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ON 



THE RISE AND PROGRESS 



LITERATURE. 



BY SIR DANIEL K. SANDFORD, D.C.L. M. P. 

PRorscaoB or orkbk in tiii umitibsitt op ouuoow. 



ON 



THE RISE AND PROGRESS 



LITERATURE 



A CL08B examination of animated Natiirey in all 
its moral, mental, and physical attributes, will 
prove that man is distinguished from the inferior 
creatures of the earth by nothing so much as the 
possession of Literature and Science. Art, in 
the mechanical sense of the term, does not fur- 
nish so exact and conclusive a criterion between 
them ; since it is in many instances approached, 
both in the manner of working, and in the ef- 
fects produced, by the operations of Instinct; 
nay, sometimes we observe that the unerring 
felicity of Instinct defies competition by the 
elaborate contrivances of Art. But Science and 
Literature belong exclusively to man. In these 
he dreads no rivalry from the animals of more 
limited intelligence. 

No less decisive will this test be found, when 
applied to mark the difference between rude and 
civilized humanity. From what cause that differ- 
ence originally sprang, or how it was primarily 
manifested, it is not our present business to 
inquire. Enough, that reason and authentic 
history, surer guides than the freaks of ingenious 
speculation, concur to show not only that the 
savage is the degenerate man, but, further, that 
tome torpor of the intellect or some perverse 
determination of the will, must have conspired 
with outward circumstances to retard or reverse, 
in certain regions, that process of improvement 
which has, in others, been so signally displayed. 
Hence it is in those pursuits which exercise the 
higher faculties and interest the nobler feelings, 
that the distinction between different portions of 
mankind becomes most evident. To supply the 
exigencies of their physical condition, provision 
is made by the least cultivated beings ; in works 
of manual dexterity Uie mere savage is often 
exquisitely skilled ; in magnificence of design, 
and beauty of execution. Art has frequently 
attained prodigious heights in communities that 
irank but low on the scale of that general refine- 



ment, of which science and literature are the 
only unambiguous signs. But where this stan- 
dard of comparison is erected, the savage shrinks 
at once from trial ; the various tribes of civilized 
men arrange themselves in regular degrees ; and 
at the summit appear those nations, whose 
superior state of scientific and literary culture 
vindicates for them both a claim of dignity and 
a title to dominion, more valid than any thing 
else could bestow. A single glance at the 
political aspect and position of mankind in the 
several quarters of the globe, is sufficient to cor- 
roborate the truth of this assertion. Europe, 
scarcely equal in extent to one-third of the 
African continent, and less than a fourth part of 
Asia or America, assumes the foremost place 
among them, and holds huge tracts of those 
enormous countries in absolute subjection. The 
great truth that knowledge is power has never 
received a more splendid illustration. 

If we submit to a further scrutiny the proposed 
criterion of refinement, it will perhaps be found 
that of the two elements, of which it is made up, 
literature may be preferred to science, as an in- 
dication of general politeness. Not that great 
eminence in scientific pursuits can be achieved 
by a people without the existence of extraordi- 
nary intellectual abilities. But these abilities, 
and the occasions to employ them, may be 
restricted to a narrow dass ,of individuals. The 
history of some ancient communities unquestion- 
ably demonstrates, both that science may flourish 
without literature, and that the powers and 
principles of science may be possessed by a 
brilliant few, while the mass of those around 
them are sunk in a deep gloom of comparative 
ignorance. Scientific principles may easily be 
turned into a mystery, and confined to a craft ; 
«and thus becoming the very badge of isolated 
castes, they may serve to enhance that barbarous 
pride, which men are so apt to derive even from 
b2 
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iourOM aipable of infiBiisg raore liberal senti- 
ments* But it is til© essential property and 
pride of literature to blot oul every un^eneroits 
distinctloT), and to raise tbe tone of thought and 
feeling throughout all classes of ftociety. its 
interest, it» glory, lie in the diffuiioii of refine- 
ment. It breathes no other atmosphere ; it can 
fxisi m no other medium. The results of science^ 
the fruits of the most sublime discoreries, may 
be enjoyed by tlu^e whose intelleciual fnoulticj> 
ore, of themselires, inert or powerless: but the 
productions of literature have no currency, and 
its heroes no renown^ if there be not in the 
general mi nil that degree of taste and elevation, 
H'iihout wbith the most beautiful display* of 
geniui would be a» music to the doaf^ or jiainting^ 
to the blind. 

The experience of recent times supplies ad- 
ditiouol evidence of the inferiority of science 
to literature as a criterion of mental culture* 
Schools hare arisen of men, who^ while Ibey 
affect a profound devotion to scientific pursuits, 
bold literature in very slender estimation* WitJi 
them science is every thing, literary elegance in 
nolhing : the useful before the ornamental » or 
rather tlie useful without the orux-i mental, receives 
iheir exclusive homage, Tbo sublime in poetry, 
tlic pathetic in eIo<|uence, the gay, the graceful, 
or the grand in composition, thpy not only dis- 
dain in the abstract, but regard with i!onteniptor 
abhorrence the luinieiers of such deliglits. They 
would at once trample on the pearls » and rend 
the hands that scatter them. It would not be 
difEcutt to show that these bnital doctrines re- 
pose upon a false basis^ an entire misconception 
of that usefulness in support of which tbey are 
promulgated; but it is even more e-iident that 
the minds of those who eolertain them, however 
energetic and successful in the prosecution of 
science, still remain uuimpriuted by the last 
itarap of ^nuine reinement* 

Yet, odious and hurtful as the doctrine of 
utility becomes, when it assumes this shape, it 
may be brac4>d in the outset to an extension of 
Tiews anting not unnaturally from the inherent 
difTerence between literature and science. This 
difference liis not in their sourceSy hut in the 
iimi and principles which govern their direction. 
Both have their common source in the energiee 
of the human intellect; both call into operation 
the inventive faculty as well as iho judgment ; in 
both , splendour of adiiercment reiults from force 
■ad intrepid ity of gent its. But their aims and 
tmhncies must be regarded as esseniially dis- 
tinct^ Of science, the paramount object b tnith ; 
of literature, the object is beauty* Th« butio«8t 
of acienoe is to instruct ; of literature, the func- 



tions are not duly discharged unless delight ac- 
company inst ruction , Sc ie nee seek s to con vi oce 
the understanding ; literature to captivate the 
heart. Even when the two are so conjoined, by a 
happy effort of genius, that scienti tic trtitlis assume 
tlte attractions of a literary dress, it is still easy 
to recognize tt?e separate elements, and assign 
to each its native prorince. Thus poetry somo- 
times sings of celestial phenomena ; but it re- 
quires no great fund of astronomical learning, to 
det«ct the results of ficlentific research and cal- 
culation beneath the glittering garb flung round 
til em by the muse. Political economy puts on 
the disguise of fictitious narrative ; but a little 
attention suffiii^s to removo the mask of the 
novelist, and reveal the features of the sage. 
The science of metaphysics owes far the greater 
part of its fame and popularity to the graces with 
wliicli literary talent has adorned its speculations ; 
but the meagre army of truths, which these 
speculations are enabled to marshal!, would 
command small reverence, were they banished 
from tlie realm of fancy^ and forced to array 
themselves under no banner more gorgeous tbnn 
their own. 

Tlie distinction hero pointed out is one of 
considerable importance in itself, and which 
must bo kept steadily in mind, as a clue to the 
whole course of the ensuing remarks. It may 
prove suflicient, if fully comprehended, to show, 
without resorting to the precarious aid of de^ni- 
tion, what that literature is, of which the rise and 
progress are now to be deacribcd. Definitions 
of literature are commonly too wide and vague 
to mark out the proper limits of such an inquiry* 
The definition, for example, suggested by an 
eloquent writer,* whose name stands hi/i^h on 
tlie list of modem critics, embraces too large a 
field; and while it may serve to distinguish be- 
tween literature and the exact sciences, does not 
trace the nicer boundaries that divide t!io art of 
composition from the subject-matter on which it 
is exerted, or those naked statements of the 
subject-matter, of ^vbich language, in its simplest 
usage, is capable. '* All those mental exertions 
which have human life and man himself, for 
their object, and which, without requiring any 
corporeal matter on which to operate, display 
intellect as embodied in written lanjjuage,*' 
belong not to the province of literature, in the 
light under which it is useful and pleasing to 
contemplate it, and under whicli, indeed, it W0S 
practically contemplated by tlie author vrhom 
words are here cited. Something higher w# 
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would under»Uind by the name of Ijlocntiire ; 

Bom* thing higher jnu&t be understood, if iu 
peculiar nims and properties have already been 
correctly developed. Poetry, not mere Tersifi' 
cation ; history > not the bare record of facia ; 
rhetoric, ihal chnrnis even where it fniU to 
|>eriiuide ; philosophy, when clothed with ^ace 
or energy of slyle ; these are the great branches 
of genuine literature^ and to thes^e alone will 
ntteAtion he invited as the proper topics of the 
ful lowing dissertation. 

One part, however, of Schlegel s deEnition, 
ooni mauds our unquaHfied assenU Intellect 
unbodied in written Imiguage is an essential 
characteristic of literature. Literate re ^ as the 
very name denotes, is the creation of the alpha* 
beU By this it is not meaiit to be implied that 
there waa no fecundity of genius, and no pro* 
gre«s in the art of composition, before the in- 
vention of letters. Analogy and positive argu- 
ment combine to prove the contrary. Thus, 
atnid the slight records of anted 11 uriau eociety^ 
nothing occurs to evince the exijitenco of a writ< 
ten alphabet; yet, if we reason by analogy from 
the state of other arts^ it will appear that, nt that 
remote period, composition must have made some 
steps in advance of its earliest simplicity: the 
voice of poetry could not be mute where Jubal 
tmote the lyre, nor would even the precision of a 
technical vocabulary be wanting where the arti- 
ficers in brass and iron were taught by Tubal- 
cain- Even in a far kter day, some of the no- 
blest productions of the human intellect were 
demonstrably anterior to the current use of let- 
ters ; and, at this hour, genius throws out &tful 
flashes among uncultivated tribes, who have no 
visible signs to perpetuate the glories of elo- 
i^uence or s{)ng» But with out the iniroductiou 
of such signSf it \^ obvious that tlio fruits of genius 
can put on no stable form : their existence must 
be precarious, their effects feeble and confined. 
Williout letters, no people has attained a high 
degree of general politeness ; and the mind of 
HoKEK himself would have exerted no permanent 
influence upon literature, had his strains never 
Assumed a more »ubbtantial shape than they bore 
while entrusted solely to tlie memory of rhap- 

, aodists. 

The drst rise of literature, even when thus 

I irietved in it« legitimate connexion with the art 
of writing, carries us hack into the bosom of a 
distant age. In some of its branches, the date 
of the incipient eflforts of genius is fairly ascer- 
tained ; the real antiquity of other branches is 
doubtful and obscure. But among the curious 
jind perplexing questions which the whole lati- 
tude of the iubject would open up, it is neoei- 



Miry to exercise a spirit of forbearance, and to 
adhere pretty closely to a line of argument, ut 
which clearness and continuity must be the dis- 
tinguishing features. It tvould be an intricate^ 
as well as a laborious task, to explore the faint 
original appearances of literature in every 
nation ; or, having everywhere discovered the 
source, to pursue tlie current of those streams, 
which, becoming isolated in their progress, have 
constituted no parts of a general system. A 
direct continuous course must be looked for, 
if we would si^culate with advantageous results 
True it is that literature, like the empiret of the 
ancient world, has had its periods of rise and fnll, 
of prosperity and decay ; true is it, moreover, 
that the places of literary, as of political asf,^n* 
dency, have varied from time to time ; neverthe- 
lesSy tliroughout the whole history of literature, 
we can, by strict examination, discover a bond of 
union, and a principle of regular transmission. 
The illustrious heritage has passe<l into new 
hands, without ultimately losing a particle of 
splendour. Nations have soared or sunk upon 
the scale of comparative refinement; hut never 
has genius been beheld in a state of universal 
abeyance. 

Vet, in another respect, hinted at above, tln^ 
analogy between literature and empire may bp 
pusheti a little further* There are states and 
kingdoms whose interests are so mucli centered 
in themselves, sodeLai:hed from foreign relations, 
that their history seems to have no jwints in 
contact w ith that of tlie rest of manki nd. It IVirms 
no links in the great chain of political events. 
And there are bodies of literature eimikrly 
cirnunistanoed : replete, perhaps, with native 
graces, and interesting in their local history, but 
cut off from all connexion with the course of 
general refinement, and bearing no relation to 
the development of mental power in the most 
civilised parts of the globe. It would be hard, 
for instance, to show in what manner the litera- 
ture of China has acted ujwn tlint of orlier 
countries, or contributed to the general advance- 
ment of taste or knowledge. Nay, the same 
remark may be applied, in raises where its truth 
is not at first sight so apparent. The literature 
of India, ancient in \H origin, affluent in \%ja 
stores, and probably destined, from the attention 
newly excited in favour of every thing relating to 
the vast regions, to which it l>elongs, to lje<x)me 
more intimately blended with the details or 
European education, has hitherto been destitute 
of real influence upon the progress of polite 
learning. With a language, for which enthusi- 
ast challenge the diaracter of faultless excel- 
lence, and which, in fulness of expression, 
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sweetness of lone^ and regubrity of structure^ at 
least rirab iJie most perfect of those M'estem 
tongues^ to whidi it bears a aig-nnl allioiLy ; with 
nil aotif^uity rctinnj^, on a very renso noble com* 
putatioD, to tUe distanne of three thousatid yesrs ; 
with treasures oi thouglit and imagery, on which 
the itraios of Vyaaa and Valmiki are enough to 
confer immortal renotvn; covered oa Indian 
literature ii with these attractions^ it has needed 
the aid of recent muni lice nee * to introduce it» ai 
a subject of study, even into iho foremost seats of 
British education. And in an inquiry, such as 
the present^ according to tho necessary mto 
already laid dotin, not all the beauties of which 
it may justly boast, nor the strnng temptations 
to digress^ which those bold out, will obtain for 
i t a pi ace. Other bran cl les of 1) r i e n tal I i te rature , 
endowed with equal thai nts^ rannot, in deference 
to the same rub, be considered in the urdt>r of 
precedence due to their respective dates. Thus, 
it is not liiitil they are brou^ht^ through the 
nieditim of the Moorish empire in fSpain^ and 
of the crusader, into a near relaticin with the 
works of European fiincy, that Iho tales and 
poetry of Arabia and Persia will he entitled to 
particuLir notice^ 

It is uith a keen feolinjv of regret that, in 
searching for the true fountain-head of that 
literature, whose hiitory is unbroken ^ and whose 
progress is part of our actual experience, no 
are cnnstrained to pass by, fur the present^ a still 
more Tener&ble portion of the intellectual 
treasures of the East. That any one who has 
studied the poetry, fiistory, and philosophy of 
the HsERBWs, eren merely as s|>e€iniens of com- 
''position p should lightly esteem them, is impos- 
sible. In lyrio flow and fir**, in crushing force^ 
in iiuijesty that seems still lo echo the awful 
sounds, once heard beneath the thunder-clouds 
of tsinai, the poetry of tbo ancient Scriptures in 
the most superb that ever burned within tite 
breast of man. The picturesque simplicity of 
their narratiire gives an eqiuji iiharm to the 
bistorical books. Vigour, beauty, sentontious- 
iie«!(, variety, enrich and adoni the etliical pailti 
of the collertioiu Kor js that seeming artleas- 
iiess, whidi ccnsti lutes a principal charm of 
tho%# writings^ either naturally incompatible 
with the observance of certain rules, or actually 
uncontrolled by such ns denote an intiiuate 
aoquaiataoce with the management of style. 
Moreofer, it must be iprauted that these brilliant 

* Tte Uto eqloMl Sodtfo, of tba £ut ladiM Campftny** 
S«rrke» Iim befiueatked kit wluiJ« property to tti« UaLrcr. 
utT dl 0«f.inl lot cb« rMttdACkni of m Suuerit prafiriftor 
ahip, and ib« ettcourafcmeat oT S«B«cril le«rftiag. TUa 
ftn* Pro^Mior wm aiwUd in 1831. 



qualities of a lileratore, which at last excited the 
warmest interest among cidtivated nations, haVo 
produced eil'ects easily discernible in many 
works of modem genius. But that Liternture 
wliose sun has never set, from the first moment 
of Its appearance above tlie horizon ; whose 
continuous current has rolled down from remote 
times to our own day ; was not derived from the 
confessedly more ancient literature of Israel. 
For ages the elder stream did not intermingle its 
waters with that of later birth indeed, but of 
more wide and permanent dominion. We shall 
hereafter, at the proper period, have to speak 
of their union : meaiiwliile, thuu£;;h the capital 
branches of grave composition had been enrich- 
ed by the HebrewSp at least five centuries before 
the earliest memorials of Ghecian genius, tho 
latter must be allowed to occupy the foremost 
position in a sketch of general literature. 

The Greeks, in a dream of national vanity^ 
gave out their noblest stocks for the oflkpring of 
their own soil. They were ashamed to deduce 
their origin from any couuiry^ wliose inhabitants 
they justly deemed inferior to tlie nisei ves in tho 
arts of war and peace. This fanciful hypothesis, 
however fa be as far ai regards the people, be- 
comes true when applied to one pa it tif their 
intellectual history. Their literature was indeed 
autQcIithonaU The rise of mental relinemeni 
among them was independent of other races ol' 
men ; and its development was tlieir own work. 
Their literary greatness, whose I'emuins are a 
brijjjhter trophy than tbt* memory of their martial 
deeds or of their politic^'d systems, was tho 
growth of the beautiful region which it adorned ; 
and the same hands which reajied tho field had 
sown it. It is not denied that they knew of the 
intellectual progress of nations anterior to Lliem- 
sejves, nor that materials for thought to fashion, 
or imagination to embellish, were drawn by 
them, to a large extent, from tbreign souroe& 
But as it was with the language, so was it with 
the literature of the Greeks. Just as their 
language, after its principles were once lixftd^ 
nnd Its vocabulary was established on a broad 
basis, while it admitted contributions from other 
Linds^ caused them to pass throogli an assimilat- 
ing process of naturalisation ; so, lo the ideas 
that poured in from various quartern, their plas- 
tic miuds gitve a new consistent sbstpe and nn 
exalted value. Thus, among the elementa of 
tlieir mylbology, originally disi-ordant, though 
blended by genius into a wonderful semblanco 
of uniformity, we perceive strong traces of tho 
Oriental and Egyptian creeds; but the partii 
taken from them have been cast in a fresh luuuld, 
and reproduced in more u^ptivvtiug lineai]t«iit&. 
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The mnnstroiu i« stibdued inlo t*ie Tnst; tho 
urnitesiftje is sofl<?iie<l into the pfraceful ; -md a 
tine spirit of humanity is diffused over the rtide 
)»roporUo)iB of the primeval figures. Such^ like- 
vkis«f ha» been the CiiM with the Grecian mentaJ 
philosophy. Many of its do^maa, lome of iu 
most reiiiftrkahle formi, are evidently derived 
from E^'pt or the East ; but all that temis to 
beautify the mean, to harmonize the incongruoaSp 
or to enliven the dull; all that converts the 
■imple precepts of morality, or the crude mate^ 
rial of metaphysics, into an elegant department 
of literature ; Helongis to the Greekf themselves. 
From Uie drstdawn of inteUectual culture amon^ 
them they were creators of something new, not 
mechanical echoers of the old. Upon the et'trliest 
mAnlfestatioos of their genius there is no foreii^n 
stamp : their literature displays at once n proper, 
peculiar char a cter« Its aspect is not Egyptian; 
for, thouj^h proficient in many branches of 
science ; in medicine, astrouomy, mechanics, 
diemistry, mathem;iti{:s ; Egypt had no literature* 
Nor is it Oriental; for, wiiii the exception of 
those hints in religion and philosophy, to nhich 
He have already alluded, the Ea^t imparted none 
of her mental treasyres to the ancient fireek& 
Kven the Phcptiicians, the oriental people with 
>vhom Greece had the closest and most constant 
relations, were of no seirvice in this respect. 
Thoy, loo, were devoid of literature beyond the 
mere rudiments of philosophic speculation ; too 
deeply cnj^rojised ivith their commercial adven- 
ture.* to yield more ihan a passing thoyght to less 
gainful pursuit*. Vet it muit not be forgotten 
that to them the Greeks were indebted for those 
means of perpetuating the fruits of intellectual 
exertion, of vi^hich they made such glorious use. 
Whatever uncertainty may hang about some parts 
of the legend of Cadmus, there can be no doubt 
that Greece received the inestimahle gifl of an 
ALPHAHBT from tho shores of PhtPnida. 

That the practice of wTjting, however, did not 
at once become common among the Grecian 
trihes, and that the materials of the art were 
fiimrce and cosily, was perhaps as fortunate for 
their first efforts in composition, as it hai been 
for p4i$terity that the art was applied in time to 
snatch from the frail tenure of memury, and fix 
in an enduring shape^ the finest monuments of 
their genius. The mere 'process of writing 
might have impaired that free, flowing, and ex- 
ubi^rant character^ Mihich probably belonged to 
their earliest productions, since it is so con* 
»ipVcuously manifested in the most ancient that 
still remain. Conjecture guided by analog)^, 
our only light in examining those distant times, 
appears lo indicate that from th^e remains we 



may correilly infer the nature of preceding 
attempts. The main-spring of intellectual exer- 
tion among the Greeks was the same that has 
acted upon all nations, who have not derired 
their literature fruiu imitation; that joyous 
activity of mental power which breaks out 
where var circunistanres allow it to find scope, 
that desire to embody thought and feeling in a 
cognisable shape, and to impress upon the minds 
of others a copy of our oiin, of which original 
genius is universally conscious. Foetry, a primi- 
tive production in every region of the earth, 
springing out of principles that are inherent in 
the human sou), was a natural vehicle for 
emotions too powerful to be buried in silenr'c* ; 
and one that presented itself tlie more readily 
while memory, \ihich is so much assisted by the 
uieclianism of versification, formed the chief 
means of perpetuating tho results of mental 
labour. It was natural, too, that religious etno- 
tion, as one of the moHt vivid and universal feel- 
ings of man, should he early emhodled in the 
poetry of a simple age. But those theories are 
fallacious, which assutue that direct addressee to 
the Gods, or lyric hymns, as parts of a public 
ritoal, were the priuiary form of poetical c^Miipo- 
sition anior^g the Greeks. It must be remeniliHer- 
ed that of their poetry^ previous to Homers, we 
have not even a fragment on ^hidi to reason* 
r^Iany names, indeed, of more ancient [Kteti are 
recorded, and works ascribed to some of the most 
famous of them are extant at this day : but the 
Bpuriousness of these is too manifest to adroit of 
controversy. I'Vom Homer alone, and from the 
portraiture of elder bards, whidi certain passages 
of the Homeric poems supply, wq must learn tlie 
properties of the earliest Grecian minstrelsy* 
niis evidence makes it plain that religious in- 
vocation was but an incidental portion of the 
minstrers lay, and that the homage due to the 
deities was principally paid in a livtdy exhibi- 
tion of tlieir cJiarricters and adventures, a setting 
forth of mythological traditions, and a display of 
that faith which traced the interference of divine 
agency in every turn of hunmn affairs. In short 
it is not more certain tliat poetry ^vas the first 
farm of Grecian literature, than that the very 
rudiments of that poetry appeared in the guise 
of HKROic song. For this there was found a 
rich profusion of appropriate and inspiring 
themes: and the chivalrous propensities of a 
people, whose legends abounded in such topics, 
ensured popularity for the straios in ^vhich they 
were recorded. Kor was there any lack of other 
circumstances favourable to the rii>e and growth 
of heroic poetry. Thck^ride of chiefs, the spirit 
of clanship, the love of ance^itral distinction^ com- 
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bmed to elidt and reward the skill of iho5c who 

crtuld f^tify passions so vehement, Ilenco not 
only lonln, tliat seat of the itreeks where tlie 
moit brtliiant sui!i^esa in this aperies of composl- 
lion was attaiiu^d, but almo^ every part of the 
countries posties^sed by ibem, resounded ivitli the 
voice of uiioiitrels. Absurd ns it is to imajgriiie 
that the (Contributions of many aep&rate bards 
ix)uld have been blended into poems of such 
marked unity and surpassing lustre as the Iliad 
and Odyssey, it is yet undoubtedly true that the 
bants were a numerous cLlss. The ** fames of i/t£ 
Iteroeg^** sucli as Achilles chanted to the harp,* 
the Ar^onautic oxpeilition, the t^ie^^e of Thebes^ 
the death of Meleoger, above all the *' tale of 
Troy," were the most prominent stibjecLs of their 
lays. By tJie constant releUration uf these 
favourite themes tlie powers of the Oreciun 
tiiind were called out and cherished, the language 
was improved in copiousness and hariiiony, and 
the versification was moulded into an exquisite 
structure, which no fiubiequent endeavours were 
able to exceL Jlrig^hter, from time to time, 
«hone the gleams of creative fancy ; sweeter and 
more sweet arose the sounits that were heard in 
every quarter, until at last came that burst of 
amistfig sweetness^ stren^th^ and majesty, which 
irai destined to overpower alt previous strains, 
and to (ill the ears of posterity with its own 
music. 

That ^eat authors represent the times In which 
they flourish is an opinion commonly ad vaulted 
and admitted. The proposition is true in rela^ 
tion to those who have taken their subjects from 
their own times, and so hare been induced and 
enabled to draw from tlie life a picture of con- 
lemp-orary manners, feelinjifs, and events. But 
it is more generally true to say tlmt a great 
author represents the mind of his n.^e ; partly as 
by his inlluence on others he moulds their tastes 
and understandings to his personal bent, and 
s^till more as his genius empowers him to seize 
in its real oaence the spirit of the time, to rai^ 
it to the highest pitch, to embody it in the most 
striking forms, and to bequeath for the tnstnic^ 
lion of future generations an unerring index to 
the inteUectuoJ condition of his own. Thus, in 
the poetry of Howiai^f while wo can perceive that 
he lived on the margin, as it were, of the heroic 
i^^ond liiot tht fUto of things and manners 
around him wiis in some respects altered from 
that which he describes^ we recognixe withal a 
sincere though iplendid ima^ of tJie mental 
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attainments, tastes, and tendencies of his Grecian 
contemporaries. What the Greek* knew^ 
thought, felt, loved, admired, despised, bated, 
twenty-seven centuries ago, may he gathered 
from his strains as fully and freshly as if there 
bad been no interval between tUejti and otirsclvei 
Whatever improvements, and doubtless they were 
many, he might make on the language of his 
countrymen; or on the compass nnd variety of 
that metre, to ivhose first principles the genius 
of the tongue itself must have led in tbe very 
dawn of their pot'try ; suL-h as we hnd it it] his 
poems we may infer to have been the prevailing 
style of composition in hii day. 8uch in kind, 
however inferior in excellence, was the charac- 
ter of all that Greece could yet show of a literary 
nature, and had bter efforts redeemed from oral 
recitation a mass of contemporary verse, tbe sole 
diange required in alluding to it would have been 
one of epithet, from the Homeric to tbe Heroic 
literature* Nevertheless, in the case of Homer, 
as in that of all transcendent genius, the powers 
and properties of an individual mind are deeply 
impressed upon his works. There is mucli in 
them which could not, we may he well assured, 
have emanated from any other mind. lie bad 
all that tbe minstrels of bis age possessed : be 
had a great deal, to the measure and stilure of 
which they never attained. 

To analyse the qualities of Homer's genius 
would happily be a superfluous task. No student 
of general literature is ignorant of these^ — of hii 
sublimity and pathos, his tenderness and sim- 
piicity, his inexhaustible vigour, that seems to 
revel in tbe endless display of prodigious ener- 
gie«. The universality of his po^vers i;^ their 
most ftstomshing attribute. He is not great in 
any one thing ; be is greatest in all things. He 
imagines with eqwA ease tbe terrible, tbe beauti- 
ful, tbe mean, the loathsome; he paints tbeni 
with equal force. In bis descriptions of external 
nature, in his exhibitions of human character and 
passion, no matter what the subjm't^ he exhausts 
its capabilities. His pictures are true to the 
minutest touch ; bis men and women are made of 
desk and blood. They lose not a jut of their 
humanity for being cast in a heroic mould* He 
transfers himself into the bosoms of those whom 
he brings into action ; masters tbe interior springs 
of their spiritual mechanism ; and makes them 
move, look, speak ^ and do, exactly as tliey would 
in real circumstances. If ^hakspeare appears to 
surpass him in tins particular, it is only because 
tbe shades of character have been nmlli plied, and 
Lite ozpressiont of passion varied, since the time 
at HonsR, by a widen<»d range of circumstances, 
and an increaied diversity of nuwners and 
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dttions. But how ridiculouii to guppo&e tliatsuch 
nn attribute} cauld be the joint property ofii^^vGral 
coiitetfiporary poet« ! When It has been prove<1 
that the diameters of Lear nnd Othella were 
made up of patch-work, it niay ho believed that 
U10S13 of Helen and A€hiite*i were eked out by the 
cuotributions of different minds. 

Scaroety dues it seem iiecefliary to take further 
xiotioe of that ilrange Uieory% whirli deoles the 
hidj%iduality of tbe author of the Iliad, nnc! 
Ksaerts that, in the age of Stolon and TisistratUiij 
the poem was not merely reduced lo writing-, but 
wa9 theu far the lir^t time caiupiled otit of separ^ 
ate lays iuto an epic tihole. As if a serteji of 
natioual sonf^s muld liave been brought to coliere 
with so uiu^b smootbiiesA ; or would have evinced 
such unity of plot and purpose ; or have been 
confined to go small a segment of tbe Trojan 
Etory ; or have giren such prominence to a single 
Ihessalian hero ; or have displayed throughout 
the characteristics of an identical and tninihablo 
genius! [Jnder alt tbe gbapei, witli which 
French i^orance and ^ienuan erudition^ hare 
clothed itf tbis hypothesifi is equally untenable; 
and thoi^e who, wblle the genuine impulses of 
feehng^ and juduTnent prompt tbem to rejeirt hy 
have not iuMcient leisure or learniii|i^ to examine 
tbe matter criticallyp may rest satisfied that there 
IB no djUicuUy in the belief of a single author 
comparable to tbe dilhculties of tbe op^oiite 
opinion. I'bere may be dilficuUies upoii tbe one 
fiide, but there are impossibilities upon ihe other. 
Intent, like oil poets of the school of nature, not 
upon bimself but his subject. Homer has told us 
nothing of his personal bi^tory. All biogTapby 
that relates to him is of a fiibulous character; 
but, holding a steady course between creduhty 
and scepticism, we iliay be assured of a feiv 
points of primary importance ; lo wit, that bb 
name, whatever its etymology, has been rightly 
transmitted to ua ; that his principal residence 
was in tbe delicious climate of Ionia; and Uiiit 
tJiuugh be belonged, as a poet, to aclass^ of which 
he is the glorious representative, yet that he 
«xcelted in a high degree, all bis brethren, and 
was as much Ihe light of his own age, as he has 
been the wonder of those which have succeeded it. 

A more rational iguestion than that above 
alluded to, was raised even by some of the ancient 
critics, as to tbe other great poem ascribed to 
Homer, There are certainly s«>me traces in the 
rr>cabulary, syntax, mythology, and manners of 
tlie Odyssey, which, compared with those of tbe 
Iliad, appear to indicate a later period and a 
different author. Un the other hand, it is hard 
to believe that Greece produced two minds, so 
kindred in itreugth and spirit ; not only similar 



in kind, but equal in degree ; and perhaps this 
last consideration should be sulfered to outweigh 
all arguments^ however plau^jible, in favour of a 
divided authorship. Moreover, the Return of 
Ulysses^ while it was a natural theme for a bard 
who had lung the Wrath and Glory of the son of 
Peleusj necessarily led to scenes and subjects 
which may account for the larger portion of the 
discrepancies between the poems. At least the 
interval between them could not hare been wide* 
lliey nre compositions of the same clasLs. In 
both there is the same general cast of thought, 
language, and versilication ; the same altacliment 
to heroic life in all its adventurous varieties; the 
same views of the external world; the same 
mellitluous but masculine forms of speech ; the 
same llexihle harmony and rich cadences of 
metre. 

The beauties of the Homeric poems were to 
striking in themselves, and so well cakulatud to 
rivet the national affedions of the G reeks, that 
we can discover nothing surprising in the great 
and permanent influence which they exert. 
ed over all subsequent branches of f^rerian 
literature. Tbe marvel is that this influence 
sljouhl ho least perceptible upon the immediate 
successor of Homer. The tone and temper 
of MEsion*s • poetry are marked by a greater 
diJlerence from his» than even many of the 
prose compositions which atierv^-ards appeared. 
The juniority of this poet to Homer is proved 
ncjt more by those verbal and metrical pectiliari- 
ties, which speak so plainly to the ears of a critical 
scholar, than by soniething in the turn of thought 
and choice of subjects that evinces a further re- 
moval from the founLiin -heads of natural feeling. 
We are forced to suppose the lapse of not less 
than a century, from the age of the Iliad and 
Odyssey to that of the Theogony and the Works 
and Days. What a change from the deeds 
of soldiers to domestic arrangements and the 
i!uJtivatiou of the soil ! from ** moving accidents 
by tlood or held " to moral precepts and the de« 
tails of celestial genealogy ! It seems as if either 
the era of adventures were gone for ever, or tlie 
poet wished it to be so. He would call roving 
clans and tierce marauders to agriculture, to 
commerce, to all the beneficent arts of peace ! 
We SCO that the didactic strains of the Works 
and Days were meant to iinteach the spirit of 
the heroic limeSf and to heal ihe wounds which 
they had left behind tbem. Kor is it less evident 
that the Theogony, a poem wh<tse authenticity 
has been rather unreasonably questioned, must 
have been posterior to the Homeric pictures of 
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Uie gods. It was in re^lar sequence llmt after 
ttta bard should com© llie systeiu-iiiaker, with an 
attempt to reduco to order die desultory' sallies 
of ftn imaginalion, whkh had g^lven it» own 
cnlourinG^ to every thing that fell within its 
raiij^e* Perhaps, too^ since Hesiod belonged, by 
residence at least, to a part of European Greece, 
his breast was imbued xfHh the spirit of that Or- 
pldn poetry, of wbii:h we hare no genuine re- 
jiiaitis, but which was certainly didactic in its 
tone^ and devoted to the inculcation of ethics 
and theology. Now the Orphic poetry, together 
^lith the rites of the Bacchaiiahau worsinp, first 
introduced into Thraoe, seem to have taken hold 
of the Grecian mind subsequently to the epoch 
of liomer. A contempbtive cast of disposition^ 
dearly discernible in his strains, v%ill likewise 
serve to explain why Hesiod should liave incliued 
to the mysteries of a liyinbolical religion, rather 
ibaa io Ibe more populjyr and romantic repre> 
sentations of the Homeric muse. The genius of 
itie elder and far greater poet asserted, however, 
In tins, as in all otlier points, a decided ascen- 
dency. We rer^gnize it already in those lEynmii 
in honour of the deities, conunonly called Ho- 
meric, which c:auie not, indeed, from Homer 
himself, but some of which are probably little 
later than tlie age of Heaiod, about eight centuries 
before the Christian era. 

These II tuns* form the connecting liuk between 
tlie Epic poetry, which, after being carried to per. 
fection by Homer, ceased for a long periud to be 
sucircssfuliy cultivated by the (ireeks, and Uiose 
Lyric elfusionsi, under whose shape their inspira. 
tton WAS next bodied forllL The steps of the tran- 
aitioD can be distinctly trnced. Even the recitji. 
lions of Heroic verse had been sustaint^d by a 
niiuple musical accompaniuient; but the miiiiic, 
to wbieJi the Hymns were sung, was appnrentty of 
a more promijient character, and thus led on to 
that decided influence of the lyre and pipe, which 
Inid so strong an eflect upon tlie metre, style, and 
who!« i!ouslriiction of the later poetry* Again, 
in the Epit^ narrative, the person of tlie minstrrl 
was almost entirely concealed; btit in the Hymns, 
as in tlie strains of Hesiod, it became mure visible, 
and S41 prifpared the minds of Gredan audiences 
for those explicit revrblions of individual 
frulin^, in wliich Lyric poetry, the poetry of 
emotion, largely indulges. Through all tlie 

Greek Lyric compositions, whet tier appenriug in 
c»des, in songs, or in I lie dioruiei of Tragedy 
and Comedy, ihts is the predominant tone. We 

5nd it in the enthtisiasm and hilter jierceness of 

Archiluchus ;f in the thrilling, bumin^p, heaii- 
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searching energies of love-tortured Sappho ;* \n 
the regal spirit and lofty pride that mixes iti^elf 
up with all the 6re of Pindar :f three illnstrious 
names thnt niiirk the close of each successire cen- 
tury froui the date of Hesiod,dovvn to tliat of the 
Persian war, one of the most distinguished epocbii 
in the literary history of Greece, 

During this long interval of three hundred 
years, of which the remains arc miserably scanty 
in comparison with its extent and importance, 
there occuiTed many events of vast moment to 
the progress of tirecian literature. It inchides 
the age of Solon,$ and the i-eduction of" tJie old 
heroic minstrelsy to ^vriting, of which the prac- 
tice liad then become current, and the materiaU 
abundant. It includes the rise of prose compo- 
SJtion in the works of the early historians,^ whose 
chronicles, though but a few fragments of then* 
survive, appear evidently to have set the example, 
and paved the way, for the immortal muses of 
Herodotus, It embraces, also, the separation of 
the Greek tongue into dialet-ts, a thing observ- 
able in every language, but rendered nnist con. 
spicuous in this insLince, by the rank and value 
of the severnl bodies of literature, thus dislin- 
giiished from each other. It is true that, froui 
the mode in wluch the ravages of time have 
operated, the relics of Ionic and At lie literal ore 
are by so much the most considerable, as to throw 
the rest into the shade; yet the -t'Eolic and Dorian 
branch et, to judge even from the fragments wo 
possess, ma in tainted an equal elevntion, at least 
during the peritMl now marked out, and until 
the culminating star of Athenian genius usurped 
the sky. While the heroic times, and those im« 
mediately succeeding them, still endured, atid the 
f*trnis (»f manners and policy among the Grecian 
tribes N^cre nearly uniform, there was one gene- 
ral language of composition, somewhat modi5ed 
by circumrtanoes, chieQy of a local nr.tnre. Ho- 
mer on the coasts of Asia Minor, Ilesiod in lin?- 
olia, and other poets in ditferent quarters, era- 
ployed the same form of their native tonjjue, 
diversified in none of its essential characteristics; 
and that form was undoubtedly the current speech 
of tlieir countrymen, so far adntited to the exi- 
gencies of versifi coition, and subjerted to such 
occasional process of e\tciision or elision, as was 
possible in the day of no grammars and glossa- 
ries, viithout risk of baulking the comprehension 
of their bearers, IJut with the various forms of 
life and government that followed the decline of 
tlie heroic age, there arose siiiiullauwjus varia* 
tions in the language and compleition of Greek 
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poetry^ as well as in its .oonoomitant music and 
daocing. In aooordanoe . with the simple but 
flowing rhythm of the lonians, their compositions 
were commonly either of a soft, or of a buoyant 
and brilliant character; while the iEolio and 
Dorian harp resoonded in unison with more deep 
and thrilling strains, as it was swept by the moTo- 
ments of more impetuous passion. And thus, 
too, the gradations were fine and gentle by which 
the heroic Terse and diction passed into the chief 
yarieties of Ionian metre, and the peculiarities 
of the Ionian dialect, finally subsiding into the 
kindred Attic: but the changes made by the 
Doric and ^olian lyrists on the old metrical 
canon were abrupt and violent, and their dialects, 
retaining all the roughest collocations and in- 
flections of the antique language, sought to nvire 
or create a diction of the utmost strength and 
sternness. The opposite attributes of the two 
principal races, are strikingly displayed in these 
difierences ; the Ionic elegance and airiness, con- 
trasted with the lofty aspirations and the solemn 
and earnest disposition of the Dorian tribes. 

Little later in its origin than the Lyric poetry 
of the Greeks, their Elegiac poetry flowed 
from the same source, though not by the 
same channeL Of the metre and language of 
tliis style of composition, moulded by an easy 
process out of the Homeric, Tyrtasus * gave the 
first example. The stirring war-songs of this 
poet are conceived in the true spirit of Homer. 
They are even mtorked by a similar prominence 
of the subject over the person and individual 
feelings of the author; and thus differ widely 
from the martial lays of the troubadours, Ber- 
traud de Born, Rarabaud de Yaqueiras, and other 
heroes of the Frovengal literature, who have 
sometimes been compared with him. Allied in 
tone and temper to the Tyrtasan elegy were the 
patriotic strains of Callinus :t but the instinctive 
taste of the Greeks soon confined the elegiac 
distich to subjects for which it was better suited; 
themes of a plaintive, ethical, or domestic cha- 
racter. With Mimnermus of Colophon, j: the ele- 
gy assumed a tone of amatory softness, blended 
with gentle melancholy ; and by Simonides^ of 
Ceos it was established in its funereal functions. 
Yet in the monumental inscriptions of Simonides 
and his brethren, there still beat some pulses of 
the old heroic vein : it is in a different depart, 
ment of elegiac verse that we catch mingling 
traces of the Hesiodic poetry. In that poetry may 
be detected the rudiments of Greek philosophy, 
and the poetical dress was preferred, long after 
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the time of Hesiod, for tkose speculations upon 
nature, morality, and politics, in which his spirit 
was partly revived by Solon and his sage con- 
temporaries From what we know of the seven 
wise men, that celebrated band which included 
the Athenian legislator, it is plain that they were 
the founders of the school of gnomic poets, for 
whose sententious maxims the elegiac couplet 
was so well calculated, as to be at once adopted 
by them. How far the verses of this complexion 
still extant under the names of So1<ki, Theognis,* 
and Phocylides, are authentic, is very question- 
able ; but there can be no hesitation in admit- 
ting them as specimens of the kind of composK* 
tion, in which these writers exercised their poe- 
tical talents. 

A single glance at the exquisite remains of 
Sappho and Simonides is enough to awaken the 
wish, keen in proportion to its hopelessness, that 
time and barbarism had spared a larger share of 
the Greek lyric and elegiac literature. Fortu- 
nate, however, it is, that in the former province 
we can still point to the strains of at least one 
immortal poet The great name of Pindar 
stands alone, like some solitary mass of ancient 
architecture, as if to reveal the beauty and ma- 
jesty of the whole system to which it appertain- 
ed. It is true that even of this poet the entire 
works have not survived: for Pindar, as we 
might learn from Horace, were there no other 
authority for the fact, displayed his powers in 
various styles of lyric poetry ; in the wild dithy- 
ramb, the devout paean, the gay and graceful glee; 
and still more pleasingly, perhaps, in odes of an 
elegiac character, in which he seems to have con- 
soled the sorrows of the mourner by cheerful 
vie\TS of immortality and gorgeous visions of 
Elysium ; while, amid the wreck of ail these 
compositions, nothing has been lefl unmutilated 
except forty-five triumphal lays in honour of 
victors in the public games. Yet it may be 
believed that time in this respect has not been 
cruel to the fame of Pindar. Considering the 
importance attached, in the eyes of Greece, to 
every thing connected with her great celebra- 
tions^ the high rank of the chief Pindaric heroes, 
and the passion for power and splendour that 
was manifestly inherent in the poet's mind, it is 
almost certain that he bestowed his utmost efforts 
upon that class of his productions to which the 
extant odes belong. Pindar himself, whose 
notions of poetical dignity, respect for his own 
art, and confidence in his own genius, are emi- 
nently conspicuous, nowhere implies, even by a 
distant hint^ that he would strike the lyre to 
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oilier theiiics wilii livelier pride or more intense 
exertion. 

The motst carelem reader of these odes tiiii^t 
be struck by the excessive admimLiuD of wealib, 
inagnilicencey and every spocies of greatness, to 
which we bave alluded cis a charticteristic of Pin- 
djir*s miniJ, Splendaur vias the pass ion of bis 
soul : splendour of achievement^ splendour f>f 
renown, splendour of station and outward cir- 
cumstances. His very pride seems to bave 
suggested to bim that iiotliing but splendour was 
nortby of bis iuuse« His genius, to use a. figure 
uf his own, wsa the eagle of Jove, that wouM not 
be severed from the sceptre and ibe god. These 
aristocratic predilections, this enthusia^ntic altacli- 
nient to iiiunllicent monarchy and chiefs of 
ancient fame, were In perfect unison vrith the 
whole tenor of bis destiny ; bom, as be was, in 
the inidst of the Pythian festival, living surround* 
ed by shows of solieiim ponip^ and dyinnr^ as he 
bad lived, in the full blaze of public ceremony, 
in the centre of a tiieatre, and while rapt in tboie 
emotions of rejoicjiig synipatliy» which such 
scenes were sure to awaken in bis bosom. To 
those ^ however, wbo may deem apology requii^jte 
for the indulgence of so stately a temper^ it may 
be urged in behalf of Pindar, tbat, as in tbe case 
of many remarkable poets, theabstrarl feelingof 
renernLioii wa!> predominant in bis ruenial i;«in- 
stiiution, and that it was called fui-th not merely 
by rank and opulence among mankind, but even 
more powerfully by the conten»plation of the 
divine attributes. Hence tbat glow of piety 
which shines so brightly in hh odes, sometimes 
breaking out in expremons of the deepest awe, 
or in sublime pictures of deity, and sometimes 
assuming an aspect of moral beauty, adding 
force and lustre to ibe lessons of wi&dora. The 
latter tnoditication of religious feeling has given 
birth lo iome of tbe noblest passages in tbe poetry 
of Pindar. He was well aware that emtition does 
IHit exclude sentiment; that tbe ethics of the 
bMrt are not Wss sound than those of the brain i 
and that nature is ot\en hurried, in momenta of 
evcitement, into the innei-mo^t shrines of irutb. 
Hut be knew, likewise, that tbe philosophy of 
such moments is prompt and peremptory ; oracu- 
lar not syllog'istic; and this knowledge has 
•eeured bim from frequently otlending against 
lli^ genuine character of lyric song by lengtlien- 
•d tntiDs of moral rellection. Fiis examples, 
IfldMd, Strongly supports a doctrine primarily 
iiifl^ted by the study of the heart itself, that 
th« lyric transport should not be abatt^d by many 
thouf fata of a mediutive ca«t ; and that the middle 
region, which certain critics have discovered ; 
tbat mild and temperate clime in wliich lliey 



place the ethical and philosophic ode ; is properly 
the province not of lyric but of didactic poetry. 
No opposition to this doctrine can fairly be 
grounded upon the strains of moral sentiment^ so 
frequently found in tlie cbural parts of ancient 
tragedy. For it may be argued tbat tliese are 
the ollspring of peculiar circumstances, allowable, 
on a principle of contrast, as points of repose 
amid tbe passions of the drama ; that they are, 
at whatever length delivered, stilt the dictates of 
a moral tense, brought into tttddtti energy by 
the excitement of tbe moment ; and that, u|>oit 
the whole, the greater portion of the choric odes 
rather abound in glowing porlrailurcs of the 
objects of sense, in rapid narration, in brief 
allusions to heroic or di vine ai:1i ievemeuts , in short 
in all those brilliant qualities tbat adorn the 
verse of Pindar. A rapid movement, though 
perfectly consistent with the utmost grace in the 
transitions, is impressed upon ibe whole style of 
this genuine lyrist; distinguishing on the one 
hand bis bursts of moral feeling from tbe for- 
mality of didactic poetry, and on tlie other bis 
sketches of incident or action from the copious- 
ness of epic narrative. The latter distlnclioti 
should be especially noted by those, who would 
understand wherein consists both the resemblance 
and tbe diiference of heroic and lyric song, ^1 
Niirrative is a prominent feature of both ; hut the ^M 
narrative of the Epos abounds in fuU details, ami 
diielb with lingering fondness upon tbe minutest 
particulars of an action ; whereas the narrative 
of the ode h of a summary and impetuous char- 
acter, bounding from part to part of a history 
with unflagging vigour, and touching only upon 
the most salient and striking points. This is the 
true itource of nearly all the obscurity which 
modern readers, not so ivetl versed as the ancients ^_ 
were in the ground-work of their own heroic ^M 
legends and family traditions, have to complain ^^ 
of in the writings of Pindar ; for nothing can be 
less like his style than the luhourt^d incoherence 
and adected wlldncss of many of his tmitatoiSp 
whose faults, thougli belonging entirely to iJteni- 
selves, bave been unjustly visited upon the name 
of Uieir mavter. 

Tbe diction of Pindar, being founded upon a 
Homeric basis, and sparingly mixed up with 
Doric and .fk>lic peculiarities, has no philological 
value as a specimen of dialect Hut his works 
have a double value as pertaining to the Doric 
school, and thus aflbrding something, out of a 
mass of bM poetry and philosophy, to set off 
against the vast prepunderanc^s of Ionian and 
Attic literature. His lofty temper^ and undis^ 
guised antipathy to the democratic principle^ 
are titJrungly expres&lve of iliat school, and iu 
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complete harmoDy with the oligarchical constf. 
tutiQti of the Dorian fitAtes. To the same cause, 
heightened by the political position of the 'Ilie- 
bans throughout the strug-^le betiveen Greece 
and her Persian invaders, must be imputed the 
coldness of his bomag^e to liberty, the lack of 
frequency and ferrour in his alliLsions to the 
efforts of contemporary pntriotisra. And hence 
It ii, that, though Ihe date of Pindar corresponds 
with that of the Persian war, we must look to 
other writers for proofs of the iini mating influ- 
ence which that event eicerted upon the feelings, 
tire intellects^ and the literature of the Greeks, 

^^CHTLUSj* bom seven years earlier than Pin* 
dar, appears, by a strjinge coincidence, to have 
ninde his first public exhibition n few months 
before the Theban lyrist produced the (irst of 
his extant odea, of which the date c^in be ascer. 
talned. The name of this great poet marks an 
era of twofold interest and importance ; the rise 
of the Athenian dialect and literature, and Ihe 
commencement of the reg-uLir drama. A ten- 
dency towards this most prominent and palpalde 
species of imiUitive composition is so strikingly 
displayed in every development of lirecian 
intellect, that we are not sui*prised to find Aris- 
totle identifying imitation with tlie very essence 
of poetry. Nowhere is it shown more evidently 
than in the most ancient works. Plato does not 
hesitate to call Homer, in express terms, the 
father of Tragedy. But, however strongly the 
imitative principle mi^ht manifest itself in heroic 
song, or in other kinds of composition, it was 
hardly possible, in rude and boisterous times, for 
the stately fabric of the theatre to arise. Pro- 
gressive approximations to this conclimion were 
made, however, in various parts of Greece^ as 
the habitations of men became more settled, and 
g^reater attention u'as liestowed upon the culture 
of peaceful arts and enjoyments* Mimetic per- 
formances were gradually blended with Baccha- 
nalian hymns and other rites of a Horious or 
mirthful character. On the soil of Attica the 
first decided step to dramatic exhibitions was 
taken by Thespis^f many improvements were 
made by his sticcessor and scholar Phrynicus ;t 
and at last, under the impulse given by the 
gun ins of .^^schylus, the migratory waggtin and 
temporary scaffold were exchanged for a stuge ; 
dinlof ue was introduced, and by degrees estab- 
Jiihed in doe preeminence over the lyric effusions 
of the chonjs; theatrical dress and decoration 
becime sumptnoits and effective; and Tragedy 
aammed, in shape and in substance, its noblest 
attributes* Hitherto the art had been in embryo. 
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a mere larva struggling into form ; now ^started 

lip as the finiihed ^ecimen^ perfect in all its 
ni embers, although hues of beauty and powers of 
flight were afterwards added or im^reased, 

JKsrbylus is a glorious example of the Athe- 
nian character in its highest perfection ; genius, 
patriotism, and valour, The virtues of tlie 
soldier-i'itizen, called forth by the shock of 
foreign anus, and inflamed by the remembrance 
of hard-earned triumphs, have given peculiar 
force to the poetry of one» who had personally 
shared the dangers of the conflict It is every- 
where the language of a hero, and seems to re- 
sound with the noise of battle. At the same time^ 
Ifie innate prop»ensitiea of the mind of ^IschyluB, 
as well as the emotions naturally exrited by the 
Persian imrasion, and by the great part which 
Athens had snsLiined in the contest, are to be 
traced in tlie daring flights and lofty conceptions 
of his muse. There was something gigantic in 
his mental character^ that found congenial 
elements in the anliqne mythology and legends 
of Greece ; in the Titans who combated with 
Jove, the founders of extinct dynasties^ and 
those deeds and crimes of the olden time, which 
were magnified by the mist of intervening ages 
into features of transcendent greatness or atrocity. 
That ideal hlandanl, which all poetry erects for 
itself, since all poetry has more or less of an Idea! 
liniiure in its composition, was clotlied, in bis 
imagination, with an aspect of supernatural 
strength, wisdom, or power. Hence it is, ihtii 
beings and faculties of more than mortal mould 
are so often conjured within the circle of this 
potent enchanter. Hence, too, the extravagance 
and eccentricity of thought and diction, which 
have always been pointed out as the chief faults 
of >Rschylus. His metaphors, like the masks of 
his invention, are exaggerated images \ his 
genius, like his actors, bellows through a trum- 
pet. Yet, tliough fonder of commanding our 
wonder than our sympathy^ he w^is not without an 
intimate knowledge of the human heart, and 
sometimes penetrates the soul of his readers by 
touches of exquisite feeling. Occ^Bionally^ like- 
wise, there is a simplicity of language, continued 
through long passages, that is the more astonish- 
ing in his plays, when we recollect how close they 
lie to the confines of lyric song, and what a per- 
petual struggle J^schylus must have maintained 
against the inflation of ideas and expression, 
which is incidenUl to that species of poetry. But 
simplicity, as a general characteristic, is to he 
sought, not in the style but in the plan of his 
tragedies. Tlie primitive artleasness, and direct 
movement of his plots cannot be exceeded. In 
comparing them with the dramatic productions ot 
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lnt!*r limes, it is iiewssnry to keep ccinst;intly in I 
reiMDbraiice thai the niicjeiil and nio4lern draina 
afe cotiitructed uiion different priociples. lii 
the Aiicleut drama the plot arises out ot' the ex- 
pntijitDii of a single incident : no wonder that it 
is simple! In tliQ modern drama tlie plot ari&es 
ont oi the compression of a whole narrative : no 
blonder that it is inlricnto ! 

Even upon the plays of Sophoct-rs,* who Is 
universally acltnowledged to have ciirried (ireek 
trngedy to the hiirhest pitch of perfection, this 
ori^nol principle of structure had a prodifrious 
effect* But he was more of an artiit than 
JSKhylus: be was more h:ippy in th^j •selection 
and arm nge merit of his fahles ; and ji bounds 
more in the well-wrought interest iind striking- 
reverses, which Aristotle instruct** us to esteem 
as the triumphs of dramatic skill That these 
are compatible with a rigid unity of action is 
snfHcienliy proved by the manner in tthich 
Sophocles lias treated the le£jend of CEdipus« in 
the best of all bis productimis ; while Lbe failure 
of i'orneille and of Voitaire, in their several 
altenipts Ui extend the combinations and improve 
the conduct of the plot, ii perhaps the most 
decisive tribute to the ability of the fireek poet 
in Ihe management of that didicult subject His 
|reneral desire lo heighten the interest of bis 
fables is shown by the addition he made to the 
number of actors, who min^ht be •simultaneously 
brought upon the stage; an improvement c«r- 
Ijiiuly copied by .1-jscbylus in the latter part of 
hii career. But, besides this lechnicnl addition 
to the facilities of the dramatic art, Sophoc^les 
WM in other respects an improver on the 
^jchylean model. The ideal region, in which 
hit imagination loved to expatiate, was different 
frmn that of the elder bard; peopled not witti 
6U{>ernatnrftl terrors and shapes of colossal ma^. 
nitude, but with images of perfect majesty, 
larenity, and beauty* The impress of such lofty 
and noble coniemplationa is seen in the almo«t 
faultless excellence of his style. It is not ^ild, ' 
uneijual, and irregularly grand ; but stately, 
Miber, and elaborate. The few sallies which h« 
inaket in the manner of .flschylus^ fait, as imita- 
tioiw dUn do, by putting on the external sha|>e 
wJihout tlie vivifying spirit of the original But 
in these passages Ihe poetry of Sophocles i^ wari' 
dering from its native channel, along which it 
usually flows, a mild majestic stream^ seldom 
milled by the tempest, seldom breaking in upon 
its limits, but bearing on its aspect the unquee- 
tionable lymbok of dignity and power. 

With the third of the great tragic writers ©f 
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Athene the decline of the art at once commenced 
mid was consummated. Active mod fertile as 
the genius of Echipides* was, it would perhnp** 
have been vain for him to contend with either of 
his predecessors on ground already occupied by 
them; with ,1"^chyl«s in force and grandeur, or 
%nth Sophocles in purity of style, in syuimetry of 
plot, and in the beauty and iniprefisiveness of 
moral lessons. But Euripides made no suih 
efl:urt He struck into a new path more in cotv 
sonance with the depraved taste and degenerate 
man n era of the generation by which lie was 
surrounded. To say that the ideal was totally 
banished from his works would he false ; but 
the ideal world of his fancy was not one of 
sublime elevation nor of stately repose; it wai 
full of sickly sentiment and disorderly passion. 
The standard above humanity was discarded ; hut 
a standard heyfmd humanity was substituted in 
its room. In seeking to keep up a tempest of 
perpetual agitation, to barrow the weaker feel- 
ings f>f our nature, Euripides showed men a-s 
they never show themselves ; be enhanced vol up. 
tuousness and aggravated error. In character, 
language, costume, and attitude, that Homeric 
tone of masculine greatness, which had hitherto 
ennobled the stage, disappeared. With this 
departed likewise the solemn march aiid simple 
evolution of the tragic fable. Their place waH 
supplied by plots perplexed without in tere<^r, and 
fantastic without ingenuity* Nor were the<^ the 
only faults of the new school The choric odei, 
though adorned with poetical graces, were but 
loosely connected with the business of the scene ; 
the dialogue was disdgured by Ihe quirks of 
sophistry, and the pomji of rhetorical declama- 
tion ; qualities wliicli probably contributed lo 
make Euripides so marked an idol of Parbtan 
taste. Hence, notwithstanding the many merits 
of this writer as a poet \ his pathos, his lender. 
ness, hia love of nature, his insight into the heart 
of man ; lo him roust mainly he imputed the 
ruin of the tragic drama among the <»i^eks. 
His very beauties made bim a fatal example. 
He thought loo much of himself, and too little of 
his subject ; the play was bad when the poetry 
was exquisite; his aim ^«as occasional cflTect, 
ratlier than steady and consistent excellence. If 
his perceptions were keen, his discrimination 
was not equally acute ; he mistook the coarse, 
or the ludicrous, for the simple ; and if he some- 
times made little things great, be more frequent* 
ly made great things little. In the pathetic, his 
most succesiiful branch of writing,, be is ofleu a 
plagiarist on hit own conceptions ; in ethics he 
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if rarely free froni sobUety or petulanoe ; and 
in philoeophy, content to be always a disciple, 
and devoid jof original power, he has repeatedly 
been made the organ of doctrines, whose foUy 
or mischief he did not understand. 

Longintts, who has drawn from the sun a 
simile to illustrate the differences between the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, might hare disooYered a 
like illustration of the rise and fall of Grecian 
tragedy. With JRschylus, it is the dawn of a 
glorious day, rich in gorgeous colouring and 
bright promise, but still battling against the 
clouds, and thwarted by the morning haze ; with 
Sophocles, of a mature and steadfast radiance, it 
glows in the meridian ; and with Euripides, its 
aptest emblem is the setting luminary, beautiful 
even in decline, and flooding the skies with a 
softened lustre, but shorn of power and splendour, 
and soon to be swallowed up in the darkness of 
night. Into those shades of obscurity it is not 
necessary to follow the expiring art. Even 
while the works of their contemporaries or 
successors still survived, the ancients themselves 
acknowledged the pre-eminence of the three 
great poets whose characteristics have been point- 
ed out. It would neither instruct nor amuse the 
reader to lea4 him through a dry catalogue of 
more than a hundred names, here and there 
associated with a single piece, or a few fragments, 
which extend beyond the classical era as low as 
the fourth century after Chrbt All the lustre 
of Greek tragedy vanished with Euripides, and 
in the latest productions that assumed the title, 
its very form disappeared. 

If it is expedient, when considering the ancient 
tragedy, to dismiss modem notions of plan and 
excellence ; it is yet more proper to do so when 
engaged with the subject of the Greek comic 
drama. The form of that species of poetry, es- 
pecially in its more early and interesting shape, 
was very different from the comedy of iutzigue 
which has gained possession of most modem 
stages. Like tragedy, it arose out of the ebulli- 
tions of Bacchanalian festivity. It is probable 
that Susarion* of Megara first improved the 
Phallic hymn, a principal portion of the Bacchic 
ritual, into a farce performed by a chorus, and 
accompanied by extemporaneous effusions of 
raillery and sarcasm. But the Syracusan Epi- 
charmus,t the contemporary of iEschylus, did for 
Grecian comedy that which JEschylus effected 
in the other department of the drama. He 
changed the loose interlocutions of the Megarian 
comedy into regular dialogue; gave to each 
exhibition an unbroken fable; and softened 
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into ridicule the Golunseoess of personal invec- 
tive. His plots were chiefly of a mythologi<uil 
cast, and the elegance of his style was the more 
remarkable, when contrasted with the rough 
buffoonery to which it succeeded. JMitigated, 
however, as the scurrility of his predecessors was 
in the plays of Epicharmus, accurate criticism 
will detect, in what tradition has recorded of 
them, some distinct elements of the Aristophanic 
comedy. The habit of burlesquing the tragic 
style and subjects, to which jealousy of their 
rising fame probably inclined him, was rerived 
in the incessant parodies, in which the Athenian 
comic writers indulged their humour or their 
spleen ; those political strokes that seasoned the 
wit of Epicharmus, were a type, though a faint 
one, of the perpetual battery which the poet 
of Athens was expected to play upon public 
affairs and public men ; and the invented char- 
acters, the fiuicifiil stories, the mixture of 
seriousness with jocularity, which marked the 
Sicilian style, are all features to be recognized 
anew in such productions as the Wasps, the 
Birds, and the Clouds of Aristophanes. 

The chief alteration made by this great writer 
and his Athenian predecessors on the Syracusan 
model, was the bringing back, with a loftier aim, 
but equal or augmented bitterness, the personal 
satire of the primitive Phallic songs. They thus 
stamped upon the Old Comedy a deep indelible 
impression. It was essentially satirical, and 
sank at once when its essence was withdrawn. 
Not that its authors were so simple as to baulk 
their countrymen of that variety, which in the 
theatre, as everywhere else, was dear to the in- 
habitants of Attica. Many other ingredients 
were blended with the predominant one of per- 
sonal invective. On the slender thread of an 
inartificial plot were strung together sarcasm, 
ridicule, poetry, wit, humour, politics, parody, 
and puns. The old Comedy may want sym. 
metry and order ; it may be deficient as a work 
of art ; yet as a rich and ready vehicle for the 
flights of genius^ it was congenial to the taste of 
Athens, and worthy of the illustrious poet, from 
whose remains we now learn to understand its 
nature. 

Aristophanes* had so high an idea of his 
function as a dramatist, and of his own mental 
powers, tl^it, had regularity of plot, or an in« 
genious combination of incidents, been required 
in the structure of the old comedy, he would 
certainly have attempted it, and if we may judge 
even from some scenes of his existing plays^ 
with eminent success. But in reviewing his 
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productioiLs as a whole, and as specimens of the 
•ystem to which they b«longed, not only the 
ancient conception of tho comic aH^ but likewise 
the character of tho Bacchanalian fetii^al must 
be taken into the account To the more solemn 
2ind exalted species of mental inspirAlion, tragedy 
was consecrated ; hut of that a^ry and extrava- 
gant spirit, that intoxicjition of the soul, of which 
Bacchus was equally the patron, tho Attic conie- 
dy^ Id its first estate, was at once the triumph 
ao<l the type* Hence every appearance of fore- 
thought and labor iotis preparation was avoided, 
and the reins were freely g^ven to the utmost 
license of fable, sentiment^ and expression, 
which an exuberant fancy could supply. On 
ihjs principle we easily find a reason for the 
wildest sallies of bufft>oiiery, and a reason too, 
tfnoi an excuse, for that grossness of language 
and allusion,, which hannoDized with the obscene 
en^i^ii of the original Phallir ceremonies. But^ 
above alt, this principle expkins to us the ^ene- 
ral mea^cness or irregularity of the Aristopha- 
nic plots. U was impossible often to contend 
against the humours of the feast. While "laug^h- 
ter holding* both his sides " was lord of tlie 
ascendant, the poet wqs ashamed to show himself 
iti enrnest. To take anythiniJ in earnest was 
alike foreifl^n to t lie disposition of his audience. 
Thus I hey tol** rated the most vehement attacks 
upon their owti faults and follies in a collective 
iMpjirtty; and permitted the comic author to 
treat their deities, and the religion of the state, 
with a degree of irreverence, tho slig^htest ap- 
proach to which, in a writer of tragedy, >vas 
visited ivilh severe animadversion, Aristophanes 
was not behind his brethren in availing hiniselif 
of iotne of these professional immunities ; yet, 
wherever, amid the coarseness, the grotes^jueness, 
and the mockery of the old comic vein, the 
j)«rsonal character of the ni^n breaks out, we 
SM that It was not merely his boast, but hia real 
wish and aim, to elevate the ton© of his art. 
'niB graces of his diction no one will seek to 
gainsay. He wields the idiomntic powers of the 
Attic form of speech with a skill unrivalled, 
except^ perhaps, in the dialogues of his admirer 
FIjito. Nor should it be forgotten, that he is ni 
leait as much a poet, as a satirist, or a buffoon. 
Snatches of exquisite poetry are perpetually in- 
termingled with the passages of a mnre robust or 
Vtdgir quality^ like glimpses of an Eljsian dis- 
tmci descried from some rugged r^r revolting 
fore^foond. When we add to this, that tho 
^rttioliiTO of Aristophzmes was of tliat sterling 
are which shines from its own brightness, with. 
out the adventitious gilding of popular profes- 
itonf» we claim for him the crowning merit of a 



great mind. The last mentioned exceilenre 
necessarily involves another that may justly bo 
nscribed to him ; a sound consistent view of the 
philosophy of morals. Even his memorable 
assault upon Socrates, however erroneous in the 
choice of an object, or unwarranted in the extent 
to which it was carried, must be imputed to no 
other motive. It waa wrong to confound So- 
crates with the sophists of his day ; but it uas 
right that the practices nnd doctrines of the 
sophists should be exposed and reprobated with 
exemplary rigour. Yet tb© precipitan*"e with 
which the poet iden tided a \\is© and virtuous 
humourist with the intellectual empirics arotind 
him, has caused his satire, in this instance 
alone, b> recoil upon himself. In all other in- 
aLinces the attarJts of Aristophanes were as just 
as they were tremendous ; a fact greatly to the 
honour of one whose shafts flew so thick on 
every aide, that he might well have exclaim- 
ed, with a celebrated writer of modern tinies^ 
*' What public question have I declined ? what 
villain have 1 spared ?" 

Such severe, though wholesome discipline, ai 
that wbicli was exercised by the authors of the 
old comedy, could coexist with nothing but a 
state of absolute liberty. \^'hen the free spirit 
of Athens was extinguished, the license of 
the comic theatre, after languishing through 
various stages of decline, finally expired* I'he 
gradations of the middle comedy, to wliich some 
even of the later plays of Aristophanes perhapi 
belonged, are ill defined; hut simultaneously 
with the overthrow of Athenian independence,* 
appeared the first distinct specimen of a new 
species of dramatic poetry, in which the pungent 
sarcasm, (he [political heat, and the raiupaol 
humour of the Arislophaiiic muse were exchan|i^ 
ed for graceful lessons of morality, accurate 
delineation of character, and the interest of 
regular plots. This new kind of comedy was 
brought to perfection by MKiffA?fDKa,f the loss of 
who^e works h imbittered to us by the loud 
applauses of the ancient ci-itics, and only ha(f' 
compensated^ if we believe Julius C*^sar» by tli« 
imitations of Terence. Through all the changfe* 
and additions, however, of the Latin iniKator, 
we can perceive the nature of the fables adopted 
by the new comedy, and that it was, as either 
Greek modes i^i life or the ri^dbeit of the 
dramatic canons forced it to he, rather Ihe 
comedy of manners than of intrigue. The chief 
charm of Meuander seems to have lain in his 
delicJite portraitures of character; in the con. 
sum mate propriety of his style, still visible in the 
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remaining fragments of his plays ; and io a pro- 
fusion of that Attic salt, which, to use an elegant 
expression of Plutarch's, appeared to have been 
taken from the very ware out of which the god- 
dess of lore and beauty rose. 

Thus the poetical glory of Athens, spread 
over a space of two centuries, and sustained by 
difltsrent forms of the tragic and comic drama, 
Tanishes at last in a few fragmenti and a name. 
After Menander there is nothing worthy of com* 
memoration. But during the same period, the 
other great branch of literature had been culti- 
▼ated by some of the meet powerful minds that 
adorn the Grecian annals, and that hare raised 
prose composition, in its chief Tarieties, to a 
lerel with tlie noblest achieyements of poetry. 

To the earliest Greek chronicles, which pro- 
pared the way for regular history, we have 
already had occasion to allude. Succeeding, as 
records of past transactions, to the songs of the 
mythic age, they had about them much of the 
spirit of poetry, which still lingers in the epic 
plan, the picturesque descriptions, and the un- 
tiring flow and fulness of Hsbodotvs.* These, 
together with the highest degree of deamess, 
simplicity, and natural pathos^ are the qualitiea 
that render the style of this author so perfect a 
model of historical composition in the eyes of all 
who are rot blinded by false taste, or by attadi- 
meut to a particular theory. Something, per- 
haps, of the inexpressible pleasure, with whidi 
we dwell upon his pages^ is due to the musical 
forms and idiomatic graces of the Ionic dialect; 
employed by him though he was himself a 
Dorian, either in deference to the preceding 
annalists, whose desultory sketches he improved 
into an art, or firom a deliberate choice, ground- 
ed upon its exquisite fitness for the purpose of 
narraUon, Even if, in respect of dialect, he 
was indebted to the example of his predecessors, 
he left them far behind him both in exoidlence 
of method, and in extent and dignity of subject. 
His was one of those fertile minds whose 
energies were summoned forth by the prodigious 
crisis of the Persian war; an event which, 
though ushered in by a copious introduction, 
and surrounded by beautiful episodes, yet con- 
stitutes the main plot and business of his history. 
Herodotus has been called the Homer of his- 
torical composition; and he deserves to be so 
named not only from a certain affinity with the 
style and language of the great poet, but from 
the unity of his design, and its subservience to 
the renown of his country. Like Homer, too, 
though well versed in the knowledge of hu^ 
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nature and the foundations of ethical 
science, he makes no parade of his o^m sagadty. 
He sufim persons and events, delineated with 
graphic nunuteness, to speak for themselves. 
In this, as in odier particulars, he displays a 
true ooDoeption of the historian's office. Hi^ 
lory is never so enchanting, never so useful, as 
when it keeps to its native domain. 

Every one will wish to believe, though the 
tradition rests on no very andent authority, that 
the public recital by Herodotus of that great 
wodk, in its first condition, which for fifty years 
he continued to enlarge and improve, drew tears 
of youthful emulation from the eyes of Thuct- 
DTOBs.* Yet, if the spirit of rivalry were thus 
roused within him, he at least took care to strike 
out a new path, as remote as possible from the 
trade afaready opened up. In many things his 
■uinaer of viewing and of treating history was 
perfectly original Together with the Attic 
dialect, which had been only recently adapted to 
prose composition, but whidi was suited, by its 
compact strength and manly tone^ to the grave 
tenor of his subject, he introduced other devia- 
tions from the Ionian standard. While in He- 
rodotus we find the simple majesty, the flexibili- 
ty, tlie stately evolution and warm colouring of 
the heroic epos, Thacydides has all the concent 
trated interest, the depth, and the gloom of 
tragedy. Greece, no longer buoyant on the 
tides of patriotism and national triumph, bat 
torn hy intestine animosities, the sport of pro- 
ffigate counsels, and about to sink into the gulf 
of ruin ; a great people, in their corruption and 
decline ; and the fall of that Athens, which, in 
spite of ito vices and follies, had been the boast 
of the best days of freedom; such was the 
melancholy theme with which he diose to moral- 
ise his pages. It was a somhre, but a pregnant 
subject; fiill of striking lessons ; rich in materials 
for eloquent description; and worthy of the 
highest elaboration which art could bestow. Of 
these capabilities it would be vain to deny that 
the historian has made admiraUe use. But in 
no instance ara the defects, that often accompany 
genius of the first rank, more conspicuous. With 
all his dramatic power, and vivid representation 
of separate scenes, Thucydides is not happy in 
the general arrangement of his topics. His style 
is darkened by a studied obscurity, that too fire- 
quently converts eloquence into the appearance 
of conceit Above all, the spirit of philosophis- 
ing has infracted too large a portion of his work. 
In the harangues, which he puts into the mouths 
of his personages, and the reflections which he 
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makes upuu events, w© od^n detect a melniibys- 
lail tubilely^ diviug too deep far ihe truth. 
The example, thus set, has been eminently un* 
ffjirtuimto : it has operated more or lesa upon all 
lybsefjuent hJstoHatm^ openiag a Hide door for 
|)urtialUy atull prejudioo, and chnncpng^ in many 
caiea, the art of aniuiated and impressive marra- 
tive into that ol' mere speculation. 

In purity of style, and in lightness and clear. 
ness of description, Thucydides is surpa^ed by 
Xknophos.* One is tempted, therefore, to ask 
why, in general e^tiniation, Xenoplion should 
be ranked below Thucydides, as ivell ai beh)w 
tiie historian of Ilalicarnassus ? It seems that 
for this inferiority his subjects must be chiedy 
accountable. They are deficient either in unity 
and ^andeur^ or in cotnpii&& and importaui^e. 
The conclusion and results of the Pcluponnesian 
tvar^ detail led in his Hellenic Annals, present not 
so ttiie a fiebl as the iMuses and coui'^t^ uf that 
great moral anti politituil revolution which 
Thucydides traced out in it^ operation upon all 
parts of Groecfl : and the brilliant adventures, 
portrayed in the Anabasis, tliough they blend 
the digotty of truth with the interest of fiction, 
and may even be connected, by some visible 
roliitions, with subfeequent event* of the highest 
niGnient, have of themselves the air of a mere 
t'piiode in history* ilul, in addition to this, it 
cannot be difigtiise4 that the masculine ener^ 
and weight of Thucydides, as a political reason- 
er, by no means rovire in the parallel paasajyes 
of Xenoplion. Kotivitbstanding^ his g^race, liis 
perspicuity, and hii tcndernesis, the intellectual 
achievements of the latter furnish a proof that 
ho who passes, in too ambitious a career, from 
province to province of literature, (iitijst not 
hope to erect in any the trophies of supreme do- 
minion. 

For it is in many different capaciiies that 
Xenophon must be viewed, in order to compre- 
head hts whole character; and in all he has 
anctciated liiji name with tln^ art of comp4i»ittou. 
Not to mention his wri tinges m a statist, an 
ec^nomijtt, and a sportsman, the works next In 
value to his historical productions, are thos43, in 
which he skims tlie surtace of the Socratic 
philo«ophy, and draws a picture of its founder. 
Thus he forms, in his own person, a link be- 
tween the literature of 1 1 reek history, and the 
literaiure of (ireek philosophy; a subject far 
better treated by him where ho makes Socrates 
directly his hero, than where, in the province of 
liistoricAl romnnce, to which the Cyropapditt 
telongv, he mixes up Gtociah tenets as well m 



Grecian manners nith elements of a helero<ro» 
neous description. 

^Mlh the peculiar s)'stems of the variotiji 
schools, into which the philosophers of (jrerce 
were divided, we have here no concern. Thi# 
sketch can euihrace only the prominent charac- 
teristics of the few ^reat men, whose geoius h:is 
given to the sp ecu hit ions of science a place in 
the most beautiful of all botlies of literature. It 
has been previoutily remarked that llie tiri^l 
regular seedji of Greiian philosophy lie scattered 
amid the poetry of lle^iod : and that the jKoeti- 
cal medium long continued to be that thronjjh 
which its maxims were conveyed. But many of 
the most celebrated among the elder sages de- 
clined ihe honoui's of authorship; a fart, per- 
liiips, not much to be regretted, at least if wg are 
to suppose tliat their style would not have ex* 
celled their doctrines. Look to whatever side 
vie please, if we except a few gleams of truth, 
and a few gnomic precepts of moral or political 
sagacity, tliere is little in wliat we know of the 
ancient schools, Ionian^ Pythagorean, or Eleatic, 
to impress us «ith a high degree of veneration. 
Everywhere we see tliem lost in physical theo- 
ries^ tiiat run into materialism, or in visionary 
metaphysics, that camiot be said •* to call for aiil 
on sense.-^ To the instability of their principles, 
the uncertainly of their deductions, anil a sort 
of uienLal refinement, perfectly compatible nilh 
gross corruption of manners, vihich grew out of 
their speculative exerciser, and gradually cast its 
sickly hues over the manly lineaments of the 
old Greek character, must be traced the rise of 
the Sophists, that dangerous tribe who flocked 
from many *juartors to Athens, about the pcriorl 
of the Pelopoiinesian war, and »vhose hl'>t4iry 
powerfully demonstrates, that errors of optoioii 
must end at last in practical niisi^bief, A show 
of universal knoivledge, a dexterous pe^Te^^ion 
of the dialectical art, and a jingle of antithese<9, 
that sounded like oratory to ttndiscnminating 
ears, were the chief weapons of this pestilential 
race, who were unhappily allowed to (»otson the 
sacred sources of education, and ^vhose influence 
on the acute but tickle minds of the Athenian 
youth Uireatened the utter subversion of tmtli. 
But the excess of the evil wrought its own cure. 
The activity, the success, and the ostentation 
of the ^plustj), stung into vigorous antagonism 
an intellect as subtle as their own, (capable of 
wielding the same arms, but wilh a more potent 
energy, and a better aim* ^ockiitics * enten^d 
the controversial arena, whereon he was destined 
to sustain so conspicuous a part, and to uork to 
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complete and glorious a rcTolution in the Greek 
philosophy. 

While Socrates purified the spirit and cor- 
rected the tendency of philosophical researches; 
while he even laid, by the hands of his disciples, 
the foundations of systematic speculation; he 
himself wrote nothing. Yet his colloquial les- 
sons, preserved by that affectionate enthusiasm, 
which his virtues kindled, and his very eccen- 
tricities helped to keep alive, gave birth to the 
branch of literature, that numbers among its 
foremost names those of Xenophon and Plata 
In the pages of Xenophon we find a lively sketch 
of the Socratic ethics, and noble views of natural 
religion, which have almost exhausted that pro- 
vince of argument ; but there is a want of depth 
and of completeness on the more abstruse points 
of metaphysics, which is somewhat unsatisfactory 
when compared with the vastness and profundity 
that distinguish the writings of Plato.* That 
illustrious man was more earnest and exclusive 
than his elegant contemporary in his devotion to 
philosophy. Except in a few trivial attempts to 
bestow the poetical dress on thoughts that ever 
teemed with the fine essence of poetry ; attempts, 
from which his own sagacity, or the advice of his 
great master speedily diverted him ; he did not 
waste his fire on other pursuits. Without being 
a methodical writer, he had an intellect too dis- 
cerning and too accurate to leave mental science 
as vague and undefined as he found it He 
shadowed out its chief divisions, and their mutual 
dependencies ; and was a benefactor to philoso- 
phy even with regard to farm. But much more 
did he benefit philosophy by the light and glory 
which his genius flung around every topic it 
embraced, and by the unrivalled fascinations of 
a style that drained all the treasures of the 
Grecian tongue. We forgive the infidelity, w^ith 
which he often distorted or exaggerated the 
views of Socrates ; the mysticism into which he 
is prone to dream himself away; the folly of 
some of his political reveries ; the perverseness 
of some of his ethical doctrines ; all is forgiven, 
as we smile or sigh beneath the spells of this 
mighty wizard. The shape into which he has 
thrown his productions ; that shape of dialogue 
which, as managed by him, appears so easy and 
delightful, that it requires the repeated failures 
of other writers to demonstrate its intrinsic dif- 
ficulty ; afforded room for every grace of com- 
position, from the smartness of dramatic retort, 
to the flow of copious dissertation ; and in Plato 
every grrace is found. His style appears to 
possess a principle of self-adaptation, by which 



it responds, with miraculous facility, to each 
varied mood of sentiment and passion. He is 
at once a satirist, a rhetorician, a critic, a fabu- 
list^ and, when he pleases, a sophist We follow 
him with admiration through all his changes; 
we are charmed with him under aU aspects ; but 
most, perhaps, in those introductory or incidental 
passages of narrative or description, wherein he 
combines the skill of a consummate artist with 
the rich and eloquent enthusiasm of a devout 
lover of the beautiful. 

To this vein of mingled fancy and reason ; to 
this Proteus-like pliancy of style ; to this profu- 
sion of picturesque and glowing imagery ; the 
strongest of all possible contrasts is seen in tlie 
works of him, who has exerted, and down to the 
present hour continues to exert, an influence 
commensurate with that of Plato upon the whole 
fabric of philosophy. Were it not that there is 
somewhat of a kindred spirh in the acnteness 
and dexterity, with which both wield the weapon 
of analysis ; that there is an agreement in many 
of their fundamental doctrines, and their ab. 
stract principles of taste ; and that a sOrt of filial 
tenderness perceptibly moderates the tone of 
the pupil when alluding to his master; it would 
be impossible to believe that Artstotlb* was 
for twenty years the disciple, and during a large 
portion of that period the favourite disciple of 
Plato. For, in the method of philosophizing, im 
the matter and limits assigned to philosophy,' 
and in the proposed end and object of some of 
its branches, the chief of the Peripatetics places 
himself in decided opposition to the founder of 
the Academy. With him commenced that war 
between empiricism and rationalism^ as they are 
technically called, which has raged ever since. 
But in style the difference of the two leaders is 
perhaps most deeply marked ; and certainly not 
to the advantage of Aristotle. The fair and 
flowing stream of Plato's eloquence seems to 
have sunk without effect into the arid texture of 
his pupil's mind. A contempt of the flowers of 
diction, a resolute rejection of ornament, are the 
prominent features of the Aristotelian style. It 
is so dry as to approach the confines of dulness ; 
so elliptical as frequently to border on the enig- 
matic. Moreover, it wants the easy command 
of idiomatic phraseology, the genuine Atticism, 
with which Plato captivates his readers. We 
detect in it decided traces of that corruption of 
the Athenian dialect, which dates from the era 
of Alexander, and are already called upon to 
mourn over the decay of the noblest vehicle ever 
invented for the thoughts of man. Yet Aristotle^ 
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in spite of all the faults Ih^t inay be im^uteil tn 
liim, ij grfMtt even as a writer. AynLere unti 
tuneleis as hift composition b, it is so }»nj>,'naiit 
with thought^ so "instinct with spiFit,*' and 
sometimes so enlivened l»y a true feeling of the 
lofty or the Lender, thsit it seldom fails to rouse 
llie attention or to interest the heart Nor i* h« 
altogether devoid of a certain touch of hmnoyr, 
not trans^e^ing the bounds of pliilosophiit de- 
corum ; n uiixlure of slynets and nppareitt siin- 
plicity ; that has a poig^nant olFect when he 
choosoa to display it. Amid his multifarious pro< 
ducilons thd best specimens of his literary 
poweri are those most uni?ersaHy known ; that 
ethical treatise, which , through a veil of some 
perplexity and self^contr.idii'tion, discloses su 
tuany glimpses of truth *, that iuestinuihle work 
on rlietoric, which is still the manual of the art 
of pereuAsion ; that code of the laws of poetry^ 
whichy though but a mutilated fragment^ em* 
braces all the principles of just critidsm, and 
the gemm of the luost popular and brilliant 
theories that, from time to time, have enriched 
the philosophy of taste. 

Within the compasi of the climsical ago of 
Greek composition, the literature of philosophy 
presents no other prominent points. Hut we 
have not yet exhausted the glories of that jMjriwl. 
Those proud and palmy times gave birth to 
anotlier kind of intellectual prt»duction, whirh 
can tlourish, in full grandeur, only on 5i>tls that 
are bleised at once with the presence of liberty 
and of genius. 

Gfvece was the int theatre in the world for 
omlorf ; of all Greece, Alliens was tlie mojit 
splendid and renowned arena. Yet^ notivith- 
Btanding the high rewards of elo^juence, which 
the constitution of that state held forth, it was 
long before eloi|ueQce was cultivated, within her 
bosom, as a regular art The elder Athenian 
statesmen, even those most famed for their 
success in the assemblies of the people, seem to 
Hare studied little how tn ensure or to heigliten 
the e fleet of their natural tiJent^, PeHiaps tlie 
t|Meches, which the cliaracter of ancient history 
allowed to be intermingled with the narratlvoT 
and in which it was the evident aim of some 
tiistorical writers to display the full force of 
their political and oratorical abilities^ supplied 
the earliest evidence of the miignificent results 
attaifiable by assiduous i:are and elaborate pre- 
paration. Then eloquence arose as an art and 
a branch of instruction. Schools for tlie incnl* 
Gallon of its principles were opened at Atheas, 
aad no price was thought too high for the lessoiit 
of Hn fniirieiit professor. It cannot be denied 
that tJie influence of this metht-dical Lraiiung was 



not always fortunate. Tims, it would have been 
bt*tier fiiv I Socrates, had he never imbibed an 
uflected prettiness and a litiical modulation from 
the exauple and the rules of Oorgias. But it is 
equally undeniable that by such scholastic dis- 
cipline, and by private toib and trials, too 
arduous and unremiiting for moilern impatience 
to undergo, was maturt^d tliat perfeclion of style^ 
proof, in its intrinsic strength and benutyf againet 
all chungt's of manners, times, and circumstances, 
^\hich still astonishes and awes the mind in the 
pofijes of Dkmostkknes.* Out of the list of Attic 
omtors, the judgment of the Alexandrian critics 
selected ten as foremost in fame and merit : hut 
posterity bus narrowed the number. When we 
now speak of the triumphs of tireek eloituence, 
it is not of Lysias, however pure in diiitect and 
transparent in eicpression ; nor of Isocrates, with 
the unvarying seesaw of hiji balanced antitheses : 
nor of Isfeus, though skilled in the science of 
arrangement^ and armed with bursts of manly 
indignation ; nor even of yK&chiiies, ivho is yet 
so argumentative, so plausible, and so powf»rfut 
withal, that it is dithcult to imagine him pros- 
trated at the feet of a victorious rival \ it is not 
of any, nor of all of lliese^ that we are undei-stood 
to speak, but of the great luminary that eclipsed 
every other light, and shines in unapproachable 
splendour. The slrikitig fact tliat in Demo.s- 
thenes we find the only consummate orator that 
Athens herself ever produced, may impress upon 
OS the extreme difficulty of the art which he 
practised* Greece can boiist an array of hve or 
six illustrious poets, of three great hi2»toriansi, uf 
at least two philo^phers who take a high place 
in literature ; but Hhe has only one DemosthenesL 
This eulogium will not be condemned as ex« 
travagant by those who have studied with all 
the attention, whic h such norks deserve tu have 
bestowed on them, tlie series of his political 
speeches ; the attacks upon Philip, and defences 
of his own administration, sunimed up and 
carried to tlie loftiest pitch of conceivable exr^sU 
lence, in llie wonderful oration on the crouu. 
For the complete enjoyment of this master- pJec:ie 
of eloc^oence on esfiential preparation is the 
perusal of the great speech of the accuser; tliat 
admirable effort, which for a moment seemt to 
raise iKLschinev almost to the Uemoatheiieati 
level, and must extort from every one the quei- 
tion, " how could tliis be answered or evaded ?' 
Hut a mere glance at tlie reply of Detnofthenei 
at once explains the defeat of his op^ionent 
What power! what art! what nature I what 
ebboration ! A heathen need not have scrupled 
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to eiccliiinif that to |mrt!]ia$« the gWy of this 
iiantithle&» trmntph it ivmiM have been ^^orUi 
uhile to live tlifi litle of Deuichitfaeiieiiy and to die 
his death I 

\S licii Alexander, after the destrtiction of 
Thebes, deuiitnded the surrender of the Atbeiiian 
oTAiorH, he sliowed at onc!« his haired of liberty, 
and lijs clear perception of the means tltat had 
most effectualjy Austaiued it This act was far 
from iiicousiiftent with the spirit in which, amid 
the horrors of an exterminatiujj conquest, he had 
spared the dweJliog and the descendants of^ 
rind. I r. He intended a death-blow to Greek 
oratory ; but he held himself forth as delighted 
to dierUh and reward all less dangerous mani. 
§mM.ions of intellect; and the declension of 
literature, which was one of the most sig^nal re- 
mits of his ambitious career, was at tlie same 
time a severe and a felt retrihution for his politi- 
cal crimes* Well mig^ht he si^h in vain for a 
^rcat jioet to celebrate his exploits ; he^ who by 
his own deeds had trampled out the Eres of 
getiiiiSr and polluted the true sources of fancy 
and natural emotion. We mark with regret, 
hut w ithout surprise, the chang^e that, from the 
period of his ascendency, began to atfect tlie 
varioDS developments of the Hrecian mind. 
Eluquence died away in the sickly lani^uar of 
Oriental affectation. History, seeming to catch 
its lone from the extravagant projecU and ro- 
manlic adventures of the conqueror^ became 
n tissue of bombast, compliment, and fabte. 
Science, indeed, flourished in many of its branch- 
es ; for ficienoe does not scorn the patronage of 
despotism, and often re<jujtes its njunificenee hy 
a tiling- its designs; but all the charms of the art 
of c* mi position, whose noblest efforts have ever 
fipriin^ from the impulse of unfettered minds, 
fled with the extinction of freedotn. 

The victorious sword of Alexander opened a 
way, however, for the diflusit»n of Greek litera* 
ture over half the globe, and carried a knowledge 
of its attractions to the very confines of China, 
But, though it lingered long in different quarters, 
it was in Egypt that the principal effort was 
made, after the death of the ^lacedonian prince, 
lo form a new focus of letters and mental re tine* 
ment» All influences were brought together, 
that could coniriliute to make Alexandria be, 
whnt Athens had been, the capital of the intel- 
lecloal world ; all, except the presence of those 
Muses, who could not be compelled to migrate 
from the clime of their birtlt. The liberal dy- 
nasty of the Ptolemies encouraged learning and 
learned men ; collected libraries ; founded uni- 
versities; and wa5 repaid by the too frequent 
produce of such institutions. The new Greek , 



literature wai the literature of cuortiers and 
gr^immarians. Even the Alexandrian poetry, 
the most favourable side on whiduhat lilerature 
can be viewed, is the poetry of art ami labour^ 
not of nature. Let Afollonius Hhodius * be se 
lected as perhaps the best specimen of the school 
to which lie belonged* Of him we must say 
that, if epic poetry required no invention, no 
tire, no enthu5in.sm, but only a profound acquaint* 
ance with mythology, and an elegant and studied 
diction, he would be a great epic poet ; but that, 
a$ it is, he is only an epic compiler of tradiUoM, 
with here and there a touch of tenderness or 
pa*ision. One pleasing species of poetry, of 
which only a faint prelude had been heard in 
elder times, was certainly brought to perfection 
during the Alexandrian period : but it arose in 
anotlicr country^ and was merely allured fruui 
its native seat by the patronage of I'tolemy 
Philadelphus. It may be a quet^tion witli some, 
whether the Idyll, the Ureek shape of pastoml 
song, gained or lost by the nearer view of courts 
and capitals, wliich royal favour enabled tbe 
Sicilian Theocritus f to take : yet as a tablet of 
h QUI an life and manners, the true function, ac> 
cording to its name, of this kind of composition, 
its prorince was perha^is rightly so extended as 
to embrace certain features of civic as well us of 
rural society* On either lield Theocritus is 
equally at home ; hut in an especial manner have 
the force and simplicity of his painting given a 
warmth and truth to his representations of ru^lic 
characters and incidents, that are scarcely to be 
found in any later pnstoralk It required liit 
strength, his sweetness, and his genuine Doric;, 
to confer real intere&t on the loves and strifes of 
sltepberds and shepherdesses ; and the diliiriiUy 
of succeeding in tlie treatment of such subj(.«cts 
is signally demonstrated by the care with wliich 
those writers, wlio are generally cla5>sed with 
Theocritus under the head of Bucolic po«?ta, the 
showy Hion, and tte delicate Moschu^, have in 
fact avoided the actual scenes of the pastoral 
worhL But the*»e authors, or ni least the latter 
of them,^ lived at a time when neatness and 
smoothness had become the characteristics of 
breek poetry, and when its choicest productions 
were fit only to bloom in an anthology. Symp- 
lons of recovered manhood, in a diflercTit de^ 
partment of literature, appear at a Inter per it id : 
but, meanwhile, in order to continue our review 
of the great productions of luind, we must pass to 
another people, and to the treasures of a sifter 
tongue. 

Interior to Greece in the genius of its itihabi:- 
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Ants J tind perhaps in the ijitnii!>ic greatness of 
the events of which it wfts llie Lhcatre, un^iies- 
tJniiably iorerlor tu llie fruits of tiitenectiial a«%- 
livity, Italt IioMs the second piaffe in tlie diusic , 
liU'mturo of antic|uity. I'lie early state of tlmt 
country, vie wed in its whole extent from north 
to soutli, presents nothltig to court the «ye of the 
literary observer. In souiv respcd^, indeed, 
the Etrurian name in iniportmit aitd nttrnittve. 
Etrurin could boast of arts, k'^isilation, scientific 
kooiiledge, a faoi-jful mythidogyj and a fomi of 
dramatic sperta<:le, before the foundations of 
Home ivere laid. II ut, like liie oitcient higypti- 
ana^ the Etrurians made no p>rogress in compo* 
bitiott. Verses of ati irregular structure, and n« 
rude In sense at in kirmony, api^ar to have 
formed the highest limit of their literary achieve- 
ments. Nor did even the opulent and 1 uxorious 
Greeks of southern Italy, while they still retained 
their independence, contribute as much as tbeir 
Sidlian khismen, to the glory of letter*! in tlie 
wrest It was only in their fall thet they did 
good service to the imuse. All the disgrace of 
their (wlitical humiliation was amply redeemed 
by the honoorof conimunicatiiigLbe first impulse 
to^vards intellectual reiinement to the bosoms of 
their conquer*! rs. When, in the process of time, 
Sicily, Macedonia, and Achaia had become 
Homan provinces, some acquaintance with tlie 
language of their new subjects^ grew to be a 
matter almost of necessity to the victorioui 
people: but the first impression made at Rome 
by tbe productions of tlie firecian muse, and the 
first eflurt to create a similar literature must be 
tmoed ta tlie earlier conquest of Taresti/m.* It 
wa« to consequence of tliat event, that, after five 
(centuries of war, the harp was at last heard above 
tlie din of arms, in the destined capital of the 
world* 

From that memorable period, the adroit and 
versatile talents^ which have not failed to dis- 
tinguish the Greek race in every stage of 
national decline, began to eiterctse a ponerful 
influenro on the Hoiiian mind* That intlueiice 
%f«e felt in ditierent dt'i»artuienls of edot^ation 
and anmsemenL The iustruntion of the Roman 
youth was committed io the skiU and learning of 
Greek slaves; the substance or «ipirit of the 
Greek drama was transferred into the I^iin 
tongue; and somewhat later, but with an eH'nct 
more deep and permanent, Homan genius 
and nmbition devoted Oieir unitt*d energies to 
the »tudy of Greek rhetoric, whidi long con- 
tinued to be tXie guide and model of those schools, 
iu wlMie ^iwnd m m tlie abilities of Cicero himself 



were traineiL True it is that prejudice or 
patriotism made some sturdy endeavours to re«i*}t 
this Hood of foreign innovation ; but taste and 
curiosity, once excited, were too impetuous to be 
withstood* The elegant ardour of the Scipios 
And their followers overcame an opposition t-om- 
menred by the watchful jealousy of the elder 
Cato, ^*or more than a century and a half after 
the Tare n tine war we discover symptoms of a 
legislative elfort to counteract the predominance 
of Greek philusophy and eloquence. I'ut the 
decrees of senates and the edicts of censors were 
equally vain. It was written in the lixtes that 
the best part of Roman literature should be only 
successlul plagiarism. 

One thing tempered the servility of this imita- 
tive tendency. In every geimine Latin writer, 
even though not belonging by birth to the 
rapital, we recognize the pride of Roman citizen- 
ship. That sentiment breaks out not merely in 
the works of great statesmen and warrioi-s, who, 
aspiring to shine in literature as well as in 
politics^ naturally allowed their attempts in tlie 
one field to take giomelhing of their tone from 
the high station and authority thnt pertained to 
them in the other; but quite as strikingly in llie 
produdions of those to whom tlie literary cUarac- 
ter was all in all. It is as prominent in Virgil 
and Horace as in Cicero or Caesan If even the 
language of Home, in other respects so inferior 
to tliat of Greece, has any real advantage over 
the sister tongue, it lies in that accent of dignity 
and command which seems inherent in itA tones. 
The auttority of power is not shaded down by 
those graceful sofleningsand qualifying adjuncts, 
so agreeabte to the disposition of tl»e most 
polished itrecian communities. In the Latin 
forms and syntax we are everywhere conscious of 
a l^erUlin energetic majesty and forcible com- 
pression. We henr, as it were, the voice of one 
who clainu to be respected and resoUes to be 
obeyed. 

When we regard solely the bright vein of 
genius that shines through nil the plagiarism of 
the Latin authors, it seems imposiiihle not to wish 
that they had added to this the charm of origi- 
nality : but a little consideration of what Italy 
was, and what she had produced, in remoter 
limes, will couvimre us that, without some lively 
L'xternal impulse, it was not likely that a literary 
era should ever have commencerl in that country. 
Ingenious men have indeed disiutvered, or dream- 
ed that they could discover, a primitive I^atin 
literature tif heroic ballads ; ovoUing, by their 
own fancy, rather tlian undt<r the guidance of 
authentii; evidence, a series of epic romances 
I gut ol the ancient history of Home. But it i% 
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liard to believe thai snch a literature, if it exist- 
edy or if it possessed any features of excellence, 
could have been utterly swept away by the 
ravages of the Gauls : and the fact undoubtedly 
is, that the few poetical remnants of the earlier 
ages which still sunrive, rerses of a religious or 
triumphal character, display rudeness unredeem^ 
ed by traces of a hopeful and exuberant sim- 
plicity. They are far inferior to the songs of 
many savage tribes with which modem enter- 
prise has made us acquainted. Not is it pro- 
bable that the coarseness of these Satumian lays 
Was much improved by the first dramatic attempts 
which were made at Rome, on the Tuscan or 
Campanian modeL 

Suddenly a Greek slave, brought, after the 
final subjugation of southern Italy, to the capital 
of Latium, gave the Romans an insight into the 
real nature of epic and dramatic poetry. Lnnus 
Anoronicus* translated into Latin verse the 
Odyssey of Homer. By a version of only one 
other poem could he have conferred a nobler 
boon upon a people, now at last awakening to 
the charms of intellectual cultivation. But per- 
haps he judged well in his selection. The more 
elaborate plan and severer graces of the Iliad 
might not at once have engaged so much general 
attention as the romantic rambles of Ulysses : 
whereas the wondrous tale of those immortal 
wanderings was sure to arouse that appetite 
which *' grows with what it feeds on." Previous- 
ly to thus laying the foundations of the Roman 
epos, the same author had introduced upon the 
stage, hitherto occupied by buffoonery and ex- 
temporaneous sarcasm, specimens of the regular 
drama, translated from Greek tragedy and 
comedy. That the more grave of these exotic 
productions never struck a deep root into the 
soil of Rome, is a fact sufficiently notorious. 
Nor is it difficult to discover the cause. Precisely 
as the Odyssey was fitted, by its amusing and 
often homely narrative, to captivate the afiections 
of a semi-barbarous nation, even before they 
could appreciate its higher beauties, so the 
broader attractions of comedy were certain to 
take precedence of that appeal to the more re- 
fined sensibilities of our nature, which istnade 
by the tragic muse. And when taste was finally 
matured among the admirers of Cicero and Virgil, 
political causes prevented that resistance to the 
growing passion of the populace for show and 
spectacle, which tragedy, under other circumstan- 
ces, might have effectually offered. But comedy, 
though her legitimate forms were ultimately 
forced away by the same rage for gladiatorial 

• B. C. 840. 



combats, and gorgeous pageants, enjoyed a season 
of triumph which will claim for it especial notice 
as we proceed to review the successive stages of 
Roman literature. 

The chronological position of Livius, and the 
striking effects which resulted from his la- 
bours, give itaportance to his name, though the 
fragments ascribed to his pen are few in number, 
and of these the most polished are evidently 
spurious. But the next memorable author may 
rest his daim to the high title of the Father of 
Ronum Song upon something better than mere 
antiquity. Ennius * not only naturalized, by a 
work of some extent, hexameter verse in Italy ; 
he not only conveyed into his own tongue the 
genuine spirit of Homer along with that measure 
which was most favourable to such a transfusion ; 
but he was, in every sense of the word, a true 
poet. Of the Greeks he was indeed, to the very 
letter, a devout imitator ; but holding, as he had 
a fair right to do, the perfect models bequeathed 
by them steadily before his eyes, and adopting 
much of their expression as frankly as later 
Latin writers adopted much of his own, he yet 
displayed an original, and a Roman spirit, in 
the choice and treatment of some of his principal 
subjects. It was thus that he got such possession 
of the national mind, as to justify a philosopher, 
posterior by nearly three centuries to himself, 
in speaking of his countrymen as an Ennian 
people. Something or other, it must be observ- 
ed, from the hand of Ennius^ encountered them 
in almost every branch of composition. Even 
in prose the versatility of his powers found scope 
for exertion. But poetry, throughout its chief 
varieties, was his favourite field. His poems were 
by turns epic, tragic, satiric, epigrammatic, and 
didactia Perhaps, among them all, to judge by 
the surviving specimens, we have most reason to 
regret the loss of those versified chronicles of 
Rome, whose plan, as the reader instantly per- 
ceives, was too naked and simple, but whose 
defects of arrangement seem to have been com- 
pensated by the feeling which dictated the theme, 
and the vigour with which it was sustained. 
Here we are still able to detect indications of 
that which pleases an unsophisticated taste in all 
early literature ; that seizure of minute traits and 
circumstances, and that graphic manner of por- 
traying them, which charm so much in the 
poetry of Homer and Chaucer, and would have 
no less charmed in the poetry of Ennius, had his 
productions reached us in a state of equal pre- 
servation. 

We are by no means puzzled to assign a rea* 
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soTi for the vnriely obserraUle in llie works of 
this literary p.itriurcb. His a{!i:e5S to Iho maiii* 
fold stores afiinsse<i by <ir«cian gent us had made 
him ititellertually rich, and h© was in a hurry to 
pour out, before tlio astonbhed /raze of his con* 
temporaries^ a full display of his opulence* But 
his successors, less actuated by the injptient 
desire to exhibit a new acquisitioo, had leisure 
to patuOi to discHminate, and to altLich them> 
selves, with a judicious preference, to the kind 
of composition best suibed lo their natural 
powers. Thus, while some attempted tragedy, 
and some cotupiled annals, the comic drama, 
ftl luring by the prospect of era in as well as by its 
adnptnlion to the heot of tliek minds, was Ihe 
province on which the most celebrated among 
Uie immediate followers of Ennius reaped their 
laurels. l^LAUfus * and Tebbnce have at least 
(his in coniraon, that they both aimed al imme- 
diate popularity, and by cultivating the same 
branch of the poetical art ; but they seem to hare 
availed themselves of almost every facility for 
differing which the evistinr^ sri>p« of comic 
p^jetry afforded. The difference between tliciu 
lies not so much in their choice of a model ; since 
though Pkiitus to a certain eiteot followed 
Epic harm us, he for the mmi part resorted for 
his materials^ as steadily as Terence himself, to 
the new comedy of the later Attics ; but it lies 
In the tone and temper of their mind^, and in 
those properties of sentiment and style, nhich 
reveal the original i^ual ideations of a dramatist 
through the most slavish transcription of fable 
snd manners. In reading Plautus we are [tro- 
Toked to wish that one, who was imbued witli so 
large a shnre of the Aristophanic spirit, in Its 
grosser attributes, had made the old comedy, in 
nil its extent, his exemplar rather than the new, 
and had thus provided a more proper vent for 
the coni>e humour, the buffoouery, and even the 
ptietry, that were within him* But in Terence, 
whether or not he e<jualled the selectest graces 
of IVIenander, we find an elegance worthy of 
Alliens in the best of those days when she had 
learned to substitute a scrupuloui refinement for 
more noble and commanding beiiuties. Even of 
Flautus the language is pure and llowlitg ; not, 
indeed, controlled by much deference to ihe 
laws of metrical liarmony, but full of pith and 
spnt^htliness, bearing tlio stamp of eolLoquial 
vivacity, and suitable to the general briskness 
of Uit scenes. Yet we miss all symptoms of 
deference, in the tone of his dialogue, to the 
tJiste of ihe more polished classes of society. 
The pUn and denouement of his plots are care- 
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lesslj contrived. Gaiety, surprise, plays on 

words, puns, low jokes, reprobate manuers, 
caricature, rather than character and true 
humour, have been aluied at and achieved by 
Plautuji, 

1 erence is ^ much above blm in reg^ubrily 
and dramatic art, as in elegance and harmony. 
He laid his plans with more solicitude, and hit 
the essence of buiiian character with a finer per- 
ception. But the charm, the glory of Terence, 
is his style- He seems to have weighed ench 
particular word in tlie balance of an unerring 
judgment. Hence he was, aad is, exquisitely 
delightful to every cultivated mind. As a mere 
comic writer, his fault lay in pitching his style 
too high. There was not sufhcient breadth and 
gTotes(|ueness for the appetite of the million. He 
was delicicnt in coarse jocularity, and so the 
people left hinij in the midst of some of his best 
pieces, for the tricks of a rope-dancer! ^'ucJi 
was the temper of the Roman populace, »ho 
liked to laugh with ihcir mouths wide open, and 
who, by enfon^ing a compliance with their 
sovereign will, produced the ruin of the gcuuint) 
drama* 

We pause, for a moment, at the era of Terence, 
to mark the rapid luiprovetuent of the language 
spoken and understood in Rome. At the end 
of five centuries uoadorned by literary efforts, it 
had hoen rough, unBxed, and inharmonious: at 
the end of fifty years, since the coiumencement 
of its literature, it was graceful in its idioms, 
settled ill its principles, and pkuKing to the ear. 
Sprung from llie same Pelasgian source ^uth the 
(ircek, but mixed to n larger extent Villi bar- 
barous additions, and retarded in its progress by 
the habits of Italian fife, the Latin tongue, when 
Livius Andronicus wrote, was still a crude and 
rugged element- With Ennius appeared the 
first traces of amelioration. Phmtus advanced 
some steps. But Terence outstrode all compe* 
litors^ and reached the goal. We cannot men* 
tion a Latin autlior who excek him. Yet this 
boast of Roman letters, tliis model of composition 
in tlie Roman language, was a foreigner and a 
slave I 

It jtas not nniil half a century later that tru« 
Romans came into Ihe field with a blaxe of splen- 
dour, thnt has never forsaken their names. 
Soiuethiiig, however, had been accomplished by 
tl>cm before the brilliant days of Cicero, C/esar, 
and Lucretius. Lucilujs * had moulded tlitt 
careless effusions, halt*humorous, Imlf-sarcastic^ 
of the Eimian school, intE> the first regular form 
of Roman satire ; that form, in w hich the origi- 
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■alily of this sped« of poelry consists, for, with 
legard to its essence, LuciUns was deeply read in 
the Greek old comedy and Iambic inyectives^ and 
merely clothed the spirit, learned from them, 
with a new external dress of hexameter yerse, 
his faYOorite mode of composition. Still eniier, 
however, and in a different department of letters, 
we are caHed upon to distinguish the names of 
Cato thb Cxmsor, and of Fabhts Pictor.* Had 
anything except his agricidturaljouraal descend- 
ed to us in a state of good preserrstion, it might 
have been possible to praise, oo other grounds 
than those of traditionary fame, the nervous style 
and masculine eloquence of Cato. But in that 
treatise he writes like a farmer ; and of his other 
productions, nothing but fragments or uncertain 
reports have survived. Quintos Fabius Pictoris 
selected, as the most ancient compiler, in prase, of 
his country's annals; though bis iroprababilities, 
absurdities, and incoasistencies, of which one of 
his successors loudly complains, appear to fix 
upon him the title of fobulist rather than even of 
chronicler. yARRO,t likewise, whose life was 
protracted beyond the deaths of the great men, 
enumerated at the beginning of this paragraph, 
came into the world before them. He was, 
among other things, an agriculturist, a gramma- 
rian, a critic, a theologian, an historian, a philo^ 
sopher, a satirist. Of his miscellaneous works 
considerable portions ara extant, sufficient to 
display his erudition and acuteness, yet in them- 
selves more curious than attractive. When Pe- 
trarch hailed him as the third light of Rome, he 
was moved, no doubt, by that pedantry, which, 
in the constitution of his mind, was* so largely 
blended with genius. To us the circumstance 
of main interest, connected with these authors, 
is the light thrown by their style and subjects 
upon the rise of Latin literature. We cannot 
fail to be struck by the early appearance of prose 
composition ; but we at once detect its source in 
the imitative nature of that literature. Where 
original genius has to pioneer its own way, 
some time usually elapses before the natural ten- 
dency, produced by many causes, to metrical and 
rhythmical efinsions, subsides into an aptitude 
for composition in prose : but far more rapid is 
the progress towards this extension of literary 
labours, where the chief task and aim of author- 
ship are to copy antecedent models. The choice 
of subjects is the other remarkable feature of the 
epoch to which we have alluded. It shows, on 
the one hand, that fondness of the ancient 
Italians for rural life, which so long retarded the 
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improvement of their language and tde dawn of: 
intellectual refinement ; while, on the other 
hand, the woriu of Vanro alone sufficiently testi- 
fy that not a century had elapsed from the first 
appearance of literature at Rome, before men of 
learning, in the peculiar sense of that appellation, 
were mingled with her poets and annalists. Of 
the want of freshness is the Roman literature, 
this is a striking evidence. It can scarcely be 
said to have passed through the fiujr and amiable 
gradations of infancy and youth. All at once 
came upon it the lineaments of manhood, and 
even these were soon darkened and sullied by 
some shades of incipient decrepitude. 

Free, however, from every trace of decay or 
decline, and exhiUting only the pride and 
beauty of consummate vigour, are those produc- 
tions which, better than their deeds on the arena 
of war and politics, have immortaliaed Cicxao * 
and Casab. The coetaneous existence of these 
remarkable men, and the dose relation in which 
they stood to eadi other in public life, would 
force us to view them U^ether, were there no 
affinity between them as authors. But, in their 
case, it is assuredly a bond of literary con- 
nexion, that they both display the perfection of 
Latin prose, and supply the purest repository of 
diction available for that species of composition. 
Perhaps, too, though their styles are very difier- 
ently coloured, both were alike fiistidious in the 
selection of words and arrangement of sentenoea. 
The exquisite simplicity of the one might be as 
much the result of art as the swelling pomp of 
the other. But their art was applied in separate 
directions. Cloero, not less than Caesar, was a 
practical man: but Caesar, probably by a con- 
tinual effbrty has communicated to his writings 
also the practical character. Though he wrote 
quick, we cannot believe that he wrote careless- 
ly ; yet while his taste was ever on the watch, 
while he never misplaced a word, nor was guilty 
of an inelegance, he stamped an impression of 
unafiected earnestness, an air of business^ on 
every thing that dropped from bis pen. Cicero 
permits the artist always to be visible ; nay not 
merely permits^ but glories in the revelation of 
his pains and skill He wishes to be detected in 
his work-shop with his tools around him. He is 
uneasy lest the reader should not esteem him 
sufficiently elaborate. 

Had the orations of Caesar come down to us in 
an umoutilated shape, we might have instituted 
a more full comparison between him and Cicercw 
For it is chiefly as an orator that Cicero is made 
the subject of criticism. From the remotest 
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Itiiie^ elaqtience ranked hi^li at Rome, n« a per- 
gonal ac<!c)iiijilishin<?iit, and a nmaiiH of obtainin.!^ 
or preserving powt^r : from the date of the Jitjtt 
appcaraiK'e of poliLe learning, the urt of rlietorir 
b^aii to be se«luloysIy rullivated. It would b<? 
*>asy to crowd a loiipf pAra;frapl» ^lith the iiamej^ 
uf dbtingubhed speaker?, who owed to their 
eiriinence in this respe€t the proiidcAt political 
Triumphs. But of Iheir harangues little niore h 
left than of their g^reatoess. On the lieLd of lit- 
erature f"i«ero towers alone, to maintain the 
cause of Latin against Cirecian eloquence, — and 
to deimmstrate the inferiority of the one bo the 
iither. Various reasons have been assigned for 
the subordination of Kouian oratory when put in 
4;ontrast with that of the Greeks; but tike true 
i!Ausc5 were inherent and unavoidable* One of 
these causes lies in the innate ditferenre of the 
Greek and Laiin languages; the fjireek, by its 
formal and idiomiy tusceptthje of vast Kopiousnes^, 
unit an unwearied flow of thought, pressing on^ 
through clauses and sentences, in regular pro- 
gression ; the Latin J trained to a more periodit: 
lurn of composition, yielding indeed ample room 
for difluse expression and imagery, but not 
rhaining thought to thought w itb the same logi- 
t'al coherence or magnetic iinpnise and attraction. 
This discrepance of the two tongues becomes 
extremely obviona in lyrj€ poetry. It is im- 
possible not to perceive it in coniparing Hora«'e 
uilh Findar. And we hoht that it prevails hard- 
ly less in the higher branches of eloquence : that 
it would have been impracticable for Cii^ero lo 
^peak in the slrnin of 1 k>mosthene.s — .with equal 
riaaeneis^ equal energy, and a like impetuosiity 
of peidOD, feeling, ond argument, kindling into 
fire from their own velii'mence, and disilaining 
at! splendour that does not flame out naturally 
from the subject itself and the most direct mode 
of treating it. Hie other great cause of the ini* 
perfection of Latin oratory arises from the ne- 
ceso&iily nrtincial nature of all imitation. In 
€i<sero we uniformly see the rhetorician; in 
Demosthenes we see the man. Demoathenes, 
such was his skilly seems anxious merely about 
what he it to say ; Cir4»ro, about how lie is to 
say iL He vias right in rating high the difficul- 
ties of the orator*s art; he was eitlier «rong in 
Uie method he look to master them, or deficient 
in p(Mier to do so. Partly, perhaps, he was 
ftcared by tlie formidable estimate made by him- 
oelf of the eDdoHmeuts requisite for succesM in 
public speaking. These, as enumerated by Ci- 
ttiro. we may almost compare with the list of ac- 
compli ^hmcnis, which luilac* demands in tlie 



poet; jind here, too, we are tempted lo exclaim^ 
** enough ! thou hast oouvinced us, thai no human 
being can ever be an orator.'* 

At least, to be a true one, he nm^t not j;tu<ly 
with too much devotion in the school of Cicero, 
There is, lioivever, another department of intel- 
lectual exertion, in which Cicero may b« men- 
lioned as a model, to whose cxiietlenco hardly a 
sufficient tribute has been paid. In philosophy, 
in the application of original thought to tho 
analysis of mind, ami of the moral sense, and to 
the ill ustratitrn of their phenomena, hia rank is 
low : but as a philosophic writer he CJHinot be 
placed too high., For the exposition of principles 
iui parted by others his genius and style were 
admirably Jitted. Everything conspires to make 
us regard him, in this capacity, with unsilloyed 
pleasure. His ethical and metapliy^icd labours 
were crowded into tlie close of his active life, 
and hll up the picture of an amiable characler* 
The tumults of ambition, the noise of Aircnsic 
and senatorial warfare, tlie anxieties of persc»nal 
danger, seeui forgotten, as be receives and re* 
peals the lessons of Plato, 

C -on temporary with Ciesar and Cicero was 
liiiCHEXWA* the most original, and perhaps, in 
i^pite of his subject^ the most beautiful of tlie 
Latin poets. It was with reference to the confi- 
dent and commanding miinner of this noble 
writer, often rising into a high pitch of scornful 
indignation, that Dryden a^^ibed lo lilui a per* 
petual dictatorship : but tht; same sort of arbi- 
trary will and power ni:iy be perceived in his 
treatment of the stublHirn topics, on which a fond 
attachment to the Epicurean philosophy induced 
him to exercise his genius. If in anylliing hit 
subject controlled him, it was in soggc^Liiig, aa 
cousonant with its own quaintness and austerity^ 
the use of a diction still overrun, even at that 
Ciceronian era, with the rust of jireccding timei,. 
Hut in how many points did he control his sub- 
ject ! — a subject so extensive indeed, yet, |Kieti- 
cally considered, so unpromising as " the nature 
of things/' With what a soul does he animate 
the abstract doctrines of his (irccian master ! 
With what a bodily grm^e and presence does he 
then clothe thcni, and bring them down into th« 
region of sense, and e<|uip them with a picturesfjue 
and brilliant garniture! With what charming 
episodes he relieves the dulnets of didaclic mat- 
ter ; and even where the heavy theme appears 
settling into a "palpable obsciu^/* what qnick 
flashes are tliro^^ii out of iho dee|)est gloom ! If 
it be true tluit Lucretius composed his poem 
during the lucid intervals of a mental diseaat, 
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we migrht infer that somewhat of the inspiration 
of madness pervades its descriptive passages. In 
such passages alone, it may be added, is the di- 
dactic writer really a poet. Where he unfolds 
a system, he is merely a versifier ; it is where he 
iUustrates and embellishes it, that fancy asserts 
her empire. As an imaginative portrayer of 
nature, Lucretius has no superior. ' Some of hb 
very faults, in relation to a pure standard of 
morals, arise oiit of his transcendent powers of 
description. He sees everything with such in- 
tense perspicacity, he paints everything in hues 
so rich and vivid, that, where his theme is indeli- 
cate or Toluptuous, this Irrepressible faculty 
produces results that are doubly revolting. 

Within the limits of the same period we have 
to notice the sparkling productions of Catullus 
and of Sallust.* In the works of both we trace 
the paramount influence of Greek models. Of 
itself Roman literature had not reached, at the 
date of Catullus, that era when it would have 
been natural for the learned or pathetic elegy, 
or the smart epigram, to make their appearance. 
But with a style half-Grecian, and a taste wholly 
so, it was no wonder that he looked for an ex- 
ample to the poetry of Greece, and finding one 
province yet uninvaded, imbibed and introduced 
the spirit of the Alexandrian school. £ven into 
his lyric poetry, and his attempts in heroic metre, 
he infused partly the pensive feeling of his 
miisters in elegiac rerse, and partly the grace 
and point of epigram. But besides this incon- 
gruity, which is unquestionably a fault, Catullus 
errs by being too confined in his range of 
thought and subjects. He is too tiny a writer. 
He never produced anything equal to his genius. 

Sallust, in a different department of letters, 
has some strong symptoms of affinity with this 
learned poet Circumstances have even caused, 
through the loss of the larger portion of his 
writings, that Sallust should resemble Catullus in 
the scantiness of his literary remains. But 
more striking than this accidental similarity is 
that prematureness of style which, in both, could 
have arisen out of nothing else than the spirit 
of imitation. In the ordinary progress of events, 
Sallust should have followed Livy, instead of 
preceding him ; that is, the deep thinker, full of 
moral and political wisdom, should have come 
after the lively, eloquent, and picturesque his. 
iorian. Not that Sallust is deficient in the power 
of vivid painting. He could not devoutly study 
and strive to emulate Thucydides without culti- 
vating that faculty. Still, it is always evident 
that he is more ambitious of being profound than 

• Catullus about B. C. 87. Salluat, B. C. 80*34. 



of displaying any other quality ; and, faadnatmg 
as his compositions are, it would have been bet- 
ter for his fame had he not so often forced upon 
the finest passages the mannerism of his Grecian 
master, and darkened their meaning by the use 
of antiquated diction. 

ViRon., HoRACB, and Livt* must next be 
grouped together, not only because they lived in 
the same age, but likewise as tha brightest 
specimens of that splendid era which derives ita 
name, as it derived much of its character, from 
the sovereignty of Augustus. In some respects 
this was the golden time of Latin literatures- 
rendered so, to a great extent by the judicious 
patronage of the emperor himself, and of those 
exalted persons who imitated his example. Nor 
should we be surprised at the signal difference 
between the effect of Augustan patronage upon 
the literature of Rome, and that of the patronago 
of the Ptolemies upon the literature of Greece. 
The latter was directed to an original literature, 
already on the decline, whose inspiration had 
been freedom, and the ambition to excel ; the 
patronage of Augustus and his court was bestow- 
ed upon an imitative literature, still aiming at 
improvement, whose inspiration was taste and 
the ambition to please. This, too, produced the 
vast increase of nationality, which became con- 
spicuous in the writings of the Augustan age. 
lliough much of the expression and the orna- 
ment of these writings was faithfully copied 
from the Greeks, yet the subjects were more ex- 
clusively Roman or Italian. Their very flattery 
of existing power gives a national tone to the 
strains of the poets. Virgil and Horace never 
suffer us to forget that the master of half the 
world was master also of Rome and of themselves. 

We need say but little of the eclogues of Vir- 
gil, the amusements of his youth, in which, with 
all his love of nature, he is never natural, and 
with the wish to imitate the Sicilian model he 
has not ventured distinctly to echo the accents 
of Theocritus. But, with far different power, 
and a more true conception of Italian scenery 
and agricultural life, he has given in the Georgics 
a specimen of didactic poetry, in which we can 
regret nothing but the form. The more we study 
this consummate production, the more wonder- 
ful does it seem that it should have been written 
on command, and to serve a political purpose. 
But Virgil was here employed upon a theme 
eminently congenial to his taste and his affec- 
tions. Here, too, he was more independent, 
both in the selection and in the treatment of his 
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topics^ than in any other part of his works. 
Hesiiid vins bel'ore hh eyes only so iar thnt 
Hiwiod had likewise stiu^ of rural icenes and 
oeeupalions ; hut Virgil (cads ua into a new 
country, tilled with new iuinges, and wh(?re wc 
fi'el ourseUes under the rem duct of a nubler and 
more cloquenl g-uide. Had tJK^ SAine dcg-ree of 
oriKinaiity ap|>ear«d in his epic poem, Virgil 
minfht belicr have suppotted a coinporisoa, 
Tvhidi it is now hi^^hly indiscreet in his admirers 
to tiL<^iJtute, uitJi the great minstrel of Greece. 
But, under existing- circumstiinces, it is wonder- 
ful that any one should place the ^jieid in com' 
petition with the works of Homer, It is deficient 
in the primary recjuisite for exciting a strong 
hiterejit. '1 he character of the hero is a blank ; 
we neither sympathize with Ins feelings nor care 
lor hh succeis. How dilterent from I hose pro- 
mi nwnt and oomnianding^ featurei that rivet our 
attention to the periions and the odTentures of 
Achilles and tlte VViuiderer of Ithaca! And for 
the poet's failure in this respect there in an 
ohvimn reason. The character of v^^eas came 
not to him conveyed by the hot hreatli of a liv- 
ing tradition. Ho drew npt^n his fancy for the 
ima^e, and that too under no livelier impulse 
thiui the wish to make the Trojan prince an Q.U 
legory of the emperor Au^ii^tus, If such an 
in5|iiratinn was bad, the attem|it to unite in one 
poem tlie distinct plans and exc^jlleni^iei of the 
Iliad and Odyssey was equally unfavourable to 
the structure and matrng-ement of the plot. It 
has neither the concentrated dramatic interest 
of the lirst, nor the free scope and bewitching 
variety of tlie second. The ^'Kneid baa strikingf 
l>eauties ; but it has not the peculiar charm of 
tho Iliad — ^it hnt nut Ihe peculiar charm of the 
CMyssey. Had the wishes of Virgil witli reipe rt 
to its destruction been obeyed, the world would 
have lost much of splendid expression, dexterous 
ifliitation^ and graceful imagery, but no are not 
sure that much fame would have been sacrificed 
by the author of the Cjfcorgics. 

Of all tlie great lights of Latin literature, 
HottACK, though an unblushing plagiary with 
regard to tlie Ureek originals, stands most alone 
in relaiion to his own countrymen. In lyric 
|Hjetry he is not approached either by ialullus 
before him, or by 8iAtiiis after him ; in the easy 
How of his I'pistoliiry verse he has no rival ; and 
in tslirei buwever Me nuiy rank his mcritt in 
vomparifon with those ^( Fer^iua and Juvenal, 
hii vein of liberal larcaam and elegant |jhil«i«o- 
phy is fieculiar to biiuaoUl Perhaps the balanced 
judgment, the avoidance of extremes, so o<iii- 
•liicuoui in the reat of hit writingi, may be e»* 
Bcd tl»e true cause wliy Ids lyric eitort», pre* 



entinent ns they are among the prodortiona oi 
the Itoman nmite, hc.ir lililu resemblance to the 
nobler elfui^ions of the f»recian masters. The 
very cirr:unii>tances of Uoman life, in the culti- 
vated and iutellertual classes, divided between 
political occupations, and the enjoyment of ex- 
oesaive luxury, and In either case adverse to that 
susceptibihty of high and keen eniotions wbicb 
is essential to the development of th« lyric facul- 
ty, opposed an obstacle to his success. But the 
temj^r of his mind incxeased the difficulties with 
which Horace had to contend. Where he mere- 
ly tran^dates the minor poems of Anthilochus, 
Alcraaii, or Akicus, or borrous detached thoughts 
and forms of expression from Pindar, we are 
pleat^ed with his ingenuity ; but, except once or 
twice on Homan subjects, which seem to havo 
roused the pride of citizenship, we search in \stm 
for the fiow and fire of genuine enthusiasm. 
The re i » 1 i t tie of P i n da ri c ec^ tasy abou t h i m . In 
readinq the odes of Horace we figure to ourselves 
a man oi genius, in some delightful retreat, fol- 
io M^iug out the train of scntjineiits and iuunges 
that arise in his mind, with great self-compla- 
ceiicy and a de!iign to please bis patrons oi his 
friends; but there is nothing like tlie (ircek 
inspiration of a solemn fe^tival, a public triumph, 
music sounding in the poets ear, and nations 
hanging on his lips. In Horace we ha^e point, 
tersenesjt, and vivadty ; in Fincbir the glow of a 
" fine frenay ^* and impetuosity hurrying ui 
along in a breathless transport. I'hese authors 
well display the opposite tf^ndencies of their dif- 
ferent lotiguagcs ;. — the condensed vigour of the 
Homan periodic stylo — ^tbe mingled abruptness 
and dillusiveness of the not more manly, but 
more genial and enchanting Greek. 

LivY is the tldrd great ornament of the 
Augustan period. In genius he might, perhaps, 
juHtly be ranked even above lii^ peictjoiil contum* 
poraries. His uriginality alone, Ind he no other 
merit, seems to entitle him to this pre-eminence ; 
since he struck out for himself a new path, re- 
mote at once from the crude and meagre !vty1e 
of Fabttis Pictor and his followtirs, and fnuu the 
affected mannerism and ambitious philosophy of 
Sallust To rebut imputations upon his veraci- 
ty. Ilia impartiality, or hisidihgence in collecting 
fiACts and collating autliorilies, is not necessary 
here. Looking solely to his literary qualifica- 
tions for %vritinir history^ it is impo*>sib]e to con- 
ceive anything superior to his power of animated 
narrative and ptctures4)ue description, or to the 
freedom and acuteiiost mth which he delineates 
striking charMton §m well as important eventjk 
The eloqut^ice that yet lingered m his |i.'igeswaa 
a rioh u^mpensatiuu to his own times, and still 
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aiore to after timM, for the muteness of oratory 
in the fbrmn and the senate-house. 

Forced out of that sphere of exertion, whidi 
conld not co-exiit with Imperial despotism, how- 
ever mild, Roman intellect now devoted itself, 
more exclusively than before, to the cultivation 
of the poetical iaeolty. Now too, a species of 
poetry least congenial to the ancient manliness 
and iron nerves of the Roman character, came 
to be peculiarly distiniruished. To the elegiac 
verses of Catullus, allusion has already been 
made ; but the plaintive and amorous Tibullus* 
may more truly be regarded as the leader of this 
rAce of poets, the votaries of melancholy and of 
love. The impress of the Augustan epoch is 
deeply marked upon their writings, as it was 
upon their souls. They had ceased to struggle 
or to wish for liberty, and in their pleasore or 
their sorrow, they forgot the impulses of nobler 
sensations. Such is the tone of the Latin elegy, 
as it flowed iirom TibuUos. He has sensibility, 
tenderness, even enthonasm, but an enthusiasm 
that dreams itself away in reveries of passionate 
fondness. His language is beautiful, bat it has 
the feminine beanty of weakness : the rural land- 
scapes, which he delights to draw, breathe an 
air of languor and repose. There is truth, in- 
deed, in every line of his composition. How 
could it be otherwise, when he made his poems, 
a chronicle of his life, and wrote from personal 
experience ? This is the secret of that superior 
originality, when compared with his elegiac 
rivals, for which he has been so often praised. 
It is the originality which must arise from the 
study and the portraiture of self: for in mere 
mental vigour and ability he was unquestionably 
surpassed by PROPKRTius.-t* Had the latter 
poet trusted more to his own resources, and less 
to acquired knowledge and foreign models ; had 
he been more Propertius and less Gallimadius, 
more a Roman and less an Alexandrian Greek ; 
he must have gained a high reputation for truth 
and feeling, instead of that lower fame which at- 
tends ingenuity and learning. The erudition, 
the fruitful fancy, the unexampled fluency and 
easOy which distinguish Ovm^: would not have 
advanced him, in this case, to a rank above Fro- 
pertins, since the play of imagination without 
genuine sentiment, or the monotonous accents 
of a voluble but solitary grief, too often make 
up the sum and substance of his elegiac compo- 
sitions. Ovi*d, however, has other, and perhaps 
stronger claims to admiration, as a writer of 
hexameter verse. His metamorphoses, though 
the epigrammatic spirit is too prominent in them 
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for a work of that extent^ must without quesUoM 
be esteemed a production of great art, wit, and 
splendour. Pity that the ait Is frequently die- 
played at the expense of nature ; that false wit 
is largely mingled with the true^ that mere 
glitter seems to have satisfied the mind of Ovid 
as much as real brilliancy; and that, notwith- 
staading all his geniui^ he contributed, in no 
small degree, to hasten that decay of Uste, which 
from this date becomes the leading characteristic 
of Latin literature. 

In satirical composition alone, some may be 
inclined to dispute the fact of this decay. We 
no longer And, indeed, that intimate knowledge 
of human nature^ that mitigated gaU, and that 
agreeable variety, which adorn the satires of 
Horace. But no poet has grander conceptions 
or finer bursts of occasional tenderness, as well 
as majesty, than the too often depreciated Pbb- 
8IVS.* He must have ranked higher in general 
estimation, had he not, with a mind of a very 
difiTerent cast^ plodded too closely in the steps of 
Horace. His own sincere stoicism could not 
well put on the air of the Horatian worldly 
philosophy; and bis fierce censure of obscure 
persons and things is not a happy substitute for 
the delicate irony which Horace causisd lo play 
around all that was most prominent and brilliant 
in society. From such dark allusions, and from 
the crude metaphors in which Persius frequently 
conveys them, Jutbnal f is almost entirely free ; 
and it may reasonably be made a question 
whedier his powers of indignant invective, his 
noble declamation, and his poetic fire, do not 
place him at the head of all the satirists. He is 
least indebted to Greek models ; a true Roman 
of the purest strain in his snbjects^ his senti- 
ments, his diction, and his manner. 

But with this exception, if it be allowed to be 
one, the palmy days of Roman literature had 
now expired. In prose and poetry, the symptoms 
of its rapid decline are equally manifest^ as we 
pass in review those authors who followed the 
last years of Augustus. Into the former branch 
of composition a new and artificial taste was in- 
troduced by Sbhbca^ ^^o w*9 ^^ M much a 
philosopher as a rhetorician, making display of 
his false eloquence i^on philosophical subjectsL 
The elder Plint,^ in drawing his scientific 
knowledge from the Greeks, seems to have for- 
gotten that a style of good Latinity would have 
been the best vehicle for conveying it to his 
countrymen. His manner of writing is not only 
laboured, but deformed with barbarous expree- 
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MOOS, and ivords lliat liave no vernacular nutho- 
ritf. And though in Tahiti; 3 * all llie Urengtli 
of llomnn genius rnlJied for a Kilest ctTort, yet 
even the productions of Ijis great tntud are mark- 
ed by peculiarities nnUke the manhood of litera- 
lure, MnnnerisKi verg^in^ clc>so on nfiectation, 
and Uie aiii1>ition of beinfj always firofoundjiave 
weakened the effect whieli must otherwise have 
resulted from his energ^y, his setiaibility, his 
high morality, and his political sagacity. In hist 
\iorks, however, the glories of Latin prose find 
a more brilliaul terniioation limn if we extend 
the catalogue so as to embrace the iianegyrid oit 
Trajan by PLiNYf the Younger. The very 
faultlessness of thnt extolled attempt is faulty. 
Its tnodish beauties and finished workmanship 
too plainly bespeak an age in which the tricks 
of art were prized above sterling nature and 
simplicity. 

The poetry of the same interval is not lesa in- 
fected with the great vice of eva^ifemiion and 
hombast. Lucah,! for example, affords a ine^ 
morabte Instance of desperate exertions to force 
the sickly produce of artilicial heat into rivalry 
with the fruils of natural genius. There was a 
relationship of tnind as well as of blood belvreen 
him and iiis uncle Seneca. Surrounded with 
servility, and subjected to a tyrant's yoke, he in* 
<leinni(ied himself by extravagant |Mimp of 
language, and the eulog^y of departed freedom, 
for an abject flattery of exis^ting despotism, which 
after all proved in vain. Besides this defect, 
Iho poet of Pharsalia and the civil wart had 
likewise to contend with llje political nature of 
his subject The epic muse delights, indeed, in 
Ih© shadouy realm of obscure traditional hisiorv, 
hut she shrinks from the glare of asccrLiined and 
dednite truth. A theme of that description 
eompttls ft tranaference of poetical power from 
the management of incidents 10 the elaboration 
of dictJoti and the {minting of characters. Hence 
arises an abundance of mere rhetoric, of cold fire, 
that shines and sparkles with va&t vehemence, 
but commufiicAtes no (genial glow. The niisLiike 
i»f Lui'an has been more than once re]>«ated 111 
later tiroes^ and against its depr«99iog influence 
no energies ever struggled ivith perfect success^ 

Thus the decline and fill of Homan literature 
may be divided into three stages. Towards lh« 
close of llie reign of Augustus, and during that 
of Tiberius, all lliat was great and elevating 
gradually disappeared. Poetry became a sordid 
device for attractingj the overflowings of cotiri 
favour ; history sank into a hireling panegyrist, 
elo<]uenoe into an aimless exercise of the schoola. 
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The debasement of mind was accompanied by 
debasi?ment of expression. For i^enui ne strength 
of langiiaiire empty parade was subivtiluted, and 
tlie semblance of sublimity, banished fruni 
thought, tnok refuge in words. • 

Between Tiberius and the epoch of Vcspnisian, 
the most remarkable characleri.slic of style waa 
an eagerness for tinsel ornament, revealing itself 
in a rage for antithesis, a passion for tropes and 
figures, and a forcible introduction of pf>eiiciil 
turns and phrases iuto proi^, 

I'he sucj^eeding Cwsars, from Vespasian lo 
tiie Anlonines, generally sought, by liberal en- 
couragement, to revive the vigour of the lUminn 
intellect; but, with all their pains, they could 
not recall it from tlie bad direction it had taken. 
As Tibcritia fonuerly, after the example of 
Augustus, had established a library, so Vespasiati, 
so even Domitian, and so Trajan made collections 
of books, which served for little except to adorn 
the capital. Other efforts were not neglected. 
Vespasian, avaricious as he was, besloived Halariea 
i^n grammarians and rhetoricians : Titus lavish- 
ed rewards upon orators, poets, and artists: 
Hadrian founded an athen»'tim for professors of 
rhetoric, poetry, and philosophy : Nerva and 
the Antoninesset up schoolsi in the great towns 
of the empire ; and Home, Milan, and 31arseillet 
were visited by numbers, who wished to cultivate 
mental endowments. Hut what did all thcsw 
means and appliances, what did ttie emuktion 
roused and the attempts nmde in other qyarteri 
effect? Tlie freedom of speech and writing, 
which Nerva and Trajan restored, arrested for a 
season, but could not prevent, the extinction of 
knowledge and of taste. Even the talenU of 
Tacitus and the younger Pliny did not exempt 
them from the infection of the times; and after 
their decease, during the latter half of tbb third 
peri od, the state of pi>l i te learn i n g became e v e ry 
ilay more forlorn and ho[veloss» The authors 
became fewer and worse. The writers of proe^e 
were fioor epitomisU, or, if they venture*l to \m 
copioii*!, their chief ^uolities were extravagance, 
creijulity, and folly. The poets, from want of 
judgment, selected bad subjects, orfipoiled every 
topic by n ridiculous phraseology. Poutry at 
laht died away in the versification of mi^n whose 
notions of harmony wetx* confined to the compu- 
tation of syllables, and who thought the m^rve 
and majesty of ancient composition were attained, 
when they pressed into their own vapid liufs 
the obsolete words of Ivnnius and Lucilius. In 
the hundred and eight tetli year of tlie Christian 
era, when the monster Commodus ascended ilie 
throne, he was able by his crimes and cruelties, 
to outrage and degrade humanity. But Homan 
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literature was beyond the reach of his detpotism. 
It had ahready expired. 

To complete the sketch of literary history in 
clnssical times, it is necessary only to notice the 
after-gfowth of Grecian literature, long posterior 
to the Alexandrian epoch, in which some of the 
radness of ancient genius seemed to be renew- 
ed. Eyen during the height of Roman ascen- 
dency, the Greek intellect had not failed to 
yield symptoms of life. Thus the historian 
PoLTBius,* by the soundness of his judgment, 
by the proofs he gave of a practised understand- 
ing, such as became a statesman and a warrior, 
by the calm and masculine tone of his narrative, 
deserved the applause of all cultivated ages and 
the fame of a great political teacher. It is his 
style alone that condemns him to a subaltern 
rank in literature. In it we certainly detect a 
wide departure from pure atticism, an admixture 
of Macedonian words and terminations, aggra- 
vated by the adoption of forms and inflections 
from the poets, and of technical phrases from 
the school of Aristotle. Yet so much was his 
work admired that, with a few exceptions, it 
was chosen as the model, both in matter and 
compoMtion, by subsequent historians. To the 
acuteness and soundness of the matter, however, 
the majority of them n^ade no near approach, 
while they fell even below the level of the style. 
They displayed more of the subtle diction of the 
schools, a greater attachment to poetical flowers, 
and all the vices of a gaudy rhetoric. Of all 
those who may be classed among the imitators of 
Polybius, the best writer was Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus; but it is requisite to pass by the 
generation in which he flourished, and to glance 
at the first three centuries after the birth of 
Christ, in order to recognise the temporary re- 
vival of the true Grecian spirit In poetry, in- 
deed, nothing very excellent appeared ; but in 
biography, satire, history, and criticism, we find 
ample compensation for this deficiency. Plu- 
TARCH,t notwithstanding many faults, wrote the 
lives of great men with a power and liveli- 
ness, that shine through all his pedantry, all his 
far-fetched allusions, and all his incessant at- 
tempts at prettiness. Lucian,^ attic in his taste, 
and nearly attic in his language, laughs with 
infinite good humour, and with wit seldom 
equalled, at the follies of an age which he could 
not mend. Arrian, § by the elegance and ani- 
mation, as well as by the title, of his principal 
work, invites and almost sustains a comparison 
with Xenophon himself: and LonginusJI the 
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most sublime of systematic critics, though mudi 
of his phraseology is marked with the stamp of 
the third century, throws lustre upon that period 
by the perspicacity of his intellect, the force of 
his imagination, and the extent of his learning. 
His is the last individual name which we need 
mention in connexion ivith ancient letters ; but, 
before proceeding to a short review of the 
middle ages, as an introduction to modem liteN 
ature, we must notice the chief mental pheno- 
mena that distinguish the whole interval between 
the reign of Hadrian and the death of Theode- 
ric, an event with which antiquity may be said 
to close. 

The first thing that strikes us in the writings, 
both Greek and Latin, of those ages, is the pre- 
valence of principles and opinions imported from 
the east. So early as in the time of Plutarch 
we perceive this tendency to orientalism of 
thought and manner. His PLntonic philosophy 
takes within its range a considerable portion of 
eastern and Egyptian doctrine, drawn, it is true, 
from fountains at which Plato himself had 
drunk, but shown in a more open and undis- 
guised character. Among other oriental contri- 
butions, the treasures of the Mosaic Scriptures, 
and the facts and precepts of Christianity, now 
began to exert a mighty influence on the pro- 
gress of the human mind. Their operation, 
however, was not unopposed ; and there Is no- 
thing more remarkable, in the intellectual history 
of our species, than the violent controversy that 
was long maintained between the Pagan theories 
and the poetical spirit of heathenism on the one 
hand, and the truths and maxims of divine 
revelation on the other. The contest termina- 
ted in the banishment of the Pagan philosophers 
by the emperor Justinian ; but its effects surviv- 
ed ill the literature of succeeding times, and can 
hardly be said to have y^t wholly disappeared. 

A warfare of antagonist principles, so inter- 
esting and important, could not be carried on 
without calling into action an eager appetite for 
inquiry and a fine display of original power. 
But partly from the paramount impression made 
by oriental modeb, and partly from the contro- 
versial heat which led to a hurried and careless 
manner of composition, the Greek writings «»f 
the period we have specified are unfit to stand 
the test of a rigorous critidsm. The heathen 
authors, who took a part in the great debate, 
are confused in arrangement and overladen in 
diction, and the fire and art of the Christian 
fathers are obscured by mysticism or injured by 
an Asiatic pomp and prodigality of phrase. If 
we look to the west, where the same battle was 
fought in the Latin language, we shall find the 
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adTantage undoubtedly on the ride of the Chris, 
tian polemics; but proTincialisms infest and 
corrupt their style almost as much as their bit- 
terness, their uofaimess, and their vanity mis- 
become the cause for which they wield the pen. 
During the fourth and fifth centuries this 
process of the debasement of the Roman tongue 
went on with great rapidity. The influence of 
the proyincials began what the irruptions of the 
northern tribes consummated* In many scat- 
tered parts of the empire, it is probable that 
•eiNirate Latin dialects arose; and the change 



upon the whole structure of the tongue could 
not fail to be prodigious when the Goths poured 
into Italy, established themselves in the capital, 
and began to speak and write in a langoa««:e 
previously foreign to them. No one can marvel 
at the distinct traces of this alteration under the 
sway of Theodoric* Here we drop the curtain 
upon ancient literature: Its rising will reveal 
new scenes, superior in variety, and not inferior 
in interest and beauty. 
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CANAILLE; a French word^ signifTUig the low- 
est class of people. Li the time^ however, which 
immediately preceded the revolution^ when the arro- 
gance of the nobility was outrageous, canaille signi- 
fied, with them, all who were not noblemen. The 
people adopted the word^ during the revolution, in 
contempt of the nobility. In this sense. Napoleon 
said, at St Helena, that he sprang from the canaille ; 
i. e., he did not belong to the feudal aristocracy. 

CANAL. A canal, in navigation, is an artificial 
channel for transportation by water. The first in- 
quiry in the project of sudi a work, accordingly, 
relates to the amount of transportation that will be 
accommodated by the route proposed, at some given 
rate of tolls (for the quantity will be in some degree 
influenced by that mte). If the project be a mere 
speculation, or investment of capital by individuals 
for the sake of income, its expediency will be deter- 
mined by the net amount of annual tolls it will pro- 
bably yield ; which ought, in this view of the mat- 
ter, to be equal to the ordinary rate of interest. But 
the general utility or public expeoiency of a project 
of tliis sort is not determined wholly by this mode of 
calculation ; for, in this view, we must look at the 
indirect advantages, such as the increased value of 
lands on the boraers of the canal, the increased pro- 
fits of other works connected with or affected by the 
one proposed ; as in the case of the smaller branches 
of internal navigation in England, many of which, 
as will be seen by referring to the subjoined list, are 
not very productive investments, but doubtless con- 
tribute to the large income of the great lines of tralis- 
portation between the principal towns, as London 
and Liverpool, by increasing the amount of goods 
that pass along those lines. To determine the gen- 
eral public utmty of one of these smaller branches, 
therefore, we must estimate, not only the increased 
value which it ^ves to coal mines, stone quarries, 
forests, &C., on its borders, but also its effects in en- 
hancing the value of other canals. But a work of 
this sort may be, on the whole, of public utility, al- 
though an absolute income, in consequence of the 
investment, can nowhere be traced, but only a re- 
duction of the cost of some article of general use, by 
means of a diminution of the labour, the number of 
days' or hours' work, necessary to furnish the article 
at any place. Thus the proprietors of the di^e of 
Bridgewater's canal are under obligation to supply 
the inhabitants of Manchester with coals at the rate 
of id. for 140 pounds, whidi is a great benefit to the 
inhabitants of that town. This is one of the advan- 
tages of this work, which should be taken into the 
account in estimating* its public utility. Another 



beneficial consequence of any great improvement of 
this description, as well as those of other kinds, often 
is to promote some species of arts : for instance, a 
canal may promote agriculture, horticulture, &c, by 
irrigation or opening a market In determining on 
any canal prqject, then, as well as in estimating its 
utility, these various circumstances are to be taken 
into considontion. The motives, whether of public 
utility or private emolument, or a union of them 
both, being sufficient to induce to the undertaking, 
the next things to be considered are, the obtaining 
of an adequate supply of water, the particular route 
to be taken, and the mode of construction. On 
these subjects, the reader is referred to the treatises 
more particularly relating to them. The remainde r 
of the present article wfll be devoted to a general 
account of some of tiie< most oonsidemble works of 
this sort Minuteness of detail and technical accu- 
racy, in regard to the dimensions, &c, cannot be ex- 
pect in a book of this kind. The length of the 
canals is probably given with sufficient correctness. 
The brec^ is, m many instances, stated, in the 
works to which a resort was necessarily had, without 
distinguishing whether it was that of the bottom or 
water Ime. and, in these instances, it has been giveo 
as it was ftrand, the reader being left to refer it to 
one or the other of these dimensions, according to 
the breadth of the locks, and other fiicts statedf re- 
specting such canals. 

Canals of Egyjai, Egypt has been celebrated for 
its canals from tne earl^ periods of history. The 
principal are the canal of Alexandria^ between thai 
city and Rqsetta and the Nile ; that oiJeteuf, on the 
western bankof the Nile, and parallel to it; and that 
of the Red sea and NOe, across the isthmus of Suet. 
The existence of this last, though a sulnect heretofore 
of some discussion, is now established beyond doubt 
It was begun by Necfao, son of Psammeticus, about 
616 B. C, and the work was continued br Darius 
Hystaspes, but was afterwards abandoned, from fear 
of inundating a great part of Ej^ypt, whidi is sup- 
posed to be Tower than the surSce of the Red sea. 
The work was, however, resumed, and completed 
near a century afterwards, about 621 years befisre 
the Christian era, by Ptolemy II. ; buta current from 
the Red sea upon Egypt was prevented, it seems, by 
a barrier or bank across the canal ; or a part of the 
route may have been left not excavated. This dam, 
if narrow, might have been passed by boats on m- 
clined planes, after the Chinese method, or other- 
wise ; out it seems to be more probable, that boats 
did not pass betweoi the canal and the Red sea, but 
that the cargoes were carried by land across the hi- 
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tervcning barrier, or portion of pfirmnd not excavated ^ 
snd reshiii|>tHl, IltTotlutiLs sjiy^ tliis ainal wbs of -I 
days' iiavij^iLioii, Biid widp <nioH«^h to admit of 4 vt^s- 
»pIs lo [iflss abrcaiiL Stmljo say?* it was ItX) eulMb* 
wide, tiiid of sufficient depth for Inrtre vi^is'seU. 'rii« 
bivadtli wodd probably vary very miKrb.asdorstlial 
ofUieauial af AlexniHlria; fur if it was imidp, for 
any considi'rabli* part of Ihn distjiiire, by ei])Uiiikiii<^. 
ijL'^teud of I'xeavatiiiv^ nddiLioiinl Tin iidlti mijEjiit be 

grlveil witJuHlt ilMTea^lIl|aj tliP «'X|HXIm' of riillstHM'tUJIl ; 

and, if iia%igiiled liy Hjuiirijif vessels, like the eisuial of 
Aiex/indria, the addiiiannl breaAltb would \w l-ouvi"^- 
nieiJt, tJiou^li not luaititjiineil through ttte whole 
route. — The canat ofJessit/ leaves tlie Hosettn outlet 
of tlie Nile* near Hliiiiueneh. ]j«ss**.s a litUe soutli of 
Petaninlu)ur (tJie anrient Hermopoiis parva)^ ami 
theiiee by iiie iiortlieust shoiT of the late Mareotis, 
to Alexjjiidria. Two branehes piLvs off in a nortli- 
west dirt^etion, and one in a southwartlly, which 
eonmninicfites with tlie lake Mnn»otis. This vmud 
in niiL\ngated by sailine-vessels^ Iwin^^ in most pirta^ 
of a convenient breaddi for tliis |iur[>OM', though , at 
its entrance froiti tlie Nile by iLs nrw ehiuutet^ It is 
only 10. { feet wiib. The oh! eiitTHni'e, a little north 
of the new, ij> not u^ed, on aeeouiit of Uie heif^it of 
Uie Ixinkf;, Mhidi uUen-ept tiie wind. Afterwanls, 
M tJie village of Leminlis, it 5pread*i to the biTadth 
of abput 55 -ynnU, and keep^ ttik bn>ndtli for ^^ 
(ea*^tiei^j where the Imnks are 13 feet aliove tlie hot- 
t*uii of the ranal, and 10 alune tlie surface of the 
pn>und. Fassinfl over two leamu-* more bowirds 
Alexanilria to (isbel, the bN*mkh h routnirted to 
2^1 yar^ls. It continues of a^ioiit tliis breath h fi»r 
four leagues, and is very renruW. lieyond Leiolin, 
It wiileJte, varying in the fip^^t lialf league from lOy Ut 
J?73 yards in bi^-adtli. Nt-ar Beda, it is 63 ynnls 
vriiUs and the liaiiks 2li ff*et hiifli. Passine: on to- 
wwrtli Ale^indria, the counlry sinks by deE^■e1^s, un- 
til tlie Imttoni of the ennnl is on a level with tJie ad- 
lueent t»MTit<>ry» and then ris*-^ aliove it, tlie <iuijil 
Winif here fonned by eadjajiknient^ ; but , for a leajuue 
lieforearrivkipfat AlexniwiriB, the pnnunl ri^e^ a^iin^ 
M> tfiat the canal Is here fonnetl by an exeavatioii in 
the irtx>uud. It passes very near llie lake Aboukir^ 
on tlie left, m Uie course we liave lieen fol kiwi jig, 
and is sejjnruted frora ft, near tbe western extreniily 
of the la ke^ only by a wull a knit *iO tWt in thickness. 

The water iati*it ris** 13 feet alxjve the lowest state 
of tlie Nile to enter tlie JtrTandria canal; and, at 
tligti water in the Nile, tlie water In the ranal bal^iit 
two feet de*"p on nn nvenige. The itistanee, in a 
itmiglit liiMv. from Ithanipneh to Aleiuniilria, is aliout 
15 leNtni*"-. ^'I't tiy the course of the canal, HO, The 
navit:,iiioii <.i rliis umal contmue^ only aljout 80 or 
5f5 iLi),^ iu l1j«' year, dininp the lilghest water of die 
Nile. 'ilN* Fn'orh, when in Egypt, were enablett to 
navigalp tins <tmal kw six wwks by clearinif awiiiy 
about 18 iui-hes of mud near lUmiaeueh, at the east- 
ern extirmity. This canul» which now j«is«e« throuirli 
mins and dmrts, and ii mvignble fnr oidy a few 
dftpof tlM» jmr, m»fM k»/t as tJie Ulh c^mtury, 
bordfved hf a wralthy ind {MMiakuui trrrttoiy, njid, 
in tJie time of the Romn maQntk mof^lkm, wan 
tJie cluinuel of nn eictflldTi tlWlfipCHrtllian. 

Gmai* uf Vkina. The Chliieae si^ni to linve a 
inofv ffxlensive inUutd canal navi^itiiui tluoi any 
other mH/M, If not mater tlian ttiat of all nUier u»- 
tloitt. lie feJieralcoarw of the HvtTs is frrnn we«t 
to eul. the principal of which are tlie ^ anff4se^ or 
KiaflMM, (0 the Bouiii, the course of whirfi \% «n»d 
U \m 9000 mile^p and its liireadlli t\ mile^ ut a dis- 
taiiee of KX) mile« from it^ niotitJi ; ami tlie Vell*iw 
riier» to the ooriliwanl, wlueh L* renre-senteil I** lie 
•till lonsTf^. lliew two rli rr» nui Into tJie *en» 
wllliin l6o mileaof nid% otlier , thi*ti|^h tliey ore mori- 



limn lOno miles apart in tlie interior of the country. 
The artificial cluinnels of navl^tion pass in a north- 
erly and southerly tlirectiijii across the territory lyin^ 
lietween the luittiml stn^ain^, thus niakinfif lines of 
eoinmuiiication between thejie priiM'ipal rivers ami 
tlieir varioiM bnuit lies, which form llie uataral clian- 
nek of traniiportation in the easterly and wi*sterl| 
tiireition. As these canals j>ass over tJie summits ol 
tJie intermediate territories between the i^^eat streams 
tlie different parts of the canals nmsl lie upon differ- 
ent levels, and there must, aooordlai(ly, be j*oine 
means for Ixmls to iiass fiomi one level txj luunher, 
which tliey do mostly by means of imdinetl planes 
and rollers, over wliicii tliey are drawn by men. The 
ascent and tk'sceiit, at some of these plaiws, is \u 
feet. The hanks of tlie ranaL<$ are, in many iiLstnm^e^, 
lined witli frtH'stmie^ and contain sluices to let the* 
water off for irrl^ing tlie conntry and supplying the 
towns ; and in many pttrts^ also, Uiey ant Iwautilully 
oniamentetl with trees. The burque in whirh Le 
Compte passed frtnn Nimpo on a canal wns 70 feet 
lonff and 16 feet hroatL The miinaftemeiit, rejiairs, 
and extension of the canals is a very iinjiortanl branch 
of the internal e<xmomy of tlie empire, and the de- 
scription and history of these works is said to occupy 
40 volimies ; which does not, iii>wever» ^ve lis a 
very defiiiite idea of the extent of the>e n^ord?*, as 
we are nut tohl the siie of these vnlunM^. Some of 
tlie most extensive of tliesi* ^Al:^^k'^ hiitr Imtii in 
operation a! tout 2tJO0 years, liavinjr Ik * n romj-leted 
80 years before the Chri?jtiiui era ; nnri, ,dK.ijt V, 1>. 
605* it is saiil tlu^re were (MUiipleleil in the f iiipire 
MJtlO h^a*JUe% of i^iiaL Tlte imperinl e««a/, and the 
contintuitioii of die line of tran-^fMirtaiioa lietween 
Pekin and t anton, of wliirh Llial foi-ms a part, b 
nifist trnpiently spoken ctf, though the flijitance of 
the whole route is vnrioiisly stated. Multe-Brnn, in 
liis /reo^raphy, states it at 1*)*J0 miles, but it is e^tateil 
l»y others at 0^. The navigation over this roiitt* 
iM^rupii's flimut three months. The pfiit of thi^ line 
cnthil the Imperial atntil is said to lie alioiit 500 
miles in lenn^h tKun tlie vicinity of Pekiii totlw \ el- 
low river, wliich it ineeis atHiut ^5 lea^ies frrmi the 
sea, where Jhe river i;* alioiit a mile wide aod 9 or 
10 feet deep. Tfii^ cnmil is called tlie Imperiet, 
from its lunnef imTigatedoiily by tlie em|jeror*s buaia^ 
which Le CiJinpte estimatea at 1000, of 100 tom 
burthen each. Between tlie Yellow river and Cbih 
ton, tlje nnvijjntion is interriipte*!, for alxnit 30 mile*<, 
by a nujuntatnoiis thstrict, <tinsin|r a portage of that 
distance, 

Cfimth of Itaijf, In anrient Italy, lM»5ides tJie canal 
iifthe P&Htine marsheg^ intendetl as a drahi. and used 
B\^y for itayleBtioti, the region aiNmt the moqtlis ol 
the I'o was mterseefed by the fotm JugwaHy ft§n 
Philistintt, and numerous oilier cnnnls. It was in 
Italy that the jrreat impmvement, in nitnlem canalj. 
over tlie ancient and Omj^sc* of rhina, was first intni- 
doceil, in M81, by tlie nmstnirtifin of locks aiiit 
shnc<*a to pun baato from one level to nnother It 
was the invcnUoil of two engineers of Vii4"rf)0, bn>- 
therM, wlio*e mimef Iiavi* not be«'n handed down. 
This improvement was soon after adoptt^l in the 
Milime<»e territory, under the dirwtion of Leoiutnlo 
(la ViihH, the famous pmnler. who was also celeltratefl 
as an enptn^^T, Inuiinl iunif;utinn liefiuiie so ini- 
porturit, tliai tlie tin I inn ^oventmriitp ntd great at- 
tention to it . Mild eiMu ted many itfvalloaa OQ the 
Mtih|ect, iiml numeroiiA tfmiiisM Wffv pollUiiied on 
tilt* ciioMntction of lockfuid tbe ut Of vaklngr and 
nianii*;jn^ imiaLs. 'Ilia ibUowiiif are Mine 3t the 
pnmM|>nl miinlH of modem Italy. Tlie Nmptglh 
firnmie, Wtwren Milan and tlie river 'l^eviiio. 1$ 
mi lei in lrfi|»tii, 130 Fn fwh feet broad at tlie siuwe, 
atnl Hi at th^' UxIook 1 1 was extended to Mlliin III 
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1257, and enlarged, in 1269, with a branch of about 
11 miles in length, from Abiato southward. The 
Martetena e«ma/ onuiches off from the rij^ht bank of 
the Adda, near Concessa (ancient Trizzo) ; is 24 miles 
in length and 33 feet in breadth, and is raised, in 
some places, by walls and embankments, 110 feet 
above the level of the river. In 1497, 5 locks were 
introduced into this canal. The great canal of Tesmo 
terminates at Milan. The Muzza canal is drawn 
also from the river Adda, near Cassano, and re-enters 
the riv^ at Castiglione, 40 miles distant. —In Pied- 
moni are the NavigHo d*JnSa, 38 miles in length, 
uniting the Dora Baltea and the Sessia. with a branch 
of 13 miles, to the Gardena river ; and a camd of 27 
miles finom Dora Baltea, a little above the &lls 
of the Po, which, passing IMno, unites with the Po 
4 miles below Casal. These 2 canals are par- 
allel to the Po, and substitutes for it. There are 
3 other short canals in this territory. In tlie 
duchy 9/ Mantua is the fossa Puzzola, 15 miles in 
length, finom the Mincio to the Tartaro, and the 
canal of St George, 7 miles long, branching to 
the lake of Mantua; also the Montanaro, 8 miles 
from the same lake to the Po, at Borgo Fute ; the 
fossa Maestra, 5 miles from Ozoma to the canal 
Montanaro; and the Fossero, from the Mincio, 7 
miles. In the duchy of Modena is a canal 16 miles 
in length, from Seochia by Modena to Panaro, which 
has several branches, one 5 miles long. In the 
papal territory is the fossa Rangone, parallel to the 
Panaro, fit)m which a branch passes off by Conte to 
Po Mort or Po di Jerana, and the canal Di Giovanni 
Niginales, f2 miles long. From Bologna to Ferrara 
is the canai di NavigUo, 24 miles long, and terminat- 
ing in the great marahes. There are, besides, many 
short branches of the canals, already mentioned, as 
well as locks and channels for passing rapids in the 
navigable rivers. 

Canals of Russia, The canals of Russia began 
with Peter the Great^ who had observed their useful 
effects in Holland. He commenced three. Tlie 
canal of Ladoga, begun by him A. D. 1718, and 
finished by the empress Anne, is 67^ miles long, 
from the Volk to the Neva, 70 feet broad, and iSe 
water 7 feet deep in summer, and 10 m winter. 
— ^The canal of Vishnei-Volosholk, completed under 
Peter the Great, but much improved, afterwards, by 
Catharine, forms a communication, by water, between 
Astracan and Petersburg, or between the Caspian 
and the Baltic, which is ^ected, as will be seen by 
referriiu^ to the map, by passing finom the Caspian 
up the Wolga, then turning into the river Ivert» ; 
leaving which, the canal passes over to tlie river 
Schlina, which flows towards the Baltic into the lake 
Martina, finom which flows the river Mista, which, 
after a course of 234 miles, discharges itself into lake 
Ilmen, from which issues the VoDc, that runs 130 
miles, and empties into the lake Ladoga, which again 

S'ves rise to the Neva, that discharges itself mto the 
Eiltic at Petersburg ; so that these three rivers are, 
in fiict, the same stream, passing t}ut>ugfa three lakes 
in its course. It is said that 3845 barques have 
passed through this canal in one ytor. There are 
many other canals in Russia, which we have not 
space to describe. The canals and rivers supply the 
diannels of a very extensive inland navigation in 
Russia ; so that goods may be transported, uy rivers 
and canals, from Uie frontiers of China to Petersburg, 
a distance of 4472 miles ; and the line of navigation 
from Astracan to tliat capital is 1434 miles. 

Canals of Sweden. Canals were earlv opened in 
Sweden, and the improvement of the inlana navigar- 
tion has always been a subject of great interest to 
the government. Among the modem canals of this 
iXHi^ry is that of Stnmuholm, 60 miles long, the de- 



scent 336 feet, the number of locks 25, breadth 18 
feet, and depth 4 feet 4 inches. The Kindac canal 
and the Gotha canal, intended to open a communis 
cation between the lake Wenner and the Baltic, have 
been commenced under the superintendence of that 
eminent engineer Mr Telford. The canal of JVol- 
hatta makes a navigable channel round the rapids of 
Trolhatta, in the nver Gotha, consisting of suoya- 
sive cascades, one of 60 feet in height, and, in all, 
114 feet^and situated N.E. of Gothenburg, about 45 
miles. The project of constructing works, by which 
to pass these rM>ids, was long contemplated, and 
finally accomplisned in 1800. These rapids inter- 
rupted the navigation of the Gotha for about two 
miles ; and the di£Bculty of making a canal past 
them was owing to the banks being bold and rocky, 
as is usual at rails of such extent. They are now 
passed by nine locks, mostly excavated out of solid 
rock. This is considered a gigantic work, and was 
executed by a private company, to their own emolu< 
ment, as well as the public benefit. 

Canals of Denmark, The principal canal in this 
country is that of Keil, which commences about 3 
miles north of Keil, uid passes 20^ miles across the 
duchy of Holstein to the river Eydar, which, running 
by Rendsburg, fiills into the German ocean at Jonnin- 
gen. The Keil canal thus opens a communication 
between the two seas. It was begun in 1777, and 
completed in 1785 ; is 100 feet broad at the top, 57 
at the bottom, and Uie least depth of water is lOfiset. 
The descent from the summit towards the Baltic is 
25^ feet, and towards the German ocean 23 feet It 
has 6 locks. 

Canals of Holland, This country, it is well known, 
is intersected, in all directions, by canals, which serve 
for navigation in summer, and rcMuls of ice in winter. 
The sui&ce of the water, in many of these canals, is 
above that of the surrounding country ; the lands of 
which are drained by pumping the water up into the 
canals ; for which purpose numerous windmills are 
scattered about the country, and kept in operation. 
For the great ship canal from Amsterdam to Niewe 
Diep, see Amsterdam, 

Canals of Germany. The improvement of inland 
navi^^ation in Germany has been obstructed by the 
division of the territory into numerous small jurisdic- 
tions, which are, in many respects, indepenident of 
each other. The canal between Vienna and Nett- 
stadt is 40 miles in length ; and that of Franctr, com- 
pleted in 1802, between tlie Danube and Jejsae, is 
of the same length, and has 3 locks. In Prussia are 
the canals of StecknitZy Planer j Potsdam, Finow, 
Muhlrose, Frederic fFUliam^and the Bromberg. This 
last was constructed under Frederic the Great, by 
the engineer Breekenhaaff. It is 16 miles in length, 
has a descent of 67 feet, and 9 locks. See Fossa 
Carolina, 

Canals of Spain, Spain has done almost nothing 
towards improving its internal navigation. Some 
canals have been projected, but only a part of the 
Arragon canal has been completed, consisting of two 
pieces of canal, both commencing at Navarre. 
Though this partial execution of the projected navi- 
gation has had a sensible effect in promoting the po- 
pulousness, fertility, and wealth of the neighbouring 
territory, the work stands still ; and there seems to 
be little prospect of the completion of the prefect. 

Canals of France, The canals of France, next 
to those ofGreat Britain, are the most important in 
Europe, in respect to thei# extent and the difficulties 
overcome in thdr construction. The whole length 
of canal navigation in France is about 900 miles, or 
about one third part of that of GrRRt. Britian. Canal 
of Briare, The first important work of this kind, 
constructed in Fr&nee, was tlie canal of Briare, called, 
AS 
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■Ibo, tlMl of the Loire and Seine, bMSine its c4^ject 
VM to fsoniiect thoM* two riven. It wbs 37 jrBS% in 
cxecttdoo, beinr bejeriin in 1(^05^ dimn); tlie rei^ of 
Hcniy IV., aodcorDpteUd in IMt, It is 84} mUei 
In leDgth. From the Loire, ftboot % m\\e fWun Briftpe. 
it luceods alon^ tlii? river Fmee^ bf Ouvjiuie atn 
Rfi^iiy, where itre 7 locks ; \\wn hf ChaiilloD afxl 
Mofitartps, and, n*«r f>i:i«y, mci-ts the nxvf homff, 
Vflri^h fillip mto the Sfiiie. The Icjcks of tliis auml, 
40 or 42 in rniiiilier, wen* the first executed in Krance. 
They %wry i'min I;; I to 104^ f«*et in leii^h.aTul fron 
A feel 4 iwhe* lo more timn 13 fi'et in lift, nnd are, 
lu^'onJiitg to §ome uuthorilie^, 14 feet 5 inches, tir^ 
lUTonlinp to otiiersi, 15^\*j fe^t, in breadth. The 
tkottoni of Ijie nititd in tb^^ wkk. It b ^nppUetJ 
with water pHnHplly hy iake^ ; one of the fe^xlers, 
Uiut of Triv^, h it iiiilefi in Jength. The cost of thi!« 
(•aiLiI is r«.litnjiteij ot *2t>/XM»xnX) foiWH, or alioiit 
M.7W),<KK*dolliin*, whidi, coiiskhrtnj2 \\w difft roiire 
in tile vnlue of money, i^ ueitriy e<]imi to tJiat of the 
Krie vi%.m\\ of New York, It \^ importniu for the 
wtjiply of ymvi^uym to rnri«. Tlir mnui du Midi, 
or iMtfffifrf/oc canfii,nuiki*s ii chimin i intention between 
tJie Mediterninejiii nt tJii* riiy of (etU^, imil Uie At- 
Ijintic metin ul tt»e nioiitti of tJie (iatonoe, pnssiiijr 
llmiii^ti tlir jirovJnre of l^nii^ni-^loc, iind i\ ^ujiplk-dl 
by (lie river* liannnie iind iJiroutlr, tiutl their triinj- 
lariei, Tl wiii luirlertuken in Kitil, ^fnif year^ afUT 
lluiii of Hrinre wan conipletfHt, iijkI Aiii^ml in l(j80; 
l>einff I «H Knirli^Ji niili^ii in IrnjjlJi, from tlie vtm^t of 
iJie Vfeiliii'mineun to 'I onfout.,.^ wlie«» it tiieets the 
(;tinninf' ; nt feet wide iit lite hurfiu e of tlie water, 
noil ;M rjf :*."* fi rt at tlie ImiHoim ; niiiif^, at (lie Mini- 
Hilt, V(M) metres, or nlmiit tiHi fe<a iilK>\e lide-wntiT, 
iijid Juiv1a« III h*rk««, vHr)lnpf in lift from 4 to 12 
feet, nnil ni*\it(jit4Ni by Urn t^ Ho feet lonus minI from 
17 to lU hamS, dniwln^ fi feet 4 inebi'** of wnler^aiid 
of 10<> loni hiirtlr'ii. The reMTVoir of St Ferrol in 
•»l(iuit«d lit llir Mmiitjlldf*%el, wlien* a ImhIj of wnter 
more Ihnii Ave i'VeiirJt li u«;tie't iti Eeii^lJi, i^^ aenimU' 
intetl, for (he *iij>|>ly of the noiiil^ (mm (tie sirenms 
ffjlltnir from the lu-i^hlMimtii*; irKmniJiin^i, Tht^ r*'* 
Mervoli' iiihI the liiihin>t nt t ji^dltMitHinry rover fAt^ 
wn^ji. *r)ie e/iimt pn)iw% muler ii moinilnio nt He- 
■lem^by n Innnel of 'TsM fi*et io lenKlli, liiii'*] through- 
ool wifli freefclPM "I of con^tnictifHi novel nt 

the ttmi* %vIm'ii ;s nmd*\ ittcMitrli now eorn- 

ninn. The van.., ...r^^^l ijy \i'd roud-lirid^es, 
itnd hai ftfi ar|nMlnri bride*'"*- It i*il'^ comjiletetl 
iiiwler LontN \IV\,iin(h'r the diriHlion of Frantjois 
AnilnH>>«^<ii,aH engineer. !t \s e^timatetl lo hnve ctM 
.*i.1/MX>/NK» fnines.or nliont ti J liO/KlOdolhir* ; in com- 
iiHrinjj whirl* willi the ro^t of «,imiliir works in fiit«t 
Hrilaln ntv\ thernitetl State*. iiilownnee m(i^,a.s above 
m|fge*ted, tie nini!»* for Ihe iliflereiire in the value of 
ttiottey, tlie mine iifimiiud cost, in Fmnre, Win^ u 
mijch ifTtiiter aehuil ro^t, in ihi-j roni|mri'<iii. The 
rtiHni uf (MrtttiM witi^ tJie r)e\t in onter of time, liov- 
injf Iwen h-yuii in 11*7,1, nnd eompletitl in lit95f, 15* 
)reai> arter lltat of 1 It hnimlie^ from 

the I.oir»\ near to Ui iles Ixlow tiie plate 

when' the nnud of [;<,.,. tbrst river, ami join* 

the nuiid of Urvire at M- i . . I King- 45 mdes 

hMig. One object of its . ,,i irn< ii.fi> \>as Io si\ i- 

the tllflicult nnvi^tlon on tJie LttarJ'- 

nml the jiinettr»fi n( tUt* ntmil of \V< 

river, luto to o) « . r route oi < 

tietwi^'n tlie I «* aud Vnr 

lock**, viiryin^ ; ! " ' *' 

of hftfi from 5 i 

ll»e Loire to iJi 

inches. The hnrtubit in from 3^;. 

tr^t, at Ui#^ imr0ice of tJie %v»!et 

4^ feet, when full, U» 2 feet, ^hi n luwt *l Tin i 

wv from 96 to Itnf feet long^iuul IJ ItTl U) au 



brand. Tlie €g| ie nae of its eonstmclion Is. nt&Uu} nt 
8jOOa/KIO fisnci, » nhout l^fiOO, ikiUiir». The 
ettmai tf Lamg k a mminiBilinp of the navlgutlou 
of thai of Orifsns, and tbe northern part of tliat 
of BriBfte, caiiimeiidii|r litom the northejn extremity 
of tliat of Briane^mnfT eitctidhiy to tiie Hirer i^ine, 
terminatinv^ in the iieiji[hboi]rbood of Foutaiueblenn. 
it wtks completed in 1723^ is 33 miles iong, 44 feet 
hmaa at th« sni&ce^ 34 at the botlom, and from 4 
to 5 feet deep. The towing jpatli, oo csach ride, i« ti 
feet 5 incha broed, ottt5ide or whidi^oo Hidi aide,!!* 
an embankment, like the Uvea on tlie Mississippi, 
or tlie dykes of Hollatid, 3 ieei high, id teel bruutl 
at the hase, and 12 feet 9 incbes at the top, to pre^ 
vent the waters from overflowing during^ Hoods. The 
whole deM-eiit w 13tl feet 8 inelies, divided aiiiotije^ 
i?l lorkj, which \Tiry in lift from 4 Io 7 feet, aiul in 
brendtli from 15^ t^ Id. Ihe cost is stated at 
tJiOOfiOO francs, or about 4(50 jtMX* dollars. It was 
constnieted about the same time witli the caijul <jf 
Udeoiis. The canal «f the centre, called, aUo, tliat 
of VhatiAm&t ami Kkewise a brandi of the " Gnujil 
NavigElian," completed in IT1>1, Jmves the Loire at 
Di/ion, follows the Iwuk* of the Arran, tlicn the lefl 
Imnk of the Boiirljonne, mid parses by Fnrre, Geniv 
liml. Airt% and lihiuzey, to the hikes of IMonschamiu 
and Lonif-p4.>mhi, whicJi form the svmuait-level, tlie 
rise iK-in^ t\^ feet, by :^ lock*!, in (j30J metres, 
'lite Slum nit-lev el is a illsliitice of 3i* 40 metre!*, whetice 
tlie canal descends, by liie river Dheune, to St Julian, 
wben< it crostea that river, and twiaaeaalopy ttie right 
hulk by St Benftjn» St Lcffcr and StCiJles to Cha^ny, 
leave* Ihe valley of tJie iJln-nnc, and crowies towiircU 
the river Halia, which it follows to itj* jniicti*in wiiJi 
tbe Saone at Chaionii, the descent from the Mimniil 
belnrr 4tM) feet by 50 locks, in a djstjince of 47/)Oa 
niel res ; tlie whole len^ li of tlie canal Viehipf aWiit 71 
niile*^, \Xw breadth at the surface of tlie water, 48 
fiH't.nt Llie ijoltotn .10 feet, the depth of tiie wattr 
ii\ feet, the lenfrth of each lock HX) ii et, ajid us 
hi-«Ktidth ItJ. Tile cost of tlii?* ciiiuil is sUititl at 
1 1 /H)0/IOO francs, or aljout ^,(K)0,0OU. The cano/ nf 
St Quintin unites the Scheldt wjtii tJie niiml of Fhiii- 
ders. It wa*; projected, in 17*^7, by the military en- 
^neer Dev leq , bot not con^^trncted i int i I 1 Bl 0. The 
orijifinal jUan, wbich htm Weu very nwirly followed, 
was to prorei-*! from Maquincoiirti near theScJiehk, 
to immnt St Maitin, tin re fioss tlirongli a tminel 3440 
toises, or a tiulc nnire than 3J milesi long ; then fol- 
bw Uie valley of Hellm^lise and Haut Court to llic 
liei|rht<4 of Trrniqiioy ; diere |»as» thronjfh a timiiel 
700 toises, a little more tluin | of a mile in lenpih^ 
coming out at Lfniin ; making the dii^tance of the 
lummil-ievel 7(>.M> toiw^*, w a little over 8 mUe*i, of 
which 1if950 are open, and 4140. or more than 4j 
mile»« subtemmeou^. The len<rtlj of tim canal is 
2S miles : in tlie ri^ from St t^nimin to the summit- 
(rvel, tliere arc 5 tock;*, atid in the «le»«*eiit lo Can^ 
hniy. 17= The c««t i« stjitcHi nt l2jfXW,lKX) liancs* 
' 1^ ottea areeomneftttcd 
'\ M» coBipiitcd, or in the 



C lUT HaiTAm. Tltt l^ffli»h were a 

renin ir French in eomintticiiiir the ixi»- 

^mirtton of nuuds n|»<n} a lar^^e srale. 'Ihe lint 

i fisi^Mrnible w<*rk fnf thi't de«-cMpiion wa*i tlie Stimkwf 

uiviitwaft pund ia 

1^ the tmpfWiCMiit 

^.-u>u.n,P. ..t,,p.,t Uiniki wbknpliow«8 

^ .utU f haoKiHl Io tluit of a t^paiate canal of li 

in leof^th. M hilr (he work on thb canal wa* 

i»i pro|f rvsji in I 7f.l*. ttie ihtke of Hriilp*nnler obtahird 

im art of ftArlUiment for nmkifig' ^ iir*ley brook uai- 

^tie fnnn VV itrnfey mill to tlie river Irrell, for tlie 

>ve uf tiirilidiiiiig tlie li«n$|iortttti(m of coalt 
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from Iiis estate to Manchester ; but, seeing the ad- 
vantaffes of stOl-water navigation over Uiat of a 
ri%'er/he conceived the project of a canal over dry 
land, passing the river Irwell by an aqueduct, and 
thus making a oonmiunication between his coal-mines 
and the town of Manchester on one level. The plan 
was subsequently extended, and the duke, who lived 
14 years after the commencement of the execution 
of his prqject (he died in 1772, at the age of 56,) 
devoted hAs Ume and his fortune to the execution of 
his great work, with the assistance of an engineer 
cUstinguished for his genius. He diverted all His re< 



sources into tliis diannel, and, to enlarge liis means 
for tlie undertaking, he limited his personal expenses 
to £400 a-year, ana is even supposed to liave shor- 
tened his life in consequence of the toils and anxiety 
attendant upon so arduous an enterprise. It was a 
mnd project, wortliy of the sacrifces he made to 
It And it is a stupendous monument, whereby his 
memory is associated with the wealth and prosperity 
of England. The works were projected oy the ce- 
lebrated engineer James Brindley, and executed 
under his direction, and constitute a lasting memorial 
of his genius and skill. 



The following art the principal Canals in Great Britain. (Originallt denote* the first auumed cost per 
share, where the actual cost is nci ascertained,) 
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Ffdid Ab? tffmt liAT^aur tn Dad KvfiF, it taTemry brldn. 
Kurober uf nh^t^, 350 i (iriiri«nity» £\m ; Taltie in 195^4, £5. 
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tRlIpfllanff lit lickiuill. T'he ilrst ^jtnilt^ afp kv^J, fttrminif, ivitti tha 
Cnrtntry *i>d Oxfonl i'*nal, a leTrl ni 73 milp?i. wfihuut iudiidkjif \ht 
brtnelie*. It hft** tuum t^ n% AAtihy.do-tA-S^ittirh and frufctnti (the li'^pth 
flf iha twti Ie liU} ^hHh,), and an inm rnUway^ itiH«4 m len|^th» it* the 
Clouddiblll in]ni»KH U hu 2 Mqufilui-t bridgr«. At Btxitliorpy, k #tr«in- 
^ng^iiA k iTi'i'>t»l, to tMHiTfff tit« WRtt-r to t, fi-^drf fiif this ■uiuintt.lcv«L 
NmnbcT (if iharei, lIlS^ ; nk(, Jil3 j prk* in teai, £90. 

Fr«m Rii4^dBle f^md^ tic MurJwACer. to Htiddrralrld, at DDdc^nff eM ( 
hMA !t Hqorduct brt<ipt»j baa4i' i^f ^b tooa biirdeD* Kumb^r of flhnrpi, 

Frrtin rfTPr Ciildvrj^brtnw Wftlt«6p!d, tfi Bitrtiby bfi^fip i hMUi nqniFdiiet 
brijW afiii -^ hxlkA, Number uf i^bareif TiO^ fyi«t, £lOOi pric« in ISJl, 

Ffntn'WyB to BB«}n(rftfnk« j hid tit Tirtd^i-i uid IS lorkm. Tfumbfr of 
BhRFpi i;3eO; coBt, £100; pffc* in 1831, £b. Tho 1 inula branch » ^ 
milea In It^j^ith. The bftala are of 45 toua burden. It baa n tunnel of | 
of a mflip, 

Connnt-mtTn In. th« Birtnki^liAtn and StafiordRhtre cHiut, amt tirmK 
natf'^ in tfi^s Hirmtni^am and Fii44?li^v {^iielI. Th^ baati arp 70 iwml ]rti7^ 
Diid7 wififS and of ifS ume brirdf^iL Niirnber of 4biuf>«, 1000; nrtRinally 
Jtl40 J prtPi* in 19^1, .£3lik 'Ilif lunna^ici' it not t<j i-xctM'd Id pi^r mile. 

From tlup CifVMitrj i^^nal, bt WhittiiijffeiHi bri^fikptu Bkrtninirltam rannJ, 
at FaTmi*r*« Biidf « : hm H Utrk* ^ baa^ £l tttua burden, Niunbci- gf 
tturrM, IDOa : amount nf xhaiv, £IM. 

From the MonmnuthnhSre mnal toflpr^n. There U, at Abergnremif, 
to Iron imitway a milt* \i\ It^nfth : nt Wala Dew anuth^r 44 miU^f and tit 
O«n|roinef ajnoUier I| mil#r U ii«« a tunnd of ^flK) vara** and :! >qtie. 
diirt brld^C'i. Nomber cf iharvs, lU0i5: orfrtnullr, -Cl^i. Pric« Lq 1831, 

F^'Ofn tbe tldp-mnitf o/ the MeTmeT^ at Itifneom OaPn and nt Lanfffnird 
brMse dlvidi-d Into V hfrnjche*, one tcrnifiiatiniF at Manrlit-HtHr^ th*« fith^r 
a<t PenDlnnton^ nnkr ilir tuwn of fi#i|ib, I'bf vtUoIh Ivi'kAKe f' the ^ f^et 
at the MtT-nrfp in. ri*injf frrim tide-wnt^r, by 10 lock*. This mnal, 
with ft part 1^ the Trent nt\4, MiTs^^y rmial <-omiectJp'd with \t, mukei ft 
ler^l of to ixiHpfl, :jO H,f whic^b ore tm thtt ranat. Mr Ciiry ^tnti'm tUat 
th^reireal^nil IGmlk^d of t-jLnnl under irramd wlithio tbf inout)ialn> at 
Wfirvlef. U b«a !t priiii-ip«l nqiicduci brtd^i>f(^ and n^vf r«l flinuilfr fine«> 
Arcbfd brnnrh«9 pnHfijff rroni it at tun^ldvfaJ'itediBlauc*^ under the town 
nf hlAijrht^rfr, frijtm une «f which c<nik ar? hoieted up to «Df>ply thf io< 
hnhitainti, is^h^rb tb(» proprit'torii» ptifC*ft«or* to tb<* dnitr of Bridffan'»teri 
Mir bvnnd to furnish tbt^m at \A^ for TW lb«« — an adT«nte|ii to whleh 
0101:1) »r the pro^pfrHy r^f that ti>wti ham bfnpn attrlbntf^ Tlie embatilt. 
mpnt ori^f Siratford meadnwa i« yt)0 yurdu hhn^, 17 feethith, and ilS fpet 
wiide at thi! hm*v\ that bt BHrtinn \iriA^tf En Vin) yiirdelotiip niid 40 r«#t hiffh^ 
Tb« tofinavi? ie i^. fvL Numbvr of shares HOil ^ amount XKPO ; pi-ifu j£Si5. 

Front Tnunt^n bndKe to llie month M \iw AvoOj- b«Low Brbtul The 
€perationi «u tJjla i>aiial wef o at a stand Lu 18;^4. 

From Anrbolme ti? CnJstor. 

A hffttifh i^r ih* Grinid Trunk rannH^ terminntid^^ at IHtoietc?. 

llii<« Ftitpendoui cauai pix**^ UiroO|tfti h chain of tnkri, tir ^Aj^ bji4 
narrnHF arm* of ttie «ea : and, bj makinf? 1^1 ^ Tnite* of fanaJ, And df^pt'n- 
In^ the bHfi of th« river a I.«rhy nfid 03 ch, and dredfr^nK to d«ep«<n a part 
of Lorh Neta (In the w^ hole a di^tJiUK'e of 4j^ mil^^^ makicipt th*" total Icastk 
of excAi^RtJon ^ tnUt")., witJi a lockufv, np and doivn» of ]1M! fi^i't), an In* 
leriur nairi|jration of iS50 mi|e*» U oti*iw4 arroM tt*e central p^rtof Scwt- 
land^ front the Bdurrny Pirtb, on the #ait^rn r^^Hst, t» Cantyre^on tha 
vrrx'tt^rn^ and about op^Mi^ite to the northern eoait nt Ireland ; beisff on* 
half of Che dtetancM vf tb^ navigation b^twero the «ameextreni« poiuta, 
round the nortlieru c^aat by the DrkneyrL Tt Haa V7 ludu, loclodinff tli4 
tlde.l«trki!i, uue of them VtO, but moitt If not all^ thf othfra 180 fertToi^g-, 
and jUI 40 fe^i «f idn ; thua op<euii]g a ahi|]i.iiiiv)|fiitlo4i throngh the midst 
of the conntrf ^ rii^ing^ nt tlie in mm it level, 94 /*'<'t above ibc tide- water 
of the ea«lrni co<ebtt, imd D6i feet abuve that of th? n^eatf m, Khowi[i<K^ tlia 
OHan to tw ^ re«t hlf ber nu tb« ciiat^ni. At furt AufLiAtUiii, wb«>re it 
lc»f« L4idi N«i in a iwittkweaiciiy directl<i|]| thia canu is cut tttraiigb 
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M to the amMmniv of tlw roit, wttii 
rMmr bctiLudi, prt^Mnta aginodeDiDhU 



Vm glAda of the fiirtiflrvtUm. Ikiit ■ddlnf io thp mfllttf r defencpt •• wtll i 
m to the appMmnfv of tlw fort, wttirb, with tht- iivr Ich-Iu of ma«« 
'liuaiiutiuf cirlil uid roiititar)- eQ^^DL 

tetnery. From Jjich Ni-«, pwaiup in I , 

w^tnTMtUy difvctiaD *4 Ibe rwiftl t» Locki Oh\ If mile, thn lAOd te if 1 
/eet abar« tht* water lint, wliicfa, wjili the depth »i waiter in the caoa^ 
m*kr« an eaif^vAtiim, id tltl« dlstiuirf, nf 10 rr«t in dej^tti, with ■ bottoa 
of 40 hn in br«adth. To »•▼• rock-cuttiiic, in dcMMidint, io tbe WMt 
wiirdly dirwtHiQ, mi b«fnr«« from Loeli Ukfa to L<ieb I^Mhy, tb« iiAtuimt 
difltfrvprf of thv Kurfares of tli« two iaket b«liif tH feirt^ tbu whole vtm 
of Loeli t^^-hy, wtitrh it 10 mUea tn kmcth «od 1 in bri>Hc)tli, h raiwd lit 
f«^t Id the laat 2 miiif*. b^cfore th« caiid* In it* wi^t^rkr directioa, enters 
Loch Eil^ thfr«» in a detMiit of A4 fii«t, whi^cb ti pa«9M4 by S ooniM>ct«l 
Inrlci. nrh J 90 ft^tt ton^f by 40 in brMulth. Thew lockj we roaiidc4 oci 
Invrrtjed nrrht^, exhibitiof a. solid and eontJntuMka bmm of mrntnmrj MO 
yanda in te nittii atid 20 yards wida, in whicha •■ tale m IW4, aad 5 yoara 
MftfT iu t^rumiructum, tin Buw hdd been diaoirarvd, I1ie ffatai an* of 
c*^t.uua. lliiiR BynU'iit v( hicka liai noeivtd the faodful •(ipdlntton nf 
Si^ptun^'t StairmM* i axid tbt appeoraDoe of larfe im«eU, n-Uh ibt^ir 
nui-t^ aikd ri^trinnir, de»erridlini¥ thoae atuftvodttiu Utrka. from tht* bill tiK 
word« l>Hb £n. 19 mont miijuitic and iinii^r^lni, vxhibitlnf a atriJdiu: io. 
atttnee **{ tlte triiimpb i^i arL In the di«^tHn«3e of 8 mlUi^,^ from Ladk 
Locby Ui tidf-watpr in Lnch Eil, tb« i^aual, in paaiing altitur tb« aortJfc. 
writ#irly bauk or Uie rivisr Lo^rhy, rro«ar*, l^y aqupdurt brtd|pf«,3 Iwf^ 
Blrfamn and 2ri «ntialler ooea, Sinxw lb#tsupairucti<>n of tliH cmnaJ. iipwarda 
vf a ml 11 km 4>r re»r^t«tre«a barci been pUnM alung \U burdera. Tb« cuat 
of Uiia i^tfttt uati'itial wurk waa, for 



Managfrn'COt and travctUng fi,p«fi»e«« 

TiniWr, ,.♦.., 

llaebi«i«fy^ cwt-iroo work, 4ic. 

{Jnarriei uad Mmootj, . 

hbippliifp 

Ijtbeor and wtirkniaoahipi 

HiHMM aitd bulldiuftf 

Purchase and damafe of Ui»d, 

HoDM* lahoiir, . « . . * 

Koad-nmking'^ . « . ^ 

laridtfoiHl i*apeotet, • . . . 



Add, to complete the drtMlf Ing', 



1)f 1,13110 

ll/^JO 

41»,000 

4,O0U 

47.M0O 

4,ni]o 

2,000 
7,S00 



£&ic.aoo 

AaanmLaf tbe nooiber of rollea operate upon to be 2&, Uie euial aott 
XSiCLMM per tulle. It wai oooitrorted uodrr tbe dirirtioii of Thoaiaa 
ToUord. Ew). As yet it baa turned out an unprofl table ap^culatiim. 
Ditriiif Um yeor Iftw, tlie totail revenue of the cmial« ariainff frum toooafe 
doeo and all otber auuroea, amouoted to only £)C.d75, whUe t^ oipAlikanr 
«xpeoditure, durtiif the Mune yoar^ Ba»ouiile>a to S4^1X 

Frofo * fteiv-baain on tbe St-Tem* near CafdilT. Io Mertbyr i If eoinii»nted 
with TarJuua ralJwayi, voe of whieh it V\ iniloa toof . NuntW of iluhrea, 
000; t^M, £\rt l!l». 44. t pHee in 18^, £tSi, 

Fnira iii« Dee, it Qi«il«r, to NaDtwttdh, where It eommunicalea with 
tbe Whitrbur^h lirvorh of %xm Elletfoere catwL 

From the Trent, ni Stcn kwitb, to ChetterBeJd ; hai 65 \or'k» and K tun. 
i»aia. lofftther WOO yardi \m\^, and S| ftMt wide. The lower p«rt nf (bo 
auiali. It DAelgftble for boau U fruin MtoOO toot burden^ aud tbe bkgbiT, 
belnf batMorSB feet broad, it oavlnable for IxiaU tif «iilv jifU or V9 iaiia 
bur^n. Tbeee boat* rm tQ feet long and 7 feec browd. N timber uf 
ahvea, 1200 : omt XJOO; price in l«ai, £170. 

A part of the line of canal between Li»iidvii and Llrerpnol, Number 
of aharea, 000 1 WMMint, £100; priee £170. 

Prom loeli OUp to ludi CrtoftQ. Numlier of ahww. tSil: «ott,£5l)^ 
price in lBSI,£it. 

Froiii the Erewuli cual, at Laiijftfy, Io Crooifard, || %m MreraJ 

onela, aod puMa the river Derw«»itt by an auoi'diM 1 900 yard* toitf aitd 
90 feet b^frb. The vrrh nvrr the channel t«f tbr rtrer la HI feet broad, 
Aiiothi*r aqiu>durt ov<»r a branch of the D**rweot ki WOO yardi loOff ami 
au foot hijtb. hach aqueduct o«t about £»KWl Number of share* , iOil i 
«»tX3l «.. ItM. prjcein t8:tl,X4«0. ., ^ « . . „ , 

Frirni Grand Surry cooal to Croydoa. It bat <9 liN^k^. Nombtr of 
aharr*, 4M6; orifioally, £100} prle* to l«IK £1 17*. Qd. 

From the river D«*vh» hetwew »wiiil«o aod Mex burgh to Baroeiler 
canal, 1 he hoaU are frtMo M to 00 loaa hardeit. It haa two braochr*. 
of 31 Bod U loUef in lenftb. 

From tbp rivt-r Trent l» Derby, h umber of tbarv», flOtl j rodi, £ 140 ^ 
priee io llSiU £1^'. ^t I>m a braorh. the t'^ewtah, 6> milet La ieiiath. 

Prom the Kcun«<t ai>d Avon ranai tu the river Houti hat not torn 
pltfled in Illi4 ; bai a branch 9 milet Innir. 

Frott Dublin, at the muotb of th« Liffvy, Io tbe river ShamiMii, aear 
„o towa of Mor^ ItpaMes H mllc« arri>Mi a inarvb, in wbich the ah- 
aertAtiff aalara of tha aall rendered the work emirineuaty expenatre* 



F^MS Uie Woreealer and mmlnf ham csoal. It haa 111 lorka ; • Ina. 
IM*K •»• 2rm yarit In leoftil. auother (M3 yarda, aod the other lRh(fl rardu, 
all I'M feet Wide { and Bear nne of them, the Laplat toonemt pave. U 

la, BMrly eantlfiMOt. Miimbcr «f aharaa. lMK»i ortyiBally, £1UU} 
prlee la IRM. £m, 

Thia ranal Ma* lo«tltoted in order to eMBoel 1km P«nth aM Clyde 
««aal with tiM rItY of Edinburgh. A ooaipaay of ihareholdert iiibiajn^d 
an aetol parllaawat for H la l»l7t Ibe wi»rk waa barna l« Marrb IHl^; 

1 the iirbole Una wai completed In May I am. It teaa <«Nnp1eted at an 
-.jnnoiai rmpett»e« In aoaaequenrti of lt> havkAt tn be carried over a ra. 
rtfli and tlte wairr ^tf t^itb at »tal»fae< by a brkdir« «& f"H In belfbt 
aiid ¥» La leflith, a»l »f er tbe Aron about a u.ile abute ibt brLdfe of 
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Orvnd Wi«tifrn 

Tlv«rt0D briMi^,,, , 
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ITtfO 
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1190 



1777 
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t B^iii'linur hay, ti> whkti it ftf^^ffndi! bjr J*J ^■i^'-kh, 71 feet In Ifii^gth jtmJ 
lH(i hrt^ndlii. When full. It Iim B f(^t af Triit^pr. Nnrubef at JkhMTtw, 1*&I { 



thk», to'tbd'iuiiith af ChlLiitiikr. thtr cki»I had tu b« linriFil thro i iff ii ui 
exQ«ivtion itr iuniif 1 «r (Wja ywda l*niir* Btfainiei tfni'se very i^Kp^twivfi 
iiii4i!rt>kinRiii Vxen* wfT^ mniiy ttf «ni»lli4<r mtmiTifrit. Altug^'Lhi-r (Im 
l^fltCtt of the* Uolifii C4111U it ^t tn^lt^ I itBhnpnd^, ^ficludipif tuwiiif-piithf 
thirty yKi-d* j wiirre tbc bojiCji turn* m ymt-di, witli 11 d<»|ith ot flT« f^hpt 

Thb fmiLkl is Fnid tci bi*< thp flrEt cnn^triiH^Nd in Kii^llAiijd for BjCTfraltoml 
ptirpf^vs, 44 w»ll lui trndd. U hn \^Vl ynT^^af Lunu^hiag^. NuinlMr wl 
»lMir*i, JI575 , co*t XI33i ftrlcf m IflaJ. J£7£. 

FfMtf tlir J'rvMt tn rf-iifnfiitil ir«tiAL 

It ■ fmrt of the JJv«rpoi^l Jirie, jitminfr th" C3r*tfd Trunk with tlvf t>w 

Biriuiiiif]ii(fei, are cnnLlnufttFoU-" flf thi'L 

Trom th* tido-wvtrr, nt thp jijfm^Ufin of tJie riT(*T Citjron with the 
Forthf ti^ Glw^ftw. U wu the^ Hmt confide rjifal«i wnrk vf thr kiiid tiii^ 
dtTinkim hi ScfiUimd, hiirinif bfeo E^omipftu^ Id 1 777 and cinnipLi'ird In 
imi. It aeiM^iidA, fnim tlie Forth to th» feniramit, bv iftJ torka, ISei re*% in 
ifii miies, uid k^fpn Lliii t6ve\ tfl niiit>M, tc^ US*-^i;ui«' ftiu), urid! milt? W^ 
jnnd tliAt dty. termiiuit^ in ttir Mi^dklarid raitn) biulo- Abuiit ^ mW^t 
ituTih ttf the p>irt of DundftSt nt>ar Gbi*f{oir, a brAnrh iif tbis ^-miml ptv^ea^ 
off 9j milt^ fTQ&^inr tlm Knlvlu bv a &tfine Hq^uf^U'Ct* to the tiili'-wDM^r 

amxiuftt fit tharp, ^IIM); pri^v per (shnrf in tB:ll, J^iiO^L 

From ttia Tri^Dt, at Tork««-y. tr^ thi* WiUuiui. U la. k l^reil 

ThiirftUal WHA projfrt'H fur thi* purni*^^ of rarriinip i^piKla and e^tli 
froa OlMffaw and ftrnfreiwiihirv ti} t}ir< port fit ArdrctMMirt. FTiim 1 
vftftoitr of drcoiMstJuicjei it was n^ver riH furthtr Uiaii from C^W^row lo 
tlw tnim iif Johns^tijnt*, frooi iHipur^ a railvrny jjr'Pci-odjt tt Ardri<4iti|ii. 
ft}, T.) Q:^ It was iipvn thin cNnai that the lii^ht papsngft-boiitA, lat«^ly 
introiduc^dt wtfTf flr^t tM*^ trith >tiicc«vi. Thfr<»ri#iual tJiuii^ht afUneimt 
wf birJievtf, b^Utrtifit ti^ Sir Koiitton 11X JnhiMtone. who, in IB-'^. |t4»t 11 
mndrl OII4 madtf in wixni, whtc!h virrpim^nd^ on tTihl, all ^i.ti^^'tAtiMn, 
"^rhfy are nnw rtmitruci^ of very thin ahept^ of \tmit not exf^HdiFif Che 
tbtcknf*ii.9 of H hhkllinK nvtd utpd on varioiu (ranaJ«tbn>u^houtth« L'liitrd 
Kinifdiiiti. The be«it, «nd indMcil Uir earh«iC niaiiufacttiff r» of them, arv 
M4i*4ari Haiiuah ft Riiid^ tnjltha in Pa.«ley. Ttrnvm^de fiif I he Glfidfuw 
und ArdroMan cmnal htp 70 fi<et l«iDg'« 5| bronlp and welifh nnl>r 11 ci:wt. 
They ntfry vf\th ^wt*- 71) i>a-i^?tiff rsi^ una are draJTfrfd at a K^eat vi4otrtty 
hy a (-tiyjple of lunmes. Tlie wli^M met uf ou(5 r^ tin' in anioiiDta laimif 
JtlSO. Thf ^iTet^iT their ex 1^1 Ivtirp lit^vt tti tlkoir nhapt^ anA iL^iitneat, 
Uy which the horftra are enab^t^d tu drn^ ikt^tn a^arf th*? ^iir^^^ whlrli in 
lonnc'ti hv nil ve,f«eii In a i^tmH^ q( motin'ri, and whi'rb Impede^ their pm- 
grrsH, Kothinj? caii be »mitothi*r Of i<^M fMti^ruIng U.i tin? trarellf r tiian 
ih^mi e\^^t%ty% <vHVfymnn^ ^ and lh« invention nf them^ At a time ivhen 
rail^road!^ were direateni^kg' to anpenede iaiMUa, baa be«u fortunate fw 
Cho^e iiitvrriiti'd kn liie latter. 

Jr'ntTB the Def , *t Klrkeudhripf bt, to Ditlry. 

A channfi fiirHhi[inavi|^[i{Ui|toa'vtiid the windinfsof the ^eern from 
Berkl«>y FilL» where it lemrei that river. Ui Uloucp^iter, where it jriiod the 
rtver s^ain^ Nmnher of abareR. IIKO i prire in 1^4^ MW, and a Loan r>f 
£jna per ihare« nialcinff Uie inre^tinent £Kiii pet iharu. 

A part of the ilne tietween Lr^ndLin and Liverpoui, from Brentford tn 
the Oxford £^nal at firaunftJ^m. it hajs lOJ locki : paaseathe river Oiue 
and it* valley hy an ernhniUfment aJaout half a mile in l4iDi{tb knd 30 fe^t 
hi|rh. It haa a tuiini-i at HIijiWortIt, 'Jim yards it, U'tigU\ iB f*et hipfh, 
and 1^^ wide; and auotlii-r Ht HmunAton^ s^]i4^ yardit Iou^h the other di^ 
cnrndnnn hn^ng; ttie f^fCie a* thrae of Che Blidworth tunnel.. Nuubarflf 
Hhar«i^, ii, fnOa. orif^linlly, £MN) l jprire, £2^ 

F"ffim ih?? Thatnep. at itytherltihliie, to Editcham. It ii of iat^« dimeti- 
■Upon^ bi'hig navifliible by the rhamea boat«. The Kimpany payi tn hot^ 
dooi 4iinually^ JCfiO, fur the juni'tion of the <«jiil vrlth th^r J'hamei. 

Ffi*ni the nioutli of the Kx^ at Tnpshmii, t« lauFhton brid(r»? j, in ISJii 
wa% hnt partlcmy flniihed. Number aS tharei, Sti^i co«t X1s*i price ti; 

A ^artof tb* Htm bttween lUmdi^n and lireipooL It bft« 4 tcinnelf, 
in teurth 3S40 yurda, and i3 feet wide, Nnmber r»f ibarfis, IWOi ; pttkm lu 
JB^K Xtl54X llie tonnage la from Sd. tv 44d. pi^r m^le- 

Froni^ tite Leire^ter and Sorthinnptiiti Union canal, neaf Foxtoo, m tlifl 
frrand jnnetieu, eiut ttf Br^uniton tunnel, Nncnber oftbiirtHt 1^1 1 «Mt, 
£lOi>^ price In 1SH, £^« The canal hua, boftidet, li Itiftn. i£ ^ per cMit. 
Uilerent, ff jei9.3Sf7. 

Frocn the T^ent^ near llolane Pf«r{inint, toOrxnthan, It hat dJrid'^ 
fi pr^r cent., and ieft a eit^nr surplus nf jg^'MOO to meet unfiiretfpn a«'i- 
dfiits Nmnher of dha^f^749; eiis^f, .eiM^ price in JiSl] £11^ It ta 
eupplied with water vvhuHy fnun rftervMtn. 

From thk> Manchf^wter, Hoi ton mhA Bary caiuU^ at Byryi tn the Leedi 
aii^ LivvrpoitI, at ChiirHi. 

From the fi-rirn, iit Glooe«itfr, to the W*^, at Hereford. It haa 3 
tunoels, of 2ISfflt iS-iOt and *40. rhakinit, in tkll, 2&(^ >afd«. In «jn»eqnen» 
of the iP]Hrnln|f of thU canjLl, the prire of ctmi% at Lrdhory wan reduced 
ftticn ^in. bi «H- pi^r tfjti. Sliare^ , origitinJUf. £100 ; urire in I'BiK XG(». 

Flrom RamadtiulB t^anaJ, ni H ijdder«fl«ldt tu the Af a!:K:bm<ter. Aah^a 
and Oldham canal, at Duekenfleld bridge. neaT Maraden. It hju a Um^ 
nel ff 53^80 yardn in length. Number of aUares, fk£SS i cobi, £^ lla. i 
priee in tiril. .£t5 I&9- 

Firtttit the Aviin^ at Do1e.mead„ near Bath,, to the Rennet and Vtvw* 
biiry . It liat. an nauf duct Lridi^e urer Hw Avon. The boata are ol i5 of 
yfl bpni harden. Number of fthareti, 2&,;JStSi cmt, £3^ tta. -, price in L83i1 . 
JEV5 lOt. 

Fmin the Severn, at Areley, tn Klngatoik It haa two tiinneJa of W&'^ 
and l£.50.nial[iiicAl(M)yarda. 

From Kirby fCeiidal tn If oij,5bfrfl.n. It haa tnnnela at lJin«»»ter and, 
Chorleyi HOC! yard^ long in ihv wtf^le. It paiv^Ree the Loyne by a etnne 
ijqavdiiet, SO ftn^t higb, un it arthe«„ each oF TO feet ppaii. - H biv» aJM» r 
mad HiHda^ s^^ BlaeksilU ISO teal hif h, Thft bsfili ajm M feet Um^ 
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iind 14 broad. Number of sJi&re«i^ llpOP^Ij cott, £47 Q». 8d. ; prjiee in 

Fi>im LIvf^rpfMnl tu I^chhIs, TUc boitt nariji^tlinfr between Li'edi and 
Wliran wv m 'M tiiD« tturden; tihrH^n belotnr Wi^an, iind ii<n tlii* Ald« 
Leeds, of 'iD toni. The tuuneli at Fnulhrldgi' and FidhIov nrej in Ihe 
whule, 16i)U yards hui|ir. It hna « b«<Mutifu1 aquv^durt briJifi? urer the 
Ayri*. Tlie i'M-kfj ftr** 70 fct'l lonff and IM vridi'. Tlie iiuinb-t»r ^f itharra 
ja leSSTf} J ormnaily, £100 eai li : price in l^t, £3ftSj. TDoriiure ud Di«r< 
rhandiMe. l|d per mrlf-, mi cci»h laid lime, Id. i nti ^tr»ne, WL 

From the LfjURhtinruui-h ba&in to the Snar^ which haji Loen r«'ndered 
lu V liable aa Tar aa Leicvattfr, Kumberof &harefl, &IJ)i ciMt, X140] pri^v 
in »fi3L £2IS. 

Fr»Jin L»"lreKt*»r to Market TlartHirniairh. It hai 4 tnnpeli, lOot?, AGO, 
B90 ADd ixm, \tk the whnl«i ."^12, vards in len^h. Kumber uf ihfu-ei, 1B97 ^ 
cu«t, £«3 \m. i priee in 1S3I, £74. 

F^oni the Tr^nt^ near hawley, In Lonirhboronfh. Number uf tbira, 
70 i eoit, £I4« 17s. M. \ price iii 19^1, XtflOO, 

From the Mer^ey^ and lrw«*ll navii^iiJDii to Bolton. Tha loek* hft»e 
iM^fi Tepftiwtrtiftcd and enlarged. Number of ^oret, 477 j Drt^iudljrj, 
£250 i price in ia;-H,£ltj! 



A coatlnaationofthe F^rth and C]yd» ranal, to the Monklnad t 
Thhi eaa&l vi'a« bcgnn in I71X> by a ronjpiu^y, Arnd \rikn intended lo fumiali 
a cheap ecinvpyAnee for real frmn tlif Mirmciand cuAterJc* to the elty of 
UlaavoMr, an obji'ct tvhk-h it ba'^ ftilly nrr^^mpliiaht^d. tt entend* about 
18 m ilea in l^ n^ and l^'rnticiatt^t ^iti the eiv^t at a plaee about Ij miii* 
south of Airdrte. Tb^ caual in 36 leet bruord at the top and :W feet at the 
bottom. The depth uf ih# water it noeralhr 5 feet The Jefel is pte- 
•erred by voeanji »i 4 larks of -i rhambera. Thia caii4l ha* Icen atnonir 
the mcMt Auc^^ffufiil in iJrilaJn btith wA reirardx Ita larvli-ejifaletHtM to the 
inhabltajit« of Glaifow and the pruftt of th«> Bliarebolders. 

ThU canal b* remarkable for the t^xtent of Itn railways, and inrllnedi 
planea. Number nf »harp«, S4JjQi; em\ XhJOj price, £:^5. It baa. be, 
■idea, a lf>an of £43,Siec'% ait ao Inierctt of & per rent 

From A hnuirb rtf the Etlesmeir(< cantl to Newtovm. Ntunber of aham, 
700', CKTiirinally. £l(JO; prtiv in |t«31, £80^ 

From the river KVatb. Ht the Giant** Orav#, X& tlie Aberdart eaiwl, at 
Aberuant It M>rr«K ftur the tmn«portati«in of copper and lead or« frum 
Corawuli i» Ukmorfoniihife. Number 0>r abarea, S47: co»t» £l(/7 [£la. : 
price in IB3]> £J00. 

From the Thamea aiid Savarn canal in the Wlifa und Berks, 

From the Trent, at Koitiiifham, to the Crctiuford canal, near Langley 
bridge. 

From MelKiii Mowbraj to Oakham. Number of aharea. 388: coat, 
£1S0; price In I83I, £3i< 

From tiMi CtTirentry canal to the river lh\n at Oxford, and a part ol the 
fnuid line between Literpool and L<mdon. ti baa 3 aquedoe-ti of very 
corndderable ma^ltudt*^ m tunnel at NewbuM l£5 yard* lon^ and I^^ feet 
widM, and one at Fenny Comptun ) 18S yard« loofc and % wide It riaea, 
from: the level of the Coventry rAiial, in ^ inilev, to the lummlt at 
Ifar^ton ToUs, 74 feet 1 inch, he luf Uxk* \ and detcendH^ from the ■nm* 
mit at Ciavdon, In ^ uiiJeft, to th«' l»ii. IIX^ feet, by m \mk*. It hai \«A 
atone and hrtck hrkdffe«. f t eoat £l78/>4^ itock, beaidei £|?IO,000 loan, 
above half of whn b haa been paid ofll Number of tharea, 1786: oritflti. 
ally, £im i pricLt iQ 1831, £500. 

From the Maacbeater. Aablon, and Oldhatn eaiud. at Duckenfleld. tn 
the ChAptl Milton baalo. It h«» a railinf^ay a mileiP foofr. It paaarf lUn 
Mer-<^y, by a hri^n tOO f««t high, of 3 an'Jiei, eacb of 00 feet apan. Niiui. 
ber of »bare«. ii400 : eott, £48 : prieei £65. 

From the river Arno, oear Little Haiaptoo, to the bay cooDMled with 
Portsmouth harbour. Number of aharea, v^lA; ant, £M\ prtoa ixk 
lft:U,£lO. » •• « r- 

From the Calderand Hebhie navlgntiou to the Hnddervfifld rami. 

TKe la^t link, tmax Loadoii* of the chain ennnertioe that city and Uvir 
pooL It im^inmettaia at Paddinjrlon, frnm th«r €mijd .Innction caiud, aiMl 
meeta the Tnamea at Limehau»e^ deiceodin^, by H (•wk*, to a baain ivtm, 
muntratinir %iritb a ahip iiM-'k. The iork* Iihvm dunble ehamberv, wbieli 
are eatimated to make a Mivinr of one third of the uaual naantlty of «ra. 
ti>r. It ha* V tunnrla, one at Maida If Ml, 970 yard* imir, the oUirr tindrr 
lallD^m, 900 yarda. Number of diarei^ SI,4JBi coat, £;j3 Oa. U.*. 
price, £18. 

From the rirer Ur#, at MUby. to Ebon, 

FrucD til* Bridfewater caiial. In the Uwn of MaoeliMter. to the Calder 
and Hebhie narigntioQ, al itowerbv brl4r*< It luia 4tf loekR, % aquedueto, 
a tunnel of 70 yard* in lefifjfti ana eercral reterruirt, Number of ahare*. 

yH»j coat, jm J pHee, jmT 

From Dublin, In a vreatuvard direedan, tn the Shanrnin, at Taamffiii. 
barry. naarly parallel to the DubliD ouud, aott abitut lU lokka 4lataiit 
fruan ii Ita frvalMt aievatioo abore tbe mm b 3(n ftt#|. |» wMeh it 
aMwad* from EhibUn by 18 Ibekt, and Afciada la tha iliaiiiMo |y U1«dtt. 

VUm tlw ll«r*»r and Irwelt caviir«tioa, at FMdlvr^ Perry, la attHan 

Heath miiiea U baa 10 hh k t«iiaal, near MHeko^a. It 

waa Hm flrM fanai ounvtrnrtr 

Wfwm fh» MM, at Hythe. t< It rtf tiM river Bother. It )• n 

level, hartnt ledk* t» keep in th+* ^^ ntt-r ikt low tide. It ta knr« enooirH 
to riM^lva eaaacl* of VOO tona Intnlen. Each of it* extremitti- i* dff^iMli. 
neted im aceount of Hnuanartc^ 
»ltoMBa of Royal itibtnrytmmA. 
mmL Oiw half of ilia Meanl la 
egh«tvd ^y loeka^ lli* other half by lac«lBi4 bIbbm. It haa oo* luniioL 
Numbar of iharea, flOO ; miglnaUy. £ IS5: ^ift^ \n 18S1, £fia 

ftmm Iho Seeefn, al C«»lpoft, ti* Ike bkrmhvy <M>aU at Downinf. 
liMiniai. llhaaaaeeralinelUM4p(aii«aaii4niiliean,butnolocka 

rmm 1h« Ke«io«t and Avtin owal, at MiMklau Coombe, tn Paul too 
TW boat* are TV ^^1 loaf and T bmad. It haa sy locki. Kiunbcr of 
WO I orlfflaal ooa^ £30^ ^ce \u 1(131* £100L 
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^om th« ItchtD, at NMihftts, tn tttfl AToit, «B SiJiftbiirr. 

Frmn Ihe rlT^r S?¥#rn, at StAnrpflrl, to tlw Grind TrunSt PflTT»V IE 
hiw M lock*. tt» boat! n-n of »(} toiw bttrthpn. It UV' 3 tuiioelt. Nfim- 
btr «f BilmTMp TOO J nMt £H^i price in !«Ql, ^10. Tim ti/ciiBftt « iwn 
to rxeved I Id. per mi I*, 

Fpohi thn nvfT Trent, lit Kp&dbj^p to thi? Don^ nt FJsMiJce- 

FTboi thfl fttajfi^nl nnd WorcttlrP Ptiial, at St*MirtoD, t* tlie thidl*f 
fmiAL It hn £D lockt. KumlieT ctf »h*r^i, 3U0; oriiuullfi £w ; prtiia 
talSSl.iESSCl 

Pfftni the rlTPT THftJ, »t Npfftium^ to Bor^y Ttuwy. 

From th« riTpr SitTirrD, li Fratsi^lroadp t* the Thwaia mm Sf?«m 

Lll*l, Bt WDllJjTidei!. 

Frum Swane«B hftrbflur to Hfd Kort^d, lik* the K««lli flwal, Jt 
»rrY«9 ttt tmjuptirt oi>ppef ofH ffntn Liiniir»11 tq Glnfnuriirnji^tiY F<iud- 
dvrUi. N ttJiib*r flf *h iiu-#!i^ ft?tt ; nri jf^nftU y , £ HIO i price i Iftl I , M'iOO. 

Frnm thi? rlTfr Tam»r, at CiJ^twk. t*i 1 aviatork It hw a mnnvi At 
Morivelliaiti, +^0 fwt bplcjw thu »iirriir4». Thl-* tnotrf*1 Iml to tlic diTrtv- 
ftj of ft inipper-min^. lt» Vi-fKats ar** L^J fi'pl in If^oirth nftd 5 in braadth^ 
Number fit iiittr***, 3Mtj oHfflrjally. .€UtCi i prire in t83(, ;£J0&. 

Frum the I'huined, at CirarmfFud^ Lo tJie rivtr Midway. Thli ^na* 
hOfl lo«ri>i tualttTfe amount. Hutnber ol ilutres, 4&5&i uaoTmt» £I0C; 
ftrice^ £^^ 

Frtmi tlie Stroudwatfr cnnal tn tht< Tb«mc4 tiid lib nairlfaltDn. Tho 
boatH are of 70 toni bnrth^rn, belnsr SO f(*et Ittng and fi briiBd. It bas a tuR- 
fiel at Sappertjpn. ^0 feet Vln* the tfip of tbs bill of n<k andar whldi 
It puMt. 'Flip bottnro (»f tbii tonni^l is an inirerted Vfh^ 

From the Warwick and fsTapton ranal. annr Warwlcii, tfl the aigbetn 
branch iif tbr nld Binninirhaai caul. It tut i tunne^l at Faielr j 300 ynrdji 
in lifDgth. It bat 3^ WcXa. 

From the WarwiHc and nirralngbmn ti> the Oxford ranal. Number 
of Fiharci, {^ : iiriBinally, j£tOO: in 1831, £ilO. 

From the rlva-r Wev, [lear^jrMluhnin;, to ihe north br«nfbflf the Aftin 
fiv^T nftT^Rttoi). Niinib^r v( pliarei, 1*5 j <vfrt, £ I U> j priee in iSSI, £»?. 

Frn;D tbe Kenuet oad Avon canoli at ^mingitoiip to tKe 'iTliatiitfd ana 

From ibe SeTero, at EH^Hi, below Worc»fl*r, to the BlrmlDgbam ind 
Faxuk}^ caii^L ni Kurinet-^a liridife, 

Frntij it J^itarhed pnrt iff the Fazeley <»fial. tt Huddle-sford, to the Bif* 
mVneham raonl, bt WolverbimptoiL Th« tMiatt are of 19 toDt barren. 

Th(* work* neftf Yafnimith ©pen in Ifi1tiii4 navifitlon In t** SW^e- 
tjotm i one 30 calks, hy the YVe. tbe otli#r 5M5 loilrt, by the Wairenef^ 
without u lock. The river Vnre diirtiir^f^ at Yarmitntb^ about 'M niil«» 
below Noripidi, but the naTlriition i» obsitnJCtM bj »bi»aU and ahiftiof 
aaeNU it its inuoth. jo aviild tliene obstruct loius, the riiref U to b« mad* 
n^trlfihle fur Bea~borne re^i^Ui frrttn Norwich to a jtlacieiO mile-^ low?r 
down the rlrer, cjilled IJivdhaM Ferret where a ni^wi'oiof yj milei li t» 
be Tciade nrroM the niiafsb&s, to Join the rher Waventfy at St Olave*j 
bridijrep wh^nee the water connnoutciiUi^i^ proreeds br n imaU strenn 
(Oukon l>yke) and Ivvw Sake-i (Owllffn Hr«iid and Lothln^flp *rc«n tb* lat- 
ter (Nmnecti'd m ith the sen by a channel 7(10 yardi long and U} feet wid*, 
with 4 nea-lock 50 feet widp in the clexr and tk fePt d#*p» for th*' ourpo** 
of admittiiiA s^a-borne resseU. Oultan Dyktf and Oulti^n Brnad are to 
be deepened, llie hu'k coo^trueted at the MOtlet of lake Lothinv ibftlces 
an aftifi^-JnlharlioiiTp the first that ha« been intmw^ in EDn^land. Thli 
loei( hi.<i f Hiding gfl^t** polntinf bctth landwnrd and leawafdi m as to ad- 
mit of TeiLtii pa«aiiter in or out at fcnjf linae of tidi% and wheUipr the water 
he bif brr no the «ni*ide nr Lnude. The harbour hirers about W^ afrea, 
Ihe whole content! of which it K proposed, nficaiionally, to \tt tilf at l**f 
water, to keep open the chaanel irom the tea. 



American Canals. It is diffictilt to obtain ex- 
act information relating to the works of this de- 
scription in America. Some of Uiem mentioned 
in the following list are merely projected^ and others 
are not yet completed ; nor is it now easy to ascertain 
precisely what degree of progress has been made. 

Canals of Canada. — fVeUand canal was construct- 
ed from 1824 to 1829. Its length is 414 miles ; its 
breadth at the siir&ce 58 feet, at the bottom 26 feet, 
and its depth 8 feet. This line of navigation passes 
from the mouth of Ouse river, on lake Erie, north- 
eastward, to strike at a point of the Welland or Chip- 
peway river; and, taking the course of that river down- 
wards, 11 miles, proceeds from thence northward, 
across the mountain ridge, and down to the mouth of 
Twelve Mile creek, onlake Ontario. The distance 
from lake to lake is 43 miles. The deepest cutting, 
near the summit, is 56 feet. It has 35 locks, 125 to 
100 feet long, 32 to 22 feet wide. The capital stock 
of the company is J&200/XX) ; the number of shares, 
1 6,000. This canal admits of sloop navigation, and 
opens a communication between lake £rie and lake 
Ontario in the wme vessels which navigate those 



lakes, and saves discharging and reloading cargoes. 
One of the purposes of its construction was to pre- 
vent the trade of that part of Upper Canada which 
communicates with the great western lakes from be- 
ing diverted to New York, by the route of the Erie 
canal. Its execution was fecilitated by taking ad- 
vantage of natural channels of slack water. — jSdeau 
canal is a projected navigation for 122 miles, from 
Hull, on the great Ottawa, to the Gannanoqui, 
on the St Lawrence, at the Kingston mills. — La 
Chine canal is 10 miles in length, from Montreal, 
on the St Lawrence, directly to Upper La Chine, on 
lake St Louis, cutting off a bena in the river, and 
avoiding the lapids of St Louis. Cost, i^220,000; 
for sloop navigation. — Ultle PerrauU canal is a pro- 
jected work of five miles in length, from St Louis 
lake, at the foot of St Anne's rapids, to the head 
thereof, by a canal passing either at the back of St 
Anne's, or else across the Isle Perrault.r-6^miot/fe 
canal is a projected work of 12 miles in length, fit>m 
the head of Long SaultorOttowa fells, at the village 
of Gienville, by a lateral canal, to the Ibot of Caril- 
lon rapids, opposite Potait Fortune ; for sloop naviga- 
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tijii. E'rLimak'd cost, jEg50,000.^-Lfl Pdite Xfilhn 
vutmi is II projwUMi arti6ciai cfiuniiei of iiavi|Jiitioii, 
of ijO miles iii length, fjmiii tiie foot olf Carillun ra- 
pids, ai Hawkesbury, on die tHUiwa^ neross tile peu- 
iii.^ula, to the St Liiwreiice^ at Prescott- 

Canals of thk l* nixed Statbs. luimeiise iinpmvt*- 
inents tiave 1>eeii mude in iiiLQiid iiuvigiiiioii, boili l>y 
rivers aiid caiiak, during tlie fifieen year?) fniiu ISlti 
to 1831. Mwrt^ tJiuii liK>0 iiuk'^i of fiuml Jiave Wkm 
rnmie diiriJip tJiut time, besides vast iinprovemeuts in 
river navija^utioii ; and, in 1831, tlie inuneroti^ workiii 
of tliis sort, already t:ommenced^ are i>rosecatp<iwiLli 
iunM*iiiittLHj activity* Only a very creneral outline of 
tJiese improvements, so inimrtaiit toUi in a |Mdiiiad 
uxid ei'<inomifnl view, can Im> given in tins work. 

Vunali in Nett* Engtand. — Vumherland and Oiford 
canal. This navigation, psirtly natmid and partly 
artificial, extends nliout fifty miles, from Portland t(J 
Sebago ftofwl, in Manie. The liend of Uie cnnnl is 
til tlie town of Bridgeton, lit tlie terminatii>iii of Lonjgf 
pond^ whieli Is 10 mites in lenfftlu Tlds p'^tod, ti>- 
getJier witli Brandy poiid mid Selmgo jwnil, with 
tJieir outlets, constitutes 27 miles of tlie ciuiiil ; ^4 
loi'ks only are necessary* Tolls are, per mile, for 
|>lanks, 6 cents per ICX)0 feet ; sliinn:les, 2 cents & 
tlionsBJul ; woo«!, (i cejits a cortl, pir mile ; tinilier, 
6 cetlts a ton, t>er mile ; goods in lioats, G cenL'i a 
ton J boots, rafts, &c., ti cenLs adiiitional for each 
Icx'k. MUIdiesex canai was completed in 1808, It 
o[)ens a commanii-ation betwei^n Boston Imrl^uir and 
Uie Merrimack river, a distantre of STT miles. It Ims 
bwt ime sunnuit level, 104 feet alio ve Bt>s.t on liitrUjur, 
and 32 alx)ve tlie level of the Merrimack, al tJie 
pLai^ of iU jmictiori with tliat river in (. helmsford, 
above Pawtucket fslk ; on which fails are sitniitetl 
the great uikiunffiicturiiig establihlunents of LowelL 
III brandth at tJie sm^iice Ls 3(» fret, at tlie Ixjttoin 
20 feet, and its depth of water :* feet. It makes \MXVi 
*jf a liae <L>f water <'ommnincatiou Ijelween Hi>ston inid 
tlie centra! jmrt of New Hampshire. There are on 
tliia caiMl SO lodu of dilTennit lift^, of which the 
highest is 12 feet. The Imks are 75 feet loiijf in 
the clear, 10 feet wide at the bottom, and II lVe( nt 
the lop. The nmnlwT of afjuediJMts,ovfT rivei's and 
stn*ajns^ is 7 j aJid ttiere are 50 lirMl^es, ha\iiii; ^toiie 
aliiitments 2t» fi*et afttirl. lost, 5'>,ni ki ,|oi[arN ; 
t'onstructwJ by llie Miii*llesex canal company, iiicor- 
|x»mttHl in I78i>. The tolU, in IH^i, were, forlxiats, 
14,184 dollars; rafUs, 6770 dolUrs ; in the whole, 
19,9M dolhirs.— /i&in «i«a/ was nifide in 181^^ and 
Is tlie continuation of a line of imvi^tion, of which 
the ^^lddlc^^■x canal constitutes a |iart. lt*j leni^jtli is 
I mile ; iJn- loikii;;je 25 feet. Its dimejisions, ami 
uie ftijtt! of the Iim k^,corrrsjMmd to those of tlie Mid- 
dleieac canaL Immu^t ilt^iMii(>tl to |xlns tlie suae iMiiiis. 
It PUWS a fall in die .Mirriinack of 25 feet, with 4 
locks, A tijua li ooustrucied acmvi tlie river, at 
the h(^l of tlie ^li. Expense of ilu- whole work, 
li)/VK> iViWwTs, — Hookteti eawU^ aiuidier \^ ork on ttie 
AterriiiiAck, 50 rods in length, b aljo a (tart of the ^anie 
line of navigation, and passes llook^U Ml$), in that ri- 
ver, by a locka^re of I »» feet. These ^ilsiire lower doii'n 
the river thiui Ltie flow canfil. It has 3 Icx^ks, Co^t, 
nf tin* whole works» 13,00(3 dollars. —Jmoskeogcunaly 
niii aiiir in lengrth, iii anotlier jiart of the ^aie nnvi- 
j^tion^ being eight miles farther down tlie Mi»rri- 
ruiickf at Amofikeag falls, whidi are {itlhmhI by thi«^ 
canal witJi - '-^ v-^t* ,jf 45 i^>^i^ it has y hicks and 
Mirend rL< ti0,0(X> dollars. »t'n«rii canai, 

& Dirt of I iiavigatioo, liaving 7 bxks in 

ivia% it immeduitely below tJie Amoskeag cmiial, 
and eomprehends » !ieis of fiUU. Coal^ 36/JOO doU 
lanu CroniwnU's fiiib, which art* lielow. on the auiie 
rif^Tv are locked at mi expense of UOCX) dolbirs ; ami 
15 milei lower down are ilie Wjccawec &U9. wliich 



have 1)ceii locki^l tit an expense »jf about, 12^000 
dollars, Tlie line of navigation aliove described 
conimenceil at a very early periijfl in tlie history of 
CQiial navigation in the Uniteil Stiites ; and tlie mu 
dertaking evinced j^n^at public s|iirit and enter- 
prise on I lie luirt oi tlie persons who engaored in 
it, wliose inailetpiate peruiiiary remuneration Jui», 
liowe\ er, openited as a discouniitement from similar 
enterpris^■s in New England. — Pawftmket caaa/, a 
brunch of the navijTationalHne descriljed, is a chan* 
iiel of nlxjut a mile and a lialf in lennlh, parsing 
Pawtncket fiiMn on the Mi/rrimack, and faciliUiting 
the navipition of tliat river frtini ( ' helinsforil , where 
the Middlesex caiud meets the river, to Nevvbtvryport, 
situated near its mouth. It i^ in tlie town of Lowell. 
A diiiii Ls nuide a*'ross the Merriniuek* alxjve those 
fulis, a jshort distnnc^e l>elow the termination of die 
Middlesex canal, for the purpose of rep,ul3tinp; die 
height of water for supplying die Pawtucket i-uiud, 
whicJi was originally made merely for tlie passiiage of 
mKH and bnats^ and corrcspondi-d in duueiisious tu 
the otlicr works on the stniw river alii>ve, inul tf> the 
Middlesex caiuiL Alxiut die yeiir 1820, die proprie- 
tors uf tin* imiiiyfucturin^ establishments, which have, 
during^ die short std>s4'tpi*-nt l.^eric^d of about ten years, 
grown to so smfirisin^ a nuigiiitude, ami wliii h are 
still rapiiUy increasing, punJaised tlie Pawtucket ca- 
n»l, ajid enhirgetl itn clujinnel to the dimensions of 
90 feet in breadth , and four in depdi, whicii not only 
s^^rves for the oHijiiial pnqKise of tliis ctuml. in f«WMin^ 
tiiese fiills, whicii are in die whole alwnt 32 feet iu 
height, but aUo supplies immense hydniultc works, 
used for the pnrjxjsesof nmniifactyring.— iTnnw«i^l*« 
canal was cfiinmenre<il in 1825, uptui the plan of con- 
nectinjj; by a line of 78 miles of entin^y artificial na- 
vigation, Connecticut river at Nortlinnipton^ in Mas- 
sachusetts, with New Haven tiarbour. It is 3f3 fi^t 
in breutlth at die surface of the water, 20 at die bot- 
tom, and four feet in depth ; and pii.sse* fr^nii New 
Haven to FiimiiJiglon.in Connecticut, ami trota tliewe 
to Colebrook. The Iot:k& are 80 leet in the clear, 
and 12 feet wide, its coinmeucemeiit at New Haven 
is tiTJia a Ixisiii of 20 acres capacity. It Is (in 1831) 
nearly complete*!, and wholly umler contrMt, from 
New f lav en to Southwick ponds » in Ma^^iacJiUM'tts.a 
distiime, by survey, of 68 milrs - lockage, 218 feet. 
Httmpxhirr and Hampden canal is HrpnyectiHl woi'k, 
of 20 mile** in lenglii, in MassaclnLs*-tts, in coutimia- 
lion of die Famiinpton raiud, fnrmi J?oiithvvirk ponds 
to Nortliampton ; luckagej, 298 feet. — A'/i/iWrf raHot, 
and die thj'ee others next mentioned, are shortcuts 
at die lUilerent falls on Ccuinecticut river. This was 
the latest of dic"s4* improvementj*, having lieen com- 
menced by a com|;jany, under a charter gn^ntnl la 
1824. It is 5^ miles in lengdi, «nd i^tsses tlie En- 
field fells, in the sUite of Connecticut, It \\l\s dire© 
stone lo.k.s. each 10 fi^l lift, t»0 feet by 21h Thto 
mnul adds 40 luiles^ to the stenmltont navigation tip 
the Connetlicnt, Like the Pawtucket at LowclJ, 
4911 the Merrima<'k^ it is intended iKith to fiti ilitate 
navigation and Mipply hydniuhi! works. It is % 
very imjHirtant uoprovement, and dries great credit 
to tlie uiMiertakers.— &wM Hmiitj amai, the next 
artificial clmiuu^l of navigation up tlie Connedicut, \a 
in Soiitli Hailley, in Ma»$i)diusetts« It is 2 milri in 
length, and overcfimes die mnid* in the C^nnectlctil 
at iJie place, amounting to afxiiit 40 feeL There U 
a cut til \X\\A eamd, 40 feet deep, 300 feet long, Iu 
•ritlid ru4'k. Tliis imnrovc'iaei]t,Midai&o the one next 
mentioned, were unclrrtaken by a oompnny which was 
chartered in 1792. — Mcningue canal, in the town of 
Montague, also in MaHsnchiisetts.is tlie next in oafer» 
higher up Uie Conmn'ticnt, It is 3 m^\v^ ui length, 
25 feet broiid, and li deep. By thi'^ rjoi.il tlir luivi- 
gatioo imsB^ tlie Monuigue feil;!^ v^lm h conuai-iu:^ 
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above Miller*s river : it terminates above the mouth 
ofDeerfield river; lockage, 75 feeL^BeUowt FalU 
canal is a short artiiidal cSannel^ higher up the Con- 
necticut, in the state of Vermont, for the purpose of 
passing Bellows &lls. — Blackttone canal (see that ar- 
ticle ror a description of this canal). A few miles 
above Providence narbour, this canal meets the Black- 
stone or Pawtucket river, and passes up alooff its 
western bank a great part of its route, and is wholly 
supplied by the waters of this river and its tributary 
streams and ponds, some of the latter h&ns made use 
of as extensive reservoirs, whereby, in the dry season, 
all the water used by the canal, and so taken away 
firom the various manufiicturing works establi^ed at 
the different &lls on the river, is replaced, and sup- 
posed, indeed, to be more than compensated for. This 
canal fiHdlitates and greatly increases the trade firom 
the northern part of the state of lUiode Island, and 
the interior central part of Massachusetts, to the mar- 
ket of Providence, that of New York, and the ports 
of the Middle and Southern States. 

New York Canals.^The state of New York has an 
extensive system of artificial inland navigation, oon- 
nectinff the navigation of Hudson river with that of 
lake Champlain, lake Ontario, lake Erie, and Dela- 
ware river Champlain canal is 63^ miles in length, 

40 feet wide at the surfiice, 28 feet at the bottom, and 
4 feet in depth. This, and the Erie, Oswego, and 
Cayuga canals, were made by the state, at the public 
expense, and remain under the administration of the 
government, as public property. The Champlain 
canal passes from Albany to Whitehall, on lake Cham- 
plidn, connecting Hudson river with that lake. Tlds 
canal commences at Whitehall, at the head of sloop 
navisation on lakeChamplain, and, immediately rising 
by 3 locks, 26 feet, proceeds on a level 5^ miles up Uie 
valley of Wood creek, enters that stream, and follows 
its channel for 3 miles, to a lock of 4 feet lift, which ex- 
tends the navigation up the creek 3^ miles &rther, to 
Fort Anne village, where, after rising by 3 locks 24 
feet, it leaves the creek, and proceeds 12 miles on a 
summit level, throueh the towns of P<|t Anne and 
Kingsbury, to Fort Edward. Here it receives the wa- 
ters of the Hudson, above the great dam in that river, 
by a feeder of half a mile in length, and soon after de- 
scends 30 feet by 3 locks into the Hudson, below the 



continued, for the present, down the channel of the 
Hudson, 8 miles, to the head of Fort Miller &lls ; 
around which it is carried by a canal on the east bank 
of the river, half a mile long, and having 2 locks of 
18 feet descent From Fort Miller the nver is made 
navigable for near three miles fiuther, by a dam at the 
head of the Saratoga &lls, just above which the ca- 
nal leaves the river on the western side, and pro- 
ceeds on a level for 17 miles, through Saratoga and 
Stillwater, Schuyler's flats, and over Fish creek, by 
an aqueduct, to a point two miles below Stillwater 
villaee. From this point to Waterford, where the 
canal enters the Mohawk, and meets the Erie canal, 
a distance of 9 miles, it descends 86 feet by 9 locks, 
6 of which are in the town of Waterford. From Wa- 
terford, the Hudson is now made navigable for sloops 
to Trov, 3^ miles below, by a dam across the river 
at the latter place, 1100 foet in length, 9 feet high, 
and having a sloop lock, at its eastern extremity, 114 
feet longy 30 feet wide, 9 feet lift. The cost of this 
lock ana dBun was 92,270 dollars.— .Erie canal, ex- 
tending from Albany on the Hudson to Buffido on 
lake &ie. is 363 miles in length, 40 feet wide at the 
surfiioe ot the water, 28 feet at the bottom, with a 
depth of 4 feet of water. It has 2 summit levels 
in this distance, and the whole lockage is 602 feet 



It was eompieted hi 1825. The locks aro SS* 
in nmnber, ail of stone masonry, each 90 feet long 
in the clear, and 15 feet wide. From BuffiUo,. 
the canal proceeds 10 miles to Tonnewanta creek. 
Tlie Tonnewanta is then used for 12 miles ; thence 
by a deep cut 7^ miles to Lockport, where it de- 
scends 60 feet by 5 locks ; thence on a uniform le- 
vel 63 miles to Rochester, where it crosses the 
Gennesee, by an aqueduct of 9 arches, each 50 feet 
span. Here it is supplied by a navigable feeder^ : 
2 miles long, connecting it with the Gennesee ; thence 
easterly to Alontesuma, 67^ miles, in which distance 
it descends 126 feet, and crosses Mud creek twice by 
aqueducts. At Montezuma, the level of the canal 
ascends, and, in a distance of 27 miles, to Salina, 
rises 67 feet In Salina commences the ' long level,' 
a distance of 69 miles, to Frankfort. From Frank- 
fort, the caml descends, in 12 miles, 49 feet, to the 
head of Little Falls, where are 5 lodes, and an aoue- 
duct over the Mohawk, of 3 arches. From the loot 
of Little Falls, the canal continues for 70 miles down 
the valley of the Mohawk, on the south side of the 
river, to Niskayuna, 4 miles below Schenectady, 
where it crosses the Mohawk by an aqueduct 748 
feet long. The descent from the foot of Little Falls 
to Niskayuna is 86 feet After crossing the Mohawk,, 
the canal proceeds along the north bfuik thereof for 
12 miles, and then re-crosses by an aqueduct 1188 
feet long, and passes by the Cohoes fiuls, where, in 
the space of 2 miles, it descends 132 feet, by 16 locks. 
A little below the Cohoes fells, a feeder enters from 
the Mohawk, and connects the Erie with the Chiunp- 
lain canal : and the united work then proceeds to 
Albany, 8^ miles, in which distance it descends 44 
feet, and tenninates in the tide waters of the Hudson. 
Cost, 7,602/XX) dollars.-^0«iM^o canal is a branch 
of the Erie. This navigation passes from Oswego 
to Syracuse, connecting lake Ontario with the Erie 
canal. It has 123 feet of lockage, all descending 
towards lake Ontario. One half of the distance, is a 
canal connected with Oswego river by locks and 
dams ; the other half is a slack-water navigation on 
the river. Its structures consist of 22 bridges, 1 
aqueduct, 7 culverts, 2 waste weun, 8 dams across- 
the river, 13 locks of stone, and 1 of stone and timber* 
Cost, 525,115 dollars. It has been made since the 
Erie canal.~Caytr^a and Seneca canal, another branch 
of the Erie, made in 1828, extends from Geneva to 
Montezuma, connectii^ Seneca and Cayuga lakea 
with the Erie canal. The work consists of 10 milea 
of independent canal, and 10 miles 24 chains of slack-* 
water navigation. There are 7 locks, embracing 
73} feet of lockage, 19 bridges, 5 safety-gates, 5- 
dams, and 6 culverts. Cost, 211 ,000 dollars.— Defo- 
ttare and Hudson canal is not, like the preceding, a 
work of the state, having been made by a private- 
company. It is 64 miles m length, 32 feet wide at 
the water's sur&ce, 20 feet at £e bottom, 4 feet in 
depth, and has 615 feet of lockage. It conunences 
on the western side of the river Delaware, at Car- 
penter's pdnt, and passes across to the Hudson, which 
it enters 4 miles below Kingston, and thus connects 
those two rivers. It also unites, in Pennsylvania, 
with the Lackawaxen canaL These canals, when 
united, extend 117 miles. Length from the tide 
water of the Rondout, to the summit level between 
the Hudson and Delaware, 38 miles, with a rise of 
535 feet. From the summit level to the Delaware, is 
26 miles, and a descent of 80 feet Up the Delaware 
to the mouth of the Lackawaxen, is 17 miles, and a 
rise of 148 feet. Up the Lackawaxen to head water, 
at Kean's pond, is 36 miles, and a rise of 668 feet. 
Total lockage, 1431 feet. Cost, 16/XX> dollan per 
mile. The Delaware and Hudson canal company 
were incorporated in 1823. ToUi vat to exceed 8 
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cents per mile prr Lou of coal, and -I cpiits for otlier 
iiii^n'hmiiiisp ; t\w siimp for every 100 iV«'t, cubic; 
mcjiiiurp, of tiin*»er, tuKl eveij ICXJO feet boimis, aiitl 
every 30(JO shingles. 

AVttf Jertey. — Morris canal wns eomroeoced in 1S25, 
I U§ 13 1 miles ill lenjsftli , frtim 30 to 32 fi^t wiile at tlie 
surfiit'e, lOtw IS feftatUip bolioin^am] 4 feet iinlepUi ; 
Ui« whole lix-kajo^p is 1(1;>7 feet. It extends from Jer- 
sey fity , on ttie II utLson, across tlie state of New Jersey , 
ia liiP f>ela^^Tire, ojijwjsite FASlon» where it connects 
H'itli LliP Leiiig^h coaal. Ilie siunrait level is nejir Jake 
Iloptttrimg. On the western division, from tJie feed- 
er at the summit level to tlie DelawTire, are 7 Im'ks, 
overcoming a difference in level of 67 feet, and J I 
hiclineii planer, overronihig- i^M feet. On tlie ea-st- 
ern division, between ilie suniniit level and tJie I'as- 
snic, there are 17 locks, overcoming a iliffqfeik'e 
of I6(i feet^and 12 inclined planeji, overroming 743 
feet, Tliei'c are, wilJnxi these limits, A guard- 
lock-<» 5 rhims, 30 culverts, I'i aqueducts, 200 Imdge^ 
litid upwriirds. 1 he aquetluct across the Passaie, at 
Little Tails, Is of eut stone, die duet resting on a 
liingle anh of HM feet, with 50 feet nidius, mid men- 
Biinnijr 5^ feet per[>en«licular alxive the water levels 
timt IS, lo tlie coping of tlie »*ijle*wallti ; extent, from 
wing-woU to wtug-wall, 215 feet. — Delaware a fid 
Rantan eatml is a prcjjerteil work in the aame state. 

Pefmtifttmma canals. The stiit« of Peiii»yK'aiLia 
has a very e-xiensive sptem of canal niwigiition.a 
very large part of whicu Ijas been undertuken by tlie 
Biate at tbie public ei£{>ense,— ScAwyM-?// canal and 
navif^tan was commencetl in ISlti, o/id lias been in 
op4*nitioii a number of years. Its length is 110 
utiles ; lockage, 6^20 feet, or only 5'iJ4 feet jter mile i 
U 3e ^Bet witfe at the wu-foce of tlie wnt«r, t4 feet at 
llie bottom, ajKt 4 feet diM»p. and extends; from Fhila- 
fiel{>bia to Hemling. ami fn>m thence lo motnit far- 
Ixuu It in sometimes cidled tlie ScAttylkill navi^atmn. 
U comprises 31 damx, conuneneiiig at Fair Mount 
water-works^ near Philadelphia, by wJiicJi is produced 
a slack-water iiavigiiiion of 45 milp-s ; also V3 canals, 
extending tiS miles j 125 loeks, 17 feet wide, 80 feet 
lonjf, of which )tH are guard-lodts. There are 17 
ATcued nquedur-u ; a tuimel of 450 feet^ cat through 
Biid under Mihd rocJc ; 65 toll and gate^hoiises. The 
dams vary from 3 in 21 feet in hSght Total cost 
of tlui improvements, January 1, laSO, 2,J?36,9:n 
dollan. TolJs, for 18^6, 43.101* dollars; 18lf7, 
/&g*l 49 dollars; 18«8, 87,171 dollars; 1829, 13JO,O30 
thrllimt. Tt was roiislrurdtl by tlie Schuylkill nayl- 
gal Win com|i4niy, iiiroiponit*Hl In 1815. The com- 
p"'" """ !<■< hire u divideml not exceetliitg 25 per 
• imiiiii, lujil tlie tolls are to be regiihiteil 

*' ' ' ^ ) — Vn iim frt mtland na vigatimt , rxmstructed 

in iH^7 ; length 82 mile»i* exclubive of a navigation 
of 74 miles ; lockage, 520 feet ; 3G feet wide at tlie 
suHbra, and 24 feet at the Ijottom, and 1 feet dei-p. 
UeSEtands from 4 miles l)elow tteuding to Miildk^- 
towa, connecting the Sustiuehanna and Silniylkill 
Hvera, and onitinr at RoBOlnc with tlin Schu> tkiU 
caiai, and at Middlctown witA tlie great IVumyU 
TaniatBoal; the summit level is at Lebanon. The 
canai bigins, at its eastern emi, in the Schuylkill 
woilBa. and aioendi along the we^^iirn l^n^k of tJie 
Scinylkill lo the valley of iJie lidpfbu'ken, and 
ms9«9 up thai valley to the mst end of itie smtiunt 
le\el^ within 5 miles of LrUiuuu. rising 'A\ I tW*t by 
64 locks, of variom lifts of from « 10 4 f» «'l. Vlw 
sttnunit extends 6 miles, 78 chains, fi^irt \% iirrenf i^ n 
Uuinel of 850 ffet, IS feet wide, 11 high, o[kining 
into CUrkV crM^k valley, along whicli tlie amal di> 
aeeodi to tJie Swatam, and, eontinuiti*; along ilie 
valley of tkh rivisr, tisrmlmu " ' lleiown. tN^ 
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bridges, 12 aqueducts, one of which is 276 feet in 
length. On tins canal are extejisi%c water-works for 
raising the water <}( llie i^MTitam to the t.nmmit. 
Cost, tOjDOO dollars per mile. Hates of toll Lu 
he regulated so as not to give more tlinn 12 per 
vt'fiL^LackQU^aa'eti canal i.^ 3t) miles in length, 32 
fi^t wide at the surface, 20 feet at the wttum^ 
and 4 feet in depth. It eoniraences at the tenwina- 
tion of the Delaware and Iludym cHiml,iieftrCar|H'n- 
ter"is ffoint, luid uniteii with a mil-nxwi at HoiicAdale. 
(See Delaware and Hudson canaL) In IH2^, tlie 
Lacka waxen canal and conl company were uuttioris- 
ed to act in union with the Delaware and 1 1 mUon ca- 
nal company. The tolls are not to exceed 1 5 cent** 
iter ton per mile on Units tJtinsjM>rting stone, coal, 
ic. Oreat qunntitics of Lackiiwami cujil are irjits> 
ported along Uiis canaL — Lthigh canui and naviga- 
tion wa«4 eoiopltted nlioiit 1829, is 4tij miles in length, 
tiO to fx# feet ^-ide at the surfiice, 45 feet at the bot- 
tom, and 5 feet deep ; tbe lockage is 3CiO feeU It 
extends from Kaston on tbe Delaware to Stoihbrts* 
viile, connecting tlie Morris nmal witli tlie .Maui'h 
rhunk niilroiid: Cost, l,558,tM)(i dullars. It con- 
sists of .17 miles of canal and 9} of slack-water pools. 
I'be maids comiecting tbe several lengtlis of ainnl 
are ml cleared out in the chimnel to the widtii of 60 
feeL The tunals are ftimished with 43 locks, from 
6 feet lift to 9, where<jf 2 are gifflLrd-h>cks, besides 5 
otlier guanl4ock.s at tlie pools respectively j dimen- 
sions, 2:^ feet wide, 100 feet long. There are 8 dams, 
varying in hcis^bt from 5 to Di leet. The lock walb 
are constructed of rough st«>ne« There are 4 aque- 
ducts, 22 culverts. Cost, 25,000 dollars per mile. The 
Lebigli coal ajid navigation comi>any were incorpor- 
ated in 1818. Tolls not toexceeti 3 tvnts per tun per 
mile for IxKits, and every ton of shingles in ratlLs^ from 
tlie t treat Falls to tbe moutii of Nescoprniing cnM*k ; 
ajid from thence to tlie moutli of tlie Lehigh, f*ne cejit. 
per mile j and tiie same toll is pjiid for HXlOteet boartls. 
— Cunestagft navigatiinit 18 miles in length, with a 
hnkage of 70 feet, passeii from !Safe llarlxuir, on Su.«v- 
quelunma riv^, at the nioiitli of Conestofjii <Teek,up 
the comse of tlie creek, lo Lancaster. Tlie luvvign. 
tion is etfecte<l by a M'riis of hx-k.^^ mid tlaniii, Qie 
pools never ftflording less tlian 4 feet deptli of water ; 
tbe locks are 100 fiL'et by 22, in tbe dtamlx-rs ; tlie 
towing patli \s on tlie sontli ^de of the river. Cost, 
4000 dolhirs per mile. The comjjiony were incorfio- 
nited in 1825 ; tJiey are atttliorizeil to receive to the 
amount of 15 pt*T cent, on tlie smn expended, and tbe 
legislnture may regulate the rate of tolhs, provided 
tliey do not reiluce them Indow tlmt mi*^,— VoMwagQ 
canal is 2^ miles In lengtli, wiUi a lockage of 21 &ei, 
anil jiAssea from the foot to tlie head of Conewago 
fiilh, west Side of Susqyelmmia river, York comity, 
Fenn<iy!vania ; and tile same, east wde, Dauphin 
roimiy. Two dams, one of 800, tJie otlier of 500 
f*'et, nre ronne<Hed witti ilie works. There are 1 
guard and 3 lift locks. eacli 110 ft-et long, by 18 wiJi^ 
—Pennsyhanm canal was ccmimeiiceiT in I82(J, by 
the sUtie of Penm^ylviuiia, mtd gnat proifress has 
lieen miulc in cmistnicting tlie diflrrenl bmnchcfi* 
It includes a number of canids, numiiig in diircreut 
directions, and known by dLtTercni nanu^'^ 1 it consists 
of live diviflous: 1, The Transverse tliNision ctjm- 
meacrs to Cohiiubia, where the Philadrlphiaand Co- 
lumhkl niilrcMul ti rinimitis, and nnis on the Susciue* 
iMUina to Duncan *» bUuid, 44^Vo »>'^^j«l ^'^ niouth 
of tlie Juniata^ theiK*eon (hi* Juniata to Huntijigton, 
89 miletf ; thence fr^mi Hnntington to near lloli^lays- 
lyurg« 311 mile*. The divi%imi of mil way projtoMsl 
from IlolidaysWrgto the Iwad of the basin at JoIuls- 
tuwn » 37 miles , this I • s tJie AUeglwuiy, 

and at its lowest cnis^u. I'Mi feet 7 inches 

above the bos-iii at llu;.-^, ..^, iind Ull abuv<j 
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tliat of Johastown. The canal then runs from Johns- 
town to Pittsburgh 104^ miles, down the KiskJmeni- 
tas and Allerliany. 2. The Middle division is fiom 
the mouth of the Juniata up the Susquehanna to the 
boundary line of New York, 204 miles. 3. The 
West Branch division from Northumberland^ by ca- 
nal, up the West Branch valley, on the east side of 
that river, to a dam above the moutli of the Bald 
Eag^e creekj and thence across the small peninsula 
tliere formed, to a dam on the Bald' Ea«le, near 
Durnistown. Ascent, by 14 locks, 101 feet ; dis- 
tance, 68^ miles. 4. The eastern division is hi the 
valley of tlie Delaware, commencing at Bristol, 18 
miles above Philadelphia, and running to Ea^»n, 60 
miles. From Easton it is to be continued, undtir the 
name of the Delmeare canal, to meet the Delaware 
and Hudson canal at Carpenter's point, G6^ miles. 
Begun in 1827. 5. The western, or Ohio and lake 
Erie division, is to extend from the mouth of the Kis- 
kimenitas up the Alle^liany and French creeks, and 
thence to the town of Erie, uniting the Ohio and lake 
Erie, 2i3 miles. — French creek fieder runs from Be- 
mis's mill, on French creek, along the eastern side, 
9 miles, do^-n to a point opposite the Conneaught 
outlet, and tlience passing across by an aqueduct 
westward 12^ miles, to Conneaught lake, 21 j miles. 
Delaware and Mary lamL— Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware canal was commenced in 1824, and opened for 
navigation in 1829. It is 1^ miles long, 66 feet 
wide at tlie surfiice of tlie water, and 10 feet deep, 
being intended for sloop navigation between the riv- 
er Delaware and Chesapeake bay. It leaves the 
Delaware 45 miles below Philadelphia, and passes 
across the peninsula to the Che^peake. lliis canal 
lias 2 tide and 2 lift locks, of 100 feet hi length by 
2)44b breadth, withui the chamber ; it is navigable 
for vessels usually employed in the bay and coasting 
trade. At tlie eastern termination of the canal, at 
Delaware city, a harbour extends 500 feet along the 
shore, from which two piers, that distance apart, pro- 
ject 250 feet into tlie river, nearly opposite to Fort 
Delaware. Between the liarbour ana the canal, the 
Delaware tide-lock opens the communttitlon. In 
tliis canal is a deep cut of 3} miles, 76|^ feet in depth 
at the place where ttie greatest excavation was made. 
The siunmit level is 12 feet above tide->vater. — Port 
Deposit canal is a public work of tlie state of Mary- 
land, of 10 miles in length, from Port Deposit, on 
the east bank of the Susquehanna, along a line of 
rapids northward to the boundary line or Maryland 
and Pennsylvania.— Potomac ri«^canff/#. At Lit- 
tle, or Lower Falls, three miles above Washington, 
is a canal 2^ miles long ; difference of level, 37 feet 
1 indi, overcome by a series of 4 sets of locks, of so- 
lid masonry, 80 feet long, 12 wide. At Great Falls, 
nme miles above, is a canal 1200 yards long, linea 
with walls of stone ; difference of level, 76 feet 9 
Inches, surmounted by 5 sets of locks, of solid mas- 
onry, 100 feet long, 10 to 14 wide ; lifts from 10 to 
18 feet. Both here and at Little Falls, the canal di- 
mensions are 25 feet wide at sur&ce, 20 at bottom, 
4 feet deep. Canal works, on a smaller scale, are 
constructed at Seneca fells, Shenanduali fells. House's 
fells. These works were executed by the Potomac 
company, incorporated in 1784, by Maryland and Vir- 
ginia ; but they are to be surrendered to the Chesa- 
peake and Oldo canal company. — Chesapeake and 
Ohh canal, commenced in 1828. The proposed 
length is 341^ miles ; the breadtli, at the surfece of 
the water, 60 to 80 feet ; at the bottom, 50 feet ; 
the depth of water, 6 to 7 feet. According to the 
plan of this canal, it will pass from tide-water of the 
Potomac river aftove Georgetown, in the district of 
Coliunbia, and Cerminate near Pittsburg, in Pennsyl- 
vania, llie Atiii 9 ndles of this canal above George- 



town are 70 feet wide on the snrfece and 7 feet deep ; 
the next 2 miles are 80 feet wide, 6 feet deep. Five 
miles from Georgetown, tlie canal is so planned that 
a branch may be constructed to Alexandria, another 
to Baltimore, and another to the navy-yard ui Wash- 
ington. The remainhig Stance to the Point of Rocks 
(44 miles) is to be 60 feet wide, G deep. The locks 
are to be of stone, 100 feet by 15 feet m the clear. 
The eastern section of this canal, fixxn one mile 
below Cumberkmd to tide-water at Georgetown, is 
186 miles 1353 yards; descent, 638 feet. The mid- 
dle section is ft^ Cumberland to the mouth of Cas- 
sebnan's river, 70 miles 1010 yards; this section 
includes the summit level, where a tunnel, 4 miles 
80 yaids long, nassing under a ridge of the 
Alleghany of 856 teet elevation, is necessary, with a 
deep cut of 1060 yards long at the western end, and 
another deep cut of 140 yards at the eastern end,— 
each of these cuts opening into a basin, of 880 yards 
in lengtli and 64 in width. Length of summit level 
is five miles 1280 yards ; lockage of the whole mid- 
dle section is 1961 feet. The western section is 
from the mouth of Casselman's river to Pittsburg, 85 
miles 348 yards, embracing a descent of 619 liei ; 
lockage on the whole camd, 3215 feet. The irst 
estimate of the cost was 22^5/)00 dollars, but it is 
maintained that the cost will not exceed 10/XX)/)00 
dollars. The United States have authorized a sub- 
scription of IflOOJOOO dollars to the stock of this 
company. To be constructed by the Chesapeake 
and Oliio canal company. Charter granted by 
Virginia in 1824, confirmed by Marylam and con- 
cress in 1825. Tolls not to exceed fifteen per cent, 
dividend. 

Ohio, The state of Ohio has commenced the con- 
struction of canals, as public works, on a very liberal 
scale.— OAto Slate canal, from Cleveland, on lake 
Erie, to the Ohio, at the mouth of the Scioto ; lock- 
age, 1185 feet ; length of the main line is 306 miles ; 
feeders, 15 miles ; total, 322 miles. Estimated ex- 
penses, 2,801 /XX) dollars. The route is from Port»- 
moutJi, on the Ohio (where it is 474 feet above tide 
level, and 94 below lake Erie), up the valley of the 
Scioto, to Pikestowii ; thence crossing the river to 
near Chillicothe ; tlience again crossing the river, it 
continues along the eastern bank to the Big Belly 
creek, where it receives a feeder, ten miles loi^, 
from the Scioto at Columbus ; it then passes up & 
valley of Walnut creek to the Licking and Walnut 
creek sununit, between the head waters of those 
streams. From the summit it continues down the 
valley of Licking creek to Rocky Fork, and thence 
across the valley to the Toroaka, and down it to near 
its. junction with the Muskingum. From this point 
the ascent commences, and the line passes up the 
Muskingum valley to White Woman's creek ; cross- 
ing this, it proceeds up the valley of the Tuscarawas 
Fork, first on the western, then on the eastern bank, 
to a point where its two head-waters unite near the 
south-west angle of Portage county. This is the 
centre of the Portage summit, extending 10 miles. 
From the north of the Portage or Akron summit 
(499 feet above the Ohio at Portsmouth, 973 feet 
above the Atlantic, 405 above lake Erie), it passes 
down the Cuyahoga valley, first on the west, after- 
ward on the east side of the river, to within 6 miles 
of the mouth at Cleveland, for which 6 miles the 
river channel with a towing-path is to be used.— 
Miami canal, 40 feet wide at the surfece, and 4 feet 
in depth, from Cincinnati on the Ohio to the Mao- 
mee, near the head of lake Erie, was commenced in 
1825. Length of main line, 265 miles; feeders, 
25 miles; total, 290; lockage, 889; estimated ex- 
pense, 2,929,957 dollars, llie entire line from Cin- 
diuiati to Dayton is (1831) completed. TUs division 
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piiihmc?i?s 92 locks; ascvnt fmm the Oliio, ot low 
wnter, lt)8 fcrl ; Icn^h of «uial, 65; ienlvrs, 2; 
t^tal, 67 miles; cost, 74(>,852 dollars. Fmm Dayton 
Hie line w to be eitPJidwl to lake Erip. Thp sunmut 
level, conmiendng 18 railr* iiortli of 1 >ayton, extends 
60 nu]es wirliiJi a single lock ; luid tliis level, lo^e- 
tiler with 75 miles of tJie line imrih of it, huksI 
nectjve all its wiiters from ftn-ders from the Mod find 
Miimii rivers. To aid tJie **tiite in extendinjEr Ui\s 
email tu lake Erie, tlien^ is nssije^ned by consi;Ti:'s?<, of 
Uie pylilie land^s wiiieh the sfiiiie diall |ja.s.s tliniii";!!^ 
n quantity eqimil ti> one-lmlf of five sectioiLs in widtii, 
on t^'li ^kle of the auml, l>etween J>ayton aiKt the 
Maainee river, at tJie iiioutli of the Ait^leise, tJie 
I'niJetl States re^ienirig eath alternate sit'tioa ; pro- 
videii this (^xteJ1«iJUll be eoimneiicett witliiii livi* yeivrs 
troni May, 182**, and finiiilkHl witliin twenty; tJie 
(liiial to lie a hio^hway for tlie UuiLed Stattsij free 
lihini tolL 

fUrghtia and North Carttima. — A ppomafioji' rmer 
canatjt, Tlie^*" ea-iuds art* iVir the inirjiost- of iiiiprov- 
iiig' tlie navi^ntion of tJie Upper and Lower j\jtfM>' 
umiU:i\.^Jarn€t ritH^ canah. The river is navtiirn- 
lile, for veHseb of kt5 loii*» bartheii, to a little Ijelow 
KicluiKirni. At (lie city, there are twelve locks, 
oven'oming an a*<c^e^t of 80 ft*et, and roiunfijn^ the 
litle water wi[h a Ijasiii on Slunkoe liill. IVoni tliis 
lw*in prm'eed?* a canal* )i5 feet wide, '.I iile<']>, for ^j 
miles, where it enters ihe stream ; at 3 miles fnrthrr 
are 3 locLs, overcomiii|j an a^i'eut of 34 feet, and a 
i»hort canal leading to VV e.stiyjm, at the npper emi of 
Great FaJb.^ — Jmncs ttud Jaekxmi river cantti ami 
ftavigaiion^ from Richmond iKLsin, by canal ^ up the 
Jajnes river valley, to tlie hi wd tif Mmden Adven- 
ture "m &db, (Jooilihiikl oaaity* JliMmice.SO^ miles ; 
%viddi of canal, 40 feet ; depth, 3^ ; fiiiisliwl in 18^3 ; 
cost, (3S?3,2?9i dolbirs. Also fron» tlie lower end of 
Iri-sli fall.**, or Piney iJiiiiiHl, by f:anal, alon^ the nmr- 

iiiii of James river to the moiitJi of Nortli Branch, ui 
locklaml eoimty, Dbtance, 7 allies. Ibe tall j,s 
overcome by locka^ 9U feet ; cost, 340/300 dollars. 
-^SAtnandoah cantt/s^ for the impnnement of the 
8heimiidoiUi. Tliey are situated near Ftjrt Repnblif. 
A fidl of 5<) feet is overcome by mx short canals with 
stone locks. — Ditmal Siramp camU is 21ih miles in 
leu ^ til, 40 feet wide» and 6 J deep» passes worn Deep 
creek to Joyce's creek , at tlie htBd of PftAqiicrtaiik 
nver, coimectuif the waters of tlie Che««i[>eAke and 
Alb-marle M)mid* fiartly in Virginia and jiiully in 
North Caroliiui. I'bLs canal wm linishi'^i, i]|>on a 
ciretimiscribtil plan, in IS^ii, lU di]iieii^<ions luive 
since lje«*n enlarjjed. Every qiuirter of a mile, tJie 
caivi is wi*Ieatti liO feet, for tiioHJUt stations. Ti»e 
looks newly corLslJiJcti'd com->poiid in dJmensioitis 
witli those of Ulc Chesapeake ani Dela^^nre canal ; 
md the old oiu^ may be so altered when aece^isary. 
The summit levi^l \s 16^ feet aliove the Al(nnlic at 
niid'lide, and is siippUed by a ftn^drr of five mili-s, 
from \itkv DnmnrioiKl. Tlie Imsin, at Dchco *'n*ck, 
IS ludf a mile in ien£:tli. iukI tfj feet above tJie level 
of tide waUT. llie North-west canal ccMineii^ Nortli- 
wcst river (which empties into ('unit uck «>anil in 
North CaraliiiB) with die auiin caiuil, requiring a cut 
of CJ nrilei. Tliis ouiai i» ^4 fi*et witle. 4 fi^et deep. 
-^H'kidm emuU bt 12 miles in h^Uj^tii, alonrr the 
Wi*|fkin (it ilrvia FalU ia Kuiuioke river, in which 
4h>it4iiice the rivcT descends l(X>fe<H. — [hitwilir and 
Dtxn rn*rr cmmU hh' fi :!«eneifi of imjtruveincnt^ on liie 
a^»(>er bmiichei of Knunoke river, 'llie ex^^entlMiire 
ot \\w Hotnioke imviipitioii ctim|wuiy, for theM pit^ 
pmtm, \mm hticn alioiit U^vO^K¥» ilollar^,--rif7/ie Fettr 
rmtr im$§aiM, from New Inlet, at Smlitrv islaiMh nt (lie 
nomll 0f Cape Fear river, up the f^lrtam to W ilmuig- 
lolli and tlieiKX-, by a cmirM* of tot k amJ dam im- 
», u|i ta tlie htikd Uicreof, formed bf tile 



union of Deep and Haw rivers^ l»eIow Ilaywooils. 
borough, in Ckitham comity; ili!»tiince, 'HMJ miles. 
These cnnak. &c. ^ are for tlie purpo^ic of improving 
the navi^ition of tJie river, TUns svork is pniM*ciitm 
by Ute state of North Carol iiuk—/r///^ref river ttttd 
Catawha river cnnah^ from tiie conflmnjce (jf tlie 
riiu«^ree anil Waleree riv+rs. wp the course of \h^ 
latter, ns alM> of Ihe Catawlm dver^ aero**'* Nortli 
Carolina, to m^fir the i^^ource thereof. JJistanre, by 
tlie nver clianmd improvemenLs and latenil ciinftb 
tog^tlier, 275 mile*^. — Santee^ t'tdmnltiityund Satuda 
eanah, from Cohmibuv. througfh tlie f "olnmbia canal, 
into Broad river, aixl tbrongb ibe Saliwla cimal, fnmi 
Bn>ad into Saluda river, up which arnl tlminivh lirt^hr 
aatlt Lorick*!* caimls, on to tlie Ablieville ccmnty line, 
nearCambridjs^e ; also from Siuitee river, by the 8au- 
tec cJiiad, into Coo jeer's river, and dowm this river to 
the port of Charleston, Distance, by iiiixed im\4gii- 
tion, 150 miles. These comprise 5 ciiiuils with TiB 
lock^, overcominij fells of 217 tf'et. TheSantce and 
(^ooper's ri\ er canal is 2*i mile** iimg„ miitin^r 8m i tee 
river to the hend of Co*ipcr*s ri^ er. The ^rtmntl 
riM's, by an asic-ent of 35 fei*t to the summit level, by 
4 locks. Towawb Cooper » river, the descent is ti8 
feet, ov* rconu' by 9 loik^. The locks are (iO fe**t 
long by Ui feet wid*\ The canal is 3if ft'et wide at 
tiiip.and i?(> feet at the Ixjttom ; I feet tlr»ep. It was 
Cfim|ileteil in tSO^, ut iin 4'\|iii^nM' of ti.SU,«ki7 dollars. 
— ifiniffiw camtl is 10 ailh"* in b ngth. It unites tiie 
Stintee river with the >\'uiyBW^ Imy, 

KrfdHckif, — Lmtisville and i'orf/and Cftnni is about 
two mih's ill length, 50 feet wide at tlie btHtom, 
with a knkaijr of 'i2f fct^t* It was not fully com- 
plet***! in IKiL It paxsrs^ from tJie (Hiio, at Louis- 
ville, to n point of the «inie l>elow the rapids, near 
Portland. Distance, by tlie Wnd uf the river, tlirpe 
miles; tf:>nstriicte<.l by tbe Louisville tnid Portland 
nmal comi«tny, wliic h was iiicorjxaiiiwl in 1825, 
The canal is for tJie («is>age of large ve>is*ds, H 
conmiences from the lower end of a kisin or estnary, 
which extemls nlong the shore of tlie river for tbe 
whole length of Louisville, and is connected with 
the rivir at il*< npf«'r end. From the lower jiart of 
tliis luLsiii, the canal traverse?* the jmint foniied by 
the liiiid of the river at tbe falls, and rc-4*iiters IUk 
riverat Sbippin^jHjrt, The Imitom is to Imt* .'KI feel 
wide, sunk 4 tWt below Ihe level of tlie Imsin ut 
LonisTille, at time of low water; tlie banks to l«' 
elevatcni t\Ao ftw^t al>ove the bigtiest water iiujrk 
known at Louisville, which mukes forty-two feH (nm% 
the iKittom of tlie canal, mid ti> lie !xlo}i«l ns li^ Ijtise 
to 1^ so tar n> n^spects tlu' upper or emlheii [t*irtion ; 
iMKlemcath there is a solid 1 ed of stone for a founda- 
tion tile whole length of the caiud, and this,cnl jmh'- 
peiMlicidarly, to tile requisite depth* jurying from t 
to 10 iW't ; the sIojh^ attove whic h, to thr top of each 
hiink. (ncM widi sione. There are :i lift-locks, of 7 
f**<'t lifi rtM'h.aixli* gtianLhick at the hiwer enil of 
tbe caiuil ; diiiiinsions, 1 90 feet long by 50 feel wide, 
in tlit^ cluimlier. Hie Cnitetl Slates hft%'e contri- 
bute si towanis fiiis im|H>rliuit work. 

tuHtrgm, — SricviMii/iA and Ogaicke9can»l is IB nub's 
in length, :U) feet wide at tile bottomland 5 feri in 

dejah, passing fmm Savnniiah river, ci ^ ■- nl 

Nivrmiudi, to tlie t>gauh«M» river; Ioh » > I ; 

estiiiiJite of c<wt, lli5?»Jf7tMiolhir*; lo*'k- i de. 

(K) long. It m continurd from the iigntdim* to llio 
Alamnmlm. 

LttutMutna. — AVte ftrlr\tn* nnd Tech* rhertttnat is 
A pn;je4'tiil navigation of 100 mile* In leiigt.H,fn>iaa 
jKiiiilMnilu ^\ pi,i>p|H*site New Orh*an«,tolJie 

wiilrni wfiM I h {\ir Ti-*'ht* rurr.at. liervviek*M 

Uiy, A |w I ii** niiial,frum I-ijifourche InTer- 

relKiniie, wj» completed by iniliviihud enterprise, — 
Canmdrkt e^ml is 1^ mile long, 30 feet witk',ai4 
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4 feet deep, and extends from bayou St John to a 
basin in the rear of the dty of New Orleans. This 
canal is without locks. Through it the tide flows 
into the basin. — Lafourche eaneU passes finom the 
river Lafourche, 16 miles below its efflux finom the 
Missisnppi. It is opened from the right ba^ into a 
small creek, uniting with lake Vgpret. It is through 
this channel, at hi^pi water, that ooats are taken to 
and from the lower part of Attaceapas into the Mis- 
sissipi, or from the latter stream ; navicable only in 
times of high fLooA.^-'Plaqnemme eawU passes from 
the Mississippi into bayou Plaquemine, at its ^ux 
finom the Mississippi. The mouth of the Plaquemine 
is closed by a raft of timber, and the canal (a short 
cut of about 400 yards) was made across the point, 
below the bayou. It is only navigable in times of 
liigh flood. 

CANALETTO; 1. a Venetian painter, bom in 
1687, whose true name was Antonio Canale, He is 
celebrated for his landscapes, wliich are tnie to na- 
ture, and his architectural paintings. He died at 
London, in 1768. There is a bird's-eye view of Ve- 
nice painted by him. He is also said to have first 
used ihe-camera obscura for perspective. 2. Bernardo 
Beilottt, who M^as likewise a good artist, and painted 
at Dresden many Italian land%apes,aiso goes by this 
name. He lived in Dresden, where he was a mem- 
ber of the academy of painters, and died in 1770. 

CANARIES ; a cluster of islands in the Atlantic, 
considered as beionaing to Africa, the most easterly 
being about 150 miles from cape Non. They are 13 
in number, 7 of which are considerable, viz., Palma, 
Ferro, Gomera, Teneriffe, Grand Canary, Fuerteven- 
tura, and Lancerota. The otlier 6 are very small ; 
Graclosa, Roca or Rocca, Allegrana, Sta. Clara, In- 
fen», and Lobos. Lon. 13«» 20^— 18«» 10' W. ; lat. 
27* 30^— 29« 30' N. The extent and population of 
the seven largest, according to Ledru, are given in 
the following table : 

Teneriffe, . 73 70,000 05h 

Fii«>rteveiitura, 

Uniiid Canary, . 

Palma, 

Tjincerota, 

Oomeri^ 

Ferro, 



03 


9.000 


143 


00 


60,000 


833 


27 


23.000 


837 


30 


10,000 


8S4 


14 


7.400 


538 


7 


fifOOO 


714 



Hassel states the population of the whole at 181,000, 
and tlie square miles at 3213. The soil of these 
islands is very fertile, and produces all kinds of grain, 
fruits, and pulse in great abundance; so that the 
name of Fortunate Islands, which the ancients gave 
them, was well deserved ; but the method of cultiva- 
tion practised by the natives tends very little to its 
improvement. All the islands furnish good wine ; 
but the preference is given to tlie wines of Palma and 
Teneriffe. The situation of the Canaries, the salu- 
brity of their climate, the fertility of their soil, 
and the quality of their productions, all conspire to 
render them the most valuable of the Spanish colo- 
nies. The exports amount to 242,000 dollars annually, 
and consist of wine, raw silk, soda, and fruits. One 
of the most recent works on these islands, and pro- 
bably the most valuable one, is Leopold Von Buch's 
Physikalische Beschreibung der Canarischen Jnsdn, 
(Physical Description of the Canary Islands,) by Leo- 
pold Von Buch; Berlin, 1825, 4to. They are of 
volcanic origin, fuid were, as has been statea, known 
to the ancients. Juba II., king of Mauritania, de- 
scribed them first with some degree of accuracy. He 
graced a triumnhal entry of C^sar into Rome, was 
instructed in ail branches of liberal knowledge, and 
became a hif^faly accomplished prince. Pliny followed 
his description of the islands. Juba called the Ca- 
naries Proper Fortunata, but Madeira and Porto San- 1 



to, Purpurem. Of the island of Ferro, which he calls 
OmMoSf and of the others, he gives an interesting 
account. Tlie loss of this work is the more to be 
regretted, as we might reasonably hope to find in i^ 
some information respecting that mysterious tribe who 
originally inhabited these islands. This people un- 
derstood how to embalm their dead, who were sewed 
in goat-skins, put into coffins of one piece of wood, and 

Cced in grottoes, lliese mummies smell agreeably, 
fi&li to dust if they are taken out of thdr coat- 
skin coverings. The Spaniards relate strange things 
of the dvihmtion of these tribes, called Chianchee, of 
theu* respect for women, of their diasUty, and aristo- 
cratic constitution. Their language resembled that 
spoken on the neighbouring continent ; but we know- 
too little of it to be able to give any opinion respect- 
ing it. Between 1316 and 1334, tne Spaniards, 
pressed by the Moors, discovered and conquered 
these islands ; and they are laid down with accuracy 
in the old map which Andreas Bianco published in 
Venice, 1436. The Spaniards seem, however, not to 
have esteemed these islands mudi ; for the inrante of 
Portugal, Henry the Navigator (q. v.), ordered them 
to be taken possession of, and prosecuted his discove- 
ries from them to the coast of Guinea. In 1478, the 
Spaniards undertook acain the conquest of the Ca- 
naries. At the end of the 15th century, they had 
subdued the ori^nal inhabitants entirely ; and they 
extirpated them at a later period. At present, the 
islands are inhabited aknost entirely by Spaniards: 
only a few Portuguese reside there. Teneriffe (n. 
v.), is an island of basaltic formation, thrown up Irf 
internal convulsions. The fortified capital is the seat 
of the governor, has 8400 inhabitants, and an excel* 
lent liaroour on the eastern side of the island. Ano- 
ther city, Laguna (8800 inhabitants), is the seat of the 
bishop (who nas an income of about J&6000 sterling), 
and of the tribunals. The island Lancerota, or Lan- 
celotta, contains tliree volcanoes, and, in 1823, expe- 
rience violent eruptions. Five islands of this cluster 
are uninhabited. The people of the Canaries ar* 
rigid Catholics. 

CANARY-BIRD, or CANARY FINCH. See 
Finch, 

CANARY, GRAND, or CANARIA ; an island 
in the Atlantic ocean, about 180 miles from the coast 
of Africa. It is the most fertile and important of the 
Canary islands, to which it gives name. Canary, or 
Cividaid de Pahnas, is the capital of tlie island. See 
Canaries. 

CANCER, in astronomy; the fourth sign in the 
V)d!iac (q. v.), marked thus 25, which the sun enters 
on the 21st day of June, thence called the summer 
solstice. It consists, according to Kepler, of 17, ac- 
cording to Bayer, of 35 stars, two of which are of tlie 
third magnitude. Flamstead made a catalogue of 83 
stars, the comparative brightness of several of which 
will be found estimated oy doctor Herschel {Phil, 
Tran. Ixxxvii., 311). The tropic of cancer is a small 
circle of the sphere, parallel to Uie equator, from 
which it is 23i<> distant, and marks the sun's ^^test 
northern declination. It is so called because it passes 
through the beginning of the »gn Cancer. 

CAN'CER. In medicine, this name is given to a 
FOundKsh, unequal, hard, and livid tumour, generally 
seated in the glandular texture. Though Uiis is the 
texture in which it is believed always to originate, it 
may extend to others. This is doubted by some ; and 
the disease which is often met with in the immediate 
neighbourhood of ad\'anced cancer, and in different 
textures, is, by them, ascribed to mechanical pressure 
of the cancerous tumours, aided by the acrid dis- 
charges which accompany its ulceratk>n. The name 
was derived from a supposed resemblance of the tu- 
mour to a crab^ and foniishes a good example of 'tlii> 
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manciic'InUire from rr^mljlnn.'Cr, which wm vpry inurh 
in use 111 tlio farly [wriod^ i>f Uir sciences. I'wo forms 
tit" miirer nre rpfognijErd by physidjuis. TJit^ inny 
loUier be aillwl two statics or sta^ej* of (Jit- some Jis- 
«|i«e. One of iJu'so, aiul tiie fir>i., is caniiMinui, srLr- 
litii^, or cont'ettlnl caiicer, of nouic writers, 'ihi* 
secniul is Uie open, or ulrerated canrer— iilcemted 
(ttrcirHnna^ a^ it is desigiialed hj wriien, L'xi*hT 
profin* tmemAl treatmcJit^ the speond stage maj be 
Le|»t off £ir samp Uiim; ; Biui, in fevoumble cases, the 
extirpiiiion of Uie iittnotir hy ilie knife may effect a 
cure. 'J'ftc dUeus(> is kept in cherk Jn Ifie first csnae, 
but U iiot removed, und is very proite to {iRs^ Into the 
uJoiinitive hXnpfe, 1 he iiu't Uiat this oui l>e deferred, 
by proper Ut'iitJiietit, b an important one. Tlie siif- 
li*rin(ip« of die patient an^ Ums tri»de less, e^pet lully 
dui-iiij«[ Llie first sitage ; and even in tin* liist, tlieir se- 
verity b much miticiited. Oiic very e^irly ftyniptom 
of caiciiioiiia is pain. Tliis pain diffen from ttmt 
whSf*h ordinarily acrcrmpnntes f(»col diseases of u tlif- 
ftrent kJiitL 1 1 lj de*4?nbed iw tam^inttting^ o<'C'ijmjnr 
SOmciA^hat in imnixysnis, and roseuiblinj' Ute huHer- 
log whirh iiie Middeti paamga of a ^up and |Jo(iiii^ 
fnstrtunent would produoe in the part. lieMiIe?! lids, 
there id always mcnv or leai dull fiaiti pne^tut. The 
pft)||[resa of the disease^ and Uie oi^urn nee of the 
second ?stape, are marked by inrii*/ise«l j«iin of bodi 
kiikl^ ; by increase ia the siju* of tlie liinioiir, nu|r- 
iiiented ht^t, ||rt«ater ineqnabty Iji liie ^urfiKt\a dart- 
er colour, and iurrea^cd ti'iHlernex* on pressure. 
When ukeraiioa i*. jnsL e>tiiblbln'd, luid e\eii a tilde 
liefore, the putteiU eom|»hiins of (»emml irritation of 
tile !!ikiii ; the stuiuarli is tLi^tni ImiI ; nnd ftyrnptonis 
of coiutitufionul irrilJition, nuire stninjafiy luarked, 
inftke tlieir Jipj H'lmune. rin ration b<'^ns on the 
wmfmet of the tuinoiur, imd riarts are destR»yed, in 
•BCWwton, Jrorn withoutj uiitil the whole ti*xttire pre- 
Mola • maia of dti^ue. Imtead of litis dejitructive 
ulceintiop. we luive, in maoj csaesj fungous inaiiiies 
pn^sstliier fn)ni the di^^eaaed furfiioe ; aiid these, at 
timit^air' ■ - If'njble site. But it is not a char- 
acter of to jerrow, nnd become aa km ai 
otJbcr di-^ ' me of the ofg^ttia in wWdi E aii- 
pMfi. 'lin« i-» e^i)4*iijtlly true of it when anted in 
tibt vornb. An ot{en<<ive, cnrvimK di«»eiMi*ge pfooeeds 
froB the ulrer. ilUr^-din *.r« phu2i> from it, 
«qpcdally when fimiEoii.^, < . merhmiiral irri- 

lutl,,.. *^,...-.i. .!:..!,, ,,. 1^ .„, .a* litid excitement 

of i ly, CanStuifnii i^ a uiali^- 

tiioj I iiry b t4i death. The con- 

i»titutioiJ litt» iiol iioM t-r to overcome it ; 01x1 hence, 
wIm'H left to lljielf, it \s certaiuly mortal. Internal 
rnuiedJes do little more iltnii [ijilliiite syniiitoms, or 

Sent llie rapid (U'a|nT>i$ to uteemtion, which l>e<- 
& to iJie diM;a!»e. I'lie only n^medy \^ die kiitfe ; 
, In cases Id wttidi the constitution nnd neigh- 
houriiiff parts are not contaminated^ exiirptuion by 
the kinfe ha* n-movt^ tlie di<«u«e entirely. Tlirrw 
are \m.f\^ of the Ixidy wliieli wre litibtr t4» earclnoma, 
jji which evtirpatioQ aumot be pnctised^ftod topie 
in whirh, tJuiiifh an ofMolioQ uatiaen peffonncd, 
deHth ha»i nevertheleiw, Ibliowed. la oMei of this 
HftpOMdoUj Ihoaaof the frit olaasi fttUfailivea mi- 
If CM Di iworted to ; such icsMaiici. uunely.as mi- 
tignta aiiffcfiiigf and rrtiurd tJie progit^ss of the difr> 
tufe. 

t'ANCtJl ROOT, or BEFri! DROP {pnAanche 
I 'itf$ma»a, I*.) ; a (tfutisitk' plnnt, hidi^enoiDi In A me* i 
ffea^wrviwino; ultnoM. exeluhiveiy fin the expoiicd rf»ot 
4pf the Ui'ecJi (rf*e. The whole plant i^ |iciwerfnlly 
BsiJiu|(ei}t |, attd the root of it firnwni^h euhmr^ fi[icin- 
gy, and of a very nauseous bitter tiiite. It has biH^n 
appUad smtv estertially tlian intenuilly to the cure of i 
e«iocr. The pmt^iomtred etmeer-ront ipro^meAi mii* I 
>lire) Is laed lo Iho sune mnu 
jibr-- ^-^ ff! In medlcJw. 



CANDELABRA. Tonrhes ami lamps were the 
means used by tlie aiK-it^nts for olitnininaf artificuij 
lioht. Tln^ lutter were eiUnT siisiiendetl from the 
ceiiingH of tlieir rooms, with ehaia*, or plai ed ufHui 
small J movable tables {{ttmpatinria^ candelttbra, iind 
candeluhri). The cmidelnbm were orii^milly iiind« 
ofame,with one phUe fixed alxjve and njiotlier iin- 
demeaUi, or wth feet, for sn|ii>orters. The Grei'ka 
called iiiCHe kux'*»'X*** "^^^ Grecian artisL* prodn* 
ceil, in ornamenting Uvese himp-etands, t!ie rieJiest 
fumis. which always, however, Imd reference to tJio 
ori^nal time, and wereeiiciri^'let! wtih an infinite ^-a- 
riety of bt^antjfnl ornomentjj. Some lime:** they were 
sliaftHiii die slmpe*> of col nrons, which could bejJiort- 
ejied or drawn (»ut j sometimes tlie lux:iiriajir acan-> 
tliu*,witli itH leavci^ turned over; soraeUines Ihey re- 
pn>sentt*d trunks of trecii entwined with ivy and flow- 
ers, and tenninnte^i by vase^ or Ijell flowers at tlie 
top, for tlie rerention of the lumps. Eauiinples of 
the^c forms nuiy be found in the Briiidi museum and 
tlie Louvre, but particiilnrly ut the \'nticmi, where a 
pllery is tilled with marble randeluhra. Caiidehi- 
lim of yet more delicate fonn>, of Imnuw^ inlaid Willi 

Hi Iver and other metals Jiave l>e«n fomid io Hercn^ 
huieum. The following represent tijree of tliese, 

of dilferent sliapeit. 

In ancient times, 'i a- 

rentum aiuJ A'^ina 

were fiuaous for llietr 

elegax^ candf labm. 

The ^praceful and ex« 

pre^tsive form of tliis 

uteiL'iil wiLs rmtde ilh"* 

of for colo'isjil works 

of art, i«irtienl«rly m\ 

acromit of its n'S4'm- 

Ijlanee to the holy 

torches employed in 

tlie worsliip of j£s- 

euhi]iiu«. Tlie Iiit' 

gest aixl grmidcft of 

thoM! monuments w n» 

tJie Pliaros, at the 

harlM>ur of Alexitn- 

driii. In mi>dem 

time^i Uilii luteient 




form lui» btH*n n%rd for an incenioUK Chji^ilian mrv 

numeiit. At the place where {Iti) the ftrst 

church in Thuringia ^tw founded by Ikuiiftu^, Ute 

AU pnits of the | Mpo«itle of tlie (iermaibi, oul} a feu relic» rviiiaiuing 
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of the builtling, vrhlch had served for more than ten 
centuries as a Christian temple, a candelabrum, SO 
feet hisfa, fonned of sand-stone, was erected (Sept. 
1, 1811), as a symbol of the light which spread from 
this spot. 

CANDI, or CANDY (anciently Maagrammum) ; 
a dty of Ceylon, and capital of a country to which it 
ffives name ; 80 miles nrom Columbo ; Ion. 80* 44' 
£. ; Ut. 7« 36^ N. The town is a poor, miserable 
place, suRounded by a mud wall. The king^dom is 
fertile, intersected with rivers, and well furnished 
with woods. It was annexed to the British dondn> 
ions in 1816. See bishop Heber's NarraHve of a 
Journey through the Upper Provineee of Jndia, ^., 
uHih Notee upon Ceylon, vol. ii, p. 188, et seq. 

C ANDl A Cm the Turkish language. Kind, called, 
in the most ancient tiroes, Idaa, from mount Ida, af- 
terwards Crete), one of the most important islands of 
the Turkish empire, situated in the Mediterranean 
(Ion. ^3" 40'— 26" 40' E.,and lat. 34'* SO*— 36' 65' N., 
81 miles from the southern extremity of the Morea, 
92 from Rhodes, and 230 from the African coast), is 
160 miles long, 14 — 50 broad, and contains 4026 
square miles. A high chain of mountains, covered 
with forests, runs through the whole lencUi of the 
island, in two ranges, the western part of which is 
called by the Venetians Monie di Sphachia (formerly 
Leuce) ; tlie eastern part, Lasthi or Sethia (formerly 
Victe). On the north side, it declines moderately to 
a ferUle coast, provided with good harbours ; on the 
south side, steeply to a rocky shore, with few road- 
steads ; and reaches its greatest heieht in the lofty 
Psiloriti (the ancient Ida), 7670 feet high, and always 
covered with snow. Mountain torrents, which are 
swollen in the winter and spring, but almost dry in 
sunmier, conduct the waters to toe sea. Numerous 
springs ffive fertility to most of the valleys, in which, 
and on the declivities of the mountains, is seen a lux- 
uriant vegetation. The air is mild ; tlie summer is 
cooled by the north winds ; the winter is distin^sh- 
ed only by showers of rain. The island would, Uiere- 
fore, be a most delightful residence, and supply its 
inhabitants, as formerly, vrith grain, wine, and oil, 
wool, flax, silk, and cotton, fish, honey, game, cattle, 
the noblest fruits of the south, and even with metals, 
in abundance, did not the oppressions and cruelties 
of tlie Turks prevent all ciutivatioii, and render it 
impossible for the discouraged inliabitants (who, in- 
stead of being 1,200/XX), as in the time of the 
Greeks, or 900,000, as in the time of the Venetians, 
amount only to 300/)00, half Greeks, half Turks) to 
attain more than the most indispensable necessaries 
of life. Manu&ctures, trade, navigation, the arts, 
sciences, are not to be thought of. All the harbours, 
with the exception of that of Canea, are filled with 
sand, and the cities are mere aggrpsations of rub- 
bish. The capital, Candia, the seat ofthe pacha, has 
15/XX) inhabitants ; Retimo, 6000 ; Canea, (the an- 
cient Cydonia,) llie most important place of trade on 
the island, 12/XX). 

According to Homer^ king Idomeneus sailed from 
this island to Ilium, with 80 vessels. The Greek 
mythology made Crete the scene of many ofthe ad- 
ventures of the gods and heroes. Here Saturn reign- 
ed, and afterwards Minos, 1300 years before Chnst. 
After the banishment of the kinss, Crete became a 
republic, and then a seat of the Cilician pirates, till 
it was conquered by the Romans. In the year 823, 
it passed fiiom the hands of the Roman emperors in 
the East into those of the Saracens, who built the ca- 
pital, Cautia, Ob the ruins of Heraclea, but were ex- 
pelled again^ in 962, by the Greeks. Against the 
will of the ihhahitantg, the Bynntine sovereign sold 
the island to the Venetians in 1204, who. aware of 
its hnportance, fortified nwst ofthe eilies, won the 
n. 



good will of their new subjects by a mild govoin- 
ment, and repelled all the assaults of the Genoese 
and Turks till the middle of the seventeenth centu- 
ry. About this time, the attacks of the I'urks bcv- 
came more violent, on account of a prise taken by 
the Maltese, on board of which was the aga of the 
eunuchs, and, according to a report then very gene- 
rally spread throughout Europe, the fiivourite wifis 
and son of the sultan Ibrahim, but probably only a 
slave ofthe aga, who had been employed in the se- 
raglio as a nurse, with her son, to whom, however, 
the sultan was much attached. This vessel was car- 
ried, for a short time, into Calismeue, a harbour of 
Candia, without, however, the consent of the Vene- 
tians, who had no garrison there. The sultan was 
highly incensed, ascribed all the friult to the Veneti- 
ans, and landed a large force in Candia, in June 
1645, wliich soon took Canea and Retimo, and be- 
sieged the capital with vigour. The aUack was 
bravely repelled, but repeated in 1649 ; and was this 
time also unsuccessful. In 1656, the Turks made a 
third effort, but afterwards changed the siege into a 
blockade, which they continued for 10 years, with- 
out success, since the Venetians, being masters of 
the sea, supplied the fortress, without difficulty, 
with provisions, men, and ammunition. In 1667,aS^ 
ter the peace of Vasvar, the grand vizier, Kiopurli, 
in order to restore his reputation, which had been 
tarnished by the loss of the battle of St Gothard, and 
to regain the fiivour of Mohammed IV. by an im- 
portant conquest, took vigorous measures four the en- 
tire reduction of Candia, mvesting the capital. May 
14th, with 80/XX) men. A wall vdth seven bastions 
surrounded the fortress ; the same number of rave- 
lins were situated in front of the wall, and several de- 
tached works still ferther in advance : a numerous 
fleet held the Turks in check by sea, and the carri- 
son, commanded by the chevalier de Ville and Mor- 
osini, was ready to be buried under the ruins of the 
fortress. The attack of the Turks was directed 
against the bastion called Panigra. The Christians 
contested every step of their advance ; but the Turks 
were soon at the foot of a breach, wliich was, how- 
ever, so well defended by mines, sallies, and intrench- 
ments, tliat the most furious assaults, directed by 
Kiopurli in person, who feared the displeasure of his 
roaster, were without success. The winter found the 
Turks still before the breach, and compelled them to 
withdraw to their intrenchments. The natives of the 
East, unaccustomed to a winter campai^, were car- 
ried off by sickness ; and new masses ot troops, with 
all Uie materials for a siege, supplied the loss. 
Changes occurred also in the fortress. In tlie spring 
of 1668, the brave chevalier de Ville was recalled, 
on account of the jealousy of his superiors, and a 
quarrel with MorosinL His ^Isce^ nowever, was 
well supplied by the chevalier St Andre Montbrun. 
Volunteers likewise poured in from all the countries 
of Europe, to display their courage on so bloody a 
field, and to.leam the art of war. Numerous engi- 
neers made the place their school, and Werthmuller» 
Rimpler, and Vauban, were toffethcr here. The 
pope sent troops and money : the Maltese, knights 
and soldiers. The duke de la Feuillade led hither 
600 Frenchmen, some of them of the noblest fimd- 
lies, who, with French thoughtlessness, rushed into 
heedless danger, and were, for the most part, de- 
stroyed. The count of Waldeck subsequently cane 
with three regiments of Lunenburg troops, so that the 
garrison was always kept from 8000 to 10/XX) stroDff. 
Treachery had given the Turks information that t&s 
basins of St Andr6 and Safaionetta were the weak- 
est points of the fortress : they therefcve altered their 
plan, and attacked the last mentioned worits. De- 
partis^ from the line of operations whk^ they had 
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Jiitlierto foMowptJ. tpey approCK'liPtl tlie fortirss by 
enipkiyinjff a gn^at iimiil>t'r ofnu^tj in tligsfiufi; inJt^ep 
ditch, thmwing up tlw Hirth towimJ*. ilk* prntT. aiid 
eonUnuinj;; to move it fonmnl witJi sliovels» Ull tliey 
readif^d nud filled tlw? treiu'lu Dariiifi^ salHes and 
w<*n-a[»pUe<l mines, however, kept mp lurks in 
clM»ck ror a loiig^ time, and often dt^^trt^yed tlieir 
work* ; but, liRvin|f fij«dly Autreetiini in e*>tJib- 
iL^iin^: themselves on the Jjftstion t»f St Andr**, 
thffj found l>eyond it slronjf inLrenciiments, which 
with^itood tJie most violint assaults ; ami t!ie ftj>- 
prcHK'h of winter fcjund tlie bf^sie^ers no tkrdifT iwJ- 
vancfKl. In tlie spring of U>6il, tJu^ lurks piuMied 
their lubourK *Icwly, but surely and sutTi^sfully. In 
w *hort time, nothing but a heap of eartli and stontj* 
remained to tiie V'euetians of ti»e bastion of 8t An- 
dre, and tJieir hi«it defence was a waii, thrown njj du- 
tiRfr the winter, as u i^eneral intrt'iichment. In this 
exrirr*niity, tiie duke* i>f Briinfort and Na^ailieJ? n^i- 
p*ared with a Frenf Ji fii^rt and 7UX) tnxtps. A des- 
perate sally was un<lertiiken witli tliis new reinfone- 
raeoL A mine, which was to seni' as a fii^tud, and 
tlirow the Turks into confiLsion, did not explule : on 
Uie contrary, a Turkish jjowder inn«pi5(!ine blew U|i 
wlu?n tJie FremJi luul alreaily g^ot posseaision of Llie 
tj^encfies^ aiid rrpelle*! m^ attenjot ot the Tiu-ks lo re- 
cover tlieni. '1 las explosion filled tlie Frencii with 
such a tear of eoucealed mine^, tJiat they fied in dis- 
order to tile fortress, and left 2*00 men dead on Uie 
field, ainonif whom were nmny brave olKoers, and 
Lhe didce of Heaufort, At ihe same time,tlie Chris- 
tiaii fleet, consisting of 80 ships ajid 60 pulleys, wiiich 
were to attack lite I'urkLsli i-amp in tlie ifiiik, was 
tiirowu into disorder by tlie Iwitleries on tlie coo.'^t, 
and tl»e blo\nn^ up of a shin of TO euus, ami tlie sid- 
iy was entirely luisuecesstul, Tliis misfortune in- 
Ct^ased tile discord whicii already exi^sted to such a 
degree, timt the duke of NavaU I es» convinced Jiat 
itlf^ preserxation of tlie fortress wn» imp*i^>ible, rt*- 
embarked Ids coq>s, and ri'tunied to Fnince. Indi^itlu- 
nis lielon^ng to tlie oLlier triM>[)s joined the Frc^ncli ; 
iJie Malted, aiid ulraost all tlie voluiiteei-s, also, de- 
pOfted ahortlj alter ; a new asNjndt of die Turks was 
more successliil than the previous oiie«:^ zuid broiijc^^ht 
them to tJje palJsades of the last inlreneliment ; iJie 
giirri^un, amounting to scarcely 3tXXJ men, was tie- 
Sfididiiig and di^jbedient ; quarrels dbtracteii tlie 
ootmnandeiis, and every tiling auiiotioced that the 
place must &11 at iUe nevt a«^uli. ft waa resolvtM), 
th«rclbre, in a coum d of war, to surrender. l"be 
tertiis of capitulation g^ve th« enmAon and ifi^mbit^ 
ants liberty to de(>art within 1^ days, and to lake with 
tliem all tlieir pn»perty, even the artillery wliicb had 
bwUi intnwiucetl into the city during die siegfe. and 
Jeft the VeuetiaiLs in possession of Suda, tiarabujsa, 
Mid Spinalongii. Sept. 3i7, i(Mi, the ciiy wft^i *fur- 
rmilered, after n war of 25 ye*in, a blockade of 13 
jrttrh, and a neg«, in which tlie trtadbm lind Ihh^u 
o|ten 2 yean, 3 months^ and tJ dRj». lU de- 
friK_e mu^ tenre as a model to tlie latMt ■fn» M oiw 
of tlie l>nire«t reeurdt^ in liistoryj and pravcs wliat 
Christuui courage t^uld efftd against 1 urkNi fttry 
■od superiority of nuaiben, even at a time when the 
Bui^petin art of war was ijuperfect, and tlie Tiirki^li 
empifc WQfl at the Bt^iiilh of its prosj»erity. At tlir 
tlflkeaf the C8|ifttidatiiin, iJie garriioii ixiDtdsti^l of only 
nm loldlen, 90^85 CliriitiBiia,aiid 118,7.il 1 urks 
«tt« killed or wounded durini;' tlie dece ; 6f i assitnhfi 
iPtfe nttile by tJie Turk* ; 96 wllies by the rhristiatiH ; 
4711 tDlnr» were npnin^ by the fiaoner, 1173 by i1m< 
latter; 60fc»,ti0^ numoii »hot were firinl by the for- 
irrtk, atMl 1 80 AX) cwt, of lead metl for musket balli 
by il)e Christiaiia. The Turks found tlie rtty fn a 
iMiiious Millie { every thin^ of any ^iiliie wun Laken 
amay ; only 33 toen, for the iito»i ijurt lur ndvauced 



in ywirH, remained behind, ami liM nitwrahle camion 
stooii on the walh. The Turks uunntUately repiiircd 
all tJ*e works. !lavin|r obUiined possession of tiic* 
capital, they now ein lea voured to eit|iel tJie Venetians 
from the stmnirholds wbicli rt-malned lo tliem on tlie 
island^ and, before tlie eipinuion of lhe Ii7tli cen- 
tury, <^» and >u>ii fell into their pcjwfr by tr«*aciiery,imd 
Suila and Spiiuilon"iu by snrreialer. 1 hey nuiimged 
Candin in Ilie usual maimer. Tlu'ee pachas, at Caii- 
dia, Canea, and Retuno, jroverned tiie island. On 
accomit of the fends of tliese juu'luis, ib«* iniiabitanu 
of ilie western moimtaius suei-efHled in fonuin^j a ^o- 
veriiment of tlie ir own, under Turkish protection, in 
the n^Hc of Spluichia. At tJie com]:iiicts madeiHtJi 
them were not always obsened, tiiey wen* wont, in 
such cases, lo take up annjt, were often defeated, but 
never entirely sulxloed. The i^m'has ha%in» tie- 
mrindf^il hostnort's of tliem in 182fl,iljey joined tho 
Itreek insur^reuts. Even under tlie Venetian f^tysfm- 
ment, the t'miditJtes liad the reputation of suffering; 
no tnfnn^enu'nt of llieir privileges, and would not 
perruit Lhe VeiieliaiLs to esUdjiish, as in the other dis- 
tricLs tif (ir*'ece, a nobility, degii pomtdrntiy by whose? 
iiieauH diey might liold tlie other inlmbiranls under 
tile yoke of the podestas. Hud die mountaineers he«ii 
armeil, when the Turks iiuide their first tle^ent on 
the ishunl, it would prolwibly Imve be«'n im^>o**siblt* 
for the uivaderN to Imve maintoined theiiisetves lit 
Candia. The Spbachiotes Imve played fJie smne part 
in Cnndia as the MiUiiotes in tlie Morea, exeeptinff- 
llmt tiiey Imve not escaped ll»e tribute of the poll- 
tiix. The ener^ of tlie inhabitants seems to 1m* now 
relaxed. (Sc»e Gn-ek luMHrrection,) The liLstoHcal 
imiM>rtance of ancient Crete, in a mytholo^'al point 
of view, and tis a st^al of ancient civilisuuion, is slicfwn 
by HcM'k's Kreta (Cott., 18:^3). In 1817, F, W; Sie. 
b^r, a tierinan physician, pe net m tin! jiir into t>r»te, 
and nuide nuiny olisenation*! on it, which liad itriiu-i* 
jmlly in view ilie iiapnnejrtent of iialnml history iind 
inedicid ^ii^iM'e, Siee Ills R^e nach der Irtsei Kreftt 
— \'oya^e to tlie L&huid of Crete (Leip$. 183^3), i voU. 
with plntf^ and a map. 

CANDIDATE (from the Latin candUlaius. whk^ 
robed, l>ecau«M*, Hmoiifr the Romans, a man who M>li- 
ciled an office opjieareil in a sliinin«f white ^rnifnt — 
toga Candida). T he candulaH of the Uotanus wore 
no tunic ; eitJier ns a sig;n of hmnitity, or in 4:mler lo 
show tlie woiuids r<M^eiveti o*i Uieir breast^?. The time 
of their canvaifiing was two years*, duhnfv which tliey 
wore the iv^it Candida. In the first year. t!iey ll^< 
livennl •*i>eeche?» to the pe<jple,orluid them deli veiwl 
by olliers, with the consent of the magb^tnitc*. This 
WBii called profiteri mmen Muum, and tlie year, iinmtt 
profetshm*. After tins yi^r, Uiey r*»£|ue*te<i tlie ma- 
^strate to enter their nami's on lhe list of aiiwlitlaleMi 
tor the olBie «onf(ht for. An ft*.pininl was ^eltlom 
refuseil penoiasioil ii» tli'tiver his ^peec*hes ; biil he 
v^xis not yet necXMAHily tn*at('Hil as a cnnihdfite by tlie 
magi?<trate8, or pirop»>»ed by diem to die pciiple on the 
day of eUrtion, Hefore tliat was done, hLs life mtw 
subjivti'd to a Kcrutiiiy in the S4*jtfite,at\er the pretor 
«ir coiiHul liad nH'^Mvifl bi«. name. If the senate «c~ 
ceptrti him, be wt«^ |iif<niiiiite<l to ofl'er himself. on tlie 



ihiy of e3< 
wliich pt ! 

answer ratirmt. 
tribiuiesi ofiPii 



1 Iklate, The formula, by 
lied, uiis, nttioneM /mke^ 
.iceepUxl, he n»reivecl the 

'■o; non rrHtrntiabtt, lhe 
fniiHliitule wlio had luM-n 

lhe iTOimU of the aspirants. 



aci'epieii by tlie pfriuite. 

ill the piurr ajfi^ of the republic, were aUaysi 
M*verely eumiineiL In tlie later period of tlie re- 
public, nolxjiiy could obtain an olVce if he whs tuit 
pirevent, aiKl if he luul not offertii himself on tio'eu 
imirkeC^ys. (SulL Cut. in, Cic. Fam. xvt. I^.) 
Oq tbfiMS days^ the candidtites tried to imiiiiiate 
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themselTes into the &vour of the people. They 
went from house to house (ambiendo), shook hands 
with every, body whom they met {prentando), ad- 
dressed each one by liis name, for which purpose 
they generally had a nomendaior with them, who 
whispered the names of those whom they met into 
their ear. Cicero, therefore, calls the candidates 
nath qgUcwtiMMima, They placed themselves, on 
markeudays, inelevated places, in order to be seen. 
On tlie day of election, they did the same. Favour- 
ites of the people accompanied them {deductoret) ; 
some of their suite (divisoret) distributed money 
among the people, which, though prohibited, was 
done publicly. ItUerpretet were employed to bar- 
sain with the people, and the money was deposited 
m the hands of tequestrtM, Sometimes a number of 
candidates united into parties {coiHones), in order to 
defeat tlie endeavours of the others. At last, the 
grounds on which each candidate rested his claims 
to tlie office were read, and the tribes delivered their 
votes. The successful candidate then sacrificed to 
the gods in the capitol. To oppose a candidate was 
called ei refragari; to support him, tuffragari, or 
wffragatoreM esse. — We have dwelt so long on this 
subject, on account of the similarity between the 
ancient and the modem modes of seeking office. — 
Tlie word candidate is a\so used, by Protestants, to 
desLrnate a tlieologian, who, liaving finished his 
stuoies at a imiversity, is waiting for an appointment 
in the chiux;h. 

CANDIDE; the name of a fiunous tale of Vol- 
taire's, forming an epoch in French literature, in 
which he ridicules the system of optimism with his 
usual spirit, and attacks revelation with plausible 
but superficial arguments. Voltaire is unsurpassed 
in the art of treating the most serious subjects with 
lijfht raillery, while he seduces the rea^ by the 
cuEums of lus style. Some descriptions in this tale, 
for uistonce, that of the carnival at Venice, are 
excellent. 

CANDLEMAS ; a Catholic feast, instituted by 
pope Gelasius I., in 492, in conunemoration of the 
presentation of Christ in the temple, and of the puri- 
fication of Mary ; perhaps intended to take the place 
of tlie rude heathen feast called the Lupervaiia, 
which was abolisilied by him. It is celebrated on 
February 2, and lias its name from tlie consecrated 
tordies which are carried al)out in procession, in 
allusion to the words of Simeon, '' a light to enlighten 
the Gentiles." 

CANE. See Bamboo and Ratan. 

CANEA ; the principal port of Candia : lat. 35» 
28* 45" N. ; Ion. 24«» 12^ 46" E. ; supp6sed to be on 
the site of tlie ancient Cydonia. Population, 7150. 
Tlie city lias been fortified from the time of the Ve- 
netian government. 

CANGE, DU. See Du Fresne, 

CANISIUS, Pbtrto, bom in 1524, at Nimeguen, 
was the first man in Germany who entered the or- 
der of the Jesuits, of which he became a very active 
member. In 1549, he was made professor of theo- 
logy, rector and vice-chancellor of the university at 
Inflolstadt He afterwards reformed the university 
of Vienna, according to the views of the order. His 
catechism is vet in use. He persuaded Ferdinand I. 
to adopt violent measures against the Protestants, 
and founded the colleges at Prague, Augsburg, Dill- 
iiigen, and Friburg, in Switaerland, in tne latter of 
which he died, in 1597. 

CANN^ ; a city in the Neapolitan province Pug- 
lia, at the month of the Aufidus, on the Adriatic, &- 
nious for the neat battle in which the Romans were 
1 ore defeatedby Hannibal (216 B. C). The consuls 
J?iniliu8 Paului and Terentius Varro contented them- 
crlves with actinf on the defensive against the Car- 



thaginian general, who emloavoured to decide the 
fete of Rome by one blow ; but tlie senate, consider- 
ing tlut the Roman army consisted of 87/XX) men, 
w&le that of the enemy amounted only to 50/XX)^ 
among whom were 10/)00 horse, and would have no 
point of support when beaten, commanded the con- 
suls to give battle. Hannibal, seeing that their plan 
was changed, allowed Varro to gain a sliglit advan- 
tage in a skirmish of cavalry. The Romans left their 
strong position at Canusium, on tlie banks of the 
Aufiuus, and tlie whole army crossed the river. The 
consul Varro drew up his troops on the plain, with 
his right wing protected by the river. At the same 
time, Hannibal forded the Aufidus, and led his small 
army to the attack. The Romans had theur own 
cavalry on the right wing, that of their allies on tlie 
left, and the in&ntry, as usual, ui the centre. Han- 
nibal opposed the Numidian cavalry to tliat of the 
Roman allies, uid that of the Spaniards and Gauls to 
the Roman. His infentry from Africa he divided 
into two bodies, each of them near the cavalry. At 
some distance from both wines, the Spaniaitls and 
Gauls, on foot, arranged in an obtuse angle, occupied 
tlie centre. Behind them was a strong reserve. 
HanniiiBl himself commanded the centre. He had 
calculated that the wind called Foltumus, which blew 
regularly at certain hours in that country ,would, at the 
time of attack, throw dust and sand in the eyes of the 
Romans, and hide his ovm evolutions. Tie consul, 
Emilias Paulus, was wounded by a Balearian slinger, 
soon after the light troops had begun the engage- 
ment. The first shock of the Roman cavalry upon 
the Spaniards and Gauls was violent. After the fight 
had lasted for a long time, they alighted, and fought 
on foot. The Gauls and Spaniards then broke throush 
the dismounted Romans, and cut them down, l^e 
Roman infimtry, to assist their horse, mo\'ed in a 
curved luie towards the wing, under very disadvan- 
tageous circumstances, and attacked the Spanish and 
Gallic infantry, which retired in good order into the 
inter\*als, as Hannibal had commanded. By tliis 
means, Hannibal was enabled to attack the Romai^ 
in flank, as they advanced incautiously, with the 
African infiintry, which he had kept back for this 
purpose. Thus surrounded, and contracted into a 
small compass, the Romans fell in great numbers, 
among them the consul, iEmilius Paulus, and both 
the proconsuls, Servilius and Atilius. The Ninnidian 
horse destroyed those who fled from tlie field of bat- 
tle. The victor made IS/XX) prisoners. The Romans 
lost, according to their own lowest statements, 45/X)0 
men; according to the highest, 70/XX). Hannibal 
collected the gold rings of the knights who had fiU- 
len, and sent some buaiels thereof to Carthage. But 
the victory had also weakened his own army. He 
was in want of money to recruit his troops. Thl^ 
want, rather than the short period of luxurious liv- 
ing in winter -quarters at Capua, obliged liim, at 
length, to give up tlie hope of conquering Italy, after 
a war of 17 campaigns. See HannSbal, ^JV1^a£^ -^ 

CANNES, or CANES; a small seaport of France,"^ ^7,. p^^' 
on the shore of the Mediterranean, in the departmc^ '^-'-~ 

of the Var ; population, about 2800. Cannes is fii^ 
mous as the place where the memorable march of 
Napoleon through France began, when he returned 
from Elba. He landed here March 1, 1815. 

CANNIBALS. See Anthropophagi and Cariks. 

CANNING, Gbobok, a distinguished ]K)litical ad- 
venturer, was bom m London, April 11, 1770. Iliii 
fiither, a man of considerable abilities ami Uteroty 
cultivation, had offended Ms fiunily by marrying a 
lady of beauty and accomplishments, but wittout 
fortune, and died m 1771, leaving his widow desti- 
tute. She had recourse to the stage for gnpport, but 
was not very successful, and was afterwards twice 
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ninirietL I Iir "»4H'(jikI litihbfliul ^siis an actor ; hfrtlilriV, 
.N!r Htjnn, A liru'n-tlnipcT of Exctrr. She livcNcl UistH' 
ilie Mjcce'^ of Iirr m*ij, fitini ivhcim *^he e\er rwc^iv- 
ed till- U'iKlerest marks t>f filiiil lmi\ Cmuime;, wlin 
\mtl iidu'ritcHl n sniall tslnU' in Iri'LiutLwiis cHJiiciittHl 
at Eton, wlicr** lie vvas tli>tin|fiiyied for imlustry, vi- 
gour of mintl, II nil eU'gnrit'P (if taste, onrl, lit tlie agp 
of 15, foi'iiitd tlie plmi of a pt'riotljtal jjcijut, call**! 
tJie Microcotmj of wliirh lie wils tlie priiid|j«I fnlJUir, 
In 1787, li«* wjw eitlerf'il at Oxford. tJls vaitilions 
wrre pass€4l wiili ishfritlan, liy whom he was iiitro- 
dtKied to Hiirki*, Foxjuid olIitT dislin^islied wlii|*s. 
But, alttioonfU SlKTickin Imd uln*ud]r afiuonnced liim, 
in |>ai'liajiirnt, us Ui(* futtnv onianx^nt <if liLj purty, 
€iiutiin|ij> rjil*-n tl into UTnis \v itii IHti , by wlioni he whs 
l>roii^hl into imrluinit'nt in i7U3. During^ tlie first 
M'??iun, lif ri'umiiicd sileiiL His niaidf-n c flbrt w»s 
initde in 17U4, on lUv SimUnmti livtity, and ratluT 
di«Ap|Mi!nt4ed i'X|M'cUition- In 1791, lie twik tht^ dc*- 
IpTt' of M.A. (ttiul, fruin tliat time, resiihnl Lonstaiitly 
m Lniidon. In ITlRi, \w \^tw iuid<'r--M-<Tt'iary of ^tate. 
Ill 1797, Iif [rf)'|«^ted, wilJi some of ht? frifiids, tlie 
AtitWuii»l}in, or Wt»t'kly Exainin4*r,«f whidi tiilford 
vnxs it|ip4iinted editor. CanJiiiiei; conipibulw! iimiiy |M>e- 
tical anil otln-r artirlt^ to this fifrindiiaL In 17il8, 
lie isiipportHi Willjerforte's niotifm for tJieufNilitifni of 
ilw Ai\s^-ifm\i\ and ('CHitiniuNil iihvuys an »iilvo<3ile 
for the cmiidiomtioii tf*f the roinhtion c>f the blacks. 
In July, 1 800| Canning in< rniMul Ins iVirtuneaiwl iiifiii- 

ciK-e by a tnaniafe witJi M^ i\, ilani^tih r of ^enend 

>M'Ott» a Jfldy nitli a fortmit- ijI .tlluJMK}. IJie ml- 
mini si rat ion l»ein^ dissolved iii 180 L, Tunning U'raiue 
a nieinIxT of the opposition, imtil tlie resioriition of 
Pitt irk 1804. In 1807, he was apiiouite*! si'^Telury of 
bAXLlit fbr foiTigTkafl'hijTH in Llie Foruand ndmiiii^^lnitirMi. 
A politicni misunderstand in": with lord Cji^tlertaLh 
led to a duel l>et\veeu l!mt minL'tter and t'amnn-, 
in whirfi the tatter wa*» slijrbtly wouiwled* "Ihin tlis~ 
piitr cjcaisiiMied ihe disMilutioii of the ministry, hi 
ISIO, lie op|Mj?»ed the referenee of xHw C'athohe eluinis 
lo llie foinmiiUH* of Uie whole honse^ on ilie ^romul 
lliat no security or engisgement liad Ix'eii ofl'ereil by 
ijip CaUkoli4<$. Some of liLi nicw.t brilllimt speeeltt s 
wen* on tim sul^-rt. He Lnvariably Mippirti-rl the 
tuiint^ion of the Catliolirs to |Ri%ver, not t\s tm al> 
lUfU't question tif ri^lit . but us a matter of expfnlif ncy 
— of Iwjiirly iIlc■^•a^Ul^ eX|H'dieney. The adoplioiiaf 
tile mea!sinie iM^ing then a timtter of fniliey, wm ttale 
tjf opinion, llie eombtion of utifairs, and th» ««curititi9 
witJi winrh it diould he ru-f-ompmiied, wen*, with 
huti, elemeikt^ of fJje c|iie^tion. He proposed seeiui- 
ties^in IHLi, wliieli, with the biti.were rejected, lie 
MipfHirted, in 181^ and IHlIi, ilie same luotioii whicli 
he luid op|m>!i(.h1 jn I8lt>; and, in l8j^l,t\vo lillls iit 
liiAorir of tlie t'atliol»«:!» hiivoi^ I>eeD intrtMlmMtl tiiio 
the lion**' of rtanmoits, he ob^i^rved, •* tJiat tfie mo- 
mi lit wa*' p^Hiiliiirly fiivoi mdite for di** a«*ion ; tluit 
diey wen' in i^wses^ion of a peace uehieved by < atllo- 
lic OlWJind ri'iiieiititl by Ciitholie bliKMl," To Vim- 
tiing wstt print'ipn II y ow 'm^ die tir%t hlow wbieJi duM)k 
iIm» throue of Napt4tM>« ; tlie Hriti>li poliey in Sp»iti 
vvmi ilirf«'ted and miiiiuUrd by him. ** H tlien* was 
Hiiy i^irt of hL* |ioliticid Ute,^' he declari-d, on one ik> 
«Moii/' ill wtiieh he jLjloried, it ua*« tiuit. in the fiire 
i€ cvrry dilfii*uhy» dbi«xniragejuent, and pn*phecy of 
Miu^^ hit had bi^m the hand whii li liad contmitr 
W^ Ei^hnd to u allkuioe with Sj^miu." ** Ni^vcr," 
mid hf, on nnothrr oroMioii, " ought w« to rpUofjitifli 
our bold of Uie I'eninsub. The rtikr of Fmioc has 
1 oliJM't, to whidi ht itaiida*pM|(fd— the 
wnt of hit doinlnloo in Ch<^ IVniimula* If 
he M la thia, hi»iM«( must be moM m^tiuiL'' In 
ISIS* hfi wm «J«ctcd BM!<mb«r of pirliiituetit foe Li- 

\rrpool; hmsa which Imi waa aUi relunM^I in 1814, 
I8ia, IM«0. lo 1811, he waft :r ' f**^ t*» 



Port nielli, n lid renmlikul uWnt aboiit fwfk jmrs. Ill 
l81*l»lie de( litres I bis de^ nltnl bostility to pnrliamen- 
tary n^fonn, in Avtiatever *ilm}>e ; and his s|>eeeli <iri 
LortI John linsseirM ntotion for reform, in XHHH, H 
mnoiiff the most finished jipiclnieiis of liLs elot|nenre. 
On the tx-eanion of the priH-fi'diii^ relative to the 
queen, be deehired. tlmt *' toward tlm c*bjetl of tlial 
investinTition, be tek an mmllere<l n'«Tanl ainl afler- 
tioii ;" and soon afli-r ri\si;jTipd Uie presideiM'y of tb« 
iKiarili of control^ and went abrtjaiK Having l>i*en 
noiuiiuiteil governor-general of India, he was on the 
jMiiiiL ot endjtirkinc, when tlie deaUi of the iniirqnls 
of Lomiondeiry ealletl him to Uie itibiiiet av se^^if tary 
for fon'igii atlaii*** (Se]tt. 16, \^tt). One of his e4»r^ 
liest acts, in Uiis isitwition, was to ebeek the Fn«mh 
iiiHuence ui S|hiUj ; and, ii\ a debite on this subjeet 
(April 2B, X^tA), \w ob*rf'rved, 'Mt Ls tnie tliat tliere 
iii a txmtest cfoing on in the world between the ^)\r\l 
f^f imlimited inonon-hy ami the spirit of unlimited 
denunrai^y. Between tlk^se two s]/irits Uien* i** n 
strife o|jenly in art ion ^ or eovertly at worktUironjErb- 
ont Uie greater portion of Kurope/' It was in lliiH 
session tlmt ISroii^lmm ait^nsed him of ** the nio?,t 
monstniiLs truekling which the whole history of poli- 
timl terpiversation toutd fnnilsh,/* Caninng^ ro^r 
imiiUHhiuely, and exelnimed, ** Tliat is tulse." lii#* 
aflkirwas settliMl.atlt-r ^oine explaimtions on tliepio-t 
of Mr Br*iii*^imm. I le r<mliivni*ii io siip|M»rt the jtrnpo- 
sitions in lu^oiir of Uie CaUiolics, and, in IHt^, roai- 
tiinniented to foreign minister** the detemrmatinii of 
his majesfty to iiii^vnX chnrgtM d'^affuirem to (^olonibia, 
Mexico, and Biienois Ayrei*, In eooM'qia'iiee of Usr 
attempts iiuitle by Spain to assist the malcontents *»f 
Poniijsfal, it wnn i mm i^l lately determiuea, by Uie mi- 
nistry, to support the reprtrney of ttmt country. (Jn this 
<M ia-.ionj, (aiming^ eoncbided his sjhpcIi wiUi these 
1 1 iiijirks: " ^^ome yetirs ago^ I said Uuit I femxHl tliat 
tUv next war, wbieh should l»e kimiltHi in EyrtifH*. 
wotdd lie a war ui' upifthtu. It Is I hi* contemplulioii 
of Ibis nf'tr jmu'tT, in any fiilun' war, wbieli exi ife"* 
my laost anxious appn'heiisions." And, in answer 
tjci the ar!>iuiieiit, tluit the miiikler<i had encoiiniijed 
the attack n|mii F^irtiigal, by liavin^ penaltted tli<* 
orcii|iation of Sjjain by Franrt% be uttered Uie me- 
niorabie wiutIs: *' Was it neces^jiry tbat we sbonltl 
blockade f'adix? No. I lookttl another way ; I n*- 
iiolved Uiat if Fnini*e bad Sjniiu, it xho'ihl not lie 
Spain wiUi the Italies. t ndii^j Uie new world iiitn 
eiditence, to ntlress Uie liidanre of Uie okf." Ai;Hl 
12, 1827, hi^ ap|Kjiutiiiciit tii Ih- prime minister i^as 
aimounced. Hih administration was tenaiiiate<l by 
hiA death » Uie 8tli of Ansfiisl following* but mM 
until it had U^n rrtiwTied Hy Uie tre»ty of London 
(July 0), tiir the srttlcment of die aJfnirs of Gn>ece» 

As an orfU*ir, Mr ranninpf was showy, fiinicefub 
loid pn'|K>ss*'ssiiip^ wiUi a hrilliant wit and i aiistic 
«ilire, Uurngb neither fornHMl on a ^ery iiuiM^tdine 
taste. He pf*sM^s^"<l, in a great dt^p^ree, the art of ii 
rhel^ii I ' ' <tli a siaaU aloek of ideas, make 

a ^ 1 < lintel lt«tnd VMOlirce^ , antl co ui d 

filTih. ...,.,. It, . nvfyinpr«f *n#irniingUie imiU'r- 

standing. Hi* pr* (• u-i.-n lo frenenil views WAS solely 
ill wonls. In no ( jim- did lip htrike his own foterests 
out oi roitvMr niiioii. I>iirin{f his *-areer, the !eadmf( 
dome ^ I M iiIh . t^ on which the Hri ti'sh parliament waa 
caih ' Li i -late wen» the ff dlowin|,r ; the bln^rt y 

ofUw 4 iiuiiU'ifttitJtmof the rntholirs, the tei4 

and c«Mi.*.'......'^^ a4:Ls the corn law!*, ami refitrm in 

parliameiit. Those of a foreign natttre wen*, nmfiti^ 
cither»« Uie varioii» overtures of peace between HH- 
lahi an«l Fmnee, Uie settlement of Kiirope tm Uie 
finiil overUirow of Napoleun» the tnatment of Italy 
by the AtHUriaiia, Hie Spwiiah revoliiti<in, and recou- 
nt Uon of the South Ankfrtcan repiibUcs. On rill 
l\u*SA^ ipie^Unm, with two exer|iU4»ikN, lu* invanubly 
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supported the high tory side. Tlie exceptions were, 
tiie enumciiiation of the Catholics, and the recogni- 
tion of the Stjoth American republics. The finvier 
he advocated merely as a matter of expediency ; for 
his support of the test and coiporation acts showed 
how limited his views were reearding reliffious tole- 
iBtion. The latter was a £owy paraoe, which 
brought edat, without endangering his portion ; fpr 
Spain was a mere cypher, and the recognition couid 
do no barm to any established privileg^es on this side 
of the Atlantic. On the whole, mr Canning can 
only be cbaracteriied as a political adventurer, who 
attached himself in all cases to the strongest party, 
and whose rule of action throughout was self-aggran- 
disement. When, indeed, he obtained the premier- 
ship, his conduct sBve indication of his being regu- 
lated by more IcSty principles, but death speemly 
interfered with any expectations that were formed of 
him in that position. 

CANNON ; a heavy metallic gun, which is moved 
by the strength of men and horses. It is mounted 
on a carriage, and iron (formerlv stone or leaden) 
balls are projected to a distance from it by the force 
of gunpowder. The interior of the cannon is called 
the bore. The solid piece of metal behind is named 
the breech, and terminates in the button. The dot- 
phins (so called because they ivsed to be made in the 
form of this animal) are the handles bv which the 
piece is mounted or dismounted. The aperture 
through which the fire is introduced into the bore, to 
ignite the charge, is called the vent or touch-hole, in 
wliich a small tube, used to contaui the priming, is 

S laced previous to firing. The supports, which are 
enominated carriages, are mounted on trucks, as in 
the case of .ship-g^uns or garrison-guns, or on two 
wheels, as in the case of field-pieces. When a field- 
piece is to be moved, a two-wheeled &ame is fixed to 
tlie carriage, which is called a limber, and this pro- 
cess is caUed to limber up. The charge, or cartridge, 
is a bag filled with powder, carried near the cannon. 
The cannon is fired by means of the match, which is 
a lighted bunch of tow, wound round a small stick ; 
or by a tube, filled with the priming-powder, fix)m 
which a piece is broken off every time, and forced 
into a stick, to light the charge. On board most of 
Uie British ships Uiere are cannon fired by means of 
locks. To perform tlie labour required in managing 
cannon is adled to serve the guns. Cannon were 
formerly dignified with great names. Twelve, cast 
by LfOuis Xll., were called after the 12 peers of 
France. Charles V. had 12, which he called the 
Twelve apostles. One at Bois le Due is called the 
Devil; a 60 pounder, at Dover castle, is named 
Queen Elizabeth's pocket-pistol; an 80 pounder, at 
Berlin, is called the Thunderer; another at Mali^, 
the Terrible; two 60 pounders at Bremen, the Mes- 
sengers of bad news. In the beginning of the 15th 
oei£ury, names of this sort were abolished, and the 
following came into general use : cannon royal, or 
carthoun, carrying 48 pounds ; bastard cannon, or ) 
carthoun, 36; ^ carthoun, 24 ; whole culverins, 18 ; 
demi-culverins, 9 ; fiftlcon, 6 ; saker, lowest sort, 6 ; 
ordinary, 6; largest sort, 8; basilisk, 48; serpen- 
tine, 4; aspick, 2; dra^n, 6; siren, 60: falconet, 
8, 2, and 1 ; moyens, ^ch carried a ball of 10 or 
12 ounces : laUnets carried one of 16 ounces. Can- 
nons are, at present, named, from the weight of the 
Ixills wliich they carry, 6 pounders, 12 pounders, &c. 
The length of the cannon is in proportion to the 
caliber. Camion took their name from the French 
word eanne (a reed). Before their invention, 
machines were used for projecting missiles by me- 
chanical force. These were imitated from the 
Arabs, and called In^nua ; whence engineer. The 
first cannon were nuMe of wood, wrapped in numer- 



ous folds of linen, and well secured by iron hoops. 
They were of a conical form, widest at the muaue. 
Afterwards, they received a cylindrical shape. At 
length they were made of iron bars, firmly bound 
together, like casks, by iron hoops. In the second 
hflJf of the 14th century, they were formed of ao 
alloy of copper and tin, and, in process of time, other 
metals were added. Some attribute the invention of 
cannon to the Chinese, and say that there are now 
cannon in Ctuna, wliich were made in the 80th year 
of the Christian era. From the Chinese the Saracens 
probably learned to manu&cture them, and Callini- 
cus, a deserter from Heliopolis, in Phoenicia, made 
them known, in 670 (676), to the Greek emperor 
Constantinus Pogonatus. Bombards were brought 
into use in France in 1338, and, according to another 
and more doubtful authority, Solomon, k&g of Hun> 
finry, used them in 1073, at the siege of Belgrade. 
From all these accounts, it appears that the true 
epoch of the invention of cannon cannot be exactly 
determined : it is certain, however, that they wera 
actually in use about the middle of the 14th century. 
In 1370, the people of Augsburg used cast cannon. 
In the beginidng of the 15th century, nearly all the 
countries of Europe, except Russia, where cannon 
were first cast in 1475, were provided witli them. 
The lead cannon, which were invented and employed 
by the Swedes, between 1620 and 1G32. in the SO 
years' war, were lined with tubes of wood or copper, 
and secured on the outside with iron rings. The art 
of firing red-hot balls from cannon was mvented by 
major-general Weller, of the electorate of Branden- 
burg. In the commencement of the 16th century, 
Maurice of Switzerland discovered a method of cast- 
ing cannon whole, and boring them, so as to draw 
out the interior in a single piece. Arms for expedi- 
tious firing, loaded fi^m oehind, and having the 
chaise closed in with a wedge, were introduced by 
Daniel Spekle (who died 1589) and Ufl^us. Charles 
Millon invented a kind of air cannon, 2 fieet long, 8 
inches diameter in the thickest part, 12 lines caliber, 
charged with inflammable air, and fired with a Ley- 
den jar, or a piece of cat-skin, by which 12 dis- 
charges can be made in a mhiute. It stands on a 
frame of glass, and may be directed to any point. 
In 1740, cannons were mad^ of ice at St Petersburg, 
and balls of many {xiunds weight were projected 
without injuring the pieces. (See Steam-Gun, Gun" 
Boat.) Cannon-dock is a contrivance invented by 
one Rousse&u, and placed in the garden of ihepalais 
royal, and in the Luxembours at Paris. A burning- 
glass is fixed over the vent of a cannon, so that the 
sun's rays, at the moment of its passing the meridian, 
are concentrated, by the glass, on the priming, and 
the piece is fired. The muning-glass is regulated, 
for this purpose, every month. For the use m 
cannon in naval warfore, see Ship. 

CANO, Aloi«zo or Alexis; a painter, sculptor, 
and architect. The variety and extent of his talents 
made him the Michael Angelo of^ Spain, whom he 
also resembled in his private character. He was 
bom in 1606, at Grenada, studied in Seville, with 
Pacheco, and first made hiinself known by the statues 
which he executed for the great church of Lebr^a. 
In liis 24th year, he had acquired the feme of a great 
artist, and was (1638) appointed painter to the kin^« 
In this capacity, he executed several celebrated pic- 
tures, and was at the summit of his prosperity, when 
a dreadful event destroyed his happiness. His wifo 
was one day found murdered, and his house plun- 
dered. Instead of a suspected Italian servant, who 
had fled, Cano himself, convicted of a connexion with 
another woman, was condemned by the judges as 
guilty of Uie murder. He was put to the torture : 
but l^s right arm was spared, from respect fi>r his 
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lalmts. He bort! IJjp lortLu-u vvtUi hiLent faitiiiule. i 
The kluf pardoueil liiiiu Me bf^time a ]>rii'St, aivl 
WHS rande a rachnero (resyeiit) of Crciuula, wliere 
lie jiassptl Lhf n»iuaiii»ler of his lift* in a pious ami 
&X(Hn|jliLry iimmier, aiul ilicnl in ltj7(j. 

C A NO BUS. See Carmpu^. 

CAXOE, also CANOA ; the tenn fipnemily uh«1 
to desiffiiati! tlie small vessels whirh lUH-ivilissetl peo- 
ple, livinp^ near tlie water, use. In tlie En'^l lodies, 
then* Ls a kiinl of Ixjtit which poe'* by thi.s name, 
AQinetiniie^ from 10 U» 3tt feet long, and jS or (> bnjml* 
The North Ameriaiii Iiidtan^ generally iinp«*l tlieir 
caiKM^s witii ]^u1iUps, which luive a veiy li&t^e bladie, 
mid are fiuiJL'i|^eil perpeiidinjlurly. I'he OUNMS of 
Caiuwla are ot llie most tniorile texturp, and of m 
little weight, that, in ijossing from one river to ano- 
tlier, tJie lx)iitinen canj tliera on tiieir hemls across 
tlieir {Mirtages. lliey are mostly mvere*! with birk, 
the jiie^es of which arc sewed toffeiher with a kind 
of gni8s. This bark 1^ p^enenilly not ntf^re than a 
ijiMrter of mi incli in ihkkne^!^; yet, in Oiese tntil 
vessebf the Iivliaii^ and Cijmdian>» do not hesitate to 
deaceini very daaffemas rapids. The Kf^qinuiaux 
are exceedingly tlexteroiLs ui tlie uumas^nieiil of 
their cnnoes. The.^ eoasist of a light, wortdeii 
finnie, coventi witli seal-skiiig sewed toffellier with 
sinews. The skins are not naly extemled round the 
bottom ami sid»^, but likpwbve over the top» fortninM;: 
a complete deck, and Jiaviuu only one ojM^ninjj to 
adiait tlie Indian to his seat. To tins hole a flat 
hoop p nsing- about four inches, Ls lit ted, to which h 
fiisten^l tile sitrroiuMliiig tikiii. The paddle i*s alxjut 
10 feet loni^. light, atMi flat at earli cikL In the 
£flqiumaux Iiinjjiiage, the nimx^ is calh^ni a Jlcaiak\, or 
man's boat, to dl^tiii^'uish it fruin mw/VUs the fromit}t*j/ 
hoai, whicJi latter is a large l»t«it fortrari'^iM^rtkig^ (he 
women, witli Uieir tamilies and powevslons. The 
Greenlanders and Ef^ijuimauLX u-h.- the suae kind of 
cainjes, and it i!!i ai^loni^ihin^, wlivn we consider their 
linst^ilScant coastruciion, at wliat a distajice from 
the regions iJiey cominunly inlnibit, these pen|»le, 
especially tJie foniiiT, are iound in them. In the 
isuiiiib of the South sea, tlie imU% fs Imve a double 
ouioe^ united by a strong olBtform, seniag, in this 
way, as one vessel, SucJi a canoe is c?ii«d>le of 
cjirrying a nnmlier of person!*, and a coiLsidemble 
ladln^r^ Captain t'ook give« %m a long wcount of 
the fhrt'erent kiarbs of «ni(K*5 asinl in Otalieite. 

CANON; a iK-rson who po^-ie^ses a prcWn^l, or 
revenue tdlottetl for the perfonmince of divine MTvice 
in a cathetlral or collegiate ehiircJi. 

CANON , in tJie arts. When art lias ftticcedled in 
pfTMhicing lieautifid fonas, tlie que^iion arises, witli 
wliat propfuiions IwnuLy of form Is uuite<l. Artist*! 
of genius fir*,t sliirted tJiis que-Uun, and imitators, 
tnfirior to I hem in talents, ^4TUI•lllon^ly followisi 
their rcsnltji, and nuiiirally naik***! M»me existing 
work into a model for ever)' perfonimnce. Among 
the Ciri'eks. tlie cclebnii*Hl ^uitnary l*olyi'letiis (4, %\) 
firit instituteil such Inquiries j and, as lie gem*ndly 
r»presc!iit«d youthful, pleasing figiu\»s, it is probid>le 
that be fixed th« staodknl of Tieauty m the youthful 
form. Th« catian (the model «ttaiui) of Polycletim 
WM acconlingly a ntatue, which was nunle princt|ii]ily 
for the pnrjMi'se of showing the lx>autifiil pni|X»rtious 
of the Inumju form in a youth jttst ri|Ni ning into isuuv 
hood. No copy of it i* known to exist; the artist 
pmbnbly gave hif^ model of projNirtlon n qni**i , sim- 
ple attitude, without any - ' . 
troirk-*, Hw sucressoDi imitn'i 
rolyclettw was not Uie only u. , , ;. ..,,♦* ... 
iui^l »iidi inMr-tJgations n^jH-rtiiig tJie proj < 
of ftrrnu Kt^phmniir. lor in>itani*r (\\\ \\w lOtli • 
pli«t). k% ceh'tiTAli^l in the ^uw way, AniiMig tJi** 
uiudenis, Uiir»*r and Leuruurlu il*i V inci have dcvotml 
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themselves to similar iaqiiiries. See A. Hiit's Ah^ 
hitmHung uBer tkn Cnn&n in der hitdendcn Kmid itr 
the JUtaadL der litstor-phMug. ('htMSt- der konisL 
Mad. der fJ^ist. in Berlin (ISl i and 1816), a Udilo 
minexed to which giv<*s the average pro(]<uiion9 
(ascertaiuLKl by aireTtil au^aiiurenients) uf tlie be*t 
ancieut statues, 

CANON, in music, siguiW, with tlie ancient 
Greeks, what now is calletlwion^Aarrf. At present, 
it jiigniAes a composition in whit h the s*'veral voiceji 
liegui at fixed mtenals, one after the other, nad in 
wlLKih each sncc^essive voice singN tJie verse or tlie 
strain of Uie preceding one. In itiilijui, tlierefore, it 
19 Cidleil fuga di conxe^uenza ; in Latin, avmt per- 
pehiuSf or continuous tugtje ; hi tJcrniiui, Kretg/nge 
(circulating tugue). Someluues each voice l^egina 
with the same, s^imetimt^ witli dillercut notes, 
CanouN may be finite or infiuite* The fonaer end, 
like any other comjMisitioas, with a ctulence, while 
the infinite canon ii» so contrivetl, tJiat the tlieme ui 
lM*giui again betVire tlie (mrls which follow are con- 
cliirteiL Hy Uris means, the perfomuince might l>e 
contiaued (o an indefinite length. A canon nmy 
consist of two, three, four, or nit>re voices. Gent^ 
rally only one voice of u canon is written, and a sijyrii 
shows the place where the other voices are to lie gin. 
Porroffrly, at the l>pg!ninng of <^aous, it was the 
custom to place the ihrectioas by which they were to 
Ix* dectphereit tmJ .sung. These 4iirections were 
tailed tlie ruie or cuttm, and thence arises the title 
which such compositions liave since retiduetl. Canons 
ihffer from onliimry fugues ; for, in the Uitter, it is 
stitEcient tliat the subjtN^t Im* occasinnaily repeated 
ami imitate* i iwconling to tlie laws of connterpHiit j 
but, in tile former,, it Ls es.st<utiai thnt the stibject l>e 
?,lrictly re|>eaiiHl by all the siHTit'thng jiarts ; which 
rep'tifion may l*e nuule in the unison or cwtnve, the 
foin*th, or the filUi, or any other Interval of die scale. 
There are sseveral other iwions, as cunvn puljfmor* 
phuM^ cnnoti periorto*^ canon jter diminntionem^ and 
canon per etu^menffilionrm, whicli to explain, would 
ext*eeff our limits, Somet'mies, also, a musical p<is- 
snge of a composition, in which one voice r»-*peiitij, 
fijr a short tiate, anoUier, is called, iiuprojjerly, a 
canon. 

CANON {(trerk); i>roperly a in«>asure, a nde, a 
standard ; thence atnon is U'^'tl tn denote the rule or 
sljualard of pHnntive Christinnity, The sinne tenu 
is employetf to dcsigiuile the collection of liookii 
containing this rule ; that Ls, the cmiunical book_s of 
the Holy Scri|>liin»s, wht>se divine' origin the church 
acknowh»dgt's. The canon of the InxiLs of tlie ( Md 
Testament, Wi tlmwn up l»y Uie Jews in the Ith cen* 
tm7 Ijefore Clirlst (see Hebrew fjttn^uti^e attd Litern- 
ittre), receives in this form equal res|iect among all 
Christiaas, becaitse Christ ami tlie afiostie?* ha% e ex- 
pressly ap]H>altsl to theniv ai«I pronoiuicttl tliem 
writings inspired by Gmi The ajKKjryiiluil books of 
the t)ld JVstnment, w!io>c canonical dioracier th« 
Jews ditl not luknowletlge, the Easti^ni cinin'h lia<i 
never rt^ceivwl ; but tlic Western church decUir*^! 
them ciinontcal, in tJie African coum'it, aljout tlie end 
of die 4di century. Nevertheles'i, the opinions of 
tlie clergy re?4j)ectin<r tlip cajioaicai atithority of tlui 
a^iocryplud lim>k.s of (he old T«itaiiient remain<'<l 
for a long time djv kled. Jeimae, one of tlie fiithers 
of die chnrili, deiiit^d it, and many theologians ctiin- 
ridrd with him. {Sf^ the fotimnn^ ariiiie,) Tho 
'' ' ' ■ t the Ap<icrji>lifl as UniLa 

' of faitli. KesjHHtiii^ the 

- - ..t the 1)ooks I**-' '""■ lo the 

1 the New lestaroent, tJie am i luiV 

r re much divide<l till tlie i An 

Ciifi) as the :*d crntiUT, the s»'pfir nuiflo 

into llie Evangelicon (Uie ftAir evLi . u i tl.n 
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Apostolicon (the Acts and Epistles of the Apostles). 
The five historical books, the Epistles of Paul, the 
First Epistle of Peter, and the First Epistle of John^ 
were universallj acknowledged to be genuine in the 
3d century ; hence Eusebius, in his Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, written about A.D. 325, calls them Homologo- 
mena. (universally received). The other five Catfaolic 
Epistles (Second of Peter, Second and THrd of John, 
Jude, and James) he calls Jniilegomena (doubtful, 
not universally received). At that tune, the Epistle 
to the Hebrews was considered genuine by most pei^ 
■ons, and the Apocalypse by many. These books 
were received, in the second half of the 4th century, 
in the Egyptian church (where Athanbsius first used 
the term canonical), and in the Western church. In 
the Eastern church, properly so called (the dioceses 
of the patriarchs of Constantinople, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem), only the Catholic Epistles were of cano- 
nical authority at that time ; the Apocalypse not till 
the 6th century. The canon of the New Testament 
has since remained unaltered, and the Protestant 
churches hold it in common ¥rith the Greek and Ca- 
tholic churches. The results of critical examinations 
of the genuineness and canonical character of the 
single woks of the Bible, even when they were un- 
favourable to the books, have produced no alteration 
in the established canon. The reasons of the an- 
cient &thers of the church for or against the cano- 
nical character of the Biblical books were merely 
historical and traditional, and built on philological 
criticism; they are still the most tenable and ra- 
tional : the philosophical grounds are more subject 
to be aflfected by extraneous influences. Modem 
criticism has attacked, with success, the genuineness 
of single passages ; but it has fiUled in its attempt to 
destroy the canonical authority of whole books. 
With respect to the Apocalypse, or Revelation of 
Jolm, however, a large number of the Protestant 
commentators incline to the side of the assailants. 

Canon is also the name of the prayers which the 
Catholic priests repeat before, at, and after the ood- 
■ecration of the host. 

In Arithmetic, algebra, &c., canon denotes a for- 
mula obtained by the solution of a problem, and 
containing the rule by which all examples, compre- 
hended under the general problem may be solved. 

CANON OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES \wrH' 
ten by a CatholicX * The distinguished characteris- 
tic of the Catholic religion, is the authority which it 
attributes to tradition, by which revelation continues 
in life and power. Tlie Holy Scriptures are esteemed 
sacred by the Catliolics, because the church has 
transmitted them from age to age as sacred, and 
illustrative of revelation, as &r as any writings can 
be. The church has only declared wliat writings 
have been handed down as of divine origin. The 
catalogue of these Holy Scriptures is the canon ; 
the writings themselves are called Canonkat Books, 
In this sense, the Protestant church has no canon ; 
it rejects the authority of all the traditions of the 
church. Hence, in order to be consistent, it must 
leave every Protestant, on firee investigation^ to de- 
cide what books he will re^rd as canonical. But 
the Bible, the pillar of the Protestant faith, is made 
up of separate canonical books ; and, by pursuing 
such a course, the basis of the Protestant &ith might 
be undermined. It has been agreed, therefore, how- 
ever inconsistently, to adopt the New Testament 
canon of the Catholic church. But, in fixing the 



• In tbe original * ConTenatkniB Lexicon/ there are le. 
▼eral articles so distinguished. In those cases where the 
ProteftCDt view of the subject is also given, we think pro- 
per to retain tfaeai, because many readers may be justly 
desinma to aee the tenets and doctiiiiea of the Catholics 
atated by their own writers.— iS<f. 



canon of the Old Testament, the decisions of the 
Catholic church have been njected ; and, contrary 
to the Afirican ooundls and Uie usages of the Romao 
church, established by the council of Trent, part ^ 
Esther, also Baruch, Tobit, Judith, Wisdom, Eode- 
siasticus or Jesus the Son of Sirach, the two books 
of Maccabees, the Song of the Three Youths in the 
Fiery Furnace, described in Daniel, together with 
the two last copters of this nrophet, are thrown out 
as uncanonical and apocryphal. It is worthy of men- 
tion, that a controversy on this subject broke off the 
negotiations for a union of the Catholic and Protestant 
churches, which commenced in the beginning of the 
18th century, between Lcdbnits, Moliuius^ and Boe- 
suet. 

CANON AND CAPUT IN COUNCILS. A 
council is not only the church universal assembled, 
which declares the &ith of the members, and fxea 
the doctrines to be defended, but it also possesses the 
supreme power in the administration of all ecclesias- 
tiad affairs, which have not immediate reference to 
doctrines (as liturgies and rules of discipline). In 
the language of Uie church, a distinction is made 
between these, two kinds of ordinances. Such as 
respect doctrine are called canons; and every 
other precept or regulation, captU or deeretum. The 
latter are subject to be changed, as the spirit of tlie 
age requires, and hence lay no claim to in&liibility : 
the former are the unalterable truths and doctrines 
of the in&llible church of the Lord. The council 
of Trent makes a distinction between the iwo, and 
the capita on church discipline are superscribed De 
Reformatione. It would be a great mistake to view 
these capita as doctrinal truths^ and then to reproach 
the church with establishing erroneous dogmas as 
truths essential to salvation. 

CANON LAW [written hy a Caiholiel The 
fomous Gravina begins his Institutes of the canon 
law thus : -Since the word law is imperative, and 
includes the idea of physical enforcement, the ancient 
church preferred to apply to its precepts the milder 
term ot rule or canon (fiiom the Greek »dp»n, rul^^ 
which agrees with the langruage of the council of 
Trent, and the most able canonists, as Van Eqpen, &c. 
Canons, therefore, are the laws which the church has 
promulgated; and hy amon law in English, is un- 
derstood the whole body of ecclesiastical laws, or- 
dinances, and regulations. The church has heea, 
from the time of its establishment, a fi-ee society, 
possessing and exercismg the right of forming laws 
for itself; either by positive enactment, or by the 
gradual growth of custom. The regulations of the 
apostles, the decrees of the general and particular 
councils, and of tlie bishops, constitute these laws. 
Even when, after the down&ll of paganism, the 
Christian church became connected with the state, 
it retained this legislative power. If the Theodo- 
sian code acquired authority, it was only in conse- 
quence of rewption. The more the organization of 
the church became settled, the more frequent became 
the regulations and orders of the supreme bishop 
(the ductals). There is no question about the autho- 
rity which was allowed to these decretals, and it is 
useless to inquire here whether this authority origi- 
nated from positive enactment or from customary 
observance. Tlie ecclesiastical as well as the poli* 
tical law, is to lie traced, in part, to each of these 
sources. In the course of time, collections were 
made of these canons, arranged in chronologkad 
order {CoUectio Canonum). These collections came 
into use in the fifUi and sixth centuries. The chief 
basis of them was a translation of the decrees of the 
four first general councils, to which other decrees* of 
partkular synods and decretals of the popes were 
added. In tJie time of Charlevagne, the .ooUectiou 
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of l}iorf7«iiis tfio Little acquired almosl U)« atitlio- 
rilf it( Juw9. Eqiia] atilboHty aJso/was alloweil lo 
Ih*^ fol lection of rations ascribed to Isidor**, bishop 
of Seville, wliidi appeared in llie nintii century. 
Tliis ikmous rt)llt*clion i^ feilsety at!-ribiite<J to Iskloit*, 
hikI aljouiids in spurious iDterpolabons. It r/as en- 
titled the /mdorinn Code, ami b saJd to Imvr \wvn 
lntMigtii froni Spain. The objw^t of the iiiterpoln- 
tioilfl of tlie Fsemda^hkhfre ^i-n*^ pmhuhly tr> ^Ive an 
hiatorioil basii to a system |i^)wii up fmi of uY)>erv< 
ftnr^, which tran^sferml nian? of Uie fonner riprlit*^ of 
the metropolitans to Llie poj^e. After ttie 10th Cfn- 
dunr, the custom which Imd lu^fore prevnileil, of cf»1- 
lertiiisj dironologically ihe orilinunce* i>f tJie cliiinli, 
and stndyinp[ them from the sourcejt, was given tijv, 
iind systematu-id coinpendiutns of e<vlesiai<tical law 
liecjun to l>e dm\m fnini the^* tenons. In tlM*se 
com|>endiufn5, it h trne,iJtenil extractsof the canons 
were retained, hut often iiiutilaKHJ, and sejHmjteiJ 
Iraiii tlieir proper etinnexion, Tiir most hnporl^nt 
of thiwi cfnnpeiidiunts is tlmt of the Heneilicttne 
flmtiim, of Chhwt, whiih he fini^lted in 1 151, in the 
I'unveiJt of St Felix» at Ihtlo^on. rijrnlmo tn-ated 
the ^suhjeiis of Uie ranon liiw uecorrlin|^ to a syHtem 
wiiieh tie had formed liiniHi'lf, ftjul under eaelnh vision 
laid dowTi ]>rinriples, wJiic^h he estnhlished by qnota- 
tioiii tram tiie orinfinal ilerrp*^. Ky means of tlie^e 
autliorities, witli iii^hlitions of liis own, he extendeil Ids 
principles fiirther, and endenvonred to recfjnrile ap 
pttr^m cnninjdietions in tlie law, or, where they could 
not be recoiiciletl* to determine ^^lich part was bind- 
ings. Ilenee tlje title of hi* work— fb^M<"orrf(t»/«i Dts- 
cvrdaHtium C<jnonum. He divitles tlie whole subject 
into tliree parts : in the first, he tie-ins with a ffcneml 
e««ay on law, jmrtii^ilarly eeclesia»dlcal law, and treats 
of tJie olhcer? of tlie clinrrh, tJieir tImraHer, nErht*t, 
duties, con?.eiTation, and Hlian* ui tJie frovemment of 
the church : the second [wirl ^ontni^■^ the system of 
the powers of tlie chan;h, inarticnlarly of its jurinhr- 
tion ami judicial processes : tiie thin! |»art cinbnH'Ps 
lim rules respeclitii^ ndi^ious rites, the liturgj, tlie 
slcnuneAts, &c. This new coHe<:tion met with givixl 
fUOOMS. WitJiin 10 year? after its flope4irance, tlie 
mkepstties of Bologna and Park had uieir pmfe^sors 
of entiofi bw, who taught from (imlian's work ; and 
wttliin a sliort tune, it supersedeil all former chrono- 
togifiil coHet7tion?!i. As die ci>il law acquired ail- 
UioHty in so many coim tries from tlie circionstanci* 
llUH H was taug^ht in tJie univer>ities, w the Becre- 
§tim Grafiam, in the same way, betume a code, and 
wi^ more reosion, sinci^ it exiKMuidptl a law really 
rxisting ; and wh«t Gnuiafi had add<*d ^-us, to a cer- 
lain d*-^jrree, considerMl as conimentury. Any <lirect 
co-operation of the popes In eievatinc the Decreittm 
Gratiani to the autliority of a code has neviT been 
prove* I, This Decretnm, however, is only the first 
jttui uf the prr«*#'nt Corpnt Juris Cisnoniei, Ajfler tbe 
appeunuire of tiie Drcr/tum, new decre«w of councils 
and new dccretHh were promulgated, which several 
nutbors collwied into apj»endices. AH these new 
colli'CtioiLs rK)|M' (Irejifory IX. onJennl to be put in 
order, whicn wai< done by tlie Dominican Haytac»nd, 
I »f Fejumfoite , The work wa* di vidinl int o In e btM»k s. 
Till* anthentic «xil lection was finidied in t:f34,and 
vfOt tjo the nniverHities of Bolopia and l*arj>. U 
► thi* name fif DecrHnitM fJrfgoru Noni, and hilB 
Itudnority of law. The later decnijii* and de- 
Ptt of councils were coHccttMl by Hon fiice V'Ifl., 
Md pttbUilHKl at the birth book {Librr Sej-fni) of the 
O r tgw t ui Dc<«!relai!i, in 1^)8. lliey have n\m the 
authoH^ of Ibw*» Top** i^lement V'. oiibliJied, in 
1313, a rollrdion of hi§ decrees, mostly issued at (he 
r«iundl lu-ld at Vienne m Fnin<Y: t! ' •» a 

pftft of IIW Corjtut JuTf* foHtmiri. war 

1310, Ukt tiecretali of Joliti XXIK wt .l ^ „ ..Oicd; 



they are called Ertrapagantes Jahanms XXII. ; aikJ, 
at a later p*riod» the sid>se([Ueiit decretikls, to Uic 
time of Sex t us W., who died in H84, ralU^d Krirt$ 
I'ffg antes CoturnHnes ,i\\\ peared . 'i I lese E^irutmgan fe# 
liuve not altogetlier the authority of law. L'nder 
pope PiiLs IV\, a commission of 35 persons (die cor- 
fTcforrt Romani) was appointed to revise die Decre- 
titm GraiianL Hie labour was contiinied under Fim 
V\,aiui computed under tiregory XllL, and sane- 
tioneil by a bull of July I, 1680, Ihe Uiter bulls 
have the force of law, if they cfincem a subject on 
M'hich tlje i>ope Ims an trnque^ionable rij£rlit to legis- 
late, or as tar as die secular gfovenuuent accept* 
them. The <^non law, excepting some of its regu- 
lalioiLH, is in force in {Jennnuy, even in ciril cased. 
Luther, it i^ well known, bunied a copy of the cuioii 
law at ^Vittembcrg, but the Protestant courts havie 
continued to up ply it, except where it di»<4gTees with 
Protesrant principh*^. 'Phe canons, even those of 
the geneml councils, which ri»ftpect thi* diM^iptine of 
tile church, have no authority in tlie Gallif^n church, 
unless it is prtiveil that diey Irnve lieen arhnitted aa 
laws of the kin|exkiui. 

The celebrated declamtion of tlie clergy of France, 
of l(i85f^ is* a series of very important canons. Tliey 
are to in* considered us ruiet f// t/te GaUican church 
and laws of the kingdom. Many Catholics are willing 
In achntt that ihert* exist arbitrary canons "m the w- 
elesiasiicnl codes, as mtich as tuic<uisdtiitiotial Uiii*s 
ill civil governments. In this ciniiitry, wlien the Cu* 
tliolic faith prevailed in it, there f*xistc<i, besides tlie 
general canon law, die legatine mid provincial c<jn- 
stitutkins \ the fonner being laws enactetJ in n&tional 
synods, liehl under the canlinals (Jtho and Othobon, 
legates from |iof>e tJregory IX. and Clement IV., 
nliout die years l*i^t) ami 1^68; the hitter being 
decref»s of various prfjvinckil synmls, nmler sevend 
archliishops of Canterbury. The andiority of thti 
cfinon law in Ingland, since tJie re forma tirm^dejM^mh* 
up<ju die statute liSdi Meury VIII., acconling to 
whi<*h tile ecclesiasdcal laws were to lie revisit by 
die king and a cnnimissioti of nobles and clergymen, 
autl sucTi as werr^ not repugnant to the laws of the 
realm and the king'^ prt*mgative were to remain in 
fofi^e dll so revised. This revision was never made. 
ThcTc are four sf»«*cies of courts in Kngland, in whicli 
die canon law, as well as the civil, b, under ditlerent 
restrictions, f»emiitied to W useih I. the ccmrts of 
the archbishops mv\ bishops, m\d dieir dcnvaltve offi- 
cer*, usually calletl, hi the l-^nglbh law, court* Chri^h 
tiiin {cttriet Christian iiatis)^ or etHetiastttHit t^urtt ; 
5f. the military courts ; 8. tlie ctiurts of admindty ; 
L t-he ctnirts of tlie two nniversities. The nn-eption 
of these laws hi general, and the diflerent degrees of 
tlieir reception in these courts, *re gToandtt I entirely 
iijton custom, cr»rmbonite*l, in the case of die univer* 
sities, by acts of parliain»*nL Tlie court> . ►[" i < ki inion 

law liave a suiieriutenelence over tlies* n-\-. An 

appeal lie^* from all of them to die kin^i 

CANONICAL BOOKS. See Cau> Ij^n- 

cryfthfil, 

CANONICAL IIOrRS are cert/iin stated times 
of die day, devoted, more especially by tljc Itonuui 
ehun*h, to the oflBces of prayer and d»-v otion, as ma* 
tins, laud-i, siKih, nuith, ves|>erH, la Englrtnd, lJi«* 
auttmad hoars are from 8 to 1^ in die forenoon, 
belbni or lAerwhich mnrringi! cannot be legally per- 
fyemtd In may parish chiuth. 

CANONIZA'PU>N ; a ccn'm<jny in tlie Koman 
ehiirch, by which de*rnMil jM'rxms nw de< hiretl 
<!iiint4. Alexander III.. in UT(>, proncnmcH it an 
exchisiv« privilege of the |Mi{ml ciiair. 1 lii« ct*rts* 
uiony b om* of t2k» mmi •oltsnin hi th« Konum dim^. 
1 lie pop9 imUiutM a foimtJi liiYMitigiilioii of tft« 
iiiiii»iitioiti of ih« dodAsed person rvcomiiiftictnt 
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for caiumnation, in in^irh his manner of life and the 
genuineness of the miracles ascribed to him are 
strictly examined ; and an advocate of the detnl, as he 
is called, is appointed, to assail the memory of the 
candidate, but, of course, always loses his cause. If 
the examination is satisfactory, the pope pronounces 
the beatification (q. v.) of the candidate ; but, m order 
to collect new proo& of his merits (e. ff., of miracles 
performed by nis relics), the actual canonisation 
renerallT takes pladb many years afterwards ; and 
tiien a day, usually the anniversary of the death of 
the new saint, is dedicated to his honour, his name 
is inserted fai the Canon or the Litany of the Saints 
in the Mass (thence canonization), churches and altars 
iu% consecrated to him, and his remains are preserved 
as holy relics. The last instance of canonisation 
occurred in 1803. See SahUe, 

CANOPUS, or CANOBUS, in Egyptian Antiqui- 
ties, is tlie name given to large-belM vessels, used 
formerlj for preserving the water of the Nile fresh 
and fit for drinking. They were frequently made of 
basalt fas the fine canopus of green basalt in the 
villa Albeni), and decorated wim figures in relieva 
or paintings ; or of costly white ala&ster, like that 
in the Mus. Pio. Clementinum, with spiral flutings ; 
or they were formed from black, burned clay. Un- 
der the shape of such a vessel, surmounted by a hu- 
man head, connected also sometfanes with serpents, 
and similar attributes, the Egyptians worshipped one 
of their beneficent deities. The city Canopus or 
Canobus, between Alexandria and the western mouth 
of the Nile, is said to have derived its name from 
this deity, llie worship of Serapis was introduced, 
hi the room of that of this rude idol, under tlie first 
Ptolemy. (See Part 1st of Creuaer*8 SymMik, where 
representations of this idol are given. For informa- 
tion respecting the worship otthe same, see Creu- 
ler's Dionffaot,) According to Eusebius, the sphe- 
rical shape of the vessel was to express the universal 
nature, or the world. The human head upon it sig- 
nified the all-enlivening spirit (vovy), which was de- 
noted also, in former tunes, by the figures of a ball 
and a serpent. According to Zoega {Numi .EgyptH 
Imperatoriiy page 34), Canopus was the same as 
Knuph, which seems to come from the same root, 
. and denotes the kind, protecting god. Tliere are 
traces, m Italy, of the worship of this deity, in that 
country, m the time of Adrian. 

CANOSA ; a city in Lower Italy (Terra di Bart), 
fiimous for the tombs in its vicinity, near the field 
where Hannibal defeated the Romans. They are 
cut in rocks, on a hill. Vases of coarse, whitish 
clay have been found in them. In 1813, a beautiful 
burial-chamber was opened. It had a small ante- 
chamber, supported ny pillars, and contained Uie 
corpse of a warrior in armour, with a helmet on his 
head, but one leg bare. The body crumbled to dust 
as soon as it was exposed to the exterior air. The 
wall of the apartment contained a fine basto relievo, 
A copper lamp and a number of beautifol vases were 
also found here. (See Millings Deserwtion dei Tom- 
beaux de Canosa amsi fue des Bat-reiie/ij desArmnret^ 
et dei Fatee peinte qui ff ont Sti dScouoerte en 1813 
(PlEuis, 1813, folio), with correct representations). 
The paintings upon the vases are the most unportant 
part of this discovery. They refer to the Greek- 
Italian mysteries of the oldest inhabitants. 

CANOSA (near Reggio, in the duchy of Modena) ; 
a mountain castle, now in ruins. Adelheid, widow 
of King Lotharius, was besieged here, in 951, by 
Berenger II. wheli she ofilered her hand and the 
crown of Italy to Otho the Great, emperor of Ger- 
many. In the 11th century, Canosa belonged to 
Matilda, dncheiB of Tuscany, with whom Gregory 
Vlt. resided^ in 1077, when he imposed a severe 



upoo the excommunicated emperor Henry 

CANOVA, AMTQino; the third sculptor of mo- 
dem times, who has formed an epoch in Italian sta- 
tuary. Michael Angelo Buonarotti was the fint, 
Bernini the second. Canova may be considered at 
the restorer of the graceful and lovely style, and the 
founder of a new sdiool, as flu* as it respects soft* 
ness and delicacy of execution, and excellent hand- 
ling of the marble. He was bom, Nov. 1, 1757, at 
Possagno, in the Venetian territorv. While a boy of 
12 yean old, he displayed his talents by modelling 
the figure of a lion in butter, which was placed on 
the table of Falieri, the teigneur of the place. The 
Falieri, fisUher and son, sent him, therefore, as an ap- 
prentice, to a statuary m Bassano, where he acquired 
skill in the mechanical part of the art. His firrt 
work, executed in his 17th year, was an Eurydice,in 
soft marble, of half the natural site. He was now 
sent to the academy of Venice, where liis proper 
study of the art conmienced. He gained several 
prises, and excited expectations which he more than 
equalled in the sequel. The first work, which lie 
was commissioned to execute, was the statue of the 
marchese Poleni, of the natural siie, for the city of 
Padua. Sir William Hamilton, British ambassaidor 
at Naples, was one of his earliest and most efficient 
patrons. In his 25th year, he finished the group of 
Dasdalus and Icarus, of the natural site, in Canam 
marble. It is remarkable as a juvenile work, but is 
only a faitMil imitation of common nature. ' The se« 
nate of Venice sent him, in 1779, to Rome, with a 
salary of 300 ducats. Here the first fruit of his 
study was an Apollo crowning himself with laurel, 
three palms high, ui marble. It is weak, and witli- 
out cliaracter. Yet the artist, in this production, has 
advanced beyond the mere imitation of nature ; and 
this statHe is to be considered as his transition to the 
ideal. A group as large as life^Theseiis sitting 
upon the slain Minotaur— was the first large work l^ 
which Canova made himself known hi Rome (1783). 
It is one of his best works. Theseus has the cfaiU 
racter of a hero ; and the forms show the study and 
style of the antiques. It was received with unhreraal 
applause, and count Fries, in Vienna, purchased it. 
In 1783, Canova undertook the execution of the tomb 
of pope Clement XIV., in the church D^li Apos- 
toli. He retained the usual style of composition, 
and only improved on the depraved taste of the 
school of Be-mini. He next made the group of Cu- 
pid and Psyche, where he first displayed his own pe- 
culiar style, of which loveliness is a strikin^r charac- 
teristic. The figures are exceedingly debcate and 
graceful ; yet there is no point of view from which 
Uie countenatices of both can be seen at the same 
thne ; besides, the wings of Cupid project disagree- 
ably from the group, which presents too many inter- 
stices. About the same time, he executed the like- 
ness of the young prince Crartoriski, in the cfaarac* 
ter of Cupid. He was employed on a second pub- 
lic monument, the tomb of pope Clement XIII., ir 
St Peter's. It was finished in 1792, and is distin- 
guished by its colossal si^ and snnple style. (See 
the engraving of Raphael Morghen.) The figmvof 
Rel^rion is objected to as stiff; the long rays, the 
huge cross, and the petty folds of the lower dress, 
give her a tasteless air. llie Genius has more beauty 
of appearance than depth of expression. Mean- 
while, the &me of the aftist continually increased. 
He established, fai the palace of the Venetian am- 
bassador, a school for the benefit of younr Vene- 
tians. His next works were a winged Cupn, stand- 
ing; another group of Cupid and Psyche; a groop 
or Venus and Adonis (In which the fiffore of the lat- 
ter is particularly beautiful), for the MaiGfaese Verio 
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b\ N«p!es ; llif* toiril> of Uie V't^netiaii mImii-aJ Emtj» 
for tlu' republic uf \t Jik'e, 1 !m is a cunibiimtioii of 
4<i**0Hre/i«'o»» with flg^irt-s ui full n^lief. t aiiova aJso 
iiiiulf n very lovi^ly Psjrclii*. ^^lAJiiIiii^^ IialMrt'SStnl, 
with II Imttt'rfly in Jier left tuiiirl. «liidi slie lioWs by 
tlie wings Willi lu-r ri^ht, iirni r(iiitti!iplak's wiili tt 
cfilm, sroiiiiig iwii. He alw mmieilcii, fli tliij^ tinip, 
many hoiafh-rHm^ia^ moi^tly st-i^ne^ fnim itii* lifip of 
SdciBtes, liikeii fmm ant ifiU fablr und |tislury,\vln€ li 
cannot all l^ f-allci) ^succL's^ilul. Only oiio ^^i llie^ 
models »w hid I ri'iireMiits lIh' c ity of Failuaas a shiirif!; 
tVniale %ii«\ he *'vim utiil in iimrblc. A n^pciilarit 
Mii^hileri, of tile luituml siie, Wlong^ to the works 
in iiiarlile, in wliirh iw has tarriwl the expression of 
tJi*: ttUflUxig and the soft to die Iiijrhe^t tlegfree. The 
relai:i]ig effect of ri'peiitanre is t^xpnsstnt witii ^reat 
trutli. HLj Hehe is a lieli^htiiil figure. In an t'a.sy 
anil aniinatttl attitude, tlie s.nitiinpf ^c»iKii*si» of yi>uth 
hovers uihjii a tloiMl, pourini^ ini-tar, with her rig^iit 
hand, into a Innvl, which she holds in h^t iefi, HotJi 
Vl-^^eis, iis well m> tlie roronet of llelx'.ajid the ixX^vs 
of hrr jafiirmt'iit,aj-e |filt. ('iiuo\a ts fond of a vuriHy 
of niatepial,aiRlofieiiendeinours loijiv*' to hLs i-tiitye^ 
tJie rft'ec't of pk'tun'-s* lie repwitt'^.l tliis and tJie pre- 
eecLtng <itt8iue. He neit, displayed h\b talent for the 
Iragical* in tlie nigin^tf Heri'ules horiiJijEr Lirlias iiito 
llie sea. The *rroiip 1** colossal » and Hemiles some" 
wliai larp^«^r tlian the Faruesian ^ but it makes a dis- 
agreeftbli' iuipr«ssioii,wlii*^"h iiroves tlmt tlie prniys *}f 
Caiiova was not adaptinl to siu-h suhieets. Hi?.re(>c*c*- 
seiitation of the two pii£:ili*its,Kreupa.'i arid Di'mox**- 
new, is auK'li more ^iiiTes^fiib A i^taiidin;tr jjrroHp of 
GtipM and Psythe, which has bi^in often repwiliHi, 
WBi tJie triiuuiiii of \u^ art. Psyche here appeoni 
agniii lioldtng Ibe butt4TAy. A I'alaiuedcfl, subse- 
f|Uentiy execute*! by Caoova, in marble, wea over- 
thrown, in the winter of im>it^ by an inundatkiu. and 
broken in pieces. In 179(5 and ITVH, t'aiwvu fuiishf^d 
tile DMMlel of tlie celebrates! tomb of die late ardi- 
4uclu$at Christina of AiLHtria, wift- of duke Allx'rt of 
Saxe-Tesfhen, which, ia ISO;*, was placed in tin 
ehiurh uf the Augiustijie.^ at V ii*nna. The de*.jpii at 
it 18 original ; fitr the fir>t time, the Errtiit artist vcii- 
iiired to leave tlic *"oniniou tnu k. In 179 7. he iiirnle 
the rolo^^l model of a statue of the kinj^ of Nanles, 
one of hijj Uw^ work*. In tii« tK'jrrintiiitg or tJie 
revolution, die iiutiio of Cnnova uras in jerreat d8ng;er 
from the Jaeohiiis ; \m\ die lovely Psyches, Hebes, 
and 1 upHb. Mjftc*ntnl die r»^e trf tlii* mob, and saved 
die wurk-Niiop of th€ artist, in ihe l^ack [lart of which 
the royiil colotiSttf was conceahil. 1 his statue, 15 
palniH higfi, wa» executml in marble, in 18/>3. Dtir- 
bit; tli4* rf'volulion of 1708 aiMl 17y^V» I'anova mcom- 
{iMiticd Ute ?**i«ilor prince Uezz<ini)Co on a jounipy 
rJmuig^h Gcrinany. After hi^ return, he remaiiieil for 
N»me time in tlie Vem^tian terTilory. aiid [jointed, for 
die chtirdi of hi** native villu^r*. PiJ!^^guf>, an attar- 
piece, in which are r<*pics<nuil die dend Chrut, the 
MarieH. Nicodcmus.atHJ Jo?keph,jmd, on hipti, G<id 
die Father. He afierwnnt^ exixiilcil, in Homrjiis 
rrrseiw widi \iw head of Xh-diisa, which » when the 
Apollo of fi<dviil<Tr was cjirrii-d to Fmiice» occnpietl 
it* place and |N*dcstaL 'this sinhii* incr<^i<i4>d tlie 
fiiifie of t'ano^a more thunnay of the j^r^'Clthnt: works. 
Hut PcfM'UA has no decidi^l cliararter. It in only an 
intiiaiitm rif Uie AptiUo, '1 hr H'|ijinilc> pail^ are of 
riqm«iiie lirauty in form, a^ well as inmirterlf, d(v 
licule finish in^. The nuipn<iii cJiarm of tbt Ikli^ 
iJiuati*<( the eye, >uh1 nmki'i iis often foffipK the niorp 
wwn* Umm of (be art. Pur lf!« sucer»ftil is llie 
Mar* puci/rr, of etjuul ^iiiv In IfiOSf, Caiuiva htw 
nimli% bjr Fin«i VI L, «nj>ihnl»*i«lrni uf tlit* Roinnn 
work^ of urt , iiikI knipjht of the (.ohh^n :^ur. In Uie 
**mv year. Iw i^ti* inviuti by tiiaiiitutric u* Fam, to 
umkv the luudcl uf Jita tonis^jil Maiu«*. hi tin* iHgln- 



ning of lHO:i» the mt>del of die emperor's Inist, mid 
aflcr^vanls diat of hi» colossal statue, was to In* sicn 
in diF workshop of the artist. It ts iinpo!<Lsible U* 
conceive a more duirm'tt-risiic likeness, exbibttijig, 
at the same imie, the ideal character of the ancient 
heroic style. W'v luive not a more sui'ce.ssful work 
of the kind tlian dii^ bust: die figure of the statue h 
not so fi^td. GiH>rj|;e l\\ presented tlie latter to the 
duke of V\ elbn^^oii^ The statue of nuulaiuc La^tiib 
lioiui[itirte was punJtasctl, in 1*419, in Paris, by the 
duke of Devonsliire, f^jr 36,000 francs. Anion -j dwi 
later works of tJie artist are a \Vju*liirigtoii, of colossal 
siite, in a sitting attitude, now in die state^honse at 
kalei^h, die st«t of government <»f Nnrdi Caro- 
iinii ; the tombs of die cardinal of S ork atk! of Phis 
VII, ; die bustN of Pius VIL and of Francis H, ; nn 
imitation of the Atiilictmn \'enus ,- a "Venus risinif 
from die Imtb ; a portniit statue, lyiiijEf, lialf-dresstJ, 
ujion a coudi ; die tomb of die lat<* engraver VolpaLo; 
the (oiovsal gnmp of Theseus killinpr the Alinotaiir, 
far surpnssinij his earlier works in the heroic style; 
die tomb orAlfieri, for the ctmntess of StolbiTg;, in 
Florent'e, and erected in tliat |jlftee (die weeping 
Italia, a Cfilossid statue ui marble, is }i{irticnlarly ao- 
niired) ; the * I races risui^ from tlie badi ; the monu- 
ment of die Jiianliioness of S, Cn>ce ; ft coIom^iI 
hagMo-rt^lifm, in mnrble ; a Venus; a daminj;; girl, 
with nlmost tmusj)fu'ent pannents; die portrait sta- 
tlie of ihe wife of Luci^n lionafjarte,widi the iyrt^ in 
her iiraiis; a lar^e marble statue, widi (>eautiful di-a- 
pcry; a colossal IJe<'tor; a Faris ; a Muse, br«rer 
than die naiitral siae ; a model of a <olosfral Ajax ; 
and die rao«!ei of a sitting statue, in rich robea, of 
tlie aiiliducJu'ss Marifi Louisa of Austria, Aller die 
second lull of Napoleon^ in 1815, ranovn w&« com 
niissioneti, by I be jiope, t<» di-inand die restoration of 
the workA of art cnrrietl trooi Home ; went fruni 
Paris to London, ami retmnicd to Home ui IHin, 
where Fius Vll. inseril>Hi hi*t name in die jj^oldi'ii 
IxKik of die capitol, dtH^-lannl him *' to linve dcMrvtil 
^^ fll of the city of Rome," aiKl made him marquis of 
l-< Ilia, witlj a pension of 3000 5c-udi. Caiiova dJi'<l 
at \enirej)ct, 13. Xm^i. 

In his manner of in alijig the marble, a partieiilnr 
endeavour to |»rodiire tJie uppraranre of die greati'St 
*»*it'iness is visible. Not sati^ueii witii jp^ing to tho 
surfiicc *>( die marble die most delicate luiisli^ liy 
means of die nij^p and Ihe pnmite^slone, he luis hu 
vented a corposive roUuir, of a yellowish hue, and 
pn*[i*inHl with MKit, wliicli he i\\ ' * ' r die Inst 

|KilisJi, in onler (o br«*»k the iL ^^ of the 

tmirble, uihI to pive it the soft, nu , , ? .innic4' of 

ivory or wax, Ihis i'\ce>i*ive rt'iinemcnt in tlnislniij; 
is more attractive to amateurs dian to true cotmois. 
seiirs. Cantiva ilsci! to make his mmlcis lirsl of a 
small sine, in wwx, then in day, of Uie siuiie size as 
die work was to W\ V\\m\ this last a cast was tiiken 
in fsypsuni. I'he first shaping of tlie marble from 
die east he left to skllt'iil workmen. 

-As a man, rnianji wiis resoecUdvle and amiable* 
He was active, open, mild^ ohb^uifr, and kind to- 
T^-nnhi everybody. \\r luid m'ither The prkle mirtlie 
pnvy of an nrttsi. His ottinion of himself whs very 
mojjest.iiolwjdislanilia^ his fnmr was spread through 
all F.tu^>p«\ He WHS lint oiily disinleresteil, hut nni* 
imil4.'d by die uoblesi U uc viib lice. He asasttHl pro- 
mising yoiiiif; artists, imd t-stubbslied priies for tJte 
eon nil')! pMi lent of the arts, \V hrn die pope confer- 
ttsl ii|Mm bini the tid*' of mnniuis of Ischia, wilJi an 
estate pn>iUjcinir :t»mii ptitsi res of rent , he dedtcntwl 
die whole of ic i i^^rt ami eiutnimgnnmt of 

floor and di>4*rv tn ^hurt, hit mcml cii»' 

nwtiT was 4io < \* , ,,, .... ,iuit^ even HOHHig hb many 
rivaU^ there i* but oiw voice n's|H'ctinp5 Ins wnrtit n* 
a lEiaii, Hi» Ust work was u Uirge gnaip, Uie piiu 
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cipal fimire of wUicli represents Religion victorious. 
It was intended to be placed in Rome, as a monu- 
ment commemorative of late events, tlie expense to 
be defrayed by a subscription in Engrland. Canova 
was also an agreeable painter, but, strangely enouftli, 
more of a colourist than a correct designer. (SeeUie 
Life of Canavay by Missinini ; 4 vols., Prato, 1824 ; 
also, the Biogrqfia, by the coimt Cicosnara ; Venice, 
1823). Enf^ved representations ot all his works 
have appeared fai Italy and at Paris. 

CANSTEIN ^Charles Hildebband, von), founder 
of a fiunous estaolisliment for printing Bibles, which 
goes imder his name, was bom in 1(567, at Linden- 
berg, in Germany, studied at Frankfort on the Oder, 
travelled miKh in Europe, went, in 1688, to Berlin, 
wliere he was appointed page of the elector of Bran- 
denWg, and served as a volunteer in the Nether- 
lands. A dangerous sickness oblif^ed him to leave 
the military service. He went to Halle, where he 
became femiliarly acquainted with Spencer. His 
wish to spread tlie Bible among the poor led him to 
form the idea of printing it with stereotype plates. 
Thus originated Uie &mous mstitution, called, in 
German, Die Cansteiniche Bihelarutait^ of which we 
shall speak more in the article Franke. Cansteiii 

Sublished some works, wrote the life of Spencer, and 
ied in 1719, in Halle, leaving to the great orplian 
asylum his library and a part of his fortune. 

CANT TIMBERS, in ship4)uilduig ; those timbers 
which are situated at the two ends o? a ship. They 
derive their name from being canted, or raised ol>- 
liquely from the keel, in contradistinction fit>m those 
the planes of which are perpendicular to it. 

CANTABILE ; a term applied to movements in- 
tended to be nerformed in a graceful, elegant, and 
melodious style. 

CANTABRI ; the mdest and most valiant of all 
the Iberian tribes, who dwelt in the ancient Hitpania 
Tarraconensis, and inhabited the greater part of 
what is now La Montana, and the north-west part of 
the present province Burgos. In ancient history, 
Cantabri is generally used to denote all the inhabit- 
ants of the northern mountains of Spain. Cantabria 
is tlie name which was given to the country they in- 
habited.— OcreantM Cantabrictu is the ancient name 
of the Bay of Biscay. 

CANTACUZENUS, John, a Byamthie emperor 
and historian, was bom in 1295. While minister of 
Andronicus III., he negotiated a &vourable peace 
with the Genoese in 1336, and repelled the encroach- 
ments of the Turks in 1337. On the death of An- 
dronicus in 1341, Cantacuzenus became regent dur- 
ing the minority of the young emperor, Jomi Palaeo- 
logus. He defeated tlie Bulganans and Turks, as- 
sumed the diadem, and enter^ Constantinople, vic- 
torious over his rivals, in 1346. He used his power 
with moderation, and endeavoured to heal the wounds 
which five years of civil war had inflicted on the 
state; but religious disputes, civil dissensions, and 
foreign enemies, soon di^urbeid his government ; and 
the jealousy of Palseologus, the rebellion of his own 
son, war, plague, the mghtful disorders which pre- 
vailed in the empire, and his own loss of popular &- 
vour, induced him to renounce the crown. He re- 
tired to a monastery (1355), where he employed him- 
self in literary labours. He is considered one of the 
greatest among the successors of Constantine. His 
Four Books oi Bytantine History were printed in 
1645 (Paris, 3 vols, folio), and belong to Uie flec- 
tion of the Bynntine historians. His otiier works, 
principally theological, are partly printed and partly 
in mannaoipt 

CANTAL ; a chain of mountains hi Upper An- 
▼ergne^ France^ the highest peak of whieh^ called le 



plotnb de Cantal, is said to be nearly 6000 feet above 
the level of the sea. They give name to a depart- 
ment. See Department. 

CANTATA ; an elegant and passionate species 
of vocal composition, consistinj^ of an intermixture of 
air and recitative. It was mvented by Barbara 
Strom, a Venetian lady, who flourished about the 
middle of the 17th century, and was at one time ex- 
tended to such length as to form a little opera, but 
has suice been cmtivated in Italy, Germany, and 
England, only as cliamber music. 

CANTEEN (from the French eait/m«, Spanish mh- 
tina) signifies both a bottle-case and a tavern for sol- 
diers. In military language, it denotes a little cof- 
fer divided mto minute partitions for holding an oflbp 
cer's eating utensils ; likewise, a semi-cylindric tin 
case, carrira over a soldier's knapsack, to hold his 
cooked victuals in ; also a vessel to hold the ration 
of spirits or wine served out to the British troops 
when employed abroad. — Canteen^ moreover, signi- 
fies a public-house, licensed in British barracks or 
forts, to sell liquors and tobacco to the soldiers. 

CANTEMIR, Demetrius, was bom in Moldavia, 
in 1673. At the age of fifteen, he was sent as a 
hostage to Constantmople, where he remained four 
years. lie served his first campaign in 1692, under 
his fother, upon whose death, m the succeeding year, 
he was chosen prince of Moldavia, at the affe of 
twenty. This choice was not confirmed by the Forte, 
and he was ordered to reside at Constantinople, 
where his abilities soon gained him the frivour of the 
government ; and he was twice nominated hospodar 
of Moldavia. He successfully used his influence to 
transfer that dignity to his brother. He was appoint- 
eil the third time, in 1710, with the promise of the 
annexation of Wallachia, and exemption from tri- 
bute. NotAvithstanding tliis promise, as soon as he 
was invest^ with his office, he was odled upon for 
tlie amount usually paid on such occasions. He en- 
tered, therefore, into a treaty with the czar Peter, by 
the terms of which the principality was to be heredi- 
tary in the &mily of Cantemir, imder the protection 
of the czar, whom Cantemir was to assist in his war 
with Turkey. The czar, however, being abandoned 
by the Poles and betrayed by the Moravians, was 
oblig^ to retire, and Cantemir took refuge in lua 
dommions, with the rank of prince of the Russian 
empire. He died at Astracan, in 1723. Cantemir 
spoke eiffht languages, and understood the ancient 
Greek, French, and Sclavo'kiian. He was a member 
of the academy of Berlin. His principal work is 
called History of the Growth aiid Decay of tlie Otto- 
man Empire Hn Latin). It has been translated into 
English (London, 1734, 2 vols., folio), Frencl^ and 
German. He is the author, likewise, of the Present 
State of Moldavia (in Latin), and the System of the 
Mohammedan Religion, which have both been pub- 
lished. His other works are in MS. 

CANTERBURY, the capital of the county of 
Kent, is situated 55 miles S.E. from London. It is 
supposed to have been a place of unportance befiore 
the Roman invasion, the Roman name Durovemum 
being clrarly latinized frx)m tlie British prefix Dtpr, 
water, although antiquaries much diflfer as to the re- 
mauider of the compound. Druidical remains have 
also been often found here, together with the British 
weapons termed Celts. Its unportance under the 
Roman dominion is proved by many circumstances ; 
and especially by tlie discovery of ft g^-at variety or 
remauis of that people ; added to which, Roman 
bricks have been found in certain portions of the re- 
mauiing walls. It derives its present name from the 
Saxon appellation of Cant-warorbjfrg^ tlie Kentisho 
man's d^. During the readence of Etheibert^ king 
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of Kpiit, tin* nniiionible arrival uf St Augmtiii kwjk 
lAuee ill 69<i ; an e\pui wJiicli, tliroiiffh (m- mfliifn*'^ 
of iiU qiiewi HciiJiii, wfu* mpkily folkiwrtl by tlu^ 
roiivprsioii of tliis kin^ uiitl liLs pinjjjle to rhristiaji- 
ity ; fu\d the fouiKlntimi of tin* fm'hippL>ii-oiTal sf*e of 
Canterbury* In ibe eisrUUi, iiiiiih, !**mli, and p|('% entli 
centuii^, thp ( ity wi^s ilrtailfuUy rava'^tHl hy the 
JlnneSp aiid on orn* w<ii?viun, in lOl l , witit surh lirutiil 
fenaitf, tluit nearly tlie wliok* of the inlmbitaiiLs, jii- 
eiii4iiig women, i-intdren* and tln^ nrrhbiJioji liJin- 
s**lf, were btiHieroiisly nmssacrcH!, ami the i-athenlml 
burnt to iLs bfire walls. It g^mdtinily, however, re- 
t'ovtred, and at ihe conmiest^ tt-> bnikiins^* eitei^ied 
in extMit those of London. TJie txrl* sia>jj<iil nii- 
jMJitaiK'e of the pta*'e, in |»tirtJ»!ular, m\\ anctni with 
fireot rapidity, wtiirh viw rousnnnnoteill by the nnir- 
dtT of Thoinas 14 HeckH, whose |M.dki€ umoaixntion 
by the ^topa reiwleretl Cnnterbtn-y ilip re^irt of pil- 
grims from every jiiJil of l-^in^jpt*. Not ooly were the 
pnory and i^ee Ix-iiefited by tJie oRtTinii^ of the rich 
devoteCfl, huL tlie juitjsperity of the town itself was 
Ifrmtly advanred dy tJie money sp*>ju in it by mi 
innny wealthy strang^en, tmMini* de^-ribes tlie 
<'Jiiin'Ji. iuv\ e^peiialiy the dnipel In whieh tie wa?i 
mlorwd, m glittering with Uie gokl iind jewek oifer- 
f<4 up by iJie pnnco*<, noble??, and weahhy vi^itiu-s of 
hh shrine; all of whieh Henry \'lll. approprijUt*t! 
to hintselif on ttie divsoliition i4' the priory in li^9, 
when he ordereii the bones of tieeket to !»' bynit to 
a^ies. Several *tf ilie Eng^liftii moiwinMis lui^e aiiid*- 
a tejiiponu7 re!<klei»ee at Canterbury, whicli was al^^ 
occupied by Obver Cromwell in tijt* civil wnrs, 
whoM* trtK»pers made a stable of the eiitliedml. 

Cnnterbnry is tif an oval sbajve, aiwl Uie four prin- 
cijial streets an* fli*^jM>sed in the loiTn of a rrov<i, with 
8 ifpeat niimlier of smaller Ntret'ts. hitie^, and alleys. 
It lui^ lieen nnHidemlily impnivtHl within the last 
Imlf-^'entury, es^nTially m re5[»erls paving:, wriieh in fj, 
lil^ilin^^ ami tJie renuAal of nnnbnnj^i pnijection^i 
and signs, 'Hh' ctiltrire of horn bein^ nirrieil on all 
roinid die city, it i^ renderttl one oT tlie first Imp 
nmrketN in Fi))i>hind ; it lias also Ixt-n eeU'bmt^-il fnaii 
time immemorial for d*e eJteelleiMe «»f rt> brawn. 
MtK'h busim's.s ariods fixtiu it> situAtion on the lii^h 
road to France, which law LmiiK^e*! many Jews to 
Mettle here, where tJiey fMSsess a Byiia|if<»g«e* 

The anL^hbitliop of Canterbury is ]>mnate» and me- 
tropolitan of all En&land, aiMl deeineil tJie fir^t {teer 
111 the realm ut^T tlM* ntyal fnnuJy. Me places the 
rmwn on tl^ 9<iverei|^*fi> head at the coronation, and 
^ herever tlie court may lie, the king and qiiei'o are 
lieeined his pariatiioneni. The four prelate?* of Lon- 
don » Windiester, Ltiieoln, aiwl Rmhe'jter, are re- 
si| Ml lively hb proviurial dean, sulMhi'iin^ c Junirellor. 
luid tliaphun. I its province comprehends^ tlie se<^ 
of twf-nt^'-one siiflrR^^iin bi^hopH. and he lias the no- 
niiiuiiion uf die i^evei^I otlicers bchmg^in^ to tlie ec- 
cU'vinHtuid courts , over whkh he presides, nn*l die 

Iirivlleifp of conferring di^gTe<^s in the fiM/iilties of 
aw, fiiiyfiic, and divinity. 'J'he present venerable 
(■HiJieilral is a repair ami revival of that built by 
Lanfntiic, die lint prunate after die conquest, the 
v-hole of wliii-h w«s DfttriT deitfayed by fire in 1 17 K 
U tiihibitf ipediaens of the ^yle of evtry u^e from 
ikm Nmmi meeewkm to die penorl of die disMfiution 
islmonartiHiM. Fopubiuon m iH^ii, 14,403. 

CANTHARIDKS, or S|«ini-»h fly (in intHhcUitr) ; 
tlie nume of a kind of fly, die vnHtharis ptMkuiwia^ 
Geainiy ; meloe vetictttttrm , Lin.; IfHtk 
Ml. ; beJongiU|r to die fiuiiily of th« 
TiMy are very common in Sjmin, ttaty, ami FrtiTire, 
diey are fotUMl in lar^e tanoli^Hi on die u>h, 
. vibtunimi, iic. Their Uwiy if fnnn <i to li* 
loMjjf; die frelcfTs «re bhick, !w*tJMe<rtw. nmi- 
1 of it anicuhitJiuiu ^ die elytru toug^ flesitUc, 



of a i»hinui|f, golden |ifreen ainl Uie tarses of a deep 
bmwn. '1 heir otlom* is strongs penetmting, peculiar, 
and unpleftMint; dieir taste extremely at'rid; their 
junvder is i>f ft brownish grey, mtennixed with lAiuv- 
injsf jjartirhs of a metallic p^eii colom-. Accorthng 
to Itubicjnet, tliey contain, with several other ingre- 
dients, a pectilijir^ulistayce, called c(ii<//*ar*(//M, (rp v.) 
'fhese insects are, of all the vivinUing fiuh^tances, 
those whic!ii are most commonly useth Their nctioa 
is f>rincijially confaiinl to the skin ; however, dielr 
active piiricipU^ may Iw al>sorlM'<l, and cause serious 
MTidents. The ajiplication of a blister i,s often fol-^ 
1ow*h! by strangury, ha?matm"iii, priapijqrt, hv. Taken 
intenuilly, day art an the most ener|ietic acrid 
jMiiMin ; tliey prcnhire irritation on die intestines, 
anil eisp(^ially uH'ect the gentto-iu-inary orp:ims, whk*li 
they stimtilate vioh'iitly. In •♦•rtain discmlers, they 
are adiainistert'd m small doses, as powerful stimu- 
lants. 1'he mctlicine 1*^ of a ^ ery dangymus chaitic- 
ter, and its use requires the grt^ate^t taution on the 
]>urt of the physicifin. St-vend species of blistcriii^^ 
fly are foimd in America^ wane of which are more 
I>owcrful dnni the f*paiii*ih fly. 

CANTHAIUDIN, the vesicntiiija: principle of the 
rffwfAflfH/M, or Spanish fly, is white, in small, crys- 
talline scales, insolnble in water and cokl alcohol, 
:M)luble ui etJier, Ijoilinff oils, and alc«hol,froiw vrhicli 
it precipitates by coofinff. The vesical biji jtrr*oer- 
ties could l>e cxtrachHl froai eaiithurides by oil of 
tiirp«'ntine^ nrid probably a satisfactory oiiitinent 
lie prepnretl hy merely evaiHiratuig^ die oil of 
tiir^H'iitine at A modefute teiuperatnre. See Van- 
thfiritU'*. 

i ' A NTICLES, See Safomtm, Son^ of, 

CAN'lIIMr an ancient territory in Sontli Bri- 
taki, whence the Ensli^h word Kent Is ilerived, j*up- 
posetl to have be<'n tlie first district >vhictj received a 
colony from die continent . The sjumtion of Canti- 
utii occasioned it« Ijehig much frequenteil by tJu' llo- 
jiian^, who generally took dicir yukv through it in 
their marc lies to itiitt frcuu the continent. Pew places 
in Britain are more freipientty menLioned by thi'llo- 
man writers dian l*nrtu»i llntnpensis, Tortus I>ubri9 
(now Dover), Dumbrivie and Piirovenium (now Ho* 
e/tester ai*d C'anterhuiy) were also Itomiin towns aiMl 
staijons. Cantiiun, in die most p-riWi state of the 
Komjui government, made a part of die province 
called Fiuem Ctrsariensu, i*ee Kent, 

CANTO FERMO ; die name given to themicieiit 
chnnfs of die lloman Catliolic cliurcii, which were 
adopted as sLaiKhn^*' melotlics. The^' chants, until 
counterpoint was di'Hi^\ fvrntl, were ana<'coin|)onieil, 
or onh" liarmoniiecl with octavpj*. 

CANTtJ FKil'KA'ro. Thb term was applied, 
by the okl Chrisiinn ExTle^iastics to the ctmi9 fermm 
in its more cuitimtcd Nlate, when harmony began to 
aasimie modaliition. 

C AN rt >N ,die princiftid city of die Chinejie prrjvinoa 
of di« «aine nn aw*, otherwise coiled i^uaHg-t4tng ^ oe 
K&an-i&n, is »»ittMite in if:*" 7' N, Int.. and U3*» 14' E, 
Imi., on die hunks of the river Taho, whicli is hera 
very wkle, l1i»K city, diNtingnished for siie, wealth, 
and a numerous population, is die only M«po«l hi 
^11... ... . , *i,,. .1... ,,j' |/,|,,op^ jyjd Ameriea, 

I rlifititoontAiiMl/X)0/l(X> 

*' „„ id- Th«i ntiniltrr b pro* 

Iwbiy iirarrr lbi),iHku "I he nn-uit *>f d»e vvidU^ 
whk^ are of a morlemte height, in alwivr nine miles. 
C^idyMbcmt a ihinj [nirt, laiwever, of die spare eti- 
closra ii covered widi bnihling^; llie rciit ia occu- 
pied wtth ple»sure-gTmlfn»t and flsii-{>oml!i. Tlw* 
ncigiiWiuj sn^ coiintry is viryclwinnui^, hilly t/iwurdii 
the f-AMt, and prcvntin^, in iluit tpiarter, a beaudftii 
pri*{ie<*|. Hie housen iire nio<ly of oim* nUiry ; but 
dhjde of d«e iuaiidtirins anil priiii i|4il nH*rchiijits Ht9 
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high and well built. In every quarter of the town 
and the auburbs are seen temples and pagodas, con- 
taining the images of Chinese gods. The populous 
streets are long and narrow, paved with itBX stones, 
and adorned at mtervals with triumphal archef. 
Shops line the sides, and an unbroken range of piaiza 
protects the occupants of tlie houses, as well as foot^ 
passengers, from tlie rays of the sun. At night, the 
gates are closed, and bars are thrown across the en- 
trances of Uie streets. The traders express them- 
selves with sufficient fluency in the lan|^uages of their 
European and American customers, with whom they 
deal abnost exclusively, selling them porcelain, lack- 
ered wares, &c. The Americans trade here to a 
greater extent than any other nation : next to them 
come the Briti^. The greatest part of the silver 
wliich is canied from America to Europe, eventually 
circulates through Chuia, by means of the ports of 
Canton and Batavia, to which large supplies of the 
productions of the empire are transmitted. The 
principal articles of export are tea, India ink, var- 
nisli, porcelain, rhubarb, silk, and nankeen. A com- 
pany, consisting of twelve or thirteen merchants, 
called the Cohang, is established here, by order of 
tlie government, for the purpose of purchasing the 
cargoes of foreini ships, and supplying them wiw re- 
turn cargoes of tea, raw silk, &c. This society in- 
terferes, undoubtedly, with private trade, but adds 
greatly to the security of the foreign dealer, as each 
member is answerable for all the rest. Carriages 
are not used here, but all burdens are transportedon 
bamboo poles laid across the shoidders of men. All 
the mhabitants of distinction make use of litters. 
Chinese women are never seen in the streets, and 
Tartar women but seldom. The European fectories, 
vis. the Dutch, French, Swedish, Danish, and Bri- 
tish, are situated on a verv commodious quay, on the 
bank of the river. Nearly a league firom Canton is 
the Boat-toum, which consists of about 40/XX) barks 
of various kinds, arranged close to each other in re- 
gular rows, with passages between them, to allow 
otlier vessels to pass. In this manner they form a 
kind of floating city, the inliabitants of which have 
no otlier dwellings, and are prohibited by law from 
settling on sliore. As this is the only emporium in 
tlie empire for foreign commerce, which is carried on 
not only by Europeans and Americans, but also to a 
great extent by the Chinese themselves, witli almost 
all the ports of India and the eastern Archipelago, 
the number of vessels frequently seen in the river 
at once, is said to exceed 5000. An American pa- 
per, issued twice a month, called the Canton Register, 
has lately been established at Canton. The British 
and American commerce with Canton is very exten- 
sive. The British trade is divided into two branches : 
that carried on between China and Great Britain, or 
the Company's trade ; and that carried on between 
China and the British possessions in India, which is 
4diiefly in the hands of private individuals. The hn- 
ports to China consist of woollens, copper, iron and 
lead, glass and earthenware, and jewellery. Since 
1824-5, the East India Company have exported no- 
thing from China except tea, (see Tea Trade). The 
trade between China and British India is of more 
value than the Company's trade between China and 
Great Britain. The chief article of import from 
India to Canton used to be cotton wool ; but this 
branch of trade has lately declined, probably owing 
to large importations of manu&ctured cottons and 
twist from Great Britain. Opium is now the prin- 
cipal import. The following table gives the amount 
ot imports from Canton into the ports of the United 
States, also the exports of domestic and foreign 
goods fitHn the United States to Canton, from 1821 
to 1827. 



Ymr. 


I.poru. 


l«l. 


8,1 li,9.si dollars. 


1822, 


6.242.61S 


isaa. 


8,611,426 


1824, 


6,618,608 


1825, 


7,673,116 


1828. 


7,422,186 


1827, 


8,617,1SS 



Don. lisp. For. Exp. 
389,686 dolUra. 8,902,025 dottws. 

490,280 6,606,188 

888,876 4,847,686 

830,466 4.970,706 

100,068 6,410,466 

S42,46l 2.824,198 

390,862 8,673,648 

The climate of Canton is healthy, warm in summer, 
but pretty cold in winter. Provisions, including va- 
rious luxuries, are abundant. 

CANTYRE, or KINTYRE, the southern division 
of Arryleshire. MvU ofKmtyre, the south promon- 
tory m the peninsula. 

CANUTE I., king of England and Denmark^ as- 
cended the throne of both icingdoms, A.D. 1015. 
He was called the Great, on account of his power, 
as Alfred had been for his virtue. The barbarities 
committed by the Danes in England excited Ethehned 
II., the twelfth king of Saxon descent, to a bloody 
vengeance. In 1002, he caused all the Danes, wo- 
men and children, to be massacred on the same day. 
The sister of Sweyn, then king of Denmark, he 
caused to be beheaded in his presence. Sweyn 
landed in England, and laid waste the country with 
fire and swora. Etiielred had escaped to Normandy. 
Sweyn died 1014, before he had time to confirm tlie 
Danish power in the island. This was accomplished, 
however, by his son and successor, Canute. He be- 
gan his reign by devastating all the eastern coast of 
his new kii^om, and causing the English, who were 
given to his fether as hosta^, after he had cut off 
Uieu* noses and hands, to be drowned, at Sandwidu 
He then received reinforcements from Denmark, and 
extended his ravages in tlie south of England. The 
valiant Edmund marched against him with an army, 
and, although he was several times overcome, 
through the treachery of Edric, his brother-in-law, 
he stm maintauied himsel/ against Canute, so that 
the Engli^ and Danish nobles, weary of the long- 
continued contest, sought to brin^ about a division 
of England between the two pnnces. A solemn 
treaty seciu^l to Canute the north of England, and 
to Edmund the south. But only a month after this 
contract, Edmund was assassinated by two chamber- 
lains, lured by Edric ; and Canute became master of 
all England. At a general assembly of the states, 
he induced folse witnesses to affirm that Edmund had 
appointed him heir to his crown, to the prejudice of 
his two minor children. After the assembly had con- 
firmed this settlement, Canute sent tlie two young 
princes to the king of Sweden, with the request that 
he would put them to death. The latter, however, 
sent them to Hungary, where they met with the 
kindest reception. Canute, who had begun his reign 
with barbarity and crime, afterwards became humane, 
and ihially pious, and even superstitious. He Com- 
menced a more equitable administration, by punishing 
the English natives who had betrayed their king, and 
by causing Edric to be hanged, and thrown into the 
Thames. He restored the Saxon customs at a general 
assembly and insured to the Danes and Enguabmen 
equal rights and equal protection of person and pro- 
perty, so that the horror which had been excited by his 
tyranny was changed into respect and gratitude. His 
power was confirmed by his marriage with Emma, 
Ethebed's widow. He now made two expeditions to 
the continent, one to conquer Sweden, and the other 
to reduce Norway. But the most powerful prince of 
his age was at length brought to feel the vanity of 
earthly greatness. He ereSed churdies and monas- 
teries, and even perfoimed a pilgrimage to Rome, 
where he obtained important privileges fi^r the schools 
of England. It was this spbit of piety that anhnated 
him, when, to confound his flatterers, he seated him- 
self upon the strand, and commanded the waves to 
retire. As they advanced, and bathed his feet, Ca- 
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iiiite arose, and saiti tJmt He only wns ntjai;^itj, 
wliQiii tilt* cx'mii oWyiMJ wIkh he ijrtx'hiinu'd,'^ Ihixs 
far iilialt (Jmu /fo. hikI ho farUiep/" Ills la^t expi^li- 
tit>ri was n^ninst Malmlm, king of Scotlmwl. lie 
clitti fi *ur yrtirs ufuT, A, 1). lO^u, at SliaftHbiiry. By 
]i» \v ill , hf left Norway to bis I'idfst sod^ i^weyr* j to 
tJii> M^ctiiid, llaroUi, Kiigluiid; to ilie Uiird, llanli- 
euiiuLe, Deniuark. 

CANZON A ; a kind of lyric pi>em. of Provenfnl 
c>n«i:ift. It is touiifl in tlie 1 tallan poetry of the tiiir- 
teeiJLh ri'iiliiry. At first, it was quile irreg^ar, but 
was coiifiupd by IVtrawh lo more fixpd and irjQ^Iar 
forms. Hpncv it h tallrd canzone PetrarcAesca : it 
is also calltYl cantmte Tnscttna, l>e€au^ it orinijjati-il 
ill Tiiscnny. It is dividetl inlo severaJ sUihkls, in 
wliicli die iintur*^ and di^pnsirioii of tJie venrt-^^.wltii/lj 
nn* of pIpvph and «*<'vi'ii syllabi*^?*, and tlie plnre of 
tJie riiynifs^ art* tmifonn. Tht* ranifjna usimlly roii- 
c'Uideswitli a ^(anjm wliich b sIiort4T LliiiJi tb** otJjtrs, 
and is callptl ripreMa, congedo^ eomiufo. sij^iityinjEf tiis- 
Liissioii or iftkio^ leave* U' tth Petranh, tJiis is nu^dy 
wmuijifir; in tlk' t'liUr jiopts, it i* often omilted. It 

ffi!iiernTly rontiiijih iUe jKM't's ai)0!itn>|ilip to liis sonsf , 
udditi^ it rnrt'widl, l^e, Tlwn* an* tliflVri/nt kiml-M 
of canifjiia>, and diflort^nt iiaiiiv^ ore giv»*n to tlip 
dlflVrtnl i>ai-ts. I'lie caNzoua Jnacrevndca Is dividf-il 
into smali stttjiiiijs^ €r»ii>isliiig of fihort verb's, widi n 
rpgiihir di'«|io^iii*7ii of tlit- Hiynies ilirongli all titt' 
htatua^. In Hw M'liH'tiun of bis verse, boM'ever, ojni 
of tlie di^|K)sitioii of tlie rhymes wbieli he will obsf^rv e 
in Jus jH>ein, tJie j>oi't may follow hi** |ilpasure. Not 
only ligiit, pleasing MoiigH of love^ gayety, aod niirili, 
hut ptN^ms on soieniii j ml lofty siibjeefs, and of an 
elevatwl ditliyraiiibie ^iirain, art* iiietmitHl nnJer ihh 
name, Ihe latter subji'rrs, liowe%er, are better 
adapted to the t-anzoHu Fittf/aricat whirli was first 
IxUnMhii ed iiiJo liaban [Kjetry, iii tlie sixteenth cen- 
tury, by l*ni^ Aliiiiiniiiii, and owes its perfection 
chk'^j to CJimbrenu It in distinjrulaluNl nroin that 
of Petran'h by a tjolder Hisrht, loftier klvna, greater 
free<lnin in the rlioice and »li>iio>,iLioo of Oie i, ei-^is, 
juid by the fonii *>f tJie »tan^i'>, whirh is iKjrrowftl 
I the (JntM^k ebonw, 'J be I'indarir raiitcuiafi are 



dhrfdeil into ttmphe, antitimphc, and <ywc/e, lunJ are 
<!fd1ftl eanzmia aHa fireca. 'i hose divi«»ious are s<imt> 
lioie^ called Baliata^ contrtthaUata, itiid ttttnza ; or 
ro/ia^ rifoUa^ and sfanza ; idmnst all of whii b sij-uify 
the xiune as tJie fJivek divi^innsi: tJie t* reek nam e*d 
are *bc most romnion. 1 (lere Is also the cfinzoim a 
haih, im old Itidian \nwti\, odirinnlly intendetl lo l>e 
Biin^ at a danee {bath). It b^ cuib'ti also haiUtta, It 
is iiol niii»loy«ti by tlie Italiiui poeta later UiJui tlie 
stxteentli i enlury. 

CANZONET, CANZONFnn'A {lioetrtjmKl mutit); 
m Itidian (loetry, a ejmzoim (*|,v.),consi>iiiijT uf sburt 
ver^ies, nvik b m use wiLli ilie jioiHs of the fifteentli 
century. Rinueeint, and, after bim, Chiid>rem, have 
iimhI it in modem tiiurs, ntid given it more grace. 
CanwineUare penendly expressive of lender feelings. 
— In miwir, canzonH sipiifies a sliort songr» in one» 
I wo. or tliri*e ]>nrts j but, iu Fn^liuhl, it is more gt*- 
iierally applieil to die two latter. 

CAOIJTCIIOCC. This suUtJiiK'e, improperly 
ixtmt^vlatk gwm,WBA more oominotity. from iLm ap^ 
pUoiikn to nanove pendt-miirks fifom paper, ludm 
rMtr, to oljtainetl lB:)m die milky juice of ^veral 
plantJ, which are naUs e» of the torrid tone. The 
dxiif Clf lhe«e are Lite hctrett GuianmM s, i]u\ fa irophu 
tiaMka,mtd urc^n e/nxtirit. (tumtrhnnr is bnjoglit 

ptincipaHyfnim Sotah ^ ■ ■ ''■'■■■" *\obuiined 

nim im'tkium^, i<4 up(': r^, over a 

flMmld of dHy,a»d di « sun, and 

U% the «m»ke from btirutti^ Iim-L U hen perfeotl y 
dry^ the uinuhl h liroken, leavmif the raoiitchoiic in 
Um JWm of K hollow ball. In in lulid stnt«, diout- 



(*hoije in of a clone texture, distinrtly fil>rous. of a 
li«bl brown eoloiir, or wimet imes nearly white, lis 
e&stjcity is sueli that it can he slretrlnHl to a /^reat 
extent j and, ^on reijjoving^ tbe stretelyiifj fon e, it 
rwovers its original dimensions. Its Mittness aiai 
plian(7 art* increased l>y beat. Hoilinja^ water renders 
it so f«ft^llmt two slips, newiy cut and [ire^seti closely 
fOEjether, miiy be firmly iiniteiL fiy a prtniter beat, 
it js fused, and may* in tliat state, lje applied^ iis pro- 
posed by Mr Aitkin^ to tbe siirfjiee of steel iu'^lru 
ments, whirh it will cover wiUi a triiiis|iiirent film, 
tlvRt el^eelually preserveii tin m from nist. It Is iii- 
solulde in alcohol iind in water. Sulphuric ether, 
when purified by washiujr in water, dis^ihes ft ; and, 
by evaporation, tbe ciiontchouc may l)e reeo^ered 
mieluuipeiL Oil of tnrjHntine softeiLs it, anil foniis 
witli it a sort of paste, ibat may be spread as a vjir- 
nisb, Imt is very ioiij[f iji tlryinp. The fluid now eom- 
monly used to dissolve it is tiie inirified naphllm fnan 
coal tar, whirh L*, at the stuiie time, a rhea]> and 
e fleet ual stilvent, and wbicb does not clmii*ye its pro* 
^►erties. This solution h employed to griv^ n tliin 
coverini^ of cnoulchouc to clodi, inhich is iJuus nn- 
dered im pervious to moisture. Caoutchouc Ls also 
readily s<ibiblc iu ra jeput oil. 

Caoutchouc, from its sofuiess, elasticity, and im- 
jienueability to wuter, Is applie<.l to the formation of 
tathelers, Ixmgie.s, nn<l tulw-s for cfrnveyiii" |ja*es. 
These an^ fomutl by twLstin^ a slip of it round a rod, 
mid caosinj;^ tlie ed*^es to aiUiere by pressure, when 
softened liy moceraliou in wnnii water. It is also 
used for over-shoes ; and its salution in oils forms n 
flexible vanii^h. 

It was not until al>out the year lT3ii that this very 
extraordinary natiinil prfKluction was made kntiwti 
in Euniipe. It is olitaine*! by making incisions throop^ 
tlie bark of llie trt^e, chiefly in wet weather. Vnm\ 
the woiuuls thus formed the juice flows alnuKbintly. 
It is of a mdky-wbite colour, and is conducte<l l»y ti 
tiilie or lejif, sup^iorled by clay. int<» a ves^l placed 
to receive it. Some writers assert that, on m« re ex- 
|xjsiu« to the air, it j^radnally luinlens, and otlten, 
that it Eoes throu«i4i a certain process for litis pur- 
pose, wliicJi the liMliiuis of South America keep n 
pr«>found MnrrtH. It is usually brought to Eun>pv in 
the fiinu of pear-shapevl Imttles, which are formed 
by spn adine: the juire ovrr a nujuld of clay* ex|M)is». 
ing- it to ii df^jise smoke, (fr to a &re^ till it be*'*>mes 
so dry as not lo stick to the fijijjcrs, when, by certain 
instriimi'nts of iron or wood^ it is ornamented on tlie 
ouLside widi various fiijures. Tliiv done, the rluy in 
the inside is moistened \x tth water, and picktxi out. 
India rublwr is reimu-kable for tlie flexibility and 
elasticity which it af quires tui nltainiufjf a solid state, 
anri also for tbe numerous iLseftil jnirjK)ses to which 
it b capable of beuig ani>lieij. By tlir Indians, it is 
sometimes fonnetl into ljo«its,whicliareiinpenetrab>e 
by water, uihI wliirh, when smokeil, Imve tJie apjK»ar- 
ance of lenther. Boti les are iiuifle of it, to the niH;k< 
of wliich are fiisti'iifd hollow rt^sls, tlirt>uffb which 
the lii|iior containcfl hi lliem am be squirttHtat pleii- 
sure. One of these, fillefl witli water. Is akwys pm- 
sentetl to each of the jrue^iLs at their entertJiinuu-ut^. 
Flambejitix are likewise fomu-tl tif this sut>st.iiur, 
which ^ive a very brilliant li^rht ; and it in smd llmt 
a toifli of it, an inch and a half in dUiiaeter, ami two 
feet lonij, will burn twelve hours. The inhaliitimts 
of Cjmto alsfj prf jiare a species of cloth witli Oie har- 
dened jiacc of tliis tree. 

CAV ; the I'over of tlie end or iiead of any thiiijf* 
Tlie M'ord is very often used in tlie meclumuiil artfi. 

In idup-biuldia|r^ cajt is a square piece of timJ)«»p 
ptacetl over the Iwa*! or upjier end of a ma»ii, In 
whirh i<; a rrumd liole to n'ccive the lop or tojv-gal* 
Llui in Lsis, whidi lire thusi kept steady ami firm. 
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Cap of a biock ; a semicircular uroiecUon finom tlie 
Skies and round the end of a block above Uie pins. 

Cap-merchant ; the purser of a siiip. 

7b cap verses is an exercise of the memory among 
school-boys; the one repeatiiur a verse^ and the 
seoood proceeding where he lett off^ and so on with 
the rest. 

Caps were not worn by the Romans for many 
ages. When either the rain or sun was troublesome, 
the lappet of the gown was thrown over the head ; 
and hence all the ancient statues appear bareheaded, 
excepting, sometimes, a wreath or the like. The 
same usage prevailed among the Greeks, to whom, 
at least (wring the heroic age, caps were unknown. 
The sort of caps or covers of the head in use among 
the Romans, on divers occasions, were the pHraj 
pUeus, cucuilust galemsy and paUiolumy which are 
often confounded by ancient as well as modem 
writers. The general use of caps and hats is referred 
to the year 1449. Tlie first seen in Europe were 
used at the entry of Charles VII. into Rouen. From 
that time, tliey began to take the place of chaperons, 
or hoods. When the cap was of velvet, they called 
it mortier ; when of wool, shnply bonnet. None but 
kings, princes, and knights were allowed to use the 
mortier. The cap was the head-dress of 'the clergy 
and graduates. Pasquin says that it was anciently a 
part of the hood worn by the people of the robe ; the 
skirts whereof, being cut off, as an incumbrance, 
left the round cap an easy, commodious cover for the 
bead ; which cap, being afterwards assumed by the 
people, those of the gown changed it for a square 
one, first invented by a Frenclmian, called Patrouillet 
He adds, tliat the giving of the cap to the students 
in the university was to denote that they had acquired 
fall liberty, and were no longer subject to the rod of 
their superiors, in imitation of the ancient Romans, 
who gave a piteusj or cap, to their slaves, in the 
ceremony of making them free : whence the proverb 
vocare servos ad piUum : hence, also, on medals, the 
cap is the symbol of Liberty, who is represented 
holding a cap in the right hand, by the point. 

CAPE. Of the immense number of capes, which 
liave received names firom navigators, the limits of 
the present work will permit us to enumerate only a 
few. 

Cape Ann ; a cape on the coast of Massachusetts, 
in the township of Gloucester, forming the northern 
limit of Massachusetts bay; lat. 42« 35' N. ; Ion. 
70- 37' W. 

Cape Breton ; an island of North America, be- 
longing to Great Britain ; situated in the gulf of St 
Lawrence ; separated from Nova Scotia by the strait 
of Fronsac, about three miles wide. This island is 
about 110 miles in length, and firom twenty to 
eighty-four in breadth, fuU of mountains and lakes, 
and intersected by a great nun^ber of creeks and 
bays. The soil is ferti£, and abounds in timber. In 
the mountains are coal mines ; in the valleys, excel- 
lent pasture ; and Uie coast abounds in ^. The 
diief towns are Louisburg, Sydney, and Arichat. 
Population, 30/)CO.Lat. 46« 34' to 47» & N. ; Ion. 
69« to 61« 2(y W. 

Cape Cod; a noted cape and peninsula on the 
coast of Massachusetts, on the south side of Massa- 
chusetts bay ; lat. of the cape, 42« & N. ; Ion. IQP 14' 
W. The peninsula is sixty-five nules in length, and 
from one to twenty in breadth, and is in the form of 
a man's arm, bent inward both at the elbow and the 
wrist. Thoujrii mostly sandy and barren, it is never- 
theless popmous; and the inhabitants derive their 
■ubsistenoe chieilT from the sea. The cape was dis- 
covered in 1602, Dy Bartholomew Gosnold, who gave 
it its name from having taken a great quantity of 
cod-fish near it 



Cape Fear; a dangerous cape on tlie coast df 
North Carolina, being the southern extremity of 
Smith's island, at the ibouth of Cape Fear river ; lat. 
33» 32' N. ; Ion. 78« 26' W. 

C-ape Fear ; a river of North Carolina, the largest 
and most important that flows wholly within Uiat 
state. The north-west, or principal branch, rises in 
the northern part of the state, flows southerly, pass- 
ing by Fayetteville, and above Wihnington. TlSrty- 
five miles fix>m its entrance into the ocean, it is 
joined by the north-eastern branch. The Cape Fear 
is navigable for vessels of 300 tons to Wihnington, 
and for steam-boats to Fayetteville. 

Cape Francois, See Cape Haytien, 

Cape of Good Hope; in the southern part of 
Africa ; ion. 18» 24' E. ; lat. 33« 66' S. Bartholo- 
mew Diaz discovered it in 1 493. The tempestuous 
sea which beat against it prevented him firom land- 
ing; he therefore called it Cabo dos Tormentos (see 
Camoens) ; but John II. chanered it to Cabo da Bona 
Esperanza, It was first doubled by Vasco de Gama. 
The Portuguese never formed any permanent settle- 
ment here. See next article. 

Cape of Good Hope; a British colony, near the 
southern extremity of Africa. The Dutch, who had 
early fixed upon this point as a watering-place for 
their ships, first colomxed it in the micMle of the 
seventeenth century. Reducing the Hottentots 
(q. V.) to slavery, or driving them beyond the moun- 
tains, they extended the Cape settlement to nearly 
its present limits. It was captured by the British in 
1796, restored at the peace of Amiens, 1802, and 
again taken in 1806; since which time it has re- 
mained in their possession. The colony extends 
about 230 miles firom north to south, and 660 from 
east to west; frx)m 30» to 34<» 30' S. lat., and finom 
180 to 28» E. Ion. The space included within these 
limits is about 120,000 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of about one to a square mile. On the west 
and south, it is washed by the ocean, and, on the 
north, it is bounded by a range of lofty mountains. 
The principal bays on the coast are Saldanha, Table, 
Plattenburg, Al^oa bays. Cape Aguillas is the 
most southern pomt of the old world. In the inte- 
rior, almost every variety of soil and surfiace is found. 
Several ranges of mountains, running nearly parallel 
to the southern coast, divide the country into succes- 
sive terraces, between which lie belts of fertile land, 
or vast barren plains. One of these, called the 
Great Karoo, is 300 miles long and 100 broad, pre- 
sentmg a scene o'f complete desolation. In racl, 
according to Barrow, nearly seven-tenths of the 
colony are destitute of vegetation during a great 
part of the year, llie summits of the Nieuweldt 
Gebirgte, the highest chain of southern Africa, are 
covered with perpetual snow. The Table mountain 
is a stupendous mass of naked rock, rising, almost 
perpenoicularly, about 3686 feet in hei^t. The 
colony is deficient in navigable rivers for vessels of 
any considerable burden. The principal streams 
are the Doom and the Berg, flowing into the Atlan- 
tic; the Breede, Groot, and Great Fish, emptying 
themselves into the Indian ocean. The last, in part 
of its course, separates the Cape colony from Caflfra- 
ria. The spring and autumn are temperate, and the 
most agreeable part of the year. The heat is exces- 
sive in summer, and, on account of the elevation of 
the sur&ce, manyparts experience the extreme of 
cold in winter. The soil is, of course, various^ but 
its general character is not that of fertility. Hie 
cultivation is very impeHect, the inhabitants depend- 
ing principally on pasturage. Wheat and maiie 
thrive well ; the vine flourishes luxuriantly : oranges, 
lemons, and figs are good, but all Unu of nuts 
have fiuied. The aloe and the myrtle grow to a 
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great ^[u*, Timber is scarce: tlie chesUiut, wild 
bIiiioiuI, fuid ptiMtib are indigenous. TJie ilcjiuebtic 
aiiimuU of civiii^jed umii liave all been itilriMjiic4Mi< 
7 he slieep are of tlie iH-oad-laUed kind. Lions, 
tigtrSi wolves, hjTPniis, biifiijliH*i>, and jarkalLs are 
numerous iii tin? vicinitj of tlie M^itlfinciiU. In 
tlie more remote parts an* the t'lvp\imii, titr rhintj- 
9^ t£ie quagga, tiie gimfiV^ &c. Tlw. (spring-lNx-k 
IBB in Jief£ of 10,(100. Monkeys, ormaiJiJlo*', 
rotiier imail miimaJn ort* numerous. The ostridi 
is oomiiton. Vultures, eu^len^, kttes^ and the |ngAjitic 
condor inJiahit tlie niountiiiiu*. There ar* also peli- 
, etuis, fljuuInEoes, piurtrtSp and iiuyiy khids of aqiuitic 
birdji. Noxjotjs reptiJes an* not nuiueroiis. Fi?*h 
[ tfre plt-ndful on tie eiJOsLs. The (iipiuil is Cupe 
Town ((J. \ .). Siiuvely any nmnufactures have ln^en 
introduced into tlie tolony, and its eoniiiierce is very 
limited. Some BritiMji nierrttant^ Imve settled at 
CaiJ€ Town, and the t«uie appears to In* tnereasiing. 
The primipal export is Cap* wine. The itnptirts are 
iJi syniaU quantitiesi^ and consist of clotJis, iLarrlw-are, 
furniture, Imts, &r. The averapje amorjiit is almut n 
mi J lion tif dollars. The vahu* of tJie colony to Great 
Britain must not, however^ be estiinnliLxl by Its reve- 
nue. It is iujfH}rtant, prinfiiJflUy, ns hv'mg the con- 
oec^tinor link In^ween tJiut kiu^iun aiul her fiosses- 
«ion5 Ui the Ea!it. The Dutch settiens, who live in 
the interior, are called bo&rt, and are in a very d<^ 
J gmdeil condiUon. Indolent and stupid, every iliinjj 
[ »lK)ut tlieJU exhibits Uie utmost wretchedness in the 
midst of plenty. — See Barnjw'i* TraveU in Svuihem 
[A/rktt; V'iiliant, LiditeiLstein ami Campbell's Tm- 
\ weU, and the Rev. Mr l^atrolje's f'nii to Stmth 
jijrieap in 1815 and 1816. Beauvois, Oie FrenrJi 
traveller, luks also lately given interesting lnft>rma- 
^ lion on tJie soutli of .\friai* 

Cape liattents; a notetl and daufj^enm^ cajje on 

tlie coast of Nortli Carolina ; Ijeing: the proje<^tinp^ 

\ point of a long reef of simd, extending fnim Ucnu 

fcoke inlei to New inlet; hL aS" 14 N. ; iom 75* 

I SO w. 

Cape Hayikn (formerly called Cope Fruncoit, or 

Mjt dap, ami, durtit^ tiie rei^i of Chrlsloplie, Cave 

UenrJ); a knvn of Ilayli, ami the aipiuil of trie 

Ibhuidlind n-oublic ; Ion. 72« Iti' \\\ ; hu. ID" m N. 

[ It is sitmiieil on the north coast ; was founded In 

flSTO; burnt iii il\\2^ by the bkcks; was the k!it 

town rt»tJiined by the rreneJi m the bihind, but was 

surrendered by tliem to Ujc blntk^i in 18011 ; it then 

became tlie aipiml of the black empi^nir, Henry 

Ciiristo|»he, Before it sulfered so severely by iiiti s- 

tine tYnivolsions, it ♦■onLBinetl a numl>er of elegmii 

buildiu2£s, alKMit ^\yo houae*^ of iitone find l)nck, and 

I « popuCiUt>n tif frum 8 to li*,000 ; some say '^0,tDOO, 

r 12,000 lMnn»f sbivev. U is situated in a very fertile 

I Jlfkct^ ami )ka.H one of tiie most secure and eonveiiient 

[iMirbonrs in die ishioiL It is built on a {"ape at tJie 

[^«d|^ of a )ari;e plHin. sixty mile;* loufj and twelve 

i, lietween the ^*i\ and the motmtain^. Its sitii- 

l ig not fortuiKile. as it is s(r**enetl Irom die land 

R'Wind by Hii^ mountains, and thus left exposed to tlte 

nnmiiigiited fenour of the siui'j* rays. The phiin is 

' Well watered ami liighly cultivated. It is cut 

I through by stnuctot roads, forty feet broad, lined 

with 1iedg«8 of ume and lemon trats, leading to 

phmlAtioiM whidi prodooe ft» great a quatitiiy of 

[ augmr aa any spot of the same site In tJie world. 

Otpe H«rn ; a cape on tbe aotitli const of Terra | 
L del Iniefo. It is tlie souibftm extremity of Moutli 
(tAmerica ; hit. 55*^ 68' S, ; Ion. tH* 2V W. The mi- 
I round ca}>e Horn is very dangeroiui* on ac- 
t of fr<H|ueJit tempests : yet, of lau*. it has Ijcen 
eomioon course of vessels, lieinu found mueh 
iltrefrrahl*' to ilir tedious fia^save throu£h the straits 
'of Magfilaii- 'llie shore is ii£abtted by Indinns, of 



whom little is known. The rape was diMxivered by 
Jacob le Main*, a l>utehuian, In 1G1G» Itl^coliU 
lofty, and t^iveriil witJi w*>od. 

Cape LookoHt ; a dimgerous cape on tJie coast of 
North Carolina; hit. 34 • ^2i' N. ; Ion. 7G- ST W, 

Cape Toti*H ; capital of the cbj^m? of GixhI Hope ; 
lat. :i3"' 6 S. Ion. 18*" 23' K. ; i>opulaLion in 1818^ 
18,173; of whom 74tK) were whites^ 1905 free 
bhiekii, 810 a|iprentices, 53U Hottentots, lityJ slav««^. 
It i» a^;Teeabiy situated^ nitlier more than Lliiity 
miles from tlie cape of Good Hope, properly mi 
i:alletl, at the heail of Table bay, in a valley betWH*n 
tlie Table and Lion motmtains. It Is delVndt'd by a 
castle of considerable &trenp.h,and contains a conrU 
house, a ^lard-house, a CaU iiiistic church, a Luthe- 
ran churrii, a theatre, and 1145 houses, many of 
wind* are fine, rhe tone of society is wiiolly com- 
mercial, the otiods of all cIhsn^s Ijeintr Ix^nt on 
trade. There was not, in 1818, a public school 
nor a bookseller** sliop in tlie town. The streets 
are broad, but ill -paved. The price of provbiion^ is 
very reasonable. The tossTi is well supplietl with 
springii of excellent i/^ater, suflk icnt also for the 
shijis whidi st(»p at die port. The harlx^ur is tole- 
rably secure fmm t*epie.iiil>er to May, while die S.K. 
winds prevail. UufiniJ^ the rest of the ye^r, when 
the wind blows gfenemliy from die N. ami N.U., 
ships are obii<jed lo resort to Fidse bay, on the op- 
jKisite siile ot tlie ^jctnuisyla, A mis^ituiaiy is sup- 
poned htr** by Lin- Lniidou missionary st>ciety. 

Cape ItTfle (anciently, Ar»eHariHw) ; on the west 
ctnast of Alrica ; lat. 14' 44 N. ; Ion. 17' 3C U'. 

Cape f'erde htanfts ; islands of .\ fries, in the At- 
lanlic ; sii called irom cape V iTde,op|Mj>ile to which 
tlu-y are siliuil*-*! ; 3!>0 miles W, cane \'enle, aatl 
Ijetween Id^ and IS" N. lat Tliey belong lo Porta- 
pd. As to tlieir nmul«n\ some reckon tcMi, others 
fourteen or more, by fiiviiig die mime of Islands to 
those whidi ni^ oidy rocks. They iu"e, in general, 
mountainous ; the lo>* er hills are covere*i v ith a 
iM'autifui vertliin*, as well as the exleiLsi\e valleys 
between ■ but wiLli little water, except wliat is found 
in |Hjnds aiid wells. 'Ihey are s^aid to liave be^-ii, 
ajul jjrcilnibly were, known to Uie ancients, under tlie 
name of Uorgades. The air is extremely hot and 
imvvliolesome. It nu'ely rairw ; and die ground is 
so hot that one can lianlly stand in places exposi*d to 
tJie suti. It is dang^erous to pass the luiriit in the 
open air, for die crent heat iii often succet'ded by a 
sudden cold, wliidi proves mortal to such as are eJt- 
poscsl to it. The Mid is, for the most part, stony 
and barren ; nevt-rtlieiesa, some parts produce rice, 
maiie, bananas, lemons, oraiines, citrons, pomegTH- 
natea, fig^, and raeltnis, GrajH's are jpitliered twice 
a-year. The inanufaclure of leatJier and lalt foniis 
tlie pnnc'ijvd riches. Two of die islands^ !sL Va^^o 
and St Fhilip, depend i[imi<:di4itely on the kiuj^, and 
are the only ones Fortified. 1 he ntmil^er f»f inlmlw- 
tants is calculaletl at luO^iXJO. I'ew whites are now 
set-n. The governor ami pnt^sts are often Neproes, 
The cliief town h> Porto Fniya. In die small ishind 
of Mayo, much ^It is made, Nimientus vesbefh, 
principally Americnn, visit dits place for the sake of 
obtaiiiini^ it, and lirin^ flour to ftive in exdian^e. 
In 18<n, die imports into die Cmt^l Statt^ from 
tlietiie IslamLs nraoiif(ti*rl xn TT,l!?5 dotUirs; tJie ex- 
ports to them front tin I iiiri.l Statics, to 104,I(S5 
doiUrs. The islaiul ^1 t Ut l:**, one of tlie p^up, 
consists of om^ single miMinUiin, ftw-merly a volnino, 
accordiiijr to UeuU-mint Mudge, U,7U0 feet above djc 
level of Uie sea. 

CAPELLO, BuxNCA ; a noble Venetian lady,wlH*se 
singular adventures and tnal elevation have renderrtl 
her eTtceedinyly renuirkiible. She wa"* bom alwuit 
1542, being the dau^liter of Bartotomeo t ap*41o, a 
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patridBn of Venice. She early fell in lore with a 
youngr and handsome clerk in the banking-house of 
Saiviati, named Buonaventnri. The consequence of the 
intrfgne was the pregnancy of the hidy, luid the flight 
of the lovers to Florence, where they married, and 
Bianca lay in of a daughter. Here they Uved some 
time in great apprdiension and obscurity, until some 
accident or contrivance introduced Bianca to the no- 
tice of Francis^ son of Cosmo^ grand-duke of Tuscany. 
Her uncommon beauty and engaging manners made 
an immediate impression on a prince notorious for 
hisisttachment to the sex ; and the consequence was, 
that she and her husband were quickly settled in a 
splendid palace, and the latter nude chamberlain to 
the duke, and, to the great disgust of the Florentines, 
intrusted with a large diare of public business. Bi- 
anca was, in the mean time, introduced at court, and 
became the object of great admiration ; and it is as- 
serted, that, even at that time, Fmncis promised to 
marry her, should they become released from the 
marrUige ties by whidi tliey were each of them bound. 
This took place in a very few years on her part. 
Buonaventuri, having engaged in an intrigue with a 
woman of rank, was assassinated by her fiindly ; and 
Francis now avowedly proclaimed Bianca his mistress. 
As Francis^ who had no issue, passionately desired 
even a natural diild, Bianca, whose intemperate 
mode of living was not fiivourabie to his wishes, car- 
ried on all the forms of pregnancy, and uresented to 
her deluded lover a new-bom male chUa, of poor pa- 
rents, whom he joyfully recdved as his own, luad 
christened Antonio. A legitimate son, produced to 
him soon after by his duchess, induced hhn to be less 
open in his attentions to Bianca; but the death of his 
wife, very soon after, opened to the latter a road to 
her final elevation, and she was quickly united to 
Francis by a private marriase. Her ambition, how- 
ever, was not to be gratified without publicity; and 
she induced the grand-duke to send a solenm em- 
bassy to Venice, to inform the senate of his marriage, 
and to request them to confer on Bianca the title of 
daughter of the repubUe, which honour was supposed 
to entitle Uiose on whom it was bestowed to a ro^ 
alliance. That government assented, and Bianca, 
bein^ crowned daughter of the state, was solemnly 
installed grand-duchess of Tuscany in 1679. In 1582, 
the legitimate son of Francis expired ; and, soon after, 
he declared Antonio his lawful son, although, it Is 
said, Bianca had acknowledged her imposition. Fer- 
dinand, the brother of Francis, and his lawfol heir, 
was not blind to these proceedings, and paid the 
greatest attention to the subsequent reported preg- 
nancies of the duchess, until, the state of hw heidw 
setting all idea of further progeny aside, she essayed 
to eflect a reconciliation between the brothers, and 
Ferdinand paid a visit to Florence. He had been 
there but a short time, when Francis foil ill, at his 
hunting village of Pogeio, where his brother was a 
guest; and, two days uter, the diJdiess being seiied 
witJi the same symptoms, they both died, after about 
a week's illness, in October, 1587, Bianca being thai 
in her 45th year. The known character of the Me- 
dici fiEunily caused this catastrophe to be attributed to 
poison ; and a story is current, that Bianca, intend- 
ing to poison Ferdinand with a prepared viand,he had 
tlie address to make the duke ana duchess eat of it 
themselves. As there was no direct motive for the 
bttempt at the period, and it rests only on the cha- 
racter of the parties, it is more reasonable to suppose 
that a malignant fever, at an unhealthy season, was 
the real cause of the sudden termination of so extra- 
ordinary a career. The hatred of the Florentines has 
made Bianca a monster of vice and cruelty ; a Uiour 
sand absurd stories were propagated of her propen^ 
city to nagic, aad other crinuss ; and, peroeivii^ the 



imposdbility of gaining their affections, she employed 
tnUns of cfp^ and informers, w^D&dk added still more 
to thdr animosity. The truUi seems to be, that she 
was a woman of consummate beauty and address, 
with little or no principle ; and such was the cinrac- 
ter of the Italian courts, at the period in idiicfa she 
flourished, that die had only to act in the s|^rit of the 
times, to became very neany as yidous as the Flo- 
rentines described her. 

CAPER. Capers are the unopened flower-buds 
of a low shrub (cuppurit spmBn), which grows from 
the acrvlces of rocks and walls, and among rdibish, 
hi the southern parts of France, in Italy, and the Le- 
yant. The stems of the caper-budi are trailing, and 
two or three feet long. The leaves are alternate, of 
somewhat oval shape, yeined, and of a brigh(>green 
colour; and the flowers are laree and beai:£Ail,with 
four petals, and white, with a tuige of red.— In the 
south of France, the capo'-bush is very common. It 
grows wild upon the walls of Rome, Sienna, and Flo- 
rence, and, when trained acainst a wall, flourishes 
even in the neighbourhood of Paris; notwithstanding 
which, it is amiost unknown in fine lish eardens, 
where it cannot be made to flower without the aid of 
artificial heat. It is cultivated, on a large scale, be- 
tween Marsdlles and Toulon, and in many parts of 
Italy. In the early part of the sununer, it b^^ to 
flower, and the flowers continue successively to ap- 
pear, until the commencement of winter. The buos 
are picked every morning, before the petals are eac- 
panded; and, as they are gathered, they are put Into 
vinegar and salt. When a sufficient quantity is col- 
lectSi, they are distributed, according to their sise, 
into different vessels,aeain put into vinesar, and then 
packed up for sale uia exportation. TMs pickle is 
much used in sauce for boiled mutton. To persons 
unaccustomed to it, the taste of capers is unpleasant ; 
but, after a little while, the palate becomes perfectly 
reconciled to it. The flower-buds of the mardHuui- 
gold (eaUha paUutris) and nasturtiums are fir^uentiy 
pickled, and eaten as a substitute for capers. Tim 
bark of the root, cut into slices, and diieid in small 
rolls or quills, like cinnamon, is sometimes used hi 
medicine, in cases of obstructioD of the liver. 

CAPER, hi shipping, is the Dutch and Gennaa 
name fbrjvriiMtfeier. 

CAPERNAUM ; a town in andeirt Palestine, on 
the west side of the sea of Tiberias ; Ion. 35"* W E. ; 
lat 32» 45' N. Near it were a mountain and rivulet 
of the same name. This place is fomous, in Chris- 
tian history, because Jesus used to reside here dur- 
ing the time of his ministry ; and in its vicinity he 
ddvered the sermon on the mount. Nothing of it 
now remains. As Capemaimi is not mentioned in 
the Old Testament, it may have been built after the 
return from the Babylonish captivity. It stood on 
the coast of Galilee, on the boraers of Zabulon and 
Nephthalim. 

CAPET ; the name of the French race of kngSy 
which has given 118 sovereigns to Europe, vis. 36 
kings of France, 22 kings of Portugal, 11 of Nf^les 
and Sidly, 5 of Spain, 3 of Hungary, 3 emperors c^ 
Constantinople, 3 kii^ of Navarre, 17 dukes of Bur* 
gundy, 12 dukes of Brittany, 2 dukes of Lorraine, 
and 4 dukes of Parma. The history of this royal race 
is, at the same time, the history of the rise and mo- 
gress of the French monarchy. ( See France,) 111 e 
rate of one of the most interesting countries and na» 
tions in Europe is connected yrith the name of Ciqpe t. 
After havfaig oeen deprived of four thrones, and a^da 
restored to them, this fiunily stands forth as the flrst 
and most ancient support of the European priiich»le 
of political legitimacy, that (JUvine right, whkn, in tnis 
house, commenced with treason. ItsorLifaiisremBrit* 
able. Pepin the Short, the fi|ther of Charlctnagne 
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mtd rmiyor of Lire pniare mitler the Merovliifrfaii tly- 
imstyjiiitl tliripbcetl tlmt royal lioiise^and usurppd (lie 
throne of tUe ancient kijig>= ^f tJie FraiiL"*, After a 
ipnoe ofS^Sd years, his own det»ceniliuit^^ liie Carloviii- 
gian monarclis^ expt-ri e iicrd a si mi lar fb le. IJ uder th e 
msi Carlo V in ^fiAiLs, destitute alike of eJier^y uiiil wis- 
dom, l{u»lj tiie tirent, duke of Fraiict^ (liy which was 
tbeu iiu£r]»tQud the 1b1« of Fraiiee), Orleans, and 
Burgundy, exercised a power as unlimited iis tlmt of 
tJie inayur of the palace under tlie iMemvinirmns. 
On the death of Louis V.» witlioHt ehildren, m 987, 
hi* iinele t'lmrles, duke of Lower Lon-aiue, laid 
fJiiiin tu the tJirone, which the Fnudts liad sworn Uj 
ixre<ier\'e to the iainily of Chark'mafjne. The French 
itolMlity, siiprmrted by ptipe John XV., proclaiiued 
HtJi«h, son ut l!ii<fh die Great, duke of Fiance and 
count of Faris, kinn^, witli the sunmme of Capt^t (cfi- 
petuify capUo^ broatftiead ; or, more prolwibly, fnnu a 
wrt of tiat, copattu). The valiant Charles of Lor- 
r»me was siu*prised in Laoii, by the treachery of a 
bkhop, and made prisoner. He died, simn after* 
wards, ill prison, and his son Otho, dtike of Lower 
Lorraine, dieti in llXKi. Both hii» yoinijyer brotlien* 
died childless in Gemiiiny. Thus tlie ruc*^ of Capel 
was left in possession of the tlipjne of France. Ac- 
cordm^to ftorae historians^ Hu^h Capet was descend- 
ed from a (iemuin l^niily. He was married to a 
iierman princess, Adelaide, clanghter of King Henry 
L of Gertrmny (ihike of Saxony), Hii|rli was crown- 
«h1 at Itheiiiis, ami swore to preserve to the mition, 
sod particidarly to tJie powerful feudal iwhihty and 
defgy, all tlteir existing' privilefare*!. By his wi!»e 
meftfltiref^^ he ^vc penmuience to his dyniistyi wliieh, 
next to the Simily of Guelph, is tlie eldei^t soverei^ 
lM>use at present existing. (See BouHxmi,) Huph 
umi tJie succeeding monan'hs, till Louis VIL, took 
the |irecautioji to have their ^ucc*^sors invested with 
tlie royal title during tlieir own life-time. Thus 
Hugh luid his son Rofi-rt cniwned and anointed, as 
his CO Ilea srue, us early as Jan, l,li>SS. Me aliolish- 
e<L by luw. tjie |iartition of the hereditary e**tates 
iimonfTtlie M>ns of the king^, and forlxide tl\e nlienn- 
tion of the fmuity domains. The duMghlers of tlie 
kmffv were endowed, from that time, with money, 
and the ap|)finage wliich was given tu tJie princes cif 
the hlixHl reluruetl to the crtmn in flefiiult of nmle 
heirs. BotJi the^i* principles were more fully cfui- 
finned by hiter laws, Tims Hiisrli Capet » by uniting 
his hereditary ducliy, consi'^ting of Paris, Isle de 
Pnuice^ and Bnrgimdy, unalieiwhiy with Uie crown. 
nuiy be reganied as the ffuinder of the French mou- 
spchy. « hat he had Wgim wa,s completHl Jiy his 
Miccrvsors., particularly in the times of the cntsades, 
and by the establtshment of standing armies. All the 
political statements illustrative of this sul^ect are 
collected by tlie martinis de Pastoret,peerof Fmnce, 
in his com intuition of the Ordminancfs de* Rots dt' 
Frufwt de h frouiimr Haee^ vols, xv., xvi„ xvii. 
(Fari», IKll. IHU. 18:;*>, fol.), widi which may be 
COMttird the es^y of the adTocate Beygiii>t, wtiich 
ohuKied tlie priae of tlie acarlemy of inscriptions, 
E*tfti Jtur fe* httiiuiwn* de Si Lout* (Paris, 18:^1), 

CAPI At; A ; in tite Turkish court, tlie simi^rin- 
tetideiit of the eimuchjt. fit* also anuoimcesaU who 
drsire to »peflk to tlie grfiiid visier, anrl inlnxlnces 
Ibreien niwtnissadors to an audience. — Capiat {capid- 
*eki\ Ma name applied to tlie guanls or dcM>rkeepeni 
of Ine 1lenlgh(^ in nimiber uXwxii 4(10. Their super- 
Lntendent Is cidleil t'apt^i BmehL Tliey likf»wise 
voiavKf tJie stiliaii'« onlers. Among tlieir duties is 
that of ejuryiiig tlie cord to llho«e who are to be 
fttJVigled. 

CAPIAS, A writ or process of capias ts one 
whrn*hy ihe Klu^riffi*! onlere<i to arrest the liotly of 
Uif defimlout, eiLhrr before judgiaeiil, tocoinpid him , 



to answer to a suit ■ und tliis is called a ecpiat ad 
rfifpottdeHdum ; i»r, at\er the Judgment, to compel 
htm to satisfy tlie judgment ; trnd umls called a ca/>» 
ifljr ad satk/aeiendum , commonly abbreviat*^ ea. mo. 
In case of Uijmnes without force, tlie civil liiw, and, 
origiaally, tlie common law, did not authorize the ar- 
rest of Uie defeialant lx»fore judgiuent, tlmt is, tJie 
arrest to ansjrer ; and, upon tendal principles, says 
Sir Willium Blackstoiie, 3 Com. i*81, •• tlie per^ut 
of a femlatory was not liable to be atUichtd for in- 
juries merely civil, lest, tliereby, the lord idkouid bo 
deprivetl of his ser%ice8." The first writ of capias 
ad renpondendHtn was given by act of parliament in 
I2ti7, 5'^ Menry III., c. :i3, sec. 1, which provided, 
that, '* if Ijiiilifls, which onn^it to make aicoiuit to 
their lords, do withdraw themselves, and have no 
lands nor lenemenls wherelTy they may l>e dlslraiti^ 
*'d, they shall be attiichtd by their Ixdies, fso that Uie 
sherifTsluiU oi use them to come to make their ao- 
coiuit." I'his act applietl to a ^mrlicular desiTi|.iiioH 
of receivers, and supposes them lun only to be debt- 
ors, but also to have in their owii liumls ibe evidence 
of the aiiiouut of Qie debt, tlie pi'oiluctiun of whicli 
was one object of tlie ijrocess. The sLatim^ of 13 
Edwartl 1. ,' c. II, jiassetl ui ls;85, eighteen yearsafter 
tlie former, extends tliLs process to "all manner of 
receivers Ijoiintl to yield accoiuit," and pmvides " if 
tliey be foimd io arrearages upon this account, tlieir 
bodies slmll be arrested, and, by tlie testiaiony of 
the andilors, sliall be sent Into tlio next gaol, ami be 
iaiprisoued in irons under safe cnstoiiy, and remain 
in prison at their own cost, until tliey have satLsBed 
tlieir master [tlie creditor] fully of their arrearages.'' 
This statute seems to sup].H>!^e the proof and e^^tali^^ 
lishment of the debt before the arrest, and, so 6lwH 
seems to have tlie cJiaracter of'a ca. sn, ; but it is 
consiilerecl a eapias ad rennrndendum by Sir Willtafn 
Blacksfone ; so in Jacobs Law Diclioiiary, and^ in- 
deed], generally. And it appears tluit ttie pmclice 
of arresting on mesne process, that is, before jud^^ 
meiit, fo ofiguyer, in civil suits, grew out of thnso MjH 
for the syljsequent stiitules of 25 Edward Ilf«J^ 
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siK'h piooe 
sitnll 1>e imule in writ of debt, detinue of ctiaiteiflp 
and taking of beasts, by writ of capias, as is used in 
writ of account f and of 2fl Henry VIL, c, 9 (A-D, 
1503), providuig lluit 'Mike process siiall be b^ieaf- 
ter, in mlions upon tJie case, as in action of t 
or debt ;" evideiiUy have reference to an 
aftsfrer. A writ upon which a sail is ( 
either a capias, distress, or suiamons ; either ( 
son of tlie defendant is seiiM*d, and (unless he i 
ed) imprisoned iiniil tlie trial, or his g<M>tU or lands 
are »eiae<l as a guarantee of his a|ij«'anince to nn^' . 
swer; and more often, hi motiem lime?*, to obtain ; 
lien to secure sfltlsfactioii of the judgment ; or he I 
only simimonwi, that is, meri'ly has notice that a t 
has been comiaenceil l>efore *iuch ii court, by i 
a plaint! If, and is to be heanl at such a time. Th 
hist is iinifomily the process uthiptcdi in claims 
land. But by die statute of 5 (ieo. lU, c. 3f7, Kin 
made perpetual by anottier stnttiie, it is provkle 
thatp '* in all cases where the cause of action 
not amount to t4-ii iMiumb^, tfie plainliir sliall not 
rcAt tlie IxKly of the defendant ;" and '* in fUl 
where the <'aiLHi of j^lion shall aiaouiit tO 
pounds, {UI alliihivit shall lye made and filed of i 
cause of actio u, ojid tlie sum i^^iecifiid iii such i ' 
vit shall lx» eiidorsid on the writ, for whicli 8U 
jdieriH sliall take buiL and no uiore.'^ 

CAPIGI. See Capt Jga, 

CAPILLARY TliBES. m physics ; litUe 
tlie canals of which are extremely narrow, U)eir'< 
meter Win;; onty a halC thini, or fourth, &c,, of j 
line. If one end of a tube of tliis sort| open at 1 
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€1x1^, ^w iiniiiprs*H:l in u flukl which fiiUieres to ^Ihss, 
At watrrp tljp litiHor witliiii Uie tube wUl rise* tu 
a sinsihle li<^i|^lit jibovf the surface of (Jiat witJioul. 
ThJs pheiiomciioii b explniiit'tl by the atlroclioii uliidi 
iPXisL'^ iM^wern the fjlass and tin- fliiiJ. SutJi Jirjnitb 
ns do not adlinri* Uy gla^H (c. g., *jiiit'ksilver) do not 
r\isv m till! tulM* : on tlju tyiitrary, tJi«y stiuid Jowe r 
williiii llian witlwut it. 1 he uuitiiaL nrtion of tht' 
eloiuiritnry imrticlf^ of iiiiitter,<3f wtiicli ciij>iiliirity is 
n note4 ifir*taiice, ^ives rise to pliwioraemi «** interests 
ingr^ and, in cerliiin oises, as susceptible of being at- 
lacheil to tlicory , by riflforoiLs niuliietiiatical reftMrninif, 
as the iihtnomfna of universal gravitution. 'Hie ns- 
Gtnt of liqiiid** in cajniiary tufe engagetl much of 
the attention of cxperijnentid philosophers alxnit Ihe 
he^miin^ of tlie iitst ceiitiipy. Haukjjlxc found that 
tile oj^'ent. of the liqiiiil docs not depend in any way 
on the iliirkue^is of tlie tube, and tliat wlien two 
plates, formijijaf any snmll anpfle with each otiier, are 
plun^etl veitiaiHy into n fluid, the fluid which rises 
lictween them liikes the form of an equilateral hyper- 
Ik>I/i ; fnuu which it fo I lowed, that, in tnbfs of tlie 
MuiM" niattcj, iiie ascent of the liquid follows tlie iii- 
\t'T^* ratio of tlieir uUerior diameters. In oi^iep to 
expbiin tht^sp facLs, all sijcceethng; piulasophers seem 
to have afiTieedi in assuming tlie exbtence of a. cohe- 
sive force amou^ tlie particles of tlie liqiiid, and lui 
adfaesive fone between Uie particles of tJie liquid and 
those of tJje t u l>e . But tJiesi^ at tract i ve forces can only 
be deioed by tlieir relative hiteiisities ut an equal dis- 
tance, and the law acconliog to which they diminish 
m the distance U increa-seii. Now, tliere are no dnla 
fmm whicij citlier their relative inteusities or the law 
of their variation tan be determined : we are, tJiere^ 
fbre, reduced to ciioose anion ir a niiinl^pr of hy|H> 
thetk!al taws, all equally poi'iible ; and the exptanft- 
tion, of counie, *iepends on the iJiirtleular hyp>thesi& 
we adopt; hence tlie tJieories of Claim ut. Voiinnr^ 
Laplace, and ToiHson. 

Ckiraut wns tlie finit who attempted to reduce the 
phenomena of capilLirity to tlie laws of the equilibri- 
um of fluids, and exactly analyzed; all the forces tliat 
txuiciir to ele^Tite tJie liquid in a g;\ms tuh^, lie 
showed that the |iortion of tlie liquid which is ele- 
vated in tlie tube above tlie exterior level, is kept in 
equilibrium by the action of two forces, one of which 
h due to die attiaction of the meniscus terminating 
tlie colonm, and tlie otlier to tlie direct attraction of 
tlie tulx' on the molecules of die liquid. Clairaiit, 
however, re^^anleil this hist force a-s tlie principal one, 
and even Mip|>osed the attraction of die lulie to ex- 
lend ai» far aii its axis ; but this sup^^Kisition is ron- 
tnU7 to tiie nature of molecular forces, wliieh extent I 
only to insensible ihstmues. The acMioii of tlie tube 
lias, in fiict, no influence on die elevation or depres- 
sion of the containetl liquid, excepting in !H} &r os it 
detenu ines die angle under which the upper siirfiice 
of tlie fluid intersects tJie sides of the ttilie. Ncf^lt^t- 
mSf tlierefore, this force as insensible, there remahis 
CHUy the action of tlie meniscus to support the weirrht 
of die elevated colimui. Hut though Claimut made 
an erroneous supposition respeclmg the nature of 
molecular action J and Giiled in the attempt to demon- 
strate from tlieory, tliAt tlie Ascent of the liqoid is in- 
Tefsely proj>ordonal to die diameter of the lul>c, he 
showed that a numljer of hy[>odieses, re^rdlufr the 
law of attraction, may lie laid down, from any one of 
whicli diat law of a*cejit may he deduced ; and he 
demonatmted a very remarkable result, namely, tliat 
if the attraction of llie matter <if dietub** on die fluid 
differs only by its intensity, or co-efficient, from die 
attrjictiori of the fluid on itself, tJie fluid will rise 
alK»ve the surromjdinj^ level when the first of tlieso 
ijiten>itie*i exceeds half the second. 

Young referred the pheiioniLiia of cotie^n to the | 



joint o|>emtion of attmctive and repuKivc forces, 
^\hichju the interior of fluitls, txiictly Iwhince each 
other, and assiuned the rc^pubive force to increase In 
a higher ratio tlmn the attracUve, Mlien die inutiial 
distiinces of the molecules are diminished* From 
diese eonside rations hi* mus leil to discover a wry 
impoitant fact in the tlie^ory of capillary acUoii, 
namely, tlie invariability of the an^le which the sur- 
JjM'e of tlie fluid makes with the sidi^s of the tuW» 

Laplace published his theory of i-apiliary attraction 
in 180*} and l!*n7j in two Supplements to die Me- 
Cfsnique Ctkste. Assiiiiiing tbe force <if inolecuhir 
action to extend only lo imj>erceptiMe riiNtances, he 
dernoiistrateii that the form of die airfare of the li 
*|uid h a principal caiLse of the cjipiUary phenomena 
and not a se< oiidary eff'ecl, and detcnnined the part 
of the jjhenomeiia wlijch is due to the cobesiie at- 
traction of tJic moUx^ides of the fluid to each other, 
as well as that which results from their adlu'sion to 
the molecides of the tulie. The sefntmte ctinsidera- 
tion of die cohesive and ailhesive forces leads to two 
ec|iiations, which coniftrehend die whole tlietiry of 
cfipillanty — a general ec|iuitiori, common to all tJiose 
]:Mjiints of the rapillary surface of lahich the tlistance 
from the sides of die tul>e Ls greater than die radius 
of the sphere of molecular action; and a particular 
equation l>elongin|*- to those fKimts which are sjtu- 
fited only at insensible distances fmm tlie surface of 
tbe tul>e, or are within tlie sphere of its aclion. This 
last equation will obviously exjiress the an^le which 
the surface of tJie meniscus makes with tlie sides of 
the tul>e I an angle which, as it tle|iends only on the 
nature of tlie tube and titot of the licjuid, is constant, 
and given in every case, the lirpiid and tuln' Ix'iny 
siippose<l homogeneous. Laplace frirther siqqKisrs, 
in the case of elevation, that an infinitely thin film of 
the liquid first attaches itself to the sides of die tulie, 
nnd tlius ffjrms an interior tube, wliich acts by its at- 
traction alone to mise die coluian, and maintain it at 
a detemiinate height. The height of the column, 
consequently, de|>entls on die cdhesion and density 
of the liquid, Poisson lias reinvestiffnted the whole 
theory of capillary attraction. Taking the most ge- 
neral case of die problem, he eousiders not merely 
tlie sur&cc of a suigle liquid, but the surface fonneil 
by the contact of two liquids of difFerent speinfic gra- 
vities, placed , the one above the other, in the same 
tube,andde*luces the two eqnadons which determine 
the form of the sepanidng surface, ami die angle uit> 
der wluch it interse< ts the sides of the tul)e. These 
equations are, in form, the same as those of Ijtplace ; 
but die definite integrals, wliich expn's*^ the two con- 
stant quautities they include, are very difleri^i>t ; and 
Oieir mimeriad values woultl be sf> likewise, if diese, 
instead of Wing detenuine*! experimentally, eoidd lie 
calculated a priori from the ajuilytlcal expressions* 
This, however, cannot lie clone witliout a knowledge 
of die biw according to whidi the molecules of the 
liq«id attract each other, as well as of that wliicli 
regulatts the action of the tul>c on tlie liquid. In 
applying liis general solution to the explarmtlon of 
the principal phenomena of capillarity, he lias taken 
occasion to correct some inaccuracies of Laplace. 
The deiuonstrtitfon which Laplace had given of the 
invariability of the angle which the surface of the 
liquid makes with the slides of the tul>e was not alto- 
gether satisfoctory ; and he iiad even smpposefl that 
it clianges its value when die liquid reaches the sum- 
mit of die tube. 

Potsson has demonstrated dtat the invariabibty of 
this angle wiU always W preserved, unless the nir- 
vatnre of tlie Ulterior of the tutx* is infaiitely great ; 
or, in odier words, unless its radius is infinitely small, 
anid of die same order of niapiitude as die radiiis of 
the sphere of molecular action. Hence die angle 
c2 
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; rary wlien ilic iKjyiil troches tlie smrunit of 
tim lobe ; for, however souill the melius of tbe in\w 
may be, it b nlways incomparably j^ater iluui tlie 
mfhiL'* of die split re of moleculur iictioiL The gw at 
imiwrtaiu^e ot t\w theory of niolefiihir at-tion, in 
jihysical science, i* Ijeconuri;^ Lbiily more apjiareiit ; 
and it miist soon fomi the [jriiiripal Imsis ot rational 
raedijinkst which luis too Um^ contintw'cl an ab^inu't 
M!ienee, foundiHl, nut on a real, but an inuiw^iiiiiry 
state of bodies. The grailual process of disrriv try 
readt^rs it mure and raun* prul)able, tliat there ar*/ 
only two Uiws according tti which ail the forces of 
nature decrease, the finit Wmff proportiomil to the 
inverse M|imre of the di^ance, nmi the second to a 
function of the distanee of whicJi we know nothing, 
cicept that it viuii^hp'* altogt'ttier when tlie dijjtunct* 
bflis a semihJe magnitude. The ^ivitation of the 
greal bodies of tJie miiverse. the tMeclric and mag- 
netic foTceSt whether attrjutive or repulsive, are in- 
iitanees of the fonner ; while the vibniLions of elastic 
bodies^ the commimicalion of motion, wli ether by 
shoHcJt or by pressure, na well tis capillary attraction, 
tile refraction of li^ht, and chemiciil actioiw, de|>t'nd 
on the latter, whicJi is the law of the molecnlar for- 
cesJ. Now, it L*' fmm llii>i la^t class of forces that the 
laws of erpiilihrinni und motion oujyht to l>e detluced^ 
and not from hy|>otlieses entirely gratuitous reapecl>> 
in^ the iibsoliUe htinhiess, ricfldity, ai]d incompf«$s{^ 
binty of bodies — c|nalitie-s wRitJt Imve no existence 
iti nature. The only obstacle to tlie nttninment of 
UiK desirable result seems to be tlie tMicolties of the 
calculus. It is» indecdl, impossible iu de*luce the 
law?» uf motion from the action of mole*^ular forces 
hi any other mniiner than by the application of a 
\ ery refined and difficult analysis ; yet tliv subject 
jire3ic*iit?i liome facilities, and tJiere aj*e considerations 
which go far to obviate the muthematic Jil difiic"nltifvii. 
For exnmple, in dnhieinn; the eqnntions of ecpiili- 
briwn of srfilidaml liquid burhes, it is not necessary to 
compute the total ion^e actin|:|f on an iHolated mole- 
cule. The?je expiations dcut nd on the reanltant of 
actions which take ph^e (jftwetn two i>i>rtioiis of 
llie tiame bjdy, of in^A'iL^ible magnitude, but com- 
prising eadi an extremely great numher of mole- 
tMik's. The resultant of tlie aggn^te forces of the 
ditlVrent molwule-s comprehendea vrithln the i|pi)ere 
of ac'tJon of an indiviihud molecule, ig th*»rejore, a 
determinate function of tlieir menn distnnce, and in- 
dep(*ndent of any irregularity in their thstribution. 
The same resultant Ls also independeitt of t|je mag- 
njtude of tJie radium of the sphere of ac-Uon, which 
^Bimoi be detennuied in any precise manner, aikl 
^rith nespect to which we only know that it Ls iiisfMi- 
iible. It b on these hypoibeses timt tlie compula- 
tkin of molecolar forces is essentially funnded.— See 
Fore'mn QuEirierly Review, voL ix.^ and Poisson's 
yoHi*ri/e Tkiorir tU f Action Canillairt (Pllris^ 1&31), 

CAPILLARY VESSELS; the minute v«8seb in 
whir-h I lie arteries temiimite, and fitim which, in a 
way not well andersli>o<l, I he veins commence. Tlie 
dt«itinrti< " *--** i r-n tlie arteries mid veins is, tliere- 
ibff , Im r -h Is. The sup jK>rt uf the solid j 

and tlir I I if (he fluid, {lariM of the system 

take pbu% ei^|iei"iaily in tliew vev«i»b. 

CAPITAL, in politii^ economy, U the stocJt of 
valuable exchaiiijeable conunoditie'i possessed by in- 
diridiiaU or a icnnmuiiity. Thi^ i^ the usual and more 
luuit^Ht ineanfnty of the term ; for. in comjiaring the 
C!ip?tal of one ui<bvidiifd with tliat of another^ we have 
hi laiiKl the amount of money for whicJi (he ati»ck of each 
can Ijc eTtcliau*re*L The market vahie is in view. In 
titiuiating the <-a|>itjd ofany imiiv i*lual , we necessarily 
trike into consideration the tUdKsdtu* toiiiiii fhiiu him ; 
and many men of tafge capital are unly possesTU'd of 
cbiirn^ ojKin otlier^ ; Uifir whole ^\oc\i is in the huiKls 



of others at intejresi ; and lliey Imvc onty 
for a certain amoiuit of money, and atiunlty 
neither lands nor gwMls to any coiLsidemble \iklfi^ j 
wiiile otiiers possess large quantities of both, and y»*k ] 
have little or no capital, since they owe, in nioner, I 
the value of Uie greater part or the wliole of tJietr i 
|Missessions. Now it \^ plain that im> individiial can 
imdeilakc prodiulion, to any large extent, withattlJ 
an extensive stock. He must have land to cultivati*, J 
cir itrnrerlals tow^ork up.dml implements to work wiUi. / 
Vavu u Niivage must have a ctipitai, such as his liut^l 
r It jih*'N, cooking uteiLsiLs.fotxl enough to sup]:>ort himJ 
tiiitil lie nin obtain a new supply, and implementSfl 
3ucli as a luitrliet, gnn» canoe, fisliing gear, to prt* 
ciu^ this sup[)ly. The first eflbrt ul iinhistry fa 
supply the iinph*ment-s, apjjflmtus, and iiiacliiuery fori 
his own employment ; and as society and the arts i 
viince,and tlie operations of industry are exteoded^ttel 
implements, apparatus, machinery, and materials^ i 
(|iusite in conducting the proceasi^s of production, miuat I 
l»e proportionally accumulated ; and these will t^ofisti- j 
ttile a part of the capital of a conunimit^', ^^ ^^ of an ] 
intlivianal, which is essential to succe^ in ppoitucti%-e J 
processes. And these can be commaiKled hj 
one in pn>portio[i to the extent of his indhidinl q 
tal ; or, if he have c reil it , then his restmrcei for f 
tion will depeiul upon the capital of others— ii 
woriis., tliat of the conun unity to which he beloii(^ * 

In considering the aggregate capital of a com* 
munlty^ we may put out of the question all the debtal 
due from any of the members to ottiprs ; for, whf 
tlier tliese l>e great or small,— and they will ^ 
according as tlie practice of iniving credit i* more l, 
less in use,— still the eaplbirof tJie community wiA| 
consist in its lands, buihliogs, sliips, niacliinery, 
terials on luind, iniplements j in sliort, in all 
things which liear a value ui the market. Pro^-* 
the commiuiity owes no debtji abrtiad, thi - 
stitute its HggrtH^te capital j and, if its ui 
indebted abroad, we find iis actiuil net cui>..,. 
the case of an individunU by deducting the i 

of its debts from the value of its possessions^ i 

regarding the debts due from mme of Its menibei^l 
to others. 

In comparing Uie capital or wealtli of t>\ 
nities, we may W leil hUo aji error liy con 
vahie of thetr jxissessions tn gold and sils. ,. ,..,. 
the value of these metals in well known to tliffer i 
ditlercnt countries, by whatever staiwlard the coni{i|i« i 
rL^n l>e made. If. for instance, we compare \Xm\ 
vul lie of the metals in reference to the wages of a I 
common day-lalmurer^ we find he has two or thrv^] 
peine a-day in Kgypt, ajiil twenty or forty pence 
Britain. We shall find the same diversity in ochfipl 
thin<j|[s. If we take a hor^*^, of tlie same beauty antfl 
serviceable finalities, for an example, we shall ind] 
his price, in uioney, to "he twice as gnat in one place ] 
as ill another. In onler, therefore, to midte such m\ 
comparison tlirou^h the medium of the metah, or by I 
ailotitin^ tJiem a*; a ctmimon nieas»uv, we sJiould, ill I 
the first |)lai-e, c(irri»ct tlie measure llsi'lf, and a« 
tain whether liii ounce of ^olil, in *me of the pla 
between wtiii h the compiirLson is to !m^ made , b wn 
» half of an ounce or an ounce and a half in the otliefy I 
and tlie way of *^orrectin^ the stimdard wmild be, tM 
take equal quantities of a ^reat ntimlMT of article 
the same quality, in the two places, or equivalrn 
tprantjlles of equivalent articles, as m«rlyasi T 
*'C|iiivnlence can V ascertained, and connpiune ' 
money prices in tlie two places. But this correctkio < 
the c*nnRion measure is not very easily nuuie. TU%\ 
mean> of comi'arinf; the value of money at siii^e^%^ J 
periotts^ in tlie «inie conunmiity^ an* very deWtive • 1 
and the only alteiiijit at ajiy scale of vstlur. of tbi» | 
descdjiiJun, known to die wrkcr of ifctf arlicie^ la 
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diat of Mr EvelyD, publislied in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of London for 1798, and corrected, 
since, by Mr Colquhoun. But suppose the compere^ 
tive value of money, in two states or kinfldoms, to be 
ascertained, and then a valnaUon of all the property 
in each, of every description, to be made, the capital 
of each and the compfuative capital of the two are 
thus ascertained. But this comparison would not 
show the comparative resources of Uie two, either 
for war or for production. This will appear from the 
obvious fiict, that a river like the Hudson is a greater 
fodlity to transportation than the Languedoc caiud ; 
• yet, in making a return of the property, or the esti- 
mation of the capital of France, Uie Lanffuedoc canal 
would be a great item, whereas the Hudson river, 
though of equal or greater utility, would not appear 
as constituting a put of the capital of New York. 
The inhabitants are the great agents of production in 
every country ; and, thoi^[fa their productive efficiency 
will be influenced, very essentiailv, by the amount of 
capital, fertility of the soil, miauty of its products, 
fiidlities of transportation, and arrangements of in- 
dustry, still the character, habits, and skill of the 
agents themselves are the most important circum- 
stances in estimating the productive resources of a 
community. Indus£y and skill will rajndly create 
capital. Mr Phillips, in his Manual of Political Eco- 
nomy, estunates that the whole value of the capital 
of a country is consumed and reproduced every three 
or four years. But the training of a population, and 
forming its character and habits, is a work of many 
years. The most important ingredient in the national 
resources is, therefore, not only no part of its capital, 
but is a thing of very slow srowth, and results fixmi 
the combined and long-continued influence of a thou- 
sand causes, moral, physical, and political, too com- 
plicated to be disentanfi^led, and so blended that the 
action of each cannot be distinctly traced. Econo- 
mists have confined their views of production too 
much to considerations of capital, ana neglected, or, 
at least, not given sufficient weight to, the other eco- 
nomical capacities and resources. 

Capital is distinguished into /oatinr, or moveaile, 
wndjLeed; tlie fonner consisting of things that may 
be moved, and are susceptible of manuu delivery ; 
the latter, of those confined to one place, as a house 
or piece of land. We use the terms in a different 
sense when applied to any particular establishment, 
by the floating capital of which is meant that which 
remains after payment is made for all their apparatus 
and the implements of their business, and which is 
usually invested in the materials to be nianufectured 
or transported, or to pass through the process, what- 
ever it is, which constitutes the business conducted. 
Thus one carrying on a flouring-^iiill wants a floating 
or disposable capital, over and above the cost of his 
works, to be invested in wheat to be floured, and 
flour not yet disposed of. This instance illustrates 
what is meant by the floatinff or disposable capital of 
a whole community being that movable, exchangea- 
ble stock of things on hand, over and above the fix- 
tures and apparatus of production , including lands, 
buildings, ships, working animals, all tlie implements 
of the arts, with necessary food, clothing, and a stock 
of seed sufficient for the time requisite for reoroduc- 
tion. What remains over these is the disposable capi- 
tal, and, in a flourishing community, the disposable 
floating capital is constantly invested in new fixed 
capital, implements i^ apparatus of production. A 
deciininj( community, on the contrar3r^ consumes a 
part of Its implements and apparatus of industry ; or, 
what is, in effect, the same thing, it does not repair 
and replace the damage of use and decay. Tlie idea 
is held out in many economical treatises, that a com- 
munity cannot have a surplus capital ; that Is, it can- 



not have more capital than it can make use of in its 
consumption and reproduction. As no grounds what- 
ever are given for this doctrine, it seems to be hardly 
entitled to a consideration ; for the position is oer- 
tahily, at the first view, very improbable, since we 
know very well that men may accumulate ; and why 
they may not, in any possible case, accumulate a sur- 
plus, does not appear by any plausible reason ; and 
whether such surplus accumulation may be useful or 
not, will depend entirely upon the kind of articles of 
whk^ such accumulation consists. If it conrist in 
articles the vfdue of which depends on the prices in 
fordcn markets, the excess may be of no value at 
all ; n>r it may so depress the foreign prices as to 
countervail alL the indirect advanta^ arising^ from 
the chei^>er supply, for a time, of the domestic di^* 
mand. 

FkHtioui eapiial generally means nothing more 
nor less than excessive credits, which throw Uie ma- 
nagement and disposition of a great deal of property 
into the hands of persons who are not able to answer 
for the rides of loss from its bad management, or other 
causes. A whole community, in the aggregate, can 
have fictitious capital only in case of its members 
having an excessive credit in a foreign country. But 
the members may, among themselves, have a fictitious 
capital, by too great faolity of credits in their deal- 
ings with each other, and the fiction, in this case, is 
in their frdse promises of payment. 

CAPITAL, in geography ; a dty in which reside 
the highest authonties of a district, province, ooimtry, 
&c. Capitals, in the modem meaning of the word, 
can hardly be said to have existed in ancient times ; 
at least, they were then only the seat of the sove- 
reign, but not the centre of all the national activity, 
Rome only, pcduips, excepted ; but this city was, 
for a very long time, the state itself, and, at a 
.later period, the tyrant of the whole emjore, rather 
than the head of a well-organised body. In Asia 
there existed, ind^, in ancient times, capitals of 
very large empires; but they are not to oe com- 
pared to the capitals of large modem empires, since 
the rhfjimpla 01 communication and intercourse had 
not then readied that degree of perfection which 
enables them, in our days, to bring into close con- 
nexion all pails of a country. Eadi province was, 
therefore, left much more to itself. It would be diffi- 
cult to detennine whether the good or evil conse- 
quences of large capitals, in modem Umes, are 
greater, and sudi an examination would fisu* exceed 
our limits ; otherwise, it would be very easy to point 
out, in every department of civilisation, in science, 
sodal intercourse, politics, arts, &c., both salutary 
and pernicious effects, resulting from the influence 
of capitals. It seems to us a matter of little doubt 
that it must be regarded as disadvantageous to any- 
country, if the capital ceases to be the concentration 
of the skill, genius, and strength of a nation, for the 
beneflt of the whole, and by a disproportionate su- 
periority destroys the importance of the rest of the 
country, as we find to be the case with Paris, whidi, 
as has been often observed, contains France. In 
Germany, the state of things is quite the reverse. 
There is no dty which may boast of being the point 
of national concentration. The consequences have 
been very advantageous to science, and somewhat 
disadvantageous tp literature. In politics, this want 
of a central point has had melancholy consequences 
for Germany. London never exerdsed tliat degree 
of influence over England which Paris has over 
France ; one reason of which may be, that the two 
most extensive institutions for tlie diffusion of know- 
ledge are not seated in the metropolis. The system 
of concentration has, there is little doubt, been car- 
ried to an extreme in Europe; the best of every 
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tlijug liaviiig Ijccn colWtwl in thi* cnpitals, rim! tlie 
provinces lja%nii|r bfcn iilmost ?^iri|j[>(r'tl at pittiiri^Sp 
libraries, ?tc. In uituiy royiitries* tills fjiutt in lu*- 
knowled^wl,antla Dftuni to a mo i^ecinttn bit* system 
is perct'ptible, TJie fjreaL tncreose of wv&lih aiid 
consequence, wliicli tlie fapslaLs of lurj^e t'mpin^s in 
Europe have acquirwl in mtxlem timers, by the iiitro- 
duclion of the biiiriiu system (q* v,). wlik'U lias 
bmught tofjetlicr, in cine place, the diffepent depart- 
ments of iitliiiijiistratiun, has luid mndi iiiflnt'oce on 
miiitiu7 operations, Jiavine^ mini*' tlie Cii[tture of tbe 
ttipital ni>w fur more imj^jrUiiit tliuii fonrnTly, — In 
tJie Uoiteil States^ the word mpihit is not used offi- 
cially, but, insteiid of lU the pJiiuse itat of gm*erti'' 
mmtf wluch is, in mo^t t^ses, iiat the largest place 
of ttie state. It is not liert^ tlie place to discuss, 
wUelfier it would be more beni'ficial to the wJiole 
coyiitry if tlie seat of tlie ^eneml prtivenrunent were 
ill one of tile largest cities of tlie LaiitefJ States. As 
it h now, to use the words of a traveller, ** Waslu 
liijfton must by no means be considered as the capital 
uf the nation^ but only as the capital of govertimeut^l 
business. It Ls n camp of bii<iine^s." 

C A PI T A L Jn un h\ te<HtnY, ^ee Architti^hire. 

CAPITAL urFt:N<-K. See Crime. 

C A PITA L V U MSI I M KN T. The questions most 
eommouly discussed by philosophers ami jurists un- 
der tJiis head are, 1. as to the ri|fht of governments 
to inflict tite punishment of tieatJi ; £. as to the ex- 
pediency of such punishment ; 3. as to the crimes to 
which, if any^ it may l»e most properly confined and li- 
mited ^ 4. as to tlie lunnrier in which it i^hnuld l>e indict- 
ed. A few words wil I be said on each of Uiese [►oints. 

1. As to tlie rifrhi of inflicting tlie punislmient of 
de&tli. This has been doubte<l by some distin^uisbiHi 
persona ; imd the douht b often tfie accoin|Miiilmpiit 
of II hi^dy cultivateil mind, indineti to the indul- 
gMice w a romantic sensibility, auil lH'lie\ imif in liu- 
man perfectilMbty, The ri«^ht of society to punish 
offences agniitst It? safety and gtMKl order will scureely 
be doubt<sl Ijy any considerate p<*isoih In a suite of 
nature, individuals have a rig^ht tti ^n:ird themselves 
firom injury, and to rejH*l all aij^pfres^ions by a force 
(Mr pnecaution udeqimU^ to tlie object. This r«'sultjs 
from the n0\i of self-pres*'r\'atiou. If a person ut- 
tempts to Uike away my life, I iiave, doubtless, u 
ri((ht to pn>lect mywdf n«iiinst tlie attempt by all 
n'JisoiuDble meiins. If I cnnnot secure myself but by 
takinjQ^ the life of the assailant, I have ii right toUike 
iU It would otherwise follow, tliitt I must suluuil 
to 11 wroujr, and lose my life, mther than presen e it 
by tlie meims luleqiiate Uy nuiintain it. It cannot, 
tlini, be deniw! that, in a state of natyre, men niriy 
rejK>l force by force, arvd may men justly take awijy 
lin*, if nece-'j^iiry to pres*'r\e their ovn\. When men 
enter society, tlie ri^rtit to protect tJiemstdve'!!. frfiin 
injury and to |jei!r«*ss wnmps is traii-ifiTretl, ffeoendly, 
from Uie tndividimls to the romnmnity. U e «iy that 
*t isf gisnerally so, l»e<'ausp it must 1m» obvious thut, in 
inftfiy casejtf tlie nntunil rij^lit of self^lefence must 
remuin. If a robber attJU'ks one ou tlie highwiiy, 
or iittempt>t to munler him, it is clear that he luis a 
light to n'i>el the us?«iult, and to take tlu' life of thi^ 
■nallimt, if necessiry for his safety ; since society, in 
Midi a case» could not nffonl hun any mlec|iuite uml 
prompt redress. The necessity of instiinl nlicf, and 
of ln<%tAnt application of fi»rre, justifies iJie act, and 
Is recognizfsl in all civilized conummities. When 
the right of -vociety is once admttUHl to punish for 
Offenoet^ it seems dlQicuit \i\ assign any 1 units t4» the 
•mdie of tluit right, short of whiit the cxij^enrieH 
«f tOCiety require*. If a stjite havi* a rijEfht to prfite<'t 
UmIT Bod \is r-ittaeas in iJie enjoyment of \%^ pn%ile|tfes 
md i1* pe4tci>, it must have a riglit to a|qjly mefin«» 
iidc<({iim« to tliis object. Tlie object of hmoan pimisb- 




ments is, or may be tlireefold \ first, to reftkrm 
olfender; secondly, to deter others from offentliiig^ 
ai*ii, lastly, to secure tlie safety of the conimmiity, 
by depriving tlie ofttnder of the i>ower of doin^ uii>- 
chief. The fir!>t cQUsideration randy enters into liu- 
mmi Icgrislaijon, because of the iniidequacy of our 
means to profluce great moral results by tlie tiifiictjoii 
of punishn;ent. 'J "he two lattiT corisidenitioiis eiittff 
largely into the theory and practicf of legishitioii- 
Who is to be the judgt% in such cases, what is the 
adeipiate punishment for any oS nee ? Cert-aiidy, 
puni^luuents oug-ht not to be inflicted, wliich are 
utterly disproportionate to the ollence, and beytind 
the exigencies of society. No govermuent has a 
right to punish cruelly and wantonly, and li-om mere 
revenge; but, still the discretion must be vested 
somew here, to say what shall be the degree of pun- 
ishment to i>e assigned tx> n particular oHence, That 
tliscretion must l>e, frcun it* nature, justly a part of 
tlie legisliitive power, mid to Ix^ exercisetl accortliiig; 
to the actual state of society. It may, isay, it must 
Ix' (Ufler^^ntly exercisetl in different ages^ aiid in dif- 
ferent cutuitries ; for tlie same punishment whiNcIi, in 
one age or country, may be sufficient to suppress an 
offence, or render it cooipmntively luuTnless, tnay, ia 
imotJier age or country, wholly fiul of the effect. If 
mild punishments liiil of ethn^t, more severe must be 
resorted to, if the oBence be of a nature whicli Affects 
society in its vital principles, or salcty, or iiiteresl-s. 
The very frequency of a crime must ofteit furnish a 
very stron^j ground for severe punisliment, not only 
as it fm-iiLsties proof that tlie present pmilshiiient is 
imuffieient to deter men from coramilliiig it, hut from 
the increased necessity of protecting swiety agninst 
dangerous crimes. But it is often said, that life is 
the gift of tiLid, and therefore it «ninot justly l»e 
taken away^ either liy tlie party himself, or unoUier. 
If he cannot take it away, he cannot confer timt (>owcr 
on others. Hut the fallacy of tJiis argmncnt is obvi* 
ou'^. Life is no more the gift of (oxi dian r i' • - - 
sonal endowments or rigtits. A man has,!»y 
Goil, a right to personal liherty and hx'ni 
well as to life ; to eat and drink and brealJie at iaqsrt, 
as well as to exif^t ; yet no one dimbls tliai, by inny 
of ptinishmenl, he may be confineil in u i«olitary cell • 
liiat he may lie perpetually imprisoned or deprived or 
free atr, or compelled to live on bread and water. In 
sliort, no one doubts tliat he may lie restrained in the 
exercise of any privileges or natural rights short tif 
taking his hfe. Yet the reosoiiiug, if worth any 
thing, extends to all the** cases in an equal dcgrre. 
If, by his crimes, a maninny justly forfeit Ms persoin 
a I rights, why not his life ? But we liave seen that 
It is not true, even in a state of miture, that a iu&u*« 
life may not be tiiken a\\7iy by another, if the neces- 
sity of tlu- case recpilrfs it. Why, then, may not so- 
ciety do the same, if it«i ow^n «ift^ty requires it ? U 
the safety of one fx-rson mone imixirtant tluin Uie safe^ 
ty of the whole commmiity? Then, again, a^N tcj a 
man's tnidnlity to cu'nlVr on others a right which \\m 
does I Kit himself |K)ssess. Supjwse it is so ; the ci«i- 
sfH|uence which is dtnluced from this does not , in fait^ 
nrivp, Blackstoue. iiide<*ii, in his Commentiiries (I 
f ommeHt, 8), seems to deduce tlie right of society l<> 
punish capita! offences, in certain cases (timt is, iti 
cjisesof ma/« /ireAjAiVri, and not Hutta m je),from Ums 
consi^nt of tin* offenders. The mnrtpiis Becc!iiria, on 
the other liand, denies that any such consent can cc«i- 
ler the right, and then'fore objects to it«i exislroce. 
But the notion of cme^^nt is, in nearly all caM**, a 
mere tlieory. liaving mi foundation in fiict. If a fi> 
n^igner conn*s into a country, aiitl commitj* a crime 
lit liis first 4'nlmnce, it Ls a very foreetl oonstruiHlrJi 
to 'say tliat he eonseiits to be Ixmiid by its hvfs. It 
a [tirate commit* piro<7, it is almost absurd to fay 
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that he consents to tite ri&^ht of all nations to punish 
him for it. The tnie aiul mlional ^rouud on wlii<'h 
tljp ri^bt rests, is iiot tbe constant wf Ore oflt'itiier, but 
tht? right of cverj society to [>njlect \Ih own j^eaci', 
mxl Uiterests, aiMi iimperty, ajid iiistituLions, mid (Jie 
utter wuiit of any nt^ht, in other perMiiLs, to dbtiirb, 
or des^troy , or sjiilitnict diiin. TUe nghi flows, not 
from eoti^ecil, but frani tlie l^^'S^ilmmte hLsUiution of 
M*Li**ty. If men Imve n rigJil to form a society for 
miituaL l»enefit ami security, tJiey liave a ri^httopun* 
i-sh otlier iJexsoiH who wtmld overllirow* it. Therf? 
lire many cuses where a state aiitJioriae»s life to l»e ta- 
iieii away, the lawfnbiess of wliich h not doubtetl. 
No reajsonuble iiiaia doybls tlie ri^lit ofu imtiou, in & 
just war, esiMi'ially of Nclf-delVnt^e* to rei>el fijuji* by 
force, and to tfike awiiy tJie lives of it% enenijes. And 
Ihii right h not confined to repellingf present force, 
but it exteniLs to precantioimry mea!»iire>*, whitJi tin^ 
necessary (%}r the iiltiiuate safety of the iMiiion. In 
such a war, a nation may jibilly m>isL upon the sacri- 
fice of tlie livcii of its own citlieiLs, however innocent, 
for tile ptM*fH>!»e of insuring its own *afety. Acconi- 
ing^ly, we hnd tfuit nil uiition.^ enroll militia and em- 
ploy truoj»i for war; aiul i-eq^iire tliem to liaaanl their 
lives for tile preser\iitton of the state. In these «ise^, 
life is freely sacrifiectl by tlie iiiuiou ; and tire laws 
enaclfd for siich purposes are d4**'nied Just exercises 
of |K)wer. If M>, why may not life lie taken away 
by way of punLshnient, if the safety of j»txieiy recpiires 
it? If a nation n«iy authorise, in war, tJie destruc- 
tion of thou^iinds, why may it not autJioriw* iht- des- 
truction of a single life^ if self-prespr\ati«n rpquire 
it? The mistake, however, is in supfKJsing Uiat life 
mimot b« taken aiAity wiiliont ilie coa.Mi'nt of the 
paitf. If tile toregoiug reoaoohig be correct, *uch 
ixmsefit is neither ?4uppos«J oor necestsary. in truth, 
the supjiositiou of an origuial conipact WtwiHyi all 
tile pers^ius wlio are sybject to tlie regmlatiorw of a 
MK'it^ty , by tlieir own fn^e consent^ as tlie necessary 
aiMl jiroj>pr Iimiij on which all the rififhLs of such so- 
eiety dejiend, is, at Wst, a jfRituilons supposititm ; 
and it sonietiines h&ds to very incorrect rt'i»ult*i. It 
may be a*ldeil, tJiat the Seri[>ture^ most clearly rc- 
cogntae and justify the iidUclion of capital pnnish- 
ments in certain ca^*s. 

"i. As to tile fjrpeffiency of capital punisliment. 
This opems a wide field fur discussion. Some able 
men, who ilo not doubt the right, do still ileny tlie 
expediency of inflict hiff it. It may Ix^ admitted, tliat 
a wv^ legislature ought to Im' slow hi affixing such a 
piuiishment to any but very eiioraiotis and daujEferous 
crimes. The frec|iienc y of a crime is not, of itself^ » 
sutTicieut reason for resortinj^ to such a pinuNliment* 
It iihotild Ije a cringe of j^^rt^it atrtjcity nnd tUinger to 
society, and whicli cannot othcrwi^t: he efl'cctiBilly 
rimrdej against. In alhxing [muisluiients to any of- 
fence, we should consider wFiat are the objects and 
ends of punishment. It L>i clear tliut capital pmiish- 
meiit (."an liave no eflect to retbrm the ollender liim- 
self. It may have, and onlinarily *lix\s have, the ef- 
fwt to deter others from committing a like olfence ; 
but,still,htinian ex|ierieuce shows tliat even this pmi- 
isliuientj when inflicted for small ofleiices, wliicii are 
Citsily jM^rfietnit^tl, and to which tliere is ^reat temi>- 
tation,(toe^ not always operate as an eftectual terror. 
Men sometime.^ an^ hanlened by the frec|uent spei'ta- 
cles of cjipilal piiiiishments, and **tow indiflerent to 
them. FBiiiiiiarity deprives them of their horror. 
The blooiiie*»t codrn are not tliose wliich have most 
effectually suppressed ofieuces. B< >idtN , pi il il ic opi- 
nion has great weight in prodiidn^ liR^ iiri;|iiitial or 
condemnation of offemlers. If a pmii>hiueiit be 
grossly dispn>[K>rtioiuite U* die oftence, if it shock hn- 
inan fe^luijjrs, lliere arises, ins<nLsihly, a synifjadiy for 
tlie victim, and a desire to screen liiin from puni>.Ii- 



ment ; so that, as far as certahity of punishment ope* 
mles to deler from cruaes, the object of tlie Ipfrfsla- 
ture h often ill us deteatt^d. It may \w addetl, that a 
reastmable doubt miiy fairly be entertauied, whether 
any society can lawfully exercise tlie j)ower of pun- 
kliing, lieyoiKi wiiat the just eju^encies of tliat scv 
ciety reipure. On tlie otlier kuRl, a total addition 
of capit-iil piuiishnienLs woold, in sijine cases at least, 
expose society to tlie ciianc**s of diH*p aiwl vital ijijuries. 
A man wlio tias cononitted murder delilienitely, has 
proved hiiiLsi'lf mnfit for scK'Iety, and regardless of all 
the duties which belong to it. In liis case, the lex tu- 
iioHis nui lutrtlly be deemed unjust. The safety of so- 
ciety IS nio>t elfectuiiiiy giianlnJ by cutting him off from 
tlie jx»wer of doing further mischief. I f hts life l>e not 
taken away, the only otIUT means lelt are, confine- 
ment tor life, or trans fM>riiJtion and eidle for lift*. 
Neither of these is a p^'rfect sivmity a;Gr'Ui''*t the com- 
missiuii of other crimes^ ami may not anviiys he with- 
in tile |M>wer of a nation without great inci>iiveiiien<'*i 
nod great estcKeiLse to itself. It In* true tliat tlie latter 
punLsIiments leave open the cluince of reform to tln3 
offejider. whicli is, indeed, but too otten a mere dehi- 
sion ; l>ut, on the other liand, tliey gN*atly diminish 
tlie influence of another **ilutary principle, the deter- 
ring ofotJu'TS from commit tin if like criuu's. It seems 
to iLs, there fort^,tIlat it is <liillcLilt to maiut;yn the pro 
fH>sition that capital punishments are, utalltiine^iand 
muter all cons ideratjons, inexpedient. It may rather 
Im^ aflinned tliat, in R>me eiises, titey are absolutely 
iiidi!ij>ensahle to the safety aiml gmwl onler of society. 
We >hould incline to say that, as a general rule,evei7 
nation^ in its legislatiun on this subject, mast b** ffo- 
veniwl very much by the iiiaiuiers,cii>toms,iiabitsof 
il linking, and state of opinion, anionic the people y]K>a 
whom it is to operate. In a rude luid Itarburous sUiia 
of so<;iety, simimary and almost vindictive punisli- 
nieiitsi seem more neces*4iry tlian in n highly polished 
mid civilized state of society. 

;i. As to tlie cHmvH to which capital piiiiyiment«4 
iniiy most prt>perly l>e limitcnl. From what liiH 
l>een idready said, tJiis must depend n|wjn the parti- 
cnhir circumstances of every age and nation ; and 
much must he left Ij> the exenise of a soiuid discre- 
tion on tlie fiart of the leffishiture. As u general 
rtdc, hiniuinity foriiids such piuiishmeiiLs to Ije U|k 
plied to luiy but crinies of very gn^at enormity, and 
ifiuiger to individuals or the state. If any crimes 
<?an l>e effectnally suppressed by nif>derate means, 
these ought, certainly, to l>e first resorted to. This 
exwrieuce, however, of most nations^ if we may 
judge from Uie nature and extent of tlieir criminal 
legislation, seems to dispn>ve tlie opinion so often 
indulgi'd by phiianthroplsLs, tliat m^nleratr pmiisb- 
luents are sufEcient to suppress crimes, and that 
capital punisluneuts are rarely necessary. 1'lie codes 
of most civilij&etl nations aljoiuid with capital punish- 
ments. That of Great Britiiin, a nation in whk-h the 
public legislation has a tlei'p uifusiou of popular 
opinion, is thought to li*' micommonly sauguiuary, 
Blackstone, in bis C^mimentaries (vol. iv. 18), Bd- 
mits tliat, ill his tune, tjot les?, than miv hundr*'d ««<! 
*i>/y erimeji wvw, by the Englisli law, pimbNliahlo 
witli tieatli. In the rotle of the Uiiitetl States ot 
Aiuerica, only nimt crimesi are so punishable, viis., 
treason, munler, arson ^ ra]>e, roblieiy of the mail 
fraudiileni casting a\^Tiy sliii>s, rescue of crimiiath 
eaipi tally convicted duruig execution, imdl piracytont^ 
species of wliicii is tlie African slave-trade. In tlie 
cwles of Uie several stiUes of tlie I'nion, still fewci 
crimes are generally pmiisliable with deatli. It re- 
luains yet to be proveil, wbetJier file general niildiies^ 
of tlie American penal code affonls miy greater K'ciiri- 
ly ajirahist crimes tlian exists in ti tlier na tious. 1 1 ithe r- 
to, die temptations to conuutt llicui kive been less 
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Uiere, Uuui in oUirr countries less nbmjdantly cml 
difaply su|ipJ»eiJ witli the niscessarics of Ufc. Bee- 
cam, mUi Im cluinif tei-is^; htunaiiily »ikI fti^ncitf, 

'ms stronifly urgttJ Umt llip certainty of pimishni^iit 
is mure imjMjriant to dfter from criiut's l\mn the 
severity of it. At prestiitj, tliCFi' is grrat il3U»«cr tliat 
Llie pardoiiiiig pijwer, in our free tantis of govern- 
inent, will, in u grviit nn^a-siire, oveitJutiw this salo* 
Ury principle. Its exfrcisej, tJier^fort^, oii^ht lo Im? 
wutclked with the irrealest jealousy and rape, lest the 
tibui^* of it i^bould leail to the intnMhK'ihm either of 
ftbsoliiLe iinpiuiity fojr offenres, or of more extensive 
onpital pimislnnents. It will pnil)alilf l>e tbuiid, 
from the ex|X!rien€e of ujost nations, Lhnt taptlal 
punishment ong^Iit not wholly to lie disi>ensed with. 
On the oilier Imiul, tt may be safely aBinneii, limi 
(Jien* is no poNttive necessity to ni>|ily it to a very 
large nunilier of erinn*** 'JVeawni, iminxhT, arson, 
piracy, hiifhway rohl>ery, Iwirplary, rape, mid some 
o titer offeiiees of ^rvm enorniity, mid of a kindreil 
chiiracterj are not uncommonly puninhed ia tliis 
niaiiner ; hot beyond tlie^je, it is extremely qtiestion- 
able whether there is any iieee^sity or expetliency of 
applying Ao great a seveiity. Stilly however, as lies 
bet- n already intimaled, mneh mttst tJejiend npon the 
opinion arul eliarueter of tlie nc^e, and the prevailing 
liabits of the pef»ple, and upon the sfuincl exercise of 
Jegisbtive dis<Telion. ^Vhnt may be (let*ined ii«ie- 
lejsly severe in one aige or eonnlry, may !>«> positively 
required by the circuiiistances of another age or 
country. 

4, As to the manner of inflicting the puni*Jnaent 
of deatli. Tim has iM^en ilifTerent in dilTerent conn- 
tries, and in diflerefjt stfiges of eiviliaation in the 
same countries, Btiilinrons nations are generally 
iaclineil to severt* and vindictive pmiislimenLs ; and, 
where they punish witli deatti, t4» ni^gmvale it by 
pro longing the siiiTeiings of tlie victim with ingenious 
devices in ervielty. And even in rivibzeil countries, 
in cases of a jxilitical njiture, or of very great atH>- 
city, the pimishment has l>eeu sometiuies inflicted 
with 0)any horrible acci>ra[]animents. Tearing the 
criminal to pieces, piereing his breast with a fwinted 

Eole, pinching to deatJi witJi red hot pincers, starving 
ini to deatii, breaking his limlis npon tlie wht^'l, 
preying him to death in a slow and luigering man- 
ner, buniing him at the stakiv* enicifixiou, sjiwing 
hfm to pieces^ quartering him nlive, expi*sing him to 
l*e (lira to piece's by wild bea-sts, nud other savage 
ponishnwnts, Imve l*een sometimes res<jrte-d to ^op 
the purposes of vengeance, or public example, or 
public terror. Compared with these, the infliction 
of ditith Ijy drownings by strani^luig, hy poisoning, 
by hleetling, lay beheacbng, by sliootiug, by banging, 
is a nmilerate pnnishment. In mortem times^ the 
public «)]jiinion is strongly disjioscd to dlscountenunee 
llie puiiymient of death by any but simple meajis ; 
and the infliction of torture Is almost nniver^ally re- 
protntetL Even in guvenmn-nts where it is still 
ommletaiicfd by tlie m,w%, it is rarely resorted lo ; 
and the s^tt^c<> is remitted, by the policy of the 
prince;, beyond the simple inftiction of death. In 
Fniasiii, where alrrw-ious criminals ari^ re(|uiri'd, by 
tlie penal totle, in Ix* broken npon the wheel, the 
king always issues fui onler to the execntlouer to 
strangle the criminal (which is dirue by a sumll coni 
not easily si'en) l»cfoiT his limbs are broken. >'o, in 
the sirme t-oiintry, whei*e larceiTyj attended with tle- 
ttroctioil of lite, IS punished liy biumin'v alive, tlie 
ikfB/tMMre so arranged as lo fiirni a kind of cell, in 
which the criminal is su<rtK\aled by the fumes of sub 

Ijhiir, or other mean^, before the flame cyiii reach 
lim. In KnpflnnJ, in higli tr^^ason, tJie criminal is 
Hentenet-d to be drawn r^ the gallows, to 1m^ Iwngetl 
by tlie UGck, mvd cut dow^n idive, to Imve litsentmils 
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taken out mid biuiied while he is yet alive, to liaT« 

bis he»d cut otT, and his Ixjdy divided into four ports, 
awl tfiese to be ut tlie king's tlist^jsal. But, g«*Jie* 
rally, ail the punishment is i-emitted !jy the cfovm, 
except the hanging ainl beheading ; and wlien it 15 
not, by coinihante of the otilcecs the eriminal Is . 
drawn on a hunlle lo tiie place of exefvution, and ig j 
not dLsembi* welled until actually dead. In cHhef j 
caseSj tlie punishment Ls now simply by hanging, or,J 
in tlie rail itJiry and naval servi<*e, by shoolini.'. Tnl 
France. 6)i'meriy, thi* punishment of deatli was afletiJ 
inBictetl by breaking the criniuial on the wh«?eL J 
(Da miens was torn Ui pieces by borM»s, after be ImdJ 
l>een h>rmented wilb red-hot pincers, and luid Slt^l 
ft ri d other horrid tortures.) The tisual piuilshiiicil|| 
now is lielieading by the guillotine, lit cfises ^ 
panicide, the ci'iminal is ccuidiicteib Imrefooted, aiwl 
coverwl with a hhn-k veib to the place of execuUon, | 
where liis right hand is cut otF just liefure he is 1h 
headed. I n A iistria, the geuemt mode of punishnif itt J 
is by hanging. In Pni'^sia, hiinging Is rarely biflict* ] 
etl ; but the usual pmiishnient is iM'hendiitij witli m J 
heaver axe, the criminars bead Iwing first tie<l to fti 
block. In other Genua u states, the uncertain moilttj 
of execution by tlie sword still exists. Sand 
extH'uted in this manner. It should Ije remarke*!, 
however, tliat, in tiermany, hanging has alwji 
deemed the nmst inliinious sort of pimislimei 
the sentence Imis oflen lii^en conmiiitetl fur lx*hc 
by the sword, ns a milder mcKle of pnnisJunent. 
the United States of America, honging is the utiive 
sal motle of capital pmnshment ; and, indeed ^ th^l 
constittition of the United States contains a provf-l 
sion, decHaring that "cruel and unusual prmish-^^ 
uients shall not l>e inflicted," In China, nuirdeeeis 
arc cut to pii*ces j rohl>ers, not. In Rusf>ia, tlie 
pnnisliment of death has been frerpiently tiifiicled 
by the knont. In Turkey, strangling, an<l sewin* 
the criminal np m a hag, nnd throwing him iiitf> 1 
the sea, are rommmi modes of punishniejit. In { 
tfie Roman cmie, many <^>vere and cruel pnmsli- , 
nients were pr*'^ril»ed. During the fevourea timet I 
of the republic, niaiiy of lb**se were nb^jlished of 
milignted. But again, under ilie emperors, they^ j 
were revived witlt full severity. In the aneieiit 
Grecian states, the nuxles of j^tmLslmipnt were alsf> 
severe, and often cniel. But the most get»era| 
mock of pimlsfnueiil, in onlinnry c:tses, seems, lioih 
in Greece and Uonii\ to Imve been by htingbi:^^ 
Whetlier the artcient (ireek mode of capital pUKiisl)- 
ment» by takin*^ poison at such bourns (Jie eondcfan* 
ed i-iarty sluaild choose, has ever been ado{ited fmmf 
miMlem nation, we are laiablc to say. As fiw as w» 
liave licen able to leani, it is not in u.se among aiiy 
Christian people ; ami the iilea of suicide connrftf4 
with it would prt^babiy prt^vejit any s\u*b imtioii froa 
adopting it. 

Whether executions ought m Ik* in public of in 
private, lias been a question unich tliscuiisecl^ tind tip- 
on which a great diversity of opinion exists among 
intelligent statesmen. On tlie one luind, it is m\i 
tlmt pui>lic spectncles of this sort liave a tendency to 
i>rutalize and Iwirtlcn the piH)ple,Dr to make Uiem in- 
difl'eri'nt to tJie pmiishment ; and the cour*'- ■• -■' 
firmnevss with wiiiril the criminal oflrn m\ 
have ft tendency to awaken fiH'lings of syntj _ t 
even of adminition, and to tiike away muili of t he- 
horror of the olfence, as wellasoftlu* punishmriit. 
On the other lumd, it is sfiid that the gruit mflitetice 
of pnuishmentt in deterring othrrs from tlie like of- 
fence, cannot l>e obtained in any otlicr way. It is ' 
the only means to bitng home lo tlie mass of the pe<w 
ple a saltnary dread nod warning ; ami it Ls n [ 
admonition of the certuinty of piuiishnvent Ibllo 
upon crimen. It is alito added^ tlmt all pu * ' 
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ought to be subjected to the public scruthiy^ so that 
it may be known that all the law requires, and no 
more, has been done. If punishments were inflicted 
in private, it could never be known whether they 
were justly and properly inflicted upon the persons 
Gondomned; or whether, indeed, innocent persons 
mif ht not become the victims. 

Uk Enj^land, the oourt before which the trial is 
had deckures the sentence, and directs the execution 
of it ; and its wairant is a sufficient authority to the 
proper officer to execute it. In the courts of the 
United States, there is a like authority; but in the 
laws of many of the states, there is a provision that 
the execution shall not take place except by a vrar- 
rant from the governor, or other executive authority. 
In cases of muider and other atrocious crimes, the 
punishment in England is usually inflicted at a very 
short interval after the sentence. In America, there 
is usually allowed a very considerable interval, vary- 
ing from one month to six months. In England and 
America, there lies no appeal from the veraict of a 
jury and the sentence of a court, in capital cases. In 
France, there may be a review of it in the court of 
cassation (q. v.). In Germany, there is, in criminal 
as in civil cases, a right of aopeal ; hence, in that 
country, few innocent persons nave sufl^red capitally 
since the 16th century ; and in England and Ameri- 
ca, the very &ct that the verdict and sentence are 
final, produces great caution and deliberation in the 
administmtion of criminal justice, and a strong lean- 
ing towards the prisoner on trial. Capital punish- 
ment cannot be inflicted, by the general humanity of 
the laws of modem nations, upon persons who are 
insane or who are pregnant, until the latter are deli- 
vered and the former oecome sane. It is said that 
Frederick the Great required all judgments of his 
courts, condemning persons to death, to be written 
on blue paper ; thus he was constantly reminded of 
them as they lay on his table among other papers, 
from which they were readily distmguLsheo. He 
usually took a long time to consider such cases, and 
thus set an excellent example to sovereigns of their 
duty. 

C APITANATA ; a province of Naples, bounded 
N. and E. by the Adriatic, S. by the country of Bari 
and Basilicata, and W. by the Molise. This was 
the ancient Jpuiia Daunka, The whole country is 
a vast plain, and the soil generally sandy, with few 
trees, and scarcely any springs or rivers of fresh 
water ; yet the land produces a great deal of com, 
and feeds a g^reat number of catue. Salt is made 
along the coast. The Gargano is the only moun- 
tain : on its sides are plantations of oranges. The 
coasts are defended by twenty-two towers. The 
principal towns are Lucera, Foggia, St Severo, and 
Volturara. Population, 254,8&. Square miles, 
3289. Manfreoonia is the prhidpal seaport. Capi- 
tanata forms what is genmlly called the spwr of 

C APITANI, C APATANS ; the hereditary chief- 
tains who 'have taken possession of the district of 
Maina, the mountainous country of the ancient Mes- 
senia. They exercised, under the Turkish govern- 
ment, an arbitrary jurisdicticm, without any kind of 
responsibUity. WiSti the bey, whom they chose from 
among themselves, they formed a kind of great 
council. The bey took care that the haratsch, or 
poll-tax, was paid to the Turks, and was the agent 
in all deedings with the pacha. Generally the capi- 
tani were robber chiefiains, who lived retired in 
rocky fitstnesses, and defied the Turks and their 
neighbours. They united only if resistance against 
the Turks became necessary. At other times, they 
lived at war amongst themselves. From this vrild 
oligarchy, most of ttie generals of the modem Greeks 



have sprung up ; their Colocotroni, Odysseus, Nike- 
tas (called Tttrkophagut) and others. The paiikarit, 
or the Greek warriors, also called klephtes (i. e., 
robbers), followed the orders of the capUani as long 
as they had confidence in them, and met with good 
success. The French colonel Voutier has given us 
interesting information concerning them. 

CAPIl^ CENSI were the R<mian dtiaens, of the 
lowest class, who possrased no property. They had 
this name because they were counted by their heads, 
not by their property, in the divisions of the centu- 
ries. 

CAPITOL, now Campidoflio; the citadel of an- 
dent Rome, standing on the Capitoline hill, the 
smallest of the seven nills of Rome, andently called 
the Saturnine and the Tarpeian roek. It was begun 
A. C. 614, by Tarquinius Priscus, but not completed 
till after tibe expulsion of the kings. At the time ni 
the dvil commotions under Sylla it was burned down, 
and rebuilt by the senate. It again suffered the 
same fiite twice, and was restored oy Vespasian and 
Domitian. The latter caused it to be built with great 
splendour, and instituted there the Capitoline games. 
Dionysius says the temple, with the exterior pillars, 
was 200 feet long and 185 broad. The whole build- 
ing consisted of Uiree temples, which were dedicated 
to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, and separated from 
one another by walls. In the wide portico, trium- 
phal banquets were given to the people. The sta- 
tue of Jupiter, in the capitol, represented him sitting 
on a throne of ivory and gold, and consisted in the 
earliest times of clay painted red. Under Traian, it 
veas formed of gold. The roof of the temple was 
made of bronie : it was gilded by Quintus Catulus. 
The doors were of the nme metal. Splendour and 
expense were lavished upon the whole edifice. The 
gilding alone cost 12,000 talents (above £,2,O00J00O), 
for wmch reason the Romans called it the golden 
capiiol. On the pediment stood a chariot, drawn by 
four horses, at first of clay, and afterwards of gilded 
brass. The temple itself contained an immense 
quantity of the most magnificent presents. The 
most important state papers, and particularly the 
Sibylline books were preserved in it. The present 
capitol (Campidoglio), standing near, and partly on, 
the site of the old one, is a modem edince, after 
the design of Michael Angelo. The principal en- 
trance to it commands a most splendid prospect; 
but the buildings, as connoiseurs tell us, are among 
Midiael Angelo's inferior works. The modem 
capitol consists of three buildings (in the prindpal 
one resides the senator of Rome), which do not, 
however, cover the whole Capitoline mount. On 
the ruins of the former temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
of which some pillars are ^ill to be found, a Fran- 
ciscan church is now erected. The present c^itol 
is one of the most interesthig spots in Rome. From 
the summit of the middle bidlcBng, the spectator has 
a splendid view of one of the most remarkable re- 
gions in the world^the Campagna up to the moun- 
tains. The museums contain some of the finest 
collections of statues and paintings. The stain 
leading up to the equestrian statue of Marcus Aurd' 
lius are beautiful. Everything contributes to render 
the capitol venerable and interesting.— The name of 
cutritol is also given to the edifice in Washington, 
where congress assembles. Some of the states of 
North America also call thdr state-houses capUole, 

CAPITULARY. The word ca/Nhi/oty is generic, 
and denotes every kind of literary composition 
divided into chapters. Laws of this descriptkn 
were promulgated by Childebert, Clothaire, Cvlo- 
man, and Pepin, kings of France ; bat no sovereign 
seems to have put forth so many of them as tlia 
emperor Chariemagne^ who appears to have wiahad 
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to effect^ in a certain degree, mi imiformUy of law 
throu^iout Ms exten^^ive ilomlnkiii^. WiLh tliis 
▼jcw, it is suppoiyed, hv iMklwJ to the existing cmies 
of feudal laws nkany oliter lawg, divided into oapitti- 
buries, or small rjiajiten* of Iieads, soiiit'tiiiies lo I'x- 
plaiiij soniL'tlmes to anieml, antl somt'tiuirs to rcroii- 
filp or remove tlie diileri-nre iM^twt^i^ii tlieni. Tliey 
were je^eiienilly nronmipite<i in pnhlin Hsse»il4ie^, 
CompoM'd of llie ioverei^i ajid die rliief men of the 
nation, both ecc'tesiajjlical and seetdiir. They rt^i- 
luted equiilly lite spiiririinl nod tem|>i>m] iidijiijiLNt ra- 
tion of die kinn^dom ; and the exet:otion of thein was 
intrusted to the blshtjp, tiie courts, iind the mhiti 
regit, oilicers so ealletl Ijccauae tliey were sent, by 
ilie French k'mgH of the first and se<^ond ntce, to 
dispense Law and justice in Uic provime^. Mnny 
c^piea of U»ese capitutHriis were iimde, ooe of wliieh 
was generally preser% ed in the mjtil aithives, TJie 
aotliority of ttie capitniaries was very extensive. It 
prevailed in every kingdom under tlie doiniiiion of 
the Fiiink.'i, and was siuunitted to in many jKfirLs of 
Italy and (ieniiaiiy. The esarliest rollection of the 
capitidjiries iiitlmt of Afijjesise.ahlxil c»f F*>Jiteiieile^. 
It was ftdopted hy Loui* the Delwiimain* imd Cliarles 
Uie Eald^ and was puhlicly approviMl of in iniiiiy 
councils of Fniiice and Germany, But, as Aiigesise 
liad omilted many capitularii^ in his collection, 
B*'nedict, tlie Le\ite or deucon of the dmreh of 
Ments, added three Ixjoks to them. Each of the 
collt^tion-^ was considered to be authentic, and of 
coutm; wail iip|»ealed to as taw. Subsequent additions 
liave b4*en made to theai. The best ctlition of tliem 
h ttuit of Bulu2e, in imi. I'he aii*Jtukines re- 
maint^l iit force in Italy longer than in (rennany, 
and in France lonjjer tliaii m Italy. The incursions 
of tlie Nonajuis^ tlu» intci^tine coiifiiiion and wcnk- 
n««s of the pjvenunent under tlie sncresM)rs of 
Charlemaene, and, aliove all, die publication of ll*e 
epitome of ^:anon law, tenned the Deereiwu of Gra- 
iian, in the year 1150, wiiidi totally superseded 
tliera in all reli^iouji wjneenis, put an enii to tlieir 
anthorily in Fniiice. Butiey^ Hone JftrMka Stt^e- 

cwa, p. i5?8— i:n. 

CAPITULATION fonuerly R^ifiefl a writinir 
ciniwEi up in h^ads ; now eouuuoiity liseil, in niilttury 
lungwage, to ?iignify the act of smTcnderin^ to an 
enemy upon stipulateii term-s, in op[M)sitiori to sitr- 
ratdersitiacrffion. In the fiftiM'ndi century » ctipi- , 
hiiaHmUf as they were ail led, were presented by the 
•ocl«^«$tl!Cal establishment-* in tiennany to their 
aewly chojien abbo'ts and hkhop*j, wlio m ere obltjrcd 
to swear to observe them as laws and conditions for 
their future nile. The ecclc-instiHifil ele< tors olv- 
tainei), after tlie fiill of the Hohenstauten fiwjily, 
certain advantageouB promises from tJie new ejiiper- 
on, which were caUed cupitufafions. When Charles 
V, was jaropo^ed as emperor, and it was apprehended, 
on ftccoiuit of his fortMjsrii e<hication, tliat he woidd 
di!»reg»rd the GeTnian con-itilution, he was obliircd 
to make oath, tlist lie wotdd not reside widiout the 
tlmnao empire, nor appoint fon^igiierfj to office m 
Uie crapiiie, &c» Thii* was calleil nis cftctim mpUi^ 
Intkm. Such a Hah/ctipitntaftr/H wiis afterwurds 

E relented to every «<'w emiieror, as a ftindameiital 
iw of tlie empire, aiul -hook the con.*.tilnrion of ibe 
GeJitian govt-mment to iis very fouinktlions, sini'e tl»e 
electors, at tlie cJ*oice of every new emperor, made 
tome new iiifriJi^emenL on tlie imperial privllPires* 
The fVaktcapituhitionen were acknowledged Ijar- 
gihig, oeztaUdy tuiirjue in hi^^ory, 

CAPNIST, or K AFMST, U A«u, Waswukwit^ch, 
RtMba efnnuH'llor of «.|jite, member of the academy 
of St Peter^biu-p^ aiuJ oltier leanwd societies, one of 
llie ftfwt lyric j*<x't* of Uussia. bcini in IT^fi. was the 
ritaJ uf hi*» frieiid uial rehition, Uie celelaratod poet 



Derschavin (q, \A He tran^^Iatcd Monioe with ap- 
plause. The collection of his works appeared ai 
Petersburg- in 180ti (Lyric Po*^nis, by V^ a^Vil Ca|>* 
nLst). He wrote a conietly, called Ja&eda, in 1799, 
and a traced y , cal led Jniigmte, in I S 1 5 . Uh cntiqtio 
on Hoiiu'r'si Odyvsey, publisheiJ in Russian and 
I'retwh^ is more acute than profotuid. His odes have 
not the easy and bold eluinu tcr by which tiiose of 
Df rw haviu are diistLni5iiislie4.U hut Qieyliave u clianu 
of lUKJther kind* PiirFty of style, richne*^ of tliou^ht, 
and a *iomid philosophy, conn(»<'ti^d with deep and 
p^eniiine feeling, are Capnist^s chanK'l eristic traits. 
Some years a^o, he retired to t>bucliowka, his coun- 
try-seat, in Little Riissin, where he lived demoted to 
tJie muses till liix death, wiiich took phwe Oct. 28, 
18S?3, in his sixty-stnenth year, 

CAPO D'lSTlllA (the nnrient Mgida) ; a seaport ; 
of Austria, on the ^If of Tiie?*te, ei^it miles Hoiitlt 
of Trieste ; ion. V^^ 43' E. ; hit. 45" 3F N. * pojni- 
iation 6,11^; n a bishop's see, and the capital of a 
district, containuig ti6,150 inhabitants , The town 
is two miles in f ircmnierence, and has, beside* tlie 
calheilnil, thirty otiier ehurches, six convents, ho«** I 
pita Is, and other pnblic build ings> i 

CAPO mSTKlA,J9im, count of, formerly Ril^ 
slan secretary of state, afterwanls president of I 
tircece, wiis U^ni at CorJfn, 178(), where his &ther 
was a physieijin, and j»tudied medicine at ^'enice. 
When the Russian troops occupied die Ionian islands^ 
in 1799, Andiony Maria de Capo d 'I stria, bis fether, 
wajs at Uie head of tlie rfovemmeiit. But, after the 
inlands were again made df'peiident on France, in 
IH07, in ron-MMjuence of the jieace of Tilsit, he en- 
teretl into the Russian senice. He aftervard<i to-- 
turfH^l to Corfu, l>«*came a s4*nator there, and died, 
April 17, 1821, afEfed eighty years. The son still 
coutinued in Rnssia, where he vms fnt employed in 
tlie office of count Itnmanzoff, and afterwnttb went 
as Russian andmssjuior to \'iennn. In I8l§, he con- 
ducted tile diplomatic business of tlie army of th^ 
Dan iifM% of which admiral TschitM^luigrofT was com- 
mander in-chief Will n diLs army wa** nnileil with 
the ^eat RiLs^ian army, after the n treat of tlie 
Frendi, Cajwj d'Istria Tuniiag^ed Uie fliplomaiic cor- 
resfiondejice at bead-quarters ♦ under the emjierar^ 
dirMiiou, and soon gaiiie*! the confidence of tiis mo- 
narch to such a de^ec, that be wa.s aAerward;i en- 
pi^'tl in (he most imjjortaiit public biL>»iness,aitdap- 
fH)int4'4i sKiTtary of state for die de|uirtjneiit of ro- 
nHj^ii afairH. He was auide gjimd-cross of the Wla- 
diiaironler, knip;bt of St Ann, prand-cTo** of the royal 
Austrian Le<ipold onter, and of the Prussian onJer of 
tlie red eagle. In 1813 he was Russian ambassador 
to Switierland, /lej^otiatefl with the Austrian arnhn^* 
fodoni the new relations of this republic, aivl, iu 
Sept,, 1811, was present at the con^^revs of Vienrm 
as Russian ph'nipoientiary, from whicJi tlie downfall 
of Napoleon, in 1815, recjiHetl him to the head-fpmr- 
iers of the allies at Paris. As imperiid Uussinii plen- 
iiwuentiary, he snljscnlxH^l the treaty of Paris, Nov. 
ifO, 1815, and returned with bis monarch to Peter*- 
btirg, where he tiKik a very at-tive part in the busi- 
ness of tlie council of stale. His endeavours for the 
r^tonition of the republic of the Ionian islnndt, for 
tlie support of tlie estiibiisheil rt'lig^ion in Kn<vin 
a^inst tlie intripiei> of tlie Jesuits, and for the deli- 
verance of the *i reeks from the Turkiidi yoke, are 
well known. But, as Russia disappnweil of the at- 
temptN of tlie t; recks, and J^tro«nijioff n[*tume*l fniin 
his nassion to Constantinople, in \H)t^ fnjmit Capii 
d'Istria left, the pul»btr service, rikI retired, a.s aj 
vale man, to Geniumy and I^witscrlaiid, livurisf c' 
at Geneva, tdl tlte yi-ar 18^7, when he wan el 

fjni'sident of tlie (ireek republic. Whether 
11^ altailifueiit to lliis.siaii Lnierests^ or firuis 
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J<*alousy and itnpatr<*nop of npjttmint of iJie diipfsj 
Capo d'lstria jspepdily iDfcame pxtrenifly ujipojm- 
lar ; Biid llie i-sltiiids aridj (Jie pnivuirp of M^iina 
place*l tlieniselves, iji tiie spring of 1831, iii die at- 
titude of oj>#-n rt'sistain.^ to tlie goveniiuent. Mi- 
aulb«, Mnvmcortkto, lyiil CofKluriottis dt'iiiamlpil 
a coiivo< Mion nf the na( ioiial ui^wiubly, the e^itab- 
lisliment of die lilji^riy of Ihe press* anil this irlease 
of certiiin stut** prisoners, anion ja; whom was ]Mavn:»- 
niidiJilii). A provisiyjial pfovpmnient was establish- 
ed, luider tbi^iie leiiders, and tlii* iibiuparents twik jiosh 
session of I'oiTos,widi tlie Hehas axMi die rest of die 
Greek fleet lying in Uiat liarbour. In Anrust, a 
Russian fleet up^>eiireil oft* PoroSi which stood in to 
attack tlje ships, while the troo|is of Uie president 
alLiM^ked the town. ^liaiiUs, however, blew up die 
hhips^ to pri'veat dieir fidUng ifito die \mmh of die 
RassiaJL"* ; and die troojH of the president, whi*'h 
found Poros th'seiled by ita inluibitants, reduced it 
to asJies. Meanwhile the MaiuoLs wer** aetiiig" 
UdHinst die prijvf'nuneiit by land ; bat die appearance 
of the Russuiii fleet in die |£*T,ilf of Comn olibjrei) 
MianlLs, who iiad lieeii eo-operal!n^ with die MaiJi- 
oLs witJi a small s^jnadron, to destroy it, a* he liad 

firevioiisly done die (ji-eek fleet iti Poros. In Oeto- 
>ef, Geor^, the son, and Constantine* die brother 
otTietro NIavromiebalis, rei^kainxl to Napoli di Ro^ 
maniaj for tlie parposi* of assaiisiruilhig the pre sidejit ; 
and they ae( oiuplisiied tlieir o!i|ect on die iiiiith, at 
the door c>f tile eJiiireh. The one discharg-ed a |)istot 
at liLs headj die other smhl>ed him in die bvck, and 
lie fell deiul iipm tlie sf>ot. Constant ine was imme- 
diately put to deatJi by die bystanders^ and George 
was lieiained in custody. 

CAPOC ; a sort of cotton, so short and fiiie that 
itwuuiot b' spini. It H used in the East Indies to 
hue j^kfllanf^iiiiis, to make iM^i-*, niattresses, Jkv. 

CAPUNlfclR, or CAPONMERE, in fortresses ; a 
plaee wiiicJi is covered a^uist the fire of die enemy, 
on the sides, sometimes also aljove. and serves for 
the coiuieidoii of two works, or for maintaining: an 
imijoriant pomt. In partietjlar — 1. a p&s^^e se- 
euriHl by tw o parapets, in tlie form of glacis ^ which 
leads diroiijsfh tlie itry ditch, from one work to ano- 
dier ; for Uistiinee, from the chief wall to tlie ravelin. 
If liinj^er Ls to \n^ apprehendetl only from one side, 
and eonsefjuently only one fiarapet is made, it is 
called a demi-capotirtiere : if it is covered aljove with 
bardies or with wood, it is called a cfjffer: but diis 
word is often nistnl indiflerently tor capontiiere.—2^ 
Small bloik-houses in die covered way, for its de- 
fence. Cwhom laid out siin'dar, but less uiiefal 
works below ibe placid*, and Scl lariiliorst proposes 
tliem, under the iMime \i( Jkld-euponnierta, for die 
KUlieut a]i^;le»i of field fortilication. 

CAPPADOCIA, in antiquity; one of die most 
importiuit jinniiwes in Asia* <Ha-e a (amoiw king- 
dom ; bomidetl VV. hy Lycaonia, S. by Cilicia and 
Syria, E. by Armenia, and N. hy die Pontus Euxi- 
nus. In the periinl of the Persian government. Cap- 
ptuJiK*ia comprehended all die country between the 
Halys aad Knpbmtes. By die former river, it was 
sefiaratetl from Pitrygia and Paphlagouia; by the 
latter, trom Amienia: therefore the re/^on aflex- 
wards called Pontus was comprehended in diis ter- 
ritory. The Persians divided ittiiccordiujgf to Stralx), 
into two satrapii.*s, whitli bore the name of Cappofio- 
cia Magna t afterwartis CaBpnffftcia Proper ; and Cap- 
padocia Mmor^ afterwarils Pon4H*. This division, 
liowever, \*Tis not always strictly oljserveil. The 
Persian fiatr&[>s pnerned, at a later time, mider the 
title of Artfl^f^ and Munelimej* nmde tlieiiiselvrs inde^ 
pendeTit* At the lime of Uie famous retreiit of the 
lO.iKJO t"i reeks, Ixith die Cappadodas s4*em to iiave 
bct^n under the ruk of Mithndate^^ who Imd [mrtid- 



poted in die conspiracy of Cyrtis tlie ^'oun|ifer, but 
retainiHl JiLs goveniment, and beamiCj^ after tlie de- 
feat of Cyrus, again d* pendent upon die king^ ot 
Persia* Cappadocia Mag^ was a iHKirly ciikiiated 
t^mitry, httle fiivouredhy nature, die plains o. 
which were only fit for bn^tHJiug sheep. The climate 
was rough , and, w^mwI Ijeing scarce, tlie babitatiotia 
of the people v{eTit low and mean. Even the aipitiil, 
Mazacii, was more like a camp than a cily. The 
tapfiatlocijinj^, aliio called I^ukmyri (the W'liite Sy 
rians), beani&e they 1^ a hmffiiage resembling die 
tiyrian, were considered stupioancl ill-tempered. 

C APR EA , or C A PREiE. See Capri. 

CAPRI ; an island in the beautiful gulf of Na- 
ples, which contributes not a little to tlie ch&nns of 
tills tftvoarite scene of nature. Capri, five miles long 
aiid two broad, lies at the entrance of the gulf» and 
ronsislj^ of two rauiintaiiLs of limestone, remarkable 
for dieir picturesc]iie stliape, Mid a well-cultivated 
valley. The mliabitants, aiaoiintiiig to 3000, anj 
occupied in tJie pnHhiction of 'oil and wine, in fishing 
ajid in mti:hing quails, which come in immense num- 
l»ers fnuii Alrif?a to the shores of Italy. Every spot 
on the island which can l>e made pn>!luctive. is cul- 
tivated. Ill feet, agriculture ad around Naples is in 
the highest state ot perfection. The town of Capri 
(Ion. 14° 8f E. ; Lat. 40" 11- N.) iii the seat of a bish- 
op, to whom all the qimds belong. A liigli rock 
separates Capri from Aiuicapri, KiOb feet high, witli 
35*X> inliabilaiits, to which a sLainvay in the rm-k, of 
5'^2 steps, leads from die lower iiart of tlie island. 
\Vl\h the Romans, Capri was ralleil Caprva, An- 
gusttis obtaineti it hy excliaitge fnim the Neapolitans, 
ajid nuside it a place of agrt^-able retreat, but never 
made use of it. Tiljcrius spent heni the last seven 
years of his life In degrading voluptuousues^i and in- 
^imous cruelty. The ruins of bis palace are still 
extiint, and odier ruins are scattered over die island. 

CAPRICCIO. Caprice is die nanie applied to a 
sort of musical composition, iii wliieli the comjioser 
follows die bent of liis hnmour. The capriccio may 
Im! us^ed widi propriety in pie<res. for exercise, hi 
wliich the strangest and most ditlicult figures may he 
nitrulyced, if diey are not at ^iirimice wid* die ui^- 
tune of the instriuneut or of tlie voice. 

CAPRI FIC ATI ON. See Figs. 

CAPSICIN. Cayenne pepper contains a neciiliar 
snliistance,. discovered by Forcldiammer, aiiu c^leil 
capjsicm by Dr C. Couwell, wbich^acconling to the 
latter, when p*^rft«tly pmt^> h tasteless, inodorous, 
and crystal I iit^s in acicular fragfiiienUs, It is neither 
acJd nor alkaline. 

CAPSTAN, m slupping (in French, ca&eaian ; 
Dutchj kapstani) ; a strong, nms'^y colimm of Um- 
ber, m die fonu of a truncated cone, and liaving its 
upner eitrentity divided into several squaresj with 
holes in them to receive Uirs or levers. Those used 
in ships are let down perpendicidarly through Uio 
deck, aiul fixed in such a nunmer tliat die men, by 
timiing diem linriMmtally witJi dieir Imrs, are able 
to weigh die anchors, and to perlbrm odier work 
recjuirhig great exertion. A very simple and effec- 




dve form of this machine is representetl by tlie ac- 
companying cut; where AD is a barrel composed of 
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Iwo cylinders, differing In diaim* Ler. On Uie extre- 
mity of die cylinder at D, the ro|ie CKD k fixi^d, 
passiitg Fotuid tlii^i |>iilley E, whidi i^i attuclied to tli^ 
weight to be lifted by iiieons of the liook F, the rope 
being coUe«l round the larger cylinder, so tliat wliile 
the har B urgen tlie barrel round, tJie roi>e untwines 
itself frofn tlie larg^er Imrrelj, uikI jTUssts roiuid tlie 
smaller one. To ajjcertaki tJie power of the aipsUm, 
let m suppof»e the dianieter of the Ixirrel (' is2\ 
mche&f those, of the uiMler eylindir mitl pulley eadi 
^ indies. Since the dSamielers of the two liam^l-^ 
are to one another as 1& I to 20, tlie circvunfcrenres 
will be in roiuwl nmubers as 63 to GO, tiierefore tliert* 
will be G3 — LiO = 3 iiioheb of ropi? coiled more tlmii 
WW uuGoileil, and tlie lixdf oftJib, or i^ incht>s, will 
bi tihs WpAve llifou^fji wliirh Lite weight lia.^ bf*<'n 
laifed; and. knowing the len^^h of Uie liiir^ it b 
WMJ to detenuine dirough what space the |M>wer 
moves ; and as tlii^ is grcMiter tJiaji Llie »piiee tlm>U|rh 
which the weight lias movctl, so will the j>ower of 
the capstan lie. The ^p-eat mlvanta^e of tliis fonii 
of the aiachijie, which seems to be ot ChineasC origin, 
is, Uint il has no reeoiL 

CAPTAIN, This in one of tlio^ nmny words div 
rivetl from tiip Liitin of the mi i Idle u«re^^ and ni>w to 
be tbmid in uH die <iifierent idioms ot Europe. Cap* 
tain cM>mes from die Latin capitancus, from captii, 
Ijead, ui»d signifunl. fin*!, n governor of a province, 
who, in tlie fin*! lialf of the middle ages, was gene- 
mi ly a militjiry man. Thits tlie word eaptam biMin 
tiunfl to ht' u*icd chiefly to tlenote a high, or rather 
die highest, militAry officer, Opiti» an early Ger- 
man poet, calls God, L^ni^ Master, Capiain ; ainl, 
in English, Christ is ealleil (he Ca/itam of our itatva- 
(ioiu Like many odier wonls, however, tids lias, in 
the course of time, lo^t much of ii-^ ilignity, and in 
roilttarr technology « now signifies die conmmnrder of 
a smaU body, a com|Hiny ; and in maritime language, 
the nia«ter of a vesseL In liritain and Amariea, ttie 
tUBSter of the smalletit craft, and even the chief ttian 
on a nifl ts styletl cuptam. In the letter part of tlie 
middle ages, when armies wen? not yet st» regularly 
divided and 8iib<livid< d a^ at the present time, cnjv 
tains were the eomiruiinh-i s nf those snuili bodies of 
which the a^mie^ ruiKi^u^l. These were genemlly 
eoihx'tetl by dn ir < uiiiinamler, who ciUenHl, with his 
r:om[iitmy, into the scrviri* where most jjoy or most 
booty could be obtaUie*!, The practice of airrying 
on wars, by troops eidletHtnl in tlii)* maimer, prevailed 
to tiie gr«Ucst extent in Italy, when* die eontimml 
(jiMirrels of die niuaeraus *.mall «*tBtes afl'onled iimple 
employment to die unsettled ajid die ilisMjluie. 
These comiuinie^ pby tui iin()ortant pari in die his- 
tory of the middle ages, jmrticidarly ilmi of the two 
centuries precetling die refortiiatiou, nmi luid a very 
important influence on the manners jimJ morals of die 
bonth of Eiirofie, They are ftirlber iiitere>tuig to the 
iitu(h*nt of history, because diey an* w-j unlike any 
thing at present exist ing. We refer die reiuler, f«r 
iOaie fiirtlier rcmarkii on dii^ ^objcH't, to im able iir- 
tlcl« OD Maodiiaveill, in die l*]*tinburgli Review, 
March, 1827. 

Capiain f in modem armies, is the coninrnmler of a 
company of foot, or a troop of liorNc. In tlie BritiHli 
army, he apfjoints die M^rjeanti** curporalv, and lance- 
corporal;) of his comi^nany — a right which iielong^, in 
oliieT armies, to the commander of tin* regiiiient. In 
the hor^e and foot-gimrcbi , die captains have die rank 
of lieutenant-col tineU in the anay. In die French 
anny. bestth^ Uio 4'oinmftn(ler>i of tlic com|i«Tiies of 
the Itue, commanded of certain detiiched bodies of 
guards, &C. , are celled eapiamtf ami liave, jwnactimcH, 
a %ery higli rank hi die anuT, 

Capiam-iieuieHaHi is, ill lite British army, a li^'U- 
tnmiit, who, with the rank of caf^tain, comitiJinds a 



troop or com]Miny in the name of Mine odier ^>er- 
isoii. Thus, tlie colonel being n->uailly *'aptaui ot the 
first eomjiany of his regiment, tliot conipivny is <:ouh 
iiuuided by liLs deputy a^ cnptiiin-heuu^nant. 

Captaiti u/a merchant ship; he wlioliS'* the direc- 
tion of the ship, her crew, lading, &c. In small Te*- 
seU he Ia more ordinarily called master, in the Me- 
diterranean he is called patroon. 

Pttitcftptfim ; a Britisli officer commanding any 
nuui-of'Vvar* from a shij^i of d»e line down to a ship- 
rigged sloop. Formerly a twenty-gmi ship wa« tl»«! 
huuille^t duit gave posL-rmik ; but, by a late regula- 
tion, the largest class of ship-fiiloops ha^ been Mded 
to the li^t of po^t-sliip^ ; and poiit-captams, under 
diree years' standing, are now appolated to t' 
less they happen to be selected as flag-captains t 
iiiinils' diips, A Her being three years posted^ I 
are uppointed to frigates, wimh ibey inay continue to 
coninuiml lill they are of tcJi yeiirs' itandin|r, when 
diey arc generally removetl t*i fifty or sixty'tour gun 
Rhip^, preparatory to itieir taking tlie command of 
sliipK of the line. 

Cfiptainrgemrtd sigiiiftes, in England, the first mi- 
litary rank, power, and audiority in tlie realm ; 
therefore the king Ls, by die constitution, fsaptaio- 
geiieral, or genei-ali>isimo, of all the forces in the 
United Kingdom*i. In 1799 the king delegated tiiis 
rank, with the powers nnnexeti to it, to die duke of 
York, In France it i.-^ nn ancient tide, which c*>ii- 
fern>d an almost iinlimitetl |iower on die per>«m who 
possessed it, in die district where lie coomuuxletL 
But it never corresponded to that of gentrfUisrtnm 
C'xcept in the case oi the duke of Savoy, In 1635, In 
the time of Louis XllL The coiuit de Tpaie wa<<t 
FreneJi eaptnin-general in Itivly in 170:?, The title 
is not in use at present, nor w^ould it agree with the 
ex ist il ig orgaiiimiion tj f tl le athninistratiou . 1 n Sjmui 
die rrndc ot a captain-general correspomis with tliut 
of a manfaal of Frunee, who Iuls the i^oumiand of an 
army. Tlila title was also given to the hea<i of a 
province, in the iipmiish colonie^s in South America, 
which was dtvidi^d into viceroyalties and caotain-ge- 
neralships {ettpitamus-gefieratei) ; thus Chili was a 
t^ptn in-general ship. The captnin-generaU were not 
placed under die \ iceroys, but accountjihle only to 
the king, through the council of the Indies, The 
captain-gen em! of Veni'zijela, for instance, had no 
connexion with the viceroy of New Graniida. Tlwf 
decidetl, in the kst instnnce, on all leeiBhitive» judi- 
cial, and military nflnirs, and presided m die pro/ an* 
dienda. The time cbiring wliieli thesie govenions re- 
nmined in power wivs Hnitteil to a few year*, probably 
in order to prevent diem from betx)ming too {«iwv^ 
fuL The consequenee was, diat die colonies were 
oppress* tl die more to enrich tlie governors, for ridl 
every one tstis wlien be left his omce, 

CAPTUHE. Si^ Prize. 

CAPUA J a fortified place in the Terra di I^vofo, 
in the kingilom of Nafdes, tm the Voltumo ; tJie i 
of an lircliblsliop ; contains a militiiry school* I 
73CXHnliabitants ; one league ilislant from tliej 
cient Cnpua» out of die niins of which it was ] 
built, in die ilth century ; Ion, H" 8^ E. ; lar. 
N* ; fifieeii miles nordi of Naples, llierean^ tm 
convents m this city. Jan. 1 1 . 1797, it was (akefi by 
the French, and, in l*l5?0, it did not resist the Aio- ; 
triaiis. The ancient Capim, one of the ' " ' 

most agrei^ble *"jiiefi of Italy, wjlh so important, thsit ' 
it was compared to Rome nnd Cartilage. 1 Innnibat 
went into rpisrters here, nfter die Ijattle of t anrw*, 
luid promist\l to make the city tJie capital of Italy. 
Capmi therefore formed an alliance with him ♦ but wi 
n^conquered Hve years af);er. The Vandals laid it 
^TLste. Nurses restored it, but tlie Lombards de- 
vifsl;itc<l it ngiiiii. There ore still nuiiiy nilns l>ere. 




CAPUCHINS— CARACALLA. 



AroiUTnl Cnpua lie tlie fertile rampnnian fiplds, which 
prodiii^etl Uirpe rro|w a-year. I^ivJngr \v^s cheap here, 
ui)<] thp rlijiiatc- healthy, so titat it wiis u fevourite 
phii'r <»f rewrt of the Komaii.%. 

C A I'l ;c H I NS ; reli^iom of th« onler of St Frauds, 
See FrunciscaHM. 

CAPUT-MORTUUM {^ad hmd)-, a terJmioil 
exprev^ion, in chemistry, fi>r tlie deposit in the retort, 
nri£*iii£f frojii ilir (iistiibtion ; liet^^use, if tlieopenition 
vi fonLiiHii-d, vohUile suLi^Uiiict'^ ccoiie io he- giTtn off. 

CAQliETA; a Ifttj^e river m SoiiUi America, 
whieJi n^-nts aliout sixty inile?^ iiOuLli of Ptipayan. Be- 
ing enlur^ed by the aiklitiaii of several strearas, tt 
Lakesj a cdtinji!^ uuc east about 'KKt miles^ when it ili- 
vkles into t^iree branches, one of which falls into the 
liu; aiiDiher takes the name of "^ upura, ami tlie 
thinl foniis tlie pcindp&l stream «f the Negro. 

C A K A 11 1 NE ; formerl y , a kiiu I of ^un«i , w iiich o re 
now out of MSL*. At pre^sent, short g^uiis iisjiii by the 
cavalry, have tliLi lumie. Tacticians entertain very 
dirirrent opinions reiii>ertm^ this kind of urms. Some 
iinnk tlrnt they are of no nse whatever, as the nim 
from on hiifr^elwiok is extrt^mcly uiicertjiin. In some 
annies, e^ery iliini rnan of certain re^^inents of cav- 
alry is armed witJi a caiabijoe. The wonl carabine 
is fouiiil in Jiil Euro[iean laugriuii^^witli dlilTereut end- 
injjH only. Many derive the wortl from Cnltdtrittt 
wliich, for a lon^r time, wis fiiiiions tor a certain light 
uivaLry. The traiu^tbrmation of tlie I into r woidd 
not be exlnionlhuiry. Dii Fresne derives tlie wortl 
fii^ro a kind of iinas nilietl ahiwttrina^ of which men- 
ticm is mode in tlie fonrteeiitJi centtiry, 

C A R A B O B O ; n province of C ol ombia , formin ^ , 
according to tJie law of June 23, 1824, with the prtv 
vince Caracas, tlie department of Venexueln. The 
residence of the governor of CaraWwi \s Valencia » 
Tills name has been rendered! famous Iry tlie Imtt le of 
Cambobo^ which whs decisive of tlie inde|»ejidence of 
CoUnnbta. It wa** foui^ht ,lane 24, 1821, soon nfttT 
the annistice conclutied Iw^tween BoFu'iir mid Atorillo 
had expired. Bolivar^ Imving fonnwl a junctitm with 
Paex in Varmiis, advance*! to attack the Spanisli gen- 
eral 1 41 Torre, who hnd taken a strong ijosition injom 
the heights comiBiiiidini^ the only jiass by which his 
army could be apprufwhed* Tlie liattle was rom- 
iDieneefl by Paez, who li^l on his division in jK-rson, 
and, by the valour and im|M'tuo^ity of hiniM'lf and his 
followers, drove the Spiiaianh from thcnr iiitr*'iieh- 
inents,arhi dins flfaiueil a t^omplete victory,, be tore the 
second division, under treneral Cedeno, Ciime np. 
Of ail the troops, tile British* in the service of tJie 
republic, distinguished them^t'lves most: they chiefly 
dfickleil tJie day, aiitl syffen'd most severely. The 
faaitalion ui which most of the British ami Irtsh served 
receiveci the name oftatiaihn of Cftrabolm. (^aracas, 
La Guayra, Carthaffemij Cimiana, and nil iliat por* 
tkmofVeneztielfnvhich is dependent upon them^ were 
pn-manently «H^nn?d to the jiatriots by this victory. 

CARACALLA* Antominto Bassianxjs, eldest son 
of the emperor Severys , wits bom at Lyons, A . D. i 88, 
and apjiointjed by his fother hfe collea^e in the gov- 
ermnent, at the a^ of thirt^n yean*. Neverthe- 
less, be atlempted his life. Severns died A.D. 211. 
He was succeeileil by ("aracalla ant! i»eta. The two 
brothers, from their earliest years, iiated one anotlier 
inveterately. After a campai;^ a^iinst tJie Cale- 
iloniuiiH, they concluded a dlsgnu'efiil peai^e. They 
then wislietl to divide tlie einpire lietweeii them ; 
but tJieir design was opposed by tlieir mother, Julia, 
ami by the prim-ipal men of the slate. Caracal lii 
now riiwlved »o get rid of liin brother, by causing: 
htm t« be asH}issinate<l. Al>er mimy unsnccessfiil 
attempts, he pn-lended to desire a reconciliotion,and 
re<]uest«it his motlier to pro««:ore him an inter\Hi'W 
«rith his brother in private in her ciuimlacr. Geta 



appeared, and was Ktabbetl in his mother's arms, 
A. D. 5i!l2, by several centurions, who had received 
onlers to thi*i etl'ect. 'I'he pra»toriiin guaids were 
prevailed upon, by ricli donatio un, to proclaim Ctira^ 
calla w>le emperor, and to declare Geta an enemy 
to tlie state. The tyrant caused Geta's children tuid 
fnemls to Iw put to death, {'^ee Papininn) Dion 
estimated tiie niunljer of victines at 20,(X)u. He at- 
tenMijxlsi eicefuted many of the mmilerers of his bro- 
ther, and caused him to b** phice*! amonjET ^^^ gods. 
His pattern was Sylla, whose U>mb he restoreo and 
adomed. Like tliis dictator, he enriched the soldiers 
T**ith ttie most eictravagant largessc-s, which extortion 
enabled hixn to fnniish. ('met as Caligula and Nerfi, 
but weaker tlian eitJier, he rejiardc^ the senate and 
tl*e pec»ple with equfd contempt and Imtretl. From 
motives of avark«!, he gave all the freemen of tJie 
empire the right of cittseiiship, and was the first who 
received Egyptiatra into the sienBtc Alexander, 
whose Imlats he imitated, and Achillea, were the ob- 
jects of liis deepest veneration. He went to Iliimi 
to visit the grave of Homer's hero, and poisoned his 
fiivotirite fiwniman, nttmwi Festtts^ to imitate Achil- 
les in hi^ grief for Pa tniclas. His coiiJiKt in his 
cam|iaigns in Gaul, where he ctimmilte<l all sortj* of 
cruelties, was still more degmding. He marciied 
over tlie Rliine to tlie countries of theCutli and Ale- 
manni. The Catti defeated him, and permitted him 
to rejjass the river only on cHwditlrui of paying them 
a large siun of money, lie marched throiigli tlie lam I 
of the Aleniiumi as anally, ami built sevend fortifica- 
tions. Hetlieii called together the young men of die 
trilw, as if he inlendeti to take them intti liLs service, 
and miLsed his own troo|>s to siutlhumI diem and cm 
tliem in pieces. For this barbarous expUat, he assumed 
tlie name Alemannicus. In Dacin he sained some 
advantogts over tlie Gotlis. He signed a treaty of 
pea*'e at Antioch with Artabanos, the Parthian king, 
wlii> submitted to all his demands* He invited to 
AntiocJi Abgares, the king of Edeasa, an ally of tlie 
RomaiLs, loaded him with ctuiins, and took possession 
of his states. He exercised die sajne ireacljery t*>- 
wards V^ologeses, king of Amjeniaj but the Arme- 
nians flew to arms, and repulseil tlte Romans. AtVrr 
this, CarBcalla went to Aleitaiiilriji, to piuiish Uie 
jieople of tlie city tor ridiciding him. IV bile pre- 
paralions were making tor a gretit naissfwre, he 
offereil hecatombs to Sentiis, auit visiter! the tomb of 
Alessintler, on which he left his imperial oniamejits, 
liy way of ottering. He afterwartlN devoted tlie in- 
hiibitantij, for several days and nights, to plmider and 
but^i-hery, mid S4iite*l hineRdf, in oixler io have a \iew 
of tiie bitNidy sj>ectacle, on tlie top of the temple of 
Serapis, where he cons<'cnit<^l tlie dagger whicli he 
had drawn, some years l>efore, agaiast his brotlier. 
His desire to triumph over the Parthiana induced him 
to violate tJie peace, imder tlie pretence Uiat Arta- 
baniu hail retused him Ids ilaygliter in marriage. 
He Ibimd the cotmtry nndefendcxl, ravaged ilj, 
marched through Media, and at>pron4'hed tlie ttipital. 
The Partliians, who liatl reiired beyond tlie Tigris to 
the moiurtains, were prep^iring to attack the Romans, 
tiie following year, witli all tlieir fbrces. Caracalla 
returnee! witnout deky to Meso{>otnmiii, witliout liav- 
ing even seen tlie Parthiiins. When Uie s«'nate re- 
ceived from litm information of the vuiimission of die 
Eant, they decreed him a irimnph, and llie surname 
Pfirt/iieuB. Being informed of tJie warlike prepara- 
tions of the Partliiiia^, he prepared lo renew tlie con- 
test J but Macrinu-s, the jirt^orian prefect, whom he 
liad oflended, as-sas^^iniued him at Edesaa, A. D. 217, 
na his way to the temple of Luiiua. Caracalla 
erected at Rome some ^Aplendid monnmeiits^ magnifi- 
cent Uiths, which bear his name, and a trimuphal an^li^ 
in coainiemonition of tlie nchievemetita of Severus- 
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CARACAS — CARAVAN. 



CARACAS ; a province, whicl»,wilJi the proTirice 
of Caralx)lK>, coristitut&s» oc'cordinff to the Jbw of 
J line 23, 18"J4, the. department of V enpzuela, grie of 
tile twelve depiU'LiueJits of ColombiB. {^eeJ'enezicefa,) 
Tbe city of Caracas, or Lf*oii 4e Caracas, is tlie ca- 
{»itiil of the di'partiiieut of VtHiezuela, formerly m enp- 
Uiin-geiiei-iiskip ; km. G7° 5' W, ; kt. lO* 31' X, 
Jn 1812^, llie population was estimutixl at 50jOOO. 
March 3?ii of tluit year, tlie dty was partly d^trojed 
byaai eartJiqiiake, mu\ nearly 12,0(K> peiisons were 
buried in Llie Turns. By the political e^'cnLs which 
followed this cataiitrophe , the fHjpulAlion of this ill- 
fated dty was reduced, in fuur or fivp years, to less 
tlian 25J00O. The city h situated five leagues from 
Uie seOt froi"> wliidi it is seiJ^anitetl by a cliain of 
moiUiUuas, at an elevation of dOQO (evl ali^jve Itie 
ocefin. A fipod roiid traverse? tlie moiuitAuis to the 
port La Gituyra. Caracas t^rrietl on a considerable 
tnide. The g^reatest part of tlic prt>dnctions of the 
whole nroviiice, ronsistiiija^ j)diicii.ifdly of cocoa, cof- 
fee » liHii^o, colton^ sarsjipm'illa; and the Carinas to- 
Kvcco, is hron^ht here for sale, or to be excliajigcd 
for European nianiifiut tires anil procbictiomi, llie 
ti'inpenitm^e is prtiieiiilly Ijetween 11*' and UO' Falir. 
ill Uie flay, and Ijet ween 68" and 7!^ at night; lait 
tills ifenenil inilihit'>»s is comiecled with g,Teatlliictiia- 
tions m llie weather. lliunlj<jldt, iunoit^ the ^-ai^oiirs 
of NovemWr and UcccmlMr, coyld siometimes ImrLlty 
&nry himself in one of the lemperale valleys of tlie 
torrid »jne, the weiitlier rather resemliling tfiat of 
tlic nortJi of Germany, Cantcas is the s«it of the 
ijiU*tidiuui of \'e»ezo»jIa, and \ms a college, a court 
of justice, nine *lmrciic^^ and fiv«' Cfmvents. The 
streets are stmi^liL and well l>uilt» intei^ectkijaf each 
other at rififht-angles, at a distiince of alxuit 3tM)feet» 
*1 he iiihabitiint!s consLst. of whites, desiM^ndimtH of 
SjMiniards, fre<? eoknired people, a tew staves, and 
Iiiidlans. The first are ekher merchitnts, planters, 
profci^sioiml or inilitary men.veij proud, and diMLlain- 
ing all kinds of iBljour. The woi«en are consitlered 
very liand>4jme, liaving larjs^e l»laek eyes, foil of e%- 
prtis^ion, jet-black hair, anil fine complexions; byt 
they are eunde^s of their fio-ures. They seldom leave 
Iheir hoiiM^s except to go to iim^, when tJiey wear 
the lori^ \eils called ttmndlhg^ covering nearly the 
whole liody. They possess coasideTahle luitnral ta- 
lent imtl vivacity, hot little or no iircoiiipU>ihmenty. 
ratacaa, as is well known, lias been eonspicnoiLs 
llimiigifaoul tlie revolution of Venezuela aiiLl New 
Gicnada agaiiist S|.iaiiu 

CARACCL See Carracci. 

CARACCIOLl, Locig Antojne tm* bom m 1721, 
at Pttris^ of an ancient and dif*t in polished Neaixililiin 
liuiiily. Hls talentii for C!onver?>atioii pnM*iir€*tt him a 
dlatiii^iiished re<*tptinn, ia Rome, from Hene<het XH'. 
and «_ lemenl \ I i I . lie aftenvards went to (iennany 
luid Poland. After Imving ednaited the children of 
priiM-e Rw'Woski,in the latterconnlryjie rttnmetl to 
VtuUf mniX wrote hi* Letirt* du Pttpe CUmefii XI f. 
(Goa^^UieUi), whicti display a kiiid spirit, a lienevo- 
tanl ptlQMipliy, and fine taste, Tliey atso efmtain 
tntelli^nt iiW nations on many ^ititations of life. 
For a loiijf thne, tliey were tlHuiffiit to 1m* tlie geiiii- 
ttie pnxJnetiims of the pofie,afKl exciteil the gTeate>t 
interest in Kraine, and tlmiu^lioul Ktiroiie. (le 
died in l^X^. 

L'ARAt CKiLI. inarquLs de, the frieml of Mar- 
moiitel and D'Alemlx-rt, Uini in 1711, x^'»^* a^>tpnt 
tile raiitcile of tile ei^iteentli century, Neatfobtan 
■mhntiflador ta Lornlon iuhI l*nris. I le was esteemed 
oia of tbe frst oruaiiienL^ of tlie iMromplLshed so 
dutf of the cspital of Fmia-e. I le died in 1 780 , in 
tfie oflba of rirrroy of Hii^ily. 

CARACCtOLt , Frani tNuo, broilier of tlie duke of 
%, wtt§ dutiaguished as NeapolitiLn ad- 



miml, hi 1793, at Toulon j bnl, lieing trefited Ijy hi« 
court widi ctnitempt, he entereii the service of tlie 
Parti leaopean rej>iiblic, and repelleil,wiih a few ves- 
sels, an attempt of the Sicilian-Kntrli^h fleet to tf* 
feet a landing. When Riiflti took Naples in 1791) 
Camccioli VvKs arn-sted, contmry to llie ienns of m- 
pitulation, was condemned to dealli hy tJie junta 
(see Speziak)t was liungcd at the mast of his frigate 
and thrown into the sea. His death is a blot ou the 
hsne. of Nelson, 

CARACTACILS; a kinij of die andent BritisJi 
people called Silures, inlyibilia«f South W'alps. Ho 
defeiwleil liis country seven years ajgruiifet the Ro- 
mans, but was at last defeateil, und led in trimni>li 
to die emperor Claudius, then at York, where ma 
noble behaviour and patlietic speech obtaijied liim 
liWrty, A,D, 5*2. BiicJiaium, MoaijM^iny, and the 
other ancient Scottish htstorians, make Uits hcmilc 
prince one of the Seots inoiiiirciis, 

CARAITF.S.or CARj^EANS, among the Je^s ; 
those who n^ject the tmdition of tlie Tabnud. and 
hold merely to ilie letter of Scripturej, in opposiUoQ 
to the RiibbinLsts. See Rahhi. 

CARAMANlAi an interior province of Asiatic 
Turkey^ east of Natolia, comprising about 35 AX) 
scpiare miles. It is iiilprsecteil by tlie Kisil Jermak, 
which, aftt^r a cours*^ of aljout Ssa miles, flows north 
into Hie Black s<*a. Caramoaia eompreheiids tlic 
niicieiit Paniphylia, and n great jiiirt of Cilida, Pi»- 
dia ajid Cappiidocia Minor, liajaget united it toth« 
(Ittonmn empire in 148S, The inliabitanLs mrry on 
some tnnle with camels' liair,gost^' wool and opitmi. 
The }>o|uilation probably does not exceed from 150 
lo S?0C),1MX>. Copii, or Konich {lot. 3«<» KT N., Ion. 
32^ 23' E. , 308 miles t^st of Smynia, and 150 north of 
tiie shore of the Mediterrwnean) is the capital. 11ier« 
is also a town of this provinee i-alled Cttramania^ 

C A H A V^ A ( J G 1 , IVI icil^ix Ang ki o A merighj, or 
MoRiiii, called Mkhaei j^ngcio da CaratrafgHt, a ce» 
lebrated painter, bom at Caravaggio, in the Milan- 
ese, in 16tili, was at first a journeyman niason^ but 
soon apphed himself to tlie stntly of jiajnliiig, studied 
in Milan and Venice, and aflerwiirds went to Ko~ ~ 
where he distinguistml hinij^elf. He may bi' 
deretl as tlie iimMitor of a manner which lias \ 
crowd of unitators. His rhanirt eristic traiU 
vigour and truth of chmri-04citrn, combined 
excellent colouring. He was foiul of illtJ^ 
hnvul and deep iiiassi^s of sliade, whereby 
eJTect is given to tlie light. To aid him in produ 
this eftW't, the riHaa in which he worked was illiT- 
iiiuuit<iJ by a skylight, ami the walls were painted 
hlai:k. He excel leil In tJie fiainting of naked figures. 
His faults are olwioiis. Narrow and servile imita- 
tion of nature was his hi|rh«st aim* Aimihal CatMci 
and Domeiiichino were, perhaps^ less dislingii^hid 
tiian f'amvaggio during Uieir live*, but after tlieir 
dealli were mnkeit higher; l>efiuise, without mw 
glei'ting colouring and the study t>f nature, tbey 
aimed at cornttness of design, and dignity of coii^ 
cejition. His violent ciuinic ter involvetlhim mi 
dilEcuhie«». He diixl as early as KiOil. The i 
who luive imitated him most are Maafredi, ^ 
and Rib^ira, culled EspogmolH, 

CARAVAGGIO, Sec QsldorQ, 

CARAVAN, or KARAVAN; a Persian woi< 
ased to denote largi* <'onif>aiiipH which travel tog^ 
ther in Uie Le^-ant and in Afrits, for tlie sake ofj" 
curity from robliers, having in view, priix^ip 
trmie or pilgrimages. ^%%vh a company oft4*n [ 
more tlian 1000 camels to nirry tlieir iKiggagei 
tlieU- gooils. These walk in single file, so tliatj 
line is often a mile long. On ai'couat of ih» i 
sive heat, they travel mostly cfirly in tlie mm 
Ai every MoJiominedttn ia obliged to visit fill* i 
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nf MolmnOned onc^ at l€fiAt duriof liU life, c&nu'tms 
of fiiljorinis ^o to Mecca ercry year, fruiu various 
pUiees of meetiiiff. The lender of siuli a ciimviui lo 
MecTfl, who carries witli him some «iiin*m for pn>- 
tectioiij is talJeil Emir Adee. TnMiiii^r cTiravaas 
dioose ori*T of tlieir own nuniWr for a header, whom 
they call Caravan Bagchi. IMiirh intbmmtuH* oiithe 
sabjiH-t of raraviins is to be fiiuiid in the t_nivels of 
Niehiiiir, who inadfi many joumuys wilJi them, aikl 
dp«:rjl>e9 tliem, im it Ls well known, in imttely atwl 
IkitJiililly. For an areouni of some of dhe most im- 
port^mt routes pursued by the caravans ill AGrka^ 
see the article Africa. 

CARAVAN TEA. See Tm. 

CARAVANSARIES, in die East; a sort of iim, 
sitnatiAl lo eonntries where then? are no ritJes at 
viilajjt*s tor a roiisider4d>le extent^ to funissh tra- 
vellers with a siielter* Some of tliem are^ liuilt witli 
mmJi spleiidoar, tlioujjh they fire jfpiiemlly imfnr- 
iiisiietl, anti tlie traveller is obii*jed to bring with 
him lii's l>etl and oiriM't. In niany, llie !i(*s])jtality is 
(gratuitous. It is amunoa f(jr a pious Moliammeilim 
to e-stabliEih, duria^ lib hiV or hy will, tme or wneral 
of such carnvansaries, Thb kind of benevolence is 
considered peenliarly aijeeable in tlie Deity, tmd 
promotive of tlie etertml l«j|ijHiJf!!W of the founder. 
Swiiielinies persons are kept iji tlie^^ e^labli^liiaents 
to sbow the way to die c^inivaas for some *ti'*t4uice. 
Sei? Khan. 

CARAWAY SEEDS {/fucttis airvi\ are a stiiau- 
hnil and excitjuit, the fruit of a bieimiaJ pbuit {carnm 
r«rei, LiiuueiLs), a imtive of Euro{>e^ pt»wiiig parti- 
cularly in the stmth of Fraace* 

CARBON. Clinrc'oal, as we are la mi liar with it 
in comaioa life, coatains bydniofen ami saline aatl 
metallie substJUice;!. Acieoi^ingiy, it lieejmie neces- 
sary to iatrmluce a iJituiiar term for iLs pure hose. 
Mid the one ailopteil by chemists ssma carlon. This 
elrineut, besides fonning tlie inflammable matter of 
clmrcoal, exults br^ely la aaimat sul>siaji<'es, and is 
exteitsively distributetl in the miaeml king\lom. The 
only Ixxly in wbidi tiirlma lias l>een found to exist 
in a state of absolute |mrity, is the diaiijond, Tbis 
predom stone has always Wen esteemeil as ibe most 
valoable of the g^ems, a yuii4Tiority which it owes to 
its hnrdness, lustre, and liij^h refrfuiive power. 
DiaiiKHids are bronght from India and from Bm- 
fil. Those of Indiii, which have iMt^ii the long- 
est known, are priocipidly found in the kiagilom^ 
of Goieonda and of Visiiijxnir. lliose of Brazil, 
discovered nt llit* connacnetment of iJie L<i*^ven- 
teend) century, U'lon«j to ibe district of Serro-do- 
Frio. Tlie siiuations ta whicJi tliey ix'ciir are jiiieb 
}]& to favour tlie idea of tlieir recent foniiatitia ; 
siiH^e tJiey exist disseminnteil tlin>ut?'h a loose, 
fermginoirs SBatlsLoae, or quite detmlitS ia a MUidy 
Boil ; and, in Imtli coseis^arc^ >iituated at no gnat deptli 
below tile surface. In Bnml, tlu' conglomeraLe in 
which they ekist is ratli'd caKulho; from whieb tliey 
are ex tract e<l by washinjif, ia Oie same maimer as 
gold. The diamond mnformly occurs crystaUietl. 
and presents a great vju'iety of forais ; all of which 
yield readily to niecJianicai division jjarallel to all the 
plaae.s of tiie regular o<'t4jbetlron, which, therefnre^ 
is the fonn of tlie primary ei-ystiil, ajul under which 
figxu-e it is ^aietiiueif found in imtur«\ The &rea of 
its crystals are very fi-e^piently cur% ctl, so m to com- 
mitaicate to them a n>undeil ajipi^arance, Tbey are 
comnuudy linipid ; oiai are eitber colourless, or of a 
yellowisJi, bluish, yellowijih-brown, blacJt-lirown, 
Prussian blue, or ro*4^n^i colour. Spedfic gravity, 
3*5* Its hanhiess ii* rxtri'me ; so that it can be 
woni down only by rubbing one diamoml against 
another, wid is poibJied only by the finer dljimond 
j>owder. — The weighty and^ cofiseg^uently^ the value 



of lUamondH, are estimated in rarats, one of which i* 
equal tf» t'uijr grains \ aatl the price of one diamond, 
compared witntliatof anotlierofecjual eolaiu-. tran-s- 
fjarency, and parity, b as tJie squares of the respec- 
tive weiglit*. The average price of niugb diaaioailji, 
tiuit are worth working, is about ,£^ for tlie first 
carat. The value of a cut diamond is equal to that 
of a rough ilifLiiKJiici of double weight, exclusive ot 
the prk'e <►[ \viiikmauship ; iuhI ihe whole cost of a 
MTDUght diamoiul of 

] eiirnt miy ht a)>nat fW doll»r». or £ 8 
S mrati Is $■ X ^ =32 

3 do. i» S« X 8 = 7« 

4 do. U 4« X R ^ \m 
100 do. blOO^X B =eO.OOLl. 

Tbis ni\i\ however, is not extentletl to diamonds of 
more ilmii twenty nirats. Tlie hirger onen are dis- 
(Mjseil of nt prices nifenor to their \alue by that 
coia]jutatioii. Ihe j^aow-white diamond i:^ most 
priiMl by the jeweller. When transpartiit, and free 
from cracks, it I* saiil to lie of the first water — The 
follo>\ing are some of the most extnionlianry *tja- 
tnonds known : — one ia the jxissejision iif the rajali of 
IMattan, in tlie L^laiid of Llorneo, where it wais foiaid 
ulwmi a century agij : it is sha[>ed like aa tgg, and ia 
of (he finest water : its weiglit is 3ti7 carats, or 2 ob, 
109 grs. Troy, Another is tlio celebrated Pitt dia- 
mond, now among the crown jewels of Pmnee, 
weighing !3G carats ; aaoUier in tlie sce]>tre of the 
emperor of Russia, of the size of a pigeon's eggj and 
luioUier in tiie posM'-ssion of the Great Mogul, wliich 
is said to weigh 280, and which, in a rough state, 
weigheil 793 carat?. 

Krcini tlu^ fiict tlmt transparent infhuiunahle ImxIip^ 
refract light in a ratio greater tlian tlieir dens it es, 
Sir Isaac Newton conit^tured that tJic diamond miglit 
consist of an unctuous matter coagulatetb The Fhir- 
en tine academic inns had reudereil its coinbiistihiliiy 
proliable, by exposing it to the sohir rays of a p<iw- 
erful buniing-glass, tind oh^ening that it gradually 
disappearetl, or was consiuaetb Sabseqiwat experi- 
ments settled tlie question, by proving, that the diu- 
laond lost none of its weight wlien adcined out of 
contact widi the air ; but, oa the contrary, that k 
was dissipate*! when lieated in contact with tlits fluiib 
It s.till reaiaineil, however, to \}*? disctivereti, what 
was tJie true nature of the diamond. This was ae- 
compHshid by Lavoisier, who eaclosed diamonds in 
jars filltnJ with atmospheric air or oxygen gas, aati, 
after havijig cauMnl tliem to disap[>ear by the heat 
of a buniing-gloss, exaaiined the air in liie vess+'Is. 
Fie fouikl it to exhibit jtrecisely the sjuae pniperties 
as the air which results from the coiahustion of clmr- 
coal. This experimfut wils a!s<j performetl by Mor- 
veaii, who deoionstratetl the natun^ of the diamoad 
by still aaotlier iirraoifcmpat. A diamond wa^s en- 
cioseil ia a cavity made in a pit'ce of pure;^ soft iron ; 
a stop[>er of the stmie metal was drivea iato it, and 
die nmss was put into a small crucible, which was 
covcreil, luid tliis into a second ; ttie sjiace bt^tween 
liiem being filled with pure silicious sand. The 
whole was exjjosed, f<irs<ime time, to an tnlense heat* 
VVht'ii examined, the <bamond hud dii^appeared, arul 
the iron|Wit|j which it liad l>een in contact, was con- 
vert etl into steel. Now steel is a comjK>und of iron 
and carbon; and, as tlie diamond was n<»t visihle, 
and as there was no source from which the carbon 
could have been o1)taiiied, the conclusion was una- 
voidable, that the diamond was ptire carbon. Yet so 
diflerent Ih tliis mineral from charcoal, that it was, for 
n time, imagined that it contained same other ele 
nient than carbon ; hut the numerous and dehcaie 
expvriments of Sir H, Davy, and seveml otlierdie- 
rrusts, failcnl of deiectiog any thing ebe hi its compo- 
sition ; anil^ although there exists so great a diier- 
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eiice between Ihe ilLninmhl aiu! ohairoal, in llidr vx- 
ieriml propi»rtips we arc foTOeil to Ik^Iil-vp tliaL tliey 
nrc itlejitically i>t tlio same nature. I1w diiunoiid is, 
thprefore^ pure carbon, aod dJier?! fixim charcoal 
(leaving out of question its trifLin^r bnpuritkiv) only Ui 
the arraiifi^ement of its moierules. 

Tint sUDStanoe in which carlwin exists next in pu- 
rity is chart*oaL For oommon ptirfM>?es this is fire- 
parpfl liy piling billets of woo<_i in a pyniiniiiical forni, 
witii vacuities uetween tliein fur tlie aibnissiou of air, 
covering tiieni with eartJi^ Eind itiAajniii^ Uiem. In 
toDsequeoee of the heat, part of the ctiuiliiislible sub- 
stance Ls consiuned, part i:s vobitiUzed. to^etJier with 
a pOiTtiou of vrater^ miJ tfiere rejnaiiis tjehiii<l tlie bjr- 
neous fibre only of the wocxi, in the form of a black, 
l«ittle, and porous k>dy. When reqiiin^l pure* and 
In smrdl quantiLte^, for the in«rjK>s4*s of tiie chemist, 
it nmy Ije: obUiined hy immer>inij[ tlie wocmI iit sand 
contained in a cnicible exposed io heat. Accortiing; 
to tJie exjieriments of Messrs Allen and Pe[>ys, the 
weight of cliareoal obtained from lOii i>arts of difl'er- 
ent woocLs was as follows r— fir, IS' 17 ; li^iimi vitaj, 
ll'try; \mx, 1£0 25; \}eei:h, 15; oak, 17-40 j malia- 
gaiiy, 16^75. 

Lampblack \s eJiarctitil in a state of minute division, 
nnd is prejmreti for the demands of tnuic from the 
dregs which remain after the eliqiiation of pitch, or 
else from small pieces of fir-wood, whieh are bunieil 
In fimuM^es of a iMx'idiar con*! true tloii. the smokt^ of 
w I lie! I is made to piass tbroutfli a lon^r horiaontaii flue^ 
termiiuitingf in a close, iMJurdeil cJmmber» The ixxjI" 
of liiis cbaadier is raade of coarse cloth, through 
wliich the current of air escap4'.s, while the soot, or 
lamphlatrk, renmiiLs b*diind.— t'o/lr is a peculiar kinil 
of cl lajvmd, whi^-h reniains in tlie retort,, after tlie 
h Lilting of coal to procure the coal ^s. 

IfHjryi-hiack^ or animal charcoal , is obtain€'d from 
buuet^ made n^l-hot in a coveretl crucible, iiiid con- 
bIsIs of cluuToal ml3U?d witli Uie earthy matters of tlie 
bone. 

Wood clmrconl, well prepared, is of a di^'p-black 
colmu-, brittle mvA |>rirfjui*» tmteless and moilorous. 
It is infusible in uiiiy iu'at a fiinmce aui nusv^ ; hut, 
by tlie intense lui'at of a iMJwcrful £«:idvaiuc apfiandaN, 
it is luirtlenetl, and at len*^.li is voliUilizei!, presenting 
a 5nrfnc e witli u di>tijiet a|j|H'aniuce of lm\ in*; under' 
gone fiiHiou. The denSiily of charcoal, acconlin^ to 
Mr Leslie, \s littU' sliort of tJmt of tlie clbiaond itself, 
alUanij^i its specific g^nivity ha*, usually l)een consi- 
dered as low as 2*fM). Clmrcoal is iiLsolulile in uiiter, 
ami is not alfectetl by it at low temperatures ; hence 
WfMxleii !^akes, wliicJi are to b** iimnerse<l in water^ 
are often charr*tl to pre*er\'e them. 

Uwinf!|- to its peculiarly porous texture, chm*ci>al 
possesses Uu^ projx'rty *>f alteorbiing a large qiiantitj 
uf air, or otlier iT'^^ses^ at common teinpenLliires, and 
ofyirlding the frreuter part of them when lieatctL It 
appears, fn>m tlie researtJies of Saiissiire^ di^it ihtJer- 
43llt pLses aiv absorl>ed hy it in ilifiVrent i>ro|M>rti<wis. 
U« found that cliarctTial prejiaredl from Imjx-wcxkJ all- 
torbs, during tlie space of twenty- foiu: or tliirly-4,ix 
liaurs, of 

AfinDOini«c«] fa*, 00 timet it* voiumc ; 

Moriatie axadf . ftS do. 

Cftrtionifl acid, . 3>S do. 

Oxvfpo, . , 4 0'95 do. 
HydrofeOr . * 1*75 do. 

rtiart^oal likewise absorbs tlie odorifenuw nm\ ccd- 
uuring principles of most animal and vegetable sid>- 
iUuicea. Thus, all saline sulKst^inces, which, fmm 
Uie ndherence of vegetable or ajiirnid cxtrjirthe mat- 
ter, are of a brown CO loMr,—a% crude tartar, crude 
iutx«, imimre oirbonate of aimuonin, ai^l oilier f^lt^, 
— nay, afler being digested through the ttietlinm of 
water with charcoal Se obtained white by a second 



rrystallizatloih Resins, gum-resins, assafcatldaj of^ 
um, balsams, essential oila, and many other tfiibiitiiir- 
ce^, even tho«e thM liave the stron^^est smell, avB 

renderpti nejirly inodoroiu* when they are rubbi»d wilit 
charc'oai and water, or when Milution^ of tiiem ill 
alajlio! an? macerated with tlie cliarcioal, or filtrated 
repeatedly through it. A numlx-r of tJie vegetable 
tincttire?* and infusions also lose their eoloor^ smelly 
and much of their tJi«itep by the same process. Caii>- 
mon vinegar, on l^eiiig hoiictl with cliarooul powder, 
becomes colourless. Malt spirit^ by dLslillation with 
charcoal, is fn*ed froia it.i disagreeaWe flavour. In 
the siime manner wine^, also, IjetXMue oolourle^, and 
iiistil!ei.I waters los*^ their odours. W'ater, whicti, 
from luniiig l>een long kept in woode^n vi'ss<*Lsi, aa 
diniiTi; louiL^ voyiiges, Imsncquired an othiisive smell, 
is lit |iri\ cd of it by liltration tlirougli chaitiMd |kjw* 
der, or even by ngitation wiili it for a few uuimten, 
eN[)ecially wlien a few drops of sulphuric acid liave 
also been added. Hence, also, it lias been huitd 
that, by diarring the inside of casks for keeping wa- 
ter, it may be preserveil a long tune i\1tliout sjtoUing, 
(liarcofd can even nuuove or pi-event tlie putres- 
cence of animal matter. If a piwe of flesh lut« be- 
come taiiitA-d, the t/i5Le nnd smell may, in a gtvnt 
measure, Im^ removed, by nibbing it wilii rharcoal 
]H>vvd*T - Hnd it iiL'iy Ije prcaer^Hl fresh for some 
time hy burymsf it in the same suljstance. To pro- 
duce tliese e fleets, liirtvever. it is nece&sary that tlie 
ctiarcoal sliould have been well calcined and newly 
pw^pared. 

The uses of cluirraJil are extetisive. It is used as 
t'tiel in variou-s arts, where a stnmg heat is required 
witJiout smoke, as in dyeiu*^, and in variou§ melal- 
Inrgic operations. By cementation witli charcoal, 
iron in converted into steel. It is used in the manu* 
facture of gimjHJwder, in its liner state of aggrega- 
tion, under tlie form of ivory-black, llam[vbbick, &c. 
It is the basis of Itlack ]>aint ; and, nnxed wilh f«t 
oils and resmous matter^ to give a due consisleJice , 
it formi* the composition of prhiting ink. It b tist'd 
to destroy colour and odour, jiarticularly in sirups ; 
to purify honey ; to resist initrefaction ; ^ confitie 
heat, and ftir a niualHT of other important piu*pose«. 
When chnrciml la heatt^l lo a certain degreej" 
the ojien nir, or in oxy;^i'n gna, it takes fire, i 
Ijums with the pn>diictitMi of mi elastic vapour, wf 
\u\s been calliMl carbon k acid gas. It is usually ob- 
tJiinetl, however, by other processes. It exbt*, 
combined with lime, in the difierent varieties of 
limestone, marble, imd cluilk ; and, if any of these 
stdwtances lie exposed to a strong heat, tlie 
of t!ie acid to liie lime is «i flir weakeiu-d, 
assumes tlie clastic form, ana may be* collected, 
easier niiide ijt also practised fur effecting its dtl- 
lunou, through the alfusion of one of uie moire 
powerfid acitls. 

Fniia the experiment of the direct formation of 
this iu'id. by the c<niibustion of cimrcoal in oxygen 
gas, its comfKisition has Wen detcnained to be "ill 
carlion and 72 -d oxygen. Teiuumt dlieitriiti'd lU 
nature analytically, hy jiassing tlie vapoiu* of phr><^ 
phonts over cliidk. or tlie cm-bonrite of lime, beateil 
to reihiess in a gla^s tube. The plio^plionisi to<»k 
oxygen from the carlMUiic acid, ctuircoal, in the form 
of a light, black powder, was deposite<l, and the 

f»hosphoric acid, whith %va9 formed, united with tiM 
ime. 

Cftrlxmic acid is a colourless, inodorous, elastic 
fluid, whii'h fmssesscs all the phy&ical ppoperiies of 
ilie gases in an eminent tlegree, ami requires a pres- 
sure of thirty-six atniosjiheres to condense it into a 
liquid. Its specific gravity, ctminared with coti 
air, is r5;i77. It extingnislie* otirnmg siibnt^ 
of all kinils, nnd is incapable of sup|wrting tltel 
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S]>iration of animals, its presence^ even in a moderate 
proix>rtion, being soon fatal. An animal cannot live 
ill air which contains sufficient carbonic acid for 
extinguishing a Hgfated candle ; and hence the prac- 
tical rule of letting down a burning taper into old 
wells or pits, before any one ventures to descend. 
When an attempt is made to inspire pure carbonic 
acid^ a violent spasm of the glottis takes place, 
whidi prevents the gas from entering the lung's. If 
it be so much diluted with air, as to admit of its 
passing the glottis, it then acts as a narcotic poison 
on the system. It is this gas which so often proves 
destructive to persons sleeping in a confinecf room 
with a pan of burning charcoal. Lime-water be- 
comes turbid when brought into contact with car- 
bonic acid, from the union of the lime with the sas, 
and the insoluble nature of the compound Sius 
fonned. Hence, lime-water is not only a valuable 
test of the presence of carbonic acid, but is firequently 
used to withdraw it altogether from any gaseous 
mixture that contains it. Carbonic acid is absorbed 
by water. Recently-boiled water dissolves its own 
volume of carbonic acid, at the common temperature 
and pressure ; but it wUl take up much more if the 

{iressure be hicreased. Water and other liquids, which 
lave been charged with carbonic add under great 
pressure, lose the greater part of the gas when the 
pressure is removed. The efTervesceiice which takes 
place on opening a bottle of ginger beer, cider, or 
brisk champaign, is owin^ to ue escape of carbonic 
acid gas. Water which is frilly saturated with car- 
bonic add gas sparkles when it is poured frvmi one 
vessel to another. The solution has an agreeably 
acidulous taste, and gives to litmus paper a red 
stain, which is lost on exposure to the air. On the 
addition of lime-water to it, a doudiness is produced, 
which at first disappears, because the carbonate of 
lime is soluble m an excess of carbonic acid ; but a 
permanent predpitate ensues, when the free acid is 
neutralised by an additional Quantity of lime-water. 
The water which contains carbonic add in solution 
is wholly deprived of the gas by boiling. The 
agreeable pungency of beer, porter, and ale is, in a 
great mensure, owing to the presence of caiHixmic 
acid ; by tlie loss of which, on exposure to the air, 
they Ijecome stale. All kinds of spring and well- 
water contain carbonic acid, which they absorb from 
the atmosphere, and to which they are partly in- 
debted for their agreeable flavour. Boiled water has 
an insipid taste, firom the absence of carbonic acid. 
Carbonic acid is always present in the atmosphere, 
even at the summit of tiie highest momitains. Its 
origin is obvious. Besides bemg formed abundantly 
by the combustion of all sulistances which contain 
carbon, the respiration of animals is a fruitfril source 
of it, as may be proved by breathing a few minutes 
into lime-water. . It is also generated in all the 
spontaneous changes, to which dead animal and 
vegetable matters are subject. The carbonic add 
proceeding from such sources is commonly diffused 
equably through the air ; but, when any of these 
processes occur in low, confined situations, as in the 
galleries of mines or in wells, the gas is then apt to 
accumulate there, and form an atmosphere odled 
choke damn, which proves &tal to any animals that 
are placed in it. These accumulations take place 
only where there is some local origin for the cartwnic 
acid ; for example, when it is generated by fermen- 
tative processes going on at the surfece of the 
gromid, or when it issues directly fit)m the earth, as 
happens at the grotto del Cane, in Italy, and at 
Pyrniont, in Westphalia. 

Though carbonic add is the product of many 
natural operations, no increase of its quantity in the 
atmosphere it ditcovenble. Such an increase ap- 
u. 



pears to be prevented by tlie process of vegetation. 
Growing plants purii^ the air by witiidravring car- 
bonic add, and yielohig an equal volume of pure 
oxygen in return ; but iiniether a frill compensation 
fi^r uie deterioration of the air by respiration is pro- 
duced in tliis way, has not, as yet^ been satisfru^riiy 
determined. 

Carbonic acid abounds in mineral springs, such as 
those of Tunbridge, Carlsbad, and Saratoga. In 
combination with fime, it forms extensive masses of 
rock, which occur in all countries, and in every for 
mation. It unites with allcaline substances, and the 
salts so produced are called carhamaies. Its acid 
properties are feeble, so that it is unable to neutra- 
tiae completely the alkaline properties of potash, 
soda, and lilhia. For the same reason, all the cap- 
bonates, without exception, are decomposed by the 
muriatic and all the stronger adds: the carbonic 
add is displaced, and escapes in the form of gas. 

Another g^aseous compound of carbon wSh oxy- 
gen, called carbonic oxide, exists, or may be obtained 
By heating powdered chalk, or any carbonate whidi 
can bear a red heat without decomposition, with iron 
filings in a gun-barreL It is evolved together with car- 
bomc acid gas, frtun which it may be freed by agitatfaig 
the mixed gases with lime-water, when the carbonic 
acid is absorbed, apd the gas in question is left in a 
state of purity. It is colourtess and insipid. Lime-water 
does not absorb it, nor is its transparency affected by 
it. When a lighted taper is introduced into a jar of 
carbonic oxyde, it takes fire, and bums calmly at its 
surface, with a lambenty blue flame. It is incapable 
of supporting respiration. A mixture of 100 mea- 
sures of carlx>nic oxyde, and rather more than 50 of 
oxygen, on being exploded in Volta's eudiometer by 
electricity, disappear, and 100 measures of carbonic 
acid gas occupy theu: place ; from wfaidi the exact 
composition of carbonic oxyde is easily dedond. 
For carlwnic acid contains its own balk of oxygen ; 
and, since 100 measures of carbonic oxyde, wiu 60 
of oxygen, form 100 measures of carboidc add, it 
follows that 100 of carbonic oxyde are composed of 
50 of oxygen, united with precisely the same quantity 
of carbon add as is contained in 100 measures of 
carbonic acid. ConsequeJitly, the compositioo of 
carbonic acid being. 



Vapottr of carbon, 100 
Oxysen gas, . . . tOO 

too eaibonic acid cas. 

Carbon 6 

Oxygeo, 19 

9t earbonic acid, 

that of carbonic oxyde must be. 

Vapour of carbon, 100 
Oxytfin g»a, ... 50 

100 carbonic oxyd« giin* 

C«rt>on ' . . 6 

Oxygen, ....... Q 

14 carbonic oxyde. 

Its specific gravity is 0*9721. 

The process for generating carbonic oxyde will 
now be intellisfible. The priiidple of the method is 
to bring carbonic acid, at a red-heat, in contact with 
some substance which has a strong afiBnity fbr ox^ 
gen. This condition is fiilfiUed 1^ igni£injg chalk, 
or any of the carbonates, with half its weight of iroo 
filings, or of cfaaicoal. The carbonate is rednoedto 
its caustk; state, and tha caibooic add is oonverted 
into carbonk; oxyde by yieldoig oxygen Co the iron 



i»r Uieduirtoal, Wlieii iiw first h u^^d, an ovytk of i 
irun is tJie pn>duct ; vvht-ii duircual h Miipluyfdj, (Jic 
charcoal itsf^lf is corj verted iiiLo rai'boiiic oxyd*-. 

CAR BON A RI [coltwrs) ; tlie name oft* iurge po- 
Ulieiil secret society ill Ilaly. Accoiiiiiji^ to llie Me- 
moirs of Uie Seeret Societies <uf the South ol' Italy, 
jiaptieiihirly tlie Carboiuiri, tniiLsluted from tlw Ori- 
ginal Maiiiiscriiit (Londuii, t82l), it emerged fi-om 
Its former ol>si iirity in 1818. It hm pybrislieti m- 
^tnittioiis, eiiteeJitiiinss of tlie difterent l]ely^^e!^J, stii- 
lutes, rituals, ami so on, wliieli g^ive. Ijowcv er^ only 
H ^larlial view of {h^ subjec t, wiUiout entering into 
tile aecret motives of the leaders, and tlie reiirspirit 
of tlie whole ^oeiety. Tliey have a tradition Lliat 
they weTie founded by P' rancid I. of France, ou which 
iu'< ouiit they tlriiik to his meniory at tFieir festivaLs. 
It U evidently goio^ too tkr to as^^iocintc thein wiUi 
tJie disturluince^i wnioiig ilie German peiksanlry in tJie 
Ijeginniu^ of ttie I fitJi century, or to look fur tljeir 
origui in die oppressive forest la\v»* of tJie NooxiiiUi 
kmg^ of Eni>laiid. If, however, as llieir antiquity 'is 
not to lie illsptiteil, Uiey eoiild l>e [troved to l>e a 
branch of the W'aldeiise^, tJieir religjoos cJianM-ter. 
which aims at evangelical ptunty and a rejection of 
tniditioiiS; would Ix^ lx*st accounted for. Acx-onliii^ 
to Botta^s Hiiioire d'ltaiie, the republieaiw tied^ mi- 
ihr tlie reign of Jixiclma (Murat) to llie reeess^^s of 
thti Abruzii,^ inspired witli an eqiuil hntretl of the 
French niid of Fenlijiand. They tormed a secret 
coufcdenicy, ami called Uiemselves calHerx. Their 
etiief, Capobiau€o, i)ossesse^t ^N-at talents as aii ora- 
tor. Tlie war-cry — *^ Revenj^e for the hinfi crushed 
by the wolf !"— revealed the objects of the society. 
Ferdimu}il mid raroliiie endeavoured to obtain their 
assistance against the French. Prince Molitenii hmi- 
!!ielf a republiciui at heart, wa«i sent to tbem for tJiis 
purpose. Count Orloii', in Iijji work on Xaple^, n*j- 
criU's llie foiauktion or revival of Llie Carlxuuiri to 
r|ueen Curoliiie of Naples : otliers assert tliat Magh- 
ella. U*e former niiiiister of policd gave this j*ticiety 
it!4 present iinfmrtance. Maghella^ a native Geno- 
ese, was randt* minister of police in the time of the 
Lig:uriaii repulilic, and, after it was united wiili 
Frant e, director of the tobacco monopoly. When 
Murat a.sceudeil the tJirone of Naples, he employed 
him in tlie defiartment of police, ami, after the lupse 
of some time, appiinte<1 him minister. All hbs efforts 
were direi'ted to tlie union and in(tei>eudem'e of Italy ■ 
and, for tliis purpo^, he made iisc of the society of 
the CarlKJiiari, whicii he refonned and extended- In 
\H\t, he yrge<i his stjvereijj^n to nmku hiuiM^lf inde- 
TJendent of N'apfileon, and Ui mise tlie stauilanl of li- 
berty and independence in Italy. Murat was siii^v^ 
jM>rted by the ( iirlMamri (who desired a constitution J 
onlydm-ing tlie short intervals in which it was lioptJ 
tJiat he would net accortiiuff to these sutj^estions. In 
tlie !4eqiiel, he mfonneil his urrjther4ii4aw, Napoleon, 
of the de-^igus of Ma^hella, and dt^livered him, as it 
native (ieiUH^se, to Frftiiecr, wliere he live*!, for some 
time, untler fJie sujH»rintendence of tlie i:«>li<^'. In 
1815, he petunied to Italy, iind eiterteil bis inl!uenee 
chiefly in the SlJites of tlie Church, tlien oceupb^l by 
x\ J orat, A t'ter tl le ext>iil sion nf M urjit by the A ustriiin 
armies, he w?}s first Ciirrie*! to a lUm^rimi fortrf^s, 
niVerwanbi delivercti to tlie Vm^ of Sartlinia, imprison- 
e<l fr»r a yenr, in Fenestrelles, and then set at lilwrty, 
Tlie ntmd of llie Cttrlwiittri is taken from the colliery. 
CleariiijEf tlie wood of wolves (opposition to tyramiy) 
is tlie basis of their symbuls. By this, they are said 
lo have meituit^ at first, only deliverance from fonMijn 
doDUfiion ; but, in later times, deracM'rtitieal and anti- 
nOQftTL'hiejd principles liave sprmig[ up, whit^i were 
pfollahly dificusfted chiefly amon|r the hififhcr ile|frees 
of ihe Qftler. lliey call one unother ^rW cvumtM. 
Thorn fiiltm wcooa degree are eiilk-^l Pifthagvrmm, 



ajul the oath of admission is, ** Hatred to all tyrants !" 
Oftlie third de^rw, whose existence cjimiot be doiib 
eil^ little Ls known. There are even traces of 
fourtti de*pree. A general union of the order i 
a common he4uJ seems not to liave bei'n eflected. T'l 
separate societies hi the snmll towns entx?red into , 
connexion witli each otJier \ but Ibis lanon exteiu 
no fartlier tiuiii the pnivince. The place of u&seil 
biy is called the hut {barrticn)i tJie exterior parts i 
ciilled tlie womt; the uiterinr of the hut is called 1 
c&iUery {fettdiia). The confederation of all die liii 
of tlie province is culled %iw republic, geneniliy be« 
ing the ancient nmne of tlie province ; for in^itiino 
tile reptdiic of //w/ Luctmntt in Principato Ciir 
which consisted of 1 8J? huts, and had its seat at 
ipnio r tlie Easl Lucanmn republic j in the proviiici 
BasilicBla* chief seat at Potenxa ; tlie repubiics 
Hirpima, Dautua, &c* The chief hut-S {alta vendii 
at N aples and at Salerno endeiivoiired lo effect a j 
neral union of the order, at h'ust for tlie kkijrdom ; f 
the attempt appears to have Iw^n uusticcii^ul, 
wluit degree, however, the fceluifl;* of the nation w« 
prepared lor the objrct, appears tnmi the ik«.'t,that t 
order, S{ion after its foiuidatioii, continnetl from 2i,{ 
lo 3(),tX)0 menib+^rs^ and increased so mpidly, tliat,J 
spread tlirou>^h all Itikly. lu ll^'iD, in ttte month 
AhircJi alone, aluout &50,0fX) new members are mid i 
liave Ixeii admitted. Whole cities jomed it ; 
little town Lfiudano, in Abruazo Citra, in Man 
lyl4, containetl l*itX) arineil members of U»e onJe 
I'be teniis of admission coidd not, of course, 
been dithctdt ; even notorious robliem became Ca 
bunari J and the assertion, tlmt their adimssioti 
fected an immediate reformation of their life, will i 
meet witli nmch credit. The cler^ ai^f tiit miiiu 
ui pitrticular, seeiii to have ihroiij^eii for ndmissio 
llie relitfious chaKicter of the onter appears from i 
statyes : *' Every carbonaro lias the natural and * 
lieimble ri^ht to worship the Almighty accordixii^ i 
tiis own opinions ami the dictateii oihis coosc* 
and diis ^»irit shows most clearly tiie imp 
iiuce of the oriJer ; for it is tar more dilficuit to 
siipjiressed ttain tJie fmlitical .spirit, and indic&lesj 
more miivt^rsal anil [>rofoiind excitement. The C 
l>tjnari seem to liave IxuTowe*! nimiy forms from 
freemawns, but did not, proljably, originate fn 
diem. Kven in Italy, freemasonry is cousidered «' 
ti net . Besides tlie C a rboiiari , sev eral other a 
cietie^ tmve Ix'en fomicd — tJie Europetm Fm 
the iieaoiiiie (Dtcm), at whose heaa was A J 
roiiber. Giro Annichiarico (formerly a cli 
who, in 1817, was taken prisoner an«l e% 
jfcueml Church. With him his tri>op,c 
few mendx^rs, was extingfiiislietb ((Jn the 
ami the coiLstitution of tlie Carbonari, during^ tlie I 
of Nil |io Icon, see Htrnkfi, xix.) AtUT Uie 
'iion of the Neapolitan luid Pietlmontesc re vol u 
18"/1, the t-arljoium, tJiroufi^hout Ilaly.Avere de 
Ifuilty of high treason, ami puinslie*! as such by 
hiws. Some interesting 6wts coneeminj^ them 
contatned ui l>e ^Mt's traginents from my Life 
lime (Itrmiswick, IHtl) ; hut ttie book is such ax 
ture of pn-siioipiion uikl exaggefulion, that it is \ 
little value to any reailer who is iK>i sufiicieilUy r 
quainted witli the |»olitictd ail'airs of thai time U> i 
tinffuish tlie fal^e from the true. The Ca " 
added one more to tlie aLLempts of Italy to i 
wish as old as its misfortunes ; diut is, to bU 
erance from a forei|pi yoke, and to become \ 
umler one ^vemment. There Irns iKii eat' 
Italian of Udent, from Dante. wtK> called his i 
di dofor* o*Ml& (mansion of pain), down Ut the I 
times, jKM't or |iohtician, who tins not li 
dividetl stiite ol his country, and substTibwl thei 
ment of Petrarca, Jialia mia, Itctuhv *ia m 
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■ CARBONIC ACID. See Carbon. 

CARBONIC OXYDE. See Carbon. 

CARBUNCLE. See Garnei. 

CARBUNCLE, in surcrery; a roundish, Iiard, livid 
nnd painful tumour, quickly tending to mortification, 
und (when it is malignant) connected with extreme 
debility of the constitution. When this complaint is 
symptomatic of Uie plague, a pestilential bubo usually 
attends it. (See Plaette) 'i'he carbuncle is seated 
deeply, in parts provided with cellular membrane, and 
therefore does not soon discover its whole dimensions, 
nor the ill digested matter it contains. 

CARCASS (in French, earcasse), in military lan- 
guage ; an iron case filled with combustible materials, 
whidi is discharged fwm a mortar, like a bomb. 
There w^ere formerly two kinds, oblong and ruund 
ones, but they are now out of use.— In arciiitecture, 
carcass signifies the tunber-work of a house, before it 
is eitlier lathed or plastered. 

CARCINOMA. See Cancer. 

CARD. Phiying-cards are, probably, an inven- 
tion of the East, as appears from the name wliich cards 
Qriffinally bore in Italy (naibi), and still bear ui Spain 
and Portugal (naipcs), w^hich word, in the Oriental 
languages, signifies divinaiion or prognostication. If 
it could be proved that the Gipsies first made cards 
known in Asia and Africa, this supposition would be 
placed beyond doubt. It is asserted, that the Arabs 
or Saracens learned the use of cards from the Gipsies, 
and spread the use of them in Europe. The course 
tliat lArd-playing took, in its diffusion through Europe, 
shows that it must Iiave come fix>m the Last, for it 
was found in the eastern and southern countries be- 
fore it was in tlie western. The historical tnices of 
the use of cards are found earliest in Italy, then in 
Germany, France, and Spain. The first cards wei-e 
painted, and the Italian cards of 1290 are acknow- 
ledged to have been so. The art of printing cards 
Mras discovered by tlie Germans, between 1350 and 
1.360. The Geniians have, moreover, made many 
changes in cards, both in the figures and the names. 
The tanzknechtsspiel, which is regarded as the first 
German game with cards, is a German uivention. Of 
this u^anie we find an imitation in France, in 13^)2, un- 
der the name of lansquenet, which continued to be 
played there till the time of Moliere and Regnard, 
and, perhaps, still longer. The first certain trace of 
card-playing in France occiu^ in the year 1361, and 
Charles VI. is said to liave amused liimself with it 
during his a(!kni*ss, at tlie end of tlie 14th century. 
The modem French figures are said to have been in- 
vented in France between 1430 and 1461. It has 
lieen said that cards were known in Spaui as early as 
1:332, but this opinion is supported by no evidence. 
Tlie earliest indication of card-playing in Spain is its 
prohibition by the king of Castile, John I., in 1387, 
when it must, consequently, have been very preva- 
lent. One of the best works on the different games 
at cards is the well-known treatise of Hoyle. (For 
the different games, see the respective articles.) 

CARDAMOM, small {cardamomum minus; am" 
omum cardamomum^ Limueus); a peremiial plant 
growing in tlie East Indies. The fruit is used as a 
stimulant and excitant. Triangular capsules, from 
four to five lines in length, of a yellowish-white, con- 
tain the seeds, which are of a brown coloiu-, a plea- 
sant, aromatic smell, a warm, pepper-like taste, 
weaker, however, than that of the various peppers. 
In France, it is much less used than in Britain and the 
'Jnited States. — The great and middle cardamoms are 
furnished by other species of amomum, as yet unob- 
ienred and undeacribed. They may be only varieties 
uf the preceding. Tlidr properties are not so ener- 
sieClc.' 

CARDAN, or CARDANO, Gbumimj {Hienm^ 



mus CardoHus). This fiunous philosopher, physician, 
and mathematician, was bom ui 1501, at Favia, and 
was educated, from his fourth year, very carefully in 
the house of his &ther, a physician and lawyer in Mi- 
Ian, distinguished for his learning and integrity. In 
liis twentieth year, he went to Pavia to complete his 
studies ; and, after two years, he began to explain 
Euclid. He was, subsequently, prafessor of mathe- 
matics and medicine in Milan. 1:1 e tlien returned to 
Pavia, again visited Milan, taught, for some time, at 
Bologna, and, meeting with some difficulties there, 
went to Rome. Here he was received into the 
medical college, and was allowed a pension by the 
pope. He declined the invitations of the king of 
Denmark, on account of the climate and of the 
religion of that country. The latter reason for his 
refi^ appears strange from a man who was ac- 
cused of irreligiou ; but his biographers differ with 
regard to his religious opinions. Contradictory pas- 
sages are cited from his works, which cannot sur- 
prise us ill one who was lost hi cabalistic dreams and 
paradoxes, and pretended to have a fiEoniliar demon 
[dismon famiiiaris), from whom he received warnings, 
&c. All tliis excited the theologians against him, 
who attacked his orthodoxy, andeveii accused him 
of atheism, but certainly without foundation. The 
truth is, that Cardan was superstitious, but tiis chi- 
meras were in opposition to the reigning supersti- 
tions of the age. He believed so implicitly ui astro- 
logy, tliat he urew his own horoscope several times, 
and ascribed the fiEdsehood of his predictions, not to 
the uncertainty of the art, but to his own ignorance. 
His two works, De Subtiiitate and De Rerum Vane- 
tate, contain the whole of his natural philosophy and 
metaphysics, and are curious as an instance of a 
strange mixtiure of wisdom and folly. Cardan wrote, 
also, on medicine. His writings on tliis subject, 
amid much trash, rx>ntain some sound ideas. His 
&me as a physician vras so great, that the primate of 
Scotland, who had been sick for ten years, and had 
consulted thie physicians of the king of France, and 
of the emperor of Germany, without success, invited 
him to Scotland, and was restored to health by his 
prescriptions. His highest claims to the gratitude 
of the learned rest on nis mathematical di^veries. 
Algebra, which, from the tune of its origin, had been 
cultivated almost exclusively in Italy, excited, at 
that time, much rivalry among the mathematicians, 
who carefully kept their discoveries secret, in order 
to triumph over each other in their public disputes. 
Cardan, it is said, was told that Tartalea had dis- 
covered the solution of eauations of the third degree, 
and obtained the secret nom him by stratagem and 
iinder promise of silence, but published the method, 
m 1545, in his Ars magna. A violent dispute arose, 
which cannot now be decided with certainty. The 
honour of giving his name to the invention has re< 
mained to him who first made it known, and it is still 
called the formula of Cardan. It is universally 
believed that Cardan discovered some new cases, 
which were not comprehended in the rule of Tar- 
talea; that he discovered the multiplicity of the 
roots of the higher equations, and, finally, tfie exist- 
ence of negative roots, the use of which he did not, 
however, understand. His tranquillity was disturbed, 
not only by the attacks of his enemies, but also by 
his own extravagances, which are related in his 
work De Vita propria, no doubt with much tuast" 
geration. They are exposed with so much frank 
ness, that those who have judged him with indul- 
gence have been obliged to suppose him subject to 
fits of msanity. He died, probably, in 1576, aoooid- 
ing to some accounts, by voluntary starvation, thai 
he might not survive the year in which he had pre- 
dicted that his dmth woidd occur. All his works 
n2 
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CARDlFF^ — CARDINAL. 



to tliP fiiiiiiWr f»r mow Llinii fifty ^ utv foniamfHl in 
the ediLioii of LywjLs, Ibivi^ in leu voU», folio. 

CARDIFF; or CAERDIFF; a Umii in filamor^ 
gaifelure, ^ooth Wales. silimLtHl yjxui tJit" binks of 
the river TpC It is irrt-^lady Imillt, h u. biLsy tmd- 
iiig-plflce, imd the cupitol of the comily. t sierillfl', 
nipniiinw tlie farfret* on ihf Tajf, is f.jiicl to owe its 
origin to Jestyn ap (Iwripm, wJio built the towji ont 
of the niin^ of llie ail'iacent Runian htfltion at Rtiath, 
in lUi* year 1080. liubt^rt Fitzliumon, a kiiisniiui of 
William tlie conqueror, first resided heri- in tlie year 
1001, aiid is supposed to Imve ereeted the eastle in 
tlie year illO, In a dimj^eoti, near the eotnuiee to 
Uiis stroiijff-hold, Robt^rt, duke of Nonnnndy, wnj* 
confiiie^l by hi^ brother, Heni7 1., fur twenty-six 

rSf luiviii^ lieen previously dejirived of \m si^tit 
tlmt unnatuml usurper* Durinf^ Cromweirs i 
wars, Ciudi ft' castle was iKHuljamleil for three suc**^ 
iive days, and oiiJy prldwl at lusi frtmi tlie tieaeJiery 
of a dfsierLer. Population in li'iSl, tilfi7* 

C A R D 1 ti A N , a nia rit iiue eount y of W» 1 es. The 
•iirface of the iioriliem and eastern iiart^ h moiui- 1 
tHi lions, but inters j)erseil with fertile valley^j wtnle 
tile sontlieni mitl western tlistiit ts an* more level, 
and proibiee iibuudun< e of von\. The soil iii tlie 
vaics IS eJiietly peat, capable of growing eitJier jEfniin 
or gfuss, hy the applieation of iinie : Llie higher 
j^undn ronsist of a li^jht j^ndy loam, and the 
uiotin tains iire cofitp<ise<l eluefiy of elay-sbte. The 
aj^iicultiiral produce of this county Ls eonipurative- 
iy small ; bffu'k-eattle» slieep, iind wix>l, are the 
Mt/iple cooimodities ; tnit com is sometimes procured 
hy iin^Kirtation from oilier cotmties. Few eonnties 
of En^lajKl or VVale«» are richer in mineral treaMires, 
and few or none also derive mj little hem; fit from the 
Bossessiion. Silver, lead, und eopj>er, have been 
IbuiKl here for centuries Uuk. Sir Hugh Mi«liileton 
■cquired the fortune which he ex|>en«tt*d in eontliict- 
tor the new river to Loudon ^ in ilie silver and lend 
turner of Cwravyiiiliig ; hut this, as well as tJurty-five 
mines of cop|ier, had, and silver, all containeil lu the 
hills of Uiis eouniy, and worked successively at vari- 
ous titnes, h now totally idjimdon«tl. Periiapis tlie 
wniit of eojil in the vicinity, may be the o<'easi<jn *>f 
tlie di scon tiniui nee of s4!mt- \\(H'k>, as it rendp|*s the 
produce of otlier* net e-'^Jny lu l>e rxporletl to the 
ttiieltiiig^-fiiruoces of S\\aiiHiii nnil of UrisloL The 
priiidpal town* are, the Uiruii^h tind couuty-town of 
Cardigan, l^mjM^er, Al)ery-stwitii, Tn-^^nrrtin, nnd 
HMt of Newra>tle-iii-Endyn. Then* iire no iiiann- 
lACtoHes condurteti hen-, Fojitibtion of the rriunty 
in 1831, «i4J80 ; of the ht>n>u^h nml parish, 5^795* 

CARDINAL ; acler^imn of tlie Catholic church, 
tviio lias a riglit to a voie in tlie choice of the pi>|H\ 
1 he cardinals are next in divinity to tin' pop*% enjoy 
tlie rank of princes ^ anil, since KCH, have lKJm<t the 
tide of emmf nee. I'he orijtjin of tlie dignity «if ear- 
diimls is uncertain. The name is derived from car- 
died). The same name was gfiven. 
or lliPodosiiiSi to tlie hi^rliesl civil 
oflSoen la tlie itete. Till tlie eleventh century, the 
title of cnrdmal was cotjimoii t^> all elergymeii who 
artunily ofliciated hi any 4-iuin-Ji. Fnmi thbr time 
the pojies, lia\ine; grown powerful, fnrmetla collefje, 
a secret councif uf ecclesiastics of high rank, to 
whom^ alone, tlic title of cardwai was soon re^icn eil, 
hy way of i inLiience ; and, under Aleianiler !IL, in 
UcM), tlwy tibiuiiud the exclusive right nf choosiiifj 
tlie pOfH', u nil MUM h opnosilion, however, on the 

Cof tile o(lp>T iiniiian clerjry, and much scandal. 
K-rnt \\\ (I3i43- it^AS gnvc tJiein a rank alxne 
Ujc* bifliopA, topetlicr wiUi the red lial. ural Boni- 
fcce VI II. nsAi^netl to iheni llie priiK'ely mantle* 
l*r*wn VllL irnvi* them the tide eminence, instea«l 
%it iuMtrinimi , iitueh they Iiad eiytiyed till tlien. 



With tile pope, 11 icy tonn the sacred college, nn 
are thvideti intti iltiee ranks — fourteen curdinMl-de 
cons* fifty cnnlinal-priests, and six cardinal-bishop 
who take iheir names from llie ancient bishopr 
t)stia (to which is addeti tliat of St Riifin), Porto, Si 
binii. Palestriniit Frascali. find Alba* In 152ci, Uii" 
iininlMT WHS fixed at seventy by Sintus V.j but it 1 
by no means neeevNary tlmt tliis nundjer shcndd 
always full, inul, in modem time**, it lias ^neral] 
not been so. 1 he number of bishops only is ulwti 
complete. The clioice of tlie iHrdiuals depeiH 
solely on tlie pope. He causes the names of tho 
ajjpointetl to Ije read in tlie coiisiston.% witli t^ie I 
inula ^'Fratrcit hafjebttW (^'e sludl receive m bn 
rcn, ^c-). Till' red <*ardinaPfi hat is (ypnt to tin 
elected, to infomi them of their election* Thfl 
dress consists of a snrpliccwitli a sliort piirj^vle ma 
tie, and a small cap, over which they W€*ar & In 
with silk strinjEfs and taisels at tlie end. The cola 
is eitJier red or violet. The prerop^atives of c«n 
nals, in dlfTerent countries, luv iliflVrent. (For Hu 
winch tliey enjoy in Fi^iMe, see tlie article Cardm 
in the Dicttmmaire tie Theniagie, loulonse^ 1811 
The king of France pr'^^'^ ^ cardinal tlie title of* 
Mm. A cardinal, sent to a prhice in a diplo 
charnfrter from tJie pope, is called kgatus a tuUr 
tie latere. A province, tlie governor of uiiich 
canlinal, takes the title of a legation. The i 
of the cardinals is, at present, not lar^, and, < 
pa ml to tluit of w>me of tlie rich clerey in Euglan 
is small, Ihe iia^mrtance aud authority of the can 
nals has, of course, sunk very much iii ni«xle 
times, like tlir)se of Uie other di*rnitaries of 
Catholic church, the pope himself inc hideth Fo 
merly, they iirei'edwi tlie princes of the blood, sat 1 
the ri";ht of kin^^ on, or near tlie tlirone, and we 
cxinsiilered erpiiil to kiiifjs in rank. For the ma 
in whi<1i t^ley climise tlie iiopCj si^e Conciave^ 

CARDINAL POINTS ; the four intersections ( 
the hoHBon with the ineridian and tlie prime verti< 
circle. They ciJtncide with tlie four cardinal rv^wig 
of the heaveas, and are, of cours«', 1H>* dLsttuU 
each oilier. Tlie inteniietliiite points are calli 
tyiitttiertti pmnit. 

CARDINAL VTRTCES, or prmeipal i 
momls ; a name applii^t to those virtues to irhk 
all tlie rest are siilioi'dimite^ or which comprelieii 
all tlie others. The distribution of the virtues, whi< 
lie?i at tlie foundation of tiiis notion, had its orijrin 
the old Grecian philosophy; aiali the Mime numix 
is fcjimd liere as in tlie elements of nature* Thei 
principal virtues, as eniiuieratHl by Plato, are, i^r 
fience, teinpemnce, fortitiule, antl /instice. Tlie tfjii 
first seem to relate to the duties of mnii towanis hiH 
self, and to nirrespindwitli the triple division oft 
siinl into tlie inl( Jlectnal , tlie irnitioiial (the 9«il i 
the sensual desires), and tlie seat of the nfiectkifi 
which conntH^ts Uie two first. Jiistk'e either rrla« 
to our duties to others (fiotl ami men), or is the i 
i<jn of the three first virtues. This divLsion apl*< 
to Im^ neciiliiir to tlie old Pytliagoreiins. Ar* 
divided tJiem still fiulJier* The Stoics, too, in 
tlie simie division in tlieir system of mtirals. wkI < 
vtn* introihicpd it into his t)flk'es. Plottiiii5 
many New-PlatonistH divide the virtues into fm 
clavses — civil or political, philosophical or i 
n'tisioiis, and, histly, divine or {.mtteni vtrtiietiA^ 
vision cuiocitllna^ with the rest of hb philo 
views. Tlie iiiflueoce of the ancient philosop 
1ms made the precetlinp: cnrdiiud virtues also i 
of the Christian i^j<le. Some add to them tlie ihr 
ChrUtian virtnrit, so called— faitli, cliarity, awl ho| 
— luidadl the former ;»Ai7mo/jAwyi/. The hiia|j.( 
ti<3ii of artists has representtHl Llie canihiul \ini( 
under seibible images, hi niotleni times, lliis d*> 
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fiion is regarded as useless in treating of ethics , and, 
in order to judffe of it correctly, we must form a just 
notion of the i&a which the andeuts attached to tJie 
words «#iTif and virhu (virtue). 

CARDING ; a preparation of wool, cotton, hair, 
or flax, by passing it between tiie iron points, or 
teeth, of two instruments^ called cards, to comb, dis- 
entaujBfle, and anran^e the hairs or fibres thereof for 
spinmnff, &c. Before tlie wool is carded^ it is 
smearea with oil, whereof onerfourth of the weicht 
of the wool is required for wool destined for Uie 
woof of stofls, and one-eig^hth for that of the warp. 

C ARDR08S ; a parish in Dumbartonshire, beau- 
tifully situated on the northern bank of the Clyde, 
and watered on the east by the Leven. It is seven 
miles in length and from three to four in breadth ; 
and the ground rises with a gradual ascent firom the 
shore for upwards of two miles, until it terminates in 
a ridj^ of hills, which senarates it from land in the 
vicimty of the Leven and Loch Lomond. Very ex- 
tensive print-fields, which employ several hundred 
persons, are situated at Dalquhun and Cordale. In 
the old mansion-house of the former was bom Dr 
Smollett, to whose memory a pillar has beoi erected. 
Upon an eminence, a little west of the Leven, stood 
a castle, of which no vestige now remains, in which 
king Robert Bruce breathed his last. Population in 
I83I, 3596. 

CAREENING fm French, faire dbaftre, carener) ; 
heaving the vessel down on one side, by applying a 
strong purchase to the*masts, so that the vessel may 
be cleansed from any filth which adheres to it by 
breaming. — A half careen, takes place when it is not 
possible to come at the bottom of the ship ; so that 
only half of it can be careened. 

CAREW, Thomas, an English poet, supposed to 
have been bom in 1589^ was educated at Corpus 
Christi college, Oxford. Cultivating polite literature 
in the midst of a life of affluence ai3 gayety, he was 
the sulgect of much eulogy to Ben Jonson, Dave- 
nant, and other writers of the period. He seems to 
have died in 1639, having, in the mean time, exhi- 
bited the not unusual transformation of the courtly 
and libertine fine gentleman mto the repentant de- 
votee. Carew is coupled with Waller, as one of the 
improvers of English versification. It does not ap- 
pear that any ecution of his poems was publ^ed 
during his life-time; but Oldys, in his notes on 
Langoaine, asserts that his sonnets were in more re- 
quest than those of any poet of his time. The first 
collection of his poems was printed in 1640, 12mo; 
tlie last, in 1772. His elegant masque of Calum 
Britannkitm was printed, both in the early editions 
and separately, in 1651, and the whole are now in- 
cluded in Clialmers' British Poets. Carew. was 
much studied by Pope ; and doctor Percy also assist- 
ed to restore him to a portion of the fovour with 
which he lias lately been regarded. Specunens both 
of the sublime and the pathetic may be found in his 
works ; the former in his admirable masque^ and the 
latter in his epitaph oo lady Mary Villiers. 

CARGILLITES ; a name of the sect more gene- 
rally known under the denomination of Cameranian* 
(q. v.). 

CARIACO; a seaport town in Colombia, in the 
provmce of Cumani; Ion. 63« 39' W. ; lat 10" Sa 
N. ; population, 6500. It is situated to the east of 
the gtili of Cariaco, near the mouth of a river of the 
same name, on a large plain, covered with planta- 
tions. The climate is very hot, the air damp and 
unhealthy. Its trade is in cotton and sugar. The 
gulf of Cariaco is sixty-eight miles long, and thirty- 
five broad, from eighty to a hundred fathoms deep, 
surrounded by lofty mountains, and the waters quiet. 

CARIATIDES. See Caryatides. 



CARIBBEAN SEA; that part of the Atlantic 
ocean, which is bounded N. by the islands of Ja* 
maica, St Domingo, Porto Rico^ and the Virgin 
islands, £. by the Caribbean islands^ S. by Colomfia, 
and W. by Guatimala. 

CARIBBEE ISLANDS; the fFe^ India itlandi, 
so called, which lie in a line from Anguilla N. to 
Tobago S., and form the eastern boundary of the sea 
calied Caribbean sea. The name has been loosely 
applied to the whole of the West India islands, but 
is more particularly understood of that archipelago 
which lies between the 58th and 63d« W. lon.^ and 
the 11th and 19tho N. lat The principal are St 
Christopher's, Guadakmpe, Antigua, Montserrat^ 
Mariegalante, called Lee^oard islands (q. v.) ; Do- 
minica, Martinico, St Lucia, St Vincent's^ called 
fVindward islands (q. v.) ; Grenada, Tobago, Baiba- 

C ARIBBEE or ST LUCIA BARK. Under the 
general denomination of cinchona, several barks 
have been comprehended which are not the products 
of tlie real cinchona (q. v.), and which, in fact, neither 
contain cinchonia nor qumia, and cannot^ conse- 
quently, be substituted as a febrifrige for the true 
sp<«ies of cinchona. One of the principal substi- 
tutes of this kind is the Caribbee or St Lucia bark, 
which is procured from the exostema Caribaa (Per- 
soon), a tree growing in the West Indies. This bark 
is in convex fragments, covered with a yellow epi- 
dermis, commonly thin, but sometimes hard and 
spongy, with deep fissures, of a yellow, red, or brown 
tint h^emally, of a fibrous texture, ofiering here and 
there small, shining, and crystallme points, of a very 
bitter taste, and very faint smell. 

CARIBBEES; the original inhabitants of the 
Caribbee islands (q. v.), who, in consequence of 
domestic broils, emigrated from North America, in 
the neighbourhood of Florida, to these islands, and 
to Guiana, in South America, where they live inde- 
pendent, and have been johied by many runawny 
Negroes. They often engage in wars against the 
European colonists. They were almost entirely ex- 
pelled from the islands in the eighteenth century. 
On St Vincent, there are only a iiundred, and on 
Dominica, only thirty fiunilies of red Caribbees. 
They are of an olive-irown colour, but they paint 
themselves with amotto, as a defence against msects. 
On the island of St Vincent, there are black Carib- 
b^s, sprung from the intercourse of black slaves 
and Caribbean women. Their number amounts to 
2000 fomilies. They are of a daric-brown colour, 
and, notwithstandmg all the efibrts of the British, 
they maintam tli^ independence of their quarter of 
the island. The red Caribbees are distinguished for 
their activity and courage. I'hey inhabit villages^ 
governed by an elective chief, whom the Europeans 
call captain. They assemble for battle at the sound 
of a conch. Next to the Pata^nians, they are per- 
luips the most robust nation with wliich we are ac- 
quainted. Tliey devour the flesh of their enemies 
with great voracity. Their language, one of the 
most sonorous, and one of the softest in the world, 
contains nearly thirty dialects. 

CARICATURE (from the Italian caricare, to 
load, to overcharge ; charger, with the French). A 
caricature is therefore an exaggerated representation 
of the qualities and peculiariUes of an olject; but in 
such a way that the likeness is preserved, or even 
made more striking. The e^ect of such a represen- 
tation need not be always ridiculous ; it may also be 
terrible. Ben David says, "A child of the uawal 
siae, with the head and arms of a ^pant, is a horrid 
caricature, whilst a large man, with a diminutive 
nose, with a little mooUi, and a small voice,. is a 
ridiculous one." Considered in reference to the fiuo 
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arts, etltTniil 4etonnUi<*s» wlilrli «ju not ti(iriutf from 
(J IP fiinlt of tjifl jM^rsons tifflitte*!, aim I tlifivt'ni'e ex- 
cito t'ompiis>*iim nitlipr tliiui disij^iLit. van iit-vt^ Iw 
Uie proiH r suli'n'cl*^ of furiraturc ; for* lM*si<lt>s thut 
the mural scii^t' is i^flV-Jidftl^ tJit* wrts hjv not pprrn ittpil 
to itk'aliie dpfonukk»s. unlescS for tlip purpose of iiii- 
twHljriiij^ aiiil rpprpst-miiii* <'lmnie(<'r. Siicli t-nriio- 
rvii\ disfi^riiremt'Jits^ hi>wever, a^ ftrtse from moral 
di'feeti*, ami all ili*ft^<^enlil€ j>£H^'iilmriiies of iiuuiiR-r 
und apiM'amiice which spniipf frtmi tlie sjimc caiisi^, 
are fair sulijcii^ of cnricature. Tlic-^ caricature's 
nre to Ijp ronsitlpred as poetical reprPseiiLaiioiis of 
nionil Eiiid iiitf'tlcctiifll dctorniitics, of ilip vicps and 
follip*i of iiidividuals* or ftf wJiuIp rlfissi^, sects. &c.,, 
OS dnuuatic pict tires, wliich acquire interest frtun the 
moiftt views witii wliicJi they are couiposecl by the 
painter, and luidf^rMwMJ by the spectator. Wjtii this 
object, Leoiianb du Viiid ha«i dm wn hiis rtu'iratures. 
lie represents tbe quiurcdsoinc, tlie jM't'visii, the 
fantgeait, tlie sMifid, tht< tili^ited ^Intton, the di^«;]- 
pOJtedmke., tlieiiwkwanl clown, iJle liinfjhiu^ ftwl, 
Jfec, all with fidelity, hut wiib exiip;^cmti<uir Car- 
jratiire?^ mny l»e tmij^ic' or etnuic. Ti* the fomipr 
l>elfHig illustrations of ruoral depravity ; to the lat- 
ter, tliO*<4' of intellectwil ^Ifficiemies aris'iiijj; fnnu 
fielf-neBrU-ct., Thi-y were in tise evi'ii anion jaf the an- 
ciPTib*, who luad liuionjj' tiaeir uia>ks a uimilxT of car- 
icatures. Hop;iirth is ail luiriN ailed master of car- 
icj\tiirp. Leonarfli tin Viiici, Amididde Canicd, 
(ihezsi/raMot, aiiil Hamliern",. were als^o distin^iiKhed 
m this bmjich of art. Fbe political cancatures of 
the Kn^lisli are of a striking and m-culkr kind, often 
exliibitinff a ijTeatPr *ieiisihiltt]r ior poiiticnl lilierty 
tlian far rli*rnity and Ijeauty, but nlxiumlinji tu wit 
«rtd liold luimour. Gilmy nnd Btuilmrymay Ix^ con- 
sifiered as tlie I'iiief masters in this kind of t'arirti- 
lure. The Fren* h carinitupes are ratlier exacfpf^m- 
t<Hl n^prefientiilions of life tJiau «iatirical ideals. The 
Itrdiuiis liave too strong a sense for Uie iM'auiiful to 
reti-slt caricatiires, and tlie (leniians are loo g^rave to 
exrtd in tlipse st«>rtup prodiiciioas. Grose, in Lon- 
don {I7H8), piiblish(Mi mips for the drawing of cari- 
cnlun^, with an essay on romic [naiiitin|Ej ; and Mal- 
colm, aji Historical Sketch of the Art of Cariciitur- 
injf, wiUi finiphic Illustrations, London, 1813, ito. 
An in'fenintis uu^thix! of obtauting cjiricatitre likp- 
ne«<8es is to dniw tbe likeness on leatlicrj aiid then 
to stretch the knithpr, so that the features may be 
*itBg|remted while the resemblance remiiins. 

CARILLONS. 8ee CAiuie*. 

CARIXTHIA ; A dudiy of the Austrian monar- 
chy. Sw Atiitrin. 

C A R I SS ni I , G ( AcoMo ; a fa tnoii«i I Lai tan m usa^a I 
composer of tJip seventeenth reuiury. He ^v'as Iwrm at 
Piduft.and was livings as late as ttJ7^. He wrote many 
omtXNTioSj cantatas , and motets, aa<l bis couteni^tri- 
nirtes prabpd him for lits cliara<'teristic i^xpn'Ssion of 
fee hu {J , a m 1 h \s ea s y , flo wb i ij st y I e. He de!*< Ti' es i aost 
honour for tlie iinprovt-ment of the recitative, hav- 
in»r pven it a mor»' e is press ivrmiduntnral lan|;^naii^p. 
He wnite,aIso, it is saiiL the first chtirch nuiLatJis. 

CARfTA (Italian, fr<na the Latai cari/n*) ; a 
nfttne, in the fijie jirts, Hpplied to thr n^presentation 
of rhristiuu love. It is pxhibitr-d tinder the fitriir** 
of a tpnder mother, in tin- midst, of hiT chililren, ma- 
nifesting her kiiidne^ and aflVtticui for them. In 
this way, for iiistajicp, Andn*a del Snrlo has repm^- 
M'fn*ii it in a picture which was ftirmerly ir* thp Na- 
|Ni|pna musenm. A careful and lender mother, hold- 
\n)i two children, of whom euie liev upon Ju^r b«»iist, 
auil tlie otiier is refrpshinc it-s«'lf willi sweet fruits, 
whili' a thind, on whom hpr ryp^ an* fixed, slnndiers 
itifily ru-nr her. aie the |in7iaiuput jwrts of tl»p nic* 
tare, 'litis rrprrs^'Utnt ion of lothpliness uihI lewler- 
m'»s united wm nnkiHiwn to {uicieut art. 



C A R LETON , Sm C in , lord DoreliesUT, wajs boil 
at Slralmup, in Ireland, in 17:<^l, and, enteniiif 
anijy, l>ecanie liputen!iiitH:'olonpl in the fpianfs 
174S. In 1738, he accompanied g^eneral Amhrr 
to America, where be dLstinfifiiiJ^brd bims'df at th 
sipj^e of t^uelje**. Hp whs imunoted to Uip rank 
coloiipl ui tlip army iu I7^ii?, and, at the sie|2fe of I 
Havanuali, sijtftialize*! himself by his bravery. ID 
1 77^ J be was apfioinled gfovemor of Quebec, an 
created major-gen pral. By his ^rrat exprtions, 
saved tlie whole of Canada, the capital of which i 
besieged by tlje American f*euem!s Monlffome 
and Arnold. The inhabitants joined the Itrilii 
tiYHi[is, aiid, after an olistiiuitp resistance, the An 
ricans were repulstsl, ami Moutwomiry was kiHedi 
tlie head of liLs army. In consec|ne!ire of this el 
ploit, he was knighted, and, the next year, been 
a lieutenaut-penpral. In 1781, he was appoUvted 
surcprpd Sir Heiu*y Clinton, as c<imnjunder-im"hief | 
Anipric'a, where he pernaiupd unlil tlie coucluskia i 
tlip war. in ilH6, he wjis agnin rn:"ateil ijove 
of QiipIkt, NVati JMH)tia, and Npw Bnuiswiclc ; 
as a rewanl for his itui«!^ Ncr^ices, was niisetl to 
peerage, by the title ofhrd DorcheMfer, of Dorche 
ter, in the comity i>f XJxford. He died in 18 
agetl eifrhty-five. 

CARLI ((iiovANNi Rir^ALtMj), count, called soon 
timps Carfi-HtffAK fifuu the title of li is wife, was tmd 
in 17l!dO, at Ca]m d'Istria, of aa ancient noble faniilyj 
and earlv luanifestpfl an inclination for tlie study ( 
the middle ag^ps, with which lip c(mnect*'d the stiid} 
of iM'llps-lpttres and of i*oetry. In liis twenty-firi^ 
year, the senjile of Venice made him profefEsor 
nstronoiny and naval scit*iicp. Oii account of a rid 
culoiLs controversy lietwppii him and tlie ablie Tar 
puiti, on witches and wiichcnift. bp was accoseil 
hprpsy. Maffei [itit an pud to the contniversy I 
his Ln Ahgt'a Jftni/iitafa. The t«re which his larg 
estates re<|uired coniffpllfHl Cnrli to resign his pn 
fessorshtp and pplire u* Istriii, where he spent hi 
tliui^ in llie sltidy of antiquiti€»s, on which he 
writt«'n scaup valuable treatises. He was afterwj 
appoinipd by llip pm|ienir jiresideiit of Uie lt\^u 
coranierc ia 1 co art a I Mi ta n . a nd » subsequent 1 y , p n 
sideiit of tliP collpjc^e of linance in the same city. lf| 
piiblLshetl his works, 1784 — 1 7 1)4, complete inf* 
voknues, umlenhe title Opere del Sig. C^trnmrmi 
(ore IK Gittn, RittnUiv, Conic C'tirii^ Prrsi^tnfe^ ^, ] 
brit, in thi> fslition, bLs .Americini letters art* nfjt an" 
Uiiiieil, wlilch fonu a w«rk of five vohnues. He dU 
UI 1795, 

CAR LIN; the most celebrated harlequui of ( 
French staj^e. S<Map writers consider the wwni / 
itffttm as derived frtun his name. He v.iis bom i 
Turin in 1713. Hi^ true name was Carlo Anion 
OertinuKti, and CaHin is the abbrevtattcm of Cae/m^ 
the Italian dimlmitivp of Vnrh. In 1741, he wei 
to Taris, tjook jmri in the ludian comedy ther«%afK 
jierforuied, for forty-two years, in the charni.ier 
harletpitn, with citnstant a|i[)lauisp. Goldoiti prai^x 
liini not only as one of the bt'st comic actors, 
also for his excellent nianners and elegant anpeaf 
ance in society. He eiijoye*! tlip preatest mvoij 
with the ptirhrrff nod addrostsl the audience with I 
tamitiarity not nllowpd to any other actor. He ^ 
still more successful in impnivLstLtion tlian tn tli 
perfonnancT of written parts, and low performe*! \ 
whole pipce of five acts {Les vin^tg-^it infuri%mr» i 
Jrfrfuift) m tills manner. The union of mirth art 
lienevolence, the j[frace of his figiirt* and inanm-itj 
and dip rps[>fvtribiltty of his private clmrscierf miuit 
liim so Iwloved, tliat it was said of him, — 

Dun a •!*« (;eeitL«ii, im tntm, c'ect ta naturr ro^niet 
8ntiB I* mawiinc «tn fjidinira, i d6c«uv«rt vo r«in 

Many bon-muts and witty sayings by bun ^ 
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current in Paris. The melancholy temper of his 
latter years formed a remarkable contrast with his 
mirth on the stage. He was the author of a piece 
in five acts. Let nouvelies MetamornhoteM d'ArUqum, 
1763. 

CARLISLE; a city of England, and capital of 
Cumberland, situated 301 miles N. N. W. fix>m Lon- 
don, and 96 S. fipom Edinburgh. It occupies a gentl<^ 
eminence at the confluence of the Eden and the Cal- 
der, a short distance S. E. of the point where the great 
Roman wall crossed the former river. It was called 
by the Romans and Britons Luguvallum, contracted 
by the Saxon to Luel, and add(3 to the word Caer, 
city ; whence, by easy corruption, the modem name 
of Carlisle, signifying the city near the wall. Being 
a frontier-town, it was strongly fortified with walls, 
citadel, and a castle, under both Saxons and Nor- 
mans. The former are said to have been first built 
by Egfrid, king of Northumberland, in the seventh 
century. They had three sates, named English, 
Irish, and Scottish cates, ana enclosed a triangular 
site. The west wall was 1000 yards in length, the 
eastern wall 460 yards, and the northern wall 650 
yards. In the various improvements of the city, all 
these walls, gates, and fortifications, have be€» re> 
moved, except a portion of the west wall, and the 
castle, which was erected by William Ruiiis, on the 
comer of a bold eminence overlooking the river 
Eden. The latter is still kept in repair, and main- 
tained as a garrison, with a govemor, lieutenant- 
^vemor, store-keeper, and other stationary officers. 
Carlisle is highly celebrated in border history and in 
the wars between England and Scotland. It was de- 
stroyed by. the Danes in 875 ; from which time it lay 
in a state of desolation until fortified and improved by 
William Rufus. David, king of Scotland, died here 
in 1153, after his retreat from the fatal batUe of the 
Standard, and, in 1216, it was taken by Alexander, 
kinff of Scotland. It was subsequently repeatedly 
besieged by the Scots, but could not be taken again, 
until 1645, when a party of the Scottish army on the 
side of Pai'liament starved it into a surrender. It was, 
in 1648, surprised and captured by Sir Philip Mus- 
grave, a royalist, but ultimately yielded to the skill 
and fortune of Cromwell. In 1745 it made little 
more tliaii a nominal resistance to the Scottisti army, 
under Charles Edward, to whom the mayor and alder- 
men delivered the keys of the city on their knees. 
The officers of the garrison, on this occasion, were 
most of them afterwards executed for high treason. 
Carlisle has received the peaceable as well as war- 
like vbits of many English and Scottish sovereigxb ; 
among whom was Mary Queen of Scots, whose Eng- 
lisli imprisonment commenced here. The port of 
Carlisle extends from the Sark, which divides Cum- 
berland firom Scotland, to Bank End near Marypool. 
Large vessels cannot discliarge their cargoes nearer 
them Fisher's Cross, a distance of twelve miles ; but 
the ship-canal, completed in 1823, and extending 
from Carlisle to Solway Firth, affords a (Communica- 
tion with the western ocean for vessels of from sixty 
to eighty tons, and is likely in the sequel to contri- 
bute greatly to the wealth and prosperity of the city. 
The trade is chiefly of a coasting description, the fo- 
reign commerce being confined to Whitehaven. Here 
is a custom-house. The principal manuffictures in 
Carlisle are cotton-yam, cotton and linen checks, 

g'ey cottons, osnaburgs, coarse linen, drills, pocket- 
g, worsted shag, silk and cotton foncy pieces, 
stamped cottons, mits, chamois and tanned leather, 
iinseys, nails, coarse knives, stockings, dressed flax, 
soap, candles, nankeens, and ropes. Population in 
1831, a)/)06. 

CARLISLE; a post-town and capital of Cumber- 
land couiitj^ Pennsylvania, 114 miles W. Philadel- 



phia. Popuhition in 1820, 2906. Dickinson college 
was founded in this town, in 1783, and continued a 
respectable and flourishing institution till about 1816 
when its operations were suspended. It lias been 
reorganised, and its operations were resumed in Jan- 
uary, 1822. The principal oflkers are a president 
and three professors. There' is a grammar-sdiool 
connected with the college.— In the United States 
and in Canada there are several other places called 
Carlitle, 

CARLOS, Don; in&nte of Spam; son of Philip 
II. and Maria of Portugal ; bora at Valladolid, 1545. 
His mother died four days after his birth. He him- 
self was sickly ; and one of his legs was shorter than 
the other. The extreme mdulgenoe with which he 
was educated by Joan, sister of the king, confirmed 
his violent, obstinate, and vindictive disposition. lu 
1560 Philip caused him to be acknowledged heir of 
the throne by the estates assembled at Toledo, and, 
in 1562, he sent him to the university of AlcaJa de 
Henarez, in hopes that the study of the sciences 
would soften his turbulent character. An unludcy 
fall threw him into a burning fever, and the physi- 
cians lost all hopes of his recovery. The king imme- 
diately hastened to his son, and, as it was recollected 
that the prince had a very great veneration for St 
Didacius, who was not yet canonised, Philip com- 
manded the corpse of the saint to be brought in a 
procession. It was laid upon the bed of the sick 
prince, and his hot foce covered wfth the cold shroud. 
He fell asleep : when he awoke the fever had left 
him: he demanded food, and recovered. All be- 
lieved a miracle had been wrought, and Philip re- 
quested the canonization of Didacius. Contemporary 
historians differ in the description of the prince. Ac- 
cording to some, he had a thust for glory, an elevated 
courage, pride, and a love of power. According to 
others, he was fond of whatever was strange and un- 
common ; an accident or opposition irritated him to 
finenzy ; address and submission softened him. He is 
also represented as a fovourer of the insurgents in 
the Netherlands, and, in particular, as an enemy of 
the inquisition ; yet he possessed neither knowledge 
nor principles, nor even sufficient understanding lo 
be capable of liberal views. With liim all was pas- 
sionate excitement, which resistance converted into 
fury. Llorente has corrected the accounts of the 
character and &te of this prince, from authentic 
sources, in his work on the Spanish Inquisition (q.v.). 
According to him, don Carlos was arrogant, bmtal, 
ignorant, and ill-educated. Thus much is certain, 
that, at the congress of chateau Cambresis (1559), the 
marriage of don Carlos with Elizabeth, daughter of 
Henry II. of France, was proposed ; but Ptulip, be- 
ing left a widower by the death of Mary of England, 
took the place of his son. Don Carlos is said to 
have loved Elizabeth, and to have never forgiven his 
fother for having deprived him of her. Llorente 

{)roves, however, that don Carlos never had follen in 
ove with the queen, and tliat she was never too in- 
timate with liim. In 1563, Philip, who had no other 
heir than don Carlos, considering him unfit for the 
throne, sent for his nephews, the archdukes Rodolph 
and Eniestus, to secure to them the succession to his 
dominions. Don Carlos, who lived in continual mis- 
understanding with his fother, resolved, in 1565, to 
leave Spain, and >vas on the point of embarking, 
when Ruy Gomez de Silva, a confidant both of Phihp 
and Carlos, dissuaded him from his resolution. In 
1567, when the rebellion in the Low Countries dis- 
quieted Philip, don Carlos wrote to several grandees 
of the kingdom, that he had the intention orgoing t« 
Germany. He disclosed his plan t^ his uncle, don 
Juan of Austria, who mildly dissuaded him from it, 
and represented to him, that most of the grandees to 
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trhom lie h&iX writtt*ii would not oinft U> inform Ihi* 
kiiig. Ttiis x\n<i, in tiict, done; bihI, Indtf^l, don 
JiBui himsi'lf tolil rhilip wliat dun Carlos Jiad I'on- 
fiiiwi to Uim, It is l)elieved tluit lit' was tonrhed by 
Uie Hufrfrings of Llie jn-ople of the NpthrrliuidH ; tJiat 
lit' luid bmi iridlpd by tliem to plan- bimst If at ihpir 
hfad,ajKl that tliis plan, from itn lioidnnd i-xu-avii^nl 
cJinnicttT, had E»;ninedl liU apjirulTjilion. riiilip him^plf 
MH'nwHi to IjC'lieve tliat his ^on iiilf n-il^d to go to tlif 
NeUiprbuMls. Hit* Ijiirun MwiUgiiy lost hiiThefld on 
Uiis ucrnunt, Tlit* iidfaiitt had often sho\%ni Q vvhv- 
ment de^re to p«n-ticii»ate in the goveninieat. But 
rhili|i, jealous of his own atithority, tn^ltii his stm 
cixilly mid with reserve, whilst he ^ve his conJklence 
to the duke of Alvn, to Riiy iiome* de Silvn, don 
Juan of Austria^ nntl Spinohi. Don rarh>s conreivftl 
an iri\ int'iliie aversion to Uu-m. He could not l)enr 
tiiBt Alva slu>«ltl lutve ret^eiveii the jrovemment C)f 
Flfluders, whirJi lie Usui reciui^ted for lunL-velf. The 
an'hitert of the Eseurial, Louis *le Foix, ^vvs the 
following; fiifts rehilinfr t« don Carlo*, wbirh Iiave 
been pre^rved to m by l>c Thou. The priiiee Imd 
alwjiys under his pillow two naked swords, two li>a«ie<l 
pistols, ajid, nt the side of his bed, smei-al p;uns,and 
a ehesl full of otlier fir(*-anns» He was often heni\l 
to eomplain, tluit his fiitijer lind deprived liiin of his 
bride. On Chri-^tiuas evening, lie ct>nfes5ed to a 
priest tJnit he liiid rt-solved to mnnler n nian. The 
priest^ tl»erefor(% refused him alMWjIution. 1 he prior 
of the monasl^ry of Atocha artfully drew from him 
expressious, fmin which it could he inferired iltal he ' 
nuHitatixl an atttiupt upcui bis own ffithiT. Tlie 
mnfes'ilon was then comnninie^ted to the ki'nif , wfio 
excbiinied, ** I am the iiuui whom my son intends to 
intmler; but I shiiU take mcfLsures to prevent it." 
Thus Philip, a jealous husband, a gloomy and suspi- 
cious kinfir, funa an uiifortunate fiiiJier, iiapelled Ity 
liatred or feai% by jmlicy or su|>erstition, resolvtHJ on 
Uie de-structioii of his only son, in wlimn he saw only 
a crimLnal, luiwoithy of tlie crown. On the nlghi of 
Jan. 18, 15<jS, wliile don Carlos \\*as hurii-d in a deep 
sleep, count Lermn entered his rliamher, und re- 
mfived hSs arras* Then appeared tlie king, preceiled 
by Hiiy Gomel of Silva, the dyke of IVria, the 

Snmd prior of tJie onler of St John^ brother of the 
uke ot Alva, and several officers of the g:ruini, and 
fitate coiUMuUors. Don Carlos still slejit. Ihey 
uwaketl lum : lie beheld li(e king, his feitlu-r, and ex- 
claimed, ** I am a dffld man.^ Then, addressing' 
Phili]», he said, *' Does your miyesty wisJi to kill me? 
1 aui not mad, hut rtxluc-ed to liespoir hy my srinl'er- 
Iwgi.*' llr coj\iured, with tears, tllo^e who wen* 
present to }Hit hbn to death. " 1 am not coine,'* an- 
swered tlie kinpF, ** to out you to death, hnt to pun- 
bi\ yon as a Hitlier, aiKl to hriiifr you Imck to your 
duty." He tlien C4>minanidf*il linn to rise, deprived 
him of his dcmiiestics, <or<iered a Imix of papers uwler 
his l)e<l to be .sei»<d, and ctmimitted hint to the mre 
of tJie duke of Fena and six noblemen, enjoining 
tlieiii not to penaii hitu to write, nor to ^p^>ak w itJi 
any one. These g^utnis clotlu-i! ih»n Corliss in a 
mounuii^ ilress, took from bis cfiainlMTthe tapestry, 
ttie fiiriihitfi*, and even his l»ed, leiivinfj bim notJiin^ 
but u nMittft'%5, Don Carlos, full of rapje and di^ 
s^viir, catise^l u lar|fe fire ia lie kimiled, umler pit^- 
lex£ of tl»e «'XfreniP rold of tlie winter, and thn^w 
Uttaielf sudih'uly into ihe flames, for the pur{H».s«' of 
■nflbtaitiiig himself. It was with ditJU-nlty tfmt he 
ins rescuinJ. He attemi«letl, hy turns, to finish his 
UAr by Uiirst, by hunger, hy eadufif to excess ; he 
■lid Btienpted to rluike liiinself by ^w^llowin^ a 
iUumoikI. At^«T t^hilip hful rnilenvf Mired To jnslitv 
tlk Bie. J- iH»j»fy, mid Ihe prilK'ipal M»%eivi|fiis 

ot Eni ,.ri ]il<{» ui\rii tHilier t^t the <^irpi|iitr 

cJrrgj, ..- .* . ^iMuLs of Jti.-tive, aiKl to Uie citus of 



Ins empire, of wlml hjid i>assed, be rt^ferred tlie i 
Iff the prince, not to the inqui^iLicui, bnt totJiecoiii 
cil of state, under the dire<tion of caniiiuil 1 splnoj 
wlio was stiite councillor, grmid uiqntsitor, and 
sideiit of the junta of Castile. Thi,s court is s 
after a minute exammotion . and hearing nmny i 
nes^rs, to luive rondemneti liim to deaUu Hut it 1 
mistake to suppose tliat tlie sentence wfli* executed I 
means of a poisoned siHip, or ihial bis arteries w^ 
opened in a Iwitli, or tliat he was stningled. Fe 
ras and otlwr S|\Bnish historians report, tliat he < 
of a malipiani fever, after Imving tidten the m 
uient with mucb devotion, and Imving asked bla 
tiler's |iai\hjn. According^ to Llorente, tlie kh 
si^iu'd, March 2, tlie jyd]cLal order for the forr" 
arrest of the prince, for whom tlie pope, and ail I 
prim-es to whom Philip liad written, in imniculRr 1 
eD\peror Maximilian IL , had iiiteqiosetj in vain. Tl 
extH'iition of the order of impri«.oiuuent was comniitte 
by Philip, to Ruy tiomea de Silva, priiwe of Kvo 
The prince display etl all the vvoleme of his pas^io 
nte dLsposition. He «l>stinatcly refiT,sed to 
lived irrepfularly, and his fury inllameil liis Mood \ 
siM'li a demH^ tliat even ire-wiiicr, whidi lie 
daily, conld not retK*sh hiuu lie onlen%i a 
qumitity of ice to be liiid rtimwl his l>ed, went nake 
and lsiref<Kil ujHin the ^tone floor, and, for elevi 
days in June, took no tood hut ice. The king^ ilie 
visiteil him, and addrt^ssed to him some words of c 
solatia n ; after which, tJie prince eat to gr*«t execs 
This bRUi|>bt on a mnlij^Tiant fever. MeanwIjiJe 
don Die^o Bribiesca de ^liigiialoues, memlljer oft 
ffduicil of Castile, w>ndu( tetl the tri^iL The priiM 
bail not the sli*rbtest otEcial notice of it. In J id 
MuQ^natoneS' tlrew up a rejjort to the king^, from 
t^'stimony of the wltnesieSj and from the papers of" 
tlie prince, which had been eeissed, stating tJmt don 
Carm wa:^ piilty of treason, in Iiaving plottedj 
aguinst tlie lite of his lkther,and iji having attempfe 
to make himself master of tlie (rovemment of FU 
ders hy a civil war ; but tliat it must depend on ( 
klnfi: whellier he would liave the infante judged i 
corSng to the eonnnon laws of ttie kingdom, PhUi 
declared that, as king, his conscience did not pern 
him to make any exeeptitm fmm tlie taws in ravo 
of a iirince who Iwd shown himself so iinwortliy 
the tlirtuie. He helievisl that the recovery of t 
ponce s biidth was not to tie ex[>ected ; and ttiat^ 
tlierefore, he ought t*» Im* permitted to l-ike f* 
witJiout any restraint, which would caiL^^e Ins deuth j 
tlmt he oiiglit, however, to ho convincetl tluit 
dentil was inevitable^ in onler to induce him to 
fes,s^ and sfcure his etenml welfare. *rhe j»d(< 
recortls make no meTiUon of iJii** resolution of 
king ; no judgment was written or signeil ; and 
seci-etnry Pedro del lloyo obsei*^es, in a note, 
the Judicial process had prc>cee<led thus fHr^ ^i" 
the prince was carrie<l ofl^ by sickness, and tJi 
theri'fore, no jntlgTnent was n»ndered." With 
tlie ^iTitleii ftccfuints of other jK'rsous, who were 
pluyed in the jwilace of tlie king, agree. In 
fiuence of the declaration of the king, the 
l-'spinosa and the prince of KvoU thought it 
hie to leave the dentli of Uie prince to the pru^ 
of the diseRse, To the phystci/ni of die king.* 
vnwi, who had the core of tJie prince, this piirj^ 
of tlie prince of Kvtili was c^jmnnuiicated* On 
^Mth of July, he admlnisteretl a nieilk'ine to Uie 
tient, after whic b tlir divt>ase appcnnil (o beoonie 
tnl , ami ml^iMxl the infiinti* to prejmns tiinuMlf 
his approacJiing deatli by taking tiie isaeminefit. T 
don ( arlos did, July Vl, and asked pardotl of 
king, \m father, tJirough his confessor. Phili] 
granted It, ami als*> his blessing, I [ton tfii 
Carlos received the sacrauient, and iiuide hi^ will. 
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The struggle lasted dnring the 22d and 23d of July. 
Tiie prince listened^ during that Ume^ with calmness, 
to the prayers of the clergyman. On the night of 
the 23d, the king visited him, gave him his blessing, 
without being recognized by the prince, and with- 
drew weeping. Soon ; fterwards, at four o'clock in 
the morning of the 24th of July, 1568^, don Carios 
expired. He was buried, as became his rank, yet 
without any funeral sermon, in the convent of the 
Dominican nuns, El Real, at Madrid. — The virtuous 
queen Elizabeth died, Oct. 23d, of the same year, in 
childbed, and not by poison, as the enemies of Phi- 
lip asserted. Philip II., in 1592, ordered the judicial 
acto to be locked in a box, and to be deposited in 
the royal ardiives at Simancas. The melancholy fiite 
of don Carlos has served as a subject for several tra- 
gedies—those of Schiller, Alfieri, Otway, and Cam- 
pistron. 

C ARLOVITZA, or C ARLOWITZ, or KARLO- 
WITZ; a town of Austrian Sclavonia, on the Da- 
nube ; seven miles S. E. Peterwardein ; population, 
5800. It is the see of a Greek archbishop. Here is 
a Greek gymna«um, which had, in 1817, 16i stu- 
dents. Tnis town is remarkable for a peace am- 
chided here, in 1699, between the emperor of Ger- 
many, Poland, Russia, Venice, and the Turks, by the 
mediation of England and Holland. By the terms 
of this peace, the emperor Leopold I. received Sie- 
benbnrgen and Sclavonia; Poland received back 
Kaminiec, Podolia,and the Uknune ; Venice retained 
tlie conquered Morea ; Russia, Aioph. See Auttria 
and Ottoman Empire. 

CARLO W ; an inland county of Ireland, in the 
province of Leinster. From the remarkable fertility 
of its soil, it is altogvlher an agricultural comity ; 
butter being the staple, die quality of which is so su- 
perior, that it obtains ^ higtiest price in the British 
markets. The mineral nroductions are of the most 
useful character. Coat, limestone, iron ore, &c., 
exist in abundance, and granite pervades the moun- 
tain district. The trade of this county may be said 
to consist in carriage of com, floiu*, coals, limestone, 
and butter, to Waterford, Wexford, and Dublin; 
with the last of which it has a canal communication. 
Tile county comprehended the ancient districts of 
Hy-drone, and Hy-Cavanagh, bein? the northern part 
of the principality of Hy-lunselagh, and was erected 
into a county by king John, in 1210. The borough 
of Carlow is situated at the junction of the rivers 
Burrin and Barrow. It is a neat and thriving town. 

CARLSBAD, in the kingdom of Bohemia, one of 
the most &mous watering-places in the worid, is 
situated in a deep, narrow valley of the river Tepel. 
It is said that Charles IV. discovered the warm 
springs here, in 1358, during a chase. Peter Baier, 
his physician, directed him to use them, to obtain re- 
lief for a disorder of his foot. The application proved 
most effectual ; and, in consequence of this, the em- 
peror is relut«i to have built a castle here; and 
houses gradually accumulated round it. Carldtad 
signifies, in German, Charles' bath. The town has 
450 houses, with 2510 inliabitants. Ample provision 
has been made for the amusement of the visitors of 
tliis place. Fine buildings have been erected, and 
beautiful promenades laid out. A great number of 
strangers are attracted here every year. (See Mi- 
neral /Filters). Carlsbiid is also known on accoimt 
of the 

Congress of Carlsbad. This congress was only for 
Germany, and is to be considered as one of the many 
consequences of the increase of a liberal spirit in the 
G erman nation, and the unwillingness of the monarchs 
to keep their promises respecting liberal institutions. 
Tlie final act of this congress was closed May 15, 
I8i0, and made a law of the German confederation 



on July 2. The ol^ject of the congress, accoiding t« 
its own resolves, was, to decide upon measures for 
the safety and internal order of Germany. Laws 
were passed for the establishment of a stricter police 
in the universities, which, since that time, have been 
brought into closer conCact with the governments^ 
and officers have been appointed to wiOch over thft 
conduct of the students. Periodical works, and such 
as contain less than twenty sheets, were put, for i^e 
years, under a severe censorship ; and the diet was 
to have the right to suppress any books which dis- 
turbed the peace or attacked the cUgnity of any mem- 
ber of the confederation, or tended so to do. For the 
detection and prosecution of secret p(Jitical societies 
throughout Germany, and the checking of ''demago- 
gic tendencies," a central police-commission was or- 
ganized. The congress, moreover, eompbuned of 
dangerous theories every day becoming more and 
more widely spread, &c. 

C ARLSCRONA, or CARLSCROON ; a seaiKHt 
of Sweden, capital of the province of Blekingen, or 
Carlscrona; Ion. 15» 33' E.; lat. dG» 17' N. : popula- 
tion in 1810, 10,639 ; in 1815, 11,860. The gr^test 
part stands upon a small, rocky island, which rises 
gently in a bay of the Baltic. The suburbs extoid 
over another small rock, and along tl^ mole dose to 
the basin, where the fleet is moored. It is adorned 
with one or two handsome churches, and a few toler- 
able houses of brick ; but the buildings in general 
are of wood. The suburln are fortified, towards the 
land, by a stone wall. The entrance into the har- 
bour, wiiich, by nature, is extremely difficult, from a 
number of shoals and rocky islands, is still further 
secured finom the attack of an enemv's fleet by two 
strong forts, built on two islands, under tl^ batteries 
of which all vessels must pass. The harbour is kuve 
and oommodioBs, with dc^ of water suflSdent fir 
ships of the first rate. The exports are timber, tar, 
potash, tallow, and marble. Carlscrona is the prin* 
dpal depot of the Swedish navy. 

C ARLSRUHB (German, which means the rett ^ 
Charles's, the capital of the grand-diKhy of Baden, 
was laid out in 17 15, and is one of the most regularly- 
built towns in Europe. The castle of the grand-didce 
stands in the centre of the dty, from which nine 
streets run at regular distances from each other, to 
the circumference of a drde endosiiig the area of 
the dty, and thus forming a star. Other streets in- 
tersect these in paralld drdes. The roads leading 
to the dty correspond to tliis regular disposition, 
which, as is often the case in stri<^y regidar dties, 
often leaves upon the traveller the impression of mo- 
notony, rather than that of agreeable order. The 
city contains 17,232 inhabitants and 1170 houses. It 
is ornamented with several beautiful public buildings. 
The court library contains 70,000 volumes ; the bo- 
tanical garden, 6000 ^>ecies of plants. There are 
also here several valuable museums and cabinets, 
several institutions for the promotion of literature 
and the fine arts, one for the deaf md dumb^ and 
some manufiictories. Lon. 20" 45' E. ; lat. 49* N. 

CARLSTADT (so called from his native town, 
Carlstadi, in Franconia; his proper name was An- 
drew Bodenstein) is celebrated, in the history of the 
reffirmation, for his fimatidsm as well as his misfor- 
tunes. He was orofessor of theology at Wittenboqg. 
His learning enabled him to render great support to 
Luther in his first steps for the introdoctiou of a re- 
formation. In 1520, he was included in the bull 
which condemned Luther; and his spirited appeal 
from the pope to a general council, of which he gave 
the first example, as well as his opinion, openly ex- 
pressed, in fiivour of the marriage of the priesthood, 
which soon gained groimd, was among the many 
proofs wliidi he gave of his seal for the refonnation. 
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Wbitst Luilier was at Wartburpr, Cwrlstn^t's wnl 
urpKl him to aitH of vtoleiiri*. He even iiwtSgnitPtl 
the jx-oiilr and stiulpnLs to the destrurtion ol" Ui«* 
ftltar^aiid tlu^ irnrijETP-s of ihp&niiiUi.jefivjiiljrlo the di^ 
pleflsiijx* of Liitlicvr, who lost tiie friemy lip of Carls- 
«tit)t by \m o|mfi?.ition to his fHitjrap^s. In 15sf4, lie 
dicbrwi Ijiiasrlf jmhliely tiie upjioiii'iit of Lalhervwlii* 
Imd preaciiwl at Jt-na aKiilasi tJit- diAtiirWiiLfs whk-Ii 
heljiclexdt«"d,so UiaitJifc eh't^lor FrtHleric bariLsljorl 
him from liie cmmtry iii Septfinijer, 15^4. CiArlsUidt, 
ijfx>ii tJds, romnn iic«l tJiec-oritroversT n*5ijj*?rting liif 
Wfi'maieat, dpiifinu, iii ojijmsjiiiiii to Luther, tlie Imk 
dily jiPt'M^nc** of tiiri>4 in Llie sarnunenl. This ton- 
trovepsy wii* carriixl on witJi tJie bilU'in'^t ajiiiiiosily ; 
luid, ZwingMiis haviiiir diKlarwi Jmnsf If in hivoiir of 
CarUtadt's drwtnne, u tlisjmt** coinincncwl Wtwppn 
tile Swiss and Wiitt'JiWrg^ tliPtilojpaiiii, which endinl 
in the spfiarwlion of tlie ralvirii*!!!* and Luthenuis. 
rarlNiiidl, hi tiit* mnio time* Wing: susperted, not 
wiLlionl H'ason. of Imviti^* iiiken pnn in tfie reviilt i>f 
tlie i^casiinrA in Fraiironia, was ohliyi^ to wiawlt^r 
llirou^h *ienmuiy, aad^ Wing tihlmati'ly rtdiieed to 
ratlrc>inri* distiiL*xs, souHrjit ri4iefof Luth*>r, who pro- 
curwj him an uxyhun at K*'njlMTfr. on r*in<lition that 
he should refrain from tJie expresiiion of hi^ ojjinion*.* 
Here he lived ni?arly thrte years, ilLs restless miml^ 
howeii'er, soon l«l iiim in lireak iiis pronii>*e» by iJie 
pnbliralion of simw wrilinp. in 158i? ; and lie rv en 
went so far a?^ to 1 4ot a^ahist Lotlier's jhts^hi. To 
escape from the foasefinei^ces of his t'orwhirt, he n^ 
piired to tiwitzerlaml,. al the etnl of the same yi*ar, 
where he vnis apt-Mjinled vic-ar of ALstadt. in tJie vaU 
ley of ihe Rhine ; in 1530, deacon at Zurich ; and, in 
l53Lviear fliMl pmfesisor of tlieolo^ at BasU\ where 
he die«l in I54t or 1543. 

CAfUJAliNULK; a name applied, in the early 
limes of iJie French republic, to a dance^ and a song 
co(me*"tJil witJi k. Tlir appcllatioii ori|finated, pro- 
iMtbJy. fpinn tJie city of Cannapiiola, in Pie<hiiont. 
The dnnee was first used at the time tif the intlif-oia- 
lion of the ppfiple on aerount of t!ie vrfu allowed to 
the kinjf on the reM^lves of the natiimal as>endtly. 
Tlie canriBirnoIe wa^ commcmly siaij^ ami diinrefi at 
popular feislivals^ exeentions, and irryptioas of popu- 
lar dtM^ontent, Aftenvanls, the naiae wa*( also ap- 
plti*d to the national pmrnls, who won* a dress of a 
]i«TaluLr cut, and to the eathusiaiitic *iapp4*rter»s of tFie 
revohition. Severn! mendicrs of the national lon- 
venlinn, — BiuTer*\. h>r instance, — by way of jest, pave 
tlii^ name to tlieir conniimucatif>n<i to the assemlily. 
^-PttiU carmugnfile$ \s a mime ^veii, by the |>eoj4e 
iJi r«ri<i, to Iwys who sweep chinniey.H aikl black 
bootji, cliiefly Sovoyimls ; pniliiihly tiiken from the 
niuue of the city I w fore nieation^tl. 

CARiMARTHKN. See Cammirthcu. 

CARMKL ; a monnlaiii in rale^tiue, con.slitutiiig 
pirt «>f Lebamin, on die i*oatJiern fnanier of (^alil«*e, 
m Uie paclialic of Acca. It consiKt*) of wvend rich, 
woinly hei^hLs, separated by fertile and habit jible 
valleys, within a circuit of aljoat twenty-ei^it nnles» 
tuid tertuinales, at (he moatli of the IviscJii^i, tn a 
lovely j>tatn, which foniiM tlie sini them coast of ilu- 
miU of Plolemab or Vixni, on tlie Methtermjieiai. 
Iffion different fiarts of tJiis an mn tain then* are ruini* 
ot chnn-he^ and laotuisteries fi-ojii the time of ihe 
thmtian kiaplom of Jeriturideni, and tJie cave which, 
accoTiling to tnidition, \ms inhahit*\l liy the prophet 
Elia*^. From iJie -Itli century , ('hfistian hemuL^have 
chasten mount Cannel fiir their aluMle. U wa*i m>tt 
however^ till aljonl tJie niidille of the ivUi c* iitury 
that pUgrimiif latter Ui« dlrecikin of lierthold of t ,1^ 
kbria, established an Mtodiition ft>r the purjM.r m^ 
Uadinit a wcluded llfis inian Ihia motmtain, \'lii< |j n 
rrUrtl it^ rule* from Albert, the putiinrcli of .leiusit- 
k'JM, ill 12CK>^ iukI Uie ^1^441! cotiiliakition from IIot»i>- , 



ri»is III., in 1224, Thcu- rules coincide nearly with 
thoM* of the ancient liiL^ilians. This is the ori^ of 
the ortlerof Our Likly of mount CarmeL Th** Ctur- 
melites eiuuaemte amoniEf their mend>ers all the pro- 
phet.'i and holy men mmtioned in the Scriptares, 
from Klias to Jesus; hImj l*ytlia|;fonis, the tJallic 
Druids, the holy women of tlie New Testanu-nt, and 
tJie henaits of Christian iuitk|uity* Christ they con- 
sider as tlieir jiarticidar protector, and his ajiostlesas 
misskinarit"* fnim laoiinl Cannel. The Jesuit Tajie^ 
broi'h has shown how utterly mitoimfl<'<l their pr**teii- 
sioiis are, and no well-inft>niu*d man believes their 
account of their origin. Vet they were allowe<l, as 
late as in iJje IJ^th century, by Henedict III. » to erect 
the statue *»f the pn>|ihet Klias, as llie loimder of 
tJieir ortler, in St Peter's clnirtili in Home. Bein|f 
driven by the Saracens to Elnrope, they odojiteii in 
1:^47, a milder rule, and tlie fonnn of nioiiasiic me. 
Iliey also liecume (bvidnJ into four indejiendent Im- 
dies : 1. The ohet^rxHtntes , who wore shoes ; t. The 
c^Hfiregation tff Mantua ; 3. The bare-fooied frtart^ 
ttiul bari-f looted or T/ieresiatt nvns^ in Spain ; 4* Th« 
hftre/oolrd fnars in Italy. The two latter chussesj 
oljserve tlie elder and stricter rule. The knijufhtly 
onler of Our Lady of mount Canael, esLihlisliPii by 
Henry IW in France, is connected witli the i'anael- 
iles only by the name. As their mode of life nre- 
eludes all U'ieful exertion, govemmeiits, in modem 
times, iiave taken measure?* to prevent the eviension 
of Oieir onler^ aikl tl»e admLssicai of aovice* lias been 
forbiilden except iJV Spiiiu, rorttigal, and America. 
In Paris, 11 nunnery of this onler wa« eslBblisiietl in 
1817, under the royal prot<*ctiou. 

CAHMKR (Jo UN lU-NHY CAsiMtR), count of; hi^i 
chancellor and minister of justice in Pmssiii, Heren- 
deiM'il tile jfr*'^l<^^l^ service to rnb;?.ian jurispniilence 
by the assistance wliich he iiilortle<l in llu- prepara* 
tioii of tlie Priis^siflii C4>th', antl still mort^ by tJie ini* 
jarovemenls whi<'h he iulroducii! into the civil pro* 
ee.ssof tliat country. (See Pruxjnan Corte.) He was 
bom in IT'il, entercii mo rrussian spr%ice eiu-ly, ainl 
was soon noliced by Frederic the Crt^at. After fifty 
yea rs^ service, he retired from ofiicifd iife^ond tlied 
in 1810» near Crloj^ui, ui hilesia. 

CARMINE, the most splendid of all the ml eo- 
huirs, is made from the *\>chiueal iiist^ct, or eoccna 
tttdlL It is deijositeil fnnu a dt^octioii of powderetl 
cochiiiriil IN \'i,itir, in whirh alum, carlKUiate of so- 
ila, tir iix^lr "\ I III 1^ r.ihird, As dm Wauty of tliia 
vrduahir culusir t> ailitud, not only by tiie mode of 
applyin^r it, bat also by tlie ipmntity of tlie inryredi- 
ents njixtnl witJi it, we fintl various reciftes for the 
prefiamtifin of it. The maiiiifactorics wfiich pn^parie 
the l»c*st ramiiiie carefully conceal the methoih The 
Ix^t natural cochiaeal is found in Meiico» 

CAHMONTELI.t:, a French jtort, known by Ills 
Profrrlifi dramatiffUtJi (lO v<>l<».), lK>m in 1 717, at 
Pans, died tlu-re IHOti. 'I liest^ little piece* art? with' 
oat much connexion in themselves, Winur, jn faei^ 
oidy a series of dnnaalic simmio, but an* well rabpled 
for private tJieatres. The fiMiillty of Camtontelte 
was as e\tmfjnliiuiry as his easi^ in writinsr. He ii 
said to have left , Iwskles liis printetl wmis ami hi?i 
piei*e> for ilie theatre, more thiui a hundred volumi^ 
of manuscripts. 

CARNA'l'IC ; a country in lliiidostiin, lyin^atoii^ 
the coast of Corouumdel, from ca|»e Comorin^ in lau 
8'', to [if N. I 6*X> mdcs ui leJijrtli, and from 40 to 
It Ml in breuilth. The Camatic or Carnada, anciently 
I -a lied NaratinhOf in early perimls.wns subject lotho 
kiii*^ of LliMiainii". since the year 17**7, the whole 
r- ijjiiry has l>eeii luwler the authority or abs^)hiti3 
< * h nrl oftlie Lnglish Isust India Com |:iany» TheMiil is 
^'riu nilly !snrwly, and die clinjjite Is one oftlie hottest 
in tndiu^ Tiie cuuuit^ of Ungole^ Muilum, and Tiii«* 
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▼eliy is inclmled iii the Camatic. The principal 
towns are Aroot, Madras^ Onsoie^ Pondicherry, Cud- 
dalore, Taijore^ Tritchinopoly, Mudura, and Tine- 
veily. ' The principal rivers are the Pennar, the Pa- 
liar, and the Cauvery. 

CARNATION (from the LAtin caro, camis, flesh) 
lignifles, in the fine arts, the colouring of the flesh of 
toe human body. The use of carnation requires 
very attentive study, and great skill in the artist. It 
varies with the sex of the individual, with the classes 
and countries to which the subject** belong, with the 
passions, the state of the health, &c. iJie cheeks 
are, in a healthy subject, of a lively red ; the breast, 
neck, and upper part of the arms of a soft white ; 
the belly yellowish. At the extremities, the colour 
becomes colder, and, at the joints, assumes a violet 
tint, on account of the transparent appearance of the 
blood. All these shades require to be softly blended. 
Two fiiults in carnation are chiefly to be avoided — 
hardness, the &ult of the masters of the fifteenth 
century, and too great weakness. Guido Reni not 
unfrequently painted his flesh so that it appeared 
almost bloodless. The French school has gone ftir- 
tliest in this respect. The flesh of the followers of 
tliis school often looks like porcelain or wax. Titian 
is still unrivalled in carnation. 

CARNEADES, an eminent Greek philosopher, 
founder of the third or new academy, was a native 
of Cyrene, in Africa, and is supposed to have been 
bom in the third year of the 141st Olympiad. He 
studied first under Diogenes the Stoic, but subse- 
quently attended the lectures of Egesinus, who ex- 
plained the doctrines of Arcesilaus ; and, succeeding 
his master in the chair of the academy, he restored 
its reputation by softening the prevailingpyrrhonism, 
and admitting practical probabilities. The doctrine 
of Cameades specifically was, that, <' as the senses, 
the understanding, and the imagination frequently 
deceive us, tliey cannot be the m&llible iuc(ges of 
truth, but that from the impression made by the 
senses we infer appearances of truth, which, with 
respect to the conduct of life, are a sufficient giiide." 
He was a strenuous opposer of Chrysippus, and at- 
tacked, with gTPat vigour, the system or theology of 
the Stoics. He was an advocate ol free-will against 
the fate of the same sect, and urged just the same 
difficulties in reconciling divine prescience with the 
freedom of human actions, as have divided some 
contending sects of Christianity. One of Uie most 
distinguished events of his life was his being joined 
in an embassy to Rome with Diogenes the Stoic and 
Critolaus the Peripatetic, in order to gain the miti- 
gation of a fine levied by the Roman senate on the 
Athenians. This extraordinary embassy was suc- 
cessful, and Cameades so captivated the people by 
his eloquence, that Cato the censor, fearful of its 
eflfect on the Roman youth, persuaded the senate to 
send the philosophers back to their schools without 
delay. Cameades died in the ninetieth year of his 
age, continually complaining of the shortness of life, 
and lamenting that the same nature which composed 
tile human fiame could dissolve it. 

CARNELIAN. See Qitartz. 

CARNIOLA ; a duchy in the Austrian dominions. 
See Austria, 

CARNIVAL. The same views which led men to 
propitiate the higher invisible powers by gifts, sacri- 
fices, and purifications, also introduced msts, absti- 
nence from pleasure, and penances. By fast is 
meant an abstuience from the usual means of nour- 
ishment, in order to mortify the appetites, and 
thereby to propitiate the Deity. In every nation of 
importance, ciLstonis of this kind are found. Their 
historical origin is in the religious customs of the 
i^Mt where the priests were originally the physicians 



of the people, and prescribed these &sts as a part of 
the regunen necessary in this warm region, as well 
as from religious views. Fasts are observed to this 
day in the &st. The religions of the Persians and 
the Hindoos, those of Mohammed and Moses, and of 
the worshippers of the Lama, insist much on fitsts. 
Few traces of them are found in the religion of the 
ancient people of the North. The earliest Christians 
&sted on the vigils (q. v.). The fisists on theyi^/tinw 
quatmr tempestatum, which conUnued for three days 
every quarter of the year, were jpenances, as was 
that of the period of forty days (before Easter, or 
rather before Good Friday, Quadrigesimai), which 
was called, by way of excellence, the fast, and which 
commemorated the forty days' fisist of Jesus in the 
wilderness. With regard to the origin of &sts, opin- 
ions diflfer. The most common is, Siat Telesphorus, 
bishop of Rome, in the middle of the second century, 
first instituted the forty days' fiEist as a rule of the 
church. By pope Gregory the Great, about 600, 
Ash-Wednesday was made the beginning of the fiist, 
and the dav before was called Jasi-eve, because in 
the night of this day, at twelve o'clock, the fiist be- 
gan. This &st was preceded by a feast of three 
days, very obnoxious to the strict sealots. " Chris- 
tians," it is said, ''on these days, deliver themselves 
up to voluntary madness, put on masks, exchange 
sexes, clothe themselves like spectres, give them- 
selves up to Bacchus and Venus, and consider all 
pleasure allowable." This is the origin of the pre- 
sent carnival, or Faschingt, as it is called in the 
south of Germany, and which continues, in that 
country, from Twelfdi-day to Ash-Wednesday. The 
name carnival is derived from the Latin words came 
and vale (according to Ducange, frt>m the Latin de- 
nomination of the feast in the middle ages, came 
tevamen), because at that time people took leave of 
flesh. Previously to the commencement of their 
long abstinence, men devoted themselves to enjaj- 
ment, particularly during the three last days of the 
carnival. The carnival is nothing but the Satumatta 
of the Christian Romans, who Could not forget their 
pagan festivals. At least it greatly resembles the 
Saturnalia^ which were celebrated, annually, in 
December, with all kinds of mirth, pleasure, and 
freedom, in honour of Satum, and the golden age 
when he governed the world, and to preserve the 
remembrance of the liberty and equality of man in 
the youth of the wdrld. In Rome, the carnival 
brought to view, in a lively manner, the old Satur^ 
nalia in a new form. During the last days of the 
carnival, and particularly durmg the day wliich pre- 
ceded the long &st, mummeries, plays, tricks, and 
ft^eedom of every kind, abounded. From Italy, the 
modem Saturnalia passed to the other Christian 
countries of Europe. In the amusements of this 
period the dramatic poetry of Germany had its origin, 
after the cities had attained a flourishing condition. 
Its first traces appeared in the thirteenth century. 
The mummeries ot tlie camival produced the idea of 
adopting some character, and carrying it through. 
To please the multitude, and make the lau^ more 
certain, Uie manners of common life were caricatured. 
These exhibitions afterwaids l)ecame more cultivated 
and developed. " On fest-eve," says Flogel, in his 
History of Comic Literature, vol. iv. p. 292, ''per- 
sons in disguise sometimes went from one house to 
another, to make sport with their friends and ac- 
quaintances. A merry society of tliis kind formed a 
plan to represent some scene in their disguises, and 
hold a regular conversation at one of these mummeries. 
The unknown players received praises,entertainments^ 
or presents. Encouraged by this success, the oompani 
grew stronger, their fiibles and speeches became 
longer by degrees, imtil they attained to regular re- 
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prest-ntations of human life /' ! t was in X uremljerp^ 
n<jiowae(l for Us ^^^n*s on*! its wit, tlml ihe first favi- 
evt^ plnj was produc*^, coaiTie and froiies4iiiip, to 
suit tlie ta-stf of die citiwns. TJies** |jiei?t'H hu\r ii 
nv'dr rt4ntioii>hip to tiu* luasnue^i of i\\f l-iigllsJi and 
tile fiiTti'.s of tile irencli, as Imve tlie sj>iritiud fast- 
eve's itlnjs, reli^oufi burlesques, lu tlie My^leri«» 
jiiid Momlilies. AeeoFdiii^ to tlie him lent etis^toaij, 
tbeM' plitjs were offenetl Jind eloj^tl by u ener or 
hi-niliL ihe ainiival is eelelmitiHl in modern timi^N 
wJLli tlie gTfAti^st show and >pihi at I'eiiito miil 
Ktniie. Ill tlie former pinee, it lH>^)n> nfxvr Christ- 
auis, The diversions of it are sho^vs, juasquemdt-s, 
Uie amusenieiil.s of the pLoee of St Mark, and som^ 
lijuies^ tij cas4' of tlie vhils of ^rpttt priDces^ a mguUa, 
or Iwjat-raee. After tliis, tliei-e was a second c&fnivat 
iju \'enic4*. tiie \''eneliaii tuas.s, called also \hefeHnmi 
oftkt ^mrenjrf&fi , and tke Bucentaur /e»iipaf, hecaiise 
it eooLMionly be^i on AscensioiHliiy, luid l>ecnnse 
tlie ceiebration of tlie niarniure of the doge witli the 
Adnatic i»ea wan cauDectetl witii it. It cv^intinned 
£i>urt«eii tiiiyn. No diaiwter-iuasks were woni 
tluypCy lloweveT, except Venetiini dominos. The car- 
nif a1 at Rome (see iioetlic'!!» excellent deseriptioii, 
Doi Romitche Cnmeval, and that of lady Morfi;iiii) 
conluiues hut eight days, aud is oeciipii'd mostly in 
mji^quejiuies aiul mc^-s. Sinee tlie n tiuii of pt^atM?* 
tile i-aniival has Ix^mi eeiebnitetl ag^ain in Cologne, 
un tlie Rhine, under (Jie direction ot tlie commiUcr </ 
fuaia, to tin- ^Tiai Mitistaction of all who were pm^ 
styit. In Sjpiiin, ihr mriilval i^ ealknl canteaiolendajf, 
CARN<J'i\ Lazare NtriloLAs MAaoTTKSiTi!: ; burn 
at Nolay.in Biir^imdy, IT.'iS ; tlie MUiof{in itdv*j<me. 
From his joutli, lie exhibited an iineoiuuion talent 
for the mathejiiattcal and niUit»ry «u:-ie(ices^ t ntered 
the oo™ of enpneers, ami rose in oflke by tin* fa- 
vour of the prince of Conde. Hi" publislii^j ofter- 
wanbij, Matiiematkal Essays, which i-aiised him to 
be elected a mem tier of wviral h'anu*<l !M:j<:ietie>i* 
His eulogy on \'aul>mi re< eived the priw^ of the aca- 
demy at Dijon. At tlie beifinning of tlie revolution, 
he waa captain In the et»rps of enniueers. In 1791, 
he was appointed deputy to tlie constituent assem- 
Uy^ but At first ttxik pitrt only in niJlitmry aflairs. At 
his proposal, the officers of the nobilLly were re mo veil 
from tlie army, and otlicrs sobstituteil from Uie cJti- 
Kfis, As a inemlier of die conveiitiou, lie voted for 
the d^th of Louis, In die Ibllowing^ March he wns 
aent to th« anny of the twrfh. where lie deprived die 
eowartUy i^Mieml GrBtieii of ]ii«> comiiiand on die 
iieid, juil liini?*'lf at die bend of the iirmy, and re- 
PuImJ the enemy, Uii his relyni t<j the coiivenlionj. 
he w«js roatle a mr-mlier of the romiuilt^e of fiuhlic 
^fety (ip v.). 'Ilie influence of tariupt hi the mili- 
tary openiiioiw now Iwpan lo lie more deeply felt. 
In jiosses&iuii of all die pl^us deposited in Uie ar- 
ehivesof Louis XIV., he orijaiuwd and dirt'<liHl Uie 
French armies ; and liis direction undoubtedly eon- 
lrihiit4Hl very much to Uieir Miccess. After die fall 
of Kobf^tpierre, he wus ufteii aocused, but always 
ac fpiitted, IieiaiLse Ion duly Imd In^en to take care of 
the delen<*e of Uie country, oikl he could not lie made 
answerahle for the cruel decreeii of HolM'spierre, in 
which Ciinuit's name, a* lie was a member of the 
comniiUee. of course, was tt> be foniHL At Uie e^- 
tAihilsttnirnt of die directory, in l7t>S, ramol was 
choM-n A memlK'r, and for some time maintained an 
important iidVuenre. Harrow at lenj^lh sycce<ded 
liink hi tlic ' " • fit of war, ami was f verafU'rlu* 
eoesay, i ihe ovrrthrow of Burras wf» 

tuunjoonivt iih Mime otliers he was MMiteuced 

to tnmspiKliMinii on die I8di Fructidor (?ej«t. 4), 
lliil. He fled Ri (ienoany, and iiubti^heii a litHence. 
wllJrh wiu i«f;erly r«««tl Ui Tari*. and, hy the e\|M^- 
rnm^ of the eoihhiet of Ills fomter r^olhngni'*, hroktciu d 
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I their overdirow on die 30th Prairial (June 18), 1799, 
Afu-rthe I8di Uruouilre, Camot was recalled, and 
; I [►pointed inspectenr ana: revuttt and two montlis 
IhUH", in April, 1800, uiinisler of war. He jjOoh 
after retired iiiui die l>oi>oai of hiis fkmily^ hut w^as 
called to the triboinite, Man'li i), 18(>2. The same 
infiexible lategrity and republican principle, which 
had hitliert(> dislintifulslietl him, did not now desert 
him. He often oppoi^ the views of die ijovern- 
meat, voted alone against the consulslitp for me. and 
resist*xl slremiously the pro|H)sal IVir the imperial 
diifiiity. !Ie remaini'd, lioweAcr^a niemlxT of the 
tribunate till it was iilKilished^ passetl the nt^xt seven 
years of hi*; life in retirement, mid {niblislied srcverfd 
\7duahU' military works. In 18L4, Najxileon gave 
him the ciitef coniniand at Antwi^rp. He connectisd 
a vifforous defem^e vdth a careful renfanl for die in* 
teresl *if the city, whitli, hy die command of Louiji 
X\ III. he aftenvm-ds Mnrendered to die British 
:en<*ral (tmliaiii. He still retained his liUe5 and 
lis liononrs. hut, tis a iimi repiililicanjie could nevet 
expect the favour of tlie court; i>art.»cularly as, in 
hiN menioriid Ut die klng^ be opeidy and severely 
eeiisureil the measures of governnieiit, in coiiae* 
qtience of which Jie was passed over in die new or- 
jijnnimtion of the academy of si'iences. \\ hen Nu- 

iKileoti wiLH once more at die helm of state, in 1S15, 
le made t iirnrvt count and |>eer of tiie empire, ainl 
presse<l upon him die ministry of the Interiiir. Ciwr* 
not distliargtHl tlie difficult duties of thiji oflice witii 
his usiml inte|rnty. After Uie emi>eror's second fall, 
he was nimle a nienihtT of die prtivisory government 
of I'auice, and was ahcnvards the only oim^ of fJie 
ineiiilx'rs of it coniprelieiidi^l in the onlinitDce of 
July 24. He n-tirt^d to Cemey, where he employed 
his pen on political subject ts ; then to Warsaw, hi 
1815, widi hbi family; and,fiiudly, to Magdeburg, 
where he died Aug. :i, 18^3. (See the Corrftp. dt 
Kup^ Bonap. up. ie Cte. Camot pend. ies 100 Jottrt 
(Paris, IHiy), and i'arnofs Leben (Carnot's LifeJ. liy 
Ivorte.) The brothers Baiidoain. in Paris, who frnve 
in their possi^ssioii all Caniot^s mtuiuscripts, piililiith- 
ed, ill 1824, Mefn, hiftor. ei miiHairts sur I'anmLrf- 
digti fi^apte* »et Manu^crUs^ §a Corretp, mSdite^ tt 
se$ EcrUt, etc* par TitMoi. Among CnniotH writ* 
ings. Uie most valuable are his E^tai tyr lr9 Ma- 
chines ; Hejlejriuns #i/r h Mttaph^jnqHe du Catcn/ in- 
Jinitesimui; Star iu Geomeiriff du PotUion ; Dt ia 
DcfeHMt ties Places /oritM ; Expose de la Cutditke m- 
Idtqw de Camoi, depm* le 1 MilL, 1814. In Magde- 
Imrg, Caniot puhlislw^i Mhunire wr la Foriijlcaiitm 
t^tHithfe, and a vohinie of jioeias. lie was rigid hi 
111?, lo> e of virtue, a s^'Jifilar, a general, and an in- 
fSexible rcpublii an. He wa> universally estjcemed, 
l»oth in Fmnec and in foreign landSf and wils hcK 
iioiired by all j-iirtics. i'iiniol s life is one of thosk^ 
whic^li iHiglit lo l)e Ibmiliar to every young repub- 
lican, like Uiat of Barnevehh. 

€AR(). Ak^ihale. one of the most celebrated 
Itiillnn authors of the six^teenth centiuy, bom l&OT. 
at Cittii NiiovA, ijt the March of Amona, nfier die 
death of his pntmn, Gaddi. l.^/JH, was api^ointeti se^ 
cretary to rielio LmhAico Famese. duke of Farma 
ami I'iacenxa, who inlnistjeil lum ^idi Neveial mis- 
sions to Cliarles V, After Uie je-sasKinalion of Ihe 
duke. Ills own life wa& in (onsiderable ilanger. lie 
t^xik refuse in Pitrma, and wa!i treaied in a friemJly 
manner hy die new duke, Octavio FamcM'. w ho6e 
two brotJiers, the ranhmds RonucHoand Alexander, 
took him successively into dieir service, With the 
latter he n'luained frfun 1548 to his death in liVdU. 
and received fnua liim several (*cclesia«iical pfefirr- 
mentH. C'aro devoted himself eliie^y to the study of 
nutiiimnaLicA and die Tust^&ri laiifriuige. and hb pure 
and elegant slylCj in verM; ami pn«ie, mh4i Uniuue 
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gencroUj admired. His translation of the ^neid, in 
blank verse, is excellent After his death appeared 
a translation hj him of Longus, and of Aiistotle's 
Rhetoric ; also Rime and Lettered the former of vhich 
are admired for the elegance of the verse, and the 
latter as models of beautiful Italian prose. He be- 
longs to the most elegant writers ot Italian liteia- 
ture. 

CAROLINA. This name is generally given to a 
fimious law of the German empire^ of the vear 1532, 
under Charles V., which he called himself an ordi- 
nance of criminal procediure {PeMkhe GericMsord- 
nung). From him it was^ at a later period, called 
ConstituHo criminalit Carolina, or, shortly^ Carolma. 
The arbitrary administration of justice^ tiie disorder 
and cruelty wliich had become customary in the 
courts of Germany, where many a process was begun 
and ended with Uie torture, and persons were sen- 
tenced even to death without regular process, save 
occasion to this law. From the beginning of the 
peace of the land tlie necessity of such a law was felt 
throughout the country ; but it was difficult in this, 
as in all other cases, to make the different members 
of tlie empire agree oId one general measure. The 
baron John von Schwanenberg, a man of talent and 
a patron of science (of the fimmy of the present prin- 
ces of Schwanenber^), was chiefly instrumental in 
introducing this ordinance. He was bom in 1463, 
became minister of state of the prince-bishop of Bam- 
berg, and succeeded in procuring an onnnance of 
criminal procedure for Bamberg to be drawn up and 
published in 1507. The same was also adopted, in 
I5I0, by the margrave of Brandenburg and Franco- 
nia ; and, at last, a law of criminal procedure for the 
empire at large was passed by the cUet at Regens- 
burg, in 1532, which, tor that time, was a very great 
step, and had a salutary influence. Several German 
princes, as the elector of Saxony, the elector of 
Brandenburg, and of the palatinate, protested against 
it, in order to protect the laws of their states and 
their own privileges against the legislative power of 
the em^)eror ; but at last the Carolina was established 
in almost every part of the empire. See MalbUuik's 
Getchichte der peinlichen (reriehUordmtng Kaieer 
KarU v., 1783. 

CAROLINA MARIA; wife of Feidinand I., 
king of the Two Sidlies, daughter of the emperor 
Francis I., and of Maria There^, bom 13th August, 
1752 ; an ambitious and intelli^nt woman, but, un- 
fortunately, without firmness otcharacter. Accord- 
ing to the terms of her marriage contract, the young 
queen, after the birth of a male heir, was to have a 
seat in the council of state ; but her impatience to 
participate in the government would not allow her 
to wait for this event, previous to which she procured 
the removal of the old minister, Tanucci, who pos- 
sessed the confidence of the king and of the nation, 
and raised a Frenchman, named Acton, to the post 
of prime minister, who ruined the finances of the state 
by his profusion, and excited the hatred of all ranks 
by the introduction of a political inquisition. The 
queen, too, drew upon herself tlie dislike of the op- 
pre^ed nation, by co-operating in the measures of 
tlie minister ; and banishments and executions were 
found insufficient to repress the general excitement. 
The declaration of war by Naples against France 
(1798) was intended to give another turn to the pop- 
ular feeling ; but the sudden invasion of the French 
drove Uie reigning fiunily to Sicily. The revolution 
of cardinal Ruffo in Calabria, and tlie republican party 
in the capital, restored the former rulers in 1799. 
The fiimous lady Hamilton now exerted the greatest 
influence on the unhappy queto, on her husband, on 
the English ambassador, and admiral Nelson, and sa- 
oriflceif more victims than Acton and Vanini had for- 



merly done. (See Speziale,) After the battle of 
Marengo, 12/000 Russians could not prevent the 
conquest of Naples by the French, and the formation 
of a kingdom out of the Neapolitan dominions for 
Joseph (Bonaparte), who was aftervrards succeeded 
in the same by Joachim (Murat\ The queen was 
not satisfied with the efibrts which the English made 
for the restoration of the old dynasty, and theretmon 
quarrelled with lord Bentinck, the British general in 
Sidly, who wished to exclude her finom allinfluence 
in the government. She died in 1814, without hav- 
ing seen the restoration of her fimiily to the throne 
ofNaples. 

CAROLINA,NORTH; one of the United States; 
bounded N. by Virginia, E. by the Atlantic, S. by 
South Carolina, and W. by Tennessee ; Ion. 75* id 
to 84* W. ; lat. 33« 6<y to 30» SCy N. ; 430 miles 
long, and 180 broad. Square miles, 50,000. Popu- 
lation in 1790, 393,751 : m 1800, 478,103: in 1810, 
555,500; 179,090 blacks. Population m 1820, 
633,829; whites, 419,200; white males, 209,644; 
white females, 209,556; slaves, 205,017; finee col- 
oured, 14,912 : persons engaged in ag^culture, 
174,196; in manufactures, 11^44; in commerce, 
2,551. Militia in 1817, 50,387.— This state is di- 
vided into sixty-three counties. There are no laige 
towns in this state. Raleigh is the seat of govern- 
ment. The other mo6tt»nsiderable towns are New- 
bem, Fayetteville, Wilmmgton, Edenton, Washing- 
ton, Hillsborough, Halifieix, Tarborougfa, Salisbury, 
and Salem.— The legislative power is vested in a 
senate and house of commons, l)oth chosen annually. 
One senator and two members of the house of com- 
mons are sent firom each county, and one of the lat- 
ter from eadi of the towns of Newbern, Wilmington, 
Edenton, FayetteviUe, Halifi[ix, Salisbury, and Hill». 
borough. The governor is chosen by joint ballot of 
both houses, and is eligible three years in six.— The 
principal denominations of Christians in North Caro- 
lina are Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Quak- 
ers, Moravians, and Episcopalians. —There is a re- 
spectable institution, Hititied the universUy of North 
Carolina, at Chapel Hill. Academies are established 
at various places, and an increasing attention has, of 
late, been paid to education.— The principal rtverg 
are the Roanoke, Chowan, Neuse, Pamlico or Tar, 
cape Fear^ Yadkin, and Catawba. Of these the cape 
Fear affords the b^ navigation, and is ascended by 
vessels of 300 tons to Wilmington, and by steam- 
boats to Fayetteville. The two most considerable 
sounds on the coast are those of Pamlico and Albe- 
marle.— Dismal swamp lies partly in North Carolina 
and parUy in Vh-gfaiia. Little Dismal, or Alligator 
swamp, is between Pamlico and Albemarle somids. 
— ^There are three noted capes on the coast, vis. , cape 
Hatteras, cape Lookout, and cape Fear, which are 
all dangerous to seamen. 

Norw Carolina, in its whole width, for about axty 
miles from the sea, is generally a dead level, varied 
only l^ occasional openings hi the immense forest 
with which it is covered. After traversing this te- 
dious plain, we are at length relieved by the appeap* 
ance of hills and mountains, from the summits of 
which we behold a beautiful country, which stretch- 
es west fiur beyond the range of vision, and is adorned 
with forests of lofty trees.— In the level parts, the 
soil, generally, is but indifferent. On tiie banks of 
some of the rivers, however, and particularly the 
Roanoke, it is remarkably fertile ; and in other parts 
of this champaign country, glades of rich swamp, 
and ridges ot oak land, of a Uack and fruitfol sou, 
form an exception to its general sterility. The sea 
coasts, the sounds, inlets. Sad lower parts of the rivera, 
have, invariably, a soft, muddy bottom. That part of 
the state which lies west of the moiiDlafais is, for 
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iUf* most port, ri'mnrkali.y fertile, nnd alnuntk with 
iNik-(i'ees of voiiotis kiiids^, w»!rmt, Am, limi, and 
d.u^rry-tree*s ; Uie bist of whith nut luitrt-qiic-iitly at- 
ltii(i!» tlie siif of tlirr-f feet ifi diiuiipttr. 'I Jip siiil find 
productions, m tJie hilly country, are neiirly tlip sjjine 
{IS in tlie Norlhtn* Stales* Wheat, rye. barley, ixits, 
iUK) fiax »iv the vm\y^ most ^rtjeraily t'iiluv»te<l,iiiiti 
sei'iri to *yit well tJie iintiire of tlie &oil. Through- 
out tlie whole aUilv, Itktiaii (i>rii uM ihiIr' of all 
kinds are ahuiulaut, Cotton L» raised in eotisider- 
ahk' quujnidLies. North Carolina uljouiids ici iron ore ; 
and It i^ Ihe tmly one of the Ciiited states in wlrich 
fjold has Wen fuiaid m nny (^oiisidenifjle qiiantiiies. 
The ^old nuiies, u hiih liave lately exrited «l |rtK>il 
dejd yf interest, tiiou^li lliey have not yet (iruved j 
very firtjductive, are foiaid on the \ ailkin imd its f 
braLneheSjiuwl extend over u ilistrieteouii'rlsUi^ alKMit | 
ItXX^ s<iuiu*e miles, la alnHist any part of tJjis ter-i 
ritory^gold may l>e fotind in p^realer or le.ss abujid- 
anee, i»i\ed with the suiK It exists in minute jgraiiis ' 
or parti* les, (uid irs alN> Ibiuiil in liaii|>s of one or two 
pomids* weiofht. t»f tlie plriins in tfte low country,; 
the large nil timd jcrrowth isjilm()st umversaJly, pitch I 
fme, a tall iuitl heaatifiil tree, which g^ow*4 here to 
a siie far «iuj>erior to ihe pitch |une of the Northeni 
Stales. 1 his vftlunble Uve n 1^4 in Is pi tell, Uit, turpen 
tine, and vtirions kind** of liiniljer^ which, ttigt^ther, 
constitute alxatt one-ludf of llie expiirts of North 
Carolina. It is of two kmU, tlie eoniniyn aji«J the 
loofrdeave^l. I'he latter differs frtmi other pines, 
not m sJiaj)e, but in the len^ili of its leaves, wliidi 
jire ne^irly Imlf a yanl loii|^, arul hunfj in lar^e eliw- 
ter^. The trees in tlie low countries, lioth of North 
ami SoutJi Cjindina, are loaded with qoiintitics of a 
loiiE, hDon^' moss, which, haaj^ng hi chislers from 
the limlis, ji^ivej* iJie forests a sin^idar ap[M'aranee. 
Tlie misleloi^ fre«ji»-ntly ei*|>:rafts itself upon the 
tn*e^ in tlie haek eountry. Iji lliis |jart, phuiLs, 
pnipes^ btackherries, ainl stniwljerdes, ^row spoii- 
LimeoiLsly ; hIm» several valyahle medieiiud plmits, as 
^Msengt \'irgiiiiii siiakt>njot, Seneca snakeix>ot« luid 
some othcf^. The rich l>uttomH are overgrowit witli 
canes, the leaves of %vhich eontijiue green through 
tlie winter, luid aflord ^(mkI pasture for eatll^^ — 
North CaAilina Ls fnr removed from tliiii |)erft*ction 
of cultun% which is necissjir)' to give it ilie full ml 
vanta^ of tlie naioral ricJua'ftai of its b^jil, and the 
value of its pnMluetioivs. ( hie (Bfreat cause of its J 
l«iekwanlnes>, in ai^eultanil ijiiproveraeat, is tlie 
wunt of ijiliuid luivi^ation, and of i^food liarbnu^. It 
hm s«'vend hir^e rivers, but tlieir motitbs are bloekeil 
up widi bars of liani saud. The iMst of the iiMJilTer- 
ent luirlxttiTN, in this state, are thos<> of W ihaiiip^lon, 
Newl>enj, and Eilentoih Tlie most of die proiluce 
of the U[ij>er country, ronaiating of tobiii:e<*, wheat. 
uimu\, ^c, has hitherto been canrted to Charlesti*n. 
Soutli Cjirolina, ami to LyncJiburg, and Petersbyrff, 
Virwiiiiji, Since 1815, the itate ras been jealously 
en^;utred in an exteiwive system of Intenud i in [trove- 
DientM. 11ie>e improvement* relate to tlie navi^ja- 
tkm of Uie soujni. inlets, and the rivers 11 oanoke ' 
Tar, Neuse, tupc* Fetur» Yadkin, Catawhi, ite. ; tJie 
construction oftajuiLs und roEids, and tJke ilminin^ of 
nnu^iej« and swamps. — Like all tlie S<nitliem Stales, 
Nortli Carolina lias a eonsiderahle diversity of cli- 
ninte, occa>uuu^ by the jthysii'id fiecuiiaritie% of its 
ilifl'erent parUi. In tlie level pi*rt of tlie country, in- I 
termittent fevers aj-e frecjuent during the summer 
and uuttuiin. Uuriii^ these itkikiy seaMULs, tlie coiui- 
ti-iuuices of the inluibitaiits h»ve a pale-yellowisJi 
U\m, occanioned by the prernlencc of bilious aflec- 
liont. Moiiy (all vicriuiN, diirinir I lie winter, to 
L*]i#wldes and |tf<rtpneuuioaies. In the western aiiitl 
JnUj [larti. Uie fiif is bs pure and sfihihrioi» a5 in oiiy 
|iBft of America^ aiuJ tlie kLluibitrntt^ live to a grrai 




a*^- The henl 4>f the stimmer*& *loy b 8wcce€tle»J io 
the eveninjLT hy a gnitefnl and refrfshiiiif coohit'^s. 
^Vatarnn \h tenifteraie and sfTejie,mnl, in some years, 
tlie wuilers are so miKl, tliat autmiin may lie said to 
continue till vprinif. U'he wheat liiine^tronijaejices 
in the beginniiifj of Jane, and tluit of hulian com 
rarly in Septeml>er> — In !«*/?, luercluindisc to tile 
viiliie of V7<>.71'1 dollars was importcil into Nortli 
t tindina, and 1 19.^37 dollars' wordi exported. (For 
sunihir ncctmiits of precedinnf years, st»e VV attersoli 
nod Zandi's TabiUar Statiaticai fiews, Washington, 
Mm. I8i«). 

iiitiiwkiit SAfft'h of Aiir/A Camlititi. In 1^86, the 
fii-sl uttf mjtt was naule by the Kn^lish to cokiiii^e 
NortJi America, under a imtent loSir IraiicLs Drake^ 
A snudl colony was left on the Hofiaoke in 1587, 
but wii* never agahi to be found ; all atlejupts \o 
BscertJiin their fiite were fniitless. Some enngrnnts 
from Virginia fienetniteti into tlie eoiintry aliout 
1650, aad inude the fiivt actual seltlertient of whites. 
(In the enrly SfianL^h ma|is, wliat is i\u\k railed 
( ardlirm iiad l>een nuirked as juirt of FlontUi. The 
F i-encli liad given it the naiae of Carolina m lionoar 
>f king Cluirles IX., when tliey aiade tlie di*Jistrous 
Rttejjipt to coloaize the North Aan^ncau cotist.iifv 
liced under the lieiid of Florida. The name CnnAma 
l>reviiik*tl. In lfiriil,a setond Knglish cnlony from 
Massiichusetis flrrivi»<|, and established tJieinsekes at 
cape Fear river. In lt>«>7, after many vexotiot:* 
stniggles, the infant colony okaiiusl a n^presi^nta- 
tive govi mment. Two years later, the 6iiH-ifiU coii' 
stitulu>n, so li*nious untler the namt* of Ijocke't scheme 
fif govemyueni^ was introduewl. Thb wild project 
was s<Min altfijidoiiei] ; iiiid^ like <ither Kngli-sh t^ilo- 
nies, Carobmi advanced btit slowly, and experienced 
the horrors of Imhan warfare as late as 1715?. I'rts 
viol IS to 1717, Carolina luid Ih'cji a proprieUiry giv 
venauent, hut, in tliat yejir, bts^iuue a royal one by 
parchase* imd contaiittnl such ajitil tiie revohilion in 
i77o* In ITsi^O, the two Carolinas were s*j«iniltsj 
siito North and Sonth Carolhiiu The ijmc* *>vilile 
r oast of Nortli Carolina gave it very great advanta- 
Ues hi the revolotionary wnr. Those desii-uclive ii>- 
nituls, from which oUier states ttlonif the AflHiilk! 
siiftereti so much, witc here im])nnticable. Though, 
however. l#«ks expfisetl, the |it'<iple ofihLs state evincwl 
tlieir full sluire of syiiipailiy wiih the residue of the 
American pfo pie, A convention was assembled At 
llaliliix, wtierc, on Dec. IB, 177t>, t-he existing ccm- 
stitution was adoj>t(HL Since that anspiciou<i event, 
it nuty be donbteil whether nny other i<*mnaniity ever 
paxsetl fifty-two years with less ilisturlianct'. {ttttrhy'g 
i'kw €,f the Vnittii States. See Cany and Le«M 
AtnerivuH /itlas). 

CA Rt)LlN A, SOI TTl ; one of the Cniteil State* ; 
Ijoundetl N. by NortJi Caroluui, K. by the Atlantic, 
S. \\\ and W. hy (ieorgia; Ion. 7H" 1^4' to H:¥ :y[f 
\y. I lat. :iii^ to 3fi- 8' N, ; WO miles long, 1:^6 hnuid; 
containing 30/X)0 fiqimre miles. Popalaiion in I7t»0, 
240,(MX>: in ISOO. :14:>,5<H : hi tWlO, 4t5,tl5; 
200,JJ19 hlacks: in 185?0, &Ojf,74I ; wliit4-s,af37,44CJ; 
while males, 12t>4)34; white fenwiles, llti,&fte; 
s hiv es , tbh ,47 3 j ir^^ colo ared , i\ Mth M il itifi in I H2? 1 , 
:^3,721i. — South Carolina is dividisl into thirty dktricts. 
Columhia is the seiit of ffovennuent, hnt Cliarlestim 
is ttie largest town. — Ine legislature consists of u 
seoole and hoiLse of representatives. The MMinte 
cooiists of forty-three memU*rs, chosen every four 
years by district.-*. The represc'imitiv*'^ nre cho»en 
every two years, The govena)r and lieuteniiut- 
oTOvemor are cJiosen hirnnially, hy a jcpint hallol of 
&itli hoii'^s. — The principal demmiinatloiis of Chri«i^ 
tiani* in Sooth Candina are l'resliyl4rtans, Mpi«*npii- 
Ii!in5, Hapttsls. and Methodist*.— kducation is lifrr- 
ally (latninijtiHt by tlie stale goveriuuenu The two 
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literary institutions are the college of South Carolina 
at Columbia^ and Charleston coilefi^, in the city of 
Charleston. — The distinguishing virtues of the Caro- 
linians are hospitality to strangers, and cjiarity to the 
indigent and distre^ed. The planters in the low 
country, who, in general, have larre incomes, live in 
a luxurious and splendid style, devoting much of 
their time to the pursuit of pleasure, and possessing 
mudi of that pride and dignity of spirit, which char- 
acterize an independent country gentleman. The 
virtues of the fenners of the upper country are less 
brilliant, but more substantial. They have fewer 
vices, are of more frugal and industrious habits, and 
exhibit greater fortitude in the reverses of fortune. 
In the low or alluvial coimtry, labour in tlie field is 
performed almost wholly by slaves, who, in this pert 
of the slate, exceed the free inhabitants in the ratio 
of more than three to one. This division, comprising 
less than one-thjrd of the territory of South Carolina, 
contains more than half of the slaves, and only about 
one-ftftli of the whites. — The principal rivers are the 
U'accamaw, Pedee, Black river, Santee, Cooper, 
Asliley, Stono, Edisto, Asheppo, Cambahee, Coosaw, 
Broad, and Savannah. 

SouUi Carolina is divided by nature into two parts, 
which, from their physical situation, have been called 
Upper and Lwoer Carolina. The latter is supposed 
to liave once been imder the ocean. Towanis the 
coast, the country is a level plain, extending more 
than a hundred miles westward from the sea. Here 
the eye finds no relief from the dull uniformity of 
Ixiundle^ forests, swamps, and level fields. This 
fatiguing plain is succeeded by a curious range of 
little saml hills, resembling the waves of an agitated 
sea. This singular country occupies an extent of 
about sixty mi&s. It is extremely barren, enlivened 
here and there by spots of verdure, or by some strag- 
gling pines ; and its few inhabitants earn a scanty 
. subsistence by the cultivation of com and sweet po- 
tatoes. After nassing these sand hills, we come next 
to a remarkable tract of ground, called the Ridge, 
which, on its approach from the sea, is lofty and bold, 
but on tlie north-west is level from its summit. This 
is a fine belt of land, extending from the Savamiah 
to Broad river, fertile, well cultivated, and watered 
by considerable streams. The country beyond the 
ridge resembles, in its scenery, the most interesting 
of Uie Northern States. The traveller is gratified by 
the pleasant alternation of hill and dale. The lively 
verdure of the hills is contrasted with the deeper 
Unts of the extensive forests, wliich decorate their 
sides; and, in the valleys, broad rivers roll their 
streams through the varied beauties of luxuriant and 
cultivated fields. From these delightful regions, the 
ground still continues to rise, till we reach the wes- 
&m limit of the state. Here seven or eight moun- 
tains run in regular direction, the most distinguished 
of which is Table mountain. Other mountains are 
Oolenoy, Oconee, Paris*s, Glassey, Hogback, and 
King's. These are all in the districts or Pendleton, 
Greenville, Spartanbiur^, and York. — The soil of 
South Carolina is divided into six classes: 1. tide 
swamp ; 2. inland swamp ; 3. high river swamp, or 
low groimds, distinguished by the name ofsecondiofo 
grounds ; 4. salt marsh ; 5. oak and liickory high 
mnd ; 6. pine barren. The first two classes are pe- 
culiarly adapted to the culture of rice and hemp ; Uie 
tliird is most favourable to the growth of hemp, com, 
and indigo. The salt marsh has oeen much neglected. 
The oak and hickory land is remarkably fertile, and 
well adapted to the cultive of com, as well as indigo 
and cotton. The pine barren, though the least produc- 
tive, is so much more salubrious than the other soils in 
the low country, that a proportion of pine barreji is an 
appendage indispeiMable to every swamp plantation. 



The staple commodities of this state are cotton and 
rice, of wldch great quantities are annually exported. 
These articles nave so engrossed the attention of the 
planters, that the culture of wheat, barley, oats, and 
other crops equally useful, but less profitable, has 
been almost wholly neglected. So little wheat is 
raised throughout the state, that considerable quan- 
tities are annually imported. Cotton was not raised 
in any considerable quantities till as late as 1795. 
Before that period, indigo was, next to rice, the most 
important article of produce ; but it is now neglected. 
Tobacco thrives well. The fruits which flourish best 
are pears, pomegranates, and water-melons : tlie lat- 
ter, in particular, grow to an enormous size, and are 
superior, perhaps, to any in the world. Other fruits 
are figs, apricots, nectarines, apples, peaches, olives, 
almonds, and oranges.— The period of vegetation 
compreliends, in fevourable years, from seven to eight 
months, commencing in January or February, and 
terminating in October or November. The frosts, 
generally, m the months of November, December, 
January, and February, are too severe for the delio^ 
productions of more southern latitudes. The low 
coimtry is seldom covered with snow, but the moun- 
tains near the western boundary often are. Frost 
sometimes binds up the earth, but seldom penetrates 
deeper tlian two inches, or lasts longer than tliree or 
foiu- days. At some seasons, and particularly in Feb- 
ruary, Uie weather is very variable. The tempera- 
ture has been known to vary forty-six degrees in one 
day. In Charleston, for seven years, the thermome- 
ter was not known to rise above 93« or to fell below 
17<> above 0. The number of extremely hot days in 
Charleston is seldom more than thirty in a year : and 
there are a1x>ut as many sultry nights, in which the 
heat and closeness of the air are such as to prevent 
the enjoyment of sound sleep. — The low country is 
infest^ with all the diseases which spring from a 
warm, moist, and wielastic atmosphere. Of these the 
most frequent are fevers, from which the inhabitants 
suffer more than from any, or perhaps from all other 
diseases together. The districts of the upper country 
enjoy as salubrious a climate as any part of the United 
States. — In 1827, merchandise to the value of 
1,434,106 dollars was imported into South Carolina, 
and 8,322,561 dollars' worth exported. (For similar 
accounts of preceding years, see Watterson andZandt*s 
Tabular Statistical Fiews, Washington, Jan. 1829.) 

Historical Sketch of South Carolina. The first set- 
tlement of South Carolina by the whites appears to 
have been made at Port Royal, about 1670; but, 
until 1680, no permanent establishment was formed, 
when the few settlers then in the country fixed on 
Oyster point, between Adiley and Cooper rivers, and 
laid the foundation of the city of Charleston. A grant 
had, however, been made, in 1662, previous to the 
foimding of Charleston, by Charles II., to lord Cla- 
rendon and seven others, of all that aonc of North 
America from N. lat. 31* to 36* ; and. two years 
afterwards, the boundaries were extended to N. lat. 
36'»30'. The proprietary government of Carolina 
was, if possible, more complex than any other similar 
government in the English colonies. This confusion 
was augmented by Locke's scheme, and by religious 
contention, and was terminated, in 1719, by a se- 
paration of the two Carolinas, and the establish- 
ment of a royal govemment. One of the events of 
most importance in the history of South Carolina 
was the cultivation of rice, introduced by governor 
Smith, in 1695: that of cotton followed; and the 
colony flourished until its promss was checked by 
war with the Indians, and, subseouently, by the re- 
volution. South Carolina suffered severely in the 
latter contest, and was the theatre of some of the 
most remarkable events which it produced. The 
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imnip^ of Miirion, Sumter, ami Le« ci)fifiprr«*d honour 
on tlie state. I'iii* €3tisling gwremininit or wti^lilu- 
tioii of Soutli CuroVma wM adopted *hjJie 3, 1790, 
ameiii1e*i Uei\ IT, 18<)8, siwl ugnin l>e<:. 19, I8it>. 
Stre Careif and Lea*s Atlas* 

CARtJLlNE AMELIA ELIZABKTH ; wnft^ of 
Georgp E\'., kinjr of Grwit Britain and ilannvi^r, m-- 
ot>ntl daughter of didiLe Churlfs Uilloiin Frniiiuind 
of BmiiHWirJc (who was momdlj wiiiuiiled iu tlie Imt- 
tle of Auei>tttdi), mid of tJi« prioce^s Aufrusta of 
Eogiandf sister of tii^orge HI. She was i>i>m» May 
il, 17G8. The yoiuiEf iiriiKTss spent her youih in 
htr fether'p court , uiKiVr much constramt^ till 17l>5^ 
wlien she •v.'&s married lo tlie pritii-e of VV'alps, nlitir- 
i^'urds tJoorjce IV. Xhv next year, she rejoieed tJie 
royiil fimniy tmd the Briti'sh iicitiozi liy Uie birth of u 
dniig-hter^ Ciiariorte Aus^i-^Ui. ((JJuirlotte died Nov. 
4, IS 1 7, wife of prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg.) 
She liBfi scarcely recovered frtun her eonfinemeiU, 
when her huj^baml nhanilnueil her, ilerLiriri^f tlwit no 
one nfDuld forte liis uulinattons. 1 liis wa> the be- 
ginning of the disjfnieeful dKj>Lite Ijwtweeii tlie two 
] Arties^ which lasted till tlie deatli of Caroiiiie, and 
exposed her honour to rejiealetl aceiisalirais from her 
hashand- wfiile (ieorj^e lIL.aiitl all the Hriti^h na- 
tion, fiavoiu-efl the deserte*! bride. (See Gtttrge Ii\) 
The princess of V\'ales liveil retire<l from tlie eoiirt, 
at a cfuuitry-seut at lilackhetith, where sdie devoted 
herisudf to the arts and s«*ienet*v, to Ijeuevolence ami 
tlie uTatificaliou of her tnste, till I8t>8. Meanwhile, 
many reports were rin-ulated, iic^cnsinjsr her of illicit 
connexions wkh eaptiiiri Mnnly, ^ir Siilney SmiUi, 
and others, and of lieing tlie niotlier of a lx>y ; on 
fW'count of which tlie kintj ini^iituteil an iin|iiiry mto 
lier conduct, Ijy a ministerial cormiiitlee. The> exH- 
inined a fir*ixi [tiuTilwr of witne.sse?j,andiu:quiUed ihe 
princess of the cJiorge, dw^laring, at the same time, 
tlmt ^he yk-ns ^ryilty of some im]}rudeiiL%a, which Imd 
pftveii rise to uufoiunleil su^pieiotei. The kinjj fxm- 
^leil this iterlanitioii of lier iunot^eiice, ami jmid 
her a vb*it of eeremony. She nflerwards rtH*eived 
eqtiail marbi of esleem from the |irinees, her bni- 
Lhers-in law. The duke of CuniberUmd attended 
the ]jrinceHs to court and to the Oi»erii. 1 he re- 
ports alnjve tEif!ntioiied were chqmhI liy the adher- 
ents uf the prince of Wiile^ iind tlic court of the 
reigiiing^ tjueen, who was very unfavourably di^po**ed 
tonTinlN lier dan^^hter- in-law. t)u tlii^ oi-ciision, us 
on many otiiers, (he iiaiiun ma»ife*i.ted die most en- 
thusiastic attachment to the fifUKe^. In 1813, tlie 
pahlk conl^ft was renewed lietween the two parties ; 
the prinoeM of Wales comphiinln^j as a motlicr. of 
the oifficuities opuosed to uer aeSam her daugliter. 
The prince of Wales, thi^ Pepfmt, dSregarded tlitvw 
complaints. Upon tliis, in July LSU, the princcj^N 
obtuiiUHf |»ermksion to go to Hruiiswick, and, afier- 
wimls, to make llie tour of U-ttly mul Greec4?. She 
now bepin her celebrati-d jouniey tliroujjh (iemifmy, 
Italy, (.ree<*e, the Arehipelaijo, and Syria, to Jcru- 
lalem, in which the Itafimi llerafami was her eon- 
Idatit and nttemlant. Many iiifiimotis report* were 
a(l«•^^va^ds cireuhiied, relating to the connexion Ww 
tween the |iniire«i> and Her«Tiuu. ihi her Journey, 
she ret^-eivnl p^nU<'fal m^kuowled^inents for her liljer- 
iUty, her kinchie^s, ant] her ceueroiLs eHorts fur the 
mUef of tl»e distrejw<Nl. She afterwant^ lived in 
Itidy a great port of die time, at a tHiunlry-*ieat on 
lake Camo. When Uie prince of Wale** asceinW the 
finUsh Uirone, Jan. Jft>, 1N:«T. loni llutdiinifon of- 
fteed her an income of Xr/ljiiCQ sterbuie:, die muae 
of fM^f n of England, and every title appertiiinin^ to 
linn dj(rnity, on the oonditkm tliat *he would never 
ffvCitni to fcjig^knd. She refused llie pn>jiosftt,aiid 
ftsrtprt««) her claims, more firmly than ever, to tlie 
rjgfitv of a BritiAji mu^iUf couipkkied of Uw ill ixf^at- 



ment sliown to her* and exjiosed die CO 
ajiininst her, which liail be*'n contrived hy a' secret 
a||reut, Uie Biiroii de Umpteda, of MOan. AtletnpU 
at a re*'onciiiatioii led to no fovounihle re.suJt. i>ho 
nt Itmgtli adopted the hAd resolution to retMni to 
l-ji^hind, where she was neitlier expected nor wislied 
for l)y tlie ministry, and, amid the loudest expressious 
of tlie public joy, arrived from Calfds, June 5, aoil, 
the next day, en tert^l London in triuniinb. The nii- 
nisler, ionl LiverjHwl, now awtised tin- ijueeii before 
the jwirliiuuent, for tite |)urpo(>e of exposingf lier to 
uuiversid contempt a<t an udultert^ss. Wliatever tlie 
invesli^nilions of tlie [larliament miiy have brouj^iit 
to bfjlit, the pub!ic vtuce wiw louder Ukan ever iti 
favour of the siueen ; and, after u protnicteil inves- • 
LigTition, the bill of pains aiul iHiuiltie^ was pass»M 
to a third readiiijgf only by a majority of 123 to 95 ; 
and die niuiistei^ th^einetl it jtriiilcnt to delay pro- 
ceeding Willi the l)iil tbr six mondis, which was equi* 
V a lent to vvitlidrawinc: it. Thus ended diis re vol tin o^ 
pnxesN, whicii was,tlimughont,a flai^rant outraj^oii 
puljlic dcrem-y. In diiss trial, Mr liroufjhmii iwU'd 
as die ipieen's uttoniey-^enerttl, Mr DeimiEui u<f her 
solicitor, and Dn* LiLshiiiirtjon, Williams, and Wdde 
m her coujiseL Though biudshed from die court of 
ibe king, her huslMind, tlit' queen still lived at HniJt- 
denbuiif house, in a manner suitable lo Iu*r nnik, on- 
der d u' prtJtection of die nation. In Joly, IHifl, at 
the conumtion of (i*Hjrnre IW, she first re<piested to 
he crowiiitl, then to ne present at the rercmony. 
But, by uu onier of tJie privy comicil, lioUi n^uesta 
were *ieiiiiHi^ and, notwidistiinding die assistance^ of 
die ojqMisition, slie stirterr^l the personal IiiuTiiliatir)ji 
of lieinjj rei>eatedly refusetl athal^sion into Westniin- 
St IT abW^y. She dien published in llie public pn^n^rs 
her prt.iU^itl aguin«it ibc order of the privy council. 
Soon after her husljond's t^Kirtiire to Ireland, July 
30, ill consequem'e of the violent a^tatiou of her 
mbid, she was sudilenly taken sick in Dniry lane 
tijesitre. An inflammation of die IxiweLs {rnteritis) 
suc-eeeiled, and j^lie foretold her own death Ix^fort^ 
the physicians apprehended sncli an event. She »iie*l 
Aiiiif, 7, IK>L riie corpse, acconliuff to her hist 
wii^,^vil*, rniu>ved to Bninswickj where it re^ts among 
the reiujoiis of her ancestors. Her ttimb-sUuie luw 
a very jJiort iiiM ription, in which she is called the 
nnhttppif qurtn of Engimid, The removal and tlie 
entombin'f of her mortal renmins giive rise^ ti> many 
disturinuices, first Sii London, and anerwanls in Briuis- 
wick. Iliese were foyiKleil more in upposiiioo tii 
die arbitrary men-^^ures of die niimstry than in respect 
ftjr the memory of tiii^ f|ueen. Two causes oj^NcmtM 
miwh in favour of the queen - die iin[KqMi[arity of 
die luiiustry ami the general teeliiiir tlmt die king" 
wiLH f>erliaps die last num in die whole km^ilom, who 
laul a right to co!ni>lain \>\' tJie iiicontinencies of hi* 
wife, which many, even of her friendaj utklouhtetlly 
believed. 

t'AllOLlNE LAWS. See Carothuu 
r'AllOLINE MATILDA, bom 176l,tlaiiffliter of 
FredtTic Lewis, prince oi WaJeii, m/irriei!^ iTOt>, 
kin^ Christum VIL of llennmrk,and liecame nio- 
tlier of the present kin"^ uf Dennmrk, Freih'ric V'U., 
wht) wiis Imrii 1TL>S, Tlkou;;h yount^ and heautifiil, 
ami uiiiven^illy CMteemed by the nation, yet slie '^ 
irf*ut«*d with liatred antl neffh^ t hy the g:mndm( 
of her hn^biuid, cpieen Sojtuia Ma^;dalena, na wt 
by his i%te]>-motlier, Jaliiitiii Maria, who, Ibr i 
time, influenct'tl even lirr huHlmnil agrijnst her, 
rnsis* (q. v.), by itmfessicin a pbysidan, die fiivourile 
of tlie kinfT. l»«^'itme her frierwl, and liodi, in union 
with Bnuiiit, eniteuvour»ti to oiiiii die kinsr from the 
influence of die i^irty op^Hiseil to tfte queen. The 
reins of |j(iv eminent came into the luuiids of Strueii- 
se#!, Imt the porty of die king'§ Kteji-nioUier luid hflf 
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son, priiioe Frederic, procured (1772) the imprison- 
ment of the queen, the counts Struensee and Brandt, 
and all their friends. Struensee and Brandt were 
tried^ and executed for high treason. Even the queen 
was at first in danjB^r of being condemned to deeih. 
April 6, she was separated tinom her husband, and 
confined in Aalborg, but liberated by the interference 
of her brother, king George III. She died May 10, 
1776,at Celle, in Hanover, scarcely twenty-four years 
old, of a lung fever, the consequence of her grief. 
The interesting letter in which she took leave of her 
brother, the king of England, is to be found in the 
small work Die lezten Stunden der Konigin von Dane- 
mark. She was of a mild temper, ami beloved by 
all around her. 

CARP (cyprinus, L.) ; a genus of soft-finned ab- 
dominal iKh, which Cuvier makes the fourth fiunily 
of the order. This is a very natural ^enus, contain- 
ing very numerous species. It is easily distinguish- 
ame by the small mouth, toothless jaws, and guLs of 
three flat rays. The tongue and palate are smooth, 
but the gullet is admiralty constructed for mastica- 
tion, havmg large teeth attadied to the inferior pha- 
ryngeal bones, whicli press the food between them- 
selves and a gelatinous knob, connected with a bony 
plate that is united with the first vertebra, commonly 
called the carp*s tongue. They have but one dorsal 
fin, and the body is covered with scales, generally of 
large site. They frequent fresh and quiet waters, 
feeding on herbs, grains, and even mud, being, per- 
haps, we least carnivorous of the finny race. Some 
of the species have a beard of small, fleshy threads at 
the angles of the upper jaw. — The most noted of the 
species are the common carp (C. carjrio, L.), which, 
in many parts of the world, are bred in ponds for the 
use of the table, and the goldfish (C. auratus), be- 
lieved to be originally from China, very commonly 
bred in ponds and vases as an ornament, on account 
of its beautiful colours. In his memoir on American 
Icthyology, Dr Mitchill enumerates four species of 
carp, under the names of C teres, fresh-water suck- 
er ; C. oblongus, chub of New York ; C. nhryeoleu- 
eas, New York shiner ; mid C. atronasus, brook min- 
now. — The common carp of Europe is esteemed very 
highly for stocking i)onds, being of quick growth, 
spawning thrice a-year. As tlie females do not com- 
mence breeding until eight or nine years old, it is 
necessary to keep up a supply of carp of that age by 
avoitling to destroy the females. The proportion of 
males to be preserved is four for every t^-elve fe- 
males. .Under common circimistances, tlie carp grows 
two or tliree inclies in length in a year ; but, where 
the ponds are exceedingly well supplied with food, 
tliey have been known to crow from five to eighteen 
inches in the same time. I'hey thrive best in ponds 
having clayey or marly sides, and well provided with 
aquatic vegetables. In order to furnish them with 
fresh vegetable food, it is usual to rake the sides of 
the pond, left dry by evaporation, with an iron rake, 
and then to sow grass-seed, so that, when the pond 
is again filled up by tlie rains, there may be a growth 
of tender herbage for the fisli. Grains of various 
sorts, and garbage, are frequently thrown into the 
pond, with a view to aid in rattening carp. A pond 
of one acre in extent is said to be sufficient to feed 
SOO carp of two or three years, or 400 of one year 
old. Carp, in tlieir native condition, frequent the 
deepest places of ponds or rivers, where there is the 
least current. It is a fish which requires much pa- 
tience and address in the angler. They seldom bite 
in cool weather, but, during hot seasons, bite very 
freely. The bait commonly used in angling for carp 
is worms, and sometimes grasshoppers. Various 
sweet pastes are idso used, formed of noney or sugar, 
mingled with flour and small quantities of veal. 



pounded together in a mortar, till sufliciently tough 
to adhere to a hook without being easily waslied oC 
A little white wool, mixed with the other ingiedients, 
is of great assistance in giving the mass the requisite 
tenacity. To increase the pleasure and profit of carp 
fishing, it is well, for a few days previous, to have 
some Drewer*s grains or other food thrown into the 
water, by wliich the fish will be induced to ccUlectat 
any particular place in greater numbers. 

CARPATHIAN MOUNTAINS; oneof the most 
extensive ranges of mountains in Europe, which co- 
vens an area of about 39,438 square miles; runnfaig 
from tlie Black sea, between Walladiia and Molda- 
via, through Transylvania, Galida, and Hungary, to 
Silesia, there uniting itself with the Riesengdiirge, 
at tlie pass of Jablunka (where are the sources of 3ui 
Od» and Vistula^, and sending out spurs, wfaidi 
reach as fiur as the Danube, and the spurs of the 
Alps. The hk[hest points (covered with perpetual 
snow), called Atra, rise in peaks, of which the most 
elevated, the Lomnits peak {ixnnmtger Spitze), is over 
8162 feet high. The principal chahi contams much 
salt. On i& branches, the vine is cultivated, and 
various metals, precious and base, are found in them. 
The Carpathian mountains have lately been atten- 
tively investigated by geologists, and inter»rting 
&cts have been ascertained respecting them. They 
aflTord refuge to a great number of G^es. 

CARPENTARIA ; a large bay on the north ooaat 
of New Holland; Ion. ld$> 60" E. ; lat 10^ SOT S. 
Tliat part of the country which borders on the bay i 
also called Carpentaria. 

CARPETS are thick textures, composed wholly or 
partly of wool, and wrought by several diarimila^ 
methods. The simplest mode is that used hi weav- 
ing Ve-uetian carpets, the texture of which is phiin, 
composed of a striped woollen warp on a thick woof 
of linen thread. Kidderminster carpeting is compoa- 
ed of two woollen webs, which intersect each other 
in such a manner as to produce definite taires. — 
Brussels carpeting has a basis coonpgeed of a waip 
and woof of strong linen thread. But to every two 
threads of linen in the warp, there is added a parcel 
of about ten threads of woollen of diflferent colours. 
The Imen thread never appears on the upper sur- 
&ce, but parts of the woollen threads are, nom time 
to time, drawn up in loops, so as to constitute oina- 
mental figures, the proper colour being each time 
selected from the parcel to which it belongs. A suf- 
ficient number of these loops is raised to produce a 
uniform sur&ce. To render them exjual, each row 
passes over a wire, which is subsequently with- 
drawn. In some cases, the loop are cut through 
witli tlie end of the wire, which is sharpened for the 
purpose, so as to cut oflfthe thread as it passes out. In 
forming the figure, the weaver is guided by a pattern, 
which is drawn in squares upon a paper. Turkey 
carpets appear to be rabricated upon the same gene- 
ral principles as the Brussels, except that the texture 
is all woollen, and the loops larger, and always cut. 
There are several carpetrroanufiekctories in New V 
land, which make handsome goods. The Eni 
and Americans are the only nations among ^ 
carpets are articles of general use. 

CARPI, Ugo da, a painter and engraver, flourished 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century. He is 
generally consic&red as the inventor of that species 
of engraving denominated ehiaro-otewro, which was 
afterwards carried to such perfection by Balthasar 
Peruzsi. 

CARPI, GiROLAMO DA, a painter of the sixteenth 
century, a native of Ferrare^ painted many picturea 
for the churches there and at Bologna. He was a 
great admirer of Correggio and Panneciano, whose 
works he copied with grait success. Heaiedinl65^ 
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CARRACCI, Le^vis, AtruiN-nNK* and HA>f!<iBAL, 
Hie Lhive f<»uiiili*rs uf tlii^ liolo*tim, or, as it luis bt^eij 
called, die Krlwtkr m-hwA ot" j^iiitiii^. 

Imdovico or Ltrtins Carracci, sijii ofti butdier, Iwrn 
155^1 at Bolon;im, apj>ffiri'd, at first, to li** more fit 
for jEi^riodHiflr t-olotirs ilmii tor tmosft'rriiia^ tlipra to 
(imviis. Hut his ^lowiii'ss did mot, iii tiirt, Hri-^e 
from dpfick'ncy t*f mleot, but fitini xeal torexri^lleri^e. 
lie di'lesttnl all tliat was pntltnl idtml, niid studittl 
only imtijie^ which lit- imitfltt'd wkii ^nmi r-art». At 
Flort'ii*'t\ he studied multT Aiidn-a ilel Sarto, and 
eiTloyt'd the instruction of ra>si|2;iiaiui. He went tcj 
Parnia fi>r tlu^ jitiqwise of studying Corre|jj2rio, wiio 
was dien iniilatrd % aliin>st all tin* Fioreiitinp 
pnijitciN. At Boltinrna, hv vuilriivmwvd lu ohtaiii 
|>oj>nlarity for his new nriiirijjli^ amonjgr tJip yoinig 
artist's, ami nnit«^l himseir with Uh eoiisins, Ai;ostino 
niwl AnnilKile Carracti, wlirna he sent, in 16H0, to 
l*anna nnd Venut\ tJii their rettini to Bologna, tlie 
tliree artists iM'gau to arc|nire reputation,* tint inet 
with tile most violi-nt o|>iw»>ition. Anntlmle, the 
most rt^)latP of them, xvas of 0|>inioii, litat tliey 
slimdd refute tlie slanders ia eiirtilatiori by the ex- 
felieiice of tlieJr]>rtKhieti<jn'i. Lodovict^ reMilvttl t*) 
e*»tablisli an academy fiir fi4rintPi"s at Bolo^in^ which 
lit* ealletl the acfcirtVwi/a dri^/i mcummhmti (fnioi ia- 
eammmnre^ to put iu tlie way). Hi« first principle 
was. that the study of nature nuist lie unitetl with 
the [iniLutioa of the Ix^st masters. He soon p\y<e^ aii 
pKuiii]>le of tlu*i principh"^ in ihi* Prophecy r>/ Jahn i/te 
Bajdittt in the monastery ui the t'arrhusian^, imitBt- 
iiitf, in siii«fle figures, itte style of Rnpliael, Titian, 
luid 'llntorelto. The finest works tif Lndovit^ an* 
At Bolowna ; for instance, those wliieli a<i!oni the 
hall in tlie luonasitery of St Micluiel, in Bosco, nnrl 
tlje AnmmcidtioH, in the rathetlml at Boloana, He 
excelled in an*hite<'t!a"jil views and in dravvln*if, and, 
in general, was very thoroti£;'h in all the branches <if 
his arL After havini» enjoyed his i^ime for a hm*r 
time, Ht lea-Sit as lons^ns his cousins were alive, !.u- 
ilovico dietU in If>l9, almost in [x>verty, seventeen 
years after \\\v tleath of Ajrf^jtino, and ten atb*r that 
uf Aninliale. *rhe chief reproach to which he in 
liable i.<^, dint he dkl aot auitr the stady nf the aiUi- 
%\iw^ \\\\\i iliat of mil tut. His cuiwuringf hu>t uImj 
U'eii bhuned. 

f*aol*i Camtcei, a brotlier of Ludrn'tcxij is of no 
nii}M)rt«ncp. 

/l^uittif*o or Attgjtstme Cnrrotei^ meniloniiHl above, 
was lM*rn iu I5;!i>{, nt Bolop^ia. lie soon lM'<'ame oite 
of tlie mt>st accoutplishrd ilisti|i!e^ of i^inlovico^ jua! 
exeelle<l particularly iu Invcntiou, He rn«;nived 
more pieces than he juiinled, in onler to plea'^i' Ins 
Ivolher AriniUnle, who In^'ame euvirHis of his fiiine, 
after a pictme of A(;(»slino had ohuiimil a prize in 
pr»*ference U^ one ot his own, and another ex<'ellent. 

(vieture — the Commnnhn nf St ./rrowie— had piiiicil 
us bmiiier univei'v;d a<fminitio!i, Sidisefpu'Utly^ 
Agoslino accfun|«inietl AiiniNife to H«Hne, and as- 
iial^nl liini in |>{iiutinjj the Farr^e>inn oiillpry. As 
nutny iJcrsons sJiid Umr the coijniver worked lietter 
timn bire jiainrer, Anniltide n-moved hi^ lirother, 
uimW pfHiTtl tlttit hiH %tyh% tlioiiirh elenatit, was not 
Iptiiid eiiouirh. AgostijMi went then to die ecnirt of 
tile iluke of Pufim, and {laintCHl there a picture re- 
pfeM'ntliiff thclieavpiily, the I'drtlily, and the veind 
love. There was only <»ne fii^ur*^ wanting, when, 
rxluiitHtett by labour ami uiortifh-iftiun, he dinl, in 

KiOl. He wrtiti": a Iji^atisii on persjH-ctive an<i an^hi- 
trcture. As an enmTiver, he deM^rves pn-at pniiM\ 
■nd often correctedthe iai|>erfect ontlini*s of I lis 4>ri- 
jl^HttU. Amoii;j^ his enjEfnivingns ure muiiy oW't^ue 
ours, wliiefi have btKome nne, 

Anniftn(r uT Hanuihiti i'titrat^i, \m Im^ther, bi>m 

1M0, at BohigTiii, worked, at fir?(t, witli hb CitJifr, 



wlio was n lailor. By Mie advice of liis cousin Lu- 
dovico, he letjraeil! *iniwin|if, aiai nintle tla* most; 
aiitcmtshinq: pr(J*n^ss, copy in jy;^ first the pii*ces of tor* 
re^ljio, Titian, and Paid Verotiese, anil paintings like 
tlieni, small picttires l^efore he imdeitook large ones. 
In the acadeiay tbuiuknl liy the r armed, he taught 
the rules of arran^eraeut and disLribittiou of fii;ures. 
He i.s one of the p[^reatpi»t imitiitors of Corre*jg'io 
Ills Si, Roqwe distdhutrng A/mv, now ia Hresileii, was 
the first painting which gave hita reputation. His 
Gejtius 0/ Gior^ is likewist': celebriitiML In the Far- 
ncsiari gallery, which he jwiinted, there hrcallies an 
antir|ue elesfance, and all the ^race of KapliaeL \ on 
fini] there laiilaLions of Tikddi (who painted at Bcm 
h»^m, niamt 15;VI, wiUi >iicido del Ahite), of 
jMieliaiil Anjrelo (the *ityle, indeed, sLUiiewJiat soft- 
ened},, and the excel lenries of the Venetian ami 
Londwrd Schools* Out of Bologna, he is a4'kjioW" 
Itnloi^l as the greatest of tlie Carracci. In timl dty, 
latwevcr» Lnuovico is more admiretL A;;<^tittt», 
perluups, laid mor*'^ invention, aial Lodovieo twwo 
Uderit for teachi]ig; bat Anniliide tiad a loftier 
spirit, and his style is more ehwjuent nn*! ia>T)le. He 
died of frrief (l(K><J), at the uigifttitude of «u^Unal 
Farncse, who p»aid him for twenty years' ial^onr with 
iifMJ irold sciali, lie was buriiHl at the side of Ra- 
pfiael, in the Fnutheon of Home. One of the finest 
pictures of A nail jjile Carracci is now in the posses- 
sion (jf the earl of t^arlislp at Caslie-H owanh Hui: 
sahject is a deiul Christ sarn*anded l»y tlie three 
Maries, of which tliere \h a l>eautiful engraviitg by 
Roiisselet. 
FruHcefCf} Currtirci^ anothi^r lirotlier Js unlm porta nt » 
Jntonio Cttrracci, a miumd soa of A|2^>stino,Uim, 
!58:j, at Veaice, Ims more merit* Aiuon^ the many 
well-kin mil dlsfiphs of the Carracci, Donunidiino 
d(*^er^ e«i to Iw* imrticularly iianie«l. 

CAlHUatAS; three Imida-rs. distiajruished in the 
revohitiitn of Chili* Jose Mij]rnel t arreni, Jiiun 
Juse CiiiTera* iiiul Luis CaiTera, were the sons of a 
Hell lantlholiler in Santiago, don l^iacio Carrern. 
t>ne of Iheiii serxwl in Europe nntil 181 1^^ and at* 
tnined tfie rank of lieyteiuiioN^olunel and coiiunnntlnnt 
<tf a rei::iijiriit of huss'ir*^. The three hmlher*; took 
uii active piirt iu the revohttion fmui its commence- 
ment, and, in Novemlier, 1811^ obUiiued the efi'ective 
' colli rol of the revolutionjiry e^overnnient ; don Jose 
j Mianiel, the eldest, h*4ng a laeiaWr it( the jiuila, 
I and colonel in the aj'my, and the two yotiiii»er l»r»^- 
' thers ln'in^T also colonels in diirertiil corps, and the 
I military heing^ strongly in their fitvour. They ixin- 
tJoned in the posH+'ssion of p*j\ver uulil 18l:i, vrheii 
they were taken pristuu'rs Ity the Snaniaixls, and 
confined at Taloa. r>arinir their confinement, t Hllg- 
^iis placed himself at the heatl of affairs* But Uiey 
s«*on It* «;nlned their lilMTty, aial, by niieans of tJietr 
popularity vvidi tlie nnay, wen* eimliled to displae« 
oili|r!Tins, and re?,tuiie tJieir former influence, al- 
thotij^i not without a conflict widi their antiii;nnjst. 
They Itecanie recrmeihtl Ui him, however, ami actpil 
iu concert with hiui at the battle of Ranca^ta^ tti 
iJctolMT, IH14, m which the pjitriols were defeatetl, 
and in nmsctiuence of which tiie CarrtM-ns ami tJieIr 
assiK'iatefi BihI across the Aiulcs* Don Jose Miffiiel 
ivW S^aith America fur the Uiiitei) Suites, seeking 
MipjilieH of men and mcuiey* Meanwhile, don Jiitin 
JtHc ajKl don Luis remained in Buenos *\yre-s, wlicpe 
they were tietained, on their pai\>le, by Pueyrrrtloii^ 
and not nllowetl to join the anny s#*nt for l>»e lil>em* ^ 
tion of Chtti, comauuided by their pixiital enemy, 
O'HijB^lilins, and hLsi Itostuii friiiid, |«^encml Sail 
Martin. Don Jose xMic^iel fuund (hem in tfiis condi-' 
lion ii|)on his relum iu 181 T, and was htnitt-elf arrest «n I 
nt Biien*J5 Ayrt*s, but made his escHjMr. His bruttier* 
fi*«d from Biienof Ayref, hut were appre^hrfidrfl. 
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Aug. n, I8n,iifnr Mi'ij»ioza, aiul liimwn into pri- 
BOtt* Vxtou kaniino^ i\un, gfinieral Han Martin cle- 
spaU^JiKl hh i!*i;relary^ MoiiLea^do, to lmu|[[ Uwin 
to trbil.aiid, if fK>!^sil>le^ ihvlmiL home i>luu*»ible cnttsc 
foe their exwnition, bO on la prtvciit Liit-ir return to 
Chilu Acconiiiigly, a fulse liccusfitioii of hiivrng 
iiiiinlereil some olisrurR perstm m 1814 was l>mii«r|it 
no[aiti?4 il<jii Joan Jos6 ; but, an Uiis likl not mcuij^mte 
dou Luis, a plot was foiUrive«i with the jsoldicr^, und 
tlie brotliprs wpre hiduc't'd to atlrmpt tlieir *»senp*' ;^ 
after wlneh the proeet^iijiw>i wpre resunM^t and they 
were eoiulenuied, tui tlie 8th of Man-h, 18 i8, to Iw 
shot on the same *iay* They heard tlieir MMilear^e at 
three o'cloek in tlie aftenwwn, ami wrre *luujn»hLfri^l 
at six* TJiey walkeil arm in ann to tlie place of ex- 
eeiitkiii^ g*ve tJie wortl to tlie soldiers lo fire, i\ud 
embfacea eael) otJier bi deatii. So ai use less weie 
Uieoc legal monJers, ilmt public opinion charges them 
tiptnt Sari MaitiJi, who, frndixij; tlie frieiKts of tlie 
Carrems numertaiis in Chili, employed iiis ercattjrtt 
^fonlei^i^udo lo procure tlieir deatli. With bruial 
rnu'lty Stiii Mjtniu sent tlieir a^etUather an account 
of the px|M-n-« - mT tlieir exeeution, wiUi an onler for 
jir< iauiiediiiic pnrinent. He paiiUhe blootiy elmjr]ge^ 
and, two tlays ajftenvanl*, expirt\l of a broken heart. 
Jiori Jos4 Miguel resolved to aveaptf their dead*. 
He rai-'^ed a small boily of troops, natives ainl foi'vi^i- 
ers, and marched aeroRi the pampas^ having found 
mean-s to eorrespoiid witli his friends iii Santiago. 
His pni^vwi was viewer! with great mu«sine«s by 
O'Hiffgins. then supreme direetor of Chili j for tlie 
jM^ople chtrisheti tiie furwlei^t recollections of the 
t'arrenin, whose wisdom in govenument^iuid peraonal 
ctindescensioii, atiitbilijy, itud munificence, had won 
all iienrts. A eoiispirfiey Ln fuvoiir of Cairera, un- 
fortunately, wa^i detected by O'lliggins, and sup- 
pre*tst*d. i>oji Jose Miguel arrived uear Meudosaiin 
Jiuiiuiry, \B22, and wiii* there imexjx*eiedly met by a 
superitir force ♦ and j^urrouudeii aud taken prisoner, 
litter a brave resi^trnwe. Being coudncti^i to Men- 
do/.a, he was liurried ihrough a lirief form of trtid, 
and exe^^oted oa the very spot where his brotliers suf- 
fere<i I'hus, by a siiigulorly advei"Ne fortune, per- 
ished a family of hn*thers, who left not tlieir equals 
ill mtriotkm, tab utn, and purity of cimracter in 
Chili, Their friend and adiriser^ Hodriguies^ also 
peri*ih*^, a victuu of the same enemies. — In testimony 
uf tlieir respect for tlie memory of die Carrcras, tlie 
government of Chili liave re<'ently ordered tlie re- 
moval of their remains froiu IVJendom to their native 
eoiuitry. 8tev«i!iBOJi*s SfUftA America, vol. iii. ; North 
Amefirttn HeipmPfXiA, xxiv.^p. 313; Miller's Af^pm., 
i. p. aH3. 

CARRICK J the southern district of the slUre of 
Ayr, tlie surface of which is nioyntainous ; but in the 
valleys, and alonir tlie show-s of the A thin tic, the 
|rniuiH) is level, with a fine chiy or loamy soil. Its 
chief rivers are the flinan, tlie StiiK'h<r, and tlie 
I>oim. It cfintaias nine parishes. Carrick liecanie 
the ^iroperly of ltolM»rt Bruce, by his marriage with 
the heiress of the Duncans^ earls of Carrick : ajid the 
title is still royal, being assigned to tlwa eldest sous 
of llie kings of Great Britain. 

CARUlCKFEIlGt/Sj the assiie tow^n of Antrim, 
Vitiated tea mile?* from Belfast. The Isay of Carrick- 
fTgiis is a safe stnticm for shipping, being tolerably 
proterttHl frr»m the huid hrei^ie^ which is the most 
ilan'»en>U8 in thi^ jilace. It is ineiiiorahle in history 
as the ehosi'ii Inntfing port of Duke SchomWrg.who 
ilisemharkiHl at (mKimVptirt, uear Biuigor, on tJie 
13th of August, UiS9/willi 10,1X30 men; but more 
meatomble still as the landiag-plaee of King William 
111., who tli send If irked at a phu'e now eiilbnl W Idle 
IIouvt\ adjacent to tlie town orCarrirkfergns, on the 
I J til of J une, ItiOO* This bay was llie sceuo of *ome 



of the atlveutiires of the celebrated Paul Joues ; luid 
the Freiirh made a descent iiere hi ITtiO, under the 
conduct of'lhurot, imA^ for a short time, laid the 
town under coutrilnitioiis. The caslte stmids upon a 
rock projecting into the bay, aial L> in perfect pre- 
sen at ion. 

C A II R I ER . C o iiuiion ca mers are persons wliose 
employmeeit h ciirryiug gotxls for hire, at slntetl pt*- 
rioiJs, l>etween one place and anotlier. Carriei's 
are *ine sj»ecies of Imilees. The material qi«'s- 
tioii ill the coiitrjict relates to the degree of «ire 
whi<Ji tile carrier is obliged to exercise. By the 
civd law he Ls ref|uirpd to iLse (mniiary diligence, 
tluit is, the care and lUligeaee used by a maji of com- 
mon prutleoc e in like cases. The French code fol- 
lows tlie civil law very nearly, being, however a lit- 
tle more strict, as it makes the carrier answerable for 
the goods, except in cases of superior fiirce, or ine- 
vitable accideut, or dmaage arising from the quality 
of tlie articles. Down to the time of Meary Vlll, 
the English law seems not to linve imposed on tlie 
common carrier a greater respoiisibility tlum tlie 
French code. But, since die thae of EliKnlw^tli, he 
lias been held answerable for all losses and damage 
not arising from the peristiable nature of the article, 
tlie &ci ^ 6W, as it Is called^ or of a public enemy. 
Thys he is answembte for loss by robljers, for which 
the French code would excuse htm. llie rrii^icin of 
diia strictness, given by chief-justice Holt in tlie c-ase 
of Co^gs v8, Bernard {Hfiiftntinffit Hepttrt^, vol. ii. p, 
909), IS to provide " for tlie safety of all ix-rsons, the 
necessity of whose affairs obliges them to resort t<i 
those sorts of persons, timt they may be safe in their 
ways of dealing ; for else tJiese carriers mi^lit ha^ e 
BD opportunity of mi doing all persons that nave any 
dealiags with them, by ctmibuiiag with thieves, a lu I 
yet doing it in such a clandestine niauner as w*ould 
not he j)os>ible to W discovered." In regnnl to tJie 
continuance of the responsibility » iu a tiise of the 
nirriage of hops from Slourport to Manchester, nnd 
tJience to Stock fjort, they were carrie<l to Manche^i- 
ter by one set of carriers on the canal, where thf7 
were storpd iu tlieu- storelioiifie, until tliey shfuild l»e 
taken by another set of carrierH, to l>e for^vnrded to 
Stwkport^ and, Wing so stored, were bunU. The 
goods were coufiidereil as lieiug hi the defciuljiiits' 
himds, not in their character of carriers, but ui tluit 
of v^-ai-ehouse-men j und so they were held not to lie 
liable. Lonl K* nyon wnd, " 'fhe case of a nirrier 
stands by itself tin jiecidiar grfvunds ; be is held re^ 
sponsible as an insurer ; but 1 do not see how we can 
couple tile cluinicter of a airrier with that of a ware- 
house-man.'' In iitiotber case against the »anic com- 
pany by Hyde (rpport<*d in Temt Hep<trfs^ vol, v., p. 
r^8'J),tlie gootis were brought to Mancliester, to whtrb 
plac^' they liad l)een brought untl stored in the duke 
of Bridjjewaler's slon^house, where they were coii- 
suineiil by jSre. The com|)flny liiid chnrj^c^I for cart- 
age from this storehouse to the consignees' store. 
The g«M)ds wert% from this circunistance, consideriHl 
to be' in the ]iaml« of the defendants, nscomiaLiucnr- 
rien^ and tliey were held liable for tlieir valne. 
These cases cousiiler loss liy fire us not among the 
ini^vitable accidents denominated act* of GmL The 
ilistinction wn^ made upon this point In another case 
(n^ported in the Tertn Rrjtortft, vol. i. , p. JfT), of 
some ImgH of hojis, which wert* in the course of tmns- 
portalioii from London to Shaftesbury, deposited In a 
ixioth at Andover, and destroyed !)y a fire, which, at 
first, caugl It in a neigh Iwurinw bootli, at a hundn'tl 
yarfl.H* distance. It was said, in tliis case, if tlie firi' 
luid be<>n m'caitioned by lightning, the carriers would 
not have^H^en iinswerable ; but as it was occiisiotied liy 
(he agency or careli^siie'^s of utan, they wtTe answer- 
able. Tliisi ri*k of fire does not seem lo h** one vvfiich 
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otijrht to be imposed U]kjji die carrier, m^on tlie pnii- 
ci[>le Jillee^et^ m fiivour uf liis an5U'ieniii|f lur a roiibery, 
luimeLy, for \}w pmrpvsv of prvvi-jiuu^ i-olltijiion wiLli 
the robbt^rsj ibr there appears lo be nb rtiison for col- 
lusioii Willi iiicemliarieM. 

The above cuses sliow tliat ilie law of Kii^Iaiwt 
coniideni perMiiis oiu ployed in tjuaspt>rtiji£{[ gxK»d-s wi 
a c&nal to he coiiuuiiu cupners. '1 he rule extends 
also lo personj^ t^mployedi in tisknd luivi^liun ^eiie- 
raLlj ; and Mime of tlie okl liisvs uppenr to exteud it 
to ttifi C50fl5tuig initie ; but Utere is oo qut^tioii tlmt 
il uikot, luuler a bill of Uidiii^ in tlie u^\m\ form, apn 
iiUcable to fortig^ii iMivr|Tiukiii, tlie riMk thnn jfinites 
Deiug universally uckiiuwledi'i'*] la Ik5 a *' ibii^er of 
the seasj*' for wMdi tliv *.hi[»-o\viii-r is not n.sjKiiisi- 
ble. A wnifffMitT or eoaduiirJii, whose biisiiujai is 
C8lTjin|^ for 111 re, b* uiiswe ruble Jii>a Co ranioji currier ; 
and the owners of the \ eliicle» who employ liim, are 
also answeiable in the j»amr ituumer ; but iliey are 
not answerable for any mnicles wtiich it la known 
not to be their boisiiies** to eiirry j us when tlie driver 
of a ccNicli, intended by tin' |ir*>prietors, and onli- 
nurily used^ oidy tor Llie tmiLsjKtrUition (if imsM'Ufl^ers, 
Look a box to cwrry^ witJiout the conseiiitiranihodty 
of tlje owners, iiiteiitlinff lo keep the fure himself, 
Ihey were held not to be anjAverable for tlie Ims of 
the box. {Bac. .-/fir., art. Carrier ^ vol. i. p. 55^1 
A [jostmuster was held not to be under so striet a 
ni*^|Kjib%ibiliLyj nor answerable for money eneloNi^d in 
a letter stolen from liLs ofhee, for lie Is a public offi- 
cer; but cJiief-JLLsUce lliile tliougbi be ought to be 
answerable upon die same jirlneiple and io the same 
ejctexit as a t^mmou carrier. {Lord Raymond, voL 
i. p. M6; AfiidcTH lieports, voL rii, p. 477.) A 
person who imderUike^i to c^rry goods in n si>eeL(ti 
uistanjce, tliou^h il: bt^ for hire, is not answerable, 
luwier the EngMi lai*', as a a»ninioii trarrier ; Llutt 
hi^ lie LH not an iiLsnrer, buL is only botmd to u<)e due 
diUj|[eJice. So one who carries ^jfoodij witliout re- 
Qsdvuig any eompensaliou h iiiwwerabie only for the 
low vid daiaaffe occasknied by his negli^ienct^ or 
B^iscosaductf ana the reason of tus being thus far an- 
nweiahle is Ins undertaking to carrythe jto^mU, wjiii-h 
aie acoonbni^ly put into lii^ liand^^ tij'^ n rlu pn*- 
wampHkm ttiat fie wdl not be lupiilty of i^jiy i>io^yneg- 
llgeoCM» ia so doing. Mr Dane, in die dr^l volume 
Of hk Digert, says Umt die law in n:!specL to liability 
of cairien is the sama in A merlin (eweplin;;* Lotii^i- 
ana and Florida) as in EiighiniL 'Flmt tlie ntriier i^ 
liable Ibr any loss by bis own ne>;ligenee or fault, or 
tliftt af the persons employetl by bini, diere is uo 
doubt ; but it admits of at least wnie doubt wbelher 
he i* considered i-mj fjir an uiMU^r a^n?<t Ifwses not or- 
cadoiied by his own ti^iult, a^ in EnglumL 1 he orij>fiiial 
itllGtliess of the Englisli law, as far »!* it wiis g^ronmled 
on the danger of eollusion lK»tween carriers and rob- 
hen, Beeia» tuirdly ne< e^siry to U- kejit up at pre- 
sent^ eitbd- here or in Americ^i ; for, in ftfumd, in 
both countries, there is I i tile tlanger of such rc^lln- 
akNl between the owuera of boat^^ »tiij^i^tiaLhes, 
bttcgag^waggoos or coasters^ ai»d gangs of nibWr^i. 
wSire there la oo special sitipuhition as to die deli- 
irary of goods by the carrier, miJ where die contract 
h not modified by iwine very distinct and well-known 
u«itfe» he my st deliver the gcMHls u* Uie coiisiiniee, 
or lo Minw jMTson unlhoriiefl by him to rec'<'ive tlieiii, 
.Hid itir 14 s|<ori>ibdity of die (surier continues iUl the 

The particidar dicumstances under whit^i goods 
aM! lakoi ta he tiansportedj may modify and control 
the foapoiisibility of the carrier ; as, where in time 
ef saidty, ?.ome wheat wiis tJiken by a lioatiiian on 
ft OUM], to lie nirricil from WuKerhampton lo Maii- 
ellCiU*r» on a tUy of thx* week on wbidi it wa* not 
1 fur liik Ijufii t4.i go, and for die purpoM^ of rr- 



moving the wheat fhiiu a mob wbo showed a riotous 
disposiLioii, he vvflij held not to be iui>Tivei-ible tor 
damage done by some of die mob, who ^eixed a part 
of the wheats aliout four or five miles from U'oiver- 
hamplon. (Edward* r*. Shinatt, Easts lli^mrls, vol, 
i. p. 1)04.) It was held, in diis ease, dial die hoat- 
man did not take die wheat as a couunon oirrier. 
And if tile owner of the good** contnict widi one of 
die jmrtners in die business of t ran spirt at iou^ with a 
knowletlge diat lie alone is to be* benefitetl, aiwl n*- 
ceive tlie tare, his ijartneri are held not to Im* liable. 
{Mauir and Setny it's Re^&rlif vol. i. p. 2£i5.) But 
carriern may limit tlieir resp<msibility by giving iiet- 
liee of the conditioits upon which, aial tlie extent to 
whicli, they will Ix' answerable. Thus, where car- 
riers gave notice that diey would not be answerable 
for any j:iackage over die value of five pounds, un- 
less entered aiMl pud for as such, persons sending 
goods were IhuukI by siicb notice. And so if diey 
give notice diat tliey wiil not l>e answerable fiir llit? 
fiiulls of tite master and mariners, provideti die no- 
tice is so given a* to afford groniid of prestimpticui 
of its reaeiiing die jiurty fur whom the gocxis art^ 
<!arrietl, or in such \^Tiy llmt it sludi be biii fiiult if he 
does not receive the notice. 

CARRIER. John Bafiist, bom in L756, at VohU, 
in l"p|>er Auver|f»iieT mi oljscnre attorrey at tlie be- 
ginning of die first FrejH'li revolution, was elioM'n, 
ill liw*, memlier of die national convention, aided in 
the establisliment of the revolutionary tribunaJ^ 
Marcii 10, 17t>3. and exhibited die wildest race for 
perst*<'ution. He voted for the death of Louis XVI., 
demanded the arrest of die duke of Orleans, ApiTl 
tj, 17J>:J, and contribtiti^d greatly to the revoliilion of 
May 31. Oct. 8, ilMA, lie wiis sent to Nantes with 
a commJsision to suppres> tin; civil war by die exer- 
cise of greater severity dian liad yet been used. The 
prisons were already full^ while the defeat of iJie 
Vendeans near Savenay increasetl die nuodier of pri- 
soners. Multitudes, inlbmially and precipitaleiy 
WHidenined, were executed daily ; but Carrier (omul 
diis process too iklfW. He resolved* dlerefo^^, to 
tlestroy die prisoners la ft mass, and wiUiout a trial. 
He Liiused ninety-four priests to lie conveyed to a 
Ixuit witli a perforateti bottom, nmier pretence of 
transjxiitiiig theia, but, in reality widi a view of Imv- 
ing tJieni drow iied by nigllt. Every day this artifice 
was repeated. In die evening, tlie destined virtinis, 
of every age and of Iw.ith sexes, were Ixronght to the 
Ujats, Two were tied together, and ]>hiiiged mUt 
die water, ui die poiitt of die bayonet aiitt the edg^ 
of the sabre. The exec utioners smuelinies amtifed 
lliemM*lves by tyUig together u young nuin awi w*a- 
man ; and they called dieM* nvvade* (republican 
iiiarriag<^). Hesiiles this, more tlian 500 prlsaners 
were daily shot in die i|uarrie^ at Gigan. Kor imire 
dain a month, dies** deeds of rimdness were p>erpe^ 
initeiL 11 has lieen estiniated that ir«,iJO0 indivtduiila 
f>erislieti in thi^ way. The Imnks of die Loire wam 
st«nve<l with t{ie ilea*!, and tlie water was so fioU 
Intt^^I, tluit it was prohibited to drink it. SonM 
months before die Ckll of Robespierre, Carrier wis 
recalhxl. The *)ih Ihennidor (July S?7), 17114, he 
was appreheinled, and brought l>efore die revolu- 
tionary tribunal, wliicii condemned him to death, 
Dec. HI, 1794. 

CAKRIKH 1'I*;E<)N (/*rtmA?«e, tohmkt iubrUa. 
ria). This bini is a native of the Kasi; ami the 
practice of sending letters by pigefuts Ixdong^t thene* 
lore; principally to Eastern eonntries. 'the i>igeofii 
chosen for diU service are calle«l,in Arabic, A/i wit A#i, 
They Iiave b ring of |»articoloiired feathers roiuidlhii 
m.^k, red feet. cnvere<l with down, and binld dieir 
nests in the neighUioriiooil of Inmiaii habitations. In 
the pruviuce of Ii^ (ttiat j>,t hahieiv. liabyloiiia^ and 
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Assyria)^ wMtr piirpomajie trained with the least dif^ 
ficiiliy. TJie first jil^-fMiii iisfd as o inesstn^rr,;juiiip 
ctMisider to l>e tJiat whidi Noali sent triuii die urk» 
mid whkh rKuni(*d witli tl»«» leaf of the otive, Au 
actiml post^systeni, in whidi j>i^M>n!j were iJie mes- 
sengi*rs, wsts tstabltslietJ hy tiie t^oltaii Nourcdiiiii 
Maninood, wlio ditfti in 1 174. It was iinprovwil and 
extended by tJie rali|ili Ahnutl Alm5er-Li<Uv-AliaJi» 
of BBj^dn^i, who tliixl in l)£'i3. I'he firire of a vvflU 
tmiiMa iwir of suth pigeons was, at that tinn^, 1000 
diimrs, dait is, Arabii' diiwits. This flyin|r post Insif^i 
till I3f58, when Ba^ilud fell into the ItaikLs of tlie 
Motigois. and was (Tei^troy^d by tlirni. At pres*^t, 
only a few weallliy individuiib in the east kpt'p tliese 
pigeons* It reqaiip^p iiin<:b time and iiatience ta train 
tfiem* As soon m the young (a eotk tuid a hen are 
pjTfferred) lire fle<lij<'d, tliey are niaile as Inuie as pos- 
*ible, inid aociisit*iuetJ lo each other's sdciety. They 
are tJieii sent, in an uucovereti (^ge, t^ the place 
whither ll ley are Ui>imlly to I lirry eieiiSBge^. If one 
uf them i> nirried away* aftA^r tiaving l>een well 
treat4xl for some time, it will certainly return to its 
mate. A Kiimll letter Ls wTJtIen mi tlie tinest silk- 
f Ml per, soineiimes on a fjQrtii-ular kind failed hird- 
pafter. This is placed h^nffthwiA** uiwler one winjgr, 
and fa«tenwl wilh a pLii (tiie }K}int ln-infr Inriunl ireni 
tile hfxiy) to a featJier, It neals not to be meiitton- 
e<l, tliat no purt of the letter nnist luuiif loose, li^t 
llie wind shonhl W coUei'ti'd in it, (he wins; l>fCome 
tireil, ami the pii^fnin be coaanHlt^l to ati^iJit. .\ 
jtifTfon of tliis kind can p> a ♦hstiince of upwards of 
IUjO pamsfyigs (more tiian S?700 Eiiglii^h miles) in a 
<ky. There were siinilor posw in K^>t, in 1450, 
for whidi columljftrie* wert^ preparitl in towers, ere^'t- 
ed at ("ertaLii di^^lances for the pubUc security, — Tliis 
<' us torn is, however, not confine*! to tlie nalioos of tJie 
east, Deciuii llrntns, according to die eider I'liiiy's 
accoiuit. >ent dcspatclieij from Mudi^ua by pigeons; 
and in nicKlem times, they wen* mfule use of. durujg[ 
llie UtiitJi wur, by the hiliiibitiuits of Hnerlera, when 
bi'sieflred in 1573, and in Leyd**n,in 1574, It Is also 
well kjiuwn, tJiat mjiiw mej'diajil5 in Paris and Aiii- 
»terdaiii emphiy carrier-pigeons, in ortler tJiat the 
cuurse of exclianfre and tiie prices of stocks, in Faris^ 
may lie known as soon as possible it] AnLStcrdanu 

CAHRn, tJitH ANxi Di ; a physician of Milan, who 
settled in Vienna. He is celehmted for \m eflort-s 
in sprea<lin^ inoculation, us a protection from tJie 
aniall4M:ix, in Germany, Pobuid, Hungary, and Ras- 
Bin. lie fomid meaiLs to overcome even tJie pnejii- 
dices of the Turks, by sending to lord Elgiii,aL Con- 
stantinople, hi 1800, a quiuitity of vinig, togetiier 
with u work of hh^ translated into Turkish, on in- 
oculation. All the atti*nipts of tJie Britisli to uiti-o- 
diice inotniation into India hod Ijeen hitherto unsuc- 
cessfnl, Ix^aiuse tlie virta liad always ijeen s}K:»ilef1 on 
tile ^iiy, 1 nrro pnicured the matlex from Lombar- 
d? tMws, for iloctor Harford, at Itagiiiid. li rt*tiinieti 
ail its strenjfth, mid v^'^s the niejyis of impartin*^ the 
heaefirs of kine-pock inoculation to Iiidiji, which tlie 
Iiulians consider as *lerived from A sacred cow, and 
to which tliey iiavi* g-iven liip name ol' amtiriuM (im- 
mortality). Curro's OiaertaOon* et Ejrperiettctrt stir 
ia rai^matifmy avrc nne Flanche coloree (^'ienaa, 
1801 aiK! IHO-^), ajid hjs tnmslation (VieniiB, 1802, 
of an Kiiafliivb work, by J. J. Loy, on the origin of 
tlic kine-pLM-k vims, are very valuable works. In 
tlie BiLUuth^tti^ liritannimte ore some letters deserv- 
ing^ of notice J written by liim, parUcuiarly one, dated 
August 27, 1803, on tlie ajitif»eslilential nature of 
the khie-pock iiiaiten 

CAIlfUjLL, ('nARLES, for many years the last 
survivor of tlie signers of tlie American Declaration 
uf ludepeniieiice, was iMjni at Annapolis, in Mary- 
Jaodj^oo the 20th of September, 1737. His grand- 



fe titer, an Irish Catholic of nink, etliicated for a bar- 
rister, emitted from Ireland to Miiryland in the 
year 1G91. The "surviving signer" nneivpd hi4 
classical in-stniction on the confluent of Fonipe^ at 
tiie coilejsrp (if T.ouLs le C JniUil, studietl the civil law 
at Bouf^i, and completed bis general education in 
Paris, Tlieace he re[iGir«Hi lo Loinlon, where lie 
took apartments in tlie temjile furacoiirseof liriilsh 
jurisprudence. In lJii4, hv canae back to Mary- 
land, to enter njKJU a princely iiidcriuuice- Embark - 
ini^r in politics, hu exerted hLs t^deiiLs Mid inHueoce 
aeaLUSt the stamp act, widi a;^ much euniestiici^s jis 
ii^he had nottklng to lose, and had never Uveil Jinder 
moaarducai rule abroiid. In 1770, he distin^iislietl 
hijuself, piirticuhirly by opiJosixitf- a stretch ot pren)- 
|*adve on tlie part of tlie royaf governor of Mar} - 
land, in a series of essays, signed the I'trst Citiicn, 
that obtainetl a complete triumph for the popular 
pftrty, and fi>r tlie audior, even Ijelbre he wjis ascer- 
laiiietl,fer\iil complimtiits and tlianks fmin all nuar- 
ters. His dtM'iiieil and active |iarticipHtion, dunng 
the yeare 1773, 1774, and 177S, in all the measures 
of resistance to tlie ministerial policy, coiifirm<xl the 
confidence of tiie people in liis dispositions and abili- 
ties. T«^'timony is fiiniished of his Imviiig;, as early 
as 1772, forejieen and resoheti to brciist tlie occur- 
rence of war. He entered tlie provincial convention 
in 1775, and, previous to his election as a meiidxT of 
conjrress, in 1770, was deputed, by the latter body, 
to Lajiadii, wiLli Pninklm and Cbajie, He returned 
from his mission durin|^ the discussion in congress of 
tlie subject of indepeiMh-nce, witii an avidity for the 
tleelonition which pitjmpted bim to every endeavour for 
tlie immeiliate convcnuon of tlie Maryland les^islature 
lo that metisiire. He served assiduously as a niemlier 
erf tlie bouptl of war, aiid continued in con/arrpss mitil 
the year 1778, after vhich he confiiietl himself to tiie 
intenial state business. In the year 17H1, he was 
ne-elet^ted to the seimte of Mru7liind, in which he 
liad already served five years, and, in 1788, was 
choseji to represent Maryland in tiie senate of tlie 
I'nited States, immediately after tlie adoption of the 
fetteral constitution. After 1801, he lived in retire- 
ment. In Vi^2it, one of Mr Carroll's frrand-daygiitera 
was married to tlie mart|uiii of Wellesley, ilien vice- 
roy of Ireland. iMr Carroll died Nov. 14di, lft32. 

CARRCJLL, John, first Catholic bisliop of the 
Cnited States, was bom in Maryhmd^ in the year 
1731, Hw jjui-ents were Catholics of distinffiii^ied 
respectability, and sent iiim, at tlie »|fe of thirteen, 
to the collegfe of St Omer's, m Fhinaer>, where hti 
reinained for six years, when he vr^^ tninsferreil to 
tiie colleges of Liege and Bruges. In 17tii9, he was 
ordained a priest, oikI soon after bi?came a Jesuit. 
In 1770^ he at^companietl lord Stourton, tlie son 
of an English Catliotic nobleman, on a tour tlirough 
Ktirope, in die rapai-ity of private tutor; ai>d, on 
Ills retuni to Bruges, in 1773, accejited a profcs- 
sorsiiip in tlie coUen^e, Shortly afterwards, he was 
on the point of going back to his imtive country j 
but Ills voyage was prevente^l by the intelligence of 
the entire su|ipression of tlie Jesuits hy the iK)pe ; 
and he retired to England, where he resided mitil 
1775, when he retunie<I to America. His jitay in 
Europe was prolonged in order tliat he miglvt assist 
liis bretiireii in procurinjnr a mitigation of the severe 
s^'ntence tliat liad Ix^en piissi'd upon them. He acted 
as secretory-gen era I to the dispersed fotliers in their 
remonstrances widi the courts by wiiich they had 
been persecutetb Cpon liLs arrival in Maryhmd, he 
entereil ujxm tiie duties of a parisli priesL In i77i3, 
at tlie solicitation of congress, he acctKrapanied 
doctor Fraiikiin, Charles Caro 11 of CaiTollton, and 
Samuel Chase, on ri mission to C ami da, designed 
to induce tlie people of tliat province to prest^rre a 
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neiitml sitHtude \n the war between En^lmKl biwI tlie 
eiiJoiiirs, but \^^l** iirism*€PssfiiL The Komnn Catho- 
lic clffgy of thi* L'inir<lSlflU's liflviojj r**i|iie«t<'«l fnim 
tlie p«ipt' the p-stablishnu'nl of n S|Mi'iUiiil hieraiihy 
liFfp, m pri'fen'iK'e to b<*iiijp[ iiiutcr Ihf *iiiiK"rint('JKU 
pnce of *iii€' in England, Mr t armll wm Hji[MjliiUHi 
viuir-gt'iirml in 1780, when hf fixcil hk alKnle in 
linllimyre. In 1789, he w)is iiamHl first tathtibc 
likhop of the rnitPil t^Uiles* nrul went to Enp;larKi, hi 
Uie simnner of 1700^ wlitre he was coiisecmiecL In 
tlie mnie yeor, he returned to Balthnore, and, as the 
srtit of his <*[>i«^0[»al see was established in iliat rily, 
ji^sumed tlie title o( hUfufp of Baiiimmrr. He vms 
muversdly e^iteemcnl iiiid In^Soved for the exenn>lary 
nuitnier in wliwh he dktliar^ed his tinties, the inihi- 
ness bihI conrtesy of his niantjers, niwl the sanctity of 
his life. He livtnl in friendly onanitiuiwi widi i>er- 
Mins of other sects, his chjinieter Imng t-iitireiy devcnd 
of hitolemnce. A few years before bis demise, be 
was eievatett to the ar«^hie|)iscoji,'iI ilipfnity. He died 
Dee. 'Mi, 1 81 5^ in the eig^ht y-first year of his arre. 

CARR<>N ; a villog^e of J^rotland, on tbe lumks of 
a strcaiii of the <jime ninne, in Stirlin^sliire* aJidalKjiit 
tlin^e mile^ from tlie ^liore of tlie Forth. Its exten- 
sive irtin-fomidery b one of the most noted in fireat 
Hrituhi. This was ^tnblLslied in 1700, and now em- 
ploys firom 2000 to 300O individimls. There are 
ulnnit tw enty furnaces^ mid miiny kinds of iron arti- 
eles are made in pfreat qnnntities. Jis heavy pieces tif 
ardmiiite,eylinilei^ for slettni-enj^ines, pniap-., boilers, 
wheels^ with all kind^sof pondenllL^np|4m^tll^. used in 
Ihe arts. That species of or\biaiic<' niiletl a earrmmtfe^ 
iisetl ill the navy, derived its name from lieiiii^ (irst 
made here. Immense niunl>ers of shot and sliells, of 
Jill siae*, are annually sent fh>m Carron. rarnon is 
ntxjut two inileti northea'-t of Falkirk, and twrnty- 
MX in tlie same dinvt ion fnmi Kdinbiirfllu The lianks 
of tile river Cnrnui were tlie bomiilary of the Hoinan 
empire iu HriLam ; for tlie wall of AntoniiuL^ stotxl 
witiuti u .^hori distance, and ran inarallel to them for 
Reveittl mile*i. Two mounds, one of them fifty feet 
ill heigjbi, nilled lire hUh of Dftnipace, rise atjout the 
inidtUe of its t\mrsi\ Tradition affiniis tliat they 
were monmueiiLs of a peace between Uie Romans and 
ridedoniiiiis,and tliat tliey take tlieir imine from dtin, 
B hill, and fntr, pe&cie. li is more probable tJiat they 
nn; harrows. 

At a place calleii Stonehoiis*^ a little distance from 
the fonnderies, upon a t^mall emineme, stooti a cete- 
iNuLed piece of antiquity, supjxi^etl to liave been a 
•ai'eHuni, or rejM)sitory for tJir' Konuui in?»lg;nia, or 
stitndanl, wliich wa^ j>ulletl ilown by its owner^ whom 
the aiitiquarif*^ will never forgive, to make a mill- 
thiau A eround-plan and eltf^'aticm of it ar«* mven 
Ijy genenirRoy, bi tiie tiiirty-slictli plat* of his Mili- 
tary Antiquities^ 

CARRON ADKS (fhim the Carron works in Scot- 
land, where they were fiivt iiuule) ; a svrt of artillery, 
newiablinir howitxern. They an* of very larp* cali- 
ber, anil i^rry balb> slielU, or c»i-iom lies. They are 
iniu'b li^iter than common cannon, and liaveo ctiam- 
lier for tlie p<iwder, like mortars*. They art* mostly 
used on boiinl of shijrs, in close enpriijjemeaLs, from 
the jnxip and forecastle. Sometiiiies tliey are em- 
ployini in fortiticatinns. They liave been cuot fhim 
twelve t«i sixty-eig^ht pounder*. They were fint used 
ill the North American re^'olutionary war, 

CARROT {daucus earoia, Linnaeits) is a bSennial 
plant, a native of Britain* Tlie leave* are pinnatifid^ 
uiiti murh rut* The plant rises to tlie height of two 
!«•«<» and producea whit« flowers, siwcw^dtiJ by mugfi, 
hi9|iid mils. The rool of the phiiit . in \t3 wild «»tate, 
i% quail, drv. %tifky, of awhile loiour, and strcm^- 
Aavo^ii ; f root of ilie ciiUivated variety Is 

hir|pp, .kiwi of a red-yellow tn- j«ale *.imw- 




colonr.and i^ihows remarkably tlie Improvement which 
may l>e eBeded hycultivnthin. Thoiig'h long knot ^ 
as a panlen plant, it is cfimparatively of recent im 
duction ia ajgrietilture. It a]>p€^ars to have l>een c 
livated from an i^irly perMMl in Ciermany aiid Fli 
der**, and intnnhiced from the hitter eomitry to K( 
and Surt'olk early in the sixtt^enth century. The 
rions uscf! of the i'arrtit in cookery are well km™ 
lint, althou!j!i it contains miit h nutrbnent, it is dtllS- 
cult of tliji^estion, ^uiriieiilarly if eaten raw or impM*- 
fectly Ixiili^. Carrots are an excellent fod*Jer Hi"" 
eatlle and horses, either alone or niixetl witli l«jf j 
anil, if jp;iven to cows in winter or tlie early part 
spring, they are said to canse a fjjeat incrMtse 
milk, which will have a nnieli less ofl'en sire laKle 
sHiell than when tliey art* fe<l on turnips. I! 
thrive well iiptni ntrrots lM>iled with tlieir vra^h. 
sonie jiarLs of England, ibis vegetable has been 
tivateil as a winter fiMid for d<^er ; and the top* ' 
even l>een made into hay. Cnrrots contain & 
prt^portion of sacrharine matter, and various but 
successful experiments have been made to eacfci 
sugar fnim tliem. They have lM*f*n mor»* advai 
geiMisly employed in tlistillatioii. Ten ponmls* wei| 
of carrots will yield alxmt lialf a pint of very strr 
arrlent s|nrit ; and the carrtits prtxlyced by au acre! 
ground, nunjiinling to twenty tons.liave been kiKi^ 
to yield y 10 g;dlon.s of s]iirit. A simp made a{ theae 
roots, ftud clarified with the whites of cgg«, bfts lie«it 
foiiiid lisefiil for several purpose*. An iiifuskm of 
the seeils, and the expressed juice of the roots, aro 
said to aflTonJ relief in fits of the graveL A ~ 

bde of cfirrtjts has lie* ii UH'd with success in 
si^iiny, and a poultire j-nqiared from them » 
times employetl in canrenms ulcers. CrkJtetS 
sti fond of these roots, tliat they may easily he 
stiijyed by makinjs^ a paste of flour, j^owdereil ju*^! 
anil scraj>ed carrots, and placing this near their h 
tation. Tarkiixson infonus us tJiat, in his day, ' 
wore carrfit leaves in the place of feathers- In 
ter, an elegant omnment Ls s«>metiim^ frimied 
cutting; ofl'a section frfiin the bt^d or tjiick eial of* 
i*nrr«>ti containing the bitd,nnd placing it in 
low ves'^el with water. Young ami delicate 
unfold themselves^ fonaing a mdiat^ixl tuft of 
handsome apiHamnee, heightened by conliai 
Uie season of tlu* year. 

CAR R VI NCt T R A DE. S#^e Commrrre, 
CARSTAIRS. William, a Scottisli divine t»f pdt 
tital emiaeiire, was bom In 10419^, at Catlicart, 
nhisgow, where his father v^iis. minister. He 
his studies at the university of P^linbm^, wl 
wn-s removed to tliat of I ' trecht^ was introducrd 
the prince of Omrigi\nnd intniRtefl with all hx^ vi( 
in reganl to Britnin, He, however, n^tiir 
land, with the view of entering the ii 
after receiving a license to piTa<3i,n*>nl\tTi m» rn 
to Holland. "As he was to pass tlimugh LuiHiim, 
WT15 employed Iry Argyle arid his party to trwat 
the Englistj exclusionists, imd beeame privy to 
rye4ioftse plot. On the discovery of tluLt <Ytitspi 
he was apprehendetl. After a rigorous canf 
m irons, he wtls subject eti ti> tlie torture* and 
tills trial witli great firm Of^ss ; but, tieing^ 
deliKlnl with the ho^tes of a full jianlon, mid aaaimd 
that his answer;! ^Jioiild ii(*%er lie made c^idcflKv 
against any one, he submitted to make a jndiriil 
declaration. The privy coiaicii violated tlieir ai> 
pagenient , by pnxiin'ing his evidence in court a|;aiiBt 
Kis friend, Mr Baillie, of ,fen iswood. Being re- 
lenstnl, he retume«l to Holland, anrl was * **^ 

the prinee of Orange as a suirpn*r in liis 
prince niaile lain one of hi^ own chaplains^ 
eiired his election to Uie oflk^e of minister 
English congret-atkn) at Leyitdu lie 
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thf!^ prince In liLs t-*xppdiiliuii, ami ulways remained 
about hiii |iiTs*tiii, liotli iit liome juitl ubroiid. I)ui"iiii!; 
lliis rejgii, lie uiis tbt' rhiet" lyiftut t»etween tlie riiufcli 
iif Scotbiiid and tlit* et>iurt, luid was vi^ry iiUytr^imeiitaJ 
ill tJie e^UUibshmtut of the r>resb)iery, to wliidi WiU 
iiam witi Bvi^rNc, Hii thv ufiidL of W Uiiatiif he was 
no Jon^iT eni|iloyfd rui |«ublic biisiiip^s ; Iwjt Anne 
coiiLinui'il liuu hvT cliapljiin-royul. luid made biiu 
priuriiMil tif die iiiiivt'r>ily of Kdiobiirjof^Ii. W lu'n Uie 
111) km of tlie two kingdom is was a^i Luted, lie took ii 
deckied imri in its favour. He did imt lonji; survive 
tJiisevi'iit.iiyinp: in 1715, at tlie a^e of sixly-six. The 
memory of Carstairs is, ft»r tlit? most yaiTi, n-xend 
by hi*i L'ounLrymi-n as tJiat of un enbeliLiiuil pulriot ; 
an*l fi'w mm of active powiT ajiu influx nt'e Imw 
htfereil lR'tw<^n fjurtic^ mosv benefieuiUy ami ably. 

TAKSTENS, AsAii'rt jAtoa^a dMiiiji^yUJatl jiain- 
ter, born at St Jurgcn, near Sleswie, in 1754. din! at 
Rome in 1798. He stuilkn^l Jil (-Oiienbagea, where 
he prodaefd his hsi pi< tare— die Death of ^Eschyh 
iui. In ll^A, \w set oat for Rome ; but, after hav- 
in|jf seen sonje works of J alio Uonuiiii and Leonardo 
iL'i \'inei, was obligeti to ivtani to IJenaany, from 
wunt of means, ami i^or[uice of die litdian lan- 
gim^e. Ill Luljec, he lived almost five y4*ars by 
1 tainting likenesses. A ptect^ contMiniiiflf more tliaii 
200 fi£fun*--tlie Fail ttf the An^d*-^im)cnr\Hi liim 
Uie ptuee of a profe>t.sor in tJie aeatleiuy at Berlin. 
In 17l>!?, he went lo Rome. Ills pktuft* of Mrga- 
jmnt was romf>ared to tlie productions of Uaplliiel 
and .Mk'lmel Angelo. Ills gubjects were almost all 
taken fi-om Homer, Vindar, SophiX'les, iEsehylus, 
Shak^ipeare, ami Ossian. In Ciu^tens' works, we 
find dmi elVort to attsan L-orreetnrss of fonu and oui- 
iLue, g^neefuhiess of attitude, and lofLine?»s am! vi- 
gfltir of expresskm^ by whkh iJxe works of the an- 
CleDts fire lUititigiiUied ; but they frequentty exliibjt 
Wk certain harsthne^is, Amkig (rum Um ^love iiiiitatkm. 
He was often defective la anatomy and [wrspective, 
and, tmvino^ be^m ble to painl in oil, was unae- 
quainietl wab the seerets of et^louring. See Fernou\ 

CARTK, TnoMAs, :in English historiJin, was Iwrii 
at DimnuMjr, Wanviekshire, in Nj8<i. He was ad- 
mittiHl at University ix)llej^e, Oxford, in Ui^S, anil 
was afterwanls incorporated at Canibridfre, where he 
to<jk his dr^rree of M. A, in ITCKi. His ik^t pobliea- 
tion was entitlt^d the !ri«h Maxaacre set in u true 
lAghit ifc, lucurrm^y suspieioiLs during the rebellioa 
«f ITld, a wmraat was issued Ibr bis ap])rebensiou^ 
wiiieh he eluded by conct^iuf at in die liouse of a 
clergTiuan at t oleshilL He suW^quently acteii as 
secretary lo blslmp Atterbury ; and, as it was su[>- 
|Kisetl thai he \va* concerned ui the consjiiniey im- 
pultnl to that uitrigiitng prelate, he was charged with 
iiig:h tn^asfjn, ami a reward of JCKXJO was ofered for 
his app'reliension. He wiis ai>aiTi succeiisful in mak- 
ing iiis escape, ajid, reachin|f France, lie resided 
lliere several yean* under tlie name of Phitipa, \\b\' 
in^ ohtaimtl various introciuetions to jM^rsons of in- 
fluence and iianiin«j, he obtained fiTe accejss lo the 
prjnci[«il lihniries, and empkiyetl himself iii colli*ct- 
iuij iiuiterials for an Eu^lisli echtion of tlie History of 
Inuaims, At lengthy rjueen (^aroline, the hbend 

fjfttroness of literary merit of every party, procured 
eave for his return to Englrmd. His imf^tortant work, 
tiie Life of James Duke of Ormond, wuv published 
In 3 ^ols. folio, lT35-d. lliLs work gaineil him ffreat 
reputiition, esjHH^ially with the i^*Fy party, imd led 
htm to metiitate a fjeneral bislory of England^as a 
counterliabince to liie tendency of that of Rapin de 
I'hoyras, wbich the torics cliarged with error and 
piurtiality. In 1741, he was arn^ted, under a susjM^n- 
sion of the hal»cas corpus act, and exaniineil, on » 
siuspicion of l>eing employed by the Pretender. No- 
liang, however, a{Ji->earing against him, he was di^ 



cliar^Tpd. The first vr>luiiie of hb history, In folkj, 
concluded \\ ith tlie death of king John, and mie:hL 
have been very well received, had tiot the author 
materiaJly injured die credit of his work, uimI his own 
reputation ils a man of sense, by the iinuecpssary iJi- 
senion of a note. ct>ntainiii^ the ridiculous sUiry of 
die cure of one Cbrislopher Lovel, wtto went fnim 
S^omersetsliiiie lo Paris to \w loudied for the kini^'s 
evil by the Pretender. Still he proceeded witli his 
work J and jiuhlisbed two more volumes, in 1760 m\A 
1755?; tjie fourtJi, whicb brouu^lit down tlie history 
to Ui54, iwjt appearing nntil after his death, The dia- 
meter ctf this work is des€'r\<Hlly very liip^h for iLsefid 
and ehiborate research, for wliich qualities it has 
risen greatly in esteem, since the obligntionsofHimie 
to it have been rendereil aijpjirent. In point of style^ 
it is mean; and tlie prejudices of the author, who is 
utterly ilestitute of tlie philosophical inijiartiality re- 
quisite for an lustoriiin, aiv everymliere conspicuous : 
hilt its fiilelity and exactaess, with regard to Aicts, 
and tJie intimate knowledge of original authors dis- 
j>layeil by the WTiter, will always render it valuable. 
Mr Carte dieii ijg April, 1754. He is die author of 
several works Ijesides those already laeiitionetL He 
was a man of indefatigable mdustry, cheerful and en- 
teitaining in conversation, but very slovenly aiid \m- 
gauily in his ajq>earance. 

CARTEL ; att agreement for the deHvery of pri- 
si]iaers t»r tieserters; also, a ttTitten challenge to a 
diieL — i'nrti'i-Ship ; a ship commissionetl, in time of 
war, to exchange inrisoners ; also to carry any pro- 
\^om\ het\v ecu hostile powers. She miist carry no 
<.^tirgo, amtuunitioa, or uuplemenLs of war, except a 
single gun for signals. 

LAHTER, Elizabeth, an Fnglisli lady of grfat 
learning, was the daughtei^ of dix"t<ir Nicholas Car- 
ter, a clergynatn iu Kent, ami avhs lioni in 1717. 
She waj* educated by her father, imd soon l>ecame 
miisLrpss of Latin, () reek, French, and Gennan ; to 
which she aflerwanis arkled Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Hebrew* and even Arabic. Several of her 
p*>etical attempts apptMired in the Geutleman's Ma- 
gaigine, lie fore she atiaiiml her 17tb year, and these 

firociut\l her ninch celebrity. In I7:t9, she trant- 
ated the critkpa; of t nm<^z on Pojh^'s i"*?ay on 
Man ; afid, in tJie saime year, gave a tmnsLation of 
Alfjarotti's explaiuvtion of Newton's philosophy, for 
Imlies. In 1740, siie comnieuced her tniiislation of 
Epictetuis. la 171*1, Miss farter bad an iuten'iew 
wUJi queen Cliarlotte, by the queen's own desire, and, 
during the remainder of her life, occasionally re- 
ceiv«Hl visits from diflerent mnnWrs of the royal fe* 
mily, wlio ptiid her jiorticular attention. She died in 
18(00, in tlie 8[ltli year of her age, and lies interred 
iu the buryiiig-rrouml of (jrosveuor chapeL The 
year folloviing Tier death, her Meiiioirs were pub- 
lished, and a new edition of her fKM^rns ; and, subse- 
cjtiently, her correspondence wiUi Miss Talbot (in 2 
vols,, 4to), and letters to Mrs Montague and Mrs 
V>sey (4 vols. 8vo), all which are much esteemed, 

CAR'piRET, Jonx, earl of (jranville,anemment 
English statesman, Imni in lf>90, wjis the eldest son 
of t;e<»rge lortl Carferf^t, wliose deatii put him in 
possession of that title Ix^fore he was five years old. 
H« was ediicate^l at Westminster schi>ol and Cluist- 
cliureh college, (Jxfortl, where he highly distingiiLsln- 
ed himself by his classiail attainment-^. He was in- 
trotbjced intfi the house of peers iu 1711, and imme* 
dlatel^ distinguisheil himself by seal for the Hanove- 
rian succ**ssion, which acqiiired hiia the notice of 
George 1*, by wliom he was raised successively to 
various posts of Jiononr. Iu 1 7 111 be was sejit am- 
bassador to Swedefi, ami metliated the peace between 
that country a ivd Denmark. In ITS? I he succ^edM 
Crsgg^ as ^cTetary of state, and proved a most abl» 
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CARTES — CARTHAGE. 



npport to the adouiriitntioa faj his fiMtible and elo- 
qaeiit oratory in pariamfiiL In 1723 he aooompam- 
ed the king to Hanover, and oo his rpinni vas ap- 
pointed lord4ieotenant of ln4and, which HngAi«w 
was at that time in a state of great disoontent, not a 
little increased hj the fiuaous Drapier's ieners of 
Swift. The dean, who esteemed lord Carteret fur 
his manners and learning, expostulated with him for 
his prosecution of the printer of those letters. The 
lord4ieutenant ingeniously replied by a quotation 
from Virgil: Regmi nomlas fme ialim cagk tmoliri. 
After an administration which, upon the whole, was 
not unpopular, he returned to Rngiand in 17:i;6: 
and, on the accession of George II., in 17;^, was 
;* gain appointed to the vicerojuty of Ireland, where 
lie conducted afioirs, until 1730, with great success, 
conciliating ponies, and producing much apparent 
haimony, by his abilities and sbciai talents, in 
which he was much aidc>d by the oountraance and 
hunour of Swift. On his retum to Ei^fland. bow- 
ever, he became a violent opponent to Sir Robert 
M'alpole, and, in 1741, nade the ftmious mo- 
tkni for an address to remove him from the king*s 
presence and councils, exertin«r all his great eTo- 
qiience on the occasion. In IZAi, when that dis- 
missal was elected, he became secretary of state, 
and in that capacity supported measures very similar 
to those which he had censured in Walpole. In 
1744, on the death of his mother, he succeeded to 
the titles of viscount Carteret and earl of Granville, 
and in a few weeks resigned his seals as secretary of 
htate, unable to resist the patrioiic party and the 
Pelhams, whom lie had previously forsaken. It is 
unnecessary to follow him in the subsequent chanm 
in a lifo of struggling and vacillating statesmanship. 
It is sufficient to remark, that, although obliged to 
yield occasionally to stronger interests, he never lost 
the &vour of the house of Hanover ; and at last died 
president of the council, in 1763, in the seventy-third 
year of -his age. The natural talents and acquire- 
BMiHs of this nobleman appear to have been emi- 
oeotly calculated for the spliere in wliich he moved. 
Hia genius was lofty and fertile, and his selfconfi- 
dence equal to it ; it having been said of him that 
he " never doubted.** He was ambitiotts and fond 
of sway, but neither aiercenary nor vindictive ; and 
his own great literary attauunenU made him an en- 
coonger of learning in others. He was in partico- 
lar the patron of doctor Taylor, so celebrated for his 
aoQuircBienta in the GredL language, as also of the 
itiU more fomous doctor Bentley. In social life he 
was pleasant, good-hamoured, and frank. It will 
not add to this noblcman*s character to state that lie 
was a decided enemy to the diffusion of education, 
and that he deenwd ignonoce the best foundation of 
obedieDoe. 

CARTES, Dtt. See DewemHet. 

CARTHAGE; the most fomous city of Africa m 
fruity, capital of a rich and powerful conunertaal 
Dido (q. v.), fleeing from Tyre, came to 
tUs country, where the inhabitants, aocoiding to 
traditioo, agreeti to give her as much land as could 
be compassed by an ox-hide. Dido cut the hide into 
■nail thongy, with which she enclosed a huge piece 
oflamL Here she built the castle of Carthage, and 
gave the newly-founded state excellent institutions. 
The flrst |«eriod of the history of Carthage extends 
to the lie^inning of the war with Syracuse, from 
li. C. 878 to 480. Carthage extended its conquests 
in Africa and Sardinia, earned on a ooramernal war 
with the people of Marseilles and tiie EtmscBn>. and 
ooBcludeil a ctimmerdai treaty with Rome, B.C. 
509, the original document of which, on stone, is still 
rxsaoL The CarthaginiaBS then directed their chief 
altCflCian to the conquest of Skily, with which com- 
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to sue for pf«ce, and abstain fimm the pnclioe of 
offerins: hmnan sacrifioes. (See Crf wt.) In tfaei 
with liiero, the next king, the Ca 
quend the cities Selinos, Hii 
Dionysios the elder obtained 
But, after Timoleon had deiivnrd 
Sicily fitMn the yoke of tyiaimy. the Cm 
were peculiarly unfortunate. Contagions ( 
and frequent mutinies rednred the m e ii^th of tkr 
city. Whoi Sicily suflcred under the tyranny of 
Agathodes, Carthage enca^ in a war with him, 
and was soon attacked aiu severely puj s ed fay Ike 
usurper. After the death of Agathodes, Caidaga 
QBKX more took part in the commeree of Sicily, when 
difficulties broke out there with their aaxiiiBrief, the 
Mamertines. The Romans took adraiMe of these 
troubles to expel the CanhaginiBBs from SicOy, 
altlKNifh they had previoosly received as»<aBce 
from them (in 275) in a war acainsi Pyrrhn* of Epl- 
rus, in Sicily and Lower Italy. Here becias Urn 
third period of Carthaginian history, eml 
thriceVepealed strugg& for dominion b e ta een R 
and Carthage, in the interral b e t ween iSi ami 
B. C. The first Punic war (see Pmmi^ r iithmii 
twenty-three years. The fleets and armies of Car- 
thage were vanquished. By the peace (B. C. t4l), 
the<:arthaginians lost all their p oa w asioB S ia Seily. 
Upon this, the mercenary forecs, whoae wages omlfl 
not be paid by the exhansted tiimsmf of thr cky^ 
took up arms. Hamikar Baicas lou qa m d them, 
and restored the Carthaginian power ia Africa. 
Notmithstanding the peace with Carthage, the K». 
mans took possession of Sardinia in 23i8, where tha 
mercenary troops of Carthage had revoked. Haail- 
car, who was at the head of the democratic paty, 
now undertook the com|nest of Spain, wfaooe lioh 
mines tempted the Carthaginians. For the WKUJi 
of this enterprise, within seventeen years^ Carthaca 
was indebted to the frmily of Barcas, whidk roaU 
boast of the glorious names of Hamikar, Asdrahal, 
and HarmibaL To secure the possesmm of this ac- 
quisition, Asdnibal founded New Cartha^ (now Ck^ 
ikagema), the most powerful of all the Larthanam 
colonies. The second Punic war (218— Ml B. C), 
notwithstanding the abilities of the gfiMal, ended 
with the suhjusation of Cartilage. Hamafaal, ■»• 
glected by his countrymen, and weakened by a lie- 
tory that cost him much blood, was obliged lo hate 
Italy, in order to hasten to the a^wi^ts a r e of Car- 
tha|>e, which was threatened by the RoamML Tha 
battle at /anui, in the neighbomhood of Caithafa, 
resohed in favour of the Roanans. Scipio giaatei 
the city prjtce under the severest (M M ^ il ■ n m^ C si ih a g a 
ceded >uain. deliverrd up all her ships of war eaoeft 
ten, paid lO/XK) talents (about ^^UO^XXfumAj^ 
mised to engage in no war without thecooseot oi tha 
Romans. Besides this, Maanis&a, die ally of Roar, 
and implacable enemy of Carthage, was |*hK»d on 
the Numidian throne. This king, mater the p fo t eetia a 
of Rome, deprived the Carthaginians of the beA pmt 
of their posscasiotts, and destroyed their trade ■ ^ 
imerior of Africa. The thhd war wah the P 
wasa«lespefatecomest. ThedisarmedCi 
were oblieed to demolish their own waUs^ 
taking nplums anew, they fought for death « 
After three years the yooager Scipio cmied tl 
by the deatmctioo of the city, B. C. 14 €L Aa^ ^ 
peopled it anew, and it reg^ncd some degree mre- 
nowa. From A. D. 4]fil to 534, it wai tha iwih "M 
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of tile Vtindiil kiii^. ilut Hie Arabians ileslruyed it 
a mgoiilI timo, aiid few tmces now remaiti <if it, ex- 
ceiit an aqiKHliu't. 

rbe goveriiiuf'iit of Carthnjye, arcoft^injf to the 
conuDon o{»tiiiuJi» in Itn orij^pii^ wojn uitirwrcJiical ; af- 
ierwafds, it is nuL known huw t>r when, it Ixxiimi^ rc^ 
publkmi. I'he T^hiniit iari states, likewise, liad kiiigi^, 
and their govcJiiment, Uni, was rf|iul)Iic-iiii, As no 
liirtlnel period is mcnlioncd wlirii tin* govpnimrnt 
reoefveH ii« form, Uic ronsiituiioii m'^'hi* to l»iv<» Ui en 
piradiuilly fijnniMl, mostly by luul tliroui|rti ilcnni stie 
truublf^. 'rii€ g;oveniniprit w/ls rowti>i^sf«l of tlit^ 
^^0\t' «i." ,.f%'.i*v ''if* tr-i • M-il of Ote bniklrMl.ijiitl 
At- re lit liii* beijtl tjf sif. 

fcr- ; iU#«A'*, bv Ui*' tir»>t'k 

m*mi* liy tl«e Hoiiuui't, lliry wprp 
Ml, and not, liki* tin- Hiimniifonsub, 
I fi»r sllort fipnods. The Carlling^ininii sfnnte 
i lo l»ve been q prrmaiieiit and oinneruys Ijudy, 
in whirh Uiere wn* n smalliT «.-oiiuiuit(^, coiupoi^ed, 
^jrolttbfy. of tin* elder ni^^iidicTS, As reg&nk tbe 
piwi'f of tlie seunte, und its n< lotion to Uie pc^iple, 
w« kftciw ttiat iJie jbniier liad tlie n^ht of dtdibemt- 
b^ Urfctreliaiid on nil alfiiir;* tluit were in Im* referred 
lu Ibe peofiie. If the suffHt* agreed wtth the sexiate, 
lim bufiiieai might be relbiTed to ttie j>eiipk% or not, 
«a tlWM mguSBUA wvr At ; but if tJipy disAj^>ed, it 
VWatwm ntentd to the people ; and every ciltien 
kid tlia fiflifc of «spreasiiiff his 0|iinionH freely. War 
and pcttce^ikewise depended on the deeit^ion of tlie 
linatu. llie tribunal of the limidreiil wns chos-en 
from tha nKMt respectable fiimitie^* and wa^ the liiirh- 
fflt political tribuittL It seemii, also. u> have l>ern in 
MKsvian of fuprenie dviJ jitrisdirtii.n. A hij^hly 
tpiwrkable peculiarity of the runlhi^iuiiii p)veni- 
whUL was the aeparatioa of the cimI mid military 
power at n early a i^eriod. The fuffete* were never 
their geoerab. The btter wefi* chosen hy the {peo- 
ple, aodf in time of war, had lailLmit^Ml |H»wer in fe- 
gard to military operatiomi, AHiiiris of state, on the 
oomiary, atlioncpA, nml the like* w«»rp ndniTnisteref! 
Kf a OOinmtitee of the sriiate, whidi was H*is<K'iHte«l 
with the genrmls. In tliL^ rei»pect tlie Curtln^niaJi 
c^ODititulion wai fuperior to the Roman, in which the 
imioii of tike two powers cost the state its fr^om. 
Ttie priwion of CaitliM^e was a branch of the wor- 
%lijp of tfia flittfs and of ire, which prevailet) in the 
Ewt. Ccnctmbig Moloch (Baal or ilie i^uu}, the 
•upRmagod of the Phonlcians, the human sacrifiDes, 
■H otlwr pecnUarities of the Phcrniciiin worehip^ the 
Ulim of Zealand, flortor Frpiieric Munter^ has pub- 
MM th« result of hi!t interesting inquiriefl, hi ht9 
R«l%ion of the Carthagiiiiiins (Copenhagf^n, 18)M, 

f ' ' "T* ' m; KNA \ an ancient town on the coa-^t 
^f I >» of Mttrria, with Qoniitierable tnide, 

one ^-. ...^ ...ix^ mni nuval harhcwni of S|*nin, and 
the be^ port otthe MeditemuMan. The ho»izi is 
TKf tiecp. even ijuite riose to the town. The hills 
that surround it, witb fleep aseenU, ami an tsland at 
tile ttMiutb of the harbour, protect the vetseU from 
all wlniB. The town^ with the citadel, is situated 
OB m pcnfa»iila in the harbour. It oootains ta^SXO 
IfliWMiaill*, Ane whftr-^« - t— ' .-..,-1 - naval 
tdiool, a Aathtnatf my, 

«oolii«rv»loi7,abnL I ^ jinu- 

factory, lian nmw fislieriev, and iitiine tnidr ui haril- 
hi, iiilk, JWc. Ill the n«l|riiboiirliood of tlie town 
teCanliaginlms poweved mmei of lihnpr of tuch 
Mbiiittte itiiiDibal Urns embieil to carry on the 
wifer against tha Romam out of thdr peodum. There 
are Itot spnni^ aitd % It minci in tlia natghboitrhood. 
The town vmsa, built by tha Caitbigmian g«n«ral 
Aadronal. 

CAKTHAGENA ; a pn>vhie» of Colombia, fonn. 



inj^f witli the provinces Santa Martlia aiut Rio Ka« 
elia, the drpartmenl Ma|rdaleiifi {see CMltimhm)^ bor- 
dering oa the Carribljeon sf^aand theciilf of Dahen. 
TJie country is composed of moiinlnivt!> nrid valleys, 
covereil with large and »maU forevits. The varii'ty 
of plants und trees, as well as fruit^s, i$ wonderfitl. 
The i^RfXh \^ covereil with p<TfH'tiud verdnre, ^V heat 
and other kinds of Eiirti|«'«ii gniin do iiot flouriish 
well, but Indian corn and rice are mtsecl in sutlieteiit 
tliiantity for die rausnmptiou of the inliahilant*. The 
cliuuiiP Is very hot. From May lo December, there 
i*^ a great deal of rain, 'i he viiriety nnd bc^iuty of 
the birds is remarkable. Poultry, pigeons, jxirtridifejs^ 
and ji^eese, are good aj«l plentiful. Ihe fruits oftJie 
cninitry are pine-apples, pajwyas, plantaiiM, fltc. The 
pnnri|i(d town is Cartiiagena. 

CARl'llAtilCNA ; a city am) sen^port of Colom> 
hia» capital of the proviure of the trame name ; laU 
lf> 25' N, ; Ion. 77* 30' W. The |iopulniion is rat- 
ed at V4,'XI0. It contiiins a liflndMime catliedrat, h»- 
veral churches> convents, and monasteries. TliecSiy 
is situat<?d on a shindy i«ilaiHl, which fonrn^ a narrow 
pni^suge on the southwest. The bay is one of the 
best in tlie country. It extends s^even miles fi"ora 
north to soutli, and has a safe anchorage, tliough tlie 
many tballow^ at tJie entrance make a careful steer- 
age necessary. Tlwre are amting the itihabiiaiits of 
t^artliagena very many of Indian descent. The city, 
like the whole province, is subjected to tlie inconve- 
nience of periodical rains. 

C AETIIL :^l ANS ; a religbua order, instituted by 
St Bnmo (q. v,), who, in l(»8ti, buiJt several hermit^ 
ages in a desert siimjumled by hills and rockj, four 
leagueii from Grenoiih-, and, with six companions, 
united tlie ascetic with tJie iDona^^tic lliii% Jike the 
Camahbilian^. llie inlmbitant> of this desert built 
II church, and, by industry imd skill, convprted into 
ganJen.'i a place which «ieemed to have been defined 
for tJie haunt of wild beasts only. At the same time, 
tliey pmctL'-ed the greatest ah^nence^ wore coars* 
Sfarnient<*, and cut only vegetable* and the coarsest 
bread. From their ori^nal scat {Lm Lharfreu4t)^ 
they wen* called Cari/itunaHM, and theu- mona&teriea, 
at first only a few in numlier, were called CAarirtH^m, 
Their fifth general, Guigiie;i (died H3T), pre9cribeil» 
beaidee the usual monastic vows, eiertial silejice and 
solitude, Mei-lmnical kbovm and copying of books, 
togetlter with rtdigioiis worship, conttitiitra their oc- 
cupation. They oln^rved a strict lemperBiicet and 
submitted to bleeding five time! t^fMr. In 1170^ 
tbej were confimmJ by the p<W. In the IbUoiriDff 
centuries, tliey received adAtKnial itatntis, whkfi 
forbade allO|EVtI>er tlie eating of Hesih, and allowed 
tliem lo snc£k only during certain hoiu^ on 1 hurv 
dBf» and me days on whii^ the chapter meC Witli 
increafdns wealtli, Imwever, tnniiy •■Mlisijnienii 
wefe added Ui their solitaiT life, an the greftt Cliart- 
mum, wemf Grenoble, and Ihrir el^gpnt pnbiee il 
Naples, prove. The mcnkt were hi genoru weU in- 
formed, bospitabte, and fenuutahle for tlieir iieai- 
ness. EicessiTe pentnoe wis Interdicted, but their 
laws were exceedingly aeTeiv agpimt disobetfience* ^ 
Tlieir habit was cnorely white withili,oovenHi with 
a bia<"k mantle. The hiy bmthen were distingnirfi- 
ed hy the beard and a sliurter niipuhiry. The CSK 
thusian nua<i originated in It^lrlv. They weredreMed 
in white, like the inonk», witli a blacJt veil. They 
obtained permissloa to dine in eoatmont and to intii^ 
nipt their silence more frequently. The geneml of 
tiie wJiole order waa always the vicar of tlie Chait- 
reuse at Grenoble. In the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury, tlie Cartliusian monks occupied I7t monaitenei, 
of wliieh 75 were in Finncie, the otiien motiUy in Ger- 
many and Italy. The CarHiorina m Sfdiy and !^|«in 
only hare camped the gnaftl abolition oCtheofder, 
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CARTILAGE— CARTOLCH. 



CARTILAGE is a sciii,-|M;i lucid substance, of a 
milk-white ur pearly txilonr. entering into the t-om- 
pusitjoii ijf several piirUs tif the body. It hcikls a 
mitUJle raiik, iji i^nHrit a( finniiess, betw**en \muv% or 
hanJ piiTts, mid the <^ofti?r eoiiHtitueiits of tlie liiiniim 
frame. It appears, on a su|>eir6ciiil examination, io 
be Iiomo^eiieoiLs in it^ texlure ; f<>r, wtieJi cut, tlie 
surface b umforai.and coiuaiiis no visible rells, ca- 
vitiei*, nor |Kjres, but resembles Uie section of a i>iece 
of glue. It jKi*isesse!< a very tii(fji decree yf elasti- 
city, wliidi jjroriefty disting:uislie.s it fn>m all other 
parts of tlie bwly. Hence it enters into tlie eotnpo 
sitbn of partji whose functions refiiiire tlie eombiiia' 
tion of fiiimies^ with ijljaiuy luid fleJtiljility , Uie pre- 
eier\ntion of a (^ertnin exteriitii form, witli tlte power 
of yieldinpr to external fur^e or pressure. Anato- 
mists tlivioe «irtilu;;t*s into two kintU, tlie i^mporaiy 
tuitl the permanent. The fiiinner are rnnfiniHi to the 
ejuriier stages of existence ; tJie bilter commonly n-- 
lain their cartilanbioits structure ibroiighont life. 
TJie temporartf cartilages lire those in which the 
buues are fumietL All tlie bones except tlie teelb 
are fonueti in a nidmi of cartilage. The jtermatieTti 
cartilages are of variouji kincbi. They eomjMJse liie 
external efir and external ai>i'rtiUTe of the nontrils and 
cyeJLds. The larynx b ft^nutnl entirely of this sulj- 
stamps luiil the trjidvcA or windpii>e,wJLli its branch- 
es, h fumbhed with cartikginoui^ hoops, by which 
Ihesc liiWj* arc kept pemuuieutly oja^n for tiie r«idy 
pauiiig^e of au- to mid fmm the I onus. Tin- btKlles 
cjf tlie vertebne are jotneil by larjje mavies of u pecu- 
Ikr ■ubsUiJice, iiartaking of Uie projiertie?* and ajj- 
peamtire of cartilage iuid ligament, which allow- of 
tile motions of thew parts on eiir-h otlier, without 
weakening tlie support ilmt is nflTordrd to the ujii>er 
parts of the bixly in irenenil, and to|,he head in jmr- 
tkubu-f by the vertebnil coiunuL Tlie:*e carlihi^es 
impart cpeat ela^stii ity to the sj>ine. by which tlie 
effect** of eoufiission from jumpinp;, fmni falls, &c., 
are weakenfti and dc^troyeil iH'fore tlicy can lie pro- 
pagat4>d to the Inwb When the Ixnly has been lon<f 
vtun eri'd pONition, tlie i^mpression of tliese carti- 
lag^e.^, by the sn^K-rior |«rts, diminishes the height of 
tJie |»er*on. They recover their fynuer len^i when 
fre«tl fitnn tliH pre*isiu"e. Hence a per^^on \*i taller 
when he rv^> in the moniin^, tlian after ^u^tnininja- 
tlw laligiics uf the day, and llie difterenee lias s<ani^ 
iLmes amoiuitt^ to an inch. Cartihi^es jire wnie- 
tintes Inirrimnpil lielween the articular suitaces of 
hemes, where they till up irregulnritie?^ tJmt mififht 
otliprwise hnpetle the motions of tlie jmrt, and in- 
crease the SiH-'nrily of Uie joint by adajitin^ the art i- 
ctilar surfiioes to eacii otJier. Tlie^se surfaces are^ in 
every luslfuice, covered by a thin cnt*£t of cartila^, 
having ite surface mostcsipiisitely |M>tLKhixl,by wliich 
all friction in tin^ moUiais of the joint h avoidwi. 

C' A K T< H >N hais miniy sijrnificatioiis. I n paiiitinjg:, 
it denotes a Jiketch on tlik'k j^jn^r, |)astrboanl, or 
otJier material, which is le^c^l as a mmlcl for a htr^ 
picture, especially m fresco, oil, tapestry, wn J, ibr- 
merly, in ^ass and mosaic. In fresco jialntijiji:* car- 
toons are particularly use fid j Ijccaiise, in Qiis, a 
mikk procei« is necessary, iuu\ a fauk caimot easily 
tin correeie<L in applying cart oon>, the artist com- 
ujonly t^ace^» them Uirtiufi^h, covering the Iwu'k of 
the ilevigii witJi hlai^k lead or nnl chalk ; then, lay- 
ing the picture on tlie wall, or other niiUter, he 
ptti^s li"htly over each stroke of the design witli ti 
point, wdich lesives an impre!<4sion of the cohnir on 
tlie phiif Of wall ; or ibe outlines of tlje figures are 
prw'ked witli a m^le, ami then, tlie cartiMin l»einp: 
pkocd acAioit tlie wall, a bag of coid^u^st \* drawn 
€>T«r tluslioleji, in onler U» trairster tlie ontliiies to 
tlie wall. In fn'si'o paint ing« tlie figures were for- 
laerly cut oiit^ and fixed finuly un tlie laoii^t pbibier. 



The painter then traced their contour with a pencil 
of W(KMi or irtm ; »o tJiat tlie outlines of the figorts 
appeari**! on tJie fresh iibister, with a sliprht but dis- 
tinct impression, when tlie <^irtooii was taken a^-ay. 
in the nianulliictiire of a certain kiinl of ta|^stry^ the 
£gure^ are still cat out, and laid behind or luider tlie 
woof, by which the artist directs bis operations. In 
this case, tlie cartoons must be colouretL 

The most celebratitl t^rtotm^* in existence, are 
tliose in tlie royal iKikicc of liiimpton t'ourt, wfiidi 
are Meven in numlM-r. and were executeii hy Itupbaci, 
at the conanand of pope Leo X,, to m-itc as 
models for a set of tJip»*slry hano^ings to )w execute<l 
at tile Golie lines, and preMnjtetl to king Charles I. 
They wen» originally nhu' in nnmlier, hut two liave 
been lost. By a siiig-ular revoliititaj of events, the 
tapestry Imn^iigs tbemselvcH, after liaviag been sold 
to a Spanish nobleman, at the side of tlie elfects of 
the unfortiuiate king Cliarles, were purchase*! by a 
BHtisli consul in Sjjoiii, and seat back to tlus coun- 
try. The subjin^ts of tlie airtooas are^ — the niira- 
culous Draught of Fishes,— the Sacrifice to Paul at 
Lystra, — Christ's Cliarge to reter,— tJie A posticus 
Healing the Cripple at the rieautiful t^ate of tJie 
Temple, — tlie Sorcerer Elyinas struck with BHnd- 
lU'ss, — Deaili of Aimnias,— I 'an I premdiing at Alliens, 
—and of the two in the Uipesiries, one Ls the Con- 
version of St Paul, and tlie otlier, our Saviour tc-adi- 
ing in the Temple* Tltese drawings linve all tlie 
usual excellencies which chanicterize Uie works of 
tliat divuie painter. The cartoons have been eii- 
graved hy several artists, puriicukrly Dori;;ny, ainl 
Iiiolloway, and tiriljelin - and copies paintt^ by Jsir 
James Thornhill are suspendeii iu the great room of 
tlie Royal Atiuiemy, ^'oul^^rM't House, 

The cartoon of tlie scIkmjI of A theiis, carried to 
Paris by tlie French, and a fi-agmeiit of ihe battle of 
Maxentius and < onstanline, are prestTved in the 
Ambnjsian gnllery at Milan. There ai-e, likewisi*, 
atrlmins by iiiulio Ronikino in the ?5alu Horgia, by 
DomenichiiKi and other Italian masters, who caused 
thi-ir picturt»s to !>e executinl, in a great degnns by 
their st holars, after tliese airlwais. The value set 
upon cartoons by the old Itaban masters may be seen 
by (iiov, B. Anmnini's PrtcHti ddto Pidura (Ve- 
nice » KiHT, Jtjo). la later times, large iiaLiitings^ 
particularly in fresco, were not extsuted so fre- 
»|uently. The artists also laboured with less care, 
and fonnetl their great works more from ^nalL 
Nketclw*s, In nioderii tiiiics, son*e (ieniian artists 
Imve prepannl actunite cartcMiiis. Among tiiem is 
t'oriieliiis, wlmse cartoons, for his fresco [uiinting^ iii 
Miauch, have acc|uire«l miwh celebrity. He pre- 
pared, too, a mrtoon for the fresco picture repi 
Sf*nting Jtiitrp/i ittterprethiii thv ih*eam. Uvt 
uImi, luts niudc ciirtiMins, from whitb lie has 
tlie Seven Yeurtof Fumine,ii\\i\ the Seiling o/Jm 
The Seven Yettrs qf Vlentu he execul**d, with the 
assistance of VViUiam Schiulow and Philip Wit. TIh* 
represi»ntations of Josi^pirs history, just m 
the late l*mssiiiii coiisnl-gi^neml Bertiioldy 3 
to l>e executisl in fresco, at his residents m t «jiiii , 
by the nUn e-iuiiiieil urlists* For the vilbi Mftsjsirui, 
neiu* Rome, Overlw^'k has prefianHl cartoons repre- 
senting sceniss fnna Tassci's JerusJileni Delivered ; 
Julias Schnorr, illustnitions of Ariosto, uial \*eit^ 
scenes taken from l>ante. 

CARTOUCH, in nnchitectiire, scidpturi*, 8ic.,d©» 
notes an onuunent representing a scroll of papcTp 
lit!ing usually in tite iVtnii of a table, or flat mcxnDer, 
witli waviiigs, wherertn is some inscription or de vie**, 
— In henildry ; a name given to a sort of oval 
shif*]ds, tuiich ysfsl by tlie popes mal secular pnnc4*« 
ill Italy, luid tttlier»<, Ik>lIi c lergy aiwl laity, for pidtiL- 
tng or cjigiaving their anus on, — In the military art^ 
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a wooden case, about three inches tlUck at bottom, 
and g^rt round with marline, holding 2, 3, or 400 
musket balls, with eight or ten iron Inlis, weighing 
one potuid each, to be fired from a mortar, eun, or 
howitier, for tlie defence of a pass, retrenduient, 
&c. It is also used for a cartridge-box, now em- 
ployed mostly by the cavalry. The charge of a can- 
non is also sometimes called by tliis name.— Cbr- 
touche is likewise the name given by tlie French 
literati to that oval ring, or border, whicli includes, 
in the Egyptian hieroglyphics, the names of persons 
of his;h distinction, as M. Cliampollion has proved. 
This border was tliought, at first, by Zoega, to inciiKle 
every proper name. 

C ARTOUC n E, Louis Do^rafiQtnB. The pilfering 
propensities of this man, who was bom at Paris, near 
the eiul of the seventeenth century, early siiowed 
Uieniselves. Being expelled from scliool,and after- 
wards from his fttUier's house, for theft, he joined a 
band of rogues in Normamly, and then put himself 
at the hei3 of a numerous company or banditti in 
Paris, over which he exercised tlie power of life and 
death. He was first appreliended in a tavern, in 
1721, and broncfht to the Chatelet. On the rack, he 
named none of his accomplices. But when he ar- 
rived at the place of execution, where he was to be 
broken alive on the wheel, and found tliat Ids com- 
panions had not assembled to his rescue, he retract- 
ed, and named his accomplices, to gain a respite. 
His execution soon followed. Various authors have 
described his adventurous, and, in some respects, in- 
teresting life. 

CARTRIDGE; a case of paper, parchment, or 
flannel, fitted to the bore of fire-arms, and filled with 
giui-powder, to expedite the discharge of the piece. 
Cartridges are of two sorts, viz. , ^o^/^rtridgcs, used 
in firing balls, and Memit-cartridges, used in firing 
without ball. Riflemen avoid the use of cartridges, 
because the cartridge injures the shot of a rifle. In 
most armies, a solcuer carries sixty cartridges into 
battle. ^ 

CARTWRTGHT, Edbittnd, was bom in 1743, in 
Nottinghamshire (brother of major John Cartwright, 
the wdl known advocate of parliamentary reform), 
and studied at Oxford. . Ilis poems were very po- 
pular, especially a ballad entitled Armyne and Elvira, 
1771. He was one of the principal contributors to 
the Monthly Review. He is also distinguished fbr 
his mechanical inventions. In 1786, he took out a 
patent for a weaving machine ; fbr which he olitain- 
ed from parliament a grant of £10,000^ and was of- 
ten rewarded witli prizes for his inventions. For tlie 
last thirty years of his life, he was employed in 
plans for propelling carriages and boats by steam. 
He died in 1824. 

CARTWRIGHT, John, an English gentleman, 
celebrated for his exertions in the cause of political 
reform, was born in 1740, at Mamham, Nottingham- 
shire, of an ancient &mily. His early education was 
rather deficient; but he made some progress in 
mechanics and practical mathematics. He entered 
the navy, and became a first lieutenant in 176(5. In 
1774, his attention was turned to politics. In his 
Letters on American Independence, written in this 
year, he advocated a union between the colonies and 
the mother state, under separate legislatures, and 
argued this great question on the fomidation of na- 
tural, inherent right ; maintaining " that the liberty 
of man is not derived from charters, but from God, 
and that it is original in every one." In 1775, he was 
appointed major of the Nottinghamshire militia, and, 
after several ineffectual attempts, on tlie part of go- 
vemnient, to remove him fi*om that post, his dismis- 
sion was finally accomplished, in 1792, in c(mse- 
quence of an act of parliament. In the American 



war, lord Howe was desirous of having him with him 
in America ; but major Cartwright, although always 
eager for promotion in the navy, refused the pro- 
posal*, ailing that he could not fight in a cause 
which he <&approved. — From this t£ie, he devoted 
himself to the two great ol^ects of annual parlia- 
ments and imiversal suflrage. In 1770, he succeeded 
in the establislunent of a Society for Constitutional 
Information, and was the author of a declaration of 
Rights, distributed by the society, wliich. Sir Wil- 
liam Jones said, *•* ought to be written in letters of 
gold." — ^TTie French revolution was warmly wel- 
comed by Cartwright, as by other friends of liberty. 
The alliance of the sovereigns, which soon followed, 
he considered equally irreconcilable with policy and 
with national justice. The subsequent prosecutions 
against the friends of reform, the -fate of Mnir and 
of Holt, occasioned no small dismay among the|ieo- 
ple. In tlie trials of Tooke, Hardy, ThcSwall and 
otliers, Cartwright took a great interest, was present 
as a witness, aiul displayed much openness, fearless- 
ness, and firmness. By Ids writings, public-addresses. 
&c., he continued to promote the work of reform and 
constituti(mal liberty ; and, as late as 1819, he was 
tried for conspiracy and sedition, fbr advising the in- 
habitants of Birmingham to send what he called their 
" legtslaiorial attorney " to the house ; but he escaped 
with a fine of j£ 100.— Major Cartwriglit was not a 
political reformer only. The plan of making the 
slave trade piracy, is said to liave been first developed 
in his Letters on the Slave Trade. The information 
which he furnished to Daines Barrington respecting 
the possibility of approaching the north pole ; his 
plan for a perpetual supply of English oak for the 
navy, which has since been partially adopted, and 
several other useful projects and inventions^ are sid« 
fident evidences of his enterprise, activity and di- 
versified knowledge. He died m 1824, in the 
eighty-foiuth year of his age. He has been describ- 
ed as alike just in all the relations of life, as a citi- 
zen, a politician, a husband, and a friend ; disinter- 
ested, firm, and fearless ; and Fox, upon presentiw 
one of his petitions to the house, remarked, '^ He m 
one, whose enlightened mind and profound constitu- 
tional knowledge place him in the highest rank of 
public characters, and whose purity of principle, and 
consistency of conduct through life, command the 
most respectfol attention to his opinions." The most 
prominent traits of his character are, enterprise, 
firmness, and perseverance. He was a firuitfui 
writer ; quick, ingenious, powerful in argument, and 
sometimes eloquent. His language is plain, pure, 
and strong. 

CARVER, Jonathan, was bom in Connecticut, in 
1732. He embraced a military career, and, in the 
French war of 1756, commanded with reputation a 
company of provincials, in the expedition across the 
lakes, against Canada. When peace was concluded, 
in 1763, captain Carver undertook to explore the 
vast territory wliich Great Britain had gained. His 
object was, to acquire a knowleilge of the manners, 
customs, languages, soil, and natural pnxluctions of 
the nations and region beyond the Mississippi, and to 
ascertain the breadth of the contin^t by penetrating 
to the Pacific over its widest part, between N. lat. 
43° and 40*. He accordingly set out from Boston 
in 1766, and, havuig reached Michillimackinac, the 
remotest English post, applied to Mr Rogers, the 

Sovemor, for an assortment of goods, as presents fbr 
le Indians dwelling in the parts througn which his 
course was to be directed. Receiving. a portion of 
the supply which he desired, and a promise that the 
residue should be sent to him at the fidbof St An- 
thony, he continued his journey. But, not obtain- 
ing the goods at the app(rinted place, in oonseqoence 
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of tlielr tiaving been di^pfwcd *if elsnvhpre by tlio9t« 
to wliom the governor liad intnL«*ted tlieiu, Iw foujitl 
it necessary to rttiiru to in Tniirie du i-'liieJi. He 
il\en. in Uie be4^jming of tlie year 17(17, dire<"ted hw 
steps north wfini, with & view of finding n (M>Rinuuii- 
catioo finom ttie htiuls of tlie Mississippi iiitti JakeSii- 
fttnor, ill oriler to mett, at tlie grai»ti porliiyeon the 
wurUrwMt side of that lake, tlie trtidt^rs tliut iLsiirtlly 
ccHue, abuut tliis f^cason, from Michillimai'kijiac.friiui 
u horn lie intruded to purclykse gmxlis, ^uid tlieii to pur- 
hiie liis^tomnmy. He reached iakp Superior to good 
tinie ; but, luifortiuiately, the Irnder^ wboin he met 
there could not furitish hiui witliaiij good.'i.aH they hsul 
barely cnoiigli for tlieir own purjHjses, and, iji con- 
sequence, he was ohlififwl ti> return to tJie place 
whence he first deparlt'd, which be *lid in t'ctoljer, 
1*1)8, after rettiBniing MJine months on tlie nnrtli and 
«i»t bonh'r?* of lake Superior, and eX|ilonn^ the IwiV^i 
Md rivers tliat empty tliemsi'ives uito ihwt lx»dy of 
water. He f^ooii after r#*jwiired to tn^ljiiid, with tti«* 
vii'W of jmbhsbuj*j Jiis jouriud iind eluirts, aiul of ob- 
Uiiniji^ a reimburst^meut for tlie exjieitses whidi be 
tlftd iijciirred. H ming luidergone a lung examiimtidu 
befure Uie hnh coniijtb.*iiojier?i of tmde and planiii^ 
tioiu, he received p^'nnission lo iiublisb Lis pupera ; 
but, when they were nearly ready for the prras, an 
omhT was Issijetl fmrn tJie eoyjieil-b<>anl, requiring 
him to deliver immediately iJito th*' |>laiitatkiu-office 
all Jitji ehart.«« and juiinixds. He \%iui, ctmhcquenUy, 
<>bliged to re-purt lufUiie tliem^ at a great eJtpeiise, 
fnim the Ixxikseller to wtioni he had disposed of 
tliein— a loss for whirli he receh t"<J no ixMlemnifiea- 
tion, but was forec^l to be satisfied with tJiat olitaiuLHl 
fyr hh other expenses. He hud fortunately kept 
oupie!-. of his papers, und be publwhed ihi^m ten yeiirs 
nftiTward-s, in Boston, wliile in tlie fciluaiion of elerk 
of u lottery, liuvinpr sold bis name to nn historical 
annpiltttion, which was published in 1779, in folio, 
entithnl T/te AVrr llmi'mai JVatW/cr, coiitiiining itii 
accoimt of all Uie empires, kingili»ms, and stiitch in 
tlje known wofhl, Ije wa^^ alnndoiied hy those whose 
dtjty it was to siipiwirt him, and Ami in want of tlie 
common ni>eessnrie> of life, in 1780, ageil forty-eight 
y<Nir?^, — liesides his traveh above notice*!, captain 
t'einriT pnbli>hed a triiet on die etilture of tobacco. 

t'AltVlNt;. is thr art of entiing a hanl Ixidy by 
iiusiii's of h sharp io^tr^ullent, and is a tenn genemlly 

[ ill stieuking of figures cut out in wcwd, in 

uietiuu til M'lilpttire or figureii rut tijKiii 

...; .... . . stone. One of tlie most mgenious mid um^ 

till pur|Kj^.s to whii'h car% itig has been coinertetl is 
that of tashioning \vom\ prints or blocks for printing. 
The wood employtMl for this purpose is general ty tlie 
beeeh, peartree, or lioxwood ; but any kind of hard 
woo*l will aJiirtver, altlioi^g^h that of the box is pre^ 
f*'iTe<l, as being of a close grain ^ and not subject to 
be (treyeil iip<m by the worm. MhiLe leail, well 
Erroumi up, and mixe<l with wnterand size, is then to 
be njirvnJ over the «mooth surfeie «>f iJie bh»ek, and 
well |K)li^ied when dry, by rubbina: it stnmgly. The 
subjwt to lie caned is to bi^ iJrawn on [iniwr, whii-li 
l» Ui be paAteti an, witli sirtnidr (!otir (mste. witli the 
has of ttc dmifting lowanls the block. V\ heii it l«is 
dried, tlie paper is to \m> gently dnmjHs! with a imii?it 
Ll^jnge, and the piper nibWtl ofl", iciiviiii: iJie hUu^k 
liiM's of the dmwrns^ iiLM>n tlie white surfiM e of the 
Wood, Tile i>»'<xMi h tiitn to lie cut away, leaving 
«Mi!y rhf* black lines standing out in relief Hugo cla 

- in the liabit of using tliree blocks, one of' 
aiin^d tlie outline, and the two othen the | 

■ -^ and lulf tijits.and in this manner he pro- 

diM til tiie mogtcsict and faitlifnl imltaticms i>f dx^w- 
ing^ on tinted paper, with tlie lights hf'ig^ltcned witJi 
wmte, Rnliens, Titiiui, t^ucas van l,eyden» aiid 
Albert Durtr, and I^anuigiaiiaj execittcd engravings 



on woo«len bhxks ; hjhI, in our own times, Mr Bewick 
of Newciisile hnniglii tlie art lo great f>erfeclion, and 
retlisctivered stune t»aits of tiie prticess wliicb iiUfJ 
iH^en lost. It ha.H tlie advantage of combining great 
frewlom ami pret^ision of outline, mid cnn be intro* 
diu'ctl into type frames, and printetl at the some tinu% 
so fliat, ns an emlwdlishment for hcxiks, it is mycli 
chi-ap'r thfin copperplate engniving, to wliich, how- 
ever, it yields IxitJi in deiicacy and cleames^s. 

CARV, Looys (viscount i'alkland), one of those 
rare clmracters who serve as proverbial instances of 
social exrelleiice, was boni alxmt the year 1010. 
Being carried yoting into Ireland, he received part 
of his education at Trinily college, Uubliii, and part 
at St Jolm*s college, Caiabridge, His youth did not 
pass witliont inT*gul amies, but they were swddenly 
closed by his nuirriage with a young hnly of sniatl 
fortune, whom he passionately hivetb Afier passing 
some time abroaii, he retunied home, nmli devote<l 
himself to a life of retu'emciit, uml tlie cyltivatiou of 
jiolite litenitiire. In liV33, lie wav upjKiinted one of 
tlie gentlemen of the iRnlcJuimber to Chartes L. but 
still chiefly resideLl at bis seat at Bnrtbnl, near Uit- 
foixl^ whirh he made a kimi of acinlemy of learned 
men, lieing continuidly surrtiundetl by iJie most emi- 
nent men of the neighbouring universities. Here it 
was tlmt t'liiilifigworth composed his fumou* work 
against popery ; "and questions of morals, tbeology, 
and btepature, were diseossed, in a congeuiftl circle, 
with the utmost treedoin, Lonl Fjilkhiud htm^^df 
was deeply read in works of ctintroversy ; but in linn 
they pr^nliiced only stricUirss of principle, and lui 
aspiration alkw perfcclion, witliout demising tlir man 
in the exaltation of tJie schuiar. In lti3i), he joifUH^l 
the «-x|Te*htion agauist Scotland; and, in ir>li>, liiii 
peeruge being Scottish, he was diosen member of tlie 
lioiLse of commons for Newport, in tlie Isle of V\ ight. 
Ill the first iiisiance, like many of the most honour- 
nble clairactcrs of tlie thiy, be wannly sup].Kirli'd par- 
hamcut, He s|R»ke with severity against Finch and 
Strntlurd, and was s<i disgusted wjtli the pmceeilintrs 
of Lniwl, that he concurred ui die first liill for depriv- 
iny; die bishops of a vote in die house of Ion Is, A 
Citron!; attachment, however, to establislusil forms, 
and some doubts of the nltimiiteobjcttsof tlie piirlia^ 
mciitary leaders, caused him ti> retract ; aiul he afier- 
wurds strongly op|>osed die same iueasun\ He stilly 
liowever, kept at a tlistaace from the crmrt ; but hU 
high character rendered it so great an object ti» gain 
him over to the king's service, that at lengUi be waa 
induced to accept a seat in tlie c tniiwil, and die offic« 
<if secretary of state. Wliile in odice, he refttsed to 
employ spies or open suspected letters. He very dc- 
cidwily emljfaced die party of die king, when ho«U- 
litles coimiitenctHi , and attendisl him at the faatde of 
Edge-hill, and the sie£fe of tihmcester. A view, 
however, of the evils irajiending over the coiuitry, 
and, very prolmbly, a conviction of sinister obj^-ciji 
on l»otli sides, tiroke tii*! spiritH. He would fremiently 
sit aljstracttsl among his friends, and, sighing tWply, 
exclaim/' I'euce, peace !" and exhibit every »ign of 
gri* f unil anxiety, i lis closing scene almost pn)ve« 
n detenni nation to ilie in Imttle, as he voliuileeird 
hi.s services at die Ijaltlc of Newbury, witliont a cou»- 
mand^ and, potting himself in the front rank of lunl 
Byron's r«»giment, was struck from his horse by a 
musket-^iot, und was found, the m^xt cbiy, dead up- 
on the field. ^SucJi was the fiite of lortl Falidand, 
al tlui age of thirty-fuur; ami wldle the universal 
praises wliich he has received are, doubtless^, vitry 
much owing to Ute ehdionite citarscter dmwnof him 
by his fneiid (_' hiri^iidon , there can W uo doubt of die 
strict integrity of his clinrat ter und intentions. As a 
man of active talent, he claims little aibnirudon, aint 
was evidently fnimed for that life of studioiiii rviira- 
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mpnt ma fuentnl rultiire in which he so mticli de- 
lighUHJ. Uiie of his sayUtfip!* iiiarks his tHstr and vim- 
mcter^" [ pity uiileanied gfiitlenipii m\ h ruiiiy cliiy.*' 
Lord Falklaiiid left bdiiml huu >^FvprHl |JuhiMtet1 
Bpe(*cbes and pamiihletij on pohiiciLl luu] tli€x»logii:al 
Bubj^rta, a** also a tew jMK^nis, 

CAR\ ATIDES ; n kind of pilkrs, which repre- 
sent tlie up|M>r jjart of feifialf* iMKlifts, The iiainp bi 
of IJrieek origfiii, I'he ^cxldos Uifnift, who hati u 
temple in KaryatiSp a IVlojioniU'siMn riiy, w»s, for 
this renson^ tallL'd Kaiytiiii. In honour of her, vir- 
^^s danced m a festive procession^ on the ftiisi of 
KnryatiM^ which suppested to nniiittH^-tii the id«^ of 
aiiopting the mmp' tt( virmjus in a kind of column 
which onianiejit*'*! tJie Faji3i*>on* Tlin?^ Lessiiig^ ex- 
plains die mine am] tbnn of the Caryatides, An<>- 
tlier ejtplanatioti of tJie ori^n of t^iiryiitides is tlie 
following : The inlmbitiuiis of CnryB, a city of Pelo- 
imnnefiitM, alHed tJienii^elvii* with tlip l«irlifiTians In 
the Persiiui war. TJie (i reeks, on the snrees*ifnl ter- 
mination (jf tliut stni^^le, extermUmtetl the nmle?* of 
CnryB, and red need all the women to ^iiavery. The 
captivesj as a farther mark of lafiimy, were iWbidden 
to lay aside the roWs bi wliicJi tliey lyid det'onited 
the conquerors' triiunph ; aivl iJie iinJiitects of the 
time, to perpetuate the memory of tlie transaction, 
tnaile statues representing^ Lliese women in the ser- 
vile office of supporting entahlatures»—Por represen- 
tations of Cftryatiiles, see plate V'l. fig, 7, 

C ASA, Giov^jjj^i DKLLA, iin Itnlian poet and orator, 
of an ancient and noble family of Mn^ello, near Fli> 
reiice, was born 1303, studit!d at Bolo^i, Fadiia, 
Rome, and entered as an ecclesiastie, into the .*ier\ice 
of the two cardioahi Alessandro Famesej, Uie first of 
whom, in 1534^ ascended the TNipal chair, under tlie 
name i>f Pani IJf. He ros© tnrou|;fa various offit^es 
in iJie clmreh, till Paul 1V^ made htm his private fie- 
cretary . He dieil probably in 1556. His most eele- 
brntetl work lh Gtdatm, ovverv tk" Costumi, to wliich 
one, D^li rtjiizj, C&mmuni tra gli Amid Superi&ri e 
In/ermri, fonns B supplement. This last is a trans- 
hitiou of liis Latin treatise, De OfficuM inier Poienth- 
res ei Tenuiwex Jmicos. The best and most com- 
plete edition of liis works appeared at \'eiiice, 11^2, 
in 3 vols. 4to. 

CASANOVA, FiiAm:ip, a puinter fkmous for his 
I>ottle-pieces, !iom at London, 17:M1; went, wJiile a 
boy, to \'enice^ where he appliml himself to tlie art 
of painting. He aftervnirus olitainetl admission into 
the academy in Dreisden, and painted several pieces 
for the prLnce of Coiide. Tlie spirit and liveliness of 
ills colouring: and expiution ciuiiiot \w siirj«is«ed. At 
the re^jiiest of Catliarine of llnssia, he pninltHJ, in Vi^ 
eima.a piece representiii«[ tJie victory tA' thi> prince^H 
over the Turks, which sbe ufterwiutts put up in Jicr 
palace. Fie was constantly occupied with liis art, 
and dietl at Bruhl, near Vienna, 1805* — His brotlier 
Jolin, likewise a painter, \vns lx>m, 17^>,at Lonilon ; 
died, 1795, at Dresilrn^ wliere he wiis professor and 
superintendent in the acafieniy of pintinij, and hud 
instructetl many able pupils in bi*? art. liis work on 
the Ancient Monuments of Art, published in Italian, 
and aljiO in German (Lei|isic,17Tl), is still in esteem. 

CASANOVAj John James, ue Skin{jALT ; elde*it 
lirotber of tlie preceding j bom at Venice » 17l?5 ; 
known by his Meraaire as an original and gay tem- 
ppH'd man, who aetei:! an interesting part in all situ- 
ations, amongst all classes of society, and in all the 
large dties of Emtipe. His various adventures are 
relatetl by hinuielf in a most entertaining manner . 
They were first published^ in fisirt, at Leipsie, 1826, 
in a Gemuui traiLslation. The I'^rencJi original has 
since anpenred. IHs father, t^ajetan J<rihn James, a 
deficenaent of tlie Spanish thniily of Palaibx, falling 
ID lore with a tlancer, turnetl actor, but allenvanfi 



united bira??elf with the daughter of a ilioemakpr, Fa- 
nosi, who twUowetl the protession of her hnsliand. 
James Casanova, tlieir eldest son, received the rudi- 
ments of his ediKiition in Padua, and made rapid prt> 
cress in the Latin language^ aa well BS in tlie otlier 
bmndies of learning. His ardent temt>erament,pflr- 
Jy developed, soon, however, invoheti hiia ui many 
adventvires tliat served to siiar|.>en liis observation and 
enlarge bis knowledge of hmiian nature. He studied 
law, and, in his sixteentJi year, WTote two dLvserta- 
tions ; one, De Testammtis, the otlier on the ques- 
tion, Utrum Hchrm poismt consiruere novaw SyHftgth 
gas, 11 is talent for shinuig in society introduced 
him, at Venice, into tlie select circles, in which a re- 
fiiietl but frivolous tone of manners prevailed* Tlie 
jjatriim^h of Venice gave him tlie inft^rior ordination, 
ami bis first sermon waa received with genenil ap- 
plause ; but he failed in ttts second ; and fnim this 
period commences his reattesi career, in which lie be- 
came entangled in a series of love adventures, tlmt 
can lye understood only from his memoirs. He is ar- 
rested in Venice, comes into i^rsonal contac^t with 
IKtpe Benedict XIV. at Rome, goes to Con«'tantino- 
ple, is in tlie military service at Corfu, and, in short, 
visits all tlie priacifml cities of Eimipe, being conti- 
nually connected witli the highest persoaages, is fol- 
io weti ami caressetl, till at last he accom|iani<"s tb« 
count of Waldslein to Dux, in fkihemia, where lie be- 
comes his librarian. He died at Vienna in 1803, 
The escape of Casanova from tl»e lead prisons of Ve- 
nice wiis mamiged with atloiinible address and inge* 
nuity. He lias left several works in Italian and 
Frencli, which give proof of the great jiowers of this 
Proteus, though he was more at home hi the bustling 
w'orld tlian in tJie piu^uits of leaniiug. Of these may 
be mentioned, Con/utaiitme delta Storia dei Gobemo 
I'etiHo d^Jmdoi da Ui Houssaie^ dicifi in trt Parti 
(Amsterdam, I7i)9) ; htoria delle Turhulense detia 
P&hnia datia 3iorif di Elisabet Petrowna Jino a/ fa 
pace /m fa Russia e la Porta Ottomantt, in citi si tro- 
mtno tutti git AtenimeHti Cagioni dellft fUvolumtme di 
fiW Regno {Gmti, 1774, 3 vols.) ; Hisimre dema Fu^ 
ite det Prison* de fa RepuUi^ue de f'enise, yw* on op* 
pelie ies Plombt (Prague, I7a8). HLs memoirs are & 
mirror of the manners of his time* 

CASAS, IJARTUoLOiiKw HE I. AS, a Spamsh pre- 
late, WHS lx>m at Seville in 1474, and in bis nine- 
t-eenth year, accoinijanied his fatlier, who sailed witli 
Colimibus, to tlie West Indies. Five years after- 
wanls, he returru-d to Spun, and, pursuing bis stu- 
dies, he entere*! the ecclesiasticml order, lie again 
arcomfiaiiied Cohimbus in his second voyage to His- 
]miii{da, and. on the coatiiiest of Culja, settled tliere, 
aiiii di>tinguished hioiself hy bis humEine conduct t4i-> 
wiinLs tile oppressed natives, of whom he Wcame, in 
a maimer, the jiotrfuu He set at liberty the Indians 
who liad fallen to his share in tlie division ; and, so 
much was he mtereste^i for them, tliat, in 151 (>, he 
W4'nt to Spiiin to lay a statement of their c^se betbre 
king Ferdinand, whose dcatli, uttlud time, prevented 
any metisures for tlieir reilress. Tlie reirent. <:tirdinai 
XimeJies, however, appointisLl a cormiussion to exa- 
mhie fircunistances uptin the spot, and to determine 
jicfonJingly . Las C asas was to accimiijany tl i em , wi til 
tlie title nf pretectw ef the Indians. The commis- 
sioners found that it was impossible to liljerate tlie 
Indians, and tlierefore endeavoured to sisiire them 
bumane treatment i but Las Casas, still ihssatisfiiHl, 
reinoiLstmted so warmly, tlmt he was obliged to 
liike refuge in a convent, &om tlie rage of the 
planters. He agaui retunu^ to Europe, and, on 
the aecessdon of Charles V., in conse<j uence of 
his represen til lions, tlie council appointed a chief 
iudge to re-»'\aiiiiiic tlie points of i'untniversy Iw- 
iween llie |Mirtiiiins of Indian liberty and tlie colo* 
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nteti^ Las Ciu&s, by a sinfyiilnr im.*oi^s)<4<>iiry, in hh 
tml tnr the IndiiMis, bcH'tiine the sutfior of tlm mIuvc^ 
tftde^ I17 proposing to ptirclui^ Nr^ie^^ fnim ilit' 
Pmliig^Ufs<> hi Afriai, ta suj^ply iJie pliuiters witJi la- 
boun^rs, of ihc uimt (if whom iliey comjikuiietl ; and 
tliia vas uiifortiujalely put into exet-ntion* He next 
upplitHJ for a t^niDL tif an imot'cypie<l tract, in oi^lt-r 
to try hvi own plan with a new eolitoy. I'Jiis he [it 
U^n^^lli oUniiieil, ft«d» with tiM^ pevsoas^ whinn lie 
persuatlett to acconipany him, laiWftl nt J^orto Kieo 
in 153fl, but fouttd llittt flV expedition was advHucMii^ 
U> nivftg;e tlus vm 1nMSl,aud wiuvey its inbaliiluiiLs 
Ici HispmiiolA as sla^ps. He eudeavoureJ in vmn to 
pre^eitt the tlireaU^iirHt dimmer, mid, with llie few 
who !^till adhered to hiui, returned t«> Mi^piinioln to 
Miimt snceowr* During his abe4*iH-e, tlie nntives M- 
tiieked tJie colonists with such siiceesii, dint, in a short 
time, not, a Sj>aiiiard renminetl in tJint part of Sinitli 
America, has t'ajias, in des(«iir at tlie liiilare of hi^s 
pfi>jwt, retin?d to ttie Doiiiinienn convi^nt ut ^t lit>- 
irun»;o, and a>siinnHi tlie li«yt of tlie i>rdf r, Not- 
witJ I standing his retirement, Itis aenl iti Ihe ( snisc t)f 
the Indians did not iiluite ; and, btini( mim mii n mis- 
fiion to Spain, by a ehapler of his ortlVr m ( liiii|iji, in 
154'^, he pleftded tJii-ir eausc \ijili his pristine 
warmth, and tompoi^ed his Jiimoa^ Irilum HretHMsimti 
Heiarif/H de iu Uextrticcmn des Jmks, m m hirh tie ex* 
IKJM-^J the cnu^ltiea practised by thf Snanianls, His 
imreniitLiug perse^^eranee at h'np;tJj obliiincil a new 
set of la:wa and re^rulaiioos, by whieli tht; natives 
were greatly relieved. In hU 4 , lie m?t in-ueil ti 1 A me- 
rica B« histtop of duapo^ aud conlinued then' nnlil 
1551, when he rMl|rMd iu^ bishopric , anil a^iii i^e- 
lamed to SjmiIii. He cbed at M ailrkl I Jj56, in tlm ninety- 
MOcmd rar of hin n^e, Ht-?.jdes the tnoiiBe abovc^ 
mmitdy m was also tJie ant h or of a tre4ft!<ie in Latin, 
cm tlie qnesti<in— " Whether sovcifi-u^ m!iy in c<jn- 
iK^ent^, by virtue of lyiy ni^hi, alieiiiKtr tbeir miil>- 
Jecis from tlteir cmwii, and ininsftr tliejn to tlie do- 
iniiiioii of any otliej Uini?'* wlikh dilEeult f(iie?,tkin 
he treats with ^reat fr4*ethnn, spirit, and deliawy* 
He jiImi composed >evenil works whieti have never 
Ijt^en piibU4»i'd, iimun^ wiiieli i«i a tiejieml Iiisti>ry 
uf the liiiht^, which was a great assistanoe to Aih 
lonio 4le Uerrera in hla history. All hia workji 
evince profound leaminif, and soM judgment ami 
piety ; and, noiwitltstaiiding Ills great inconsifitenry 
in reji^ani to tlie Nefjrues, he must he regartled as a 
very Wnevoleut iimn, mwi a lover of liiankiini 

C ASA U HON, Isaac i»k (ctimmonly CidUMJ IvsftN- 
lonu^), Imm Feb. IS, 1369, at tiencMi, of u IJmiily 
frooi l>aiipliiiiy, was eibicated by his father, a cier^- 
man. In his ninth year, he spoke LaAin Huenily. 
In his nint^tcenth year, he entered tlie imlwfirfty at 
r.ene%a, where he frtiwiitHl jiirispniden«% tlieology. 
iitui tlie Oriental Innjj^iiafTo, and in 1,*j8S^, siitci-i'ded 
Tortuii a^ profesj^jr of the (irt'ck hiOjuiiutre, He here 
iiuirned tiie diing^hter of Henry Sti*phens, tnid fiijl>. 
lirhiHl. every year, editions of (ireek and Latin au- 
iliorN, wilJi (^ritiail noU-^ aikt tran«latioiiii. In I5UI% 
he accepted a iimfessorship of (ireek and belle!»-let- 
tre* at Montj^eliier, but laid it only two years. 
Henry IV. invited him to raris.. l\h rehgious prin- 
ciples (liie saiae as tliose for which hJa fether liau left 
his country), the j^dnui^y of tlie Other prolcflfion^, 
and iKrliaits his nitJier imyietdkig chanicter, were 
tlie occasion of nmoy yn[dea«ant ticcnrrences, for 
wJiicIi, however, he wa*- indemnilktl by tJie oflice of 
roynl hhruriaa. After like deatli of Henry l\\, he 
futlowtHl Sir J Icnry Wutlon, envoy extmoAiinary from 
Jatnei I., t^i Flnirhmd, wImti,* he was rtseived witli 
ilistuictitiu. hail ivvu ?Min.'fK'#:^s aiKi a |fceaMnn conferred 
tM him, and dU-^l at Loiiikai, July 1, Hill. He wn*. 
hiiri«^ in VVi-sUuiast4'r iiWtey. t asjmlion was a U- 
U ral lhcul4>gi<at«a uiaii of v3LUtu^\t UmiuiMg^ a guud 



Iranslatirjr, mwl an exriellent critic. Ass a critic, he 
has conunenU-U oil Diogenes Laertius, Arialotle, 
Theophnkslus, Suetonius, Fersius, Kolybiiis, Thet*- 
rrilus, Stmbo, Dionysius of Halicanias«»iLs, A theiveits, 
Pliny tile ^ (mii;irer, &c* Nearly aU tlie aiirieiit ei»s- 
.sics aie iiidtbted lo hb valnable reM'arcJie*. Hi* 
profound dissertation on the satirical poetry o( the 
ti reeks and tiie satire of tlie ILoinaiis (i>f iia/*/rtca 
(rratmrttm Poeti ff H&manorHm Sal^/ra) deserves |^«ir- 
ticular {raise. Mis tlitH>logii:iil writings are of le?-t 
value. 

CASAUBON, Mkric, »nn of tlie pretHnhng. hcmi 
at Geneva, 1599, likewise dbtingulslied himself by 
bis leaminjj. He tol lowed his ^tlirr to ln*;Uind. 
ami vviLs nuale d<Klor of divinity at t>xft»ril. He 
filled successively >ever!tl olVic*-** iu tlie church, when 
the revolution^ which broujibt Tiuirles L to the x^af- 
told, ilejirivetl liini of bin iiicome. iStill he rejected 
the j»ro|K>sil of t.' mm well to write the hiistory of bin 
time, as alM> the mvitation of *pie<'n Christina to live 
in Sweden, tin tlie return id tlie Stuarts, he wo-H re- 
wanled for liis loyalty by re.stonitit)ii to his olbce in 
ibe thunb, wbidi he held till his death, HiTl. His 
learning: was various and *'Xtensi\ e, bul not so pro- 
found as his fatlier'.s. He publislHsl, l>e>sides hh the- 
olt^icul works, c>l>servati(ms on sevitnd clai^ic au- 
thors; e. g.f Terence, Kpic'teliis, Floras, Foiybiu^, 
&c. 

C'ASCO BAY : a bay tn Maine, between cape 
Kbmbeth on W. S. W. and cflfw Small Point on 
E. N. E, Within these capes, whU'h arc aljoat S»> 
miles apart, thcrt" are about .HOO imiiall isliuid^; most 
of which fiif cnkiviited, and are mut b more pnidiKv 
live than the main Uiml on the itiast of 
I'ortland harlwmr is on ibe W, si*le of the bay. 

< : ASi:, At Tl( IN 1 Vi ►N TM K. Acttu Mmp&f i 
mm is a ^eiienit :.< ii>>ii .^iven for the* VMb«« 4^ A 
wron^ done any iniiii ^vlll1oat force, and DOl fiirr 
cially pnivided fur by law, in onler to have fali«DK> 
tion tor chimjipfe. iliis is calleil an actiun on iktemte, 
bec*ause ibe wiw>le canse or case is set down m tJie 
writ ; and ibcre is no otJier aciion gh'en in tla- cose, 
except \\ lierL' Oie plaint ill' has his clioice U* l»ring 
til is or anoLbcr iiKion. Thbi action lies ui a variety 
of instanies ; us for words spoken or w^ritteii, which 
ait^ct a jwFson's life, r**pyljition, ollice, or trade, or 
tend to bis kiss of prefennent in marriage or !w*rvii'e, 
ur to his disinheritance, or which occaision liim any 
jiartkctilar diimiMie. Action on the c^se likewise lies 
iipiui an ussnnipsit (c|, v.). It lies, also, iu idl iii- 
Miiaces when in no ^eiieml nctimi eonld lie AmiimI; 
e. g., against c^u-dfrs ; aeaiusil a common ijuikf«per, 
for giMHis stolen in lii^ Iiuiim' ; fur de«eitin contrada, 
Ijargains, and stiks ; lot ii<-irb<-i or malfeasance ; for 
iigjiaries done in commons ; for malii-ious proM^cutiiin 
and &lse airesta ; against slieritTs, for defaalt in v%v^ 
cntinj^wribi.permilting eacapes^ &e.| for oonspiracy, 
nnisances, ikt\ ^t\ 

( ' A S 1 \ M I gni mmur . See Lamgmag^* 

( ASlvHARDKMNG b a proccw bf ^vbi«^ &!«■ 
is superficially couverteil into steelj kl Midi WlieUsa 
at» require Uie (oufrhness of tlie fimMr, fXiBioilllLy 
will I die tumlness of tlie hitter i^iabltBMe. Thm ar- 
ticles inii'odeil for f^si^-JijuYlening are first munifrc- 
tured in 11 on. and arc rlieji jdacetl in an inm faoz, 
witJi vepctable ur animal cfials in jiowder, to undergo 
I'cmeiitalioiL Immersion of tlie heated jiiet^e** into 
^^atcr lianlens the surfme, which is afterwanlsf |Md> 
Lslieil, t'otii>it' Hies luuj gun-barrels are ainoug iba 
arliclejk most conmionly casie4iard€Ded. 

CASEMATl^ ffroin the Spanish cata, a tiouar, 
and rtuttare^ to kill), in fi>rtifi(?itiou ; vaultji witk^ 
are pnxif a^^tn^l bond)s, tinder the niuiii ^idl, |4ytl- 
ciilarly in IjuMioiis, for the j»nr|H>sc of (h'fnaling iW 
moat of a foriikraLiuu, alMi tor uaiking Ciiuuteiinine^w 
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Ttieysrrv^, At tlie same tXme, as a phuv for keepin<s^ 
the hefivy tinliuiirK'e^ aiwi, in rase of tiect*i»!»ity, lis 
ZiiiliilAtifiiLs fur die parrisoiL 

CASl^>S(I(jl\ ill artillery, is fonntni by putting a 
quantity of small iron bills into a cylintlri* J tin box, 
culled a eamster. that ju.'st fits the bon? of tJie frun. 
In caste of nw!es'iity, th** «iiiist4?r is Cllwl uitli Ijnikfn 
fMeces of iron, nail-*, j^tonps, Ike. The case is closetl 
at b<.)tJi eiul^ by wood. Shot of tliis sort lit tJirowii 
from amiions and hmvitwrs. In sieg;<*s, sometimes, 
instead of rases, \mg% are iiseil. This khid of shot h 
very uijnnon,'^ to the enemy, Ijeennse the btills eon- 
taineil in the c!niiister spread^ diver<»in|E[ io proportion 
to the distance. Tlje aiaount of divern^ence Is* to 
the di*itiyiee whieJi the shot reoehes, pfencmlly in the 
l>m|Kjnion of 1 to to ; tlitjs, at the di^tmiee of (MM) 
puees, they iiuikc a cimle of tiO |uices diameter* The 
<^iuiisLers used in t!ie Pnisijinn wemj cxmtain l)alls of 
1,1^, 'A, 4, 6, 8, nod 12 ounees nml of I pound. The 
distance which the shot will renrli varies acconhn^ 
to the wei|^ht and nnmher of tiie balls. A six-poiin- 
<ler shoots ainister lialis of I oiniLe from 2(X) to 5lX) 
flttres ; twelve and twenty- foiir-poimders vhoot Wlls 
of I potuid 80(> to 1000 pac^s. l"he unmber of tlie 
I ml Is varies aifeordiiijj*^ to thear wei^t. 

CASHMKRE, in lluidostanj, now a pravkiee of 
Uie Afji^ii state of rnhiiU in Asia, is a very rele- 
bniU'd valley f Hiirroimtteil by the ^i|:!fantie nmnntmns 
of Atiia, tlie Himalaya and Hiniloo K oh, ami Unversed 
by tile river Reliat or ('tielnm (fonrierly Hydttxpa). 
It endirTires alioiiL I7,2t)l sf|iiftre miles, and contains 
tkmii 2,(J00,<XJO inhiibitmits. Fnnn three sides, 
■even jiBSses only h'ad to this region ; to the *'a%t, 
the Hinudjiya preiii^nts jui iastinnounlahle liarrier of 
simw. The splendour anil ■iiihlimity of tln^ dladera 
of siiow-oippedmonnLriins, the boiaty and richness 
of the 111 Ik, which form the ascent to tlie higher 
peaks, it is imjiosslble to describe. The elevated 
situation of tlie valley^ and the moimtains of sooav 
which siUToiUKt it, render the cliinate nither cold ; 
Iwit it is, m\ tile whole, moderate iuid mild. I'liis 
reg;iou, so rich in rcnnantlc: scene 17, is watered by 
numerous streams, uimI Is blessed with an abmidance 
cif tiie inest prod actions. The Asiatics, tJierefore, 
cftH it the paradise 6f iniiia, the /loirtT-gardeN J and 
tJir garden of efcrnnl iprins^. The bills arc covered 
witli forests and Aljjine |jaMures ; at the foot of tliei^* 
are fieJds of com j ulon^- tlie Hide* of the rivers, rice 
w planted ; rich orchards exlejid over tlie fJjremost 
rjinife of liills ; iiHill>erry iwvs are cultivatixl m 
abwni^lance, for the su|i[»ort of silk-worms, and are 
eiitwinwl With vines, frtwn whose sjapt^s wioe» very 
bimilur to Maileira, i^ prepiired. The fruits of warm 
climates do m>t rijjt'ii here. The valley is lainous 
for itji flowers, witij which all tlie ^iitleas and niea- 
ilows aljonnd. \lolets, roses, narcissuses, and iitniu 
meraljie European flowers, liesides lanny tluit are not 
kno\Mi in Europe, ^^w^ wild. The inhabitants ia>' 
iliniloos, of the relijir**^" **f Hrama, allhoit^di they iii-e 
nnder the dominion of the Afghans, who profess tlie 
Moluimineilan relipon. Their iansjnagre b a dialect 
of Uie .Sanscrit. They manuliictyre their celebrated 
fihawLs hi great perfection. The wool which tliey 
use for this |uu"pose conies from Thi^K-t and Tartary, 
ill which countries only, the poat, from which tt is 
taJten» is said to tlirive. AU>nl S0,n00 slnuvls art* 
nttde yearly, in lO.OtX) looms, each of which employs 
three workmen. The oipital. t'asbmere (bkewise 
SerinagHr), die largest town hi the whole empire of 
Afglianistan. \s, sittiated on tlie Beliat,, and contains 
2(KJ,O00 inhalMtauts. 

Cat h mere Uoai^ a nobler specie<i of tlie common 
pjot, ii dejiWMKletl from (he f«oat erf Tliiliet. which 
|jflstunes on the lliiiii;liiy*». 'ihe cliinate in 1 IuImI 
%» subject to suAlden clL^mges. lliere 'm little rain. 



but mncli snow, as the cohl in winter is Iji-low the 
freezing- point. Thilx^t Ls sittiaktl at the northern 
descent of the lUmalaya momitaiiis, and Cashiuere at 
tlie sontiiem; heme the latter is a little wanner 
tJian Thiljet* In Thilx^t, this ««iiit Ls a dfime^tic 
animal. It is not allowed a very luxuriant pasture. 
The Ikvourite fcmil of ttiese animals is huds, aromatic 
plants, nie, and heflUi. The people of Thiljet give 
tlieir ffoats, at least om^ a-week, some sfiilt^ wiiicJi 
lia-s nlwTiys pro veil a iLsefol arcompimimejit to tlie 
customary foixl of these animals. If they are trans- 
ferre*! trooi Uu^ir cold, moiuitainous aJxxle into a 
wanner country, the natural <Hjnsef|nence follows, 
tlmt tlie wool b**cojnes inft^rior in quantity and fine- 
ni'ss. It jE^nnv^, also, very slowly in the warm pArt 
of the yenr^ and more vi^joroiLsly as tile cold spjuuo 
approtic lie^s. The lieml of tlm Asbtie ^mt is lan»;^e, 
tiie iioras situatcil kickwanls, and wraewliat cumnl, 
tlie legjH sleialer. The <'ohler (he region where tlie 
Aiiinml pfiNtnre^, th*' hwivier Is its fletice. Proper 
food and (ireful tendini»; iiicrease tlie fineness^ of the 
wof*l. \ eiirlinofs, as in tlie C4ise with the Merino 
shei^i>, afliuxl tlie finest wool. A full-grown ^oat 
yielcls not more tlimi ei^ht ounces. The goats which 
pasture in tlie lii^best vales of I'hibet Irnve a bright 
ocher colour, hi tower frrtninds, the colour l>ecomes 
of a yellovrish'White, and^ still fiirther tlownwants, 
eiitireJy white. Tlie hi;The*t moimtains of tlie Ilima- 
biya, inliabitahle by man, conlaui alw a kind of gxmU 
witli bla^-^k wool, which, in India, and in the nioiuk- 
taJnou^ country of the ^oats^fibtains tJie hi^jbest price, 
as a nwiterial for shawls. The i^foats of I'liiliet ant I 
rashnM'Ft* kive tlie line curleil vi uol clo^ to tlie skin, 
just a^ the under-hair of our coiiimon goat lies IjeUiw 
the cimrNC npper-lvair. The wool is shorn in Uic 
spruig, shortly Iietore tJie warta s»eason— the time 
when the luiinml, in iU natnnil state, seeks thorns 
and liedges m tinier to free itself fr«un tlie bunten of 
its wanw coverin^,'^. All tlie lainl and long hairs are 
picke^d out most cart* fully. The wool, ill lis piaitieil, 
is washed, first in a wanii Hjlutitin of potash, and af- 
terwanls in cold water, in which process felting nnist 
be carefully avoideti. It is then bleached y|,*on the 
grass, and canled for sjiiiniiiig. The sliawl-wtH>l 
is three times dyed— Ixioiie caiiling, after spinning, 
jtnd ill tlie shavvb The Asiatics avoid spinning tlie 
wvjfil liartU in onler tliat the sluiwl mjiy be* soft. 
They use a sjtindle, which consists of a bill of clay, 
witii Hii irtm wire attachwl. The finger and tJie 
thumb of the S[>iniier are kept smooth by stetitite 
IKjwder. A large siiawt, of the finest quality, rt?- 
iiuires 5 pounds of die wool ; one of inferior qiudity, 
from l\ to 4 pounds. Main, in London, has in\ ent- 
ed a machine, wliich spins tliis wool, in a vei7 simple 
way, finer tlum can l>e done by the best spimlles of 
ThiWt, and, at tlie same tiaie, of a fmner Lliread. 
The flesli of the Caslimere goat tastes as well as tliat 
q( the common one; and its milk is as rich, if it is 
well tendeii. Since lRs?0, this sjiecies lias lieen in- 
troduced into France, and succeeiLs very well. The 
ejiterprising bnron Temaux (q. v.) oniered 1289 of 
these goats to be brought to Fnince (IN-iO), under 
tile care of the celebmteil professor of tiriental lan- 
iratges in IHiris, AiaadL*« Jouljert. Joutiert ft:! and 
uie^e goats already spread from Cashmere to Uie 
I'ral, over Bucharia, in Independent Tartary ^ pur- 
chased them in the deserts tJiere, and tninsportcd 
liii'in over the Volga along tlie coast to Theoclosin, 
ill the Crimi»a, wliere they were put on Ixianl vt*ss«lji 
to l>e carricnl to France. On the voyage^ wiiicli last> 
e*l a long time, a great numlier liled : tliere remain' 
ed, however, more tliaii 400 healthy animals, which 
were sent from Toulon and Marseilles, fs'irtly to the 
l*yreneesof Hous^sillon, partly to the lime-iiillsofPn> 
vftnce,aml to tlie pa^tiurs of Als&tiaand KambouiJleL 
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CASriNA— CASSANDRA. 



CASHNA, or CASSINA, or KASSINA ; » city 
in Africa^ capital of a kbigilom.lj^lwrpn Bciniouaiid 
'nmhuctoo; ifiiO miles W.N.VV. Bomou, mo E.S.E. 
Timlmtnoo ; Ion. il» 34' E. ; lot, 16- aof N, A hwgf^ 
proponkm of the country of Ca^lina «"oiTsists of land 
of crrpiit fiTtilily, JfittT-^ppriMHl with arid wtiste**, 
€{i«imia H level, ami ^m\ to rniitaln KXK) iovviis ariel 
V 11 In Sies. lilt* iiionnncJi is ca 1 IM suUa n of ait Son Unn , 
. i. e. Newrolantl. Tfie priiieiftfd articles of Lraftlc arc 
scium, fioUl *Jii*it, -slavp^, coLh>ti olotlis. ^oaL nkiiis, ox 
and bulfalo Ijiiles, luid rivet. Ca^liiwi has no salt 
Jak^v or iiiinPSy but is siif>|iliwl with sail from lloraoiu 

CASHUG ; the common ttajne of the annmrtfium 
neMmiak of Lin. j a native of Hahar. Tlie fmit of 
the tree b callfd ca*h0o-nut. The **xijpt^se<l juice 
makes & pleasant vritw ; and an uromutie [ind inedi- 
cinal drtir « pirpareiJ by a decoclioti and niiiet»ralion 
<lf tevefal |JiirUuf tite tree. fdWuiirds cousoikbtetl 
fsy evaporntioD. The Imlinns elu^w it, Ttte Eiin»- 
ppiinfi cmphiy it fts a digestive j and a srmtijer of 
Coiififh^, 

CASIMIR IIL the Great, kincf of Poland, son of 
LIkdi»ilaus Loketek, di'.tiriwui-*.lK'il himself by his 
leloar, und<*f the reio^ olf his fitther, who liad eom- 
mis^tloncHl him to take reveinj;** oa the knigliU of the 
Teutonic ortlcr ; and, tliat ht miirht learathe art of 
frovemui];;', iniule him regent of <,rnc»at Poland. In 
1333 he amended tlie ihrtine^ and liud many contests 
with the Teutonic kni^ht«4, mfule hims<»tf master of 
Little Rii-s,sia. which had formerly Ijt-lontftxl to Po- 
lanii, conquered Silesia, repelled iheTartnrs, who had 
Btlvhuccd to Pfdand, and the HoJiemiaiLs, who at- 
tempted to gain posH*s«*ion of-Silfisia, aw a fief of Ho- 
hemla. He dii^ in 1370, without rhildreji, having 
nBUied a son of tlie king- of Him;:f3iry Jii^ successor » 
fn 1339. He caused a new rxHle of law^ to be com- 
piled, and pnHeclcrl the peasants wiiii miirh cncrjufy. 
Oil which account lie wa> called the pmsmtts* ^"tg- 
lie liad a preat numb«»r of mistresses, anion £[ whom 
HTisa Jewc?*s, named Esther ^ who procured for her 
nation thosi* HljfFties wliich thpy enjoy in l^iland W 
the pre^nt day. H itli Casiiuir, tlie line of tlie PiaatI, 
whiiii liad ryled in Poland for 5if3 years, became 
eitinrt. From tliat time. tJie Poles chose fureiy-n- 
ers for their kini*s, and thm* hiid the foimdatioii of 
the troubles which distracted tike kingdom till its 
final ruin. 

CASINO, m Germany, U \vied to ^ij^iily a club- 
house. They are now to be found Jn abio?«t every : 
place of ailddriiijr population. 

CASIKL M»ciiARL,a learned Orientalist and Kyco- 
Kfaronite elergyman, was bom at Tri|iolj, in Syria, 
ITP^cameto Aome, where he ^n<hed in the vol- 
lege of St Peter and St Marcellino, nnd, in lini, 
eiSertxl the clericaJ profession. The fothjwing- year, 
ht liwromiianled tlie learnetl Assf^ammii to Syria, 
where he vrdi |Eroin«^, at tJie conimnnd of the jx^jk*, to 
Attend the ^yn^Jd of the Muixmitrs, luid, in i7:S8, 
jgave, at Kome» an cmict acctmnt of the religious 
tenets of tlu' Maronite*. ffe nfterwarvls taught, fn 
his monastery, the Ambic, Syrian, and Ctmhtee hui 
gim£f«| thi'oli»gy and philosophy ; and, in the year 
17IS, waA invited to Miidrid, where he was appinnt- 
e<l U) an office in tiie royal library. In ITI^t he de- 
voUhH lit attention, by thf kind's order**, to the iil> 
rnry of tlie KscvihjU, of which he subser|uently 1m»- 
came the sitnerinti'rKjent. Here he rollectiHl tlic 
materiaU for Ills celehnit«J work, UiUiothectt Arabi* 
ro-Hhpitna (Vfadri<l. I7'i'>— 70. 2 vols., fotio), which 
ennmi-nites, in iH5i articles, the nyinnscripts of the 
l'!*curial lihniry. prrliajis the riclji-t tit Enrf>|»e in 
Ambie mnnnsi^npts. TJiw work, thoji;(h not entire- 
It free from errtir*, conLaint vi-ry im]iortJint Informa- 
tum luiil viduable extract*, aiut is iiKh'^pen^ible to 
iT«f7 Orientaliit. t a%irt dtp*\ at Madrid tii l7t)L 



CASPIAN SEA ; a large lake or miand sen, lii 
Asia; Ixunuled N. by iins-siUj K, by lartory and 
l*emia, S. by Persia, ami W. by Per^sia.Cinati&iiia.aiid 
Iiti5sia J t^tli Tillies in length from N. to S., and from 
KH) to 2G5 hi !>readLh j iup|.K«>!!ietl to be llie largest 
lake in theejistem part of the globe. The water i^ 
less siilt than thiit of the ocean, of a bitter t;i.sie^aiid 
of an ocJter colour, without ebb or flow. In Kouie 

fihices it is exceedingly deep, yet it aboimtU ill $lial- 
ows, so as to prevent the nnvigution of sliips wliich 
dmw niof«* titan nitie or ten feet of water. .4mongthe 
rivers whicli flow into it are tlie Volga, rral.ujid Kiir. 
It lias no outlet. The fislieries here, which an* very 
valuable^ occupy and train many seameti. The Cf»a.>LH 
are divided among tlie Rtis'^ians, Persiiuis.and l artan:}. 
TheCaspuui sea was, by tlie amuents^caEle^l the Hifrcn* 
tiian Mfa ; the Tartars aill it Akdins^u, i, e. Uie frhit^r 
ten i the Georgians call it the Ktirtthenitian tea ; and 
by the PersiaiLs it is styled (Jtirgen, The level of the 
Caspian sea u 375 feet lower tlian that of the ocentl. 
The Truchmejies, on I he shores of the Caspiiui sea, 
asMTt, tliat tlie lake Kuli-Dariti, wliich is coaiiecied 
with the gidf of Karabotfaskoi. a part of tlie Caspian 
sea, contains a whirl|HioL which Uikes in the wnter 
of the latter. In tact, tlie cum»iit from the Caspian 
5*41 into the gulf of Karaljogaskoi is very great. The 
most recent information re^[>e<"tiiig the shores of the 
t^ftspian $»en in that given by Murawiew Id Ids Juur- 
ney to Khiwii, in the year INIU. in Uussian. 

C ASS A .\ 1 >Mlt, tjEoRc K , bom in 1 515, iu tlie Islmid 
of Cad^nd, or Cai»siintl, near Uruge*, in tlie Neth**r- 
lands. from which he nreiveii his name, is celelirat^ 
e*\ for Ihs endeavours to settle the differences bc*- 
tween religions parties. At Hrnge^, tihent, and 
Cologne, he studied, and aftenvarils taught philology, 
the camni law, and ti'atholic tlie<jlogy, but acx-epted 
no public otTice, on iUToimt of his ill hejilUi. 
In I5t}l he pubtbdin-d a work designed to alhiy 
religtou<i disputes, in wliich his censure of Cal- 
vin for violence and intolerance, drew upon him 
the aUacka both of Calvin and Bvm, In L664, he 
was employisd by the dttke of * 1 eves to convert thr» 
Anaba[)ti^s. The emperor I'rnliiiaud 1. invited him 
to Vientia, to comjHise artif'les of onion between tlie 
Calliolic^ and PixitcsuuiLs. Theie he publislieil. 
under Maximilian IL, the successor of FerLliuand — 
Dg ArticulU Hefijfionis inter Ctttholieot H Proiesiftmie* 
VoMtrovf?rtii ad Jmpp. Ferd, L , ti Mnx. IL , fonsui- 
tattOf ed. Hug. (ir<it. {Ult'i,) Though a sincere 
Caihohe, he fooiichHl his <i pinions on the dcK-trines of 
tlie old ( 'hristinn liithers, nnd sIiowihI his concurrence 
wiUi the Prf»te.^tatiLs, iJi n*g«rfl to fdn^kiJaentnl doc- 
trines, by projxislflfi; oaoillimiion umler IkiIIi fomis, 
tlie marriage of pnests, the iibiditioii tjf innigi^wor- 
ship, the reform of innny abnsi-s, uiid a tuodl6catlon 
of tlie Catholic system. But he asserteil the siipn^ 
macy of tiie pi#pe, supported the di>ctrine of (rDiistitt- 
stjintlation, and iJie importance of the saicniinefit, e^^ 
opere operato. His proposals wrrt» not n'lishcd Ijy 
tile swaiots of either jjarty, lie dini at Cologne, in 
I5ti«, with the reputntion of a learned and liberal 
tht*<ilogian. 

CASSANDRA. h1si> ALEXANDRA; daugtitcr 
of Prison and Ilecubi, and t\*in-*iister of HeleniLs^ 
Thitli rhihln'o. iirconrutg to tnulitum, were phiyitig 
in the ^e-stibule of tiie temjile of the ThyinbitKfiii 
Apollo, not far f»>Hu Ilium ; and, liaxtii** siaid tl»ere 
ttHi late to be cjirried home, a roiich of hturel twigH 
wa< prt»panMl for them, fur the night, in tlie leniple. 
When tite nitrses went to tlicni I he iie\t mnniing, 
they found two ser|H'nts ut tlie side of the chihlreti, 
wliielu iustettd of injuring them, hannle^ly lickeil 
their cars. This miracle pnwbitusl a still greater 
one; tile hearing r»f the children wils rendered lo 
aiMtte^ tliat they cr)ukl ilLstin^^nisli the voices of tl*e 
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gods» Ca^nndra Biiljst*<niriUly sppnt mirch of her 
time in the ti'inplcr tjT Apollo, who, lM^**miiin^ ena- 
moiired of Jut cimnns, disi^losttl to her nil the secreLs 
of tile prtiplietic art, mid Jn return » detwaiided lier 
love. But C -asiaiidni. when her CTiriosity was satis- 
fied, refuse*! the dislionourahte re\^Tii"d. AjhjIIo, In- 
ceiwed at Ihii, put a eurse on her ijrophrt^ir*?, that 
they shfuild never find ix4ief. She freq»ientiy and 
continunlly furetold the tle^truction of Troy, nnd 
warueil her countrymen in vaui a;j;ninst the d(^*eittul 
hoiNe. When Troy wiis ct»nt|iierHl, and Cassandrn, 
with the other omiden.'vj fled to the temple of Minervn, 
Ajax tore lier from tlie altar, deflowered the virgin in 
Uie ^iiu'red pUce, nnd dnipfifetl her away to the other 
feniide slaves, with her liands tietl. On the division 
of tiie lKXjty,*ihe fell to Aijaniemiiou, w!iy rarrit^i 
iier, as hi^ slave aiid mistrcvs, to Mycene. Clyteni- 
ncstra niunlered them Ixith. Agamemnon had twins 
by her— Tele^-hmius and Pelopn* I'he ancients re- 
gardiHl this rii]>e of f "assandra as a mo^t hifiinnms 
atrocity. II has ofu^n afibrdi'tl a sulijt^et to p«>ets and 
sculptors. I'he Locrians^ the cfmntrymen of Ajax, 
were afllicHxK on tliif^ aerount, for mnny years, witli 
storms, and tlieir country was desolated with llitt 
plajETiie, 

CASSATION; a terai used in tJic eourts on the 
continent of Kurope. It is derived from the middle 
apfes, and si^iTiifies the annulling of any act or deei- 
sion, if the fcimis prescribed by law liove Ijeen nes;- 
leeted, or if any tiling is contained in it cunLi-nry to 
1a w. 

faxsathfiy Court of {Caur de Casmiion) ; one of the 
most ifiijxirtiuit institutions of m^idem France, which 
Ifive** to the whole jurisdiction of tliat country cohe- 
rency and unitomiity, without eodajijj^erinw tlie nece«- 
liory independence oif the conrLs. It was e<»tablishetl 
by the ftrst national assembly, and has lieen preserve*!* 
in every essenLial respect, under all the changes of 
the revolution and ^^storation. It has Iji'en main- 
lalni^^l even in tliose tlistricts which, by their union 
with Fmnre, became snl^jiH-ted to French laws, hut, 
by the peace of Paris, Imve become part iif the Prus- 
Kian monarchy. In France, as early as the rt'ijEfii of 
Loyk IX. ( 1 2s;fi~ 1272), pi-titions were presented to 
tile king by appellaaU from tlie deeisions of tlie 
courts. In later timeii, appeals to the parliaments, 
BA the highest coiul^ of tlie kingdoai, came into use, 
and their decisions were not liaS^le to ^w set aside liy 
the ordmary foniis of law* Yet the parties were aU 
lowf'd to dispute even these decisions, if they wen* 
foundetl upon errors of fiict,or violatfsl inwhsputM 
pruiciples of law ; and, by an ordinance of 1^02, it 
was provider b tlmt the parties should l>e alio wed royal 
letters for tlie defence of their ripfhts ajjninst tlie de- 
cisions of tlie supreme courts {Mtrts fie grace tiff dire 
confre teg arrefjt), which shoyld l>e Issued fmin the 
clmncery (by tlie chancellor of France). The mse 
vrskni then sent liack to the parliament for further in- 
vestigation, but was examined and deciiled in the 
presence of tlie kiufr hini-self, or of a sjjecial commi'^ 
noner. An abti^e Jio we ver, crept in, of transferrin*;; 
tiiese case^ to the royal council, where they were de- 
cided by officers called maitres dts re^ueiett. Thes</ 
letters received the name of Itilres tie propoaitiun 
d*erreur, and, dnrinij tlie civil conmiotlfiiis at tlie end 
of the fourteenth century, Wf^an to he more fre- 
quently pres*>nted to the council , which, as soon as 
one fnarly complained of the partiality of the parlia- 
ments, transferred the C5ise to its own bir, and oli- 
slmcted tlie course of justice by idtres d'itat (sus- 
pensioiLs of the pnicess, on the pretext of the ali- 
sence of one of the [jorties in tlie semce of the kinj^)* 
Under the clmnceilor Poyet (1538 — 1 5 12). tliis obiisc 
reached its highest pitch ; hut tlie chancellors Olivier 
(1345—1551) ami Houilal a56{>— 1568^ tJie two 
II. 



gircnt refbmiers of French Jiunspnidence* limited the 
use of tliese tettres, tiil, by the oitlinojice of Blois 
(1576), all the pnivLsions ajpiinst tlie decisions of tlie 
psirliaments weixi retlucetl ti> these thr^ :— tlie pro^ 
position (Verreur, for an error of (act ; reptfie ctvUef 
to nsUiri'; the parties to llieir former condition, on ae- 
comit of tiiir fi-aud of one of the parties, or the mis- 
takes of tlie HtUiniey ; and cassatiun (petition for 
a!iro|Kat ion) , for violation of fonns or settled princi- 
ples of law. By tlie iiatiKnis or*ler of pr«'edure of 
t<i(J7, the first of these provision'* was aliolishwl, but 
the pr*ivince of the retftn^fc titifv and casifiHon was 
eiilar^tHl, and mort^ prin-isely deJinetl. The former 
was id ways hroiififht Ijefore the court iLself, and de- 
ddetl tliere, the fatter before tlie eouncil. For tins 
tiurpose, in die cojttteil prire^ or ron», des parties^ a 
particular ctimmitLee was formed, consistinif of Uie 
rlnmcellor, th«* four secretaries of state (ministers of 
the departmenLs), the council of state, and bU the 
maiirett de^ refnetes (In 1780, seventy^ififht in nimi- 
iM^r). The decisions of tills connnittee wertj too 
much hiflnencetl by the will of the king and the mini* 
sters, and by various other circiunstaiM^S, SO that 
they did not enjoy frreat respect* tlion^ they often 
exjjoscHi acts of gfreat injustice on the jmrt of tlie 
l^iarlinnient, and otlti*r liigh courts. It wa-s therefore 
aljolishetl in the first nntionid assembly, and its place 
supplied by an independent court — the iribumd ef 
easiftlhn (iiiw of Nov. ^7, 1790),whidi was retaiiiKl 
in all the constitutions, and received, under the im- 
|ierial j^ovrnimenti^ (t804}» the name court of eusta- 
fimt, which it still retains. It consistetl,itccoRlingto 
the orgauization of 18!)(>, of forty-i'ijifht meniliers, 
cJiosen from the senate, on the iioiaiiuiLion of tlie 
consuls, who electcnl their own president fn^in among* 
themsel V en. The a j ip>oiii tm e nt of pre siden t vms aiter-* 
VTi-arXs vested in the emperor. In tlie CAarte QmHi- 
tutionnelle of 1814, the ri*::ht of nppoiinin^ the coun- 
sellors was vested In Uie kin^ ; lint ihey are iKit re- 
movable. The minister of justice, or keeper of tlie 
s^(*als {garde des sceaujt) lias the right of presiding 
when the tribunal exerciser its rig^lit of censorsJiip 
over tlie cour» resales : it hos, besides, a first presi* 
dent mid three presidents of sections. This court 
never decides on the main question at issue » but on 
the competency of the otJier courts, and on tJie peti' 
tioas to have their decisions reviewetl or aiimJiefl, 
arid lissi^ns the qiustioiT to another court, if a deci- 
sion IS to lie set aside for an evident violation of the 
forms or the principles of the law. For tliis purpose 
it is divided into tliree s^-ctions :^-tJie section des re- 
fnetet, wOiidi decides on the admissibility tif the p<ai- 
tiom in civil ca^es; the section de cassfttion civiie; 
and the *eeiion de cussation criminette. After a de- 
cision has been revers<il, if a secotkl court decides 
tlie suae case in the same way, and an apt>ea! is eiw 
tered ai,^in. tlie court of cassation must either request 
an autlieiitJc explanation of the law from tJie ^oveni- 
inent, or, at h^st, all the three sectioiLs must imite. 
tu pronounce a second reversal, or cassation ; and il 
a tliiril decision is the same as the prc*ceiiini*^, a re- 
l>f aletl j>etitioii lor a reversal makes the authentJC 
explanation indispensably iiecesfsiry. The senlences 
of tlie court o^f cassation are not only reconletl in the 
joumals of the courts, the dedslons of whicli are re- 
Verseii, but publishe*! likewise in oit official bulletin, 
by which consistency unci uniformity are preserved. 
The tribiuial of cassation has enjoyed, from its com- 
mencement, the r(»spcct and confkieni-e of Fnince, 
atai nnniliers amonoj it;* members several of die most 
distin^iisJied lawyers • as tile president Henrion de 
Pansey, the counsellors Chatiot, Merlin, and Camot, 
For the Prussian province on the Ithlne (the dis- 
tricts of Cleves, Dussiddorf, Coblenta, Aix-laXha- 
fielle, Treves, and Cologne), by the ordinance of 
r 
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Jiuip 21, 1819, n cnuTt of revision miJ inssatiim was 
eslablLsliiHl ut BtTliii (coiisisting nf n prejiidt^iu atiii 
sixU^n judtjes, amoii^ whi>in i> j>rofpss<jr Savigriy) . 
which Jms ujider it tiu' cotirt of appeal at niissfidorf 
(mii!?istLii«^ of a |ire^idriit, tngielin?r witii thirty-twu 
other ortu'en*), and six distrift courts (Uip fomii^r re- 
«♦' adding die Freai'h ri>yal courts, thf^ latUT Uip 
Freud* tribun at •* of on^^nud jarL-»tUctioa). ^ve Jp- 
petti, /frits of Error, and Conrts. 

C ASS A V A ♦ or C ASSA DA . The cassava or cas- 
Mil {jaircpha manihot) is a Stmlh Aiiiprimii shrub, 
biMit three feet in Iruight, widi liroud, iUiainij. 
' ami j^nnewliat linnd^lmjji^l leavt^« and l>eniaital 
white and ro^-coloareil flowers. It ks a very reriiark- 
lible circumstance, that tiu' rfKits of the Cii:v^^'a» if 
elite a raw, tirv a £ital poi^vn, b«>ih tn man and beast, 
and tliat, when prefjared by heat, they yieh! a state 
and %*aluabU' foo*!; onwhieh, indeed, many bt»lh of 
tlie IndLui and European inliabitnnts of South Ame- 
rica, idmost %vholly ^ui>sist, "Ibe roots are the only 
editle parts of tJie plant. These are wliite, soft, and 
farinaceous, from one u> two feet ui tpajgrth^and five 
or six indies in eircundV'renee. They are diiij liut of 
tJie earth, wa'^lied, strip^>ed of tlieir rind, and ^oiiiid 
to M pulp. The jitice, or poisonous }xirt. Is earefully 
pressed cwtt aixl thro\>iL away ; nhice cattle and other 
anfmals, vhldi liave accideiitnlly dnuik of it, liave 
almost instantly die^L The iionr Uiat reraidim afLi»r 
piTSSure, is formed into thin, rouinlcakt^, imdlmked. 
To a European, accustomed to eat bread, ihese, 
ihoiigfa sweeLisli aiKl not impalatalilp, iiave mi in^iind 
taste* If placeil in dose vt-ssels,»ml preserved from 
the attack;! of insects, ca.«i«ivfl bread niay Ix» kept for 
fevenil moiitJis without injiiiT, Witli the luidves of 
South America, it is not mui-sual to throw a g^ut 
nmnlMT of cakes of cassava together to heat ; after 
wliii'h they soak them in water, which causes a rjiiiid 
fermentuticm to (Ake phice ; und, firmi tJie liquor 
tliiis obtiiined, tiiey make a very slinrp end disi^^Tee- 
ablo, but intoxiciuiii!^ Wvemge, wiiidi will ii<*t keep 
ionsfer tlian twenty-four hours without spoiiinij. 
From llie pure flour of cassava is fununl the suit- 
stance catletl lapiocfi, whidi is fre<pu'nily used for 
jelly, puddiiifp^, and «uher cidinanr piirpos**s. This 
is *epiiniti>Ll fi-om the fibrous |>iirt of the I'oots by tak- 
in*!; n small quantity of the pulp, nfier tlie juice isex- 
tnu t«d, find workiufl^ it in tlie buid till a tliick, white 
rnrs on the surfart*. Ihis, beintr scraped 
,i>hed in i«iter, crradually su Icicles to the 
bdiior^i. After the water is i«iured ofl', tlie remain- 
hi^ moisture is dissijuitwl by aslow ftre, die substance 
lietn^ conslantly stimHl, until, at leng[tli, it tonas in^ 
Id grains ab<mt the ^ia* of ^fro^ The^^ become hard 
by kijepiajy. and are the purest and most wholesome 
part of the i-as>jiva. — The roots of another species of 
tlus shrub, called Mtpert casgavOf are usually enteti 
with butter, after bviii^ rnn**ii'd in hot iLshes. Tltey 
Jiave much tlw flavour of ciiesinuLs, and ar<» an a^j^t^ee^ 
able and nuLritive OhmL 

CASSKL, die resilience of tJie elector of Hesse 
Cassei, beson llie Fulibi ; Int, 51* 19' SrtY' N\ ; Itui. 
y* 35^ 18" E. ; and has L58»i houses and SCt^OO intai- 
bitanis. amonp^ whotn art« oGO Jews. One pitrt of 
thff dly is iiuite n^gtdar. The river FuUla is iiavigti- 
ble at Uiis ptac^\ The sitiiiiUon ren<k*rs tlie climate 
pure ami hrtdUiy. It has mnrleeii sqiuires, nirif 
churcb^, ami mnny publir buildinsps, mntniuiii^ 
hjjvlilj valuable libmri*-*, ci^nix'tions »>f works of art, 
^fec The gail«?ry of nainting^ ctmtains *iime famous 
maaterpSeces. An olfcervuiory is likewise situate*! 
Jiere. The city was much embellislied imder Ute 
|»tJvenuDetit of Jerorae. king^ of U'estpluifia, whose 
capital H was UU Uie dissotuliim of this kingdom, tii 
OcUib«%r^ 1813, The old eti*clor a^iin took pusses- 
tUm of ft, Nov, ft, 1813. About a league disUuU U 



the E^ummer palac4^ calb*<l /fWitlnhskoke. Cnssel hB# 
coiLsidenible miuitiljicttjries, 

CASSEL (HesstvCassel). See Hegse, 

CASSIA. Wild cmaamon, or cassia, is tlie bark 
of a tree of the I)fiy tribe {/auru* cassia), which grow* 
in the Elast Indict and China, und is distin^isiied by 
iia\1o'; spear-sliape<i leaves, each with tliree nerves. 
This liark was well known to the andeiiLs, and high- 
ly esteemeil by ihem. But sixteethe use of cinnamon 
lias l>eeti f^euerally adopl»>tl, tlie cassia Ijark [ias tul- 
len into disrepute, on acf^mnt of its inferiority. H is 
thicker and iiuire rmirse \\mn cinnamon, of wmker 
fimdity, ami alMiinuls more witli a viscid, nnicihigl- 
itoy> matter. For many purptises, cassia, as beiii|^ 
much less expensive, is substiluteil for ciniiaiuonrbuC 
more |iarticuLarly fur the pre}*ar;ition of wliat is caJU 
eti oil f if cinnamon I and nearly the whole of vfXmi \% 
at prcsejit sohl under the ruime eitlier of simple ot 
spiriiHous cinnamon waters^ h> pre[)ared from cassia* 
1 he buds as well as the Iwrk of Uiis tree are used in 
cooking, &c. Cassia is im})orted mostly from Cliitm. 

CASSINA, See Cashnq. 

CASSINI ; a name famous in the history of astiVK 
nomy and ^eognipliy for tJiree f»eneraLioiis. 

L (Mioimnni DomtmcojKmi July 8, 16;^5.at Perio- 
al*lo, lu^ar Nice, sttidit^d at Genoa willi tJie Jesuits. 
Ctiance timied his attention to astruiKimy, in whidi 
he made such rapid pn*^ress,tJiEt,iu 1 1>50, the senate 
of Boh^ufiia Ij^estowtnl on him die lirst professorsliip 
of asthJJHuny at the miiversity, A meridian tma 
lieen dniwn by Ignntio DaJite (1575), in the diurch 
of St Petmnia, in tliat city. In l*i53, Cassiiu ccmj* 
ceived the idea of extendinj/ and correcting it. lu 
two years he complett^l tJiis ditlicult task, Uie fir^t 
fruits of wliieh were more correct tables of the sun, 
a more prt^-ise tlrtenuination of its pandiax, aiid an 
escebeiit Uible of i'*^tr.ica<uis. Hy an observatioit at 
Citta della Piave. he di'.covenxl the shadows cast by 
Llie satellites of JupUer on the liisk of itmt planet, 
when tliey are l>etween it and tiie sun. By menitis 
of diese, he CKirrected his theory of the motion of the 
salellile^, and iletenulned the period of Jupiter's rv- 
voliition. At the ^;lme time, he made a number of 
ol>s*'rvations on iiistfUs, which were pubbsljed by 
Alilnivnmli. In ItioH, he pybli?Jied his Ephenieride* 
of tlie Satellites of Jupiter. In IGT3^ Colbert pre- 
vailed on him io settle in France. He disct*ven?«l 
four new satellites of Saturn, and tJie sodiacsd Itffht 
proved that tlie axis of the moon is not perpendicular 
to die phuie of the eclipti(r,and showed tlie causes of 
her libmtinn. 'llie laws of tliis motion, which lie di^ 
tenu'inetl witJi miidi accuracy, are one of his finest 
discoveries. He also wrote ol:>servations on tlie In- 
dian calendar. The meridian coiimierM^etl by Pirvird 
aud Uiliin^ was continued by Cassini, in ITOl), toUie 
extreme UmiLsof Uoussillon,8ml, when measured lOO 
years later, shuwt^l a difference of only twenty-oiift 
toiset. HeditHl Sept, 14, 171^, liaving i<»5t hissi|fhl 
sotoc yenri befon*, I^tande g[ives a catalurue ofliis 
writing in iJic BOU. Jsirttnom. I lis first work was O*- 
jrrre. Comtitff, j4Hm\65'i^o^ (Modena, 1653, fuL)- 
II Ls 0pp. Astronom. (Rome, 1G()()) contain a complete 
cuUet^lion of his earlier works. His nephew, CjUBiiu 
de Thnry, lias published his biog^pliy, written by 
Cassini himself, tmder Uie title Mimoirt* p«mr «rrpir 
d VHisi. He* Sciences (4to). 

2. James, Mm of the preceding, bom at Paris. Feb* 
18, Ui77, was admitted into the academy i>f sctctMses 
in l&M. After sevenil es^says on sul^^ects in MiCiifal 
philosophy, &c., he completed Ins jp'eat work on Iha 
tudinations of tJie orbits of Saturn's satellites mud 
rin*^. His laUnirs to determine the figure uf lJi6 
eartli <q.v,) art* wt^ll kmn^-n. The lirst nieas«ir«iiieiii 
of lC>Gil ituide I he de^'>es of the meridian sboiterU^ 
wanb tlte north tlmn townnls tlie south ; whence it 
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t COiiritifkHi iTuit thr «irth vrns an oblong' sphp- 
L Cussini rtJiitiiiut'd tlie inea?iureiiiej]t, aiid iDain- 
tabled this opinion in Ids work Oe la Grandeur et de 
/ft Figure ds la Terre (rnrls, ITiJO), In ortliT to settle 
tlie qtiestion^ tlie academy was romiiu-vsioned» in 
1733, to inc'a.snrc; the whole length of Fnmre from 
Brest to 8tmsl»nrg. Cas^tiii dirt'cted tJjw uuiIerLiik- 
uiw, but was le<! iiit<» M>me prron; liy the deftrtivc 
uistriuueuts of funiier oWn ers. He dietl \n 175fi, 
at Thury. Besides tJie al^n e mentioned works, he 
wrote KtetneHM d^Atttronomie (rnm, 1740^ -I to), an* I 
l^ahltM J$tr. Hi^ ehge in I lie Mem. de VAcad. 
contains a biognipliicai uotiee of liiim 

3. Vussini de Thury ^ Cfrnar Fran^UfBCun of tJie pre- 
ceduiif, Imrn June II, 1714, mejiil>er of the academy 
from \m twenly-^woml year. He iinderti>ok a g;eo- 
metrieal san-'ey oi* tJie wlioJe of France, embriKinn^ 
liie detemuiuition of tlw di^tiinw of every place from 
the merklinn of I'uriH, and from the perpemlicular of 
tiuil meriduiiu When the snpjjort of tlie govenunent 
wn^ witluiniwn, in I75!>, t'n*i>ini fonwed a soriety for 
ud\ nneiijg the requisite snnis, whidi were to lie re- 
paid hy the 4«le of the maps conMructe^i from the 
jiur^ey. The work vms almojst entirely finished, 
when he cheil (17S4), leavhigf many writings relating 
to liLs great toiiovTaphical inidertaking. 

4, ,factjfi*e» i}9immtfue^ eoiiiit, son of the prereding, 
iKim at Paris, 1740, was dipe<:tor of tlie obsen'atory, 
mid member of the academy, ami wrw a istntesniari of 
ability, as well as a inallieiuati<-ian. In 1789, he 
presentiMil to the iiutiotuvl n^EM^midy llie Carte Topa- 
grftfthiffHe de Frntict^ ill 1^80 sheets, now inrreasecl to 
18:?, by tlie addition of the Carte det Assemblages 
de* Trifingtet, The Atlas Natiomde is a rethirtion 
of it on a scale of one-tliird, preixired by Dnmey, 
and other engineers, Cassiai wai arrested by order 
of tJie revoluiioiiary tribunab He esca^Hni with life, 
liat lost tJie ropjjer[>lates nf tiie Carte de Frattce, 
whach had eost half a niillion fmnrs. Tlienf* 'is a 
second re<Juclion of the large map^ being only a 
fourth of the siie of tlie original, in twenty-four plates. 

CASSINO; a game at eanb, in whidi four are 
dealt to eodi player, fonr binng also placed on the 
bonrd. The object i^ to t;jke a!!i inmiy cards as pos- 
sifale, by making eombinationi<. Thus a ten in the 
pikyer's hand will tiike a ten fnnn tlie board, or any 
number of ciirtb* which cim lie made to combine into 
tens. TJie greatest mmdjer of cunls reckons, tliree 
pomts, and of spades ^ one ; tlie ten of diamoiML!, 
two ; the two of spadei^j one ; and eadi of the aces^ 
one, 

CASSIODORUS. Mabcob AuaELms, a learned 
Uoniaii, hved at tiie time of the dominion of Uxe 
OftrogoUL<, and conlrilmted to the promotion and 
pMiervtttlon of learning. He was born at Squillm'e 
{SB^aemim), 4m A. D., or, as ^ome say, 470, UIM 
se^end public otlicei in Home, an*! bfiiime secn^tary 
of the Ostrogoth king The<xlorie, but, in 637, vohm- 
tarily retu^lto a monastery in ridabriii, where he 
died, 577. lie made the monks of his convent copy 
tJjp manuscripts of tlie ancient autliors, and his Iniok 
J)e Sfftlem DivcipliHis liheraliLttt^ in which he treated 
of tiie trivmrn m\A qumlrivimn, and iniii^rteil extracts 
frLim ti«e micicnt classic literatur*\, was of much 
value in the middle ages. For Theodorit^ he also 
wrote his ccnnpilation of letters, fnriarum Epistala- 
rttm Lihri Xil. lie likewise composed Htjttoria Go- 
thorum (a History of tlie Gotl»s), of which we have 
an epitome by Jonmndps, and several theologif^l 
works of litiie iiiijMrtanee. His works have ueen 
colltscted by J. Caret (Venice, 1679, fob ; new edit. 
1721). 

CASSIOPEIA, in mytliology ; daughter of Ara- 
bus, and wife of Cephens, U> whom she l)ore Aiidro- 
roetla. She dared to compare her beauty to that of 



the Nereides, who, enrngeil thereat, Iw^ought Nep- 
tune for vengeajK.'e, The gml, in compliance witli 
the request of the watCT-nymphs, laid waste the dsy- 
mijiions of CcpheuiS by means of a deluge and a 
dreiulful sea-monster. 'Ihiis it ap|>ears tlmt in an- 
cient times, as well as in motlern, mitions have had 
to Hutfer for Uie faults of tiunr masters, t^as^siopeia 
^^iLs the motlier of Atyimiius by an inUigue witJi 
Jupiter.— In astronomy, ras^siof>eIa is a conspicuous 
couslellatiou in tlie nortlieni hemispliere, situatwl 
next to Cepheus. In 1572, a new and brilliant star 
appeared iti it , which , however, after a short time, 
graibially diraiuishedi , and at hist dif^iippefu-ed entirely, 
U was thought, lit tliat tune, by nnuiy perstm^ij tlmt 
tills was tJie star which appeared to the wise men in 
the EiLst. The constelliition Cassio|)L'ia contains 
fifiy-two stjirs of the first six magnitudes. 

CASSiyUlARlj a river ot Colombia, being ft 
large bmuch of the Kio Negro, and remarkable as 
fcinuhig a oonunuincaiion between the two great 
rivers, the Amazon ajid Orhifico. The Cassiquiari 
flows from tlie Orinoco, and joimt llm Rio Negro, 
which last is a large tributjiry of the Amaaon. I'he 
reality of this coimutmif nation, which liad been pre- 
viously asserted by tlie Je.snit missionaries, was con- 
firmed by tlie celebrated traveller HmalKjldt. 

C ASS ITER ID KS, in ancient geogmphy ; a name 
^ven by Strabo to ten Islands, N/vV. of Spain, in 
liie open CK^ean, alximiduig in tin iiml lend. Strabo 
says till* Plicrniciiins only visitetl them. Tlieiv ure 
no islamk where he descrilies them to have been. 
They am*, perhaps, the modem SciUtf idanun* U is 
prolKdilc tlmt the ancient merchants kept their true 
situation secn^t fptun uitiTestetl views, whichj in those 
tinier, could easily bi» done, 

C.^SSIUS, LonijLvus Caifs, tlie friend of Brutus, 
was the questor of Crassus, wvJ prescncd tlie few 
troops of that geneml who esntped from Uie hlootly 
battle witia the rartliiiins. With these he defended 
Syria against the Parthians till the arrival of Bibuliuj. 
In the fiimoys civil war tliat broke out l>etween 
Pnrnpey and C.Tsiir, he esjiousetl the auise of the 
ft»TOjer, nnd, iis commander of his naval forces, ren- 
derwl hiijj important services. Wlien Cfesjir, after 
tlie victory at Plutrsalia, was in pursuit of Poropey, 
lie advfmcefl with a few vessels, while crossing the 
Hellespont, against a fleet {>f seventy sail comnjaiMled 
by CassiiiSj and called upon him to surrender. The 
latter, astcmi<Uied by his daring coaray^e, tiurrendered 
at his summons. But, when k be<uiine evident tlmt 
Cassar was aimuig at sole sovereignty, Cassius, who 
was a lealous republican, reM»Zved to destroy the 
usurper^, and executed his plan, witli ttie aid of seve- 
ral fellow conspirators, B.C. 44. He tlieii, together 
with Hrutus, misdl an army to maintain his coiuitry's 
fneetlom. They wen- met by Octavius ami Antony, 
who protessed themselves tlie avengers of Caisar, at 
IMulippi. The wing which Cassius commmiJed lie- 
in^ defeate*l, he iiaagineil tJiat all was lost, and 
killed hiuLself, B. C. 42J. Brutus t:alled him the last 
of the Romans. See BrutwsfLud Ctmar. 

CASSOWARY {eastiftriiis, Briss.) ; a genus of 
liirtk, arranged hy Cuvier In his fimiily bn^vipeHneSt 
die first of the onler gralUe^ waders, to which tJiey 
are relat<?d solely by their long, naked, stilt-like 
\^^f antl long neck. In the fonn of the liill and 
their mode ot living, tliey more closely n'senil>le the 
galUnmteoiis birds. The shortness of their w'uiga 
totally unfits them for flying, and it would seem 
impossible for natiue to have ftimlshed muscular 
power snIBcient to move wings hirge encnigh to 
sustain their great weiglit in the air. Unlike other 
birds, their pectonal or wing-muscles are companv 
tively slight and weak, while those of tlieir [xw- 
tcrior linibs are very robust and pov?erful. Th« 
f2 
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yi— fir ii w> y » »ri| ^ifffaii wiA fcadteCT aa to Be» 

ii»h4#t^ ac » tttk iliBirii^xiatof CMwecr i—f - 
ift| iMir, TW I'Mi^iiwiW'm fc«re tkme toes, all yro- 
vfMvUkMiiiu Two y j a ns of tfciir |^ — w i . wWI 

TMSdb^; Mi the «»« (C. 5««r BO- 
>), or JKw MMKm^ emsmmmy. Tke inc spe- 
€l0i, railM gmlaated or kHmtted 
iKijfulty fMtfn,mfA beak, villi a head 
l^r M mm Mt m pmrnmrma:, corcred wkk » lort of 
hmm f hi k m U ', ttmakm^tktktad 

wtt i^Mlft crarics, iiMifar to tlMW of tlie tw- 
kcf^odL There «e KMBe iBked, rigid ^olUs 
Ar wlmt ^, whkk are oMd m wespow of deia 
ThtiMMrtoo-flaaMtlielani^ofalL Tfceoitricb 
f§ Iht tmij hiM whkk uuiy ama the I m t n mu f m mt 
Md fUenji^, FrunUM^ fern of ilii head, and fariflit 
CfM, the lammnuj m of a ierce and thmtoniff af- 
fect. Thk, however, in not a tme indicaiinB of his 
tkmmtXtr, which ii rather tinKirow and ihy. It is 
ahoot ive awl a half 1^ 1oi]i|r, froai the tip of the 
haitother%Urwakjt!4tbr,]aomi!0Lc)Mw. The head 
and aerJC tO||^ether raeaMve etgnteen inches, and the 
largent toe, nrlndinf the daw, is ire indies longr. 
The cfanr of the hmer toe is three and a half inches 
loHf. All thelieathenof the faMiowarfareofthe 
Mune kind, beinp^ miinlj desicned for oorerinf , and 
eitcmallj are all of one ootoor. They n^emlrallj 
grow double, havinf two loof Uiafijjnowinir out of 

• ihort one atladiea to the skin. The doiible fea- 
iktn are all of unequal length, Mme on the rump 
hehig twdre or fourteen inches long, while others 
iie onlj three. The stem or shaft is Hat, shining, 
hhek, and knotted below, baring a beard arising 
fion each knot. The beards at the ends of the large 
fathert are pattdlj Uack, and towards the root of 

• lawnjnej. The leathers on the head and neck 
flfie to loort and scattered, that the skin appears 
Mkad, eicepe towanis the hfaid part of the bead, 
whcfe thej are somewhat longer. The woigs, with- 
out Ihe tehers, are not more than three hiches long. 
The rickl qi^ls or pricklet already mentioned are 
§m; tSe longeat Is eleven inches in length, and a 
ootrter of an hich thick at the base. The helmet is 
Mack hi front, and yellow behhid. The eye is of a 
brlffht yellow, and more than an inch in diameter. 

file anatomy of the caiwowary differs very materi- 
ally from that ot the ostrich, which it resembles so 
moch In general appearance and haliits. The faites- 
thies are short, and the eofcum small ; there is no 
•tomach hitennediate to the crop and ffiaard, and 
the ehaea Is not larger, in proportion, Uuin that of 
other IHnls. It feeds on miits, eggs of birds. Sec, 
but ni*\'i*r on grain. It swallows iu food with great 
voracity, and, like the ostrich, bolts down bus of 
Iron, broken brick, glass, &c., without injury. In 
Ibct, such sulMtances perform the service, in the di- 
gestion of tliese grrat birds, that gravel does in that 
ufonlinarr fowls. 

As mlgnt Iw inferred from its structure, the casso- 
wary Is a swift runner, and its mode of progpresslon, 
bdng unaided by wings, Is as peculiar as It is effi- 
cient. In nmning, tlie cassowary appears to strike 
out powerfully with one leg, so as to project its body 
violently forward with a noundinganotion, fiir sur- 
INMisIng the speed of a horse. It also kkks violent- 
ly when, In a state of capUvity, It Is provoked to an- 
ger, and can iiiHict a very severe blow. The eggs 
of the galeated cassowary are of a greyWHMh ooi- 
our, verghig to green, and are neither ■■ roond nor 
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man mnaomuai are aeany i nasi lae leg^ are ittjaK, sa 
d wkh a sort of ^thoKoftheealcaicd specie*, hat >gged or < 
Md saperior part f aioar the Aoie of ihev back part. The 
(Mdfery-rcdthit, swi£r ia rvaiar thaa the ieetcst nev^hoi 
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CAST, ia the is 
by meaat of wax, or pfaater of Pteis'l 
bast, faasBO^elievo, or any < ~ 
inaaiamte. In taking a cast frosa a livh^ pema*a 
free, it is aeccasary, inc, to aooint the eye-brows 
and eye-laafaes and any bairs about the cheeks ami 
temples, with a little sweet oil ; thea U> iasett two 
tubes (oiled also) of pasteboaid into the nostrils, so 
that bmtfaini^ amy be performed through them ; a 
handkerdiief is thai to be tied loosely over the fooe, 
and the head skmed backwards in an dhow cfaak or 
SO&. Powdered and caldaed plaster of l^ris is then 
to be mixed with spring water to the cnawtfeaec of 
cream, and poured in between the foceaad handker- 
chief to the depth of half an inch. On becoming £xed 
or hard, it b to be removed and left to dry. When 
dried thoroughly it is to be well soaked #ith lini- 
seed oil, and an impressioo may then be taken from 
it, in plaster of Paris or soft clay ; the hollow cast 
bein^ first split longitudinally down the nose, so that 
the ooject cast may be more easily removed. See 
Modelling and Sewloture. 

It ought to be observed, that all modeb diouki be 
divided into several pieces or joints ; thus, in that 
ooverin^ any round body, one side must be covered, 
first, with the plaster, and the sides pared with a 
knife, and smeared with clay and water, then the re- 
maining part of the object covered with plaster, and 
a joint will thus be formed between the two parts ; 
for, wherever the mixture of clay and water has been 
applied with a hair brush, the cast will not adhere, 
and, therefore, will be easily separated with the blunt 
edge of a knife. It is usual also to make small pits 
or depressions on the edges, of the siie of small but- 
tons, on the edges of tl^ joints of moulds, so that 
they may lock together well when added, and thus 
fit closely. 

Plaster casts are varnished by a mixture of soap 
and white wax in boilinff water. A quarter of an 
ounce of soap is dissolved in a pint of water, and an 
equal quantity of wax afterwards incorporated, llie 
cast is dipped in tliis liquid, and, after drying a week, 
is polished by rubbing with soft linen. The surfooe 
produced in this manner approaches to the polish of 
marble. When plaster casts are to be exposed to 
the weather, their durability is rreatly incr«ised by 
saturating them with linseed oil, with which wax or 
rosin may be combined. When intended to resem- 
ble bronie, a soap is used, made of linseed oil and 
soda, coloured by the sulphates of copper and iron. 
Walls and ceilings are rendered water-proof in the 
same way. See an abstract of a memoir of D'Aroei 
and Thenard, m Brando's Journal^ vol. zxiL, 184, 
and Fianktin*! Journal, IL, 276. 

CAST BN0RAVIN08. An hnpcrtant discovery 
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ims Ifttfly hpen made, whicJi consists in taking: moulds 
from I'very kind uf m^mv'mg, wlieiher line, memo- 
linlo^ or aqimtinla^ and in injuririn^ on tliis niuiikl nn 
alloy ill a sliiLt- of fui^ion, (tipaijle of laking', ils it is 
suited, llie finest tuiprt-vsion. No si>on(»r b one Oksi 
worn out, than another may immedintety Iw? jirocurfd 
from tlie original plate, so that every impression may 
be a proof. 

CASTAGNO, Andbka del, an eminent painter, 
^vas l>om at tlje village of CastngnOj in Tuscany,, 
in 110*], Being early deprived ofliis parents, who 
were extremely poor, lie was employed by his un- 
cle to Bltend cattle in the fields, aod, in tlmt &i- 
ttmtion^ by hu surprising and unititoreil e^sayn in 
the art, attracted tiie notice of Bemanlptto de Me- 
dici, who plac4?d hini under the tiiiiiou of one of tlie 
be.st masters Florence tlien aflbrtleti At first, he 
[Miijitetl only in ih stem jxt and fresco, and was in hi|jh 
repute when Uomeuico VeuetLano visited Florence, 
who Imd iejimedt from Ant*jnello da Messina, tin* 
new metliod of paintings in oil and vanii-sh, till then 
unknown in Tuscany. The splendour of tins motle 
of colovninw^ was moch admired, and by a preteiided 
firiendjiliip ror Domenico, Custagno obtained hi<i se- 
CTPi ; but, not satisfied wiUi tlds,1ie desireii! to bc^ ttie 
sole possessor » and detenninj^l to murder his firiend 
aiid heiit'fiictor. This lie efFe^'tetl without any suspi- 
cion , Find continiifKl to practf*«e his ill-acquired art with 
great success. The real aof hor of tliis atrocioui> act 
was never tliscovemi until Aiulrea made a full con- 
fession of his |rvjilt^ sliortiy before Jiis deatii, whirlj 
liapf^cncd in 14S*t>. The best of his remaining works 
an^ at Florence, in the chureh of St Lucia cSe Mag- 
nur>lj,and in tlie monastery degli Angeli. The lat- 
ter contains a crucifixion by him, painted on a wall. 

CASTANETS; small wmideu rattles^ iwitle in 
the jilmpe of two howls or cyjis^ fitted togetlier, and 
tied by a f^triiiir, afid then ta.stcncd to tlie thumbs. 
The fiiigcrs lieing mpiilly stnick npon them, a tre- 
mulous s^uuid is prmluced, which marks exactly the 
measure of tlie dance. Something j^iniilar to this 
was the crotaton of tlie ancients, who also made use 
of small cymlxits in their dances and festivals in ho- 
nour of Baccbus, It Is proliohtp, huwever^ Uiat tliey 
Irnd their origin in tlie East» and were brought by 
the Moors into Spain, Here, tfxi, they re<"eived 
their name casianiKias^ from being ctjnunouly made 
of tlie wood of die che*<tnut {aistafto), or from their 
colour. They are stili in use in S[_iain, an*! here m\d 
there in the south of France. The chanu of variety 
has nis** procured fur tljero a place in ballets and 
operas, as, for example, in Jolin of !*aris, 

CASTE ; certain classes whose burdens and pri- 
vnegcs are hereciitary. The word is derived from 
the Fortiiguese t'^jsta^ and \\ils originally applied, by 
the conqnerors of the East Inihes, to tlie Indian 6at- 
miiieSj whose occnpations, customs, privileges, and 
duties are hereditiyy* This t4*nii has been some- 
time!? applied to the heretlitnry classes Ln KHTOjie : 
and we sj>eak of tlie spirit or tlie prcrogBthres and 
usiirpaticrtis of a c?aste, to express particularly that 
unnatiiml constitution of S(X'iety, whirh umkes dis- 
tinction dependent on the accidents of birth or fop- 
Ltuie. Tlie divisioa into castes, among the people 
of tlie old world, conies to us fkim a |M»riotl to which 
tlie light of history does not extend ; hence its origin 
cannot be clearly traced : hot it is highly probable 
tluit. wherever it exists^ it was originally groyntted 
on a ditference of descent, and in tlie modes of lining:, 
and that the separate aistes were originally separate 
tlices of {►eopfe. This institution is foimd among 
nmny nutifms. According to tlie accounts collect^ti 
b> Clavigero, some traces of it are aiqmrent uniong 
the Peruvkui3 and Mexictuis ; but it prevails princi- 
piiUy in the Ku^t, ^htrc *t Lis cxittiHi frc»m the ear- 
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liest times, and lias become blended witli tlie political 
comiition of the people, l>ecaiise it favours despotijiii, 
whidi ii tJie prev&ilijig form of governiueiit. Thus, 
in Persia, eTcn before Zoroaster, tliere was a division 
into four classes or castes ; priests (magi), soldiers, 
busliandmeJi, tradesiueu. But the division Into castes 
was nowhere so pertectly formed, and so entirely In- 
terwoven in the whole fabric of civil society, as in 
Egypt and India. In Egypt (q. v.),tliis division was 
perfecled, bs a polititsil institulion, in the flourishing 
period of the Pharaohs ; mid the lines of .se|iaration 
whicii Iwid been dmwii, in earlier tiini^s, by a lUfler- 
ence of deM'ent, and dilFereiit moik^ ot living, were 
then rendercil still more iltstinct. The nuiid>er t»f 
castes in Umt country was orieimally seven* Tfie 
class of priests, who formed, in &ome respects, a 
Iiigtily privileged order of nobility, and nminlauMHi 
I>o*ises*iion of tlie offices uf ^taittj was ihe liijnhest. 
Next followed the jioldiers, who were diviclfHl into 
two classes, aitd whose mcuiiation was hereditary. 
Of the iTinaining caistes, tlie hwsbonditien, the water- 
men , who navigated the Nile, the interpreters, who 
arose snl>^quently to ilie rest, and sprung &om the 
(j reeks who wcrt*: invited hito the coimtry,and tin* 
two castes ot herdsmen, foniietl a gTBiktion of ranks, 
the order of which is not known, any fiutlii^r timii 
that the herdsmen were the lowest. Among tlie*e 
tJie swiuehenl was coii>idpre*l iinpure, and despised, 
and was excludi*d from the temples. In India, tliere 
were originally four tustes. (See Hhtdooit,) Prohn* 
bly tlie tleep researches into Egyjjtian antiquities i*e- 
ci-ntly made, or in a state of prt^gress, jmrticularly 
those of Cluimpoiliou, will throw mudL light upon 
thk interesting subject. 

CASTELClCALA, Don Fabkicio Rpffo, prince 
of, desceiKled from a very ancient Neajxilitiui fimnily, 
obtained great influence under tlie niiuistcT Actoii 
(ITH'ti), in tlie infumcm.s polilicui inquisition or Junta. 
When Acton rcsigue<l his ministry, prince Caste Icl- 
cala Iwcame minister, and Vanini commilttxl suicide. 
After the battle of Alioukir, Castelcicala persiindetl 
his court to declare ^Tir against France. In Hyy, 
he fled with his monarch to Sicily. Two yeoi-s after, 
he was Sicilian timbassador in London, ami stdl later 
at the French court. In 1816, he signc*d the imp<ir* 
tant trenty admitting all British productions and 
menufactures into Sirily on paying liOj>er cent. duty. 
Alker the revolution (IS:;0), he was appoinkii aiii- 
basaiador to Madrid^ but remained in Paris. llecLed 
of cholem in 1832. 

CASTELLt), GAaRiEL L^NCKtoT, an eminent an- 
tiquary, was bom at Palermo, in 1727, of a noble fii- 
nilly, and wiis placed under a private tutor, witli a 
view to stuily liotany, ciiemistry, &c. ; but, acciden* 
tally meciing with some old coins, which laid l«en 
dug up by a plougliman, he was seizeil with a p;reat 
dt^ire to decipher them, and from tluit time devoted 
h im-vel f to ant i quarian pursni ts. 1 1 e fo ni u^tl a s pi vi i- 
did c!olleci.ion of the ifitiains of antiquity found in 
Sicily, and hii* miLs^nuii was always open to for- 
eigners as well as to niitives. < hi his death-btsl, he 
Wqiieatlieii a large qiwnlity of IxKjks, Kc. to the 
public library of Pale nno. lie died in 171)1, being 
ut timt time an honomry member of tbe rojiil society, 
and of tlie academy at Paris. lie publisheil several 
works. There was anotli*T Ciisti'llo (igiiatias Pa- 
temo), who published lui account of tlie earthquake 
in Sicily in 1783. 

CASTI, GiAMBATisTA, a poet, bom in 1721, at 
Pnito, in the vicmity of Florence, studie<l at Monte- 
fiascone^ became professor there, w^as appointed a 
ciinon, and made a journey to France. Keceiving 
an invitution frtnn the prince; of itosenlserg, who pt»- 
ciime ui'rtuuinted with him in Florence, he went to 
\'ienna,nnd was prescntttl to Joseph 11. wlio knew 
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how to appreriate the gt'nitis of the popt, and ile- 
lifirhtedifj his convrrsatioii. fasti touk uihaiitiige 
oi' every oji[H>rtyiii(y of visiting oihvr courts, mid 
joined sevt-ml fuitjas^lea, witliout ofike or title* 
Cathajiiie II. r<'Ceivi?d turn in thc^ uitwl flattering 
muiuier. Up vLsited also the court of Berlin^ HJid 
seveniL oUier tienuan courts. After his rt?tum tu 
Vienna, prince ilosenberif, the director of Uic im- 
peruil tlieati-e, caused iiiin to Ik* appointed poeta Ce- 
sareo nn LJie tleutli gf Metastitsio. After tlje dendi 
of ,h»^*pii I!,, CiLsti requested his disnibsion, and re- 
tired to Finn'nce, \v here lie wrote muny of hii. vvorkN. 
In 1783, he went to Paris. Notw^lJLstandinjf liis ad- 
vanced age, tfie vieoiu' and activity of his niiiid weiv 
sLiil unimjiaire<I. Tiis vivacity, his naivete ^ seasoned 
by a delicnte irony, niwJ his knowledge oftJie w^rid, 
iiiode hi?i couvei-sation very attractive. At the san\^ 
tiroe, he was remarkaiile for tlie firmness of h\s dlft- 
meter aiid the regularity of his Itahit^. lie died sud- 
denly, Feb. 7, 1803, at tlie apfe of eighty-two. tlis 
Nm*ei(e galarUi were repuhlisJied at Paris, 1804, under 
tJie title Novelle di Gintnh, CttJiti, in 3 vols. They Bi'e 
foriy-elght in niindier. Almost all are of a licentkui?* 
character^ but written in a lively, orij^lna I, aikl grace- 
ful style. The same may h<* said at his didactic-sa- 
tirical poetii^ Gh Animati parimitK Poe7na epicti^dkmo 
m2{^ Cmifi, di (namb, fiy*^! (Milan, IHOSf, 5 vols.), 
which he wrote lietween 1 79 Si and 1799, and which 
did not receive ttie attention it desenes until the 
pre^ient day. jirtiljably becjne«e people formerly feared 
to speak opeuly on the bitter trutJis which it con- 
tains. There are two tmnslations of it in French, 
BJid one in treriaaii. It has been als*i tnnislated into 
English by fiose. Casti's Hmte Jtutcrrmtiivhe nre 
pleaslnff, and bis comic ojieras. La Umita di Tr&fi)- 
nioy and !i He Tcod&ro in renetia, ^c, are full of 
wit and (jngintility. 

CASTKiLlONE, Baipassabk; ooe f»f the most 
elegant of the ekler Italian writers; bom 1478, at ^ 
CasaticQ^ in the ten-itory of Mantim ; stwlied at 
Milan* ami eutered into tlie s*^rvice of the duke j 
Lmiovico Sforza, ajid allenvanls of the didte of 
Urhino, of whose elej;;nnt and splendid court lie M>on 
bi>came an ornament. In l.W.O, he was sent as an 
■mbuaidor to Heury VII I. of 1 upland, and, in 1507, 
in the iame capacity, to Louis ML, at Miiiui. In 
1513> Castiglione appeart^d as amlvissador at the ; 
court of Leo X., where he Ijccame inliiimte with tfie ^ 
most distin^ished literati and artists. In I5^t«he 
obCflined for the new duke of Irtjino, Federigo, the 
comiuiuid of tlte papal trwips* and, in l;324, was eni- 
plojfd by ixjpe t'lenieiit VIL, to conduct Ins ne^o 
liltloai wftJi Charles \ . When Hoaie was idiuider^d 
bytJie constable of Bourlxin, in 15J;, he wa** accu-sed 
of negligence, and bis liealiti was undemiinccl l»y 
clwgriji. He ivfuse<J to accept the rich bishcjpric of 
Avihft, which was otfered to him by the emperorj iun- 
til tlie pot>e slum Id be reconciled witli Tliarle^. lie 
4kd Feb. 8, 15:^9, at Toledo. Among his works the 
£Sro del CorHgiano is the most celehmled. It teitches 
the art. of saccee<iing at court. I ! is U'W 1 taliiin and La^ 
tin ]K>ems are cleganL His lellers (F'adiia, 17t/J) are 
viduablecoiitnbution^ to jioliticsil and litei'ary liistory. 
CASTILE»Nkw; a province of Sjmiri, IxHindetl 
X. by Old Castile, E. hy Arragoii and Valencia, S. 
hy Murcia, Jacn, and Cordova, and \\\ by l'\itrcina- 
iliim; 3?V0 miles lone, an'^ K>(J hroad. It contains 
Ute following subdivisions or pm^ ince*!i : — 

iVanivMft, S4|. H. Pitfh. C«HtJl«' 

Mmlrid, , , |,31<» »>S,ao(l Mn.lrtit 

Cui-m^a, , .11,410 'ifit.JiOO Ctien^a. 



I The sm"face is diversified, consisting partly of extcii->| 
sive plains, and partly of ranges of moun tains, off 
whidi the most rcmarkahle is tlie Sierra de Cueiiva.1 
The princi|«d rivers are the Tagus, (iuaiiiana, aiidl 
Xucar. I'be climate is temperate, tlie 5>oil natural! j;| 
fertile, hut tlie cnltivatitui hack ward, and tiie cotui^J 
try tinuly inkihiled. The prcKluctions are wiieatyl 
Imu* I ey , hem p , flu X . w ine , oil ^ siifi'roi i , honey , kI leepj^ 
cattle, ^e. It contains one archbishopric ('role«h»)^,^ 
one bislio}jric (C'uenga) and fonnerly hod three unUM 
versities, Alcala, Toledo, and Siguenca. For fu 
information , see Spain, 

CASTILE, Oi,D ; a province of Spain, boiindedj 
N. by A^turia and Biscay, E. by Navarre mid Atvl 
ragon, S. by New CasUie, and W. by Leon ; ^tO | 
mileii long, and, where widest, lsf<:> broad. It cuift-| 
taiiis the following provinces or snbdivisions : — 

PrmHaoa^. 5q. n. Pop. Ciif>il«l«. 

Avita, , . %(m IJSJua Avtla. 

Segovia, . , 3,50^ tMjtm Segovia. 

Sorii, . . '1,1 la liW^a Soria. 

Bargoa, . . 7,753 470.000 fiurgoa. 

UJfn »51JQ0 

The surface is diversified witJi mountains, plains^ 1 
aixl valleys. The soil is generally iVrtde, Lot, ia I 
some parLs, stony and lui fruitful. The productions 
are rye, l»arley, wheat, ma^hler, in some parts, "none ; 
but its chief wealtli consists in its hundreds of J 
tliotisands of sheen and cattle, its butter is excel- 
lent, and its wool, particuhwly that of Segovia, is J 
much celebnUed for its fineness. The coiuitry is i 
markably Ixire *»f trees, as h al>o roucJi of New Cas- 
tile. The rivers are tJie Ebro, Duero, Xalon, Car- 
rion, and Tonnes, For furtlier iiiformatioiij, 

CASTING, in the ftne arts. See CatL 
CASTING, in iron foundings is the running o£ j 
melted iron into a mould prejiared for that mu^nmst. 
There are three shirts of casiing ■ tJie first caJl#HJ opem 
stmd-cnsting^ the seconil, saud-at sting between jtutks^ 
and tlie third, loam-cttiding. In mosit of ttiese ma 
exact pattern, nsiuilly of wooii, is employed by tliu 
toiniiler. The fliwr of every foundery is coniposetl, for 
several feet deep, of a loiuny sand foiund near Won!, 
wicb, in which deep pits may be sunk Ijo b V 
moulds. This fl*xjr nnist Ix^ kept exceetl 
luul tree fnmi any wet or moisture, otlu i,^ . ^ , ^ 
nielted inattji^r convertbig liie watery i_)firticie< 1 

vnpoiu', would blow up the building and destroy 

workmen. In the place where the niould is to be 
made, a layer of saiul is lightly sprinkled Uiruugh a 
stt've on tlie floor, and Oie w oodt ii pattern pre«6etl 
firm ly down into ir , level wltb tlie snrfiiC^. The ^mni 
is then to be sliovellcil up all arcnnul, level wiiii ifie 
top of the pattern, and rinaiiitHi iIoa^ti with a tool. A 
moist sponge is then usetl for sliwluly wetting tlie 
sand all round the edges i>f tlie |jattern, to make its 

fiarticlea at there togedier, 'ihe next openiiioii b 
iftiiig the pattern ot*t of the sand, hy one or uion* 
screws, screwed into thew«wjd. If the juittern b sumJl, 
tins can be easily dune hy one or more men ; hut »ti 
very large works it is effectetl hy a cninc. Tlic <*«»rc* 
for the lioit holes tliroiigh the f.xuieiies, are uifide hy 
sticking pieces of dry clay in the sand in the pro- 
per places, and the con* far the hole made of ciny, 
is also set into its placet tlie workjiuiii then 1 
[tair of bellows for blowing a\*Tiy any ^dnall pirocs of J 
sand which may have thiten into the mould, amll* 
s^^ifls some finely jjowdered charr tml o\ er its i 

It is now rt^ftdy for filling witlt metjil. In sinaU i . 

tills is done by ladles, and In large, hj small cliaii* 
nels made in the ^ind. leailhig from the mootd 
to tl»e mouth of the fiinmce. When the mould ias 
filled, tile hot meud is C(»vcred with sand to ktr|>llie 
utr from it whili' il b cooling. 
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, d-casUng belw€eii (Usks is used f w more com- 

ptez ariicl^ iltau ilie fonner ; audi, fur itistajiCG^ us 
if tliey were cut uuo two or mon,» piix'^s, (provided 
iliit; cyttixig' pluiieiij wen' partilljl to t-'*ich otJier,) eacli 
sepamte picc^e i night be m\>t in open sainl. The 
lUiiks lire iron frami^, fyniis»htd with four huiidles, 
bj which they maj be Utl^], and hnvifi^ iron points 
fitliiifif into holes prepareil in tJie oditr hask, for j<jUi' 
ing tht'in accuralely to^jctiit'r. Th« under flask be- 
ing phired upon a bciord lulled w itii &uid, and tiie 
sand rammed ti«^iit into it, die workiimu dit'ii takes 
the i^>attt^ni and presses one Jialf of it inla tiie SEinil, 
and sanoodis tiie sand uji to die sides of it wiUi ^ 
trowel ; he tJieu M't!* the t-mpty flask over tlie ydii-r ^ 
iMijusting its |KJiiits to the tioies, and after spriiiklinn^ 
suiuf !!iuid which Ims been burnt (to free it from mois- 
ture) over die sajid m die imder flask^ iie fills tJie up- 
per one wiUi sand, und rams it do\Mi ; he next, witii 
a piece of woo<l, put dirou^h die .sand in die upper 
flask, make;* a hole to pour die metal UirtJugb. The 
upper fla^k, widi die sand in it, is then rai^d oflT by 
men by die ImiKlles, ur lu 3arge works by a cmne, 
and the jjatleni lifttd out. The flaiik is then put on 
a^niai, and lieavy weigtits laid uimn it to keep it 
d^wTi ready for casting* It must t>e oljserved, that 
at es'ery upiH^miost point of large moulds, a small 
hole must be bored diroiigh die sand hi die upper 
jQask, to tdlow Uie mrified air to e<^ape out ot die 
mould when melted metal i* miure*! iiu 

Loom-casting is used fur bulky, hollow articles, 
such as cylinders, large pipes , cauldroiLs, boilers, &c_\ , 
and b c(jiidticted in dm nuinner : if» fur uistanee^ a 
large cylinder Is to be cast, a mould lias first to be 
nittde as follows :' To a beam in the roof of the fomi- 
dery is affixed a perpendicular spindle, with tltn^ or 
four fioles thnrngti it^. to fix an iron arm in, at diifer- 
ent heigbts, by means of a nut. This arm has two 
bars pbiced at such a distance as to lie capable of re- 
ceiving awoodfi'U plank, which can be final y S4*curetl 
to Oiem by means, of two clamps. Ihe openitioii is 
then begun by laying an iron ring upon tlie groiuui, 
and adjusting it so ns to be coQcentric to die spindle. 
A cyliiitler of bnck-bats, or clay and w*'t luoni (in- 
stead of mortar), is then to l>e built upon It, soiiie 
Inches less in dkmeter tiian die itn tended cy limler, for 
whidi d lis is to form a core : the brick-lMits are then 
to be firmly bound together with iron hoop ^.annealed 
wire^ Sic, and a firt^ is then to be lightetl witliin it to 
dry it. When the loam iiseil lM*tw* en die liricks is 
dry, a eoatin" of lotim is spread over it, and is per- 
f<*ctly smooJied, by rausiiig the cdg» of the per- 
pendicular litftrtl to revolve itnind It. T!iis coat 
makes it of tbe proper ^se for the inside of the ey- 
linder to be cost, and is called the core of the mould. 
Anodier cylinder h built, plastered, and smoodied in 
tbe SBJiie way, except dmt no h<X4>s an_* useti, whose 
diameter is die same as tbe outside of tJie cylinder to 
\)e v&iA. When tiiis is finisliKl, it is covered with a 
coating of clmrcoal, grtnuid up with water^ bke paint, 
laid on widi a brush, and a tliin coating of loam is 
laid on ; diis is bound round with hoops, and to diese 
four hooks are fixed to lift it by ; adiickcoatof loam 
mid hair is tlien laiil over it. ^Vhen uil these are dry. 
a I13J1II then gets down into die cylinder, and with 
a t^iiwll pick pulls down all die bricks in the iaside 
cylinder, and then with a trowel cuts away all tbe 
loam, leaving the iiLside of die external cylinder 
(which is calleil the mould) quite smmidi. llii* is 
eH'ected by the coating of pe>wdereil cluircoal^ which 
prevents tlje two coats of loam from a«iliering toge- 
ther, A deep pit Ls now dug, in some convenient 
jmrt of the fijimdery, into wbicb tbe core is letdown 
by a rrane, 'i1ie core iM'ing placed in the pit, die 
mould h Jet down after it Ijy the same means : and, 
when Uu*y are adjusted, die sand is duown and ram- 



med round about Imif die height ; a flat cover of 
dried loflni i^ dieii put on die toji of die mould and 
core, imd nj mid pieces of wood are put in die holes 
which bail lie fore lieen made in die cover for poiuing 
tlie nieial in at. The burying of the mould is tJien 
completed, W hen it is all levelled, the sticks whidi 
keep open tlic holes for the metal are careful ty with- 
drawn, and smnil channels made from die fumncc 
to allow die melted iron to find it<way to die mould. 
VVJien die form Is more com[>licated» as in fKcardike 
shapes, itc, wliere a mjin tannot be introtbiced to 
pick out tbe bricks, the mould must be «iwn in lialf, 
perpendicularly, with a fine saw, to get it off. It is 
Uien put together again round the core, and the 
crack plastered up widi loam. 

C ASTLKREAti 1 1 , ii barony in tbe county of Down , 
Ireland, Tlie castle stands nn die summit of a l>an- 
Lsh rath, and was once die seal of an U*Neil. It is 
now die proj)erty of the niart|iiis of Downshire. The 
liarony gives the title of viscount to die marquis of 
Londonderry, 

CASTLKRE.\GH,LoKn. See Londonderry, 

CASTOR and POLLUX j die sons of Tymliirus. 
king of Laceflaemon and Leda, or, iic< oriling to .^oine, 
&( Jupiter and Lixla. Tlie feble nms, tliat Leda 
brought forth two eggs, one of wJiicb containetl PoU 
bix and Helen, the odier Cestor and Clytemnestra. 
Pollux and Helen lieing die ofrspring of Jupiter, 
were immortal; but Castor and Clytemnest-ra were 
Wgott*'n by Tyndariui, and mortal. The two bro- 
thers were inseimndile companions, etpiidly brave and 
spirited, and attached to each other \^ idi the fondest 
affection. Castor was jvarticulurly skilled in the nrt 
of breaking horses, and Pollux in boxing and wrest- 
ling. I'liey were among the heroes of the Argonau- 
tic expedition, in which they acquii-ed divine lionours ; 
for, a terrible tempest having arisen on tlie voyage, 
and all, with loud voices, calling on die gixls to save 
diem, tliere siKhlenlyapp«ired over the heads of Cas- 
tor and Pollux two sliir-like meteors, aikl tlie tempest 
sulisided. From this time, they were die ptron dei- 
ties of mariners, and receivetl the name ol Diosctiri; 
mid from diem die name of Castor and Poituj^ wiis 
given to die fires that are often seen on vesstds' masts 
m stonns, and which are electrical phenomena. Af- 
ter dieir return, dicy released dieir sister Helen from 
the confinement in which Theseus iiad for some time 
held her. They were also among die heroes of tJie 
Calyilontiin hunt. They wooed tbe daiiglitf rs of Leu- 
dppus, Phcehe and iLnrin, antl were each obliged to 
contend for their mistresses widi dieir rivals, Idas 
and Lynceiis, the sons of ApluintHLs. Castor killed 
Lynceus, and i^iis simn by Idas. Polluit rtn'enged 
bis brodier's deatli by killing lilas ; but, hill of grief 
for die loss of Castor, he Ixsoiigbt Jupiter eidier to 
take away lii.s hfe, or grant duit his hrodier might 
share his immortality. Jupiter listened to his re- 
qut^st, and Pollux and Ins hrodier alternately des- 
cend<Hi to Orcits and returned to life. It is doubtful 
whedier tbe ancients miderstowl diem as being toge- 
ther or sefttuute in dieir alternate ija^sage betviwa 
the upper and tlie lower worlds. Tbe lormer opin- 
ion seems to lie die oldest ; the latter, to have gain- 
ed ground subsequeutly. Temples and altars were 
eonsec4*ate<i to tlirm. In great ^xrils, especially ui 
battles, die ancients believe*! that diey frequently ap- 
pearetl to mortals as two youdis on white steeils, in 
shining garments, with meteors over dieir heads • anil 
then they were cliiefly called BifMcuri. They were 
aLs<i represented side by side, eidier riding or stand- 
ing, each holding a horse by the rein, widi spears iu 
their liamlsajid stars on dieir heads.— In die heaveas, 
the Dmsettri appear as one of die twelve coiisttdU*- 
titms of tlie zotliiic (the Twins). 

CASTOR-OIL. The castor-oil plant {rkinuit pul- 
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ma CAriHt) Is a ootivc lx»tl] of the East and West In- 
dies, and Ims a stem frwrn five to fifU'eo or 8*xt<M?n 
feet inheigUt.and inriji*, bliiisli-gii!ii?ii Univ**s, dividi«d 
into seven lol>es,is«'rmttHlnnil pointed, die f(M)t-?»Uillu 
louwj mul iiist rted into tlu' disk* The fiowers m'v 
prtMluted ill ii trrmin^Uiig spike, tind tJie scHxl-vessels 
are covered with spkie-s, mid wmiain (Jiree fljittlsh^ 
ublong seeds. — It h to the seoil^i of tJiis plant th/iL 
we are indebted for die ilruff €filied cnxtor^tL It is 
now often prepared by pw^^^in^rtlie soids iii Lite same 
wny aa la practii^eil witli oil of almonds, TIip oil 
tints oblaiiied is called etiid ejrprrJised. But tlie mcKle 
eliiefly odopted in tJii^ West Ijidies is first to strip tlie 
seeds of their busks or nods, and then to brni!»e tbeni 
in RiortoRS. AJksrwarfM tbey are titnl in linen bfi*fs, 
luid boiled in water until tlie oil whldi diey rontiiin 
rises to the surface. Tlii^ h cnrefiJJy jikimnird ofl', 
iitraine<l. to tree it from any aceideutai inipnrilies, 
and bottled for u>e, Tbe oil wlndi i^ obtain rd by 
boiling is eonsitlen'd more mild ilmn Llmt procured 
by pressure, but it sooner l>ecomes rancid. The 
mildest and tijii^t Jamaica castor-oil is very limpid, 
nt^i'ly colourlej»s,and l^a^ scarcely more smeli or taste 
liiau good olive* 01 1. Many |>cople, however, liave so 
irwftt anaverwon tociwtor-oil, even in lis purest state, 
Uiat they do not take it v^itliout great reluctance. 
The uses of castor-oil in medicine are well known, 

CASTRAMETATION ; strictly, die art of tmein|r 
out and disposing if* advantage tbe sevend parts of a 
eamp on tlie ^)imd. It is soinetinn?s iiseil moi-e ex- 
tensively to include all die ordinary opemtioiis of a 
campaiji^n. A eamp, whedier composed of tcnt.s or 
bairracks, or merely of places asssijofued for bivouack- 
ing, nmst be divided In such a way that die sevend 
divisions shall be tlisposed iis tliey are intemle^l to Ix* 
wben dmwn ii]> in oi-der of battle ; so that, on it sud- 
den alarm, tlie troops may rise in dieir proper posts. 
At tlie same time, the places for ctjoklnn^, for the 
bji^ijage, and for ammunition, must be cunveniently 
arranged. 

CASTRATES. The clmiice produced in men by 
ettiBACuiation is highly reiuarKabte, and assimilates 
tlieir constitution, in sottie respect^s, to tlmt of feauiles. 
Tlw! elasticity of the Gbrei* and niiis< ]* s i^ vv«»akened, 
juul the cellular menjbrnne becoiiu- ' li:* ri^ed witli a 
much hirger quantity of Jiit ; die j^j uwtli ul tlie bi-anl 
is prevented ; tlie upper piirt of tlie windpijte ctui- 
tiHcts considembly, and tlie civstrate acqiUires the 
physiognomy and voice of a fenuile. On tbe moral 
cbaratter it likewise appears tcj have some influence, 
by weakening tbe intelte^^luat fiieoliies, ami render- 
ijig tJie suhjett mifc^^ling, nH>mNt\ faint-hearted, and, 
on the whole, incajsible of |jerlonninp^ tlu^se deeds 
which renuLre a liigli, mognanimuus <iisp<)>ition. The 
most numei-ous class of castrdtes nre thrj^e who are 
made iiKli by tlie removal of the testicles. Another 
dam are not depriveil of tbe jiarts of gene rati on, but 
Imve Uiem ingenioiLsly injuretl in such a maimer as 
to leave tJiem tlie fiwulty of copulating, but deprive 
them of tlie |wwer of iH^gettirig, Jnveiud mentions 
these as tlie particular fiivouriles of die licentious 
lioman ladies. To tbe third class Ulong ilios^' who 
are eiitin'ly deprived of their gcnitul meniijers. They 
are ustsJ ui preference, by tlie TurLs, as keepers of 
t^ar women. The castr»tes of idl tliree das-ses are 
CttUtd eunuchf* Tliose of the third class, to distin- 
guish titcm Ihioi tlie two odiers, m-e fn-qiiently U*rni- 
vd entire ^imudki. The wonl eunuch is tiret'kt utid 
signifies gwttrd or keeper o/ the bed. The c^dstrtition 
of adults priMluces some ciiunge in ttie dLs[MisiLion, 
Imt little in ilie bodily consllLution. Even die |Kjwer 
of engendering continues for a short time, Aci'onl- 
lug lo tbe iiecuuntji of ancient hlstoriims, tbe Greeks, 
piutictibirly \Xw byrijjuB, caslmiad women. Tbe 
laUer are said to liav« mcd fckcM htk^ aa guards of 



their wives ♦uui daugiiiers. With females, the ope- 
nition produceri a completely opposite elfect to that 
which it has tm men. The sexual appetite ceases, a 
l>eani iippeurs on tlie cbhi and upper lip, the Ujsoni 
vjiiiishcs, the voice becomes Inirsli, &c. Boeiiuiav9 
and Pott relate modern instances of this kind. No- 
thing but an inuni»iliate and fiital injury to the parts 
nudioriaies on operation of such % ital eonseqi>ence to 
the humtin race. Among the evils which reli^fious 
eiilliusiasin has lit all times produced, castration Is 
cons pic IK J us. Tlie cmjM rors Cmistimtine and Jusli* 
niiui were obligetl to use their utmor^t power to op- 
ptjse tills religious frenzy, and coitld put a stop to it 
only by punishing it like inin\ler* Tlie ^'alerians, a 
religion* sect, wliose minds had been distnicted by 
tlie example of Origen ((|. v.), not only considered 
tliis mutiliiiion of tbeiiiseives as a duty wliidi reli- 
gion iin|)osecl on them ^ but Inlieved dlemselve^ bound 
to pertbnu the same, by fiiir means or foul, on all 
diose who came into tln*ir [lower. In Italy,, tliec^as^ 
tration of h<iys» in onh^ to form dteni for toprano 
singers, has bi'eii in use for a long tiine, etnrati bav- 
ing lieen employed in the |>ontifical rluipel, ever 
since the liegi lining of tlie 17di cenltiry, to idng 
tJie treble parts. Clement XH'. prohibited Uii* 
nbusCj which, iiotwitlistmHhng^ continued tuv n locig 
time, FUidy in stime Italian towns, was not only 
suJlered, but exercLsHl witli such sliameful openness, 
tliat tile pmctitioners gave public notice of tlieir pro- 
fession. In nnxlern times, sen ere laws liavc been 
enacted aguiusi ejLstration, and tlie custom b goinv 
out of use. Beings thus mutihited, however, are 
sometimes to Ix^ found on Einxipean ^ges and in C»* 
tliolic ehurcJies. Among ilie papal singert, nre 
fixid castrates ns late as I8ji3. It is remarkable 
tttat m odious and unmitural an oj.>eration should pr<>» 
diice tlie fine eflVct on tlie tones of the singer, winch 
all must acknowletlge who can rid tlieni'ieTves of tlie 
disEigreeabie cfiect of the association. In tlie Catlio- 
lic dmrcJi, no castrate, however lie became such, is 
permitted to be an officiating priest. The |iart \% hid^ 
eunuchs liave always j clayed, wherever tliey " '^^ 
Ijelongetl to the huusehoid of princtrs, is well kn 
and some audiors lutve compared them to Ca 
priests, who, like them, liave often Ixtu tlie intrigii- 
uig advisers of sovei-«4pis, and, like dieni, are wit 
connected with society by the gentle boihts of laar- 
riage tuid family relations. 

C AST K I OT. See Scanderbeg. 
CASTRUM DDLOKIS,a Lathi tenn, signifymg 
ra»Ue of grief , has a different meaning from calafaJco. 
The latter Ls nsi^l to denote an elevatetl torn b^ coo* 
tainiiig the f ollbi of a distinguished [>erson, together 
with the laperN ai-ound^oriifonenis^arninrml bearcngE^ 
iiistTiptions, ^c. , phwed in tlie midst of a cJiurch — 
ball. The rastnim duioris is the whole room iu i * 
the eaiufuico is elevatetl, with all the decon 
The sarcopliagus, usually empty, is exposed for j 
upon an elevation coveretl witli bhick cloth, nm 
t^iiopy surroiindi'd witli !vi/j(/f/rtArrt. rfnui the < 
is laid some mark of the rank of tbe deceased, as his 
epaulette or swonl, and. when the deceased wus a 
sovereign or a member of a ruling fiimily, primely 
insignia are phtced «n siirrounduig seats. Tbe Fretiich 
call the caiftntm dohrk^ rh^peUe ordenie^ wluch b to 
Ijt^ distingitisln\l frcjin chnmbre ardenie (q. v. J, 

CASLISTHY; tlMit part of the old tbe*»sogy and 
morals, which rehites to the principles by which (US- 
cull cases of conscience (especiidly where lbi*re is o 
collision of ditl'erent duties) are to be seltle<L Katli 
calls it tbe dmkdics of con^citmce. Hence a casuist 
is a moralist who endeavoum to solve such dcuibtful 
qiiesttijns. There liave been many eelebmtini cnsu- 
Lst.s among ttie Jesuits (e. g.| Escobar, l^iiebei, Hu- 
seuUium, &c.), famous for tlieir ing^'nuity in th^ 
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uiveiiUoa of such CBses^ atid for the atnbljpiitj luid 
skigiilarity of liieir s^iludoiis. It h- iiiipi>s&ible, witli- 
out readiti^ the works of some of the CB.siListkti] 
wriUffs, to fonn tin itk^a of tlie iiig^nioii^ ajul £iiie-s|iLm 
sstijjlustry whirli they contain. 

CAT i^feii* cattiHt L.) ; a well -known domesticated, 
carnivorous t^ii.'uh*iifHHl, whose uLUidiinent apiiears tt> 
be ratJier to the dvvi'lliii^ Uuiii tlic wrsKHiii of her 
proiei'tors ; iJi wdkh respect [u-r rniidiict is v^ry op- 
posite ti> timt of tJie do^, ^vJiose alliiuire witJi nian is 
laiuitlt^l mmn di^-Uit^re^ted, ^^erstuiiil altiic hnictit, not 
to he ailKned ijy clianges ot place* or fortinie. Her 
yoiiUiiiil sporLi> cjiess, lif^utifol fur, and gentle dc- 
muTieness of maimer in after life, dlspKi<c iTuuikltuI to 
regurd liie animal wiLli kindness ; but the mo>t pcr- 
aovering Bttempts to cndtivate Iicr gixwi dispositioRs 
are foliowcd wiili such slight ssucccss, and met witJi 
%o mncli of deceit and ingmtitudej an to weary iiie 
jiHtiencc of iJie OKist benevoient. The cat lh capaljlc 
of siiowuig considerable fondness for an iiiiliviihiaU 
bnt never app«ars U> confule fully, even in tJie wann- 
est demonsiTAiUous of kiiKlness. Iter trench eroti*; 
calnuiess of dLsjiosition neetU bnt slight provocation 
to Ijc clunigetl to vengeful malignity. When hurt, or 
much alarmed, she is ready to attack her Ix^t l>ene- 
fictor witli as much fury as a sti-iuiger. Being highly 
sensitive, and fond of easi*, the ait evinces, little anx- 
iety, except for die continuiuKe of her enjoyment, 
and Ls ever prepared to seek more conifortidjlc quar- 
ters, wlienever the condition of her piitroiis may ren- 
der a movement pohtic. At what periwl cats hei-nme 
inmates of bionon habitiitioiis, it is st^rcely iKJSsibk^ 
at diia period^ to determine. Beyond douot, tJieir 
nsefnlness in destroying rats, mice, nnd otlier small 
animals, first uitrudiiced them to notice. The first 
uientioii we find made of them^ in proikjie history, is 
by Hero<iottis, tlie father of liktoriiuis, in his account 
of Egypt. {Euiet-jH-f vei lib, ii.) He speaks of them 
as diminiiJiing tlie vermin infestuig liinuan dwellings* ; 
stales some of tlie Egy]>tian siijjcrsLitions relative to 
them, IIS well as some ob&i^rvatifubi upon their breeil- 
iiig, dis|KJsitions, &c, llie celelirated natnnili>t 
Teinininck^ ki hu« excellent roonograohy of the gt nus 
/eliSf ndduceii strong reasons for Ijelieviiig lliiit tlie 
cat was originally uomestjcated in Eg)'pt, and that 
the gloved cat^ K manieuitita {chat giinte of Soutli- 
ern Africa) is, in all jirobfibility, tlie origimd stock of 
the domestic (ml. Its strong rejiemhlance in size, pro- 
portions, &c, , renders this opinion more acceptable 
tlian tliat which attrihutes tlie orimn to tlie common 
EnmjK^an wild cat, whicli is sinaler, lias a shorter, 
iliicker tail, and, indeed, would seem mtiier to be the 
domestic cat retnmed to the savage state^ than its 
original stock. 

The subtlety mid circumspection of the common 
cat are evinceii hy all its liabits and movemeiits ; and 
the observation of tliis disposition has oli^ained for it 
the name it Itenrs in most of the living languages of 
Europe. In Greek it is cnlli'i] mXau^aSf for wliidi we 
have foimd no derivation. In l4itm, it was called 
caittSf from the Bt\jective signifying cunnhigt wor^, 
n$6ile, &c. According to V'arro, this a(\}e€tive ia a 
' Sabine, and not a Roman word ; but, as we find it 
ined by Horace, in Ids ode Jd Mercatrium^ its ad- 
S^li^n into the classic vocabulary can scarcely be 
Anied. From this name, cuius ^ we have the English 
cflff, tile Cennaii katz^ the Frencli cktity &c. The do- 
mestic cat l)e longs to a genns {fdis) lietter arm4?d for 
Ujc destruction of animal life Uian all odier f|uadni- 
peds. Tlie siiort and jiowerful jaws^moveii by vigor- 
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om muscles, arc supplied with most fonnidubly treiK 
rJiunt teelh ; u ciumtng disposition, combined with 
nocturnal habits and much patience in pursuit, gives 
tiiem peat advantages over their mj; and their 
keen, huerating claws, which are alwaya pre?*erviti 
hi tile most Bcnie state by tlie pecidior arrangement 
tliat kwps them concealed when not in use, «iiables 
them to inflict a dcatli-lilow on their viciiuLs wiUi as 
uiiieli certiiiiity as tase. The cat, in a deffree, par- 
tiikes of all the attributes of her race — lies inanihufili 
for her prey, aiul seizes it by a sudden leat^ ; plays 
with her captives l>efore putting them to deatJi ; and 
does not limit her tlestnu^tiou to tiie mere gratilii-ation 
of appetite. Cold and wet are tlisagret*abie to tlur 
cat, and eleiHricity is es|jecially feared by her : ad- 
vantage uuiy tie taken ot tlte hitter circuiu'itawce to 
avert the tixnihlesome visits of the aninuiL After 
havuig once received a sliCM^k frtaii a Eeyden vial, 
hut little apprehension iie*tl be entertained of the 
cut s retuni to the siiine place. Of various aromatic 
substances, as catneporiatmint,&c.,pu« is remark- 
ably tbiid ; ami tlie wloiir of valerian appears to 
throw her into fui i^cstacy of pleasure. Tlie food of 
tlie cat, ill a state of domestication, is necessarily very 
vftdoiL^, hut always of flesh or fisli, if it can be ob- 
tained. A desire to possess herself of tlie latter 
article of diet, proves one of tlie strongest temptations 
to tlieft tliat the cat is exposed to z bi fiict, it takes a 
very seven* edocation to make her any better tliau a 
thief under any cirtimistanct^. The cat is remark* 
olile for the ietor of its eructations, as well As tlie 
jxiw erf ally offensive and phosphoms-like odour of its 
urine, (ki\ Btit, persorudly. it is a very cleanly ani- 
mal, avoitling to step ui any sort of filth, and preser\'- 
iiig its fur in a very neat condition, (if its Imbits^ 
wiieii well Lakeji care of ami much petted, it cannot 
Ije necessary to speak liere, as tliey are miiversally 
kjiowiK Equally notorious h their clanionnis uiode 
ot^ making love, which is designattnl by the tenu catpr- 
wittili/tf^, and, once heard, ctui never lie forgotten. 
'File cat goes with yotuig for sixty-tliree ckiys, and 
brings foiih trofii thr^-e to six at a btter^ which re- 
main blind for nine days. 

CAT-BIRD {tunlus fdivos, Viell ; T. Umdu$, 
W'ils,) ; a numenius and well-known species of 
American thrtish, wljich amiually sidvaucea from the 
sontl* witli the pmgress of agriculture ^ and, durinoj 
tlie summer, is found throughout the Middle and 
New En^lund States, frec^ueiituig tliickets of brMiu- 
bles, or Oie shrubl>eries ot gardens. 'Fhe note from 
wliicli tile bini obtains its name is strikingly simiJar 
to the nlauit of a kitten in distress, and would almost 
cerlainly deceive die ear of any one unacquainted 
with the cry of tliis species, Tlie cat^bird b ex- 
ceedingly familiar and unsuspicious, allowing itself 
to be closely upprt»ached, and saluting every one 

ftfLssing near its aliode by its cat-like note, U ia 
ively and active in its iiiovement^, and, but for the 
unfortunate res<^mbUince of its ordinary cry to the 
voice of an animal by ui> means a favourite, would 
be consldereil an agreeable bird, notwitlistanding its 
plain, lead-coloured phmia^e. ^ViLs<ui informs ns, 
that the cat-bin! arrives ui the lower fiarLs <>f Georgia 
aljout t!ie end of February, wlicnre he tuiers that its 
w int<»r residence is not far lUstant frf>m Florida. It 
n^aches PeiuLsyhanta by tlie second week in April, 
and lias its uesi; built by the iM^ginniiijr of May. For 
this pnrfKise, a brier or bramble tliicket, a thorn- 
hush, thick line, or fork of a fiapliug, is selecteiL 
Little attention is paid to concealmejit, tliough few 
birds are more soUcitous for tlie safety of tJieir yoiuiir. 
The nest is constructed of dry leaves, weeds, small 
twigs, and fine, dry grass, tlie inside being lined witli 
fine, blm?k, fibnius roots, 'Hie female mys four or 
five eggs, of a nnifomi greeniidi-blue colour, fft?e 
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fi-Kim spots. They generally raisse two^ and same- 
tinws Lliroe, l>ro<Kis in a season. 

TJie adimmble natiimlbt aljove m^nUoned relates, 
tJmt he sotni'linu^s, when in Ihi* woods, amiisttl Jiim- 
&i4f Willi irnitflliii/T Llii- vit>k*iit cJiirpijig; or sc|uea]ciiig 
of yoimg bin Is, lu onk^r In discover wliat species 
were in his vicinity j and tiwse scniiids, to birds in 
Uie bret^iling^ ifas^^ins, he couijiftres to Lhp. alrinn of 
firt? in a iBfge aiid ijopulous dty. l*n siicJi occasions 
ofaiartn mul cotibU'rtmtion, t\w cst-blrfl is the Jirst to 
imkf his iip|.H*amnr<\ not sins*ly, but sometimes hnlf 
a dow^n Ht li time, flying t'rom differpiit qiiaiivrs to 
the s[H>t. Other Ini-ds are varioi^sly afiected, liiit 
none i«htiw symptoms of such extreme, sutrenng. He 
hurrieii bockwnrd inid tbrwani with liauflfing wiiip;^ 
and open moutli, calling out loader «nd Ibi^tt^r, antl 
BCtiiallj sicniuniiig with distr*»ss, till he appears 
hofirse with liLs exertions. He attempts no *>llensive 
measureSj but he Ijewnik, he nnplores, in tlie most 
pathetic ti^nns witli which nature has liupplietl him, 
hihI with an "pony of feehng wldch \s truly aflectinff. 
'I'hia species does not rratlOy de^iert its nest ; and, 
when tlie egg?4 or younj^ of oUier birds are filB*"ed in 
it^ they are content to flmiw out tlie intruders, and 
conttnup llieir attentioiLs to their own hunily. When 
tJie nest and eg^ are carefully removed to aootJier 
place by man, the i»iirenl.s follow, and do not remit 
tlieir cares» Before tlie dawn, when there is scarcely 
htht enough to render it visible, tlie cat-bird gene- 
ndly bt-giiiii its song, while fluttering with grcvit 
Kprightliness fi-om buxli to bufih. His notes are 
more singntar U«in nielodions, consisting of sliorl 
imitations of otlier birds, but failing where strength i 
and cleanups of tone are rccjuisite. He appeal^ to 
stuiiy certain passages with great p^r>ev4'ninci*, 
commencing in a low key, iind, as he succeeds, as- 
cemling to a higher and freer note, unemlmrrassed 
by the presence of a sjHectntor, even witldn a few 
yards. An tit ten live li>i4'ner discovers consideirtble 
varii'ty bi liis pcrfonnnnce, apjiarently made np of a 
c»Ue<li(m of (xlil sotuids ajid quaint pfliisiiges. Tiie 
C&tr1>irtl is a great enemy to tlie eomnion tihick snake 
or iKir^c-rnniier {coful*er eQnJitrictifr)^ which rifles it.s 
nest whenever an oi>portunity offers. As the cat- 
Tiird tintfonnly attacks or [jur»ues this snake, and is 
frequently seen in the [ici of hopping eagerly after 
it, nuniennui ridiculous stories are related of its Ijeing 
fiiscinated or cliantied by the snake. The testimony 
of W ilson and Barti'Sjii sJiow tliat the bird is almost 
uniformly the aggTesst>r and victor, driving llie sJiakt* 
to its hiding-place. In one instance, the writer wit- 
nessed an attack of a i-at-bird on the black snake, 
a Inmost precisely similar to tliat related in \ViiH>n's 
Oniitliology, by his venenible friend, the naturalist 
Bnrtram. The cat-bird is nine inches long, and, at 
a sliort iHst^mce, upjx'ars nearly black, but, on a 
closer insp«»ction, is m en to l>e of a tieep slate-coiour 
abovi*, lichti At on the etlge^ of the priniories, and of 
a consitlenibly lighter sbttiM^oIour Ulow, exciiit 
under the tsiil covtrts, wliidi me of ii very iliirk n*d ; 
tile tail, which isiomuktl. and the su[>erior part of 
tlie head, as well as tlie bill and legs, are black. 

CAT ISLAND^ or ST SALVAHOH, or Gl^ 
ANAHAM, or til AMMINA ; one of the Bahama 
islands, aljout siitty niitcs in length from N. to S., 
and twelve in iti*mt*nn hreaddK ropulaiion» in 17I>T, 
<i57. This island is renuirkahle for Ijcing the first 
land of America discover* d by Colmnbus, who landed 
here Oct. 12, 149^, and itaiucd it Si Salvador. Lon, 
T6» W.; lot. gJ-.'itr N, 

CATACHMBS (caverns, grottoes, subterraneous 
Cfivc*, de>tiiiril for the sepulture of the 4* ud). The 
reelect felt for die deail, by all nations, luitiinilly 
lt«d tlieiti to some ouUvurd nuini testation of regmxi 
^ticli Hj» the |Kjnip of funeral ^leinjutie>^ or th«' mv 



sec ration of a i^articiilRr spot for sepulture, or tlj# 
erection of monimients, to tmnsiait to posterity Uie 
remembrance of tlie services or virtnes of tlie de- 
ceased, isome nations, as tfie Egyptians, constmcted 
pyramids and labyrinths to contain their moriid rti* 
mains. Others, as tlie I'hopniclans, and, after thent, 
tlie Greeks, hollowed out tlie riH'ks for tondis, sur- 
rounding tijeir touTis w ith vast nurgaaines, containing I 
the Ixmes of their fathers. Asia Xlinor* the coast of ' 
Afriai, and Cyrf^imis, attbitl instmict^ of thejie stngii- 
lar and gigantic works. The Romans, not so bcddf 
Init stiiraiore nuignifitcnt, eniU'llisliKl tlu*ir roads 
with ^iiiJtTh mausoleums anil sarcophagi of marhle^ 
consecrated to their distinguished familit*s. At a 
later periotl, when tlie change of their religion nuido 
it necessary to conceal tJiese last marks of regarti, 
tliey consecrateii vast suhtemnitoiis caverns to the 
purpc^e of toud>s. The discovery of these laonii* 
ments lias always e>:c4tei! the curiosity of travellers 
and tlie attention of ailists. The latter liave applieil 
themselves lo learn from them the character of 
architecture and painting at different eixK!lis; ami, 
though they Jiave often tound only cojirse n^presen- 
tations, the productions of art in its infonry or dfv 
cline, tliey luive occnsioimlly met with ty|>es of per- 
fection. Many monmaents of tliis description l»ave 
been preserved to our days, and still contain traces 
of the painting aiid arcliilecture wiUi which tliey 
were decomted. There are catacombs existing ht 
Syria, Persia, and among the most ancient Orientiil 
lUitions. Hut the revolutions in these com)tries,aiid 
the changes wliich tliey have oct:aslone»l, Iinve de* 
prived im of the di>ciiments which would Imve given 
as eiuut inlbnufttiim reganllng tliem. The descrip- 
tion of the catacombs in l'p[»er Kgypt gives us an 
idea of those whose existent e Ls still unknown to iis. 
They contain the histOJ*y of tlie country, and tlie cus- 
toms and nmnners of tlie j>eopk% }jainied or fcuIj*- 
tureil in many moniunents oi tJie most admi ruble 
preservation. The subtermneous caves of llies*^ 
countri*^, like almost all of the kind, have their 
origin in qimrries. From the depths of the ntoun- 
tains which contain tliein, stone was taken, whicJt 
sen eil for the laiilding of Uie neighlxmring to^nLs, 
and also of the great cflifices and pyramids whk'h or- 
nament the lautl. They are dug iji a mountain situ- 
ated in the neigfibcmrhoml of the Nde^and furnished 
the Uouuins with materirls for the conslnjction ot 
building!^ in their colonial eslBbbshnients. The ex- 
ctivations in these moitnlains are found throughout 
a space of fifteen to twenty leagues, ami form sutHer- 
raneniis caverns, which appear to be the work of 
art ; hut there is neither order nor symmetry in them. 
They contJiiii ^ ast and ohst^ure ajwiiiments, low and 
inegiilnr vaults, supported, in tlifferent par!^, willi 
pile's, left purposely by the workmen. Some holes, 
o( alxjut six feet in length aiid two feet in widitt 
rise to the conjecture, tJuit tliey were desUm 
sepiilchri^s. Cells of very small dimensions, f 
in tlie hollows of tliese obs4-iire caverns^ prove tllfnt 
to liave been the alxxle of reclnses. 

InSk'ilyanJ Asia Minor, a nnMligions nimdter of 
grottoes and exca\ ations laive been tliscovereil, t^ti- 
tuining sepiilchi"es, Some appear to iiave served n« 
retreats to tlie victims of despotistii : tlie greater piirt 
an' tlie ^^'ork of tl*e wateiN whU*h tmverse tiie niouit- 
tains of thei»e n^gions, as, for instinice, tlie great cava 
of Noto, wliich jjiisscs for one of the wonder* of 
SIdly. This cave, tlie height, length, «nd iMwnihli 
of which are ef|iial, luis Wen fomii^ by the ri%rr 
(assibili, which runs at the lK>ttoni,and Uiiverses i4 
for the leiigtJi of Uva fiilliunis. In the ijiteritir of 
this cave are u numlMT of housfcs and tombs. In tiie 
ancient Hyhln, tlicre is a grotto containing many 
frt^jkulchres, uvar wliich h tlie tomb of J.anhytn?** Al 
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Yela are aliodps for the \hm^ and oepiildin^s for ilie 
de»d, cut ill die nuks ; at Agrifi^eiihiin, siibtorm- 
npous €«vt»s, labyrinths, an J toiufis, urranp^d willi 
fffpat ortltT and syininclrjr, Thtrc art' hIw ciivpnis 
111 the enviixiiLS <if Syrn*:iisp, wliirli may l>e ranked 
witli the pruifipiil monnnituits of (Jiis liescription, 
from dieir exU'nt- and dpftLli, tlieir arc'liitectural iir- 
nainent^, mwl fnini some historical retool lections at- 
tadird to tliim^ Ib the aiUwomlw of Rome, toiliiLs 
nrf Ml aie Limes ftiand, and it is supposed tlint (Jie 
Ixjnes in tliem Iwlonged to CliristiEins. laseriptioas 
are als*:) seen on the wtiUs of Llie apartments. But, 
though tJiey nmy not liave lieen used by the Christ- 
Inns as loniljs^ it is certain that ttiey sened for piaees 
of nswmblkig for i*.ecret exercises of dievotion. Ste 
Artaud*s foyagedun* les CatacmaUt de Rome, Paris, 
181(X 

The caliicoralw* in tlie tnfii mountains of Cnpo di 
Monte, near Naples, consist of subterraner>ns gnller- 
ies, Imik, nxjms, basilicas, and rotmnios, which ex- 
tend to the distance of two Italiflu mi lets. Through- 
out tliere are i»een niches for colhns [foetiii] and hones, 
A descriptioa of llieni vns given by CeUuio, in 1643, 
They probably owe tlieir origin to tlie quajrie.s which 
atfonled tufa fi^r the vi-atls of the citieis raUenpolis 
nnd Neajjohs, and afterward^' served as S4*iiulclires for 
llie Christian congregations. 

The catacombs of raris are extensive subterraJieaus 
gulleries, to whic h you descend from the buildinu^s 
on tlie wcstenx side of the kirritre tfen/er. Tfie 
name itself, which lias heen given to this labynntJi 
of CBvenis nnd gulleries, from its res^nnblimce to the 
asylums and places tif refuge of the persecuted 
Christiaiis under Naplrs a ml llonae^infomts us of the 
piirpii'se to wliicli it 1ms laeen applietl liince ilS(S. 
These galleries were originally tin* tiiuirries from 
which iiaUeriaJs uitc exciivated fur ronstojctiug the 
edificei!* of the capital. The weight of the superin- 
cumbeot hous<\s rendeivd it neccs^a^y to prop them ; 
and when tlie cemetencs of tlie demolished cluirchcii 
and llie biirying-£frf»unils were clenred in 178tj, the 
govemiiitfit reMjlved to deposit the hones in these 
quarries, wliich were consecrated for tluit pnr^Kise. 
The relics often general ions wen* here united in Uje 
repose of the grave, Kight times as great as tlie 
h%ing tide tliat mils over this spot m its subterraneous 
populatiuu. Hy the light of wax tapers yuu dcst^eiid 
ninety feet to a world ofsilence,over which tJie Pari- 
sian police keeps watch us strictly as over tlie world 
of noise and confusion alM>ve. Vou enter a gallery, 
when* two can just go ahreasL A black streak oii 
the stones, of which Die walls consist^ pomt-s out tlie 
way, which, from tlie great number of intcr>ecting 
bye-pos^ages, it wotihl l»e dtfTtcult to ntroce witliout 
Itus aid, or without gntdei*. The jjhiin of Montrouge 
and tlie great suburb St Jacques, as well as rit 
dermiun, and, ncronliunf to some, the channel of 
the Seine, nrv tJuis unfh'nnined. Among die cu- 
riosities of thij* part of that lower world is a plan 
of tlie harlniur of Malion, which, in his hom*s of 
ieisun*, an uijjenious soldier faithfully copied, from 
memory, in t^ie materml of tlie quarries, ^'ou fi- 
nally enter the liall, whence yoM arc uslierod into 
tlie reahiis of death by tlie inscription which once 
sttjod o^er the eutiiince to the churchyard of tit Sul- 
pirc: — Has nUra mefas re^mesemit heatam spem tx~ 
MfM^rtanfes. Narrow [tassagf s between walls of ske- 
letons ; dmmbers In wliicJi nmusoleunis. altars, can- 
delabras, constructed of himian hones, with festoons 
of«kulls and thigh-bones, intersipersed, o<cnsi«u!a]ly, 
with inscriptions, not always tlie most liuppily select- 
i^d, fmm aucieut and modenT authors, excite tJie 
gloomy im pression which is always pn>duced, even in 
the most liglit minded j by tlie sight of the ilissohition 
of the huinLin fi'ai'sie* Fatigued with these honible i 



embellishments* you enters simple ciiftf-el, widiout 
lHjnes,anil conmiuing an altar wt' granite. The ijt- 
scription D. M, II et HI Septembr. MDCCXCIl. 
nnialls to memory the victims of those moumfut days 
whofsc n'nwiins are lien> united. It is tlie only spot 
m tlie whole lahyriutli, Uiat speiiks immediately to 
tlje heart of every body. On leaving these rooms, 
consecmted to deatli, where, however. tJie air is al- 
ways pn^sened pure hy m«in^ of secret passafffs, 
you may visit a geological adjinet, lormed by Mr 
Ilericoiirt de Tliury, tlie din^^-tor of iJie carrieres movm 
Pari*, who has also pybli^^hed a deH^riplion of them 
(Paris, 1816). Specimens of tlie minerals furni^^hed 
by tile regions you liiive traversed, and a colk*ctJon 
of diseaiitS bone**, in a contiguous liall, scientifically 
arrangetlp are tlie hi-Ht curiosities which these excava- 
tions offer. Three hmidn^il tois<*s east of tlie road to 
tJrleans you finaiiy ttiru to tlie light of day. We un- 
derstand tliat it luis lately been prohibital to visit 
tills reniarkiible spot, b<Hiiuse a person had lost him- 
stdf in tills labyriiitli, and bad never been heard of 
again. 

In Rome, there is a Franciscan ehun-h, under 
which, for centuries, tlie liones of tJie mouk.s of tlie 
convent, and of many persons, wiio tliink their eter- 
nal happuieiss will l>e promoted by their burial there, 
have been preserved, ingeniously arranged in col- 
umns, altars, arcJies, garlands, festoons, and archi- 
tectnral omamenls. Every year, mass is read there. 

CAT ACOUSTICS (from «»T«,and i**S*, / Arar), 
called, al>o, ^ataphotiies ; tJic scienct^ of reflect chI 
sotmtbi, or tliat fmrt of acoustics which considers dio 
properties of eclioes. See AcotutwJS* 

CATAFALCO, See CaHrum Dohns. 

C ATA L EI*S Y . I'his is a spaMnodic disease, and , 
by some regarded as a spe<.*ies of ictamn, U affects 
tile whole body, s*i as to n-nder it iniuiovable, as if 
dead. Teianus chifers from catntepstf in its subjects 
and causes. Females are most liable to tlie lust, 
while the first is equal ly protlaced in lM»tli sexes by 
appropriate causes. Tetanus is most frequently pro- 
duced by pmictured woundn of teiiduioys iextiin\H, 
and most readily in liot weather. Sometimes, how- 
ever » it occurs, like catale|isy, iadependently of 
wouiidii. The spasm is more limited in tetaiuis ^ 
MuaelimeM being most severe ui the muscles of the 
face, producing lock-Jaw^ ; now it aUat ks tlie niusrles 
of the trunk J on the fore part, producing tinpraxtfto- 
toiifjSy and now tlie muscles <>f Uie Ixick |»nrt, pmdiic- 
ing Gpisi/wtonot , or i^unature of tlie trunk Imck- 
wii nl>. 1 J uring all tJiis , the Jia tu ral tem] lem t a re ma y 
niiuiin, the pulse Ijc perfectly natural, and the seascs 
unimpaired. I nd* r ihe me>sL active anil varied treat- 
ment, tetanus lias always been a very fatal malafiy. 

Catalepsy is a luiivcrsal spasmodic disease of the 
organs of locomotion. The boly reaiains in the ptv- 
sition in whiih it may have hetn when atta*kt^ with 
the fit, and tlie hmljs pn's<'r\e any sitmition in which 
they umy lie placed, llie seuM'S are obliterdtinLand 
the mind totaUy iimctive, notlung being able to roiiMs 
tJie patient, "ihe pulse and teinpemture r* niniii na* 
tiiral, 'rh*i fit is of uncertain leiigLli ; accoitllng tt» 
some! writerSj not lasting more thiin a quaner ti( an 
hoiu-, tliough known Ijy otliei*s to l>e nuicli longer. 
This disease Is an olwtinate one, and is very liahle to 
recur, even when the patient s4H"ms in llie least re- 
s|>ect liable to a n^urrence. It h, for the most part 
a consequence of some other disease. This may Im 
a local ailection ; hut it more frequently (k'< iu*s in t\ 
generally enfeebled constitution, imluceil liy some 
grave iwilndy, or one which has been causetl by tlie 
gradual operation of unoWn'ed morbid causes. 

CATALOt^UES OF BOOKS. See Buoks^ Cw- 
itfffi^H^i o/t and liiblhgruphy, 

CATALONIA (anciently Tairuepncnsi*) ; a pro* 
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vince of Spain, Txiuiided N. hj France, E. iumI S. B. 
by the Metlitemiiiwni, J^. W. by Vali^nda, mid W . 
by Arragoii, lUs tona h nearly that of a triangle, 
Uie base Ujwanls the Mi'iJi terra iienii hekig ftbowL 140 
miU'i in leii^h, Uie sklo tuivank Fmiice li?0» and 
thut towanls Arinifon 1 JO, The country in pfeneral 
is nnmmainousi, but ijitersected with fertile valleys, 
wltiif the mountains tJieniselves are covered with 
valuidjle wooch and fruit-trees. Corn, wine, oil, flax, 
lu'inp, legumes, and almo'-it every kind of fruit j aw^ 
abundant. Here are quarries of inarble of all col- 
ours, of crystal, mid alalia^ter; also topazes, ruhiea, 
ja^Iiers, mal otlier firetdoua stones ; mines of lead, 
tin, iron, alum, vitriol^ ami salt, and, formerly, of 
gold and sUver. On the coast is a coraUSshery. 
CfUiiloiiia is naturally much less fertile tlum eitlter of 
tlieCiisUlesi but it fiir sm^i^ases both, mitl, indeed, 
€fm otlier pfOTince in Sfiaio, In tlie industry of iti^ 
tohtoitBliti, m well as the improvemeuts wliich ihey 
linrc effected in maijufiicturp!*, aj^cultun*, and com- 
laepce, Fonnhition, 8&8,818 ; ?J^qimre miles, 12,111. 
It has ustmlfy been divided into fifteen vjgueries or 
jurisdictions. The prineijial towns are mrceloim, 
Tortosa, 'I'arrapona, Gerona, and VMlla Fraiic-a dt* 
Punadci*. See Spain. 

C ATA MEN I A (derived from tJjese ti^'a (Ireek 
wonis,--ji«T», according to, and ^r, tJic month) j 
menses, the monthly diadiar|[e from the nteru^ of fe- 
males, litnwet^n the og^e^ of fourtei*n himI forty-five. 
Many have questioned whetlier tills di^^cliarge anise 
from a mere rujiture of ve^els, or whether it was 
owing to a secretory nilion. Then^ eiui he little 
doiibt of tile truth of the latter. The st^retory or- 
ffan is conifMUted tif tlie arterial vessels situated in 
Sie fundus of the uterus. The dissection of women 
who luive dieil during the time of tlu^ir menstruating 

S roves tliis. Sometimes, Uioog^h very rarely, women, 
luTiig prenfiiaiicy, menj^tnaite ; and. when this Imp- 
|M*ns, tJie discharge tnkeii plnce from thearterijil ves- 
sels of tile vuif iiiji. Duriniy prejjnmicy and lactJition^ 
when tlie pn-nsi is in gfjtul braltJi, tlie ^-atamenia, 
for the mo>t ^ mi t . i *\isv to flow. The quantity a fe- 
male ineiisinuitcs at cacli time is very various, de- 
pending on climate and a variety of other circiim- 
•tances. It Is coiumonly. in England, fi-oiu five to 
8fx ounces : it rtirtdy exceeds ei^ht. Its diinition m 
from tliree to four, uikI sometimes, though rarely, five 
days. WitJi ripspe<'t to Uie i^tnre of the dLscluir|re, 
it differs very raucli from pure blooiL It never coa- 
giilntes, bat la sometimes ijrtiraoas ; and membraiii-s 
like the det'idua, are fonneil in tIKftcult meuslniiv 
tions. In some women, it always smell <* rank and 
pefidiar ; in others, it is inodorous. The use of this 
riKiiiihfv w4r(»ti(jxi is said to W, to render tlie ulcrns 
1 conception and nutrition *»f tlie foetus • 

I uirls rarely <x>iiceive before tlie iratamenia 

apiititf, aud women rare I y jifter tiielr entire cessation^ 
but very ea&ily Mion after mensinmtion. 

CATANL4 (andetvtly €afana}t a ctly of Sicily, 
in the i-altey of Demona, on the boiilcrs of tlic valley 
of Noti>» the see of a bbhop, the ^nrt'ra|2[a^i of Mnn- 
r*^ ; 47 miles S.S. W. Messina, m E.S.K. ralemio; 
Int. 37« 30 N.; Ion. 15*^ Gt E. The population is va- 
riously eftlmated at fnnn 40 to 8O,O0C). It is ^litiuited 
on a gulf of the Mediterronean . nt tlic fi>ot of niouiit 
MUU^, This city lus Iwen rcpeatc<lly dsitinl l»y tre- 
BMndous eianliquakes, and \vt\s iaid in ruins by one i 
In 151)3, when 18,000 piH>pb' were destroyisi ; and 
upon the ?.iUiation wlik^h it CH'CUpieil^ lite present city 
h built ; tJie hiva serving, at the same lime, for a 
tomBfdtiiom, m well as a quairy, from whi«*h stone 
waa dug foe its cuiiatinctlon. Catania is revivinp^ 
Willi gnai Bpli-ndotar^ and lau much more the fea- 
iw^ of a metrofiolif and royal rrsidi*nct> tJuui Fii~ 
k'nwh The prindpoi streets are wide, and \^cll i 



paved with lava. Most of the edifices have an aif 
uf nia^nficente unknown in other parts ol the island^ 
and the to^n hu^ a title to rank among the elegunt 
cities of Europe. Here ls a university witli three Ift- 
cul ties, much celebrateti in SieUy. The inhaijttants 
liave always been noted for tlieu* superiority over Uie 
otlier Sicilians in politeness. The Bentslictine con* 
vent of St Nicholas is very large. Every |iart has 
iveen n*biiilt since tile ciirtlicpuike of U»J>;i. An olie- 
lisk of retl granite, placetl on the back ot an Lintiqite 
elepliant of touchstone, stands in tJie centre of tlic 
great square, which is formed by the t4)wndmU, semi* 
nary, and c^edral. The catheiiral, deditiateil to St 
Agatha, the patroness: of tlie city.bas suffered so much 
by eartJiqiiake^, tliat little of tlie original siructurt* re- 
mains. The otlier re li pons editices are profiLsely 
omamenled, but in a liad tasttv. The harl>our,tlioiigli 
one of the largest in the island, is not much f're- 
quentcii ; but the tnide is considerable. The exports 
are wheat, limrley, wine, oil, &c. 

CATArLASMS,ur POTLTICES, are soft com- 
pounds, intended to be a |j plied to the suriace ot tJie 
lio*ly. They are cummnnly made of meals^ |JOwden^, 
l>.iilcd pulps, Stc., niixetl willi water, mdk, or s«»nie 
other liquid* They are (billed nnapisms when mus* 
tartl fijnns their base, 

CAT APULIA (Latin, ratapuittE ; Greek, ».«- 
friXrtu) ; Certain machmes of the ancients, ftir projin^t- 
ing missiles, cliiefly hirge beiuns of wood nncf heavy 
hitones. Baliatts were engines somewhat similarly 
constructetl, but were chiefly confiiKni to the sltoot- 
ing of arrows. 




Vaiapntta, 




They may be described as ginmtlc crofs-bowi, the 
most pciwerfiil of whidi conmed not of a single 
bcjmi or spring, but of two, Inserted each into an up- 
right coil of rop<^, 90 twislcd, that the ends of tlie 
arms conld not to be dmwn towards each oilier, 
witljont pnxlocine: a most violent recoil. 

J'liny nstvrilM's die invention of cDtapnlti to the Sy- 
riiins ■ Pltttarch find Dicxlorus, to other nations. At 
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die ilc^ of JfTusnlfui, the Ronmn^i hml 3iiO fatupults 
and 40 LvilbttT. I'lie Raniun^ did iiuL r^m^ nil tlic 
parts of Uicse nmcliines with them » but only the ropt*s 
and fiistf'ningTs, with tJie m^e^^tfiry tools; and the 
sf tidier*, hndt the ratapdlLs when they wanted thrra. 
The term*! caiapult and hatista were often nsed iii- 
diM^^rimi namely j wnd, in later time.n^ tJ-ic word caiaputi 
went entirely out of n-te. \'pgetiiL's cud AnimwiJiys 
Mjircelhnus never intpcwhiee it, tuid employ ItaiiMitE 
to signify nil niaehines itimwin^ lar^e arrows or 
Inhuiis, nnd onagf^ for those tJiro\\1ng^ stones, 

CATARAt'l". By this tenn two %ery different 
dijUfliSC^ are desiariated by some writers, vis. tJie true 
cataract f mid ammirom^, or gufta sr rents. By the 
first of these terms, m its most eojiinion tii^ification» 
is underMtocid opacity of tlie cry*»talhiie leni*, or its 
eaj«iile, or Imtlu By the se-ftind h meant a diseiise 
of tiie retina, by whieh it h rendered imsMiw'eptible 
of tile action of lig^bt. In witanict, the lens bei^omes 
oim'pie, ios4^ its ininsporeiify, iiml is no lonft^r capa- 
ble ot' traiisinitting the liglit. "Ihe causes ofcatamct 
are numerous. Inlliimmation may prcxlncc it. Some- 
tiroes it Ls aseriljed to a state of tlie vessels of the 
part whieh pn-veiiLs a proper nourishment of the 
hBOS or its rapMde» It is pnxhicpd liy miHous di'^ 
eases, such as goui^ rheuimuLsm, srnjhtlu,andflceom- 
fttn\ies old age. Us earliest approtieh is marketl by 
a loss of die natm'al colonr of Uie pupil ; this iH'eom- 
in<j turbid, or Jiiliy;htly jiirey. Muscce valitantea ae- 
cojupany tlus peritxl, 'I'lu" oi>acity is not, at first, 
ovt-r the whole erystalliue, anil, most frequently, first 
attaeks the eeotre portion ; tliis bein^ turbid, ajid of 
a gn**^yi-sh eolour, while tJie surroimdihi^ |iortions re- 
main tmns|>iirent, and of tJie iLsual black colour. 
While it exists in this *Je*^e only, tlie person ean 
see in an obliipie direction. The colour of the pu- 
pil is varioitH ; mi>stly greyisluwhite or ]iearl-coloiu*- 
ed ; s«*metuiies nillk-white, or of a yellowish-jrrey ; 
now nnd then of a ^eyish- brown, and even of a dfirk- 
bniwTi or *Iark-^*y, Tht^ consi*itence of the lens 
ditTers in different mse?^. iMMng eitlier \mrd, rnul even 
horny, or very soil, as if dissolved. 

The treatment of entjinict is by a surgical opera- 
tion on ilie eye, and diiferent ojx'rations hiive l>f^cn 
tried ajitl recomiueadiHi. They all er>nsist in remov- 
iujif tiie diseased lens from iLs situiUitJU opposite the 
trtinsjia rent cornea. By oac of these opemtions, the 
cataract is d£pre*Med^ removed dr)i^iiwanls^ and kept 
fmm rising l>y the vitretuis humour. 'I'his is called 
couching. Anotlier o|x^mtion is ^-o-frortio/i , and con- 
sists in making an incision of the cornt^, and of tlie 
aipsule of the lens, hy which tlie lens may be brou£[ht 
forwanl, and tlimugh the cut in tlie cornea. The 
third 0]M'r5ition is by ahiorpiitm. This ctmsisLs in 
\voiuidm;r the capsule^breaking down tlie crystal line, 
anil bringing the fnigraents into tlie anterior chain- 
IjfT of tlie eye, where tlieyare exfM>seil to the action 
of tlie aqiM'oiis humour, and are, at lengtli, absorbc^d. 
Tliis last operation has the name Aemi^H^iis applie^l 
to it. TJie choicj* of tlie operation Ls determiiietl by 
the 4'lianicter of the aitaract. After the o|>eration, 
tlie |»atient is to lie kept from the light, and fl'om all 
means of irritation, Ir^iich meiliciiies and sue h arti- 
cles of foixl are to be prescribeil as will most eflectu- 
aliy prevent inftanimatiiin ] luul shouhl tliis ticcur, it 
mtL>i be treated by sucli means, as are tlie most sure 
to restnun or overcome it. 

jimauraait U a disi*ase of the optic nerve, and its 
continuation, Uie retina. Its caases art; ntimeroiis. 
It may be occasioneil by organic disease of the parts 
Inferred to, by mecliaiiicai pressure upon the ner^e, 
by too pjwert'ul light, by loiig-contuiued use of the 
ey<»s in tof> weak light, by rapid transition from dark- 
ness to light, aiidj^muilly, by old age. Various other, 
and some more general, causes nrny produce amauix>- 



sw. Among these are wounds of tliehend^compref^ 
sion of the bmiii, fits of apoplexy, suppressed eokls 
in die heatl, habitual inebriety, vomiting, coughing^ 
snrezing, aliectiuns of die alimentary cBim I andMmie 
of die neigli!»ouriiig visceni — die liver, for example. 
According to die activity of diese various causeii, the 
malady comes on suddenly or ffmdaally. The f>a- 
tients are somedmes unable lo bear the light, and, 
therefore, st^vk tlie tiarkmss, where sparks and ^ames 
frequently apfkear to dieir eyes. Objects sometiiaes 
ajfpear of diilerent colours, or fluctuate, sAvim, nnd 
cor I fuse themselvfs. At otlier times, the patients 
l>egin to stpiint, suffer a sevi^e pain in die Ijull of the 
eye, and a strainiug alxive die eyebrows : finally, 
they liegiii to see as if dinnigh a crape or fog, and 
only in bright dayhght f^aii distingmish accuratt^ly: 
black l!lakes antl specks apinear to hover Ijiefore their 
eyes. The greatest iiisensihilily of the retirui is oftt^n 
opp**site the centre itf the curnea; but ultima) ely 
the disease pnxhices tot-al blindness, the pypil losing 
its modon, and iKComing j>eniia neatly diiatetL l>eep 
in the eye a white speck is often visible, whieli is 
traversed by veins* According to the different causes, 
die malady is either easily cured or is ineurahle. Ite- 
ganl is especially to l>e bad to them tu die selection 
and use of remedies. 

CATARACT, in geography (from die Greek 
««-rKf«j»^Df). The English language has more words 
tlian most Europf^n languages, to ex|*res> different 
degrees of rapid and sudden de*5cent in streams of 
water. The most general term Isfalh. A consider- 
able declivity in the Ix-d of a river produces rapids ; 
wlien it rims down a precipice, it forms a caiamct j 
and, if it fells from steep to steep, in successive cata- 
racts, it is often ealled a eagcad^. In primary ami 
transition countries, rivers alM)mid in rapids: diey 
also sometimes occur in secondary regions^ but die 
descent is always mori* gentle. In ailovial districts, 
falls, of course, are very rare: tbey are almost al- 
wmy^ fbinid in tlie passage of streams fnuu the primi- 
tive to die odier forma t ions : thus lialls are found 
where die alluvial fonnations. on tlie ct>*ist of Ameri- 
ca, Ijonier on the pri!iiiti\ c fonnatitms ; but none are 
fonud in the alluviuo below. Rapids iiiul cataracts 
are often die greatt^t blessing to rugged countries, 
since diey funiish die cheapest meaiw to move nias- 
chiiies in manuliMtories, Kic. In flat couittrles, a* 
Hollaiul, the lower part of Genaauy, and the West 
Indies, people mtist resort to wtiidmillsj on account 
of the want of falls. 

Many cataracts art* remarkable for their sublimity ; 
and the fells of Niagara surpass all others of the 
known world in grjiihleiir. The whole moss of water 
which empties itself from die great inland seas of 
Nordi AmeHfU is here compressed into a cliannel of 
diree quarters of a mile in widdi, and plunges o\ er 
a pnx'ipice of l^^l to I GO feet in height. The river, 
mon* than a laileobine die falls, Ls tlivided hy (irand 
ami Navy islands, and liu.s a gradual descent of ftfty- 
seven teet from diis plai'e. The Imnks preser% e the 
level of the coiuitry , and, in some part:*, rise HX) feet 
from the water: the whole stream is coveretl with 
f«Mim and waves. At die grand felU, the river is 
diree quarters of a mile liroiid, aiMl the pr*^'ipice 
ciines n parly in a semicircle, extending in the longest 
line on the American fir t^stern side. An island, 
called Goat island, divides the cataract into two prin- 
cijial portions — the Americiui fall on tlie east, and 
the I birNe-shoi;* on the w<^t, or t.'iiu;ida side. A small 
pordoii of die Mi tm die Americmi side is cut off by 
a small island on die prectpi<!e i the rest descends in 
one Iwdy almost peqiemlieularly, from a height of 
1(j4 fi'Ct, and ICXK* feet in width. Bodi the fells on 
die American skle are crossed by bridges. Tiie 
Horse-shoe fall is tburteen feet less in heiglit, but 
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stirpos«»ffi Ihe olhrr miidi in pnimleur. The p-eiit 
hwij of Liu* water pa>^st s Uie prn ipki' wih siu-h kirt'e, 
timt it ibnns a curlml stiw^t, which strikrs the wati-r 
lie low fifiy feet from tlie hose of the pft?ci pice, and 
visitors tan |xiss behind tlie sheet m water. The 
best view of diis critiirart is from Table njck. U is 
fi-equently lulorned witli a rainbow, Sometiiues three 
are seen in the cloiiiii of spray, which rise 100 feet 
ubt>ve lite preeipic^e. 

The river Montmorent^^ forms a catamet 250 feet 
ill he'tsi:ht and Itfty feet in breadtli; nine miles below 
Quebtc. 

The (Jills of the river Chmidiere, not &r from tlie 
cutnmet jy^t mrniioiietl, are olMJUt tOO feet in heig^ht. 

The MUmxippi fonns a rataraet of fcrty feet in 
height, above its juncli<»n with tt*e Cthio. The stremii 
is 7fX> feet in width, and the surrounding couotry 
levels 

^1ie MUsmri, at a distance of 500 miles from its 
sotirces, deM^-endy 3(30 feet in eighteen mile*«, I'here 
are tliree ]»nn(*ipBl cataracts ; one of eij^hty^-Mnen* 
one of forty-5e\ en, and one of twenty-six feet tii 
lMS%ht. The river is KXXJ feet briMid^aiui tJie Mhole 
scene Ls described m most iH'autifiiL 

The falls of Faatah, in New Jersey, at Patterson, 
about ^een miles frota Newark, areanMuiflf the most 
celebfBt^ of the United Slates. The over Ls 150 
feet broody and fitlls^ in one entire sheet, into n 
chasm seventy feet in depth, and twelve wide. Its 
waters form tlie moving [jower for one of the most 
manufactiuing^ diilricts of tlie L iut«d State*. 

The Mohawk river, neur its jimrtinn witli the 
Hudson, forms tho &lls tenaed tlie l^hoes, about 
ftixty feet high. 

The Homdtonh river, In the north-west of Con- 
necticut, form* tJie finest aitiimct in New Eni^^land. 

In (ieorg^ia, tlie cataract in tlie 'ftu^coa creek is 
interesting^. It passes througfh nehainiel twejity feet 
wide, over a precipice of 1B7 feet, in one slieet^ if die 
season is wet. 

A tinular cataract occurs in the river Ache^ in Ba- 
varia; felling 200 feet, by five steps, and beings en- 
tirely scatleretl in spray. Us noise is lieard at a 
distance of several miles. 

BtUowf fatts^ on the Connecticut river^ near \^'al- 
polej are gniiMi and strildjig.^67en'« faiUf in tJje 
Hufisoii river, are similar. 

The highest cataract in Ameriai Ls that of Teffuen- 
dama, in the river Hi*gota, or Fun«a, a branch of the 
Magtialena. The river rises in tlie lofty plain, in 
which lt<jgota is siinated» 9(X)0 feet above the sea, 
and is precipitated into tlie lower connliy, tlinjtigh 
deep ravines and over steep pni'ipicrs, and family 
phaig^ps (iOtj feet into a deep cliaMn. 

TJie cataracts of the ^ile (one at Syeiie, and the 
nther some distance above) liave lieen des<:rilx^l , by 
Mr Brace, oagnuHl, priiici[j^dly fn>m (he wildness 
iad deaowtlOD of tiie Mx^ne ; but the highest of tiiem 
do«»s not eicreed forty feet in lii'iglit. 

The prinuiry regions of Euro|>e ulKiiuid in c^ta- 
nictSv 1 he torrents arpneUlom of great sii**, but tlie 
rocky Ix^ls over whicii they ronr ami dash in faam 
and spray, tlie ilnrk glens into which tl»ey rush, and 
the wildne?%M of the whole accnery^ otlen prodiiui! 
awfid enioiioiiH. 

The most remarkable eatamct in Scctlancl is tlie 
PSf^rt. Tlie fidh of Uie Clyde are also very impres- 
«ive ami Ixviutifnl. Seethe articles F^ers and f Yyi/^ 
for more jmrticolur notices of tliein. 

The ri' I'P (foilyi Ims a fall of celebrity at Trolhai- 
tfi, iu Sw«ien. It desceiuLs ItX) ftt't. 

One of ilie iiifist considerable fiills in Europe has 

^' ' * ' I in tlie river L<iWm, in Swedisli 

iii«rt as lialf a mile in %'idth^ 



.Another, of immense Kize. has l»een dtsc«jirerpd by 
Mr Hsniark, in tlic river Maameh^en^ in Nonvay.con- 
sistiiijf of tliree "separate talii*, tile whole height beings 
800 fEet. 

The Alpine highlands in Europe. al)ound in beau- 
tiful falls. The cataract near Schaffhausen is 400 
feet broofi and 70 high. 

The river Ora^^ descending from moimt Rosa into 
I till y, Ibmis a ca<*cade; Uie height of which is e«ti- 
uialeii at ^400 feet. 

The tiill of the Evans&n, floviinij from tlie same 
raomitain, Ls sLited to be IsfOO feet high. 

At Sinuhbnrh, in the canton of Bern, in Swibter- 
liind, a snmll iitrenin descends a height of 1400 
feet. 

in Italy, the fill is of Trrwi and 7Veo/i are beautiful^ 
and were celebrated even muonu the aneiejits. 

At Temi, about forty-five rnjies north of Rome, 
the Evelifto plunges over a precipice of marlile n>ck:s, 
'iOO feet hif^h. The wiiten* contain Jimej» wluch pro- 
duces miuiy pet riliict ions. 

At Tivoli, eighteen miles nortli-east of Home, ere 
the falls of the ^htiu or 7cem/io,a branch of tlie Tiber- 
It fulls nearly 100 feet ileep. 

A coni^iiimtive view of the principal cataracts in 
Uie world, and a specification of their heights, will 
\m found in I'late XVI. 

CATAHRII (from KttTa^tiv, I flow downj ; an in- 
creased secretion of nuiciLs from tlie memdmnps of 
tlie nose, fauces, and bronchia, accompanied with fe- 
ver^ and attended witli siiec^g, cough, thir^, las- 
situde, and want of appetite. I'here are two spe- 
cies of catiirrh. via., cdktrrftus d frigort^ wliich is 
very common, and is callerl a cold in the head; and 
catarrh uji a cmUagio^ the inHiienza^ or epidemic cft^ 
titrrh, which sometimes attacks a whole city. Ca- 
larrh is also spnptomutic of sevend other diseases. 
It is seldom feital, except in scrotulons habitji^ by lay- 
ing tJie foundation of plitliisis ; or wlierc it is aggne^ 
vattd, by improper treatment^ or repeated expo$iiro 
to cold, iolo some degree of jferipuemnony ; wlien 
tliere is hazard of ilie patient, pirliqularly ifadvanc- 
e<l in life, being suHbcated by tiie copious eiTusion of 
visci^l matter into tlie air-p!iH!vages. Tiie epi^ieinic 
is genenillyT but not invariahly, more sc^vere ttuui 
Uie common form of tlie tlisease. The latter is usiK 
ally left to subside spontimeoiisly, which will com- 
niouly happen in a few days, liy observing the anti- 
]»hlogi>tic regimen. If there should l>e fixeil ptiin 
of tJte cJi est, with hanhiess of tlie pulse, a little blood 
niEiy In* taken injiini die ann» or topically, followed 
by a blister ; the bovvils must be kept regular, and 
diiiphoretics employed, wilb demulcents and mild 
opiates, lu quiet the cough. When tlie disease liaiigs 
»l>oiit the patient in a chronic fonu, gentle tonicj» arid 
exptHtoraiits are requirtnl, as myrrh, squill, &c. 
Ill the epidemic catarrh, more* active evaciutlioii5 are 
often requirtMl, tlie hiiigs Wing more affected ; Init, 
tliough these .ihould lie pnimptly employed, llieyniaMi 
not Ik- carried tij>o fiir, the disease hcMiig opt to assume 
die typhoid cJifiracter in its progTcss ; anil, as Uie 
chief danger appear* to lie, tliat siifl'mmtitjn may hntv 
pen from the cmtse above mentioned, it Ls especially 
iinjKirt^iiit to promote e%iiecloratiou, first by aitlimcK 
iiiids, afierwarils by squill, tlie inhalation of stfsatn^' 
&c. , not neglecting to support tlie strength of the 
patient as the dLseus*' iulvmices, 

CATECliESLS; Uie science wliich teaclics the 
pro|»er method of insinieting Iteginneiil in tlie princi- 
ples of Uie Christian religion by qnestian and answer. 
whicli is called tlie mlrchetical mtthod. (See Afethod.) 
lleiU!e cat^hitt ami catechue. The art of tJie C8t«- 
chlst consists in being able to etidt and devclope 
Uic ideas of the youtliful minds of learner*. This 
part of rehgious science was first cultivated in mo- 
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i8fa tiineSt aitd RosenmiiUrr, DtukT, Srlimid, Wol- I 
mtlip DolLs, tirafie, Dmib, W iiit<'r, lieiiirith Miiller. | 
ftiid otliers, have particuUrly disluiguislied themsehcs . 
by Uieir writinp;** upon it, 

CATECHE'ilCAL SCHOOLS; insUhilwns for 
the elpnii^nUiry eilucjiticm of Christina Leaciiers, of 
which tlien* wprr many In Iht^ Easti-ni cJiurch from 
the secoiul to th*? fifdii rriitury. Tlipy were djlT<^rpnt 
from rat(*<"hiuueiiiiiil sclioolsp which were attaeliett 
li> aJruorit every diiirf'li* Huil whicJi were inteiultHl 
only for tlie [H*pnbr instruction of pros^-lytes, mid of 
tkw ( hildnii of thristiaiis ; whereas llie t^t€t*hetieal 
wiiooLs were hitemkHl to comnuiiiicate a Miwitifi^ 
knowledg^e of Cbrisiifmiiy, The first and most re- 
nowned wiis established ulmut the tniddle of the se- 
cond century, tor tJie F,|Ky|itiaii eliureh at AJexniMlrl»ji 
on the nKHkl of tJie fiiiaous mJkkjU of Grt^riau learn- 
ing in that pkwe, (See Akxundrian School.) Teach- 
ers hke i'anUEnits, Clement, and Urigen, £[Hve tJunn 
splendour and secnred tiieir pernumeuee. 'Iheycom- 
liirifd iji'itniction in rhetoric and omtopy» in cUi&%ical 
Gfpciim literature, and the Eclectic phi losojihy, with 
Uie principal branches of tiicolopcal study, exey^esis, 
the do<"trine!s of rcME^Jon, and tJie tradition!! of tiic 
church ; irisiingTiishi^Jll tiie jx»pular ndiffioys Ijf-lief 
from the (ino^is, or tfie thorough kjiowleuj|Te of leli- 
jfion ; e^lablbilRH] Chri<.tiari theolo»y as a science, 
and tiimliy attacked Uie dreauis of the Chiliasta (Ije- 
lievers in a miih-nniuni) ; but, by blending (ireek 
spwulalions and (inostic phanta^icH with tlie dm'~ 
trines of die clmndi, by an iiUegorical interpretation 
of tlic Bible, aihi the a^ssuniption of a S4*4'ret ^vi\^ m 
the S+rij)tiu*es, ditlerent from the liteml, contrdjutetl 
tr) djc i-^imjption ol Chrii*liiinity. The ili^itraction of 
tJie Ah^xiuitlriaii cJiim'Ji by tiie Arian cM>ntroversies 
pro veil the destniction of tJic CEitecbetiad schools in 
tlmt pbce, ulwnt the mitblle of die fourtli century. 
The catechetical school at Aiitioch appears not to 
ha^e liccn a p'nnajient irustitution, like tljc Alexan- 
drtftUf Ijut only to have lieen fomied around distin- 
gnijibed teachers, when Uiere Imppcnetl to be any in 
the place. There were some distin^ished teaehers 
in Antioch, about the year ifi^O. We liavc no certain 
informal ion, however, of the theolo^tal teachers in 
tliat place, such as Lueiaii, Dimloruij of Tarsu?^, and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, until tlie latter jiftrt of liie 
ibnptli century. These tt-achers were distiu^iished 
from tlie Alexandrian by more soIht views of Clirij*- 
ttanity, by conEning themselves to the literal inter- 
pretation of tbe Bible, by a csiatioiis use of the types 
of tlie Old Tei!itameiit, and by a Ixjider discussion of 
floctrine^^. The Nefttorlun and luiTycluiui controversies,, 
in tlu' fiftli century, drew aft*' r iJimm tJu' ruin of the 
Bthook Hi Antiot'h. Of s sitTjilnr c linrrntrr were (iie 
catedijeticAl school instituted at lulfSMi, in tlie third 
century, and destroyed in 489, and the school after- 
words ei»tablii»hed at Ni.sibis, by the Nestorians, in its 
^tead J botli of which were in M eso|K)lam i a . To th est* 
catechetical scJiools succeeded, at a later dat*', the 
cathedral iind monastic scliocds, ei»peciallyamong;the 
Western Christians, who, a^ late ai* die si xtli century, 
made u*-e of the hejittien schoob, and tind never es- 
tablished eatedit^tical schools even at Flouie. Sec 
ScAofUa. 

CATECHISM ; a Iwcik which contains the prin- 
ciples and first instruct ir>ns to be coninmnicated in 
nny brunch of knowledge, pfirtictilnrly in relitjion. 
]u modern times, the word Iuls bt^en applied more 
freely thnn formeriy. Thus we see catechisms of 
chemistxy, history, and, in France, rutechiJtm des gtns 
de ben Mem (a satire), cntechmn du 6on (on, Jtc. Tlu* 
U'oid is derived fram tlie Greek »aTnj^i*f, I sfmnd, 
I. €., into tiie ear? of tlie person lo be instructed. 
Tli« wmdj however, is chiefly iised to detirote tlie 
books that contain the reliviouj} instruction which 



any sect deems moat Important to be tanj^ht to the 
ehildrr^n nml die people^ in a popular and easy form, 
gei\erally in tlie form of question and answer. In 
tlie CatlioUc church,, eMli bishop liiis tlie right to 
make a catechism for his diocese. But, in modem 
tiini^Sj their catechisms nrc generally a pretty close 
copy of tlie one drawn up by the council of 1 rent, of 
whit'h an Eu^lbh traniilation was published in Lon- 
don (lti87), *' j^rrmittu fuperiorvm" ^iidcr the pa- 
tronage of James IL Among Protestants, the cate- 
chism of Luther acquired ^^at celebrity, and still 
cootinues to l>e iiseii by many clergymen in Germany, 
where regular instruction inrelijrion,durin^o certiiin 
period pre^-ril^Hl by law, must precetle die confiniio- 
tioii, which taki!a place iM^tweeii the tljirteenth year 
of a^e and the seventeenth. Clcroymeii, however, 
in some parts of llijit country, have Iw^en allowe<l to 
|ui1}li->-h and use their own catwhibuis ; iim! it lh a 
nuitter of no little interest, to ob^ei-ve how Uie many 
dill'erent pliilosophicnl srhooU of Ceriiainy have in- 
fluenced the tone of tlie catetliisms liy their various 
f>ysteoi^ of morals, Ike. JSonie, which we have seen, 
were books of 3QO jviffcs, aiw! ratJier philosopliical 
systems, ?f«pportid by niiinerons quotations from tlie 
lliLlc, iJiiin simple catfH.4iisms. Such catecJiism** 
however^ are goings out of ilsc. 

The catecheliciil mode of civing: instnictions in 
Clmstianity Imd mncli dec^llneif previonis to the refor- 
mniion, wlien it was revivetl* a^Jd nnmenjun cate- 
chisms sjirung: up. The proper jin^paration of such 
majmuls, the e^ommmiication of religions and inorai 
instruction in a short compas^^ jiud a simple form, is 
a tiling of no smnll diliiculty. In Enchuid.soon after 
tlie refojTiietJ religtoii was establiAlK d tliert*, a sliort 
catediisni was introduced, coasistuig of the creetl, 
the Lord's prayer and the decalogue, to whic^It a t'ew 
cautious, explaUBtory passairfs were atkled, alxiut 
l5Jit, it Lssupjxisetl by archbishop Cranmer* ''A Shorte 
ratt^'bl*ni** or Flayne Instruction » conteynyiige the 
Suinme of Christian LeartiinjiTfi.^ sett foiu-tli by the 
King's Maiesties Autlioritie for all Scholemttisters tn 
teach," was tlie work which closed die labours of 
die r*'fonners in diet reign of Eiiward VL, whose 
name it commonly Invars. It Avas printed IikiIJi inLf^ 
tin ajiii in English, in 1553, mid may fiiirly be con- 
sidered as tvimtiiiiuff the sense of the cJiurch of En£j- 
huid then e>tnbli>hi'4i. llie aitcH'Jiisra of die EngliSi 
church now in use is dni\ni uo, after die prnmtive 
manner, by way of c|nestion nnd answer* The ques- 
tions and answers relative to tJie sacmnients were 
subjoined to it, at the revision of the liturgy, in die 
first year of James L As now extant, it consists of 
(ive imrts, via. : 1. the doctrine of Uie Christian co- 
vcitnnt; 2. tlie articles of lielief; 3. the command- 
ments ; 4. tlie duty and efficacy of prayer; and 5. 
the nature and end of the holy sacraments. 

The cate<tiisni of tlie church of Scothmd h tlmt 
njrreevl upon by die As!*embly of Divines at Wcst^ 
minster, vvidi the assistance of coniniissioners from 
die chuirh of Scotland, and approved of by the Crc* 
Jieral Assemhly in tlie yenr lti48. What b called 
die Shorter Catechitmv, Is merely an abridgitiejit of 
tJic Larger, aiitt is the one in most contmon use. 

Calvin wrote acatediism, as Lutlier did ; but that 
of the former lias not enjoyed so much popularity, 
nor l>een translated into so mD.ny hingnages, as dtat 
of the latter* 

In Fri'nce, tlie catecliisms of later times exhibit 
phiin marks of poihit^l influence. The catechism of 
Napoleon, in ks tenth chapter, explicitly states in 
what li^it hi' and his fiimiiy were to be regarded. 
This celebrated chapter litis generally been uioiight 
scanihilou_s, though it was approvinl, after a fashion, 
by the pap id ntnnio. Mo:>t of the catechlsnjs pul> 
ii^ed since 18 M arc equally scandaiouSj, beeuiu*© 
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Uiey oontam illPCTlf nay^ anU-consUtuii onal , prccppts. 
When the ccmnHaints on this score Ijeciune loo loud 
to be disreganied, thfi piUfiil excuse whs nuid«, Uiat 
the ofiVn>ive turn af the puaages was owhig to er- 
rors of tl*e press. 

CATECliU {(etra Japonha) ; an extract prcpored 
from lilt* woo«l and tlic green miit of the mimo4a ca- 
techu (Lin.), and of sevcmi other trees of the same 
tntniiy, which pt)w in tlie Ha«)t Indies, principallT in 
liengal. Tiiere are tliriee sorts of catechu. The 
lif^, Qomhag eaiet'htt, h in ^qtmre pieces, uf a r^- 
disb^^brown colour^ friable^ ofn unliumi texture, frac- 
tuns uneven, of a speciiic gra\ity of about 1 39. Tlw 
aeooml, lifjigtiJ caieehu, is in roiinii fjieces, of the 
w«i^it of tliree or four oiuices, of a deep cJiot-oIaLe 
coloiu- intt^rjuiily, and resenibliDg iron rusl exiennil- 
ly, more friuble, of Uie specific ^mxkj of i-28. The 
tJnnl kuid, catechu m masaes, is in irreg^ikr pieces of 
two or tiiree ounres, of a retldisii-brown colour^ sluii- 
in|p, homom iieou^, and wnippt^d yp iit large^erved 
leaves. 1 liese Uiree kinds ot calwiju are inodorousj 
of an astringent t;kste at ^\r^if but, s<jon after^ imeel 
and BgreeubJe ; at lensl tJilis isi the case witJi the first 
and last sort. Catechu in one of Oie l>e.$t a^itrin^ents 
to be foinul in Uie materia imdkn, and [ikeiiii!^e one 
of the nio!!t in u^. 

C'ATl-iCHlJMENS Ls a name whinh was applied 
to diose eoQverl4>d Jews and lieatiiens, in the first 
ages of till* churdij who were to rc»ceive bapti«»iii, 
had a fmrlieulur piace in thii ehureh, but were not 
p«rinitted to be present at tlie ceJebration of Uie sa- 
crament. A fterwards, it was applied to tliose young 
Clirislians wlio^ for the first tiine, wished to partake 
of tins ordinance, ami, fortliispurfio^e, went through 
8 preparatory course of instruetioo, 

CATB(J<^K^ , in Iti^ir ; an Jissenibbfire of all the 
beings contained under any ^eiuis oi^ kiuil , ranged in 
order. The school philosoijlier-i disiribute all !je- 
Ingp?, ail the objecLi of our thoujEfbls or ideas, into 
certain genera or cia'iM!^} wliieh chi^S'i'-^ the (jrw*ks, 
call ctitf fortes, and tlie Latins, itmlicaments, and 
which ftfr Harris has styled philosophical ^irrangv- 
m*'nt*. The ancJents, foilowiiii^ Ari*ttotle, ^rneniUy 
niuke ten categories. Under the first all Mib^taiK « > 
er»' eoluprised, and all areklents or aUributes imdi-r 
the nine last, vii,^ pmniii^t fualityy relation, action^ 
jfattion, time, place , situation, ami hahit. This ar- 
rangement^ however, is arbitrary, Jind now nlmo^it 
exelndfd. Accordingly, wune philo^iphers think 
tJint ail nature niuy tie better considered un«ler tJie»^e 
geven dlvbtoiis — tpirit, matter, quantHu, substance^ 
Jtgurtf m^tivn, and rti(. Others nuike but two cate- 
gories, subftancr ami attrihute, or tuhjttt and acci- 
drni i or Uiree, utxident Ix^ingdividi^l ijito tlie inher- 
ent and circttrnstaniitil. The arraniie^ient of the 
ten tittegories wai^ lnorrowed frtun the Pytliagorean 
tfchool. It i-H said toluvve Wen invi-ntetl by Archytas 
of Tarenliun. From bun it pasM?d to Plato (who, 
however, aAhnittetl only five eategorics — sittf»tance, 
identity y diverttty ^moii<tn ^Bnii rei;/), and from Plato io 
AriftoLle. The Stoics held four — mhjfctit qimtUies^ 
indepfudent eirctnfutnncet, retfitive ctrcum*tanceM, For 
the eategorie* v( Kant, see Kant. 

t'A rKNAKV ; that cur\e ui the bisflier p'ometry 
whieh is fonuetJ by a diiiin or rord wlieii HJiowed to 
hang fn'^^ly between two point«i. A knowletlge of 
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K pmjienie« of tills curve is of essential ser\ iee t 
f. civil engineer, sinoe it bos been foiuid tlie be^ 
suiteiJ for domeSj and is also the cune as>mntsi by 
tlie ctiains of a suspension bridge, 1 bis curvt^ is, Ij**- 
wdeu, remarkabtc in being tlie line of swiftest de- 
sceut; that is, any body Xtv'm^r allowe<l to fall to the 
eartli through this rur\e, will descend io a shorter 
time Uiun it would finve done in any other liue what- 
tver fntia die same lieight. Tliis fact waa taken m1- 
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vantage of some years since by Mr Rtippof SVlrtPfn* 
berg, who constructed a slide on the face of a hi|tti 
and rocky eaninence on the banks of the lake Lu- 
cerne. <Jn Uie top of this acclivity was an immensie 
forest of fir tiTcs, whicJi w^ere of no use on account 
of the invpussibility of conveyuig them to a market^ 
able plate. Tlie individual alxtve nw ntifjiied con- 
structed a slide or trough of wood in tlie form of the 
catenary curve, extending from the forest to the lake, 
a distance of eight miles, doi^-n witich slide, the tre»p 
when cut and sqimrtd, are launcfied ; and such is 
tile mpiility witli whidi the logn move, tlint they de- 
scend from the top to tlie bottom of Ltie slide in six 
minutes, the workmen btHiig warned by telegraphic 
signals, Tln! trei^s are tlience conveyed with fiidlity 
to the German wean. An interesting descriptkni cif 
this slide IS given by Professor Playfiur, 

C ATERFl L L A H. See Fttpilio, 

CATGUT. The strings of certain mu$ica] instru- 
menl^, tlie cords of clocik-weights, mid those of Himc 
other nmcbuies and implements, are inaileofadense, 
stnmg animal sub^^tance;, denoniiiuiled co^ff/. It is 
made from die intestines of diflerent quadrupeds, par- 
tieubrly those of cattle and sheep. The 
tiire is chieHy ciirried on in Italy and France* 
texttire from which it is made b that whidi 
mists call the jntincular coni, which iscan^blj 
raUHl from tlie p<'ritoneni and mucous 
After a teihoiL^ and troublesome process 0«f 
scouring, fermenting, infiating, ^c, the material li 
twisteii, rubl:)etl with ho r!se-liair cords, fumigated with 
binning sulphur, to impmvc its colour^ and dried. 
Cords of ditlercnt siie, and strength, and drlicacy, 
art* obtauied from difTerent deraestic anlmaU. Tba 
intestine biMidietmiescut into nuifona stripes, with tm 
iiistnnaeiit made for the purpose. To prevent 
sive efBtivia during tlie process, and to get rid 
oily matter, Uie French make use of aii ar* 
quid, i^lleil eait df Javdle. Catgut for sti 
struments, as violins and liarps, is made f 
in Rome and Niiples. For tlie smallest violin 
3 tliicknes.^s arc iiseil ; for the largest, 7 ; 
the largest bass-viol strings, 120. In tlie 
of Naples, whence the bt^st strings, conimanl 
Roman ^ are obtaini^-dj ttiere are large mani 
of tJiis artii'le. 

t ATILIRI ,' adenommation which was appUid, 
frcuu Uie middle of the eleventli to tha thtrteenlJl 
century, to several parties and sects, tliat ap pfw d 
first in Londitirtly, ami afterwards io otlier 
of the West, and which weiv violently 
on account of their Mani cli can tenets niid 
As tliey onginatetl in Bulgaria, they were 
tennt'd Iiul£^ariaHs, whence aroj« Uie Fneudl 
of abu^ie, Bougres. Sometimes, in token of 
contemptibleness, as nwn of the loweht etasft, 
were called Patarenes, or Patarinrs, from 
region of biwl reputation near P^lilan ; 
Pidtlicans, or Popeiiies, aiiit, in tlie Low Ci 
Piphlei, But the tno^^t general mune, by wUdk 
they were denoted^ in the middle ag^es, was £V 
thari feither fnmi **/«;*!, the pure, which llwf 
claimed to be, or from the natiomil appellatiott Om- 
zfir«^ Ixt-ause they were said to Imve proeetedrtl hiM 
Clwizary, the preheat Critnea ; whence Atiaefp tit 
tiermnn wortl tor heretics). 

The religions views and pnwlife of the fi«clfr nsae 
prchendeir under tliis name di tiered much, ai^noRlisf 
to Uie age luid country in which tiiey appi'ared, iM 
acconhng to die spirit of their leaders * fint liiry lil 
iigretd in an oljstiuate resistanre to Ct«:* ' .^ad 

ill tlie fijllowing pitiuts of dtMirine and j^: 

— In coiuiiioii with the old ManicJiejui-, ^.^^ ,, ,«4^ 
esteeming Manes a prophet, they entertained M 
a\ci-sjou to the mixtun; of Judtujon in Christinit^ 
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p p nfiwft l (J»e diialUm totidu'd in wTi(Uurjil Ian- 
gtiiiffe, wliidi |jlaces tlie devil iK^rly on a level witli 
Gm, fuid f^itertiuiietl tlie coiweit i>f a bi^li juoml 
fierfet^LiiJi!. The iMuence of Ariaii ami I'latuiiic 
iiuUoiii^ wus roiL^|iiciLoiis in Uit^ir ex^ilHimUuiiH of lIip 
lUx trine uf tlie 'rriuity, which defimd tlie Fatlier to 
Ije tJie imity of tlie divuie wiii^ llie Son, or Logtis^ 
to b*! his lirst thotiglii, and Ujc Spirit to be tFidr 
c<inimmi u|>eratiu«» In every goad mail tJiey saw a 
Climt, mid, tiierefone, io tlieir congregatiuus, sejifi- 
Fated Uie fltMrt fruni the novices* The merit of the 
Redleenier tliey lj<"iieveJ to consist more in lib ex- 
ample ttiiui in hi^ expiatory deadi, and built ttieir 
ho|K^j!. of hiippiness, fui- die eoiisnnmmtiunof whit^lia 
reiiijrn^liiiii of li»e btidy did n<ii iippear to them 
requisite, on their own virtue. They i-epfardeil the 
exjiitatioii of the soul ovej the mortttl nature, so as to 
liec'oiue wholly alisiorlied in mystical eon tempi alio n, 
as die liighe^t .stage m die reU|rk}ii« life of man. 
They despised the amsa, die service of the altar, and 
similar oerejDcmies, as mepe vanity. The adoration 
of tlie cross, of saints, and relics, together with all 
wrliitniry ^lejiances and good works, so ealltHl, they 
*i«^'ined idle i^upefstidou. The daily ble»ising of their 
meats uimI chinks they esteemed ec||uivaieiit to the 
^ceh'bnitiou of die euicliarist. The imposition of iJie 
hand* *if spotless teaehers served for die etimmnni- 
ciition of the Spirit, for baptism, mid ils a plcnlee of 
tli« forgiveness of sins. Deep devotum *>f the iieart 
in prayer, ami a life t»f pmty, ctinnecte<l uitli al>sti- 
neiice from ^xusl pleasrur^, and lium die use of 
stimuIatiRg^ foixl, were dieir exereises of piety » The 
kiieLs of popery, nud the whole estahllshiiient of 
die CaUtolic priestho<Kl^ us it tlien exi»ited, they 
looked upon as uiiehrisiiiin and pemiciotLs. They 
iiuiistett oil the reslnrarion of the apostolic simplicity, 
and the lilend fiilfilmeut of the precepts of the New 
T**stumeiit, whit h they read, indeed^ witii assiihuty, 
but fnqueiitly mlsunderstoixL In an Q^e when 
die heartless Mihtilties of dialectics, die mi*iiLBLDifaI 
admiuistmtion of divine worship, ami die Sf/andalous 
uunul!} of tlie clergy, widened more imd more tlie 
breach iM'tween religion ami die estahlishe<l rhtin^h, 
stieh ilixlrines ami maxims nt^^'esstirily met vvidi rjj- 
l>rolif«tiuii, on accoiuit of their op^KJsition to die pre- 
valeut practices. 

11 le pietT and morality at whtcli most of die sepa- 
raiist!» diligeudy aimed, the cbartn of their secret 
coniiexioii , and the hierh intelligence of tbinfs sacred 
to wJiich tliey made cKiim, die warmth of their myji- 
tidsBi, and tlie muvkig power of their simple wor- 
ship, procuretl them many adlierent^, and diose not 
frtim the conuaon people merely* They were joined 
by the dLsconteiited of all classes, even by the elerj^ 
niid nobles; whence tliey were called, in Frant^, 
ftofi* hffmmes, good^ i. e, noble, people ; and, in the 
nule state of die existing jxiliticat c*mstitut ions, amid 
tlie confusion of civil wars and eixlesiustieut contro- 
versy, their congregations p with little mutual con- 
nexion, iind not meiiaeing tlie state with dans^e^r, 
^xere able to pursue widi impunity, for years, their 
quiet course. But these iecta were not free from 
rorruplions. The nocturnal assemblies, the com- 
imuiity of roods, the homeless, roving life (on ac- 
count of wliii-h se\'enj;l of them were called Paua- 
gerif Fasgagmi), and the contempt of die marriage 
fllste^ wliid* originated in ascetic views, gave rise, m 
toamj cases, since they pemiitted tlie two sexes to 
live together, to gross iimnoralities ; and the myitisry, 
I in which tliey enveloped their religtotia exercises, 
fiometinied served to conceal the errors of an un- 
bndled fanatlcisfTt. But, when die old denominatuins 
became disgraced by stich errors, new lenclers, and 
, refbnns in docirine and lift-, gave rist^ tjo new sects, 
^^ and im|iarted a fresh impiike to die once excited 
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spirit of separation. From dus originatetl Oic exciie- 
meuts octiLsiuutHi anionic the people of Fmnee, Swit- 
lerland, and Italy, by reter liniys, ajid Henrj und 
Aniokl of Hi"escia, in the twelfdi eentnry, whicii in* 
trrxhiced die names PehvBruvians, Henrkiant^ luid 
^rixtAdUt*^ See Arndd of Breccia. 

Tile ei'clesiiistical uuthority now became tea Ions 
in setux^liing out and pmiishiiig heretics * so that the^e 
new, but micoimeclwl, classes of Catliari soon be- 
cimie extinct. The older Ciidiari, Publicans, Pata- 
renes, &c., liad the prudence, wherever they were 
stltled, to ailliere publicly to the Cadiolic church, 
and to hold their private meetings in tlie niglit. 
They eveii allowed die persecuted meml)ers to liave 
recourse, liefore the s^viritual courts, to lui appan^nt 
rei^antation ; hot, the attentiom of diese autJiorities 
l>eing once excited, and the pupes carryuig on Oie 
persecution of die heretics by their own legates, and 
establishing the horrible inquisititjn in die thirteenth 
century, the most blameless life, and the iitmo^ 
setTfcy ui the peffbrmaiice of religious exerrbes, no 
longer affortlecf sectirity to these lietenxlox lielievew. 
Ilie fate of the Alliigenses (t|. v.), who were mainly 
Catlmri^ finally produced the overthrow of all diia 
fiunJiy of sects in the diirteenth century. The Wal* 
denses (q. v.) alone, who were mijusdy confounded 
widi die Calhari, escaped. No sects, of a later 
origin, liave lionie this general appellation. 

t" ATH ARINE, ST ; a virgin of Alexandria, wlio, 
acconling to CnUioUc tradition, suffered martyrdcmi 
iindfT Miiximin, slxnit A.D, ^^i6. She is represented 
widi a pi«<"e of a wheel ; and the legend of her 
iiiiirringe with Christ has lieen i>atnted by sevenil ot 
the first masters, Corrt*ggio's Cathamiejn Dresden, 
is l)«iutifuL — riiere are two odier St Catliarinefl 
mentioned. — The knights of St Catluirine on mount 
;?inai are an micient military order, institutt^ for tlie 
protection of die pilgrims who came to vi>it die tomb 
of St Cadmrine^ on this mountain. In Russiii^ the 
order of St Cndiarine is a distinction for huhes, insti- 
tuted liy Catharine, wife of i*eter die Great, tn me- 
mory of his signal escapt^ from the Turks in 1711. 

CATHARfNE OF FRANCE, queen of England, 
youngest cliild of Charles VT. and Isabella of Bava- 
ria, wiis bom in 1401, and, ui I4ii0, was married to 
Henry \^^. of Kngland, wlio was then declared suc- 
cessor to die cri>wn of France. To t!iis prince sfie 
borc' Henry VI., crownetl in his cradle king of Ijoth 
countries. After die death of Henry, Cadmrine 
pri\ atcly married Owen Theodore, or Tudor, a \Vf4sh 
geiitlfimin uf small fortune, but descended from the 
ancient Briiisti princes. By this marriage slie iiad 
two sons, the eldest of wliom, l-2ilmmxl, earl of Ftich* 
mond, by a marriofe with Margaret Beauiort, t>f die 
legitimated branch of Lancaster, l>eciune fiither of 
Henry \'II,, and founder of die bouse of Tudor. 
Cathiiriiie was treated \* ith some rigour, on die dis- 
covery of her second marriage, and died in die prune 
of life, in 1438. 

CATHARINE OF ARRACON, queen of Eng- 
land, die youngest daughter of Fertluifuwl of Arrngon 
and Isnl>ella of Castile, wns liorii in iiHS. In 1501, 
slie was marri^ed to Arthur prince of Wales, son of 
Henry \1I. Her hnsUmd dying aftfuit five months 
after, die king, imvvilling to ret tin i her dow^, eaus*tl 
her to be contracted to his renmuiing son Henry, 
and ^a dispeJisBtion was procuretl from die poi>e for 
tliat* purpose. In his fiiteendi year, tite prince made 
a public protest against the marriage ; but, at length, 
yielding to the representations of his council, be 
c'oasented to ratify the contract, and, on his iu res>itia 
to the thnme, in 1509, was crownetl widi h* r. The 
inequality of tlieir ageff.and tlie capricious disjHJNiitlon 
of Hi^iry, were cimimstjinc«*s very adverse to the 
durability of tiieir union ^ ami it seems si)rpri«iiig diat 
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Cnthiirine shouJd liave acqiiiriHl mtl reUiioed an ascf^iK 
deiicy over tlu^atff^tioiis oftlie kin^ fi»t nearly twenty 
yt^ars. 'Hit* want of mnlf Ksui', briwever, proved a 
tfource of disquuHmie to jmo.&iui st-rufties, ren\ or 
}iretendeil, tit len|2^Lli iiitise in libi miiul concemiMw 
tlir Ifigiiiity of tlifir mii(»ii. wbicli were greatly eii- 
fitrc***] by 11 ffrovvini^ (mssioii for Aime Boleyii, ouv 
tjf th** queen b nmub of honour. He spe«lily made 
a[>plk'ntion to Rome for a divorce from CadiiiriiM*, 
All eiu'oiiramnff answer wti* reUirnetl, mid a db^jK'n- 
sution pnimisedr it being tlie interest of tlie pope to 
fuvour the EngJifth king. Overawed, howi^ver, by 
tlie power of Uie emperor Charles V., t'atliariiK*'!, 
nephew, the conduct of tlie pontifl', wlio dept'iub^i 
Upon the empire, bi«iine erabarnissetl and liesiuiiiii*. 
Catiiariue, nieAnwhile, eonducted hers^^if with geii- 
tJenex* and finnness, and coidtl not in miy way \w iiv 
diicwl to consent U* aii act, whifch woiibl render her 
dnii^htcr illegitimate, and sftain her with tlie impnta- 
tion of ilu^e^t. Heiuj^ eite<l Ijefore tlie jiapal le^te^, 
cat\bimU \V<jbey and Cuiupe^mo, in ISiJO, s>Ue dt*- 
cJured ttiat «die would not submit her raase to lineir 
juiJ^^nent, l»ut appealed to tlie court at Rome ; which 
det'lanilkm was declared coiiHimacioys. The syl>- 
teffuces of the po|»e at leii|rtii mduceil ibe kia^ to 
deckk the afl'air for himself ; and tlie researiiieui ex- 
jiressed on tliis wc^isiou, by tlie cowt of Uoinej nro- 
voked him t<> throw offhin submission to it. anil declare 
himself heail *jf tlie Frifjlish church— a result of royal 
caprice more cun.ni^ and iiujMirtant tlum most ixi his- 
tory. In 1533;^ ijc imirrjed Anne Boleyu ; upon 
which Catharine, no longer consi^iered quwn of En^- 
IbimI, retired to Amptliiil in Bedfordsliire. Cnunner, 
now niised to tlie primacy, pronourwed the sentence 
of divorCfSf notwitlLstmidui^ which, Cathnrine still 
penisted m maitttj^uuing her claims. She dietl in 
Jaituiiry^ I53ti. Sliortly before iier death, iiJie wrote 
a letter to iJie kat^, reconanendinnf their daurrhter 
laftem^ank queen Niary) to his. protectiiai^ praying 
for Uie ^Ivatiou of his soul ^ and as«yrijij» him of her 
fur^iveiic><« and imabAted aflectioa, Ihe j^iutlios of 
tbi^ c[ii^tlc Ls siiid to have drawn tears from Henry, 
* ho was never backward In ficknov^leil^ng tJie vir- 
tues of his injurwl wife, who certnuily aitetl with 
eminent dignity and consistency. Several devotional 
treatises liave U^n uttributftl to Catliarine, which 
beloiw to queen Catliarine Parr. 

CATHARINE DE MEDICI ; wife of Henry Tl., 
king of Fmnce ; born at Florence in 15 11^ ; the only 
daugliter of Lorenzo de Medici, duke of Trbiuo, aiMJ 
the niece of p*ipe Clement \ IL Pmnci^ I. consented 
tJiat hi* son Henry should marry her. only lie- 
CStMe he did not lielie^'e she ever would asceinl tJie 
thixmej and hecauM^ he was in ffreat ^-airt of va oney , 
which Lorenio could fumkh Tiim. The umrriii^e 
Wia celebrateil at Marseilles in 16^3. CBlhorine 
was equally jErtfted with beauty and tntents, aiul had 
cultivated her taste for the fine art*« in Florence ; hut, 
at the same time, imbibed lIjc fier^'ertinl principles of 
politics then prevailing in Italy, wliich justified a 
constant re^rt to calml, intrigneit, and treachery, 
and are particularly uiLsuited t4i tlw |rovemiDeiit of 
large empires. Caduirine's aialation wai^ tinbotillded. 
She aacriiiced FHince and her cltililren to tlie poaskm 
hr fUliijg ; iMit she never aimed !>teadily at oneffreat 
0tid,aiidrbad no profound views of {Milicy. The n^ 
taation in which slie was placed, on tier arrived at 
the French court, jETave her great opptirtnnity to yter- 
f' r in li^e art of di^imutation. Hie fl/ittered 

n Jie9.s d' Ettimjie*, tlie mi stress of tJ le king , 
iktmi i>uuia de Poi4ief9| the iuiiiire«« of her own biif»- 
hiad^lliiRigtiaiCiatwiiladicihitcdejkhotlier. Prom 
hm mmtat imliteretice, she miglit luive l^een ^up^ 
fftHfl iocUnfd to »liun die tumtjlt of public aBair^ ; Vmt, 
tha death ui Henry iL,m 1569» made her uiiiH 



tress of liersi4f, slie pluageil her cldldpen in n wly 
of plTOsures, partly to enervate tliem liy dissipaiici 
partly from a natural inelinjition towards protiig^idrtf^ 
and, in the midst of Uiese extrava«jrancies, cruel 
bloody measure-N were executed, tlie tiiemory of whi< 
still makes men shiidiler, I ler authority was limiti 
under tlie rei^n *if Fmncis II,, her eldest .wn, sux 
Urn prince, by hb marriage widi tlie unfbrtmu 
.Mary Stuart, was entirely devotetl to die party i 
tlie Guises- Jealous of a power she did not exeiri* 
Cailiiirme iJien decided to favour the Fn)te5!t-nntJ 
If it liad not been tVir her pntroaagi*, by which 
ambition (if tlu' chiefs of the Huguenot«» was 
muhited, ttie conilictin^f reli^iiou^ opiniom in FniiM 
never would have caused sucJi lasting civil waj 
CfUluiriue felt herself eiidmrraesed, l^ this indu 
genee towanls the iimovauirs, when tlie tleatli 
Francis IL placet! the reins of ewemnient, duria 
the minority of Cliarles IX., in her hand*. Wavi 
ing lietween tJie (iuises on one side, who hml 
themselves at the heii*l of tlie Catholics, and Coin 
aiai Coljijiiy on the other, who Imd become veij 
powert'iil by die aid of tJie l*rotestants, she wa«« ( 
stanlly obli^i-d to resort to inirignes, which fiiiled 
priK'ure her m mvich power as she uiight easily have 
j*aliied by opeimess of conduct. De*«.pi*ie<i by all 
parties, but consoled if slie could der- '^ Sfl 

takinjf aniis only to treat, ami never t(> li^H 

tint preparing the matemls ft^r n new rr ,. ,w ii*^' 
broii£rlit Charles IX., when iu' lin-.iiuc «»1 iti:» , iiuu 
a silualbti m which he must eiilirr mnkr tiie royal 
authority sulx>i-dinate to a powerful party, or cfi(b«; 
Y&rt of his subjects to ht nutssiuretl, iu the hope, at 
wnt a doubtfyl one, of s^ubduing faction. The mas- 
sacre of St Bartholomew (see Barthoiemew^ maawcre 
of) was her work. She induced the king to prac* 
tise a dis!,iiiiulatioii fiireign to his etiarader ; aiid, as 
often as he evinced a dis|>osttion to free hiinseif from 
a dependeufce of which he was asliamed, she knew 
how to prevent him, by the fear and jealousy wMiicii 
slie excited in him by favoyring liis brother He 
After tlie deatli of t'lmrles IX., Catliaritie I 
again regent of the kingdom, till the return of Hen 
III., then king of Pohind. She contributed to 
many misfortunes of Im reign, by the measu 
whith she had »do|iteil pn viously to its cnomieiu 
ment , and by the intrigues in which she was uninte 
rupiedly engaged. At tier death, in 1589, Fn 
was in a state of complete dlNniemliennenL 1 1 
religious contests were, in reality, very indiienent ( 
her. Tha conaeqweiices she wm not able 10 < 
cinve. She was ready to risk life for the gratlfi 
lion of her ambition. She was equally artful in unU 
ing her adhcretiLs.aiid in promoting ili^iistim anion 
her adversaries. Slie was extravagant lo folly, 
was unable to limit her ex^ienses. To thoie who < 
recteil her atLeniitm to tlie prodigal eicpenditliia 4 
die public treasm-e, sl)e ib-ed to say, ** One I 
live." Htr example contrilmted greatly to i 
tlie comq»tion ot morals which prevailed 
time. Her maimers, liowever, were eieg 
she took a lively interest in the M-iem^es i 
She caused valuable mmiusiLTipts to be 1 
Greece and Italy, and the Tuilleries, tuid I 
de Soissons to be built. In the provincca^ 1 
veml caaitles were erected by her onler, diat 
for the beauty of tlieir architecture, in an ; ^ 
the principles of tlieart were stdl unknown inTi 

She had two daugtiters, Elkabeth, marrifd to 1 

tl. of Spain in I5^\i, and Margaretta (q. v.) of Valo 
marriea to Henry of Na^Tirre, afterwards Henry f 

CATHARIXE OF BRA(; A N/A. wife of CharU^ 
H., king of tlnglanJ, :iiuT djnjirtiii>r of Jolm IV. kin*^ 
of Port ucal , wan I h In! mi , she marrit^ 

Churlei II., in wh^ a lung enduivd all tlia 
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nrsflcct and moitificadoii his dissolute oondnct was 
caicalated to luflict upon her. This endunnce was 
also rendered greater oy her proving unfiruitfiil ; but 
she supported herself with great equanimity^ and^ 
after the death of Charles, received much attention 
and respect. In 1603, she returned to Portugal, 
where, in 1704, she was made regent by her brother, 
don Pedro, whose increasing infirmities rendered re- 
tirement necessary. In Uiis situation, Catharine 
showed considerable abilities, carrying on the war 
against Spain with great firmness and success. She 
^d&d in 1705, agetl 67. 

CATHARINE I., empress of Russia: The early 
history of this remarkable woman is uncertain. Ac- 
cordinff to some accounts, she was the daughter of a 
Catholic peasant in Lithuania, by name Samuel, for 
he had (as is frequently the case there) no femily 
name. It is said that she was bom in 1686, named 
Martha, »nd placed, by her poor parents, in the ser- 
vice of a Lutheran dereyman, named />ati/, at Roop, 
in the circle of Riga, where she imbibed the princi- 
ples of the Protestant religion. She then removed 
td Marienburg, a small viibge in the circle of Wen- 
den, and entered the service of a clergyman named 
Gluck, who caused her to be mstructed in the Lu- 
theran reli^on. Here she was married to a Swedish 
dragoon, ^ut, a few days after, he was obliged to 
repair to the field, and the Russians, within a short 
period, took Marienburs, in 1702. Martha fell into 
the hands of general Scheremetjeff, who relinquished 
her to prince MenzikoflT. Whue in his possession, 
she was seen by Peter the Great, who made her his 
mistress. She became a proselyte to the Greek 
cliurch, and assumed the name of Catharine Alexiew- 
na. In 1708 and 1709, she bore tlie emperor the 
princesses Anna and Elisabeth, the first of whom be- 
came the duchess of Holstein by marriage, and mo- 
ther of Peter III. The second became empress of 
Russia. In 1713, the emperor publicly acknowledged 
her liis wife. She was subsequently proclaimed em- 
press, and crowned in Moscow. Besides the daugh- 
ters above named, she bore the emperor five more 
children, all of whom died early. The princesses 
Anna and Elizabeth were declared legitimate. Bv 
her kindness, by her perseverance, and, above all, 
by her intelligence, she gained possession of the heart 
of tlie emperor. W hen Peter, with his army, seemed 
hreparably lost pn the Pruth, in 171 1, Catharine, in 
connexion with Ostermann and Schaffiroff, endea- 
voured to win over tlie grand vizier ; and, having 
succeeded, by bribing his confidant with her jewels, 
she disclosed her plan to the emperor, who gave it 
his approbation, and was soon relieved. She after- 
varos received many proofs of the gratitude of her 
husband. (Her coronation, as empress, in Moscow, 
which some place in 1718, took place, according to 
Weber and Bereholz, in 1724). Petex even deemed 
her worthy of beuig his successor. But, in the latter 
part of 1724, she fell imder his displeasure. Her 
chamberlain Mons^ wiOi whom Peter had found her 
teied ieie, was beheaded, on pretence that he had 
been bribed by the enemies of Russia ; and she was 
obliged to view the head of Mons nailed to a gibbet. 
This, however, is only an anecdote, and the afiair of 
Mons remains a mystery. MenzikoflT, who had al- 
ways manifested much attachment to her, had now 
been in disgrace for some time, and Peter had very 
frequent attacks of bodily pain, which were inter- 
rupted by dreadful explosions of rage. These cir- 
cumstances made Catharine's situation critical, and 
her anticipations of the future must have been the 
more melancholy, as the emperor had uttered some 
threats of a change m the succession to her disad- 
▼antace. To prevent such an event, she applied to 
Mensikoff; and, by the prude&e of Jaguschinski, 



who then enjoyed the fiivoiur of Peter, and whom sJie 
gamed over, a recondliation was effected with tlie 
emperor. The empress and the favourite were la- 
bouring to confirm their improving prospects, when 
Peter the Great died, Jan. 28, 1725. Catharine, 
Menzikoff, and Jagusdiinski considered it necessary 
to keep the death of the emperor a secret, untU, by 
Judicious arrangements, they had secured the succes- 
sion of the throne to the empress. Theophanes. 
archbishop of Plescow, swore before the people ana 
troops, that Peter, on his death-bed, had declared 
Catharine alone worthy to succeed him ui the go- 
vernment. She was then proclaimed empress and 
autocrat of all the Russias,and the oath of allegiance 
to her was taken anew. At first, tlie cabinet pursued 
the plans of Peter, and, under Menzikoff 's manage- 
ment, the administration was conducted with r^n- 
siderable ability. But the pernicious influence of 
favourites was soon felt, and great errors crept uito 
the administration. Catharine died suddenly, on the 
17th of May, 1727, in the forty-second year of her 
age. Her death was probably hastened by excess in 
the use of Tokay wine and anient spirits. 

CATHARINE II., empress of Russia, a woman of 
remarkable ability, was bom at Stettin, April 25th, 
1729, where her &ther. Christian Augustus, prince 
of Anhalt-Zerbst, and Prussian field-marshal, was 
governor. Her name was originally So^Mi Augusta, 
The empress Elizabeth, at the instigation of Frederic 
II., chose her for the wife of Peter, her nephew, 
whom she appointed her successor. The young 
princess accompanied her mother to Russia, where 
she joined the Greek church, and adopted the name 
of Catharine Alexiewna, given to her by the empress. 
The marriage was celebrated Sept 1st, 1745. It 
was not a happy one, but Catharine found recreation 
in the improvement of her mind. She was endowed 
with uncommon strength of character ; but the ar- 
dour of her temperament, and the ill-treatment of 
her husband, led her into errors which had the 
most injurious influence on her whole political life. 
Amonpt the friends of her husband, count Soltikoff 
was distinguished for talent and the graces of his 
person. He attracted the attention of Catharine, 
and an intimate connexion between them was the 
consequence. When Soltikoff, who was employed 
in foreign embassies, grew indifferent to Catharine, 
a young Pole, Stanislaus Augustus Poniatowski, 
celebrated both for his good and ill fortune, gained 
the affections of the grand princess. Their intimacy 
was known to the empress, but did not appear to 
displease her; and it was at her recommendation 
that Augustus III. appointed. Poniatowski his am- 
bassador at the court of St Petersburg. This con- 
nexion created alarm at Paris. France, at that time 
at war with Britain, had formed a secret treaty 
with Austria, and drawn Russia into the same. 
Poniatowski was known to be a warm adherent of 
Britain, and it was feared that, through his influ- 
ence on the princess, he mieht prejudice Elisabeth 
against France ; and Louis A V. endeavoured to in- 
duce the king of Poland to recall him. In the year 
1761, Elizabeth died, and Peter III. ascended tlie 
throne. The emperor now became still more alien, 
ated from his wife. Peter lived in the greatest dis- 
sipation, and on such intimate terms with a lady of 
the court, named Elizabeth fVoronzoff, that it was 
generally thought that he would repudiate Catharine, 
and marry his mistress. The empress, therefore/ 
was obliged to take measures for her personal secu- 
rity. At the same time, Peter grew continually more 
and more unpopular with his subjects, owing to his 
blind predilection for the Prussian military diKipline^ 
his politics, and the fitults of his character. This 
led to a conspiracy, at iht head of which were tha 
o 2 
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icotiot Rasumowski, tixml ranin, tlie enter- 
^ princpsi Daschkot!', aiid u yoiiii^ officer of 
J guanls, Gregory Urloff, who, sinc<» Poniatowr^^ki's 
jnrture. hail taken tus place in Cutluiriiip".^ aWec- 
tkins. All tlwjs© who were dissatisfied, or who ex- 
pecrt^ to gniii hj a dmng^, joined tJiL§ cunspijnicy. 
Vimin aiKi Uie gretiter part of tlie ronspirators were 
acttjiitetl ouly by the desire to place Uie minor prince, 
Paul, o« tlie tlu-one, under llje gunnliiuuship of the 
empress, and a council of the empire. But tiiL» plan 
-WBS cfaiuiecd through the influence of die Orlogs. 
The guards were the irst to swear allegiance tu Uie 
empress^ on her preseuLing herself tij Lliejn at Peter- 
hot!'^ on tlie morning of July 9, 170^; and Alexei 
OrJoff prevaiied on I'eptow^ who ni'as aften^vards ap- 
pointed aoiator, to r^d^ at tlie Kazan rhiurh, iit- 
•lead of the proclamation of tlie conspiratorv in &- 
Your of tlie young prince, one annouujdne the eleva- 
tioo of CatJuirine to the tlirune. Peter died^ a few 
days after, in prison. The aocaisatioii agiiinst Cntlin- 
rine, of Imving ctmtribniBd to hasten mis event, ia 
wiifaoat fbuodatioiL The young, ambit iot» pKncess, 
negieded by her husbood, whom she did not respect, 
remained pas»ve on the oocasioDf yielded to eircum^ 
glances, which were, it is true, propitious to her, and 
consoled herself for an crvent which she ootdd not re- 
medy. She knew how to gain tJie aflec^tioiis of ttie 
people by nattering their vanity ; sliuwed great re- 
spect for their reliipon ; cau^sed herself to be cjxjwn- 
ed at Moscow with great pomp ; devoted herself to 
the promotioa of aericulture ami commerce^ and the 
craackm of a nimu force ; unproved the laws^ and 
showed the greaicst activity in tlie luiministration of 
the internal aa weU as tlie external affiun of RussJa. 
A year after her asceiKioii to the throne, she forced 
the Courlanders to dbplacc tJu'Lr new duke. Charter 
of Saxony, and to recall Bircji, who v^'^s extremely 
odious to the nobles. After the death of Augiistn? 
HI., king of Poland, she was tJie means of Stanislaus 
Poniatow^ki's bein^ crowned at War^w. But, will 1st 
siie Wii*» forcing this king on the Poles, the number of 
tlie mnlcoiiietitA in her own empire increased, and se^ 
veral nltempta runiost her lite were made at St 
Piiersburg and lloioow. The young Ivan (n. v.) 
wjis the person to whom the hopes of the con*;pini- 
tonii were dincted ; but Im smidcn death, at the for- 
tress of *Sclilussclburg, oveillircw the pimw of the 
dbafleeted. A fler tlo^^ tlie court of the eui press was , 
ciidy distm-bed, frum time to time^ by uitrigues, in 
which gallantry mid politics went hand in liquid, and 
which had no otlier object than to rephkiLT one fia^ 
Tourite by anotlier. In the midst of pleasure and dis- ' 
«f nation, Catharine dkl not neglect the improTement 
of the laws. Deputies from idl the provinces met at 
Moscow. The empress had herwlf prepared nLs^inic- 
tioivi for their cofuluct, which were read at the ir^it 
sesiHon ; but it was impossible for so many iliflerent 
nations to mklcnitaud each other, or to be subject to 
the same laws. In the irst sessions, Uw emancipa- 
tion of tlie peasanu ww proposed. This ahme would 
have been j^iuficient to came a hbody revoliitioa. 
Catluirijie, who preikied Bt the debates, and received 
from tlM^ assremUy tjie titb oimoiAer vf the comntfyt 
floun dismissed the dbcordant le^slalors. About 
this lime. Fiance formed a party m Poland against 
Ruaiia ; but tli«se attempts only f«^r\'ed toaocderate 
CallMriiieV plans. The war ti3 which the Porte was 
ImWihil had the same result The Turks were 
IwBtfn The RosviD flig was victorious oii the 
Oraek teas; and on the banks of the Ne^-a, tlie pUm 
was fotmed of re-cstiAiUahlitt the republic of Spjirtn 
afid AUicns, as a chec^ to the Ottoman power. The 
advanoeOMSii of Amlrian troops kAo Poland inspired 
CaihiilM with fibe deniv to aggfandiae herself in 
this qoMler. Sh« thocfon entered into an agree- 



merit f<ir llie division of the ooontry WiCh the i 
of lierlin mul \'ieiuia in IT72, by wliich the govcr 
mentH of Polotik and Mdiilow tell to her aha 
slie en^u^-'d to herself exclusive infiueoce in 
by undertaking to guarantee the Polish < 
At the same tune, sie abandoned all her coiviuf^ 
with the exception of Asoph, Tagmirog, and Kiub 
in tlie peace with the Forte, conclwled at Kaiiu 
sclii in 1774, but secmied to herself the firee nuvig 
tion of tlie Block sea, and stipolatwl for the indep 
dejjce of the Crimea. Bj tliis appiirt*iil inilependeiiea 
the Crimea became, in &rt, de|K'ndent on Catlu 
This peacse was m opportune iw it was odvanU ^ 
to Russia ; for, in tlte thinl year of the war, Ma 
and several other cities were desolaled by the plagual 
and, about tlie mnw tnne^ an utJ venturer, nan 
FugaUcheff", assimiiiig tlie name of Peier lil., I 
exdted a nevolt in several provinces of Eastern Ru 
sia. At tills time^ Potemkin exercised an unlimiti 
influence on the empress. In 17 B4, he succeeded ! 
conquering the Crimea, to which he gave Its : 
name of Tavn*, and extended the confines of Ru 
to the Caucasus. Catharine , upun ilda, traversed 1 
provinces which had revolted under Pugatscheff*, I 
navigated the ^Volga and Borysthenej, taking i 
interest in the expeditioo, as it was connecteO wid 
some dani^er. Stie was deshxMis, likewise, of seein 
Tauris. Potemkin turned this journey, whkh 
place in 178Tt into a triumplud march. Ttu 
a distance of nearly 1000 leagues, nothing but 1 
and spectacles of vuri<iu.« kinds were to be seen, 
laces were rai-^ on lierren heatiis, to be iiihabite 
for a day. Villages and towns were built in tlie wij 
demeises, where, a short time Ijcfure, tlieTartors In ' 
fed tlieir henls. An iminenve population app 
at every rfep— tlie picture of affluence and prosp 
ly. A hundred iliflerent nalion-s frnid homage to the 
sovereigii. Caiharine siw, at a di<itance, towns i 
villages, of which only the outv^'ard walls ex 
She was surromiAletl by a miiltitucie of peonle, 
were conveyeil ou during the night, to a^ord her I 
same spectacle tlie following day. Two sovereii 
visited her on her journey —the kmg of Poland, St 
nLilaus Augustus, aiKl tlie emperor Jo^ph IL T1 
latter renewed hb promise, given at St Petershn^ 
to lis^t her in her projects agaimt tlie Turk 
About llm time, Pru-s^iiia and EngUuKl combine^l 
instigate the Porte and Sweden to take up 
■fainst Russia. The Turks were no more forti 
tms time than before ; and perhaps tJiey would ha^ 
been driven entirely out of Europe, had not CatlM 
rine been restrained Ijy tlie interference of 
states, (^ee Retchmhaeh Congres*, 171M).) Pe 
was concluded at Jassy in 179^. Catharine ke 
Oczakow, and all the coimtry between the Bug i 
tlie Dniester, Whilst Russia was occupied wiui 
Tiu"ks» Gustavus 111. had commenced hostjlities, an 
at one time, threatened St Petersburg, A fler » ^ 
of two year*, pence m-;is conckided at WereUp i 
17TO, leaving the ]K>HM>>>iuu'* of both counlrloi \ 
tliey were before tlie nunuuiieement of I 
llius all the TMSkTs midertakcn against RussIb 
only teudei^l to augment her political prepoiMlerai 
Catlurtue's inAuem^^e on Pohuid was equal to afasoiu 
dominion. When the republic, in 17^1, wished^ 
change its constitution, she look part vrith the i 
nents of the pUui, gaineti the coocurrenoe of P 
garriHoneil Poland ^nitli her troops, an ' 
iM'W treaty of partition witli the cabinet of ] 
179^. (^^ Poland.) The insurrection, which I 
out in PoUuid in 17!>4, nmld not save tliis 
coimtry, which, al\**r tlie storming of Praga, amll 
dev a s ia t k m of Hevend of its provinces, was, at 
la 170$, «alMy divided. Courland, too, t 
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tbe Imt duke of Cuiurljuul, and i\w k'^t kmgr of Fo^ 
lllld spent liLs |)eusii>n nl SL Peiei^bur^. During tlip^ 
oocuirence^, CEitliariiie c<nild not takp part in ilie 
war agaUuit France. She* liowever, l>mLe off all 
coiuiexiuii witJi tlie Frem'U pepuyjc, actively aisistoi 
tJie emi^Bts, and enUT^d into an alliance with 
England against Fraiice. She likewise made war 
against Persia^ and, a^^ some liLstDimns a.s»ure us^ en- 
iertttined the iimjeci of destroying the powpj of ihe 
Engliiih in Hengni, when a fit of apoplexy put an end 
tofierlife, Nov. t», 179(5. 

Catliaiine II. has heen eixnally censured andprai^ 
ed. With nil the weakness of her sex, and wiUi ii 
love of pleasure auriiMi to licentiousness^ she c!om- 
hiuixl the firnine.ss and talent of a powerful sov ensign. 
Two passions were preihimiimnt witli her until her 
di'utli, love and tinibitkjn. tihe was never witlioyt 
lier fiivonrite, who, by tlie manner in which she dis- 
tiiiguisheii liirn, and by the valuable presents she 
gave him, wan publiely deiiignated as sudi. She 
tierer, however, lost sight of her dignity. She was 
distinguished for activity, working wntli her ministers, 
writujg a pliilosophical letter ki V oltaire-^ and signing 
an ordt*r to attack the Tiurks, or to occupy Poland, 
tn the same breatlt She favoure*! distinguished au- 
tlior^, and wwa particularly {jartifd to tlie French, 
At Paris .»»he liod a literary agent (Imron tlrirnm). 
She several times invitetl VoTuiire to her court, 
pryposptl to D'Alemlwrt Ut finisJi the Encyclopedia 
at St Petersburg, aikl to nmlertake tlie education of 
line granil-duke. Diderot visited her at her request, 
ami slie often allowed liioi tlie privilege of familiar 
c(jnversBlion witli lier. By these means slie gained 
tlie favour t>f the literati of Europe, who called her 
tlie greatest of rulers j and, in iaet, she was not 
with<>ut claimii to tliis title. She protwted commerce, 
improved tlie laws, dyg canals, founded to^iis, hos- 
pitals, and colleges. Pallas and others travelled at 
her expense. Sne endeavoureil to put a stop to tlie 
abufles which hadcn:^pt into Uie achmnlstration of tlie 
different departments of government ; but she Ijegnn 
without being able to finish. Civilization ad vim red 
but slowly in Russia under her rt^ign j ami her anxiety 
to enlighten her sobjet'ts ceased when she began to 
entertain die idea tJiat tlie Frenc-h n*volution Iwui 
l>een hiongtit about by tlie prtjgress of civiliziitioiu 
Laws, col<inies, M'hoob, maiiofaetnres, honpiUib, ca- 
nals, towns, fortification St esery thing was com- 
menct^d, but frequently left imflnished for wwit of 
means. She issnetl no paper money. Several let* 
iers, and oilier com{x>sitions by her, in the French 
and Russian Innguages, have Iwen published. A 
statu*^ of Catliarine, of wliite marble, in a sitting pos- 
tni'et was exwuttnl by profesj^^r (lothe. at Siock- 
holni, in 1825. The manners of the Russian court, 
in her time, are set forth in the dmry of Kiapomisky 
(St Petersburg, 182ti). Kraponiisky was her private 
secretary fur ten years. Amnng sevenil histimes of 
her life are Tooke's Life of Catiiariiie IL, (:1 vols.), 
and Castera*s Hiitoire de Caihartjie Ii. (B vols.). 

CATHARINE PARR, sixth and last wife of 
Henry VllL, was Uie eldest daughter of Sir Tliom i- 
Parr of Kendal, aiid was, at an early age, disi ji 
giilslied for her learning and gootl sense. She s\as 
int married to Ekiwanl Borghe, and secondly to 
John Neville, lord Latimer, and, after bis death, at- 
tnu!tt<l the notice of Henry VllL, whose qia»en she 
liecanie in 1543, Her Bealous encoiungement of the 
reformeni religion exciteil the anger and jealousy of 
Gardiner, bishop of VVtnehester, the chancellor 
Wriotliejiley, ancl others of tlie Catliolic fiiction, who 
^-onspiretl to niin her with tlie king. Taking advan- 
tajre of one of his inonieiits of irritation, they acnised 
her of hereby and treason, and prevnihrl n[M>n the 
king to siign a waimnt Ibr her conmiittal to tlie 



Tower. This l>eing accidentally discovereil to her, 
slie reimired to the king^ who purposely turned the 
conversation U* religious subjects, and began to sotind 
her opinioas. Aware of his purjjose, slie himibly re- 

f)lied, ^* that on sucJi topics she always, as becime 
ler sex and station, referriid herself to die wisdom of 
his majesty, as he, imder God^ was her only sitpreme 
luad and governor here on eartii." " Not so, by St 
Mary, Kate/' replied Henry ; *• you are, as we take 
it, Ijecome a doctor, to instruct, and not to be in- 
structed by ns," Catharine jiuliciously replie<i» Uiat 
she only objected in ortler to Ix* l3enefited by [lis sii- 
perior leaniing and knowledge. " Is ii so, sweet- 
heart ?" said the king ; ** ami tended your ar^mnenU 
to no worse end? Then are we perfect friends 
again," After tlie deatlj of the king she «»sj>i»useti 
tlie htrd admijul Sir Thomas Seymour, micle to Ed- 
wan! VL ; but tliis connexion proved imliappy, and 
involved her in troubles ami difficuhies, She died 
ill child-bed in 154S, not witliout suspicion of poison. 
She wjis a ^alous promoter of Uie refomiatioii. 
Aiaoiig her pnpers, after her deatli, was found a coni' 
p<}sition, entitle«l Queen Catharine Parr's Lamenta- 
£i&Hs of a miJif^y heicaiting the Ignorance of her him J 
iAfei a contrite miHiitntion on tlie years she had 
passed in Catholic fiists and pilgrimages. It was 
published, witli a preface, by die great lord Burleigh, 
in 1548. In her lifetime slie pubiishetl a vobinie of 
'* Prayers or Mtnlitations, wherein tlie Mind is stirred 
patiently to snfler all Afflictions here, and to set at 
nought tlie vaine Pi-osperitie of this Worlde,and also 
to long for the everlasting Felicitee." Many of hcsr 
lelfers liave also iM^en printed. 

CATHARINE PAWL()WNA,qneen of Wurtero- 
burg, gramUprincess of Russia; bom May 21, 1788; 
younger sister of the empt^or Alexander, and widow 
of (leorge, prince of llolstein-tHdenburg, whom she 
ninrried in 1809, and thus got ri<l of a proi>f*sil uf 
mjirriage made her by Napoleon. George died in 
Russia, DeceinWr, 181*2. She liad two sons, by tins 
marriage, Inini in 1810 and 181^. She was distin' 
guished alike for beauty, talejiLs, and resolution, and 
exhibited the tenderest affection for her brotlier 
Alexander. After \%Vl she was frequently his com- 
jianion in the campaigits in tiennany mid FRince, as 
well as during his resitlence at Lontlon and Vienna 
and evidently had an important influence on several 
of his measures. It is said tliat she eflected, in 1814, 
tlie marriage of tlie prince of Orange witli her 
younger sister. In 1813. William, crown-prince of 
Wurtemburg, in Germany, formed an acquaintance 
with her, and, in 1814 ^ saw her again in Paris, 
They were marritnl Jan. 24, 181(5, at Petersbiu-g ; 
and, after the death of his fotlier, in (Ictoher, 1816, 
lie ascended witli her tlie thrtjne of V^'urtemhurg. — 
She was a generous lieneftictor to her subjects in the 
fiimine of 18Ui. She Ibriaetl the female ass^jciatioiis 
existing tliroiighout tlie coimtry, and cstahhshed an 
agricultural stK:iety. She laboured to proniotje tl*e 
education of her people, an*l founded valuable iusti* 
tuiirms for the p<ior (particularly » school fur eiJucat- 
lii :iiid emphiyuig poor ( liildien), a st^hool for the 
I. ii[iil*>s of the higher classes, and savings bsmks for 
tile lower cta*®e-s, after tlie examjile of the English 
savings IwiiLks. Indeed, she uiterl^ered, often iirbitra- 
riiy, in the intenial economy of the state, and chiefly 
imltatetl the uistilutions of Eni;hind. For the fine 
arUN she liiid but little t;iste. Siie ditnl Jan. i», 1819, 
leaving two dnngl iters. 

r ATIlCART.o Scottish parish, six miles in leaglfi 
and two and a half in brc^ulth, aititated partly in La^ 
narkshire and partly in Renfrewsliire. The village 
of Cathcart is nlKUit three miles from Glasgow. Cafli- 
cart Castle (now a ruin) holds a commantling litntion 
abo\'e the river Cart, Near It stood queen Mary, 
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diviag the mmmmtet of her forces wUli Lbcne of 
the nceol Murraf^ al Luig^d«, aiid tlieiv she wit- 
QiflMsf th« ttrtinctkin of ber hopw. A liawOiom 
bob, ailed queen MaiysUiom, marlunl out tite spot 
where she stood, till it decayed through ajri* ; ano- 
ther liss beoi piaoled in its pljice. Tlie name Catli- 
CBft is dethrtd fion Qm Cart, die castle of Cart, 
and the «>ld proniindBtion is ^tlll popularly rettfinni. 
Tb« family of Cathcnt obtaJntd a p«>em|[e from James 
11. in 1442. Population of tiie parish in 1831, f282, 
CATHEDRAL; thf EpiMi>jjRl church of a dio- 
cese*. Tlie wufd i* dcrivetJ from thi? Greek »«/i^«, 
a «<«t or bendu From the early timc^ of tlie Chrht- 
ian churchy the bishop presided in the presbytery, or 
the aasembly of priests. He was seated on a ehoir, 
a iitUe hifi^ than that of the othefs. 1 he wliole 
meeting^J priests mu cnlled cathedra ; and, at ft 
later period, when Christisiis were allowed to build 
diurdies^ this naane was applied lo the Episwpal 
c faur ebc s , and the name l^^/ica to the perticiflar 
chmcfaes erected in honour of a saint or u martyr. 
In the middle ages, the cntliedral received the fonn 
of the cross, Sev€fid of the old cJuuxhe* nre ma*- 
lerpieces of Gothic architecture, Amon^ tl^e^ are 
the catbedml at Oriedo, tluil at Milan [m^ St^iria e 
Dwteriihiie dd Ihtomif di MUano (commenced in 1 387 , 
Bod not yei finished) » by Gaei. FnuK-hetti, witli cit- 

SKvings ; Milan, ISs;!, 4toJ ; those at Toledo and 
ureo» ; those at Rouen, Rneims, Amiens, and the 
duurh of Notre-Danie, in Paris (see Calhedrate* 
Fnm^mitea, deumeeg, Idko^, et puk. par Ckapuy 



mm* mm Mm kWfmwm tt dticriptify par Jolimmiy 36 
uumbtfi, P^uia, 1823, et seq. It contains views of 



twentT-ftve catbednds). Those at Lund, Droitthdin , 
VymX, at York, Saltslniry, and Canterbmy, aliio 
Westminster abbey, ore celebrated (see J* Brltton^s 
Mi09ryamd Amtiqit^taf the MtiropUitan Church of 
- - - - ' 1823^ ^(Ji enginvinss; and 

by the same Ruthor). The 
at OpfienhVun, L'bu, Marburg, Meissen, 
(q. T.), in the Brisgau, are fii^ buildings 



(lee Dr'Moller's Denkmaie der DeuUeAen Baukunstj 
Dnfnatadt, 1826 ; and P. W. Schwechten's Der Dam 
E« Motmm,hiUlLdargett, u.^*ckr, Berlin, 18-/(). three 
nns.). RtfpecCiDf the cathedml of Colonic, see 
Bamerit, (For fiather iafijrroaiion, see W it bekinj^'s 
work Dk KtOkafnOem tiam RAeimM wnd York, nehst 
4tn OnmdriMten vam 42 amdem merkumrdagen AVucA- 
fn, Mtmidi^ I9i5, fol., with engTa%ingK) In Rome 
thero hii ippeared, since 1822, the Collection of the 
nldiit Chi^tiaii Churches, or Basiltra^, of Rome, 
fifim the 4tJi to the 13th century ; drawn and pab- 
tisfafd by J. G. Gutenaohn and J. M. Knapp (nrdd- 
tecl») ; accompanied by an AwJmboJ. Hisuw. Des- 
cription, by A nth. Nibby, professor of Ardueology in 
Itie Iniversity at Rome ; ieven nnmbers, each coo- 
Iftinjn^ seven plates. From a work published at MW 
bn, enUtled Ckkm primetpati d'Eurupa, we extract 
the following meMunnenia of celebrated buildings. 



Mi PtUr^t^ at Mmm. 

WUlth of tk« eatlMdr*!* . . 
Eitornftl di«tt«-ter of lfa« cupolaii 
Total koifkt * . . 

raikfdrai «l MHam 

wyckortw«voi»f« . 

WUihoCt^efM*, . 

Total Mfkt, . . , 



, . su 



.119 



ramtlu0m ml B*m0, 



WiAlk of 4«s.T . . 



ai 



tl»oiry» ««4iwt lUiitaa aor Fwt^^m,m«t ony o«b*f fort w# on 



Ini'tfrior dtatneter, ......... 18V 

Htfii^Uf irttm the pavement to tlie •uinaiit of 
tlie copolii, ..,..*...,- IJra 

Si Sie)»htm*St at rUmma, 

Width of tliefocAdo, i4a 

Grv«t lowt-r, froio lihe Efouod to tlie top of 

the croM ,...-.*- 4S# 

6rrote»( bnukdtli boti»«eti Hm two dhiof 

luwtfrt, - tiS 

Santa Maria del Fian, Fiartnce, 

Total height , , . . * 390 

CATHERINE, See Catharine. 

CATHERINE'S, St ,* an island nrtir Braiil, in Uir 
South Atlantic ocean ; Ion. 47* 15' W, ; lat, 21^ \ft 
S. It is tvi cnty-fotu- miles in length and six m 
bre«idth, and coniaiiLs above 30,000 intiabitjuits. Snu- 
ta Cnis is its principal forL " 

CATHOLIC CHTRCIL See Rammi Caliilefir 
Chmrch. 

CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. Emamcip^im^^ 
with Uie Romans, signified tlie rplea^e of a son from 
the j)owerof his father, nrof n slave finom that of bis 
master. It wjis pcrforitied before tlie pretor, attend- 
etl by certiiiii sofemiiities. By the emancipation of 
the Catholics is imderstootl the abtilition of those ci- 
vil and ecclesiastical restrains to wbich tlie Catliolics 
of Great Brilsin, and partirulariy of Ireland, were 
once subjecteiL Irt^land, from the time of its subju- 
gation, was roaltreatetl by its conquerors ; and re- 
j>pated attempts, on the jmrt of the natives, to free 
thcntselves frtmi ftirci^ tlomination , only imreajed 
the M^veritr of their oilers, (See Orangemen.) The 
CfttlKjIic inhabitants of the country were exdtided 
from public offices, antl tK»m all [carticipation in the 
choice of membt^n* f»f j»arrmJiient. None but the 
Anglii-Irisli.Wltmcinff to the Epb^copal chuncb, wluch 
liad^now becxime the Wtabh>Jied cluirch iu Ireland^ 
men who possessed the greatest part of ihe hindfd 
property, that had been torn from tlie original inlm- 
oitante — were eligible to public ofEces, or to a seot 
in parliament. In thi^ oppress condition tJbe Irnli 
Cutliolic^ remained till 17v*3. But when the priad- 
pies disseminated at Uie time of th*- Vr»*Mi*ii r*»v«>luK 
tiun pruxlmtxl a general feraientjii ml- 

ed to the Irldi Catholic>, a livfly i kvo- 

ed in them to obtain equal riglits uiLti ihtkr Trotest- 
ant fellow citiiens. They were sup^Kirted in Eji|j- 
laod itself by a very respectable party, Burke tf^ 
pentedty^-poke in parltaroeot In fiivour of their eman^ 
rtpation. In 1792?, tliey nresented a petition, pray- 
ing for the abolition of all the re*»trictJoiis to which 
tliey had hitherto lieen subjected. Cpon tlib, a re- 
commendation was addressed from tJie throne to the 
Irish parliament to contrive means for tlie melkink 
tion ot tlie condition of tlie Catholics, AccoRKn^lyp 
Ihe Irish adt so called, was (lassed in 17d3, whirh 
conferred the elective franchise on the Callialica, 
threw oi>en lo them all employmenla in the timf In 
Ireland, ami all olBces in the nary. Thive oSiees tn 
the array t)nly were excepted — iho^e of the commMid- 
er4n-chief, mastergeneral of the onlmuice^ and j^ 
nrnds on tlie stalf. They continued to be eielu 
htfwever, from tlilrty public olEcess and ft 
nwcit — an arrangement which ooidd noc be i 
witbotit « lepenTof the corpornlioii and lest i 
T.). A part of the Irish Oatholies Wfve sntiafedi 
tlie ixmcesslona. Another party, bow ever » encon* 
raged by a few noblemen who h&fl mtered into cath 
nexion «ith France, clicrislied ih' t Irelaod 

woutd «>iiccf^. with the help ot » frivlmt 

itself from tlie Britisii power. An iuMinrvwun *|iceu 
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My broke out, which wns quelle*! by the severity of 
Uie j^ovenmr, kml Tarn lien. It bkizeil forth ajErum* 
however, in 1798, an< I I re hind htfiune tiie theatre of 
a new eisil wbf. By this rebeilkiii, juiiiciou'* men, 
botli m En^^land aiiti Ireland, vrtre con>*iiiced tliat, 
as long as the two kiiitr 'vm<^ hnd s<^|jarate Ipgfis- 
hititres, and tJuit of tlie weak«^r ^vus dependeiit on 
tliai: of the strootjer, and die inJmhitnut^i of tlic 
two kJiigdoms thoti|rtit their interests inconsbtenfc^ 
ipiiioifiy and distrii'^t would conthuie. The An- 
^lo-lrCsh, also, who had iireviou-sly desireii die hi- 
de|jendeiice of Ireland, ajid, at first, supi»orted the 
rebellion, perceived lliat tlie su|.>erjor nuuitiefs of thie 
Catiiolic:^, and tlieir hitter enmity to the Protestants, 
would make die separarion of Ireland from Driliiin 
ft great misfortune for tUein. It vtas resfdve*!, then, 
to unite Ireland with Bntiiin ; aiMl, tliree years after 
the last reheilJoUf the uninn wa^; etlei^ted, and the 
united parliament vms opened. Jan, 22, 1^)1. In 
regard to ecttlesiastieal aiHairs, nothing fuitlier was 
pmvided in tlie act of union, thBxi that ilie Epi^scopal 
rhurch hi Ireland shouht remain the e^tablLslied 
church, and should eJsnstLtute, with the Fui^lish, one 
church, Resijeeting the condition of tlie I'atholics 
notlihii^ vras done, and Pitt observed that it would 
lie Weil to reserve tilts husuiess for future deliben*- 
tion. The iinjied [larliament luul iM-en hi se^i'siou 
but a few days, when reports were spread, which 
cast a dark .shajie over die union, and g;avp ocrcasion 
for much aniciety. The Catiiolics in Ireluntl, it was 
said, coniplaine<l of the ncmfulfilment of expe*:t»tioiLs 
which liad lj4^n hehl out to them, to tmkib them 
favourable to the onion. Full enjancipfition had 
beeJi pmmbed tliem, aa a certain <!onse<iueiice of it. 
Pitt, the author of tlie union, Iiad pletlged him^eh* 
with tm colleiijsfuei^, to |)rninoie tlie fiilfibnent of diis 
wish of lti*jr Catholu s. AtLer tile ynion was cam- 
pleteil, invincible ob^irutliuiLi were found in the way 
of tl»e accomplishment of their promise. Pitt and 
hiN coUeague^s hu<l enuoimijsred the'je hopes with the 
expectation of hein;; able to ftdflll Uiem. For this 
reason, they emleavoured, afler tlie miion was com 
plet«d, U> obtain an act of fmrlijuneni^ by wluch ad 
mission to parliainent and to ol^ice^ of state, from 
whicJi the Catliolics were still exchideil, should l>e 
iiuwie possible for a certaui number of them, by d s- 
pensin^ with tiie test-oatli. Hut tlie kin^ set him- 
self ii^iiiost (his nuMSure, as being^ inconsistent witli 
his 1. noil. iiiiniiMtlL Pitt and Ins wllea^es, tliere- 
fin^^ ill iwij, resi<jTieil theu* places. Put fore-saw 
that, if Ixith houses a^ree^l to this uieaiiure, the king 
would still withtiold his ^»ennissioii ; and thus the 
discontent of the Cathobcs would be directed against 
Uie person of Oie kin^ him.self. Tiiis, like a wise 
statesmjin, lie wished by all means to avert ; and, on 
tills prtitmd, in 1 805, he .spoke agiiinst the eninnci|jsi- 
tion, wlii'n tlie opposition proposed anew to g-rant 
Uie Catholic a sent and a voice in parliament^ ami 
iMlmLssiljihty to all otlictt* of state. During later 
yeanij the petition fur complete emancipation was 
seveml times renewal in ^-aui. In lH:i^, on the 
moikNi of Mr Canning, a hill was passctl, in tlie 
house of commons, by a majority of twenty one 
voice,s, eiuihlinjT Roman Catholic peers to sit in par- 
Itiiiueiit ; but, in ttie house of loaLs, the bill viTis re- 
jet^ted. The same liappenetl in 18*25, whini ilic duke 
of York, who dietl hi 18^7, solemnly opposed it. In 
18^7, under Cauning^'s aduiiuistrntion, tlie motion for 
emancipaUoii was lost, in the house of commons^ by 
a majority of tliree. The measure was, at last, 
elTwted, mider the administration of the duke of 
Welliagfton. The disturbances in Ireland were as- 
sumintf continually a more orfifiinizod cJuiracter, iroder 
the iii^uence of the Catholic sisstK-iation, whidi was 
Dpread through tlie country^ and directed by men of 



^[ireat abilities ^sucli as Q'Connell and Shield— so tjiat 
his ijmre was, at lust, flriveii lo support the caus-e ot 
cm:iiM'i|iiitioiu Mr Peel, who liad fonnerly s|>oken 
warmly n^iinst emanci[>ation, now moved it in the 
bou5e of connutins. One of ttie chief opposers of ilie 
meariiire was lonl Eldon, the former !oni chancellor ; 
one of tlie r^^tyai taaiity— tlie duke of Cumlierhuid — 
also took jj*irt witli tlie opponents. 

T^he euiancipation of the ( athnlics is so inLere,stiu^ 
an event, tliai the follovring abstract *if tlie fate cm 
various motiorts resjiectine^ it may not lie nnaceeptr- 
able to our readers. In the year 18D5, a msyofity of 
lift* in thf. lit J use of lotxts, and of 212 in the hoiise of 
commons, refused to act on tlie petition of the t^atlu*- 
lic.s. iiiovecl severally by lord tirenville mul Mr Fox. 
In 1807, lonl (ireuvdle withdrew his motion in 
fbivQur of emAncipation, it bein^; uoder»tcK>d tlmt Ids 
majesty was averse to it. In 18()8, Mr Cmttan's 
raotioo was r^iected, in the house of commons, by a 
majority of 153, and lord Donouebmore's, in die 
hou^e of lords, by a majority of eighty-seven. In 
1810, a motion to tlie same eflect, by the same mem- 
l>ers, was a^in lost, by a majority of ll:i in the 
conmious, and 86 in the lords. In 1812, there 
was a majority of 7^ in tlie lords, and 85 in the 
commons, against the movers. Mr Camiing's mo* 
tioii was lost, in tlie same year, by a majority of 
li?y in the common'^, and tliat of tiie mnrquis of Wel- 
les ly, by a maiority of 113 in the lords. In 1813 
the motioiLs of iMr G rattan. Sir John Cox llippesley, 
und doctor Duig:eimn, drew forth nityorities against 
tlie Catliolics of forty, ttirty-ei^ht, antl forty-two, 
and, on tlie St^lth of May. the bill was given up. In 
IS^i, Mr Piunkett carried the bill through tile house 
of commons liy a nuijority of nineteen ; but it was 
lost in the lonLs by a majority of thirty-nine. In 
1822, Mr Canning carried it, in the co inn ions, by a 
majority of twenty-one; liiit it wfis ttiro^ii out, in 
the ionls, by a majority of tbrty4wo. In 1825, Su* 
Francis Burdett carried it, in tlie i*ommoiis, by a 
majority of twenty seven ; byt it was ii|;jain thrown 
out, hi the lords, by a majority of forty-«Mght. In 
1827, Sir FmncLs Bimlett's motion for a committee 
was lost , in the commons , by a miijority of tliree. In 
l85iS, the motion for a conference with the lords wm 
carried, in tlie couimous, by a mnjority of six ; but 
tliroiivn out, in the lords, by a majority of llwty-five. 
And, in 1829 (A|>ril 10), a rciief liil, ukdLshmg the 
civil disabilities on Roman Catliolics, by repealiiig^ llie 
oatlis of stipremacjr, &c., was carried througfh the 
coimmons by Mr Peel, witli a imijority of I8<> on tlie 
second reaclinrr, and 178 on tJie tliird ^ and through 
the [ordSj by tiie duke of \Vellu»gton, witli a miijority 
of 105 en tlie se*xiiid reaihn^, aiid 104 on the tliird. 
By this bill, Catliolics are elijfible to all offices of 
state, excepting tlie lord-chance Uorshiips of England 
and [re bind, the lord-lieutenancy of IrelamC tli© 
otfif;e of recent or pfuanlian of the Tnited Kingdom, 
ajKl tliat of high commissioner to the ciiiurh of Scot- 
land. They are still exi^hided tmm the ri|2^ht of pre- 
sentation to livings, and all phic^i's connected with 
the ecclesiastiail courts and establisluaent. The 
clnircli imtronage attaclietl to any otfice hi the hands 
of a Catholic is vestetl m tlie archbishop^ of Canter- 
bury. AttacJieil to tlie bill is a clause for tlie ajra- 
diial suppression of tlie Jesuits and monastic orders 
(relij^ioas establisluueata of females* excepted). At 
the sjime tune, tl*e duke cafried a dUfraHcfMemeni 
hm, by which the forty shillmg fineiiliolaeni of Ireland 
were liLsfrancJiised, and tlie tncoma of real estate ne- 
cessary to e4 1 title to a vote in elections in that 
coimtry raised to t*'n |»oiinils sterling. There lias 
been publLshed a History of tl»e late Catliotlc Asso- 
ciation of Ireland, from its InsLiLuUon, m 17(30, to its 
iiml Dissolution in 1829; by Thotiia:^ Wyse, juiikir 
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f^,^ one of ttie members of tliai body; Laadoa, 
IBaJy, 2 vob, 8vo. 

CATHOLIC EPISTLES ; & mine given to seven 

goistles of Uie New Testatii^iit, becBwe writteo tu 

.SliiMJiiiis in genenilt tiiid not to beBevcm <ii $om« 

pordculAr pliice. TUey luv, oiif of Jmiies, two of 

['etiT, tltiv« of Jolm, mid one of Jude. 

CATHOLIC MAJEt'TY ; a title which pope 
Alexander VI. ^ave Uj (Jie kiii^ tif Sjmin, m meniory 
of the peHip<Tt pxpulsion uf ihe Moors out of Sjiain, 
hi 1491, by Ferdiiiaiid of Arm^in. Hut e\pn Ijefore 
Uiat time, »su\ es|HH*UilJy afief die council tit Toledo, 
in 589, sereral S|janUdi kings had borne this title. 

CATILINE, Liniips Sebgjoh, wb» just entering 
oil Ojc ape of iiianluxKl when Rome became a prey 
to tlie rag^e of MariiLs and SyllB. Of pitrit ian birth, 
he iittftf^lied hiniself to the ctinst* of tlie latter, hatl 
some itfiare hi his Micces!^, and still nuire hi his pro- 
scriptions. Murder, rapuie, iind cimfbgnition were 
the first deeds nud pteHsures of Jiijv youtli. lib i«- 
flueoce on tlie fortunes of the disordered republic 
becauip un|>t»rtiint. lie »|j>|iear^ to Imve served in 
Hie anny uitii repuliitioii. He was i)ei-ulmriy daii- 
geirous and fonuiilivble, as hiR power of dlssimulaiiuu 
toiabled him to tlmjw a veil over Ids vices. Such 
^'as his art, t!iat, wldle he was wjlisoninf the minds 
of tlie Roman youtli, he guinea Uie friemUhip and 
e^t4»ein of tlie Mjvere Catuius. t>nially well qimli- 
ied tij dec4*ive the good, to inliiuidnte the weiik, 
Aod to inspire lib own bohbu*ii.s into his deprave*! as- 
sodates, be pyndml two a(<:n^tions broug^lit a^iii^t 
him hy Ciodius, for cruninal intercoiu>e \ritli a ve*i- 
tal, aod for monstrous extortions, of which he luul 
beoi euihy while proconsid in AfHca. He was 9ii»- 
nct«a, al^^of Imving luiirdered lila first wile and 
ba son. A eonfiHleniey of many yoraipf men of hi^ 
birth and darinfj cliamcter, who saw no oilier mpauj* 
of extriiHting tupuLselves frfim tlieir enormous debts, 
than hy obSiuilng tike hij^^test oifices of the statPj, 
having lieen fonned, Cauline was placed at their 
head, 'rbw eniiiience he owed chie-fly to tiis con- 
nexion with tile «dd soldiers of Sylla, by mpans of 
whom he kept in awe the towns nt^r Kome, and 
even Rome iL^i-lf, At tlie sanie time, iie nmidn^retl 
Auiong his a'ilierenLs not only the wor^t ajid lowest 
of the riotous |iopuhice, but also many of the patrid- 
was. and men of mnsuliir nude. Every ttiiiig favour- 
ed his sodaciou^ ticheine, Fompey was ptirsiiing tlie 
vu<tories w^iich LuculiiL* luul prepureil for him f atnl 
the latter was but a feeble supporter of tlie (mtrioU 
in the seiuite. whr> wi^lied hJiu. but in vain, to put 
himself at tlieir heail. CrassiLs, who hud dciivenni 
IlBly from liie |rladiators, was now hirivinjsr, with 
mad ea^i'nipss, after power and ri<!ies, and, inj^tead 
of opp<»sing, comiteiuuiceil the gTOwui|f influence of 
Calilliie, as a means of lib> omi a^grandiiement. 
Cc^sar, who was lalMMirinj/ to rpvi% c thv pwrty of 
Mariu^, sivin-d raliliiie^ and, pcrlia|K, ♦»ven eiM^our- 
Uged hiia. Only two itomaris remained detenniiud 
to iiph«dd tlieir fulling o>mitry— Cato and Tirero ; 
tlie laller of whom alone jwssessed the qunlificiition'i 
uccesnry for tlie task. The conspinitors were now 
pianiiing the elevatHin of Catiline and one of hU ac- 
GQfliplioefl to tlie consuyiip. When this was efftH-t- 
wApUHej hop»tH| to obtain poKM^sision of ttie juibhc 
IlilillKW and the pro|H'rty of the dtixens under viiri- 
OUi p WJt a3 E f » and e^ipf^eudly liy mi*ai]«) of prD<»4'ri|>- 
tioo. It b not proliaDle^ however, liuit Catiline liad 
lywnlied ttiem the liberty of 1mrnin|i|r [md iiluiidering 
Rorae. Cicero liad the coum^e Ut sUaui cnndiilati' 
hr liie oomtihdiip, in ^pite of tiie tmiiendins danger, 
of llbe extent of whidi he wn,* |M>rfirctly aware. 
K«4lh«r iQMiJti, nor tlireals, m»r pvpo not« luirl nt- 
tl*inplt to mwwiipate liim, deterrt^l liiiu fixuu h\>i pur- 
poiaj mkI^ iMsiag tupporwd tiy tli« rich dtiieus^ he 



IHauied his dection, B. C. 65. 
of Catiline could accompMi 



Alt that the party 
ras the eleutiou of 



Caitbs Antony^ one of their accompliees» as colleague 

of Cicero, Thi^ fiiilure, however, did not depn^^l 
Catiline of ttie ho[>e of fining tlie eoiLsulsliip i 
Ibltowliig year. For this purpose, he rpdoubiecl tJbo 
measiirei of terror, by whicJi lie bail bid tiie foonda- 
tron of his power. Meanwhile, lie had lost some of 
tlie ni<j*t "uuportant memljer^^ of liia conspiracy. An- 
tony liad l>pen prevaikxl upon or compiled by Cicero 
to remain neutral, Caesar and CrtUsMis had re^ilved 
to di> Oie 8ame. PLso tiad Ix^u killed in Spain. 
Italy, however, was destitute of troops. The veter- 
ans of Sylla only waitetl tlie ^Ijiiiial to take up arms. 
This signal was now given by Catiline. The centu- 
rirm Maidius appeariMJ among Ihem, and tormed a 
camp in Etniria, Cicero vrm on tiie wat4'h : a for- 
tunate accklent flisclosed to liira the coiuL'^els of tlie 
conjipirators. One of tliem,Curius, was on intiuiate 
t*^mLs with a woman of dotibtfid reputation, Fulvia 
by luime, and Imd ncquainte*! her with tlieir pbuis. 
Throu«rh tJiL^ woman, Cicero learned tliat two knights 
Itad uodertaken to a'^^issinate him at his houae. On 
the day which tliey liad fixp<^l fi»r the execution of 
their phin, they tbynd tJie doors barred aiuj guarded* 
Still Cicero delayed to make public the circuoistaiKTS 
of a ciuispiracy, tlie progress and resources of which 
be wLsbeu first to a^scertain. He contented himseJf 
with wamifig his fellow citi£t»ns, in general terau, 
of the impending tbui^fer. But when the in<»iirTTC- 
tion of ^1aIdius was made known, he proi*ured the 
[lassage of the celebrated decree, tluit ** the conmb 
should Like care tliat the republic receiveti no detri- 
ment. "" It was exceedmgly difficult to sdte the 
person of one who Itad soloiers at hisoonimand, both 
in antl out of Rome ; still more difficult would it he 
to prove his guilt befon* tlios** who were accompli- 
ces witli liini, or, at lea-^t, were willing to make use 
of Ids plans to mtvc tlieir own interest. He had to 
clioose tx*twe^*n two evils— a revt^lution within tlie 
city, or a civil war : he |irefem*d the latter. Catilsnc 
bad tile Ijoldnes^ to take his. ^eat in tlie senate, known 
as he was to be the enemy of the Rotnan »tate. 
Cicerrj then nisc and dclhereil tluit bold oration 
against him, mIucIi was Llic means of saving Koi 
by driving Catiline from tlie city. The conspimf 

who remainetl, l.,entulns Stiro^ Cetliegns, aiKl 

infamous senators, enga|jed to head tlie iii^iirrectioit 
in Home as wjcut as Caliliiic apiM-artil at tiic gale*;, 
A ecu n ling to Cicert>and Sfillust.it Wiis the intention 
of tln^ conspirators to set the city on fire, and ma*i- 
sncre the inliabimiiLs, At any rate, thex* horrkl 
conspqiiences might have msily folhi^wtsi fntm Uns 
circumstances of tlie case, wiUiout any pi'evious n^ 
-s«ilution* Lentulus* Cethegus, ami die other c<jn- 
spiniUirs, in liie mean while, were carrying on tlit-ir 
crimimd plots, Ihey applied to the ambMS&dors of 
tlie Allfilimges to traiLsfer tiie war to tba frontiers 
ijf Italy iL^-lf. Thes4% liowever, revealed Oie plot, 
and tlieir dist*losnres led to otliers still more uii(Mirt* 
ant. The cnrreNpoiulence of the cimspiniiors with 
dieir hiuler was intercepted. The senate had i 
a notorious crime to intnuih. As the circun 
o( the case dkl not allow of a minute < 
foniis in tlu* prm-cetlings agniniit die i 
the laws relating tliereto were 
been dooe hi former iiistiUK'es of le , 
ger* CiEfar s]xike against imna'diate ekectitlini, \ 
Clcerti and Cato nrevailed. Five i»f the coiutjiin 
wen' put toileath, tains .^ntoniu* was then 
twiinted to iiumii agriiiLst Catiline, but, on the [ 
text of ill liiidth, gave the comumiid lo his lieiit 
nut I'etrius. He sucie«,^led in enclosing rutUiiw: 
who, !ii'eiiig no way of **sca|»e, r<psolv<xj to die sworcl 
lit hand, II is fuUowem imitated his ejuunplr. 
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battle was fooffht with bitter desperation. The hi- 
Foraents all feU on the spot which their leader had 
assigned them, and Catiune at their head, at Pistoia, 
in ftroria, 5th Jan., B. C. 62. The history of Ca- 
tilhie's conspiracy has been written by Sallust. 

CATINAT, Nicholas, marshal of France, was 
bom at Paris, 1637. He quitted the profession of 
the law for that of arms, am attracted the notice of 
Louis XIV., at the storming of Lille (1667^,and was 
promoted. By a number of splenldid deeds, he 
gained the esteem and firiendship of the mat Condft, 
particularly by his conduct at the batUe of Senef. 
He was sent as lieutenant-general against the duke 
of Savoy, gained the battles of Staffardo (Aug. 18, 
1690) and of Marsafflia (Oct. 4, 1693), occupied Sa- 
voy and part of Pie£nont, and was made marshal in 
1693. In the conquered countries, his humanity and 
mildness often led him to spare the vanquished, con- 
trary to the express commands of Louvois. In Flan- 
ders, he displayed the same activity, and took Ath, 
in 1697. In 1701, he received the command of the 
army of Italy against prince Eugene ; but he was 
straitened by the orders of his court, and was desti- 
tute of money and provisions, while Eugene was 
allowed to act with full liberty. July Cth, he was 
defeated at Carpi. Equally unfortunate was the bat- 
tle of Chiari, where Villeroi had the chief command. 
It was here, while rallying his troops, after an unsuc- 
cessful diarge, that he replied to an officer who re- 
presented to him that death was inevitable in such 
an encounter, " True, death is before us, but 
shame behind." In spite of his representations, the 
French court would not believe the disasters in Sa- 
voy to be owing to the perfidy of the duke of Savoy, 
and Catinat was dis|rraoed. He bore his misfortune 
with calmness, and died at St Gratien, in 1712. He 
was a true philosopher, relicpous without austerity, a 
courtier without intrigue, (^interested and generous 
when in &vour, and dieerful in disgrace. From his 
unalterable calmness and consideration, his soldiers 
called him le Pere de la Pentee, 

CATO THE Censor (Marcus Porcius), sumamed 
Priscut, also Sapiens and Mc{;or (the Wise and the 
Elder), was bom 232 B. C, at Tusculum, and in- 
herited firom his &ther, a plebeian, a small estate, in 
the territory of tlie Sabines, which he cultivated with 
his own hands. He was a youth at the time of Han- 
nibal's invasion of Italy. He served his first cam- 
paign, at the age of seventeen, under Fabius Maxi- 
mus, when he t^eged Capua. Five years after, he 
fought under the same commander at the siege of 
Tarentum. After the capture of this dty, he became 
acquainted with the Pythagorean Nearchus, who ini- 
tiated him into the sublime doctrines of his philoso- 
phy, with which, in practice, he was already conver- 
sant. After the war was ended, Cato returned to 
his &rm. As he was versed in the laws, and a fluent 
speaker, he went, at day-break, to the neighbouring 
towns, where he acted as counsellor and advocate to 
those who applied to him. Valerius Flaccus, a no- 
ble and powerful Roman, who had an estate in the 
vicinity, observed the talents and virtue of the youth, 
conceived an affection for him, and persuaded him to 
remove to Rome, where he promised to assist him 
with his mfluence and patronage. A few rich and 
higfa-bom femilies then stood at the head of the re- 
public. Cato was poor and unknown, but his elo- 
quence, which some compared to tliat of Demos- 
thenes, and the integrity and strength of his charac- 
ter, soon drew the public attention to him. In court, 
and in the popular assemblies, he answered to the 
fine definition which he himself gave of an orator, 
and whidi Quinctilian lias preserved to us ; "a vir- 
tuous man skilled in the art of speaking well.'' At 
the age of thir^, he went as military tribune to Si- 



cily. In tlie following year, he was questor,atwfakdi 
period' tliere commenced, between him and Scipio> a 
rivalry and hatred, which lasted till death. Cato, 
who had returned to Rome, accused Scipio of extra- 
vagance; and, though hto n\Bl was acquitted of 
tlie charge, this leal in the cause of the public gained 
Cato a great influence over the people. Five yean 
after, having been already edile, he was diosen pre- 
tbr, and obtained the province of Sardinia. His 
strict moderation, integrity, and love of justice, were 
here still more strongly displayed than in Rome- 
On this island, he formed an acauaintance with the 
poet Ennius, of whom he leamea Greek, and whom 
he took with him to Rome on his return. He was 
finally made consul, 192 B. C, with his firiend Vale- 
rius Flaccus for his colleague. He opposed, with 
all his power, the abolition of the Onpian law, passed 
in the pressing times of the secona Punic war, for- 
bidding the Roman women to wear more than half 
an oimce of gold, to dress in garments of various 
colours, or to wear other ornaments ; but he was ob- 
liged to yield to the eloquence of the tribune Vale- 
rius, and the urgent importunities of the women. 
Soon after, he set out for Spain, wliich was in a state 
of rebellion. His first act was to send back to Rome 
the supplier which had been provided for the army, 
declaring that the war ought to support the soldiers. 
He gained several victories with a newly-rabed 
army, reduced the province to submission, and re- 
turned to Italy, where the honour of a triumph was 
granted to hhn. Scarcely had he descended fiom 
his triumphal car, when he put off the toga of the 
consul, arrayed himself in the soldier's lubit, and 
followed Sempronius to Thrace. He afterwards put 
liimself under the command of the consul Manias 
Adllus, to fi^t against Antiochus, and to carry on 
the war in lliessaly. By a bold march, he made 
himself master of the Callidromus, one of the highest 
peaks of the mountain pass of ThermopyUe, and 
thus decided the issue of the battle. He brought 
the intelligence of this victory to Rome, 189 B. C. 
Seven years after, he obtained, in spite of a powerful 
foction opposed to him, the most honourable, and at 
the same time the most feared, of all the magistra- 
cies of Rome, the censorship. He had not canvassed 
for the office, but had only expressed his willingness to 
fill it. In compliance with his wishes, Valerius Flac- 
cus was diosen his colleague, as the only |^erson 
qualified to assist him in correcting the public dis- 
orders, and restoring the ancient purity of morals. 
He fulfilled this trust with inflexible rigour; and, 
though his measures caused him some obloquy and 
opposition, they met, in the end, with the highest 
applause ; and, when he resided his office, it was 
resolved to erect a statue to him with an honourable 
inscription. He appears to have been quite indif- 
ferent to the honour ; and when, before this, some 
one expressed his wonder that no statue liad been 
erected to him, he answered, " I would ratlier have 
it asked why no image has been erected to Cato than 
why one has." Still he was not void of self-com- 
placency. ** Is he a Cato, then?" he was accus- 
tomed to say, when he would excuse the errors of 
another. Cato's political life was a continued war- 
fere. He was continually accusing, and was himself 
accused with animosity, but was always acquitted. 
His last public commission was an embassy to Car- 
thage, to settle the' dispute between the Carthagin- 
ians and king Massinissa. It is said that this jour- 
ney was the original cause of the destruction of Car- 
thage ; for Cato was so astonished at the rapid re- 
covery of this city from its losses, that he ever after 
ended every sp^ch of his with the well-known 
words, ** Praterea censeo, Carthagmem este deUn- 
dam " (I am also of opinion that Carthage must be 
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ilrstroyftl). He dicti & year after liis rotiim (147 
B. C), eighty-five ye^irs old. Cato, wImi was w* 
frugal df the public reveiitit^, was not indilTt'reiit to 
ridies. Mi* was rigorously severe townnis his slaves, 
aind considered tiieui quite in tlte liglit of ftroperty* 
He imide every ex^erLion to promote and Lm|in)vt! 
ttgrkutture. In his oJil iige, he gave liimself up to 
the couipojijF of his friends and tlie pleasures of the 
tahle. To dib tlie verses of Horace allude — 

Karr^tur flt priicl Cntonin 
fi«ip« m^ro caJuMMi vtrtu*. 
He was twice iiuuried, aiid had a i^oii by each of tiut 
wives. His cmidurt as a IiusIjsijkI nnd n fiitfier wa^ 
«<tiialty exemplary. He €oiirpe>s<iii u oiuliityde of 
workn, of which the only one extant is tlmt De Re 
JtHjffwa. Hio!*e of whidi the hjHS is most to be re- 
^rettetl are his omtioiis, whicli Cicejo ineutioiis in 
tenuKijf iheljighe*«teucouiiiun,aiMl \m history ot tlie 
ohpii of the RoLUiiu people, wJiici'i i(s tmjyeiitly quot- 
I'd liy tlie old hi^toriiuM. 

CATO, Marcos Poncins (tiilled. to distinguisJi 
him from tlie rea^r, his great gnuidliither, Caio of 
rtirn, the nlmx- of his death), was I Kirn 93 B, C, 
and, after tJie tIeaUj of his ^^itirents, was hjought tip 
in die house of his tuicle, Livius JJrasm. He early 
discovered gn»at maturity of judgment ajid ILnnnesa 
of character. It i«* related of hini, tlmt, Lr* hii* four- 
tee iitlj year, when he saw the heads of sc^vcnil pro- 
scril>ed jjersoris in tlie house of Sylla^ I jy whose or- 
di»rs they had lieeri munlered, he demai»iled b sword 
of bis iea^'hiT, to stah tlie tyrant, and free his coun- 
try from servitude. With Ills brfither hy tlie mother's 
hide, Caepio, he lived in the tenderest ffientlship. 
Clio wu!i chosen priejit oi Apollo. He formin) an in- 
timcy with the Stoic Antipiter of Tyn*, and ever 
n^iiuiined tnie to tlie prindples of llie -Sttjie philoso- 
phy. His first uppeamnce in public was agninst the 
tribunes of tlii- pctiplc, who wisheti t(j piili do>vn a 
hnKificn erected liy tile censor Cato, which was in i 
rhrtr vray, <Jii this fM;c3i>ion,he displnyetl tlmt power- ] 
ful i*lijK]0eiK«% wliidi ufterwrink reinU red him so for- 
luidublct and won die taiise. He scnt'd his first | 
cnin^Kiigii as a voimitei^r in die war against Siioria- 
v\\s, and ili>tinguLsJn^!hini>eif so highly, that the ]>re- 
tur (lelltiis aw^irded liiui a prize^ whieii he refuseil. 
He was sent as military tribune to Maceilonia. W ben 
die tenn of his office bad expired, be tiiivelled mto 
At*ia, and carried the .Stoic A tbeiiodoriis with him to 
Home. He was nett made (juestor. and exetnited 
hii diJhcult trust widi the strictest uitegrity, while 
he htul the spirit to prosfH'iite the juihlic oilicers for 
dieir m'ts of extortion and viidi-nce. His conduct 
gaineil him the admirotloii and love of the Roinans, 
Ml that, m% the lost day of his questorsliip, he was es- 
corted to liis house hy die wJiole assemhiy of tlie 
people. Tlie fame cjf hJN virtue spread fiiraod wide, 
III tlie games of Ploni, tlie dancers were not allowed 
to lay aside tlieir garments as lony' n^ Cato was pre- 
sriit* The troulif*'"^ of the state did not permit Iiim 
to remam in secln^on. The example of Sylhi, in 
nsurpin^ suprrMiie power, wtls follo\v#-d by miiny uin- 
bltious men, who^e mutiiftl dissensions were all that 
jiHved the totteriiig constitution rn>iu immediate rnUi, 
Cnkssus hoped tjo pu^clliL^^• the soviTeiiynty witli his 
gold ; l'omp««y expirttsj that it would be volnntar' y 
ctjnfem*d y[Hin bun ; luid i jesfir, superior to bodi in 
tident^ united himself to lioth, ujid made use of tlie 
wealth of the one, and die reputation of die other, 
to atlatn bis own objects. At tlje head of the M*«ale, 
die sole prop of the repohlie, stoo<l t'ntulus, Cicem, 
aikl Cattt. Ltjcidlujs, who stood very high i\ die 
hivotir of die army» wliieh lie had so victor iotisly 
('ommajkicd, might aJoue Imve upheld tlie senate. Emd 
he not been more desdrous to eiyoy Ids wealth than 
to devote himself to the care of die commomreftltlL 
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Cato, keeping aloof from ail parties, served the com* 
monwealth wldi sagacity and courage ; but be often 
injured tJie t%msk* wliicJi be yms trying to Ijenefit, bj^^ 
die inflexibility of liLs character. He was on the wa^^| 
to lii& estate, when be met Metelius N epos, who wj|^| 
tmvrilmg to Rome to canvass for die tribimeship. 
Knowing him to be a dangerous nian, Cato returned 
iiiimeciiately, stood candidate for the olhce himself, 
and was clios*'n, together with Mett^lJu** Abottt 
this time, die coaspinicy of Catiline brt>ke out. Ca 
supported with all his power the conjiul Cicero, i 
gave him publicly die name %ii father af hi* ceuntn 
ami iirgetl, ui a fine spetH!h preserved by ^allust, 
rigorous punishment of the traitors. He opposed die 
jjroiKtsitiou of Mettdlas Neposto recall Ponipey f 
Asia^ and give him die command against Catilii 
and dime neiir losing bis life m a riot excit^^l agaii 
him on this accoimt liy liis eolleagne iftid Ca?sar. A| 
ler die rt4urn of rotiu>ey, he frustrated many of i 
ambitious plans, and first predicted die conscHjoen 
Elf bi.s luiion widi Crasstis and Caesar. He afierwa _ 
'ipt)Otied» bwt in vain, the division of lamis in Cani-^ 
t^iania. Ciesar at dint time abused his power so muf Ji 
'as to send Cato to prison, but wjls constrained, by 
the miinnm^ of the |«eo|de, tos4^t him at liberty. The 
trinmv irate, in onler to remove him to a distaocer 
had liim sent to Cyprus, lo depose king Ptolemy, uq^H 
der Mune frivolous pretext. He was compelled ^^| 
oliey, and executed bis <'ommis>iion widi so mucli aS^^ 
dress diat he eiirirhed die Ireasory witli a larger sum 
thun liad ever lieeu depf>site<l in it by any private, 
man. In tlie mean time, he continued his oppositit 
to tlie triiniivirale. Endeavouring to prevent 
pjissage of die Triliomau law, whicli invested Ci 
siLs widi an extraordinm'y jKiwer, he was a secoi 
time arrested j but die pei>ple folio wetl him hi a U, 
to die prison, and his enemit^ were compelled lo 
lease bim. Being afterwanls made prelor, be ca 
ed mto execution a law iigiiiiLst brilx'ry, diat dhspl 
ed all parties. After die death of Cravsiis, the ci' 
commotions hicrt^iised, and Cato^ fis the only jneii 
of preventing greater evils, pnijMise*! dml Tfimp 
should Ije made sole consul, conlrury to the constit 
tion, and the pniposiLion was adoptM. The year fd 
lowing, Cutti lost the consulship by refusing to tnl 
the steps necessary for oljtyining it. At diis til 
the civil war broke out. Catfi, then proprietor in 
dly, on die iirrivnl of Curio with three of CiC'sir's l< 
gions, dep^irted for the camp of Fompfy, at Dyj 
chiton. He bad still Ijeen in bopi^ lo prevent di 
wm- by negotiation ; ami when it broke out, he pi 
»n mourning hi token of bis grief l*omj»ey, havij 
lieen victorious at Hymichiuin, left Cato behind 
giainl die military chest and magaa^ne, wlule 
pushed nfter his rival. For this reason, Cato ^ 
not present Bt the battle of Pliaisailia after which h» 
stiiled over widi bis troops to <'yreiie, in 
Here he leami^l diat Pompey's father-hidaw, 
liad gone lo Juba, king of Mauritania, where 
had collectetl a ronsidemhlp force. Cato mime<!i 
ty si't ofl'to join hun, mid, after iindergohig biuigt^j 
tliu-st, and every bartlsliip, reached Uiica, where tf 
two annies cffectetl a junction. The soldiers wish( 
him to W their genend, but lie giiire dii* olBce 
Scinio, Mid tjwk die eontmand in Cdm, while Sdpi 
una l^bienns stillied out against Ca'*ur. Cato 
ativised diem to protract tlie war, Imt diey irenti 
an engagement, in wltich diey wen» entirely 
f»d, and Africa submittetl to the victor. Cato hud at 
first detennine*! lo defend hbiiself to the lart, with 
the senators in die place ; but be aftenranis abfto- 
doned Ibis plan, and dismissed all who wuhed to 
leave bun. His rrscdiilion wii.s taken. Ontheevm- 
ing lM'for»' the diy which be lin*l fixts! n|>on for rt- 
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yarioos philosophical sul^jects. He then retired to 
his chamber, and read the Plutdo of Plato. Antici- 
pating his intentions, his friends had taken away his 
sword. On finding tliat it was gone, he called his 
slaves, and demanded it with apparent equanimity ; 
but when they still delayed to bring it, he struck one 
of tlie slaves^ who was eudeavourinjir to pacify him. 
His son and his friends came with tears, and be- 
sought him to refrain from his purpose. At first he re- 
proached Ids son for disobedience,, then calmly 
advised those present to submit to Cassar, and dis- 
missed all but tlie philosophers Demetrius and Apol- 
lonius, whom he asked if tliey knew any vrav by 
which he could continue to live without beuig &lse to 
his principles. They were silent, and left him, weep- 
ing. He then received his sword joyfully, again 
read Phado, slept a wliile, and, on awaldng, sent to 
tlie port to inquire if his friends had departed. He 
heanl, with a sigh, that the sea was tempestuous. 
He had again sunk Into slumber, when word was 
brought him that the sea was calm, and that all was 
tranquil in the harbour. He appeared satisfied, and 
was scarcely alone when he stabbed himself with his 
sword. The people rushed in, and took advantage 
of a swoon, into which he had &Uen, to bind up his 
wounds ; but, on coming to himself, he tore oft* the 
bandages, and expired (44 B. C.^. The Udcans 
buriea him honourably, and erectecl a statue to him. 
But Cassar, when he heard the news of liis death, 
exclaimed, "I grudge thee thy death, since thou 
hast grudged me the honour of sparing thy life.** 
The truly Roman virtue of Cato has been celebrated 
by Lucan, ui his Pharsaiia, in a truly Roman style, 
with the words 
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diis pUcait, aed vicU Catoni. 



CATOPTRICS (from x^Vtv-r^o, a mirror); the 
science whicli treats of reflected light. See Optics, 

C ATRINE ; a vilhige of Scotland, pleasantry situ- 
ated on tlie northern Dank of the river Ayr, about 
fourteen miles from the town of that name, and thirty- 
two south of Glasgow. It was constructed, in 1787, 
by Mr Alexander cf Ballochmyle, and Mr David 
Dale of Glasgow, for the accommodation of the 
workers employed ui the extensive cotton fiictories 
erected there at the same time. Tlie population of 
the place may be about 3,000. It is provided with 
a gCKxi library and schools. 

CATS, James ; bom in 1677, at Brouwershaven, 
in Zealand ; one of the fiithers of the Dutch language 
and poetry. He studied at Leyden and Orleans. 
In 1627 an.I 1631 he was ambassador to England, 
and afterwards grand pensioner of Holland. His 
poetry is distmguished for simplicity, ndiveUy rich- 
ness of imagination, and wimiing thouj^ unpretend- 
mg morality. His works consist of ^legories, ac- 
cording to the taste of his times, poems on the difier- 
ent ages and situations of life, idyls, &c. He died in 
1660. 

C ATSKILL MOUNTAINS ; a range of moun- 
tains in New York, much the highest m the state. 
They extend along to the west of tlie Hudson, from 
whidi their base is, at the nearest point, eight miles 
distant. The principal summits are in Greene coun- 
ty, llie two most elevated peaks are Round Top 
and High Peak. The former, according to the mea- 
surement of captain Partridge, is 3804 feet above the 
level of tide water ; and the latter, 3718 feet. The 
Catskill mountains present scenery of singular beauty 
and grandeur, and have become a noted resort of 
travellers during the supmier. On a level tract of 
about seven acres, caUed Pine Orchard, elevated 
22^14 feet above the level of tide water, a large and 
commodious house has been erec^ for the accommo- 
datioo of visitorB. It is situated directly on the brow 



of the mountain, and commands an enchanUng view 
of the country on both sides of the Hudson, embrao* 
ing a tract about 100 miles in length and 50 in 
breadth. This nlace, which is twelve miles from the 
town of Catskill, is approached by a good turnpike 
road, which winds up the side of ue mountain. 
Two miles west of Pine Orchard are the fine cascades 
of the Kaaterskill, a stream which is supplied by two 
small lakes situated high in the mountains. The up- 
per fall is 175 feet in hei^t ; and a few rods below 
is the other, of 80 feet, lx)th perpendicular. The 
stream passes into a deep and very picturesque ra- 
vine, which is bordered by mountains rising abruptly 
1000 or 1500 feet. 

CATSUP. See ITe/eAw/j. 

CATTARO ; a seaport in Dahnatia, capital of a 
circle of the same name ^formerly called Fenttian 
Albania), at the bottom of the gulf of Cattaro (boccke 
di Cattaro), on the E. side of Uie Adriatic ; twenty- 
five miles W. N. W. Scutari, thirty S. S. E. Ragusa ; 
Ion. 18» 58' E. ; lat. 42« 17' N. ; population, 1^,500. 
It is a bishop's see. It contains a cathedral, seven- 
teen Catholic churches and chapeb, one Greek 
church, and an hospital. It has a remarkable har- 
bour, one of the most secure in Europe, lieing de- 
fended by a castle and strong battlements, and en- 
closed with rocks of such hei^t, that the sun is seen 
in winter only a few hours in the day. Population 
of the circle, 31,570: square miles, 296. 

CATTEGAT : a large gulf of the North sea, be- 
tween North Jutland to tlie W., Norway to the E.., 
and the Danish islands of Zealand, Funen,&c., to the 
S. ; about 120 miles from N. to S., and between 60 
and 70 from E. to W. The adverse winds which of> 
ten prevail here render the navigation dangerous. 
The Cattegat is noted for its herring fishery. It 
contains the islands Samsoe, Anholt, Lessoe, and 
Hertiholm. 

CATTI ; one of the most renowned and valiant 
German tribes. They inhabited what is now He$9e, 
also part of Pranconia and Westphalia. They car- 
ried on bloody wars with the Hermunduri and Che- 
rusci. In tlie time of Ccesar they dwelt on the Lahn, 
and opposed him with effect. Drusus defeated with- 
out reducing them. Iq the reign of Marcus Aureli- 
us they made incursions into Germany and Thrace, 
but were afterwards defeated by Didius Julianus. In 
392 they made their last appearance in history in 
union with the Franks. Ac(X)rding to Caesar, Uieir 
territory was divided into 100 districts, each of which 
was obliged to send annually 1000 men into the field, 
whose pmce was supplied the followuig year by tliose 
who had before remained at home to cultivate the 

S-ound. Their food was milk, cheese, and game ; 
eir dress the skins of animals. Their limited prin- 
ces, who governed in connexion witli a diet, amiually 
distributed the lands among the fimulies. See Ger- 
mania. 

CATULLUS, Caios Valerius, a fiunous Roman 
poet, bom, B. C. 86, at Verona (according to some, 
at Sirmium, a small town on a peninsula of lake Be- 
nacus, now lago di (rardis), of rich and respectable 
parents, went, in his youth, to Rome, where his ac- 
complishn&ents scibn won him the fiivour of those who 
adorned that splendid era. He was the friend of Ci- 
cejTO, of Plahcus, Cinna, and Cornelius Nepos ; to the 
last he subsequently dedicated the collection of hit 
poems. This collection is not of great extent, but 
shows what he was capable of doing in several kinds 
of poetry, had he preferred a steady course of study 
to. pleasure and travellmg. Probably a part of hb 
poems have not come down to iis. Of the merit of 
his productions there has been but one opinion among 
the ancients as well as modems. TibiiUus and Oria 
eulogiie him ; and Martial, in one of hn epigFams 
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grauU to hfm tiloiie a sii|ier)ority over himseLf. In 
6|H>rLive composiLion luitl iti epigrams, wJuni he keeps 
wiliiiii tlie prc>j>er liiniL^ tjf Qmi species of poetry, lie 
is tt model. He siuxeeded^ also^ in heroic verse, as 
in lii& beautiful episode of Aftadne, whkh appears to 
have inspiretl die poet who aftensanls Hiuigof Dido. 
Up WiLN tlie first uf tlm Roumiis who surtessliiilijr bii- 
ituted tlie Greek lyric poetry. The foiir ode's of his 
thftt renmin to us make us feel a lively regret for the 
loss of the otJiere. A weighty o!)jectioii, however, 
agaiost most of his writings^ is their iicputioiisne^!^ 
Hud indeJicacy. The common opinion is, that he died 
67, B. C, In tlie llyrtietli year of his sign. ScaKcer 
mauilBiiiS;, but without sufH<'ient pnx>f, that he cfied 
in liis seventy-first year. TJie edition of his works by 
Volpius (Padiia^ 1737) » and tliat of Dcpring (Leipsic^ 
17S8 — 90, 2 volaA, d**serve lionourablel' intention. 
His poem? are usually publislied wjtli tliose of Tibul- 
lus and Trope rtiiyi. 

CAUBUL, or CABUL. ^ee J/ghanistan, 
CAUCASUS; a chain of mouiitiiijLs in Western 
AsEBj extending from soutii-ea^t tu iiortii-west, aitd 
occupying the isLlimus (containiog lif7,l'IO square 
milesj between tlie Black ajxi Caspiiin seas. The 
lecftli is computini at 644 miles ; tbe breadth is 
vanous; from Mosdoi to Tiflis it may 1^' estimated 
ai 184 miles. Torrents, predpiccs, and aviilanehe» 
render ihe mountains aimotit impassable. The Cau- 
casus is divided Into two parallel chains. The cen- 
tfal ridge, from whkh tlie tnouiitains M\ off on eadi 
side, ctimists of \^ous sorts of gxiuiUe. The sum- 
inits are covered witli snow and ice, and are mostly 
barren ; tlie lower [«rts are elotlicd witli tliick for- 
ests. On the western declivity is the Eiburs, which 
a Russian measurement makes 16,700 fwt high. 
The Casil^g is IT;388 fet^t high. The most elevated 
simimit (tlie Snowy niomitain) is on the eastern side, 
west of the Cuban, it ^i\& first ascitiulnl by m\ Eu- 
ropean traveller ui 1^10. It is also called Schtik- 
dagh (King's mountain) and Schah-Elhtirit ; Eiliur^ 
being tlie cutninjon name of all the high, conical simi- 
iiut«i nsing from tlia chain or the Caucasus. l*he 
Umit of perpetual snow on these mountains is 1800 
ftet higher tlian on tlie Alpuie regions of Savoy and 
SwitaeHoiMi Two of tJie passes, or gates, as they 
are often called, are remarkable— the Caucasian pass 
and tlie Allmniaii or Caspian pass. Most of the 
fivers, whicli tiike tlieir rise in ttie Caucasus, flow in 
an easterly direction to tJie t a^pian sea, or in n wes- 
terly eourse to tlie Black sea. On the nortJiem de- 
clivity, tile Terek flows easterly into the ras|iian,and 
tile Cuban westerly into tlie Black sea ; iM-yonJ these 
rivers^ the momitainous chain wnksdown, by degrees, 
to the sandy plains in tiie soutli of Uussia. 4Jn die 
aimthem deelLvity, tlie Kiir flows easterly into the 
Caspian, and tlie Rioni (called by the ancients tlie 
i'Aasit) westerly int<i tlie Black sea : beyond these 
rivers rise the moiinuiins of Turkisti and rersiau Ar- 
menia, whkii comiect llie Caucasus with the other 
cluains of Westeni Asia. Tlie highest ridcre of ihe 
CaucasiAn chain is nigged and barren, but ttie south- 
cm deciivity h extremely fndtful. The whole sur- 
fiice of Uie country aliouuds in forests mai fountains, 
oreluinis, and vineyard^-, mm fi* fiU. jiml |:istuns, in 
lich altcnintion. <inip< - -m-l \h! 1 n- kiinK (►! Hr^ljir 
frtiita, chestnuts, and fi^^ s . gru vv ^ |>u j i l. 1 1 u 1 j l:n 1 y ^ 1 1 m i h 
of •*efXdeacripiion,rict% cotton, and hemp flouri'-h 
ibundantlj. But agrieiilture is mueh negletn*^! : 
partly owing to the indolence of tlie inhal«tants, and 
partly to tlieir want of ntmiWr^ sind of st'Ciirity, as 
Uie people of tlie moimtains, parti eularly the Lesglii- 
Koa, in tlieir plundering expiditions, nib tlie cut ttvnt- 
Ofi <il the fruits of their indtisti^, niul carry off Ihe 
mvfl for llBVft. There are lutiltittMli^ of Willi mA- 
Qftk of oifery description here. The pheumil It a 



native. The mineral kingdom h full of the ricliest 
treasures, whir-li are nearly imtouched. Mineral 
waters aboioid, and tliere are foiintnius of petroleum 
mid naphtlia iii many di^^tricts. Sunie fountains 
dirtiw up a slime with tlie ijetroleuni, which, being 
dej^osited, funns hills, styled by Uie natives growing 
mouHitmts. The medicinnl baths of Caucasia are 
tmlled by die general name of OwttatAt 0/ Alexander. 

The inliabitajits consist of small tribes of various 
origin and language— Georgians, AbiissiaiiSj Lesghi- 
ans, Ossetes, "Circassians, Faschkents, Kliists, In- 
gooshes ^ C harabulaks, 'I'sheUslieiiaes, Tartars, A rroen i ■ 
aus, Jews, ami, in some regions, iiSTiuderinF Arabs, 
Some of them are Greek and Annenian Cnristiaiis; 
otJiers an* Mohaninu'tlans ; others, Jews; and others 
wordiip stars, mountains, ro<!ks, and trees. Matty 
of the tribes are di^inguished for the beauty, sym- 
metry, and streiigtli of llieir frames, particularly tile 
Circassians ami tieorginns, who are the liamlsomest 
people in tJie world ; hence tlie clianning CircaffiiBii 
and Crorgian feuuileii are sought for by the £astefii 
nionarths for Llieir harauLS. The Caucasians (about 
900,000 m all) are ^jartly oiider petty Eovert'igns, 
who often nile over a few villages, and partly mider 
elders. The most famous are tlie Lesghiaas, who 
inhabit tlie Eastern reckons, and are die terror of tlie 
Armenians, Persians, Turlts, and C»ei:»rgians. Fruek- 
doni makes tliero courageous and formidable to all 
their neighliours. They are forced, by tlie ^vant of 
the most common necessaries of life, to res<»ri to 
plunder. Hence tlieir weaker neighlMiurs seek to 
appeoiie tliem mih presents. The rocJts and crags, 
on die other liand, protect the Lesghians effectuaTly 
from all external assaiilLs. Tliis tribe entirely ne- 
glects the arts ; ami their agriculture and {^tfisturage 
togeliier are insiiflident for tlieir support. The 
nianagemeut of domestic aflairs rests wholly witli the 
females. I'hese pre[«ire, from soft ami fine w^ool, 
clodi dresses and coverings of varioits kinds. The 
men have no emplojuient but war and plunder, 
whereby to procure tlie neceswiries of lift». Every 
prince in the neiglibourhotKl can purc-luise tlieir aicf, 
by fimishing tliem witli provisions and ten or twelve 
ruble* of ifilver a-piec e. They iindertiike pri^-ate e% 
peditioiis, lull tlieir enemies into security, ainl tl»en 
attack UieiH unawares. They show die greatest for- 
titude in enduring lianlsliips and reverses of fortune. 
Among tliem» and, in fact, tliroughout the Caui^asiis, 
hospitidity antl an uaplacabie spirit of revenge pre- 
vfiil. No stnmger ean tnivel tn llieir country willi- 
out having a friendly native or Kunak to acxoropany 
hun, by whom he is everywhere introduced, ana 
kindly received ami entertaiiied. 

All the regions on and alM>ut tlie Caticasus are 
comprehf^ile«! under (lie name of CSstcnuMni C0iiil> 
tries (containing i H>j078 square miles and 1,673/&C]0 
inlialiitants^). Since the j*mce concluded between 
Rossiu and Persia, in I8t:i, tliey have l>e longed Co 
tJie HiKsifin empin^, «hnu|ih wiUiout being complete- 
ly subjecl to it ; for only a siiibU portion, tlie Geor- 
gian territories, luive a wt-ll ordere*! govemnieni, 
mostly niilitjiry. The Caucasian provinces are, at 
present, six tn number : — 1 . Hie province of Tiflis or 
Cnivia/abvo called Vtw^ia (17,It30 square miles, and 
:i'i(i.<N>ri Lnlmbiiants ; tlie csipitid, Tiflts, q. v.). — 2. 
hmvi'Usi, called by Uie Ru^ians MeiUenm (13^667 
M[i]^jrc miles, and i?70/X)0 inhalMlants ; capital^ Co- 
iiiti>).— 3. The province of Circassia, (3£,53NI i^nare 
miles, and 6SO/)0O iiilia1>itanLs). Here are Russian 
military posts (to guanl against tlie attacks of the 
indenerKtent princes of tlie inouniains), Che Great and 
Mttie KaUinla, Hf^^ghi^^tan , &c. — 4* Dagtiestan, 
1. e. , tlie niouniain hiihl on the Caspian sen (1^196 
sipiare mili»s, uihI 184,Of:M> inluibili^nLs ; Derlient is 
its eapiUil),— 6. Sdurvan (94Jf9 «qiBire miles, 133/X)0 
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iiiliJifiitaiils), Willi Baknii, the best tiarbotir In t)ir 
* ri>^kiaii. Tliw r<*fin<)n, fpom its abundance of hvnu- 
tilijl flowers, is (!iillkl tJie FaradiMt of Roses. In lilt* 
twig^ilMJurhootl are tin* fauiititiiisof nu|jhtha, to whicli 
tJie Farsei^s pt'rfbrm pil^mnges troiii Indiii. Here, 
loo, L<4 Ihe temple of ^rt, where a fire b kept perpet- 
ual 1 7 bumln^, 

Bt^yoiid lerek, on the nortliem side of Caycasus, 
lie*, (J, tlie |jroviji<:(- of Ciuicasia (previotis I/} 18i!2, 
llie gmcninu/iit of Georgievsk), containiiip: 33,oJ^5 
square miles, willi 146,5(X) iuliabitaiiLN, of whom 
2 1 jnm art It 1 1 ssiaiw , unci 4 8 JOOO co loiiist^. 1 1 ere luv 
tweaty4wo fortified places (an Ueorj^ievsk, Kkliar (r 
t-oumierriiil city, with a |K)pulatiou ot 9000), Alex- 
aiiclrovsk, &e*) aliuig Uie Cijben, the Kjuna aiid tlie 
Terek, as defences against tJie ^vase tribes of tlie 
inountains. ^^ime 185^5» Stovropof haa been tl^e 
f^apiial of this province, ami general Jeroioloff (c|. v.) 
the governor. The trade is mo?*tly in Uie hands of 
the Armenh^is. Here is Llje Scotlisli missionary sta- 
tion of Kara, founded in 18oa, and eiilarged by Mo- 
raYians from Sarepta, wltli schools and a printing- 
office, 

CAUCUS J an American term, used throtighoit 
tJie United States, for tliose meetings which are held 
by tlie different jxjlitictil partie:s , for the purpose of 
agreeing u{X)n candidates for office, or concerting any 
iiieasiire which tliey intend to carry at the subse- 
quent public or toi^Ti meetings. From the fiict that 
the meetings were first held in a part of Boston 
" where alF the shiij-business was rjarried on/' Mr 
Pickejing, in his vocu!»ulnry of Americanbms, (&>5- 
ton, I8l(i), infers, that cnucwt niidit be n rornip- 
tioii of caulkers f tlie word tneeting being luiderstowb 
lie tiiinks he lias sometunes heani the expression 
II CQacus taking (caidkers* meeting). 

CAULAINCOURT. See Fkenza. 

CAUDINE FORKS. Sec JvetHno. 

CAULKING, or CAUKING, of a ship, consists 
in ilrivuig a quantity of oakinu, or old ropes untwist- 
ed und dra^vii asunder, into tlie seams of the iilanks, 
or into die iutervals w*hrre the phmk-s ure joininl tc> 
getlier, iii the aIu|>'h decks or sides » in onJer to pre- 
vent tlie eniranre of watCf. After tlie otikum is 
driven very Imrd into tliMe (ieains, it Is cioveredvi-ith 
hot mehed pitch or resui, to keep the water from 
rotluig it. Among the anc-ients, tlie first who nuule 
tise of caulking were the inliabitants of rhGe4KiR, 
now Corfii* Wax and rejiin appear to liave lieen 
coiiimonly used previously to that p*'riod. '1 lie Toies 
use a sort of iurIoous clay for the sanie purpose on 
Hieir uiivifable rivers. 

C A U STIC . Trie name of trnutHc (Lat. tmutticttt, 
from Gr. <«;«, { biun) is ffiven to substances, which^ 
by tlteir chemical action, disorgnnize the parts of the 
body witli winch tliey are put in contact. They are 
calh^d^ likewise, poitntttu cuitierie*, to disthiguLdi 
them from the fire called actutil cnviay. Caiii^tics, 
in general , act hy dec^omposing chemically the tisi^oes 
to which they are iipidieil, by depriving tliem of life, 
and |jroducing a real loi^jil ajid circimiscril>ed gaiw 
gn-ne, called €tchar or shug/t. 1 hose, the action of 
which is powerfnl ,^for instance, caustic potassa, 
conce^jtiiited sulphuric acid, &c., — prtxhice tJiese 
phenoaiena witli such rapidity, that iiiflannnntion 
takes place otdy after the formation of tlie eschar ; 
whilst^ on the contrary, iiiflamiziation Is the imme- 
diate consequence of tlic less energetic rustics. In 
botfi ca.sefti, suppiaration cK'curs sooner or later, and 
EeijarateA the disorgiinij&Fd from tlie surrounding parl5^. 
Almost all the substances used as causticii imve only 
a local action : soroe^ however, are capable of Wing 
ah-iorbed, and of exercising a deleterious artion on 
tile economy hi general : ar?»nu<?al pre jMimt ions are 
Da tusuince of it. 'ilie employment of caustics ti 



now conlineil to n small number of cases* The ae« 
tual cautery and the knife are, in general, prefernnl 
to them* They are used princi^ly In onler to 
establish issues, particolarly in cases in which it 19 
necessary to produce a powerful derivation j to stop 
the progress of certain giuigrenous affitlions, such as 
anihrax ; to open certaui indolent absi."ejises ; to 
duuige the mode of vitality of tlie skin in some can- 
cennis or herpetic ulcers ; to destroy the excrescences 
of wounds or iiroud flesh ; ajid, fiiuilly, to prevent tlie 
al>sor[ilion of the virus ilet>osited at tJie surfJAce of 
ftoisonetl wounds. 

CAUSTIC POTASSA {potassa /usa ; lapis eaus^ 
(nrujii ; hniiure hydrate of protoxyde of potassium ; 
c:»usLic kali with lime ; common caustic. Tliis h 
seen in flat, irregular, brittle pieces, or in round 
sticks, like tlie nitnite of silver ; of a greyish-wdiite, 
sometimes reddish ; of a sjivour extremely eatutlCt 
and a slight odour sui generis. Tliis substance is 
extremely caustic r it tleconqjoses quickly tbc parts 
inith which it is put in contact, and leaves on tlic 
skin a sofl, greyish e^cAar, which comiej off slowly. 
Taken internally, it iicts in tlie same way as all cor- 
rofsive poi SOILS j it has, nevertlieless, Iw^en administer- 
etl, in very tUlute solutions, aa an antacid, diiuietic, 
and litlioutriptic. It lias succeeded in tJie gravel, 
in nepliritic t^lics, antl otlier aHections proceeiiing 
iVuia siiperabmMiaoce of uric acid.* It has lieen re- 
commended, likewise, ui tlie treatment of scrofula, 
and in some diseases of the skin, such as leprosy, 
&c. Tliis solution, even when very diluted, s^oiin 
irritates the stomach, and brings on iuiorexin, whirJi 
prevents it from Ijeing ased for any length of tune. 

CAUSTIC SODA (#©</«); protoxyde of sodiiun* 
Its physical properties are similar to tliose of potassa, 
and it may Im- used with advantage as a tuccedam'ttm 
when employed as a caustic. !n feet, tlie sub-carlio- 
nate. which forms during its action on the skin, is 
not <ielique**cent, ii& that of potassa, and, consequent- 
ly, is not subject to spread. 

CAVALCANTI/Gt'irto ; a Florentine philosopher 
and poet of the thirteenth century, tlie friend of 
Dante, and, like him, a leidous GhiWlline, When 
the dissensions of the Giielf* tuidG hi bel lines disturb- 
eil tlie public peace of Florence, tlie <"(ti/eiis bonisli- 
ed tlie chiefs of both parlies. The (^.hiWllines were 
exiled to Saraana. On account of tlie unhealthy air 
of tliat place, they were |>ermitted li> return ; but Ca- 
valcanti liml contractetl a disease of which he diwl 
(1300) at Florence. In !iis youdi , he nmde a pilgrim- 
age to St Jflgo de Com|xistella, in Galicia. Ite- 
turning home flirough France, he fell in love, at Tou^ 
louse, with a young lady of die name of Mandeita, 
To her most of his verses which we possess are ad- 
dressed. They tire remarkable, ctmsitlering the ptv 
riod at which they were written, for their lienutifid 
style. His Canzone d' Amove lias gained him the 
most &me. The ieartted cardinal Kgidio Colonna, 
and some otliers, liave made commentaries on it. 
His Eime, published by Ciccinporci, appeared at Flo- 
rence in 1813. 

CAVALIER, in fortification, is a work generally 
nusi*d wltliin the body of die place, ten or twelve 
feet liigl ler tlmn t he n-st o f the works. 1 1 is most com- 
monly situated within tlie hastion, and made much in 
tlie same i<»rm. S(uiietimes the cavaliers are placed 
in the gorg(*s, or on the middle of the curtain ; tJiey 
fure Gien made in the form of a horse-shoe. Their 
use is to coimnand all tlie adjacent works and sur- 
rounding country. They are tkddom made except 
when a ri'sing ground overlooks some of tlie works. 
In mtwierti times, it is ct)nsideretl tliat cavaliers in a 
bastion occupy t*>o much n*oni. Render retrenchment!* 
imptts^ihle, and, unless a ditch sejmrates tlie cavalier 
fh)m the parapet of tiie biurtion, caiue tlie grenoilea 
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to fell upon (Jic (IpfL'iulers of tlie kLtir ; for whidi 
Mflaoa> it b foiisitif nnl Im^L ti> put tJiem ou tiie cur- 1 
tlius or behind tJie busttuiis, | 

CAV^ALllY ; 4>n*! of tlip three gfreat classes of' 
troo|is, and a fonnirlahle power In th<& Jiuiidjj of a 
leader wlm kiiciws turn lo employ it wiLlj efect. 
This require-*! a Iwiltl and lu'live j^jiirit, able to avaii 
itself, witii ^^]uirkness aud dtxision, of every opptir- 
tuoity. '['hv t'ihrMy of cuvidry nrlse^ |)«itiriilarly 
from die inuml iin|^»re«isjo]i wJiicJi it pnxJiiceis ou die 
ejieiny. 1 iii?* is g^reiiter in proportion to the size of 
the uuiss and the rapidity of its motion. Its aiJ/ipttt- 
tioij to speetly RMneiaent* is aiiotlier grtiit ftdvan- 
tage, which ennhlen a loiiunaiider to avail JiimM'lf 
imniedittteiy of a ileeisive moment, wlien the enemy i 
expose a weak jmint, or wliein duvonier appears in J 
hh ranks. It is a very important iiistritiueiit in com- ( 
pletin^ the defeat of mi enemy, in di?Jtoiicertin*f hitu 
by a sudden attack, or overthrowing him by a jxjwer- 
fid sliock. TJie iLse of cavalry \s, it is true, often- 
limf^ Umited by the nature of tJie j^^rouiuL In 
rore^t*^, in inountiiiiioiis district*^^ on a marshy f^il, 
lkL\. it Ls of but little avail in larg;e LxRlies. In 
modern times, cavalry luive Iwvn led against intrenrh- 
m^ts, but only to their own destruction. In sotite iji- 
■tances, ttw, the cavalry luvve been di^mountetl, and 
employeti a;* iu^iutry ; which may, on pecidiar i>c- 
cflaions, W advisable, but, on the whole, is coutrary 
to tlieif nature and pur|M»!*e, fliul, if uaide a part of 
their duty, like other lialf niffLsur*'??^ Ls iLsnally dLsid- 
vanUigeuu.^. It h also nnatlvLsidde to keep lar^e bo- 
dies of cavalry uniti^J durUi^ ft campai^i^iK lliey 
Bre to be collected in large maiv^^s only for pttrticular 
object*. To keep them togetlier the whole time 
would be trouhle^jme, and their iiiainteiMUice fre- 
quently iittended vvidi ditliculty. 

J he unequal size of the hor!>e, the very great di- 
versity m hLs strength and breed, have at nil times 
rendered it necessary lo divide the cavalry into Hg^At 
and heavy fwr*e, Tijere is sfmietimes, also, an inter- 
ine<liate cIilvh, These ditferent sorts are employed 
for diderent purfMjses. The heavy c^vfllry with de- 
fensive armour (cuinis!»iers), is more freipiently em- 
ployed in mass, where force is nrpiisite j the li»;!iter 
irocipA are Uiicd sing^ly, uimI in sjnall detiu-hmenL'i, 
where swiftn&is atid eoniinued etfort tin* re^iutrwL 
Nevetthelesii, Ctilrs5eiier^ nnd drapfoons, lancers and 
hussars, niottntctl rifleno^o, and ehet^auj^ U'l^ers^ miLst, 
in die mam |Kiijits, l»e erpiidly exen i^t-d in tlie duties 
appi'rtainiun; to cavalry, mid must be able to figtrt In 
tlie line as well as singly. 

The \i<e of tiivalry is probably nearly a^ nndeni as 
WIT itself; for in tlios*^ countries where horses thrive 
mo^t, and man may lie sfiid to live on horsebai-k, lie 
Ims idways preferretl to fij^ht on howebick. The 
E^ptiaiis are said to Imve liad aimiry before ihe 
time of Moses. The lamelite!!^, when at war with 
tJieir neighliour^, often bml Ut encounter cavalry, 
hut were afraid to niount horses until die time of 
Sohiiiion. ThetJre^'ksapiH'ar not to liave inlriMlucetl 
cavblry into tlieir armies till the sei^-ond Messeniini 
war, and even after duit tune, luid cojnjmratively 
few J but with tliem it was cmisidfretl the most re- 
tpec:table clasps of tr<M]tps^ in whhh only the wealtJiy 
dtki'Hs served. The TersUin oivalry,and.at a hitiT 
period, the Macedonian, were much more iitnnerKitts. 
The Romans leanienl its use from Pyrrhus and the 
Carthaginians. At a biter period, the tiivalry of tJve 
Gauls were imrticuhirly g^otKi. In the middle a^jes, 
the knights Jougitt only mi hor^Uu'Je, mul disthiiniHi 
the ibot^ervice. At Lliis jn'ritjiU liowever. n^pibu* 
wnHkre wa!« miknowu, and was only g;nidimiry re- 
Itarrd in t' v>s of time. After Su' introduc- 

tioil of Uf I lotjgJi ravalry were usihI, yi-t tJielr 

. L _ \s kward and inettclent. The ge- 



nius of Gu«timis Adf)1ptm*; first perceiveil tlie ha- 
jKirtanl use which 4'ould he nnwle of it. He wai 
witJiout the heavy cavalry, which, since the time of 
chivalry, had tfoiie out of iLse ; but he foaiKl UiM the 
iidvantagc of tliis species of troops did n<Jt consist 
in weight, but in the (|uickiiess of their nuJtion, VI ith 
reference to dns, he tormed his reg^iments of hor»e, 
and <ihovvetl their real utility ; but k was left to Seid- 
litz, a g:eneral of Frederic the (»reat, to display this 
mf*Ht ftilly. Napoleon Bppi^irs (jo ha\ e ht'en well aware 
of die great value of cavalry iji brge masses^ but 
he often sacrificed diem lyigpanngly. This, ti»gelher 
with certain erroneous disjhoxitioiis which had crept 
into some armies, and hail caused tlie C4ivalry to 5iU 
in services <ai which tliey ou*iht never to Imve bei-n 
imt, and which were sometimes fverfonniHl as well or 
iuttx^r by odier tnxips, gave rise^ of late years, to 
doiilHs concerning their utility, which, however, arc 
n^nv abandtmetl. The writings of general Bi^-mark, 
oti the subject of «ivalry, are valuable ; as are also 
the Nachrkhten und lielrachtungen uber die Thafen 
mui Sthkkmte dtrr ReUrrri in ri&fi Fefdzufirn »w«/rr* 
te/i J J find in dtnen ttenerrr Zeit (Stiilt'ments and Ob- 
servntions resi>eciing tJie t'ondnct and Fate of Ui© 
t'avalry in tlic Cimipaigtis of Frederic II., and in 
those of a biter PeritHl). 

In the north of Europe, lances are now eonmion 
aniimg tlie light cavalry, a** they have pro veil a for- 
midjrihle wea(M>u when skUfully used. They wiil, 
no doobt, effect a change in the arms, aitd even in 
the organization, of the infantry, who can do little 
against lancers, if rain prevent* them from tiring. 
Ill the l*nissimi cavalry, which art* aiaougthe &ie»t ui 
the world » lancers are very munerons, 

A French author calls tlie cavalry, very appro- 
printely, Varmp du mmnmt ; lM*c<inse they are pecu- 
liarly fitted to take advantage of d**cisi^ e moments. 
A moment may tM'ciir, when a gre«it victory con be de- 
cideil by tiie sudden imiption of a hoily of cavalry » luni 
the next moment it amy W ttio late. A conminmler 
of cavalry mieit therefore be possessed of tlie rare 
courage which shrinks not from responsibility. Many 
battles in the late wiir-i prove th*' tniLli of tliese re- 
marks. Najxdetm won the battle Of .Marengo *Jiiefly 
by Kellenaaun's daring charge, at Uie liead of 500 
horse, on mi enemy mmost sure of >icti>ry. The 
camJMiJgus in Russia, and the following war in fler- 
many, siiowtHl tlie grt^at disadvantage under whiiii 
an army lalxjurs from the wmit of cavalry. Kapo- 
leon taileil to folhnv up his advanUiges after the vic- 
tories of Lntzen «nd lln'^len, chiefly liecause his cji- 
valry were ra^v and ine\j>erieuced. The trnining of 
i^valry is much slower than tlinl of infjintry. The 
liest cavalry art* now generally conskleretl to be Uio 
Prussian and s*jme sj>ecies of the RuTissau. The 
French never were gfiod horsemen, and tlie English 
have not kept Wut with tlie nmni-rous imprt»venii oLs 
introduceil by (lie >vars on tlie c<aitinent. It is a Let 
of interest » that the more civili^tion t4ike^ rooL 
Eim ong a mitioii. the more importance is given to in- 
fiintry. All savage natioas l»egin wiUi cavalry, If 
they have horses. At present, infantry is Lite most 
nimiemiis chiss of trm>|is, though, Wlbre tlie time of 
Charles V,, thiy were little eHreenuHh 

CAVAN; one of die nine counties in the pro- 
vince of Ulster. *rhe north-west rm part i* occii- 
piiMl by a nnige of h)fiy hills, calb'il the IhiUyiu^ 
^recnigh Mountiiim. but the remaining surfiice, which 
is umbilatiufx and irregular, is nervtuhil by Inig, and 
inter5j»ers4'd with many agretwde lakes. The chier 
rivers are die Erne, the rmglian, and tlie ' 
itikl the chief lakes Lough llamor, Ltmgli 
Lou^i ilawnagh, Lough Oiijjhter, and Lod^.* ...... 

wbidi may lie siiid to cxmunieiice or rLsi' h^rc. 1 he 
soil of tliis eounty b coM, a|>oiigy^ aikl utcliued to b« 
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nisli«7 ; and lime, one of the best remedies, is not to 
be had at a moderate price, wherefore wheat is little 
cultivated. Oats and flax are raised in abundance, 
and the high lands are entirely occupied iu the gras- 
ing of stor&cattle. The linen manufacture is the only 
trade carried on here to any extent, and it b con- 
ducted with less spirit in this tlian in the other coun- 
ties of Ul^er. The town of Cavan is situated nearly 
in the centre of the county, upon a stream, which is 
tributary to tlie river Erne. Population of the county 
in 1831, 228/)50 ; of the town, 2^22, 

CAV ANILLES, Antonio Joseph; a Spanish 
clergyman and botanic ; was bom, 1745, at Valen- 
cia ; died in Madrid, 1804. In 1777, he went to Pa- 
ris with the children of the duke of InfiEuitado, and 
remained there twelve years, occupied with the study 
of several sciences, but chiefly with botany. He pub- 
lished there, in 1784, Observations on the Article 
Spam in the New Encvclopedia, written with as much 
patriotism as profound reasoning. In the following 
year he commenced his ^reat botanical work, Mtma- 
ddphuB Ctastia Diaaertatumes decern (Paris, 1785—89, 
Madrid, 1790, 4to, with engravings). After his re- 
turn to Spain, he wrote anotlier beautifid work, 
icones ei Deseripiionet Pianiarutn, quet aut Swmte in 
Hispania ereacunt aut in HorHa hotpOaniw (Madrid, 
1791—99, 6 vols., folio, with GO! engraving). It 
contains a number of new genera and species, na- 
tives of Spain, America, India, and New Holland. 
In pursuance of a commission firom the king, Cavan- 
iiles travelled in Valencia, and collected the materials 
for his Obtervaciones sobre la Hisioria Naiurai, Geo- 
gra/ia,j4gricuiiura, PtMacion,elc,, del Reyno de Fa- 
leneia (Madrid, 1795—97, 2 vols., folio, with copper- 
plates from the drawings of the author). The work was 
published at the expense of the king, and intended as 
the first part of a similar work to embrace Uie whole 
of Spain. Thunberg has named a fomily of plants 
Cttvanilla, Cavanilles died in 1804. 

CAVATINA ; a short air without a return or se- 
cond part, and which is sometimes relieved with re- 
citative. 

CAVE, or GROTTO; an opening produced by 
nature in the solid cnist of the earUi. Caves are 
principally met with in limestone of the transition 
and fleets period, in gypsum, sometimes in sandstone, 
and in volcanic rocks (basalt, lava, tufa, Ike.) ; some- 
thnes they are the eflTect of crystallization. The form 
of the caves depends partly upon the nature of the 
substance in which they exist ; but it is frequently 
altered by external causes. In reference to their 
internal construction, the hollows in tlie earth may 
be divided into three classes : those of the first are 
wide clefts ; those of the second admit the daylight 
at both ends, and form natiu:al passages, which some- 
times serve the rivers as beds ; the third and most 
common class consists of those which form a line of 
grottoes, about of an equal height, nmning in the 
nme direction, and connected by passages more or 
less narrow. Out of some grottoes rivers take their 
course ; others, a^n, admit rivers, or may be said 
to swallow them for a space, till they again emerge. 
There are many and various causes for the formation 
of caves. Those in limestone and gypsum are un- 
questionably the results of the dissolving power of 
water ; in feet, tlie almost perfectly uniform direction, 
the gentle and equable declivity of most caves, ap- 
pear to be the defect of the long continuance of wa- 
ter in them, the action of which has widenin] the ex- 
isting crevices. In trachyt and lava, caves appear to 
have been produced by the effects of gas. The caves 
of gypsum often contain foul air ; the caves of lime- 
stone, various %ures of stalactites, produced by the 
deposit of the lime dissolved hi the water. The most 
of these Ihne caves contahi remnants of bones of ani- 



mab, vis., of hyaenas, elephants, bears. Many caves 
are remarkable only on account of their great sise, 
or sublime from the awful gloom which pervades 
them, and the echoes which roll like thunder through 
their vaulted passages. Some are of great depth, as 
that of PredericshaS, in Norway, whidi is calculated 
to be 11,000 feet in depth. One of the grandest na- 
tural caverns known is Fingal's cave, in Stai&, one of 
the Western islands of Scotumd. Its sides are fonned 
of ranges of basaltic columns, which are almost as 
regular as hewn stone. The fprotto of Antiparos, on 
the island of the same name, m the Archipelago, is 
celebrated for its magnificence. The passage at the 
entrance' flitters, in the torch-light, as if it were 
studded with diamonds. The roof is adorned with 
stalactites, many of them twenty feet long, and hung 
with festoons of various forms and brilliant appear- 
ance. In some parts immense columns descend to 
the floor ; others present the appearance of trees and 
brooks turned to marble. The Peak cavern, in Der- 
byshire, England, is also a celebrated curiosity of this 
kind. It is nearly half a mile in length, and, at its 
lowest part, 600 foet below the sur&ce. The caves 
of Kirkdale, in England, and Gailenreuth, in Germa- 
ny, are remarkable for the quantities of bones of the 
elephant, rhinoceros, and hyaena, found in them. 
The mine of fluor spcu*, in Castleton, Derbyshire, 
passes through sevenu stalactic caverns. Other ca- 
verns in England contain subterraneous cascades. In 
the rock of Gibraltar there are a number of stalactie 
caverns, of which the principal is St Michael's cave, 
1000 feet above the sea. The most femous caves ia 
Germany are those of Baumann and Bielstein, in the 
Harts. (See Buckland*s Reliquia DHuviana, Lon- 
don, 1823.) The most celebrated caves in America 
are Madison's cave, in Rockingham county, Vin^inia, 
extending 300 feet into the earth, and adomed^with 
beautifol incrustations of stalactites ; Wier*s cave, iu 
the same county, extending 800 yards, but extremely 
irregular in its course and siie. Near Corydon, In- 
diana, is a cave, which has been explored for the 
distance of several miles, celebrated for producing 
Epsom salts. In Kentucky and Tennessee caves are 
numerous, whidi appear to have been used as burial- 
places. In tlie north-west part of Georgia is a cave, 
called Nickojack cave, 50 feet high and 100 wide, 
which has been explored to the distance of three 
miles. A stream of considerable size runs through 
it, which is intemipted by a fell. Caves are somcv 
times found which exliale poisonous vapours. The 
most remarkable known is the Grotto del Cane, a 
small cave near Naples. In Iceland there are many 
caves, formed by tlie lava firom its volcanoes. In the 
volcanic coimtry, near Rome, there are many natural 
cavities of great extent and coolness, which are some- 
times resorted to as a refuge firom the heat. The 
Cttoes in the Cevennes mountains in France are 
ii niunerous and extetisive, and abound in objects 
of curiosity. In South America is the cavern of Gu- 
acliaro, which is said to extend for leagues. 

CAVE, Edward, an English printer, the founder 
of the Gentleman^s Magazine, was bom in 1691. 
His first occupation was that of clerk to a collector 
of the excise in the country. He then went to Lon- 
don, and put himself apprentice to a printer. When 
his indentures expired, he obtained a place in the 
post-ofHce, and employed his leisure in writing for 
the newspapers. He published, in January, 1731, 
the first number of tlie Gentleman's Magazme, which 
has continued till tliis day, amid the crowd of maga- 
zines which liave been established since. Cave was 
deprived of his place in the post-oflfice on account of 
his havhig resisted some abuses relative to the privi- 
lege of franking letters. He died January iO^ 
1754. 
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CAVENDISH, Thomas ; «n eminent imvimitnrm 
Oie rtiigii of Ellmbeth. Hftvinpf coiii*umed ais |in> 
perty by ins early extmvaia^ances, lie collected tliriT 
BtDftll vessels fur the purpose of tiiiikiji«^ a. yrvAsklorj 
▼oyoee to die Simriish col oilier. He sailed from Ply- 
ULOuUi in 15S0, tfiok and destroyed imiiiy ve^sek, 
mvQ^l die coastf of Chili, Peru, oumI New Spam, 
and retitriKHl by the cnpe of Good Hopi-v !mviiig ew- 
ciiiniiaviwuteil the iflolwj in two year^i and torty-niiie 
dayj*, tlie (shortest period in whk'ii it Imd then been 
effectetl- In 15!) I lie set sail on r biinilur ei£i>editw)i», 
iu wliidi his priwnjjal success was the niptiire of tlw 
town of Santos, in Bmikl. After sutfering numy 
[mKiship<», he dlixl in lCt'J2. 

CAVENDISH, WtLUAM, duke of Ne%vcastie, i^-as 
bom in 1502, and ednaued liy iiis fatlier, on vvIiom; 
deaOi he wo^ ntised totlie peerag^e. On die appniDch 
of hostdities between tlie crown btkI parliiynent, lie 
embrBCed the royaJ cause, and was invested with a 
€oma:iission, constituting? him ireiieral of all his ma- 
jesty's forces raised ntirtli of tJie Trent, with very 
9mple powen*. With iff rent exertions, and ihe ex- 
pciiditiu^ of hirge sums from his private fortmuv, he 
levieil a roiLsulenihle nrniy, witli which, for soiae 
time, he mjiinLamiHl the klnp^V eau-se in the aortJi. In 
military matters, he depended diiefly on his jjriiicipal 
oflicejs, whilst he himself indulffed in tlie eoiirtly 
pli^stjres ainilitenirs'stxnety to which he was attjwh- 
etl. He obUiiiietl a complete victory over lonl Fair- 
fiix on Adderton-heath, and, on the appniadi of the 
Scottish army, arid its jdnrtion with the jjorliiunenUt- 
ry fari'^es, threw himself into \'ork. Having been re- 
lieved by prince llujiert, he was pri'stuit at tlie bfittle 
of Marston-inoijr, idler which lie left the kiii|rdoni. 
He reliinuNl, after «ji abst^nre of et^iiteen years, and 
wa*j nnvardeti for hi,"* ser\ices and suJferin^ witJt die 
dignity of duke. He died in [Gld. 

C A \' EN DISH , Wi r^Li A m , first duke of DevoiLshin% 
was the son of Wtlliani, tluni enrl of Devoa^hire, 
He wiw hom in ll>40, and insLnicted witli ^reat rare 
ill chytsical literatuTP- On various occasions, he dis- 
dxtguisihed liiinself by hLs spirit nad valoiiirp and^ in 
1677, be^an dial opp«.»sitit>ii to the arliitrary measures 
of thfi ministers of Cliarles 11., whit h causetl him to 
be pepirt!e«l as one of tlie racist detennined frien<^Ls of 
die lil*t*rtie5i of hhi country* Intimately connected 
witli liinl Kassell, he joiiuMl him in his eiforts for tlie 
security of fn»e goveninient and the Frotestant reli- 
gion. On the trial of lord RiLssell^ he appearixl as a 
wUness ii* his favour, and offereil to assist him in es- 
capliiir, after he liad bcea scntented tu death, by 
chlill^[mg clotlies with hj'ni in prison. In U\'s4, liav- 
ilM^ WOceedeii to his forher's title, and hein^ reifanl- 
«aia one of die most foriiiiilable tipjjoaents of die ar- 
bitrary desipis of kiii^ James H., attempt!) were 
made lo intimidiitehijii, but wi,dioiit success. Hav- 
ing Ix^en insulted by a miinon *>f tlie kioff, he dr!igg;eti 
!iim from die chamber by the nose in Siv royal pre- 
sence. He took an active pirt in pnaaotinEf the rt^ 
volution, and was one of tlie first who dc>cmre<i fur 
the priiKie of Umuiye. His sen ices were re%vardpd 
witJi the iligiiily of duke of Devonshire, He still, 
however, maintained an tndepemlient l>earing lu par- 
liament. He died in 1 707. 

CAVENDISH. HtxRV, bom 1731, the sonof loitl 
Clmrlea Cavendish, and pjandson of die second duke 
of Deroashire, devoteil himself ei^cliisivfly to tlie 
Bcieoces, and actpiired a di?itin£rui>tied mnk among 
Hbomb Iranied men wtio Imvf mo^t ec^otrilmted lo the 
pfOgree of chemistry, lie discovered the peculiar 
prapefties of hydrogen, and die qua I ides by which it 
m mtiogimtked from atniospheric air. To l*ini we 
own the important dlsc-ov«'ry of the composition of 
walrr. Seheele Imd already oliservin! dint, when 
oxygm ia mixed with double tlie tjuaniity of Iiydr<>- 



gen, this mixture bums witli an explosion, withoMt 
any visible residuma. Cavpudish n/peated lliLs ex- 
periment \vitb tfie lUTimicy for wliicJi be was dis^tin- 
giiished. He confinetl botli the gases in dry eartbeii 
vessels, to prevent die CMajK^ of die product of Uieir 
combustion, ainl tbimd that diis residuum was water, 
ttie weight, uf wliicJi was etpuil to die sum of the 
weights of die two gases, Lavoisier coiifirmt^ diis 
concbisiim in later times. The same spirit of aociK 
racy in lib experiments let! Cavendish to another dis- 
covery whicb lia#l escaped Priestley. The latter liad 
observed that a quantity of atmospheric air, confined 
in a tulw, through which die electric spark \%ils trciii^ 
mitted, hist in vohune, iukI f^irminl an acid, which re<i- 
dened Uie tincture of litmus ; but he carried Has ex- 
periment no farther. Cavendish repeated the expe^ 
riment, by confining in the tube a solution of pum 
potasli^ which nljsorbed tlie acid, and thus proved it 
to \ye nitric ac iii. The analysis of the air, which re- 
mainetl in the tul>p after die experiment, dhiowed thai 
the weight of the oxygen and aztite, %vhjch liad dL>- 
appeared, was equal to the weight of the add thus 
lbnne<I- He easily determnied the pmiHirtioii of die 
azote to die oxygen, which nmis 2 : J. It was fi>utiil« 
al-st), tliat, wlien both gases, snificiently pure, were 
mixed ill diat proftortiou, and exposed to the electric 
spark, die mixture ilisappesared entirely, by winch his 
discovery vtis completely confirmed. Cavemlisli dt^ 
tingui^thfNl himself no less in [latural pliilosophy, by 
the acciinicy of Ids experiments. He possessed ahiO 
a profound knowledge of die higher geometry, of 
wliich he made a very luippy use in detenn'uiing die 
mean density of ihe earth. He found it to W 5^ 
timeii gTcater diau die density of water^ — a coikdasiou 
wliicli diHers liut little from tliat obtained by Ma^kiv 
Ipie ill anodier way. He wiis a member of the royiU 
sotnety at London, and in 1803, was made one of Ihe 
eight foreign niemWrs of die national itistttuii* ol 
France. Caveiiili>li was pnjbably the riclieM amoug 
the leiimetl, and the mtist lerinwil among the ridli^ 
men of liLs time. An uncle left him a large Ibrtune 
ui 1773. I'his increase of wealdi made no change in 
liis character mid habits. Extremely regular wul 
simple ill fiLs nmniier of living, he was litjend iii en- 
t^ouniging iicietice^ and in bis private cliaritie:*. His 
large, well-chosen library was open fur die ase of 
leiirnetl men. He died in London. Mardi, 18l0,aiiii 
left £14?00,000 sterling to his relations. HLs writ- 
ings cotisif^t of treatises in die I'liiiosophicol Traii^* 
actions, from 1766 to 1792. They are distiogiiislied 
by acuteni^H ami accuracy. 

CAV^IARE (kkari) is made ia Ru^ia (rom the roe 
of sturgeons, Wlugas, and many other fisli. The ro<s 
is se|iaruted from tlie skin which encloses it^ ftaltod, 
and, after eight days, pepper and ineiy minced on^ 
ons are added. It is tlien rlrii*<i, luid *erves as a re- 
lish er widi Uiasted bread or bn ad arul butter. The 
lient caviare is dmt from the Crimea. From Kercli 
and Jenikale. in diat ]inivince, 1500 burrebarct m^ 
imally exji^jruxl to Moldavia and die ootintriesOB Ihe 
Dfuiube. 

CAXAMARCA. or QCAXAMARKA; ft pro- 
vince of Peru, boimded N. by Jaeo, E. by Chacsipoy- 
as, S. E. by Caxamarqniila, S. by Hiiamachuco^ W. 
Iiy Sana and Tmxillo ; population, 46,000. The 
country is generally mountainous. It abouHb in 
fniits and cattle. The iiiliubiumts are, for the moat 
part, Indiaas, and cbieiiy weavers. 

Cuj^niarca ; a town of Peru, capital of a prDviriee 
of the same name ; about seventy miles from tlie ?»• 
cific ocean, 2Sf\ N. Lima ; lat, 7* 3' S. ; Ion. 78* S6' 
W, ; populntion, I2,000i It was at one time a 
Foytil city, where the emperor Atahtialpa was put to 
d(*aili, after having been defeated and imprisoneil by 
IMxanxi. 
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CAXTON, WiLUAsr ; an Eng^Uslunnn, mcjnDrabli^ 
for having first uitrodui?e<i tJie ort iif printing' into Ills 
native country. He was born in Ki>nt, alxiut 1410, 
and MTVfd nn ajiprenticesliip lo iUiWrt Lar^e, a 
Lomlon nien.^r. On lite *k>atJi of hLs nmi^ter, Caxton 
Avent tu tJie NiHlierlands, iis us^tut for tho mercers' 
couijtfiny, in which sitnation he runthiot'd about tweii- 
tjr-tliree yt^ars. His rcputatioini tor |in)bity tind abili- 
tipis ocrflsioiutl his l^ing I'mi'loyttl^ in conjunction 
\\\\h IVwlmrd W hitchUl, to ronclnde a treaty of com- 
nierre between Edward IV. luul l*hiUj>, dtiketif Hur- 
l^^njidy. He appefm subseiiaently to tmve ht4d some 
* I nice in the household of auke C'Jmrlt*!*, tlie son of 
finlip, whose >^nf«', tb<? Imiy Marjsraret of York, dii*- 
tiiigiiisJied herself as tJie patronps.% of Caxton. Whilst 
nbroatl, he bectinie acquainted witJi iJie tJien newly 
tli SCO ve Ted 1 1 1 vei i tion of prin tin g . (See Fa tat , Jo/i n , ) 
At tJie re*|(iesl of llieduohe^.his mi^lresj*, be triiiiHliit- 
tsl from the French a work, wbicb he entitled tlie He* 
cftyeli of the Historyes of Troye, Ay Htwui ie Fcttre^ 
which he printetl at Coloj^e, 1411, in iblio. Tbiii 
book, consitlered as tJie ettrliest specimen of typoEfra- 
|>Jiy in the Kn^lish Ijuij^UBire, is esti^nuMl very ralu- 
iihle» At Unj &u)OUa sale of tlie duke of lloxburg:h's 
library, ta 1812, a copy was pnrcliaiieii by tJ»e duke 
of Devonsliirp, for £1,0(30^ 10#. After tliis, he 
printerl otiier works abroad, chiefly trans 3atioiL<« from 
tile French ; and^ at leiiitth, havinjf providnl himself 
with tlie means of pnH'ti>iiif( the art in En^liaid^ lie 
r*'iurne<i thither, and, in 147 4> liatl a pre^ at West- 
minster nhbej-, when* he printed the Game and Piaffe 
9fike Chesstf j(eiieniJly a(lmitted to Vje the first ty|w- 
graphical work executed in Knj^ljunl. Caxton con- 
Stiaeti to exercise his art for nearly twenty years, 
daring- wbicb time be produced lietween fitly nnd 
sixty vobnnes, most of wliicb were composed or 
tran^ilated by himself* Caxton tiled aliout 1492, and 
wa^ buried, accorrUn^j to some accoiuits, at Couiptk^ji, 
in ( lloucesiershlre ; though others state his intenneiit 
a& liavhin^ taken pbu'e at St Marffnret^Sj Westminster. 

CAYLNXE, or FRENCH (IL'IANA ; a province 
or colony In South Amenca, l^M^lonarins: to France: 
bounded N. and N* E. by tlie Atlantic txreaii, E. antl 
S. by Braiiil, aiui W. by Dutch Guiana; between 
bt. 1* m and (j" N. j population, 17^31, of which 
only alxmt 1000 are whites. This comitry \v*n^ first 
colonlWMi by the French in Iii36; in 1654, it was 
liiken by the British, and. In 167»>, by tlie Dutch ; 
but, liJ lliTTj, it was restored to die FrincJi. The 
coast of die coiuitrj' i^ ji^enerally low, miirshy, and 
Bubjecl to inumhuion. The soil, m msmy i)arts» is 
%'ery fertile^ tlionjfb in otliers dry, sajidy, and sixai 
exliaustt^d. The climate rei^embles tiiat of the ^Vest 
Indict, tliougfb it is mom* sjihdirions. The most noted 
article of proiiuce is Cayejine pepper, the fruit of 
the captkum baceahim. ( Hher prtnluctions lire cof- 
fee, sugar, cotton, cocoa, iitdigo, maiiCj cassia, and 
vajiLlla. 

Cayenne ; an Lslanil of Soiitli America, belonging- 
to Fmnc*e, on the coiist of tbe alxive p>n>vjncp, s*"pa- 
raied fi^mi the mainland by the river Cayenne, 
which \< about '.¥10 miles in lenjrth. The island is 
eiijliteen miles long and ten broad, and lias a fertile 
soil . 

Ca^ennr; a tnm-n of South America, on the north 
pcjint of the above island, at the mouth of the river 
Cayenne. It is tlie ca|rital of the French colcjny of 
Cnj-enne, lias a large and convenient port, and con- 
tains alMiiit SrX) houses. Lat, 4** 5*? N.j Ion. oi' U/ \S\ 

CAYENNE rKFFEli,orCAI*!:5lCCM. Capiicum 
is the name of several njvecies of South American 
and In^ltan plants, easily known by their hollow 
[hA^, of a '^hining nsi or yellow coiiatr, which con- ' 
Imu ninny small, flat, and kidney-shapeil seeds. The [ 
[irinci|jiil species are ^ heart or ljcll-pep|ier {capsicum i 



ermftrm), Guinea pepper {cttpncum ftnnHum), and 
bird-pepper {capsicum bfrccalum). All the species of 
capsiciuii possi\ss die same jjeneral qualities. In liot 
climates, but pnrticidurly in tlie East iiml West In^ 
dies, ami some i)arts of SpBiiish Ameriai, tlie fnjjt 
of these p hints is mtich used for culinary purposes* 
It is eaten in large qwintities, l>oth with animal and 
vegetable food, and is niixeii, tii greater or less pro- 
portion, wnth nlraost all kiudi* of sauces. The Cay- 
enne pepper iLsed ui ftjokery Is made troin the fruit 
of difterent species of capsicum. This frint, when 
ripe, is gathered, dried in tlie sun, and then pounded ; 
aiirl the |Jowder Ia mixed witli a certain portion of 
salt, and kept tor use in closely-stopped bottles. It 
is very generally us<^ as a polgiumt ingredient in 
soups and highly-sciisonetl dishes. Its Uiste is ex* 
tj*eniely acritl, aiul it halves a dmnhle sensation of 
beat on the pal ate , which is Wst ri^inuvetl by biitter 
or oil. When tJiken m small quiintities, Cayenne 
is a grateful stimulant ; and, in me4:li(!ine, h. is used 
Ijotli exteriudly and internally, to promote the action 
of the iMKlily organs, when huiguid fuid torpid ; and 
it is said to luive been found eHicacious in many 
gouty and jmiralytic cases. The tluiiiea pepp4T, or 
annual capsicum, is considered Llie most liartly of 
ill is whole tribe of plants; and, in mioiy parts of tlio 
south of Europe, its fruit is eaten green iiy the jjeo- 
sants at their lireakfiists, and is preferreil by tlieiii to 
onions or garlic. The fruit of all tlie spetie^ may 
lie used in domestic tn^onomy, either as a pickle, or 
wlu'U drieil Ix'^fore a fire, and ground to p+iwder in a 
common ijepper-mill, ati Cayeime pepper. Sec 
Capsicut, 

CAYl^lS, LF^, or ACX CAYES ; a seaport to^\-n 
on the soutii coast of Hayti ; tliirty miles S. S. E. 
Fort-jin Friiice ; Int. 18" 13' N. ; Ion. 74» SC W, 
Thi> toivn, a lew years since, contained It? or 15,000 
iiilmbitim Ls. 1 1 is now v cry much ri'duceil. Tl le har- 
bour is inferior, hut tlie surrtumding country is fertUe. 
CAYLUS. Anne C lac ok Pujliivpe i>e Tubieres, 
&c., count of, an art^J geologist, lioni Oct. 31, lt>02, 
at IViris. After having serveii in the army during 
tlie wiir of die S|ituiish succession, he b^ft the sen* ice 
in 1715, accompanied Boiiuc on bis emljassy to Con- 
sitmitinople die following year, and vi>iled Greet*e^ 
Troy, Ephesus, liyumliinn, antl Adrianople. In 
1717, he ivtiinieJ to Paris, accoriliiig to the wish of 
bis mother, lUicl began here to armiige bis extensive 
collections. He coinmence<l a great work on Egyp- 
tian, Grecian, EtriLscan, Koiuan, and Gallic anfirpii- 
des., with luuneroas plates. He was a member of 
thi- ucadi'niy of |iainting and of tlie academy of in- 
Mripdons, and dividi^f liis lalxmrs Wtwetn diem. 
He made a chemical examination of die ancient mi^ 
tho«l of encaustic ijauidng, invesdaatiNl ttie moile of 
jminting on marble, tlie art uf Itartlei ling copper, the 
mo*le by wliicii the Egy[)tians rai>ed great weighls, 
the mummies, jiainting on wax, anil iiifniy other sul> 
je<*ts, I f he lias sometimes niisunderstotwi the ancient 
antliors, and committed st^iiie er^1>l^ with respect 
to ancient monuments, be lias, neverlbeless, wldi 
grent success, treated of die processes and materials 
I'mployed in die arts by the andenL«. He ditil in 
17t>5. Integrity, simplicity, ami disinterestinhiess 
were iiniti^d in bis cliaracter widi ocaisional tmits of 
doG^iatism. He lias left numerous works, tales as 
well as antiquarian re^^arches. Among llie latter 
is Ills Het'urit d\4ntiquitts Eg^ptiennes., &c. (Paris, 
175:^?— 67, seven vols.). Caylyswus also an indus- 
trious and skilful engraver, and luis fumishiii a col- 
lection of more than SfOO engi*avings, after drawinns 
ill tJie royal cabinet, and a i:reat numlier of befuli, 
after die first masters. Ills mother, niece of Mad. 
de IVIaiiitenon. made herself known by a spiritinl 
little work — Mca Souvenirs. 

H 
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CAYMAN. See Mtgahr, 

CAZOTTR, JAcuf^E^if fill liiithor. dbiiii^iislieil by 
l^iHty aiKl livdiripss of style, hcini m 17*^0, at Dijon, 
stthlit^l with tlip Jesuits, nnd went^ in 1747, to Mar- 
tii»iro. Oil |jts return to rmo«M% lie lost nljove elrvpn 
Ihousand |.»tJitntls iit klteis of t'X( liaiijife ii[h)ii 4he 
oriier of tlie Je-juitH, to wlios* siipf rior» Lnvnlette, 
he Juid sold hh povsesr^ioiis in Martinico, The Inw- 
M*it whirli lu* comniencTd , 0J1 tliis occniton, iwiy be 
ionsiden^ci as the begtriiiiiiij of oil tlie proceecliii^ 
Uii^iinst the J e^^ nits in Fruiict*. Caaotte shone in 
sot'iety aisiKOi* tlie heittf,r esprits. His riHiiniire of 
chivalry , Oiiuier, pobliiilieii ui 1 7 ii3, and, subsequent! y, 
hm DiaUe amoureux, iJie Lttrd ImpmmptH^ aikl i^a- 
vres moraleJi tt hadints , art* |iroofs of ins ritii iningi- 
tirUion, and liis talent for wntiii*? witli ease and |^re- 
rision. Being rweivetl into tJu^ onler of Martin**^ 
tie l*asqualis, Caiotte iost tiiiii!<elf iii calm I Ls tic 
t!reaais. With tlie iL'^isUnice of Dom Chavis, an 
Araliion tnonk^ ht^ tnnLslated four vol nines of Arabian 
Tjilf^— a continuation of llje Arabian Nitrbts, fonn- 
iiift' die tJiirty-seventh and lbLa*i.ieth voiiiuies of the 
V(ibh\€t des Fees. Thoiig^li at the aire of seveniy 
years, he wrote tliem at laidnlabt, after his return 
from the ciirl<*?* in wiiirli he luid been visitini*'. C'hn- 
xh «lic'tiited the outlinei^, and CazoUe \vroug;ht u{i the 
fiU^ries* He tMuipieteil the tiLik in two vvintery, Tlie 
coiiiic opera Lrn Sat^jis he rfmijH>stHl in one nitrlit. 
In tiie revolulion, whieJi he opjjosed with tdl liin 
power, he was tlirown into the prisons of Llie AhUiye, 
\vit!i his lUiiighter Eliaibeth, ia il\}2. When llie 
nuissacTP of the prisoners took place, Sept* if and 3, 
Caaotte Win«j^ delivered into the hiind* of tlie finsas* 
fAm, his ilau^hter cii^i herself betwin-n hiin and the 
munleTers, and |>revent<Hl the execution of tlieir pui'- 
ptiw ; but he wm a^iin condennuHl to deaUi, and 
executed Sept. 5?3. Fmm the st'aHbld he cried with 
a firm voice to the niultitndej *' I die, a^* i iiave live<l, 
luithfu! to tlod nnd to my king." 

(.'AZVl'lNl, ZAfju.iiRM Ren Mchamhed, an Ara* 
Mm natiinilist» th>sreiid«l from it fitrnily of lawyers, 
whu tliTivnl tlieir origin fmni Anii^ Uvn Malek, a 
cuinpaninti of MnhnniiuiHi, and had setthil in Cnswiii, 
a city in I'ersia. From that place this a utiior receiv- 
ed! tlie siimaine nmler which he iias liecorne celebmt- 
1^1. Of the circnmstnnces of hb life, we know only 
thijt he wa^icaib of WaxitJi aufl llillah, ami died in 
the year of tiie lie«>ini m^ (A, U. TiB^i). Hh ii.ost 
iia|Hjrtnnt work is on natural history— Uie U'tindi'r> 
of Nntnri' nnd the Fern liiirities of Creation — of which 
Ideler, professiir in tJie university of Berhn, lias piilv 
lish#^ tile chapter on the Con-^tellations of tlic Am- 
bians, and of which th<^rtr are fragiu*4its in Hociiart's 
HiemzmkoHf in Ouseley's Oriental Collections, jhid 
in W'ahl's^ Jalin'v, ami Dp Sacy's jirah. Chresioma- 
(fyitts. U was the object of C'ajwini, like riiny, to 
de'^'rilx? ihe wumlers of aJl iwUnrc. Bh work con- 
l;iins a conijirciicnsive view of all tliat hiuUieen writ- 
ten iH'f ji*e him, but in so g^rand anil orig^inal ii man* 
ner, that it \s of hip;lHT value than mmt of the origi- 
nal works which tlreat of tile smie s*yhjects» Theit? 
s ail abridjE^ed translation of tt in tlic Tersian, 

C E B K:S of 11 1 e Ws was n disi i pie of StK-ni tes. H e 
is sikl to liave savinl Fliajdon, a youn^ ,slave, from 
moral ruiiu Nothing utont Li known of \m life. 
Three dia lories— //^opiie, Phr^Hkhu4y and PfHajTf 
or tlifr f ic/tfre— are ascrihcfl to him ; but most critics 
rcparil the latter as tlie work of a later Celies, or of 
N >U»ic pliilos4iphpr under iJtns a^unied name. Since 
Uip revival of iejiraing, tliis inten^'stin^ (Uulo^e lifi* 
bifji oftea rt^priiited by itself, or in connexion witli 
tlie writings of Epictelns, TheofruLs, l*ylhajEr«»rus, Ike. 
Aiutmff the lar^*r etiitions i^ thai of Schweigluiusrr 
(^tni9titirg. l«00). TluTc an* many scIhmjI wlilioiw. 

CUCIL, W;uJA» (lonl Uiulci^h}. 'Ihis emineiu 



Eno^lfsh statesman was 9on to Richan) Cedl, master 
of oie njljpii to I lenry VIIL^ and wa,s iKiin at Bourne, 
hi Lincoliisliire, in 15S?0. lie studied at St Johii'ii 
collej^^e. Cam brill ge, whence he rtniioveil to Gray** 
liiu, Avitli a view to pivjuift* himself for tlie practice 
of tiie law. Havings carricil on a succes-sfuJ contiw 
versy vnlh two Irish priest'^ on tlie subject of the 
pojie*,s iiuprenmcy, lie olitaineil tin* notice of tlie king ; 
itndj bciiiij presented witJi tlie reversion of tlie oftkrt 
of etwtojr irep/wiri, was eiiconrngeil to ptusli his for- 
tniie at court. 1 1 aviiiji niarrieirtlie sister of f^Ir Jolin 
Cheke» lie was, by bi^ brotlier-in-law, rec<jnuiiendL'*l 
to llie eiirl tif llcrtfoi-d, afLcrwank the prut*M.*tor 
Somenet, Having lost liis first wife, he took tor ai 
sfcond the danerhter of Sir Anthony Cooke, dirpc-t4>r 
of the studies of Eibvartl ^^1. ; fuid, by his allianc^c^ 
with this huiy, herself eminent for learning, stiO ftirtli- 
er increastHl his iiilliience. lie rose, ui 1547^ to tlie 
[MisL of master of requests, and, .soon after, to tluii of 
secretary, lie einlur*^!, in tJiis reign, Rune of the 
vicissitinles whicJi lie tell his jmtniii Soniepset, but 
always recovereil his staniluig, and, in 1551, i^aa 
kuiglited, and sworn a member of the privy caiincib 
I lis declining to Hid the proclamation ot' lady Jaiui 
Grey, se<*urcil him a p^nicions reception from queen 
Mary, althoui^h he furfekfxl his otiice because he 
wouhl not change his religion. In I555jieattend«l 
canliiial Fole iiiid Llie otiier comjnlssioners appoutleil 
to treat for pcwe vvitli Prance : and, on his return, 
l>ein^ chosen knight of the shire for tlie coiuity of 
Lhicohi, dlstingxusheid himself by opjiosiaf*; a bill 
l>r<uie:ht in for uie coafisaition of estates on account 
of religions priucinle^. His iVtresij^ht led han into n 
timely correspoiMlence wiLli the prioeess Eiiiiil>cth, 
previously to her aecessioii ; to whom, in iier critical 
situation, liis advice was exceedingly sen iceahle* 
On her accession, in 1^58, he was apiwintetl privy 
comiscllor and secretary of state. One of the firsit 
acts of her re i pi \^tis the settlement of rcdiaion, which 
Cecil coiiducietl with prt^at skill ami prudence, cuii- 
siderino^ tJie dillicullies to l>c encaimteretl. Inforek^ii 
allaifs^ he sliowcd much U^ict in ^;uurdnl^ a^iinst ibtt 
danrtier arisingr from the Catholu; i^^owers, and vefy 
jtiiliciou^ly lent support to the refoniuition hi Sct>U 
land, 'ihe pnieral Jjcnor of Citirs j>olicy was cau- 
tious, and resteil upon an avoidance of o[»en hostili- 
ties, and a reliance ou secret neju;otiiition and inlrigues 
with opposinjir jiarties in Uie iiei*jhlMniriu«j countries^ 
with a view to avert the tbn,t;ers which ihrealiiHHl 
his own. This, iiiMin tlie whole, was a course a Imost 
nece'isnry, coiisid*niiig^ Uie situatiou of Eiif*laud, with 
a tMJWcrfyl, dissatisfietl pfirty at liome, mucji ibu^er* 
oos einaity on the part af '.'atliolic Europe, ami itii 
alliance eitLstinsf Ijetween ScotUmi and Fnuire. On 
the suppression of tlie ntirUiem rel>ellion, in 1571. 
Elijaibetii raistHl him to tlie peentge by the title of 
fmron Hurkigh, iuid, tla* followiiig^ year miul© hitu 
a kmifliL t>f tJie garter. He is clmrG:e<i with Imsu^ 
de*'ply eiijjw^ed ui foiuentiii;;! the tronhieA wliich inus^ 
ed tlie flii;hi ^if Ute imnnideiit ami uiUmppy Mary 
StiiRrt into EnghuHl ; and, after the tlbct)very of Bal>- 
in«rlon*H conspiTftcyj he never ceaseil urj^injr her tiiul 
and coitdptnaalioa. He cndtimb lor a sliort time, 
the hypocritical resentment of ijimlx'tli at the ex- 
ecution of the queen «»t Scots, but, aftiT a while, re- 
covereti Ms former credit. At tlie thne of tlie threaU 
efied Spanifih invasion, he drew up the filuji for tliv 
dlKfence of the countt7 with his usiud lan ionl ubili- 
ty ; bat, MHiii after, ioaitg hl» wife, to wlann he uua 
warmly nttiichcil, he beCAme desirous nf PtHiriiij^; fnim 
public lai^iess, and of Icavinfr tlie Ik^ld open Mi hii 
smt HolMTt, afterwaids m> eel ebnited as e»rl of Salb- 
bury. He wm persindeil, however, to kt*«*p hb fm* 
plojinent, and one of his latest eflbrt^i was to isflecttt- 
ai« a [letiee with b|>;iiji, in op{>oi»iUmi lo tin) \ 
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liratpn councils of ihe p?tl of Es-h<»x, Ttik privnt mm- 
isii»r tVwd ill Lh*^ Ijo^m of liis family, aiitl ui the |»o*- 
lifssioii of all his honiiur!!!, in ! SWH , Wiiiji;^ tlieii in hi.% 
77lh yeiir. Hi* h'fL Ijehitid liim tlie cJiaracter of the 
ahlest miiiistfr of an able reign. Haw fnr tlie e«ier- 

{ri^nries of the prriotl oup:ht to excuse a itortioii of 
us iL'irk auil rrmikcil jxilifyj It may Ix? iiifJicult l<> 
ilctennine j hut it Is easy to detHtlf, that aliiio<»t 
every sehoo! of politieiJins, luwler ^^iniiliir dreimi!»tjiii- 
ees, have countejmnced Mnular hixity luuirr tlie pk^a 
of exi^K'diency. Ihe private cimratter of Hiirleif»li 
was highly rt'j^nlecl ; fbr^ altJjoug:li he failetl not to 
imiirove lii-* o|»i.Kirttinitie^ as a courtier, he flUfiysex^ 
liiuited a probity \yh\vh coiiejlialiHl esteem, lie |m)s- 
?e-swHl^ in a hig;li degree, the wiliil leu ruing, j^ravity, 
and ilrroruni, wlijtii, in tliat agt>, usually accoinpa- 
nieti elevateil stntkpn. In !iis ntotle of living Jie was 
iiuble and splendid, but, at tlie i>ame Ihne, erononu- 
cal, and atteiiuve to the fonnation of a competent 
fortune for his family. IlLs early rKcnp^tvon as o 
9tBie*iiiiiizi pwcluded tiiuch nttention to litemture ; 
but he IS nieniioneti a*! the andior of a few Latin ver- 
les, jud of S4jme historittil tnicts. A great Dumber 
of blii letter!^ on busine^iis are still extant. 

CECILj Robert^ earl of Sulbbury. second son of 
Jord Burleigh, Wfis Iwni , accowling to «>me accounts, 
about tlie year 1550 ; but Ids birtJi may, m kh more 
prolmbility, Iw placed tJiirtcen years later. lie was 
defonned, ami of a weak constitution ; on whicJi nc- 
i'ount he wns t^ucaletl at home, till his n movad to 
llie nitiver^ity of Camhridire. Having received tlie 
honour of knigljtJiood, lie went to Fronce tis a^^idistant 
to tljc Engli!!ih ambassador, tlie earl of Derby ^ and, 
in 159t3, Tivajij apj-Kuated one of tlie secreuiries of 
stflte. On the diadi of Sir Francis Walsiuij^liam, he 
Kuceeetled bini as prificijivi secretary, and coutintied 
to be a coididentinl minister of C|ueen EliiidjetJi to 
the end of her reio^n. Having secretly f^upjwrteil 
the uilerests of James I,, prt^vlous to lu«i accession 
to tlie cmwn, iuid taken meafiures to facilitate that 
ev€*jit, he was continued in olBce under tlie new so- 
vi^reign, and mi^ed to the jteirage. In 1GP3, be 
was civHted a Ijaron ; in Hj04, vjm nunt rnudKumi ; 
nnd in HTf)5, earl of Salisbury, The seinie year he 
was cbo»ten chancellor of tlie university of ('{inibrklge, 
and iiuhle a knight of the garter. He was Uie po- 
litical rather tiuin tln^ [mtsuihiiI favourite nf the king, 
whom he s«'ned vtidi aeal and fidelity; mid, as lie 
wuji certaiidy tiie liblest, so be waj!i, jjerhap*!, the 
most honest, minister who presideti ovi^r tlie afliiirs 
of state during that rtMgn. In H>(>8,(m the decea>e 
of the lord bigh treasurer, the earl *>f Horw-t, tliat 
ofEce was bestowed on lord Salisbury, who held it 
till his dee til ui Hit 2. Tbi** event took idiice at 
Marlljorongh, us lie wils r*?tumnig to Eondon from 
Batb, wlilLlnT he Imd gone in a verydebilitfll«lj»(iite 
of beidtli, to use the lulnerid waters. An mterest- 
ing aci'onnt of dils jonniey. iind of the last hours of 
tins eminent state^iimm, dniwn up by one of bis ilo- 
nihilities, may l»e fomid in Peck's Desiekrata Curk»a. 
Ijfwd Sjilisbury was the autlior of a I'reatifee against 
rapi*tH J ami of Notes on Dee^s Discoimse on the 
Refoniiation of ilje C'alembr; and some of bb let- 
ters, despatches, and speeches in piirliainent, liave 
Ixen published. 

C EC I E I A * 1 here m-e se vend S4iinl!i cif this iitiine 
in tlie Catholic church. '1 he most celebrated, who 
Imls been lidstdy r<*gi*rded as the inventresn of tlie 
urcsn, and who is tlie pat nun saint of music, h said 
to Jiave sufferetl niartynlom, A. I>. 22ih Her juigan 
parent*, says tlie legend, lietrothed her, coot nury to 
her "wishes, to \'alerian, a young pagan. Hut she 
laid internally voweil to the Lord a pei-petual vir- 
ginity ; and, whilst the inslnnuenLs sounded, she 
sang in twr b«u*t to the Lord {caittttniiifit» m-gnmM, 



Ufa m rortf^ sun soli THimno cantuhai^ dirfUM, Stc) ; 
tliat is, slie pniytMl— <> Eonl. allow my heart ami my 
bniy to nnuiin nniiolhttet!. As soon as the brides 
groom njupeartHl, slie forbule his appninch, assin-ing 
him that an aiigel of the I .onl prot<ctetl her iimo- 
ceuce. The mil>elieving ^'aleripn wi>heil to cojh 
vince Idnisilf of this assertion; slie rtferred hiifi to 
tlie liishop rrlnan, who was conceakd among tie 
tomlis of the martyrs* and \\\n\ insLrncfcd htm in die 
Christian religtoii, and biiptiwri him. W hen he re- 
tunuMl to the bride, be saw the ffrotecting imgel, 
who pres-ented them Ixttli with crowiLs of heavenly 
ros<^ and lilies. Viderian now induced his brcjtlier 
Tubii'tus to embroce die Christian l^iiUu 'J be ilo- 
man pn*fcct Almiichiuii causi^i Iwah bmthers to l»e 
beheaded, as ar^alous professon^ of CbrisUanity. Life 
was to be given to Cccd'ia if she ^vould sfitrific'e U> 
ilicheatJien god-s; but slie remained finn tn licr lie- 
lief. I poll this, the tyrnnt caused tier to l>e shut up 
ill n bfitli of lioiling water, in wlncti she was toiiiwl, 
the tiay after, unhurt. 'Ibe execiiticmer was then 
directed to Ijeliead her ; be infll<*ti tl three blows, but 
was not able to separate the head fmm the body. 
She lived for three days^ exliorting the foitJiful and 
giving alms to tlie poor. As early s^ tlie flUi cen- 
tury, we find a cliun'h in Rome dedif!iJtetl to her. 
Fope ras4"luilis, who was very anxious to gather re- 
lics, endtuvoiu'cd to discover her Iwxly. SJieaj)|>cttn'd 
to lum, as be relates in \m letters, while be was 
sleeping, and |>ointed out the place of her sepulchre, 
rasclialis caused the boily to be disinterred in fe:ii, 
nnd placwl it in the chmn'li which he rebuilt, where 
her monuiaent is still to l>e seen. How Cecilia came 
to Ix* tlie |jtit run-saint of music is not agreeib 1 he 
varjwus opinions, however, fit^ni lo lie united in tins 
|>oLnt, tliiit it wijs eitlier througli a misunderstanding, 
or tlirougk an allegorical interpretation of tlie words 
}d)ove cit<^l from her legend. Her worshi|>, in tliis 
cluiracter, i* ^ cry uncienL Ajuoiig the poets, Cluiih 
cecj Dryden in hii» Alexander's Feast, luid Pope, ba^ e 
sung her pmiscs. Haplmel, DomenuJiino, Dolce, 
and Mignard, have represented lier in celelinilcnl 
fTfiintings. In the picture of RapliUivl, she ap[>i'ar5 
as tlie pcpsonificntion of heavenly ilevotioo. Ibis is, 
indeetl, a heavenly picture. 

CECROFS, the lounder of Athens, arrived there 
about 1360 B. C, from Sais^ at tl?e namtli of tlie 
Nile (this emigration, however, iuis been ijueslioned 
l»y sLune hitP writers, e. g. tnifi'ii»<l Muller). Uuigbt 
the savage inhabitants religion and momls, made 
them iu «(uninteil with the ailvruiliiges of social life, 
laid the lomkbtion of the future ntj of Athens (f<»- 
erttpia), and built eleven otbcr places, whose uihubit- 
ants lie uistructi'd in agricultiu-e. lie nl>o planteil 
the olive, nnd coasecnited it to Miaervit, the patron 
fjoddess of Atlicn.^. He then intnxluretl into his 
iidoptetl counti7 the art of shiif-building, and thus 
laid tlie foimdiition of itii commerce. He died after 
a reign of fifty years. Hi* monuniciit was erected 
in tlie temple of Minena ; but, lo }irescn.'c Ids me- 
U1017 always fresh in their Uiinds, the pet>ple const^ 
cnite<] to bint the constellation of Acpiarius. (See 
^-Ittica.) The r«seart*!ies wbicli are making aaiong 
the reconls of Egyi>tian history, since tlie key lo 
tlieir mysterious langimge lias lieen db^'overed by iho 
skiifutly directed effrirts of Young, He Sacy, »Soega, 
t liampollion, mid others, will undoubtedly throw 
great light on tlie progTess of civil iiation from Egypt 
to (ireece, descril^ed in tlie half mytliologicaljludi 
bistoricnl tales of the htlter country. 

C ECR( ) Pi A . Stf Ji/ienjt. 

CEDAR I a liflme given to several species of juni- 
per, to a species of iliiie, thv cedar of Lihanon, aiwl 
Ui the ttfprcimifS (/tnyt>i(ies. It is an evfrgreen. and 
of great durability. Hie most celehmted tiud is tlie 
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aSedar-L&nkt or €kdar of Lt^&mam {fimnM eedruMf 
h.), dfatiiiciiiiliedf I17 its stnmg, nmiiMe bnuidi«»j 
feoBi^ oyierliccis of the otne genus. The gcne- 
ml dmnctcr of the slioQi, e\en wfapn the tree U 

S, ii aoMlafif bold and picturesque, bimI qiiit« 
r to tSe ^KCies. The tree U a nuthe of tlie 
{■It nf the DiountAiii^ of Litifuiiii». Amnn- 
n, and Tluins ; but it U not now to lie tbund lii 
thw fhitfs in mat numbers. MmirKlrell, Ui liis 
juUffiMy from Aleppo to Jenisdein^iii 1 696, could 
ifcktfo ontf ftxtecn hiree tree», tliougii many amtiU 
ODfS. Tlie IbffVit of Libemu^ !»eenLs never to luive 
rMorered fiom the hiiTOC made by Solomon's fatir- 
■oore IhatBBiid hewers, Beautilul sLperiitM'xis of this 
noble tree aee to be ^en at Wition park^ /ion-house , 
Stc^in Eof lani^ where it seems to ijave been mtro- 
dared in 1683^ and where, as professor Miirtyn o1>- 
faerres, there are probably^ at pre^ent^ more cedars 
than in Palestine. 

M%it^Crffar {cttprfMtu* iAvyoitfes) i-S a small or 
awldJe^izeii eversrreeii, natuniliy fortutng an elegant 
head. U< brant ue« are not periduloii>. Mm leaveii 
are of a delicate vn-en colour. It is n native of 
North America, China, and Codiin tliiim. In the 
United States J it occupies large tracts, deiwrniimted 
cedar Mtcamvs. Tlie wooil Is soft, smooth, of an iiro- 
matic smell, omJ Intenmllj of a red colour. It h 
poinaoent ui ^lia^^e, and very diunble^and is esteemed 
a* ft material fur fences. I jur^e quantities of ?diifi- 
gks are made of it. It i!t a fovoitrite matermi fur 
irooden wares, or tJie nicer kim\s of coopers' Mork. 

Red or Chmmon Cedar (Junipertu nrginiana) ; a 
native of North America and tiie West Indies. It is 
ctiStingmfihed by tt5 leaves, |(^\iiAg in tliree^, and 
belng^ fixed Ijy their ttfise, (lie yotmn^er ones lying^ 
ttpon each otiier, and the older ones s|>rt»adino^. The 
trunk i5 straight, and knoLte<l by *mnll bnnuhes. 
The heart wood i»j of a briffht retl, 5nim>lh, nnd nioil- 
eiately soft. This wood b in much request for the 
Otttsdes of bbck-lead pencils. On account of Ita 
poverful IxiuprDiice, it is olten used for the bottom:^ 
of dreweis, mcauie it resists the attacks of insects. 
Some years a^, it was in grcAt esteem for widn.^cot- 
ttn>; and cnbiiiet-work, but lias been much ne|[lecied 
sUice the introduction of mahog;any. The name of 
samm is, in !$ome places, improperly applied to tlm 
tree, rnlike the white cedar^ it grows bi tlie driest 
and most barren soils. For posts of buildin«nii^ it is 
much in request ; but it is aiiicult to okiun it of 
large si<e. 

CEPALONIA. See Crphahnia. 

CEL.«NO. See Harokf. 

CELICBES; an ii^Iajiu in tJie East Indian sea. of 
an irregubr sliane. alxiut 500 miles long, and uliout 
200 broedj callea, by the natives and Mabys. Negree 
Orom Bngg€MMf and, somettiues, Tartnn Maca$inttr ; 
«;qi.taFe mites, about 9O/)00. It is divided info kI^ 
stiller or kingdoms, via,, Goa, iitiny, Uajoo, Sopiii, 
Eyelmdrin, anj Mnnclor. Goa eiteiid-> a rou^idendile 
way akm^ the west j*inl south , and conULins, Ix'siile^ 
MafBflfgir, two l>utrh forts, Boatjrii, and Hulo Cum- 
bo. The government is iiMiciarchical,atid tlie kin^ is 
called kwmang, and, sofnetinies, rajnk Goa.^Wms, 
or Poiiy, is E. of Goa, entirely under the influence 
of tlie Dutch, and b governed by a prini'e, ealk-nl 
Pf/<"»^» ^^'bo U elected Sr life by seven orancayos, or 
nobl«^. — W'ajrH*, or W'arjoo, or Tiifld)m», i»< situated 
N. of Bony, and is gmertietl by a priuce elected for 
Ufe by the omnedyvt. — Sop'ui if sitiuitiHl in lIjc cen- 
tre of tile island, towards tlie eastern side, to tlie E. 
of Bon. — S«>jindrL[i is of small consideration, and is 
N. W. of Sopjn* — Mandar lies on tlie W, and N. \l*. 
eaajit. The ijiluibitant<i are Mohammed8ns.~'I*he 
lieat of tlii^ ULfuvl woiiUl lie excessive, if it \fvrv not 
mudrrated by abumlant rains. ITie trees are idwaj 




green ; finilt iind Sowers gmw In all sensons ; Jfus- 
mines, rT>!^'S, cumalioii}!, and oilier beautiful Howersi, 
grow witltout culture; orange-trees aiul citmns 
loade the ground^ with mangoes, bananas, ami other 
friuts* Caaoii4feese«>yertAe extensive phiiiLs. It 
produces no spice except pepper. The inliabitjuits 
raise a ^jreut mnnber of cattle : the onefi are larger 
tlian chose of Europe, In tlie fiirest-s iire lar^ hvnh 
of deer, wild hogs, and a great variety of monkeys, 
large and ferocious ; some witli tails, and aomt* witlt- 
out ; some walkuig upon four legN, others iipiin two. 
The priiici|Mil artii^le-^ wliich tlie Dutch oliiain from 
this island are rtce^ goid^ ivory, d»nils, and sanrbd 
wood; cotton, camphor^ ginger, lortg ]>eijper, mid 
|)earls. Tlie Dutch are said to huvt- Imd 370 io\% ns 
and villages under their control. Their prineipiil 
settlement is at Macas!?ir. Lat. 2« N. to 5» 40^ S, ; 
Ion. 119« 4Cyto 124«15'K. 

C ELESTIN E. Two popes of tliis iinme are saintA. 
The fir^ was elected pope Nov. 3, 4t>2?, and lid low - 
ed Boniface I. There is a d*'cn>tal letter of this 
pope extant, direct eil to tlie l>islio|js of Vienna anil 
Narlionne, prohibiting the bidjops from wmrtiig a 
dress tlijitingiii*hiii^ ihem from the people, and for- 
biiidin^ the choice of strangers for blsliops, to the 
dis^Ieiisure of ilieir flocks. The ron»»ent of the peo- 
ple, of the clergy, and of die luagistnile, he «»ys. is 
necessary lo a uiotoe. Me died April ti, 432. His 
letters are preserved in the colleciiou of D. Coit- 
stant, fotio, and in the collection of tlie councils. 

Celpstine V. was also a sainL He was chosen 
pope July 5, l:?94, Wfore which time he was ndled 
Peta- of Mttrrhone. I le livetl as a hermit on Monte 
di Mugella, hi coiuinunl llistlng iuk! penance, and 
was entirely imfit for die j^KifHil chair, on account of 
his utter ignonuK'e of busuiev^und of tlie world. Me 
never would have been diosen, Imd iU.it the pa|ial 
riiair \wAni vm^nt for twenty-seven montlis, on ac- 
count of tlie canbnahs bt»ing divided into two parties. 
^Vhen Celestine entenptl Aquila, he rode on an ass, 
led by two kings. He soon found the bunlen of 
biUiine?*s ti*u heiivy.aiid abdicated his dignity Dec. 13, 
I^>4. Houifnce \'lll, sut^ceeded him,3i»ii kept him 
prisLiner till his death, May li), VW\i. The greftttst 
simplicity marks tiie goveniment of this pope. He 
i* the tomider of tlie Celestines (q. v.)* 

CKLESTlNEi^ (from tlieir foimder, pope Celes- 
line v., q. v.). tlic henuits of St Damian, a relfgioti» 
order, iimitiited ahimt the mn!d!e of the thut»'euth 
ci'iitui7, in Italy, followed Uie nile of St Bemtlltl 
(q. v.), wore white garments witli black capes ami 
soipuliiHe.s, anil were devtiteil entirely lo a conten*- 
plative Uie. In the lH»gifuiing of the eightet^tli 
centiuy, llie orvler was diminishetl lo Uie number of 
ninety-&bt monasteries in Italy, and twenty-ooe lu 
Fiance. Thb society of gloomy monks appean re- 
cently to Imve become stUl smailler. In Fmiiee^ It 
no longer eadsU. 

CELIHACY [imWew by a Cafh^ic\* One of the 
sublime ideas of tJie CaUiotic i-lmrt-h is it* vcueiaUay 
of elmslity 1 lie^ plm-es ChrLstiunity in tl»e mosi 
striking oiiposliion to tlie seiistuil nligions of the 
pagan world. W hilst die |»agans lowered their gods 

* Tli« febov* trtiele, written by ft C««ie1k» fvswttBi the 
vi«w« ««t»rt»in4Ml on tb« fabjeet of eflibftcir by iH« mmrn* 
b«fii of ibat mmtBtttiioii, Tb tboM bm •ducat«d in tbat 
«%Mr«h, it ftit9*«r« diOcuU I0 eMip«*h»Ml wby » mW of 
tlf« aol •a^i)#4 by any <;xpreM ««MMftod w aiTint lft», 
ui4 wkk^ n»ntrfttv(t«i fcbc dktalet of aatara jiimI tb« ebli- 
fKtitftt* «r Mcirly , Bbould b* rvtmtdrd ft« of vncb iBparlftaett 
«B tin •t«»IUiM« «f Ui* prtevtbood. TImI it WMd4 attack 
IbMi mmm d»*«l»4lv 10 U>» i«culftr intvretUof tbe cbitKb. 
thsr* eu b« M AamM ; but tb^c they wooia be m camUIh 
«f Mlitli«vrl«« to tbt aplrituftl i)ece««tic<« «( tbe peopitt •• 
tboMT wbo vrm *mMrteMv4 fn tb« feclinp of tbe ymf^*, 
(hn^ucK tb^ir •«eUl enaieii«»ft, w« •htmld find il very AkU 
Acutt to batistv. 
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to the ImmaM ?.tiuiJnnl, rimslioiiKy directfMl mvu^s 
views* to iiL'avi-ii, luid iilraUzt'd liiimaii imturi\ St 
Piml (I Cor, 7) Nt'oiiiiiienik virginity, wiLlitmt t«ii- 
doiitiiin!^ matiiijKJiiy. "Hr^ CuiIhjUc rluuY'li reMpt**-ts 
nmtjiuiLiiilEii t'liiistity, but i-itf'i'niis virgjiiity u hkrlier 
virtue, us a sacrifit e cif llio [>lpiLsyr*'s uf tlib Uie to 
purity uf soul, n,s llir victory «A' tlit? moral imture ovt-r 
Uiv physiciil. Wkli Llir.sti stibliuie vtrws of t(iLs vir- 
tue^ it is not \voiHlt*rful Lliat it was refjuin'd uf tJie 
priests wJio officiate in tlie lupti iiiyj.tery ot the eu- 
diiiri^t. 1' wui tlie time uf ttie apostles, it lietTiiine a 
ciistuin ill iJie ctiurt'li fur bishop**, |wiests, aikl den- 
cous til reaouiK e the joys of matrijiiouiul love at 
ilmr t ouster rati tui, und to devote tluioselves enlirely 
io tlie dotii'.'s of their olTioe. Uiie noiiit uiily was 
disputeil, wJietJu'r fler^tiiew were to Ix^ uierely pi\i- 
liibiled froui niarrjiu^Tj^ or whether even tliose who 
were married liefore uunrt^oiLseeraliiHi, sJioidd l>e re- 
quired to se|»jirate tJieuiselves from tJieir wives. At 
lite i^eiieral eoiuieil of Nice, s<'v era 1 bishops proixj^d 
Uiat tlie liisjiojfs, prii'sts, and deaeoiis, wiio hiid re- 
ct ivrd tiie Ijoly roiisecnUion, sliouhl l»e directed, by 
mi expre^ oniimmce, to give up tlicir wives. But 
J*a|ihiiutius, IjjsJiop of iip[«"r Thebais, eonteuded tJiat 
coltabitiitioii with a wife was a sUite of eloLStity, it 
Wiis sulhrientjie «iid,flc«(>rdiiig to tlie ancient tnidi- 
tioiis of iJie f'liurt h, tlmt rhT£r>iijen should not Ix* per- 
mitted to imivry ; but lie who imd Iweii inarritHl Ix-fore 
his eon-si^mtion ought by no means to Ix* M^jiaratetl 
from his hjwful w ife. As it Ixiume tfie peiieraJ opi- 
iiiuu.tliatacler^nan could not iimrry, it hkui b«Haime 
the «;eJU'rJil pnietiee to refuse con'st^ration to married 
men. By this meaii>i, uniformity wma efl'ecteth As for 
the bisliops, it litRiu IxM^'ime a matter lieyond dispute. 
After tlie uistitutiou of monachi^m had l)eoome iinidy 
p^labli.died, and the mouks were rep^anhxl with ven- 
eration, cm account of their vow of perpetual cliasU 
ty, public opinion exacted from the sectihir ek»rg7 tlie 
bSiuie obacnauce of eelilinry. The holy fatJuT Epi- 
plianitis assures us Uiat, by the c'celesiLslli^l laws, 
cehl]iU7 was oominBiided, luul tJiat. wherever this 
Cfimnuintl was neglecteil. it was a corro|>tiou of tlie 
<:Ihir1u 1 be isirticuhir couneU of Elvtn; eommand- 
tNii all hl'iliopH, presbyters, tleatou^, and *^ub*lrticons, 
to ntistain from their wive**, under ].eiiEdty i>f evelu- 
biou from the clerj^. In tlu* W esLeni I'hurcii, oeli- 
liij< y was rittonHL^ly retjuirc^d, l*ope I'yrii'ius, at the 
end of the louiib eeutury» forbade tlie cler^ to mar- 
rj', or to euluibii witli their wive^Jf alremly rimrriet!. 
At tlie siune time, Uie moukj^ received erw^iHraticm. 
wbirh inereaMti ihe conformity lji'twe+*n tliem and tlie 
fyeenlar elertfy still further, and indirectly oblii>ed tlie 
bitter to observe celiku-y. t^evrnd popes bihI [lar- 
ticubr councils repeatetl this hijunclioii. The em- 

Iteror Jiistinam dtH.iarcHl all children of clergrjTiicn il- 
ejfitimat**, and iueiiimble of any hereditiiry suceei*- 
iiion or inherimjice. Ihe couneil of Totirs, in h^i6, 
haned a tk-cree against marrieil monk^ and niuiii^ de- 
clariu«j tliai they .slioald lie pitbliely eicommmiii^t- 
etl, {uul tlieir uuirrujpfe forranlly ihssjolved. Seculars, 
deai-ons, and sulxle.irons, who were fniind to dwell 
with tlieir wives, were iiitenlicled the exercise of 
$.piritital functions for tlieeour!»<^ of ii year. In S^«iiii, 
tlie bishops were ordennl to enforce €elilj«iey upon 
their ablHit-S, deacons, &c., once a-year, in tlieir ser- 
mons ; for, in that country , innny priests, formerly 
Arians, and newly couverttid, refiiseii to mve up their 
wivesj confonnably to tlie requisitioiis of tlie Catiio- 
lie church. 

A SI in otlter points, in thls» also, the Greek church 
disisente*! from the Homan. The tTnilhui) council 
of roiisUiuitio|>le, in <>!):i, in its tliirteeiitli canon^ 
iliM'ihres, " Having hein\l that the Roman church l«is 
cmien*d the priests Hud deaeon.H to relinquish their 
Uwfid wbrtSf vre, assejnbled in ttiis coiuidl, hereby 



dei'n'e, lliat priests and deacons, Rccfinhns; to Uie 
mH'ieni ciLstoin of tJie ihimli, and the institution of 
tlie holy aposth*s, may live with their wives like iU** 
laity. U'e hereby forbid tiny one to refuse the eon- 
secration of a priest or deacon on ai^coiuit of his Ije- 
inpr marrieil, and eoludiiting with his wife, after he 
has requestetl consecration;- We will hy no meaibi 
l*e imjust tfi marririge, nor sj^parate what (ml liaa 
uiuLed,'* Thi»s*e regulations tire s^Li 11 in force in the 
Gn^ek church ; and, while celiljacy is rerpiiri'd of the 
bishops and monks, prie&bi and dencons^ if nuirrieil 
Ijefore con^ecnition, are alltnved ly continue in tlic 
state of matrimony. 

This is not a reason for sayinio;^ tJiat the Uonmn 
church introduced cebltfif^; she luis only retained it, 
us an old apostolical tradition, to which she hris mVl- 
4h1 tlie njle^ not to consecrate nmrried men unless the 
wife enter a religious onler. As no erne has a rij^ht 
to denuiiid to lie consei ratted a priest, the lloiiinii 
chimh luij^, by tliis mhlition^ violuted no one's ri^ht. 
The \\' Cistern chimi'h had new reasons for eiijoininfi!: 
celibftcyj when tJie systeii* of beneficejs Ijef^an to be 
orjjaniM'd. At first, the otEcers of the i liiirrh livfdl 
on tJ»e voluntary gift.s of the fiiiUtbiL Wlien the 
church acquired wealtli, lam Island tithes, the revenue 
and estate^* of ail the cliurehes belon^ijt^f to the dio- 
cese of a bishop were rousidered as oiu' whole, the 
adniinistration and distribution of which dejx^ndetl on 
tlie bishop. But, in tlie seventh, eig»liih, and ninth 
centuries, a imrtteular smn was taken Jroin the c^au- 
mon stock for eat h offfcer, the bishop not excepteih 
This coiistitotion of the church was similar to tliiit of 
the state, in which femUitories pertbnned iiitlitary 
and other services^ in consideration of the usufruct of 
I'ertain lanils. Even tlie name weis the sinne. Tlte 
jKissessinus of tlie feuilatories were cjdled />rrt/^ce#, 
as well as those of the c ler|ry. If the clerical Irene- 
fii-es and employments luul lx*come hereditary, as was 
tl*e case widi tlie lay l)enelices, we sliould liave st*eri 
a Iiereditary ecclesiastical caste, similar to that of the 
nobility, which has Un^n tninsinitted to us from the 
mfdtlle Hties, as a caste of wurriors and civil ofili-ei-s. 
We shoiihl have seen luTcchUiry priests, heretliUiry 
hislioji'*, and a hereditary |ioi>e. The ruinous ctmse* 
c|iu'iic'es, moml and politicjiK which woubl have n>- 
Kiilted from siicti a statii of ihinffs,an' easily c*onceiv- 
e<|. All the feellnjjs ami principles of a pure and di- 
vine relipfion would Imve disiipiwari'd m such an em- 
pire of priests. The most alwohite d€^s|H>tisfii wouKI 
iiave lieeii establishi/il ovt*r tlie nations, and every at- 
tem|it of tJie coninions to attain a hi^hrrstantl in |K)- 
Utical stjciety would have lieen frusLmtetb When 
tlie canons In Wub> afLenvanls almiHlime^l celilnicy, 
it wiis sotm ol>servr'd that they liad succeedecl in iiink- 
iiig tlieir benefices berttlltary, by int<''nnarriap;:es l>e- 
tween tJieir Mini* and dansrht^Ts. The fote of Wales 
would have l>een that of all the Christian nations of 
tlie >Vest, if tlie luarrioge of prieatis had ljt*cn al- 
lowed. 

IVhilst, however, the church persevered in com- 
mandiR^celiliificy,slie liad to stnii^^^Ie wiUi the opjHV 
sition of a corrupt clergy. The council of NarlioniM^ 
in 1\\\ t forUide tlie clerjfy to havp any fenL'des tivinff 
witli them, even sncli as ftmuer rules liad penniti4?M* 
The same wtis ordered by the council of iMcntz, 888. 
Hy the council of Auphiir^, every clcrpfynuin was 
forbidden, under jvenalty of dismisMtwi, either to mar- 
ry, or to cohabit with his wife, if already married, or 
to retain femrdi' companions who had l>een introduc- 
t**i under the name of shiert (ivhrntroductn^) ; arwl 
the bishop was aniimrisEed, when iUBpicious women 
wc*re foimd in the house's of clergyiiii«ii, to drive thein 
out witl« whips, and cut off tluir luiir. In Uie coun- 
cil of Canterbury, king fldgsir hinindf deliveri-d a 
speech on Uie scandalous life of tlie clergy, wliosc 
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tioii^es, ns lie saiil, mlglit well be conslcleroil bs 
lirudiels, SiMMi afierwanis, a ffreat niirabt'P of cue- 
vm mnl |iriesLs wem cUsmissecI^ whose places* were 
givfii to inonk-s. In tlic council ftt Erliam, ui lOO^t, 
the clt»r^ were dinectwl aQCvv tti dl?smi!s«* their \viv<^. 
To tbt>s« who absteijieil, it vrm evt-n pmiubed, Uiat 
they shoultl be treatetl like mihlea by birth. Leo IX. 
ordered that women nl Home, trujis^ressLn^ witli 
priests, sJiuukI be (slaves in the Latenui (or Me. 
Adal!>ert, arcUbishoi) of llambiirg, exeomraunirated 
tile t'0[»cubiiie-s of priest'*, and Iiiin them icnominioii^- 
iy turned out of tiie city. Foj^e Victor IL disiiii^sed 
lievend bishops otJ uciuiiriL ijf tiieir irrei^ularities. 
NotwitliHtaiMling; all sim'*j proljihiLidns, it apfiearetl 
mijxjssible to iiirtiiitiiin tJie law of celiUiry in frjree. 
In lOrJljthe Lomljanl bi-^hops, most of whom had 
COtkCnbiiies, tlieinstdve* ele«!ted Nodolau-*, IjisUop uf 
P&rnui, ofterwaixls Iloutfrius II., atitipojH^ merely \ye- 
cause he did ntit live in ct libjn-y ; aiwl it was, there- 
fore, hoped tJuit he wouhl not ia'vist on the ob!*er%'- 
ft! ice of tile |)njliibiUiry la .v. Add to Ihis, thrit most 
of these cler^ryiaeii , livin;^ wttli concubines, in violii- 
Itun of canofiieal laws, ob^ni tied their places by simo- 
ny, and ytm liave a true pirLme of tiie cimivh in thoM* 
day^. The nei'essity wu-s ur£;eiiL that a reformer of 
the cJiupch ^lioidd miH\ He api>eared In (Jrejjory 
Vn., wlui, like all nun of n^eat gjeuiu*!, has a rig^ht 
Um Ix' jiubjed in iTfcn^nce tt» iJie spirit of his age. In 
order to rt*form tl)e carrajjteil discipline of the church, 
he was obliged to encotmter the simony and licetitious- 
ness of the clergry. The former lie chet'ketl by oppns- 
in<^ theemp<'Pt>r ■!» rig^htof invest! tiire, and en foreed the 
Jaws of celiljacy by iww reiftilatioiis. In tlie coinicil 
of 1074, at Rome, he owlered, Uiat idl married eler- 
gfmea, and ail laymen who bliould confe:ss to tliem, 
E«&r mass of tlieai, or be present at any divine ser- 
vice performed by them, hliouldbe excommunicated. 
When the bishop of f'uire bejjjun to nud tliis lieiTee 
to Uie synod in Mentz, the oler^fy assailed bliti with 
n*im)!K-hes and blows, so tlot lie narrowly escajjeil 
with Ids life. They declared tliat tliey did not pre- 
tend to I)e anglais, atiil would nither ^ive up their 
priestbood than tbeir wivi^. Gregory, nevertheless, 
succeeded » as he wius »upi>oited by the most ajicieat 
ami most untloubtid fiuioii?*. After tlre^ory's de* 
cease, the church conUnued in Uie wime course. 
The probiliitiuns wen* n-jH-ateil, as well as tJie rules 
of caution ronrerniiig dumestic life. Vet trani*^e>J- 
sioiis of tills barti comioandment wei-e very .frequent, 
particularly in die fifteenth and sixteenth ccitturies, 
in Fetnirca'iri works air iiimiy complaints of Uie 
licentioubiiie^^ of flie clexgy at tiie pope's court in 
Avignon, where Fetnufa liveti for some time. In 
the accounts of tlie council of Hasle, li is stated that 
nsuiy canlinals present tliert* Uve<l openly with their 
csoncubmes. In one of the ehrrmi< le.s of ihe mark of 
Bnmdeaburg, we are informed tliat, at a feaM, a 
((uestkn] aro«e whether the bishop's concubine shodd 
prtH^ede the other ladies or not.* 

I'iio refonmition followed. It recognlstHi no sa- 
crificing nriests ; virginity was esteemed no higher 
Uian conjupd fitlelity ; vows of duistity were Wm- 
ludered no Enwer obligatory ; and, as tJie Prtitestant 
dergf were loqject ettlier to the sUite or the retiiri. 
otu eammmdiks, !t was no longer to be feaiiL*d tiuit 
they wmild, by tJieir own nutbonty, miike tile bene- 
licSM hereditary. LutluT did not aL first go tlie whole 
length of tJiese cbangea. lie thought the prohibi- 



* In Abdoff T««ttvn frctm Cnfa« (Bottoo. tst!l, p. 13^ « it 
li auivd, that moat o( tbc t>m*t« on that UUntl liftve f«tai' 
H«r», an4 flpealt n<r ilirir cbil4rei^ witltant terupU, «Dd Will 
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tion ofmftLrhnony nniiLst; yet he lielieved tlmt th« 
monks, who were Inmnd to celiljacy by their vows 
ought to observe tliem. He wrote to Spalatin, Aug. 
(i, 15!?1, '* Our Wittenbergians intent! , too, to give 
wives to the monk?k ; but I shall not jiiifter myseO" to 
liave one forced! upon me," Biirtboltmiew Bernhartlij 
a monk, heml of tlie reli^oits esUiblisilunent of Kem- 
l»erg, \^*ns the first of 3ie clergy who married (iu 
154^1), unci most of tJie Lutbei'sn divijifs iinitnted 
liim. When tlie j>apal legate, caniitiaf CamtK»ggio, 
recoiniiieudetl the punishment of the married priests, 
thiaouly ir^ddentHl the breach Ijetween the old and 
new church. Luther declareil, in I5il4, tl»at he wai* 
not made of woiid and stone, and, in loSJo, married 
the nun, the consecmted virgin, CatJiariue von liura 
(.pv). 

Celihacy ivas the weak side of tiie Cathfilir ehiirch, 
as many divines went tiver to ttie rt^fonned churdi 
under prt^tence of a change in their rt^ligious «»enti- 
ments, but, in reality, to be enabh\l to tiiarry. The 
refonned priiK^e* olFered tlieir clergy die alternative, 
either to umrry tlieir concubines, or to put tbeni 
away. The latter siipjwsed a jielf-den'ud, wlitch 
could not be expected horn one who had livml iti 
concubinagi*, and a change of religion was the ne- 
cessj>ry ccuis4«|upnce ofinarriage. Some Catholics 
wisbed this weak s^Hjt in tlieir i-iiun-b to be removed. 
At tlie council of SaUbyrg, in 15tj*i, the bishops de- 
lil>erJited wjiot measures ouglit to be proposethit the 
council of Tri'Ut, and resolvetl to vote for the mar- 
riage of the clergy. The duke of Bavaria' likewist* 
iiwstetl upon the marriuge of Uie priests. The em- 
penjr, the electors^ and many other princes, dirt^rted 
their envoys to demand it. The king of France also 
desire^l tlie marriage of the clergy, or, at least, a 
mature^r age for consecmtion. But the nuijority at 
Trent (sess. 2i, can. i>) decide*] tor celilKicy, obsienr- 
ing tliat (tod would grant the pniyers of tJiose whii 
pniyed eaniestty for chastity, and woulil not axifftK' 
tliem lo l>e temptrti beycuid tlieir strength. Tlics 
provisions, in n*ffiirtl Ui celibacy, are as fbllows : — 
riie clergy of^ the Oreek church, wlio were married 
before tlieir conset'nition, are allowed to continue Ui 
a state cjf mntrimony. The priest, however, mast 
abstain from bi^ wile three ditys before every cele- 
bratJon of the mass. Of tlie Roman clergy absolute 
celibacy is reipjirt\l ; yet tlie four lower onlers art* 
pennitttnl, on giving up tJieir Ijnuielices, to ipiit the 
clerical profession, ana to mjirry. But, from tlie 
subdeacons upwards, celiljncy is conumuKled «bs<:>- 
liitely ; except that the pojie may «five penni?-^ioii to 
retire irom ttie clerical olbce, himT, in conserpieiK^, 
to marry. The pi^nallies for tnnis^n^ssiog the ndes 
of celiiiacy are nuiiien>us. The wife mtist lie dl<- 
uiissed, ami penance undergiuie for tlie ollVace. Tli© 
offender is forbidden lo ]H*rfonu ihe ec<lesiastical 
functions Wlonging to his degree, and cjmnoi recelvt* 
the biirher consecn»tSon, as he bt^conu'S wliat is oil led 
irre^ttfar. \el» after jwiiance. this irregularity may 
lie reniovetl by dLspensaiion from the bisltop. ^''inaf 
ly, he becomes excomiiiuni^;'' ^^ ' ' ry at*t oi: 
his marrkige, aotl iuu>t. tui i i, liave 

reconrsp to tlie bishop, to h . i luto the 

commimion. In lienuunv, by the lemi^ ul the peace 
of H estplialia, a Cailiolic clergyumn who marries, 
iosipu his lienefice and his rank hi the church, withotit 
loss of repuLiliott, however, if Ins marriage lite only 
a pn*vioiL«ii !<tep lo bis ailoption of the rrotestant 
fajtii. Tei'siuts already marriixl can be cotiseciatcvl 
as clergymen only on condition of their taking a row 
of cliastity» to which the wife Iuls given her coiisctit. 
She inust also enter some rehffiotLs order. 

The rule of celilwiy luis been more itriclly ob- 
m'I-vhI In tile ruihoiic cinircli since the refbniuituiii 
than it was before, tnie rt^asun of tliis m, Utat uliuj 
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fnconLinrnt cI**]XTJiipi^ hnve l^ft the Catholic ehiirrh, 
aiiil 4'iili'n-i! bitt* one wliick aUuwi^Tl tlirm lo mari7- 
Aiiollier rtasrin is^ that the l*rutestiiiit ivfummtiuii 
amused tUe aiU'iUloii of Uie Catliultc cJiimtIi to the 
ntjccssity of a n^fomi in its own Ixm1j% aini ilie tjl> 
servanc-^ of a stricter diMriplioe. Hence few siicii 
public sc^aiidiits Jiave occunitHl as iji former times, 
and tmiv§ egression has liecn follmvi^d by immcdiatf^ 
(Minishint'Pt. Yet it is not to be denieil, tliat llie 
rule o( eelilKicy is t>flt n vitjlatetL Such Liiiiisf!;re5ision^ 
itrp to l»4^ rxjM'eu-d, [lailieiilarly nt a time when edii- 
ealtcin and *«4i many other eireumstaneeij teixl tu in- 
crease tJie iiifliienee of luxnry ; yet tlie fiir greater 
pari of the fJatJiolic cler^ res|>ect tiie ride of celi- 
WCf at the preseiii day. Atnonf; the reasons 
against niiuiring c^'Jiluiey in tlie el^T^, is tile in- 
Cr«wifij3!' si-anrity of men wilUng to demote tli<mu^lv<)S 
tii a prtifessvion which reqtiireji siidi strict sc^lf-tleniaJ. 

CBLL J geiiemliy eiupk^yetl to de^ignoit*! nn 
fipartmeuL iLse<l as ii storeJioitst* for wines, &c,, Bml 
€<H(iiiK)idy uiidtT gi-otmd. Tbe same term lins van- 
tms applie^itions mider tliflereiit cireumstaiiees. Thus 
cttiit was used, hy the lioman rM>ets, t^j sijofinfy tJte 
liwlg^e or lisd)iiation af eoiumoii pi\*siitiiti'S, ilie^ be- 
init aiieieiitiy mider g;roiuid (see Juvenat, HRt. vl. 
ver. 121). having ti»e names of tlip inmiates over the 
dimrs. 'I tie name ofceii \vi« aJao used for the lodg- 
m^ of s(^r\'imt<i, anion*; tJie Romitns for tbe ajmrt* 
mcnt.'i of the public baths, for ti»e adyta or imiiost 
and most n^tiretl parts of tlie lempks, wliere tJie 
iniRges of tJie pnls wei-e ]ire>ei-\ cd, 'i'he term cdi 
wan ulr^t apjtlieil to a lesMT or ^nlionliniite ininslt'r, 
dejx'ndeat upiai a g^eaUT, liy whicii it was e**ecltHl, 
Slid under wliosc ^cjvenmieiit it remained. Tbe 
grt^it ancient l'ji|i[lish wblx ys liud wt'in»mlly such 
cells ia distant places, whicJi were aecountiiliJe to, 
nad rt^ceivwl their suj>eriors from tlieui. Tlieaijart- 
ua'nis or private donai Lories of monks oml iiims are 
Aisft cidletl cc/Of. 

In tec 1 mo I o^, the lena cefi is emidoyeil very fns 
t]>H'ntly ti> si^iify any small compartment iiMo wJiicJi 
KiilMaaci^s un* dividi^i ; tLlins the hexji^orud cluiml>ers 
of tile iioaey-cnmb are ("iilletj cr//#, as in InHaay the 
cavities, se[)aratHl by pnrtiiioaa in tlieiMxls, hmks, 
or se<^i-vesM>ls of plant*!, whieJi are sidd Lo l>e uni/fh 
viiiur^ iiiificularj triloculare ^-y according' to tile ntmi- 
ber of eel Is. 

In anatoaiy, it is nf>|ilii^l to varimts small cavitle^^ 
Buch as the air-cells, or pnlmoaary vesicles, t!ie adi- 
|icie^ cells, or sj>aces hi tlie meiabrane ^vbich ivtain^ 
tliia fiit, &c. The hw^v itiEniable textiin* wliieh 
imites and Mirrcmnds all the \^Tts and orfr^iiiii^ of tlie 
budj, has tJie name of eeltutar^ fnjia its \mvi^ made 
up of a sitccession of Lliese httle loeaibranous inter- 
stices. 

CELLARIUS, CaaisTornKftjOReof the most lenm- 
rd |ihil[ih>g^ists «f the ITtli eeatary, was born in li\18. 
After be had sLiidlet! at sevend (Jernmn yaiversilieSj, 
he taasfhi laond pliilosojihy and the th'iental Ian 
gna^t^s at VVeissenfeb. In 1G7:1 he wiis iiuide rector 
of tiie school at Weuaar, ami iifterwiirds of the semi- 
naries at Zcitz and Marseharg, ami, fiaaily, professor 
of eloqacm e and history at fialle, where he died in 
1707. He published a jjreat nandjer of aacieiit aii- 
UiorSj Willi learneil annotations and very accurate in- 
dexes, as, for instance, Uie letters of Cieem and of 
Pliny, Coraelius Nepos, Cartias, l^lntropius, Se%tns 
Rtifus, Velleiiis Patercidtis, the twelve aucieni paniv 
•fyrists, Minucias i'eliit, Silius Itidicas, ^:c. His own 
ctmijJONJlioiis relate to ancient liistory and greoffraphy, 
Itoinaa antiquities and the Lutiii laajn^ange. 

CELLINI, B K\ V E N u TO ; a sea 1 pt or, engraver, 
ajul goldsaiitJi ; distinguished particularly by his 
\v<»rks in gold and sMver, which have liecome very 
rare, and J»re sold ai present at iraniejise prices. Me 



was I)om at Florence in 1500, and died there in 1570, 
Of a buld, h<ale^t. «iitl ufH^ii duiniiter, btit vain and 
qaairelsome, and impalieJit of encroaclaaeat and *lp- 
peadeace, he was often entangled in quarrels, whic^h 
frequently cost his aniagonisLs their lives. He him- 
self incurred great dangers, was put into prison, and 
\viw saved tialy by iiif^ Ixddne^ and the powerful 
pnitectors whom bis tiilentsits an artist pi-ucured liini. 
At the siege of Home (if we believe bis oivii accfamt, 
^ven in his autohiogTa[i!iy), he kilk^, with one can- 
non shot, tlie constable of Bourlwn, and, with ano- 
ther, the prince of Omnge, He was aftenvards im- 
prisonetl on ilie cliar^ of havin^T sl()len the Jewels of 
the ijopal ci"own, which were aariL^ited to him during 
the siege, and was released only hy tlu^ iaterJerenco 
of Francis !,, whose court lie vished, and ext^-utitl 
there several works. He aften\TinIs retanved to Flo- 
rence, and, imder tlie patronage of Cosmo, mailt* a 
Perseus with the liead of Medusa in bronii\ whieli \% 
still an omaiiieat of the market-phi ce ; also a stittne 
of Christ, in the chapel of tlit* l^itti palace, Ijesides 
many excellent dies tor coins and innCils. In bis Hf- 
ty-ei)2^hth year, lie wrote his own life in Latin^ witli 
equal candour ami vanity. It Ims bti n translated, in 
a masterly manner, by tjoethe, into (iemuin. Thi're 
is also an Fln»[bsh tnaislation by Dr Nugent^ 1771 ; 
new edition hy Thomas Roseoe, 18^2. It contains 
striking dt^scriptions of Celiun's own ailvenLures, and 
of the characters of the persons widi whom he came 
in contact. Among his oUier writings, the most bn- 
portaiU are Ihte Tra/fftti, ttm/ inturno nlie of/tj ^mnri- 
puii A Hi dtlC Orvficeriu^ I'tiftrft in Materia thtt Arte 
tklta Scotturn (l)est etlition, 1731). His style is free, 
strong, tind original, and the academy della Crusca 
ofteji quotes him as a classic, 

CELLl'LAR SUBSTANCE, or CELLULAR 
MEMBRANE (/<■/« ctlltif&sa or tnucosa of Latin 
writers), is tlie medium wliicli connects and s4ip|>tH-ts 
all tlie various j)arls and struct ares of tlie bjily. Any 
person may gain a general nation of this substance 
oy obsenhig it in joints of veaL when it is inrtiit- 
ed by the bntcbei-s. It consists of an ttsst*mbln<>e of 
fibres and tamime of aniiaat matter, connectedVith 
each other so as to form iminmerable ceils or sauill 
cavities, from wbicli it^i name of ccUttlar is derived. 
It i>enades every part of the animal stniclnre. By 
joiuing together the minate librils ormiLscJej, tendon, 
or nerve, it forms ohviuiis and visible fibres. It col- 
let^t-s thes4* fibres into large fagcictdi, ami, by joining 
such /(iscicidi, or bimdles, li> each otlier, con^Jtitiites 
an entire muscle, tendon, or nerve. li joins together 
tbe individual muscles, and is collecteil in their int4T- 
lals. It sui'romids each vessel ami nerve in the Wh 
dy, often i^tuuH^ting these ]»Jirts together by a lina 
kind of capsiik*, and, in a looser form, jijinbi(r them 
to the neiglilK>nring muscles, &t\ When coiidensiHl 
into a lina and coaijiact stnicture, it coiLstitutes the 
varioiLs membranes of tlie body, whirb, hy long ma- 
ceration in water, may l»e resolved into a loose, eel- 
lidar texture. In the I nines it fianns tlie hasls or 
ground-work of their fabric, a n^ceptar-le, in Uie in- 
terstices of which the earth of bone is dcf>ositetL As 
celhtlar sulistance is entirety stjluhle in boiling iivater, 
it is considered, hy chemisLs, as that peculiar modifi- 
cation of animal matter tenned pHatine, In conse- 
quence of it« solution by the united ageijcies of heat 
and moistnre, tlie muscular fibres separate from tiich 
other, and form tlie other striictiu-es of the l«jily* 
This effect is seen in meat whicJi h siibje^led to hing 
iKjiiing or stewiug for tlie table, or, indcfd, in a joint 
whi<^h is merely over-lxiikHL It forms a connexion 
and passage betwwn all parts of tlie body, however 
remote m situation w dissimilar in structure ; fur the 
ci'lls of tills substance everpviiere communicate, as 
J wfi may collect from facts of tlic most conmion mid 
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faniilliir orctirrmne. In ejiiphrseim ^ whfn? air 
escapes from tJie liing« woundccl ty a brokt^n ri1> iii- 
io die reliuiar substance, it spreadsi nipitily from the 
cIk^L into ilw most remote parts of tlw 1*0*17, aiid fuis 
t*vi>n bf-^n ktifjivii to j|!;i\in juxmis^ioii into file i-ye-lmlL 
A simibir dillksioii uf tMa fluid may be eficotcd by 
artilv^inJ inflation. 

CELSL'S, AiTRELius CoBHELinni, Uvwi, probably, 
tindf«r the reign of Augustas* He has been called 
the Roman Hippocratetf because be imttiited tJie 
Greek pJiysician^ and iiitrociuc("d tbe H ippcKTiitic sys- 
tem Into Rome. He also wnite on rbetoric*^ tlw art 
of war, and aaxiculture. Me in, liowever, best known 
tts a medical writer. His style h eleeunt, coneise^ 
and, nrverthelejvs, very clear. His work on metiicine 
iH ail inesJiaiistible ?anrte, from whirb otlier giood 
aittbi>rs liave drawTi materials for wrilings, botb me- 
tlieal and surgit-al. He lias furniNbetl subsequent 
writers with a multitiRleof nutlioritiesfortlie saifiport 
of tiieir different theories, Imt iiaa Bufiered much ar- 
bitrary interpretation, 1 lippcjcrates and Aselepiades 
are tbe two authors wbtnn be lias followed nifwt. 
More tiian fifty-nine etlitioiis of bis ei|j;bl Ixjokf* De 
Medici/ta liad appeared in 1785 ; tbe first atFlorenee, 
1478, IbL : tlie best is by Kraiise, Leipsic, ITiiii: tJiat 
of Tars^ was primed at PadiiBj 1709, 4to, and mu^ 
at Verona, I8lt), 4to. 

CELT^ (they called tJiejaselves, also, Gaei, or 
(rttles ; see Gael) ; one of tlie fiiur chief nations which 
inliabitt^l (iallia. Their territory extendeil from tlie 
extreme point of Brittany (o the R bine mid the Alpj*. 
The Romans, Uierefore, called tiie whole country tW- 
iifHt^ <»r Gatatiti, They left Asia at some cUstant pe- 
riod, and, at tlie time of Tarqnhiius PrLscus, came, 
milder Oellovesus, to l'pj>er Italy, and larjje niunliers 
of them spread over several countries of Europe. In 
Bpain^ they became mia^aleil with tiie Iberians, whom 
t h ry conquered . Inteniii 1 wars w en kei iihI Ll 1 em ; ai id 
commerce with tlie liomaDs, and witii tlie people of 
Mar^MlIes, made them more rivilizi»d. The Italinn 
t>ltiK were subjectLHl, ^20 B A'., by the Uomans. 
The Boii uiilteiJ tbemselveji with tlie Helvetii ; tlie 
rilyrian Celtje with tbe lllyrians* Their pfovernmeiit 
was aristocmtical. The nobler fomieil a iiatioiinl a.*s- 
Bi^m bl y. The coimaons were rej^arded as litt le lietter 
tluin slaves. They were lar^e, and of frreat bodily 
strength, impetuous in tiieir atlackjt, but not well 
able to endure hanLlshi|is» A hu^e swonl, ^neniily 
of copper, was tiieir chief wc^^ion. Their priesL?^, 
the DniidM (q* v.), ei^joyed tbe greatest authority, 

CELTES, CoNRAO ; bom, in 1451), at Protuch, in 
Fnmconla. flis oricpnal itame was Mcistici, whieii 
he clian|3fe<l into Vdte* Frotuchts. lie ran away from 
Ills parents, and stiidieii in Colojs^e. In 1464 and 
148.5, he stiidiwl under die tuition of Rodolph Ajb^i- 
cola, at lleiilellMTg, and becaiiie a philolo^bt and 
Latin poet. He tlien tj^velled to Italy, where he 
iittendiHl tlie li>etun*s of the most learned teacht^^ of 
his time. On his return throu|rli Illyria, Hunjfary, 
mid Polantl, he was taufrht a?ilronorny and astrology 
by Albertus Hmtus, and met with the most fiivour- 
able reception at tbe (jenwm courts. In Niireinburg, 
be was crowned by tJie emperor Fretleric III, (1491), 
on accoimt of tlie reimtiition which he Imil acquired 
by lii^t Latin poeni^, bein^ the first fieJTnan jwjet who 
reoeivetl Uiis honour, lie afterwards travelled for 
ieo years, visiting all tlie uruversities iu Germany, 
aad foimfl, at length, a re^tin^-piace in Vienuii^ 
wheiT Mttithtiilian I* appointed him, in 1501 » pro- 
ftwnr of pfietry and rhetonc, and president of tJie 
ft)cnlty e^tuhltshed Ibr the study of cLassicail anliqiii- 
!)«'««. Fie letl a history afid descriptkin of Nurem- 
bitri^, a poem on the sttiialioo and mannerB of Ger- 
majiy» »evend pJiiloso plural, riielofkal, and faiom^ 
fihkal wo(rk5, and a munLier of poems. He conaadef- 



ed the study of Ian aliases, not, like other ph!lolop;i»ts 
of Ills time, IIS an nbjt^t-t of pursuit in itself, but only 
as a un'fuis ibr ublajutn^ an acquaintance widi 
'if'jriK ( - which liave a ifiore immcHhati' bearing 
biiNiiie^-s ot'life, amouja; which be pbiced history I 
geo^niphy first. His plan for a great litemry * 
ty {nfMlffittas Cf'ttiea), for which ne liad alre^idy ob- 
tained gnniLs of privileges fr<un die empenir, was in- 
terrupted by his deiith in 15(38. Only die Rheuisli 
society, which he fouildeti in HeidelWrg, oudived 
him, 

f ELTIBERI, or CELTIBERIANS ; inhabttantt 
ofreiiiberia, a country along die Il)erua,iiilh€ nortll- 
enst part of Spain, They tiiniie<l tbe mo 
tribe in Spain, and onM^inated from IbeiiBlia ; 
with Celts, They were lirave, and tlieir emuua ww 
fonniiinble even to the Ronuuis, They dMpfaed 
aifdculture. After a long resi stance to die Roiiians, 
they were, at last, in die Sertorian war» subject eil to 
their sovereii^ity, adoptetl their maimers, lancfuacfe, 
dress,. &c. 'They were divided into six triWs— iiie 
Bellones, Arevaci, Peleudones, north of the Diiritis; 
and the Lusones, Belli, and Ditdii, more to Umi 
soiidi, 

C EM EXT ATI ON ^ a chemical procf^ss, in whidi 
a metal (and often odier IxHUes) is phiced iii coiuie.x- 
iun widi other substatices, oft^ in kyei>» {ttmium 
^ifta- stFttittm)tia. ckae Yeisela, that the former may 
lie seponiled from its combinations, or changed {fre- 
quentiy o\ydat4xl), at a hi»jli temperaHire. "rbe sub- 
stance widi whicii the luetal or other btxly is sur* 
roundeii is called ccmeHt-ifowt^* In cwneiiiniff|2old, 
die alloy is beaten into thin plates, and plncetfiu nU 
termite layers, widi a cement containing; uitnite of 
j)ota.*ii an^I sulplmte of iron. The whole Is tl*en ex- 
|H)setl to heat, until a great part of tbe allowing me- 
tabs are removcil by die actioa of the nitric iK'id liber^ 
ated by the nitre, Iroo is ceraente^i wiih ckircoiil- 
powder and o^er substances, and thereby convertetj 
into steel. Glass is cJmnf^, by cementation witii 
gypsum, into Reaumur's porcelain. Copper iis ce- 
mented widi a i>owder of calamine and cliarcoal, and 
diereby dfinverlcnl into brass. Ihe cotqnT obtamed 
from the sulphate of cop|jer, by precipitation vntli 
iron, is callecl cernetii-copuer, 

CEMENTS, The siihstanoes useil for prtHhn'injj 
cohesion l>etween diifereiit materials are very vnrious, 
I'hey are mostly soft or semi-fluKl, ami lumleii in die 
f*ourse of time. The thinner the strata of c«'iiient , th« 
finaer it will bold. The number of cements eju- 
jjtoyeti is very gi"eat* We can nuuition only a tVw^ 
The joints of iron pipes, and die ftang^ of trteatn- 
enipnes, are ceinentc<l witli a mixture compoaed of 
sylj)bur and muriate of ammonia, together with a 
targe quantity of u-on cJiippmgs, The putty of gla- 
fiers is a miiture of linsetMt oil and [M)wdered dialk. 
Plaster of Paris, dried by beat, and nil's ed witli water, 
or with rosin and was, is ast-d for uniting pieces of 
marble. A cement comjyos^Hl of brickdust and rosin, 
or pitch, is employtnl by turners, and some otlier 
mtx?lwnic5, to ctmine the material on which they are 
working. Common pwiint, u\»iAv n( wJiite kmk and 
oil, IS used to cement Chinii-w an-. So also arv resin- 
tnis substances, such as mastic aad stiell lac, m isiiH 
glass (bssolved in tmxif'apvit or water. The jio^Jle 
of bookliinders and |>aper-han^r^ is made by Ltoilin^ 
flom*. Rice-glue is made by bailing gnuuid rice m 
so A water to tlie crai^isteckcc of a thin jelly, U aferi 
are made of flour, i<inglasiy Vl^^, iUid white of egvs^ 
drieil in diin kyers upon tbi phltes, and cut by a dr- 
cubr iostruiuenL They are coloured by red-leud, 
&e. Seatiu^-wax b composed of shell lac and rosin, 
and is comiooidy ooionred with vermilion. Comaoil 
glite is iiMwt usiiaUy employetl for uniting wood^Md 
similar porous siibrtanocs. U doe» not answer ffw 
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surfet'es not i>*^rvious to water, such Bs metal-*, ^Inss, 
Kc. II le »?f'int'iiLs niosily iisihI in ^iiitUiiii^ art- votn- 
yoaed of limp and «m<l. Lime is procured hy bum- 
{mi^ sulisLaiires in whlrh it exists in combination with 
tamjoiik ociil, siirli as liijie«ftone, marbles, dmlk, mid 
shells. By Lliis process, tJif corlxmic Mini is driven 
oft^ Olid i[nicklJJ¥ie is obtaine<L Tlie qtiicklitne is 
slaked by mixture witli watiT, after wliidi it swelb 
and cracks, Ix^coine^ hot, Jimi assumes the form uf a 
white nnd ini|ial[>abie powder. This is a h>M!mtp of 
hme, and contains aljout threp {jafts of lime to one of 
^vatrr. Wlu^n intended for mortar, it should tie im- 
mediately niixinl with sand, and used witliout delay, 
Ik* fore it imbilH's LUrhjoie add anew from tlte atmo'ij- 
phere. The lime adheres to and unites ttie luirtieles 
of tlie «inmL temenu thus muite increase in strength 
and fvoliility for an iudefijiite periixl. Fresh ¥>mid» 
wholly «ilicious and shurpj is tlie Ix^st. 1 liat taken 
frtmi the .seashore is unfit for making mortiir, as tlie 
sidt ii> apt to deli(]upsce and weaken die mortor. The 
amount of sand is alwoys greotir tluin Lluii of the 
liine. Froui two to four p«rt-s of sand art^ ust'il, ac- 
cordinp to the (iLiality of tlie lime and tlie labiiur lie- 
stoweil on it, 

^'ater eemenis^ called also Rmnnn cnnenis, liarden 
tuider water, and etiiisolidute almost uiinnxliately on 
J>eni^ mixed. Common mortnr dissolves or crumbles 
away, if laid under wati^r before it lias liad time to 
hanfett; but certain roc^ks, which Iwive an ar^iilac^e- 
oui as well as a siticioiis f character, comnmn irate to 
Vmm W Bjoi-tar the j>ro[>erty of linndenirjij in a very 
fbir minutes, IkhJj in and out of wiUer. The undent 



flij in making Llieir \%^ter ceiaentSi emjiloyed 
H peculiar earth, obtaineil at the town of Puteoli, 
'ihis ihvy ciilMpuffif Ptiiet^innus, It is the isaiae 
iliat is iH)W calletl Puzzai&ftn. It is evidently of 
Tolc&nic origin. The Dutch, in their great atjiiati^: 
stniftures, have mostly employtnl a sufeLance deno- 
miimred iarrat, terrat^ or irms, found near Aniler- 
iiiich, in tile viduity of the Rhine, It h said to be a 
kind nf dt*compos<'d bnsalt, but resemhies PuBMjhina, 
It i-s \ery <liirahle iu ^mter, but inferior to die otJier 
kijuls in tJie open air. Baked clay and the common 
^•eenstoiu' nfliir*! the basis of very tolerable water 
cements, wheu mixed ^vith lime. Some of the ores 
of nmngimese imiy 1^ used lor the same purpose, 
i-iome limestones, tilriiieil and mixetl witJi %aiid ami 
\*iiter. also afforil water cements, usually tn conse- 
quence of routainhiff sinne Brgillureoiis eartli. Some 
cements, of pent liardness and permajieiiry, have 
been olitained from mixtures* uito whidi animal tuid 
vegetable sulistances enter, such as oil, milk, mucil- 
age, &c. The nume of maiiha or mattk is givuu 
tijem. They are not mucii used. 

CEMETERY. In the article Bttrying-PlaceM, 
we have given the history of the custom of interring 
tlte deud, and shall only mention, in this place, two 
cemeteries, iieriiups tJie most uitere^ting wliich ever 
existed. One of them ts the tcnurnon jjlae*^ of burial 
of the ancient l-'gypiiuiis, which was sitnatetl Ix^yond 
tlie hike Acherusia, or Acharejlsli, tlie name of wtiieh 
^gniJieil Iht* hist eondirion of man, and whidi pmlMi- 
bly is Uie foinulation of tlie (ln*ek febles respitliug 
lake Ach<^ron. (Jn the lM>nters of lake Adierusia, 
a tribunal, com postal of forty-two judges, was estab- 
lished, to inquire into liie life and character of the 
decettBed. \V ithout tliis examination, a corps** could 
not be currietl to die cemetery beycmd the lake. If 
liie detjensed had dieii insolvent, tlu* court adjudged 
the corpse to liLs crtnlitoni, in onler to oblige his re- 
hitlons and friends to rtnleem it. If his life had l)een 
wickedj Uiey retused his l^xly die privilege of solemn 
Imrial, and it wfi.!! consequently carrietl and tlirown 
into a large ditxili niBile for the purpose, whieli re- 
ceived the appellation of Tartar, on accoimt of the 



lameiilations wliidi Lliis sentence prmlucetl amon** 
the suniving friends and relaLions. The (ircek 
Tariariix liad its origin in diLs tgyjiLmn Turtar, If 
no accuser appeared^ or tlie act^usationj* were found 
gromidless, tlie jtidges decreed tlie regidar burial^ 
Mild the eulogiura of the deceas^-d was pronouncetl 
BJUtuigst the upplauses of die bystanders. Lti this, 
his talents, virtues, accomplishments, every tiling 
except Im rank and riches, vv ere pniised. I'o carry 
tJie corj>se to tlie cemetery, it wa,H necessary to cross 
ttie lake^ and to pay a small sum for tlie |mssage. 
This circmmstauce also was inuispl anted into die 
(•reek mytliology. The cemetery wasji large plain, 
surrounded by trees, ajiid intersected Ijy canals, to 
wliicli was given tlie appelliition Elisoitt^ or Elisia^ns^ 
meaning rext. Every one recognixes»ui tlusdescrii>- 
tion, the tireek Chiiron, his l)out, his ferry-money, 
and die Elysian fiehb. The whole ceremony of in- 
tennent seems to luive consist etl in depositing the 
mummy iji die excavation made in die rock, or iin- 
d<*r die santi which covered die whole Elhoui : then 
it seems diat die rt*lations of die de<easitl direw 
tliree Ijandfuk of sand, as a sign to the workmen to 
fill up the CBvity, attir ulU ring diree loud larewelU. 
Sep LiTtunrs (tn Hierueiyphicx and EgtfjHmn Anti' 
f/ttiiit'jt, by tlie marquis Sj>inelo, London, IH21. 

Another cemetery of great intercsL is diat of P^re 
I^adiaise fsee Lachaisc], in the nortli-west {.tart of 
Fiiris, not tar fitim tiie barriere iiis Jmandiers, This 
city of the dead lias a superficies of more than fif(y- 
one (trpenUf nnd contains a great variety of tombs, 
some of a touching simplicity, witli the tmirb^ of un- 
aflectetl grief, while odters re mind us of the worIs of 
St Augustine: *' Cnraiio fuaeris^ conUith trpuHvra;^ 
pompa eay^marttm, magis vimrttm totaiia tfuam KtAsi- 
dia fUGriti^rvm." roluiiuis, obt^liskii, pynimitLs, fiui- 
erai vast^, monuinents of all kinds, and Bowers, cover 
tlie cemetery, but point out a few only of those who 
rest in diis last alH>de of many generations. Mere 
repose Neloise ainl Abelanl, die conqueror of Es- 
slingcn, Ddille, Molierej La Fontaiiie, aikl Foy, 
amid a crowd of pliilosophers, artists, warriors, poli- 
ticians, and Uidividuals lixun tlie ordinary walks of 
life. From diis phice you look down on die bustle 
of the gayest city in the world. A chupel in tJie 
biirying-gronnd utlbrds the finest view of I'aris. 

t. ENCI, Beatrujk, cidled die bv^u t if u( parricide^ 
was the i*ause of tlie extermination of die nohic 
fiimily of Cenci, Mumtori, in his Annals (vtii. 10, 
pt. 1, i:hi), relates the story as tbllows: I'nincesctj 
Cenci, a noble and wt^lthy Koman, afier his sec<md 
marnage, Wlmvetl towards the children of his first 
marriage in die m«>st khocking imiuuer, (irocuml die 
assBSslnalion of two of his sims, on their reioni from 
S^ntn, by banditti, airti, wliBt is still more horrid, se^ 
duc«Ml and debauched liis youngest itaughter, a maiden 
of singular beauty. Beatrice discovered this shocit- 
iiig crime to her relatives, ami even sought to obtain 
j>rotection trom pope Clement. It appears, however, 
that Uiis was n<jt granted : for, when the giiihy 
fadier continuetl his former treatment, widi aggra- 
vated wickedness, slie joinixl with her brodiertiiti- 
corao, and procured die death of the monster, by two 
as&assins, as he slept. The guilty parties were dist* 
covered, confesseil the murder on die rack, and were 
condcninetl by the im\^ to lie torn to pieces by 
horses. In vahi did the learned Farinai'eiis (cele- 
biiitetl for bis i^u4rsiwnes) exert liunself to obUdn fi 
miUgudon of dielr piuiisluaent by a lively represen- 
tation of the depravity of the dec«^seil. According 
to oUier accounts, Beatrice aiM^ her relatives appciur 
to have had little or no atiare in die murder of tlie 
old Cend ; but a tissue of villany and baseness gainetl 
l>i4ief to die &lse testimony of two Ijandittt a^iinst 
die Cenci family. So much h certain, that, Sept. U, 
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15!>9t Bfatrtce Cerci and Jipr sister were execiitpd 
wiUi a ^w>rt uf gujllutijif*, rullftll mannma. GiiK'tmio 
was killfd wiLu u cJub; Uie younger l>roUitp was 
j>Bi\ii>i]p({ (iu account of hh youtli ; but tlie i^stak'S of 
the family, to wliicli beloiifif^i'd Ibt^ villa Hur^it'stv, 
uhicv so lamed for its lri'UHurt'« of nrt, wvrv coiilb- 
tiitfti. and i>rt's<>nt4Hl by the irigfiiiiig pope. !*yul V\, 
of tlif J I oust* of Borg^lie-«*p, to his faniiiy. In the 
imlhei? of Coloona, iit Rome, tmvellers art; sliown an 
L'xcelleot jpiuntJnji,soitt to W by Giiido Heiii, ns the 
portrait of Uie unlbrtiumte iJtimcide ; and (his rlmnti- 
hiff fjicture of the iH^antifiil ^\ has \^rn the meuiis 
tft spreadinpf over all Europe iJie taJe of horror eon- 
riect<Hl with it. I't'^T Hys^lie i^heiley has iiiiide 
Ike Cenci die subje*:t of a dnima. 

CENIS, Morvr; a inoniitain WkMitfing to tht* 
Alp^j in till* e<uaity of Afauheiine Jn Savoy. Its 
bei^ht Lj filiited to he 8670 feet above tb<^ level of 
tJie sea. It h lanHHis for the road wJdcJi hads over 
it fnnn Savoy to I'knlinont. (See j4/ps^ Routit wer), 
th) tJie m-oyjiLiin b a plain, called Madekmo, and a 
lake, widi an hospitol. ejilled La Ramasse. TJie 
lake contains trouts of sixteen pounds* weig-ht. This 
pbin is suiToondetl by liigher peaks covered with 
snow (See v^//j*). Hen v enulo C el Imi's journey over 
tlie Aljis, in the feixteenlh eentiiry, Evelyn^, in tlie 
seventeenth, lady Mary WortliyV ami Horace Wat- 
pole'ij, in the ei^liteentli, niv all interr^^itiiig^ ; but 
tlie danger lias been reiiiovetl by Napuleoti's roiid. 

CENUBITE. See Anehuret, and Mottaxiery. 

CENOTAl*U (Iroin the (I reek Kiwraf-t*, called 
also KiiiJm»v) ; n iiiodument ereeted hi honmir of a 
deceased person, but not containing bis l*o<Jy, as h 
implied from tlie teniis Kim, empty » and ret^Uy a 
dmih. Some of these nKinumeiits were erw'ted in 
honour of pen»oo.s buried elsewhere, oUiers for per- 
sons whose liodies ^ ere not inleri'ed. The iiiicient.H 
lulieved tliat, when the Ixitly was mit buritHl.the jjiuI 
could tiot be admitted I uito tlie alwwlci^ of die h!e»4'd. 
When a bmiy could not In^ found, it w;is supfRiNt^l 
that i*ome rest was aUbnlid to the suflericr by erect- 
inp;' him a ceiuitfiph, an<l eallinir out his name tliree 
timcH witli a IoikI voice. Such inonuaients were dis- 
tinipii^hed by a jmrticular si^n, osually a ]ii*re of a 
^Ilipu*rp^kL■d vessel, to deaole tlie deadi of tbe d«^ 
rea>ed in a forei^i hukt. Tbi* rythfigorejin*' erectetl 
cenotapliit to tlios*^ who liod guitteil u*etr sect, tis if 
they werp actiially deiitL 

CENSOR.S were magislivtes at Rome, wdio kept 
a re^ster of tlie nimil>er of tlio petiole aiid of their 
fortune, and (from JJ2 U. V.) re^ituted Uie taxc«^. 
At tile sune ttine they watched over the maimen$ of 
the eitizeus. They wen* chosen every lifih year. 
This institution, at the period «>f simple nmnnent in 
which it was finnuletl. nrny have been lK"ne6ciaU but 
is wholly ioconsisient wUh our i»Ieas of individiud ii- 
iM'rty. In the dirtVnMit govemaieiiLs of Eorope, cen- 
M>r> tire |iei^ons niipointed hy the |ji»veniment to ad- 
minister Ihc cen^irJJiip of the press (q. v.). 

CENSORSHIP UF BOOKS, isee BwJct, Ctn^ 
tar ship of. 

CI-'S'SUS ; with the Romans, one of the most bn- 
{fortiint iii!f>titutioii<» of tlie state, and ilu^ foundation of 
its future jfn*alne&<. It wus intrmiueeil liy king Ser- 
vius 1 ulliii>, H. C. 577. All Roman citizens, hoUi 
in tlie city and in the eouutry, were obli*»^f»il to report 
the aniount of their pmperty, the ouiiiUt of tlieir 
chddi>r»n, slaves, &c,, under }>enahy of losing tlieir 
property and tlieir liljerty. Accordui^ to the state- 
ment thu-s ^ven in, Servius Tullius divided the citi- 
tens into six clas^ieii, and tllo>e uginn into centuries 
(q* v,). The first eliLvs consistnl of dtose whose for- 
times auKiuoteil resj*eetively to at least 100.000 atitet 
or jumiuls of I'opper. the jiro|iirly <jf tlie iiecoiid 
vrasi at le<iU 76/XXJ ; Uiat of the third, iO,OUO; tluit 



of tlie fourth, 2i>,000 : tliat of tlie fifth, 11,000 ««r*. 
all the rest belonged to tlie sixth cUiss, (See //#). 
Eacli class bad a [liirLicidar kindof ann;»,u imrtictilar 
lK>ijt ui the army, 4i€. This division produced tlie 
most imporUiTit ci>nsequeJices for Rotae. A I an eftr- 
lier peritxij^ the pt>i»r eiiizens wentr oblififed io pay tlie 
saine toxe«, loid n^nder tb** same serv iceii in war, a^^ 
the rich ; und the most iiuiwrlant branches of the 
public Biiininistnition were in tiie lumds of tlie igno- 
rant and jiassionate mob. Tlit^ heaviest burden?* in 
war and in peaee were, hy ttiis institution, transferretl 
Ui tlie ri*"h^ and the chief direclioii of public alTairs 
was plin eii in die hands of the first class, which con* 
tiiined, according to the rule of divisitjo established 
by Ser\'ius Tyl litis, a-s nuiuy eenttiries as Jill tlie rest. 
The eitiisens of the lowest cla^s, who Imd no pw^ier* 
ty, or very little^ were hardly coimtwl as a clabs^, so 
tluit tlie ancient authors often mention only fi\'t? 
clas!>es!. In the coarse of tine, llie r^rij^Lual divi- 
sions sulTen>d some alterations, hat the institution re- 
mained essentially tJie t^Bnie. Thus census was n> 
peatetl every fifdi year, at first by tlie kings, afier- 
war»Js by the consuls, oikl, finally, by the censor>. 
At a later peri*jjl. however, it \\Tis not always taken 
at a fi:sLe<l time, and was oficn eutux'ly oaiitted. Al- 
tiT the tenuuialion of the cenijie!i, an expialoiy SHcrv 
fice was f>fl"ered, (allei^l tuovtiaurilia. 

CENTAL'RS; an ancient biirliarous perjple in 
Thessaly, on monut Pelion. ActMnnlinjo: to tlie fabh% 
they Wi re Uie children of Centiiurus, a son of AjioUi>. 
and die mares of Ma|j^iesia, or of Ixion mid dip cloial 
(See Ltion). They are said to liave btnn lialf Uun^ 
and lialf nian^and die fable is explaiucd in this man- 
ner; 'J he Centayrs iirst pnictUeil the ait of laount^ 
uiaf lual mumijria^ hor>es. In die time of tJie *rheSn 
siilian kaijv Ixion^a herd of wild bulh> on mount I'c- 
lion eoniiiiitted |;Tt at devastiitioiis in the a(}j}(ceni 
coiuitry. Ixion oJlered a |>n*at rew^ml to \vii(*tver 
should destroy tlieni : in itin>erpienci» of which, tlte 
t eiitaius trained horses to Im ju- them on their biM'km, 
and slew die biilbi. Mydiolojtfy relates theiumUo^ 
of tlie Cent aiii*s widi I lercnles, Theseus, and I'irith- 
oiLs. The latter, at the head of die UipiLl ye, another 
Thessalian nation, ditir heretlitury eiuiuies. entirely 
tlefialed diem, killed many, and drove them Iriuu 
l'eli<in. The Ontnurs Nessus^ Chiron, auil otlter»^ 
are famous in ancient fable. 'XJic hitter is often 
Diendtuied under die imiue Cefttavrus, 

CENTAURY. Thcjrii exist two plants of lids 
name, useil in laedicuie : siNaii ctutaury {chirMih 
crnimtriHtH of Lamarck), inditrenoit'^ in Eun>p«% r*Tow- 
\n^ abundantly everywhere ; iuid Amfrfcan cetHanr^ 
{chironin ongu/aris of VVilldenow), extensively distri- 
bultxl dirtaiffhout the United 8tat4*s, Both are an- 
mifd plants, and esu^^roetl as loiiies mid febrifu«ej4 ; 
die httler, iiowever, h pn*ferr<il hy the Amerit^n 
pbysicians. It is also aiuch used ui dimiestic i»iiwHi<'e 
m a prophylactic ajjainst autuiiuml fevei^s, in .^^irimji 
infnsioib;, in larpe and rejH-ated tlosc*s. 

C'ENTIARE; a French measure, die hmidrt^^llb 
jKirt uf an are (q. v.) ; thus, also, aceordiug^ lo the 
new French division of nieasiin»s and wei^its, we 
liave ccntigrummet ceHtiliirt, c^ntimt^ tettiimt!trw, tlic 
huiKlredtli iiart of » grmmme^ ittre./ranc^ metre. Set 
French Decimal Smaltm* 

( KNTIURADE. See Thermomdcr, 

( ENTIMANL Set^ ItrMreus, 

CENT I FED [gcofopeniira , L.) ; a genus of iiisrrt* 
belonging to the onler tnyriuptttia ^ C. 1 hey are dis- 
tingubheu by ImvioQ: antrnuer of fourtei>n juints and 
npwanJs, a aioud» coniposetl t»f two mandibles, a qu**- 
tlrifiil lip, two paipi, or ^^laall feet, tnhletl iit Iheir 
luMve, and a MHomi hp. fonntHl by a second pair of 
dilalCil fi'rt, join«xl at their oripn,aiKl teiitiiiwited by 
a 6^t(t»tig boo)tj having on o|>eiung lieneath its jHiiiit, 
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lIiPmigTi whk-h a poisonous fluid is tJirown out. T\ie 
IjfMly is Iftii^, dt^jiie^i^ed, dim! nieiiilirauuiis, taich rl»ig 
l«/iii^ covi-rwl Iiy n cormcptnw or i-artilagiiioiis pluit-^ 
mid mostly lm% ing une |inir of feet : *Jie last is usu- 
ullv llmiwii lsu!k\var«b, and eloiigatet! in form of a 
tiiil. Tliei^.^ insfils art' iioctnnial and oimiToroiiSj 
arwl uniformly endeinoiir to escape from tlu- light. 
'Fliry c<mt**fil tlipraselves mider tJie deaiyrd hark of 
trt'rs, the diHiiyed timlicrs of buildiiip:^, amoiig^stonrs, 
limdier, and nibhisli, ivlji-nc(* ihry stilly tbrili tit nig^lit 
hi st^hrt'b of J>it'y. The rrntipfti is otit> nf tin- ffi-i-at- 
esl pfsls to Im^ i'namnH'it'tt in tlie West India kin mis, 
nnd dironohonl die hot tmrts of the AincHrvin conti- 
nent. The materials of which the houses* are con- 
fctmcted, and tlie rapid dei-ay to which timber Is std> 
jt*ct in siicli tliniJites, aflbrd tlieie noxious instils ex- 
cellent liidin;r,p|acrs, nnd they mnllfply witJi parent 
jnpidity. I'lic utmost vij^hmce. even in tlie most 
clenidy honsi's, is necessary to pieveiil tJiise crea- 
lurt^ fnmi firKlin-f tlieir ^uj into lite lictls, which 
they often do notwilhstaiR^iii|»: ftll the care tliat is ta- 
ken to prevent tlum. 'Ihey nhvnys attempt to 
escape when a lig^ht is bnni£*iit into tlie nwiiu Tliey 
mn WJtIi considerable swifuiess. In it ure *|uite reiidy 
to stand on Uie defensive, and bite with severity. 
Tin's disfiositioTi to iule nptiii the slightest provcK'a- 
lion n^nders tlteni very duiicertius when once tliey 
have entered u bed ; ihr li^ast movement of tiie 
lieeper o\ er whoui tliey may W cra\v|iji£r, und who 
tini Miircely fail to Ix* distnrWd by tluir sliarp- 
IKiinied feet or claws jnctinu: npon his skin, will en- 
sure a venomous Inle, M'liidi will lie frequently re- 
peated if the centipeil Ije not speedily disliKlged. 
The bite is exceeilinijly pnlnfid at the moment, and k 
followed by a high th'^^ne of Imtd inl!anmmtion, aiui 
a fe%'er of great irritaticuu M here the insect is 
largej and tlie bite sevens life is much endan^emU 
and not nnfiTcinentiy lost, especially if the snflerer 
be of deliaite nnd irritable ImlHt of iKitly. The im- 
mediate appbcntion of a cnpiiinjj-glass, or any con- 
venient substitute, over the wotu id, removes the jiain 
anil dantjer at once. Spirit^ of Imrtshoni (voliiiile 
alkali, aqua amniouire nlcohoUx.) unplied to the i»arl, 
and doses of the *ame administered iiitenially (tliiily 
or forty drops) twice, tin ice, or oftener in a day, will 
also lessen llie pain, mid avert dangeroys conse- 
quences. The mode of treatment first lAientioneiJ is 
tlte qiiicJtest and most certain. A popular rejuf^ly, 
in nil places where the centipcti is common, ii the 
appliefltion to the wiuiiid of bramly nc nun in wJiieh 
a centipetl has been for some time preser%'ed. I'his 
truly noxious insect ^'ows to the siie of six inches 
and more in lenrrth, and is a forniidiible inmate of 
most of tlie hoiM^s hi troptcid rej^ions. Hi'-hop tie- 
ber spenks of tJiem as Innnij very hu-flje and ]ioison- 
<nis in dilTeniit ports of liKiia. ^'o acenstomcd are 
tite West India slaves and residents to their jire- 
6enci% and regardless of danger from their bite, tliat 
no particular pwins are tiiken to lessen their num- 
l»er^, or to Ijanish them elfectiiidly. It i<s very jnv- 
bable that ttu7 miglit be readily destroyed by placing 
poisoned ftxxl within their reach ; yet» while resilient 
m the West Indies, we never bi^jinl of any one hein": 
At t!ie trouble of die expenmcjit, thongli ceotipe<G 
were almost daily killed alxuit tJie house*. They are 
frequently bpi>u|flit to America in cargoes of hides, 
3kc. ; and, a few years since, an iiHliviifual, employed 
in iuiladiuff a vessid at Boston, lost tiis life in coiise- 
queiire of being- bitten by one of these insects, bwiight 
over in this wny. Species having considerable re- 
f^emhlaiice to tlie centiped of the West Indies, and 
much drejided on nccoimt of their bite, art* often 
seen aliout extensive collections of timljer and lum- 
W at tlie sjiw-miils on the head watei^ of tlie J^iis- 
^iielmmtM, &c\ A snuiller^ dark^ reddish-brow ii s^ie- 



cies, known liy tlip name oT thousand ieg*. Is rommon 
in most pirts of America, living under dead bark, or 
mnong tWtiying timbers. The onler wynw/wrfa, lo 
which these insects pertain, from tlieir eruslaceouii 
co\ering, tile formation of tJie month, ike, appears 
to fonn the tninsition frfira the crustaceous or cral>- 
like animals to iasects prrtper. Tliey are tlie tm/y 
insects which, in their iierlect state, luive more than 
MtA' feet, und have tJie alKlom*'n not distiiu L from Llic 
rnink. They live and ^iw much longer than other 
insects, surviving tlinuigii several generations, "When 
lii-st liDtched, they have hnt six feet, or, at least, 
fewer tlian tliey Rfterwnrds acquire, 'Hie adiUtiotial 
feet, as well as the rin^>i to wludi tliey are attaclied, 
become developeil as tliey ads atice in age — a sort of 
clifiiige peculiar to this race. 

CKNTLIVltE^ Si SAN. \-^ J a dramatic writer, wiis 
bon) in Ireland, in ItitiT. Her iHlnd having early 
taken a romantic turn, on lieing unkindly treated by 
tliose who lind tlie care of her after the deatli of 
her mother, she formed the iTsohition of going to 
Loudon. I'mvelling by herself on foot, she was met 
by Mr llfimmond, fiKtJier of the author of tlie lo\r 
elegies, tiien a stiuleiilat the university of Cnnihridge, 
who persuadiil her to assume Uie luihit of a Iwiy, In 
wliicli tlisgiiise she lived witli him sonic montlis at 
college. At lengtli, fearing n discovery, he indiic<Hl 
her to jvroceed to the metropolis, where, 1m in *j yet 
only hi lur sixteentb year, slie laarriiHl a nephew of 
Sir Stephen Fox. Hetominga widow within a year, 
she Umk for a secontl hiisljaud an otllcer of the nrmy^ 
of the name of tiirrol, who was killed in a duel the se- 
cond year of their wedlock, Tliis event in her singular 
career rethu itl her to considerable djstr*-ss, oiul led 
her to attempt dramatic c*<uu|iosition. Her fjyl pro- 
duction was It tragetly, entitled the Perjured 11 iisliwnd, 
which vs-as perfomietl in I7(3(>. This was followed by 
several comedies, chiefiy translations from tJie Fnnch, 
which exliibilet! the vivacity llmt distingnishes her li- 
terary character,and met wiOi sotne temporary success. 
She also tried the stage as an uetn^ss on tlie pi"i>vincial 
hoai-^ls, and by tliat means attracted the attention of 
her tliird and la^t Inislxmd, Mr Centlivre, yeoman of 
tile nu^nlh to queen Anne, whom she marricul in 1 7^0, 
She still conliimeil x^riting for tlie stage, and pro- 
dnceil sevend more cometlies. Some of the^e re- 
niniii stock ]iiec<>s, of v\hlcli munlM r are tlie limy 
Hotly, the V\ onder, and a Hold Stroke for a Wife. 
Tiicy are diverting from the hustle of the incident, 
and the livelines** of tite chfiraclers, butwnnt the acv 
eoinjiauimenls of ndeqmUe longi«5ge and foixible ile- 
liniation. They pfirtook of die license of lb e age, 
Mrs Centlivre enjoy<-i1 the frieiub.liip of Steele, har- 
qnhar, Kowe, ami otlier wiis of the ilay. Having, 
however, offeiKleil Pope, *.he obtaineil a place in the 
Diinciad, but is introduced by no means chamcteris- 
ticidly. She was liandsome tn person, ami her con- 
versation was sprightly and ngreealile ; her disjiosi- 
tioii also appears to have l)een friendly and l>en«v 
vtdeiit. She died in t7i'3. Bt>skles her dnuaatic 
works, published tn 3 vols,, 12mo, 17tJ3, a volume 
of her jx>ems and letters were collected and ^mh- 
lished hy Boyer. 

CENTO {Latm); originally, a cloak made of 
jiatches (hence, as Lessing observes, the dress of 
yarlec|iiin is called, in Apuleius, mhni cfTtfvcuhts), 
The Ipmi lif,.s l>eeii transferred t<» such poems as 
have he*'n lomud otit of verses (iikeii from otlier 
jKienis. It was a particidar art to coinliine j)as*nges 
of different authors, on diferent sulyects, in this man- 
ner, so as to fi>rm a n^pilar whole. I'hus tiieie 
were, in early timt^, Virgiliiin centos {centones / »' 

firiftni), in which most ofllie verses were taken from 
irgil ; for insUime, tlie epitludamltim of Ansonius ; 
aiid c**jjtos trom the vei^s ufUomer{H9mero(rHtmf^ 
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CENTRAL AMERICA* 



CENTRAL AMKRICA, Th^ pejmbllc of Cen- 
tnil Amt^ritti (xxiiprises tiie old kingdom of iiiialj- 
HIaLiu It b iMmiidei) north by Ak'idctj nud iliv Ijay 
of lloiidiirufj, ea.si hy Lire CaribW^ii M«a mid tlio pi» 
viiuie uf Vpmgiiii (lM*loneiJig to Colomliin), njid swiiLh- 
Ytesi by liie Put- ilk- tMresuL It txtt'irtl'v frofii H^ m' to 
17" 51^ north Utkmle, The |x)puJivtujn <*f G imtiinHlii 
WHS liliiU'd t)y 1 1 iMulKjldt, iii 18(>« . ut olioyt I ,:iCX>/XX> ; 
by IVlAltivHriMi, iu 1820. at l^im^OOi by Uie pa- 
IrioLs^ at 1J»00,000. The rivors are iiiuiktoum, but 
Binalb The lurjsfest ar^ tlie Cliiapa and St Jiuijl 
1 lie priori |ia!. lakes are !JiO!*e of Nicarag[iia and I^eon. 
The whole eouniry h inounUimoiJS, but die finrticuUir 
riilges are but little known. On tlie westt-rn short-, 
tlie country is subject to tlie most tremendous con- 
%'ul!?ion^ of nature, wliich linve invoK li1, at times, 
whole eitipji in ruui'5, mid eicterminnteKi complete 
tribf^ of people. No h*5S than twenty volcanoes iim 
known to exist, wbit'h nre in eon>tant M'ti% ity ; sume 
of tiit'iH temfii'. TJu* soil h deitrilitil as eKetM'dinrrly 
ft'rtJh% ajid b*fttpr ddtivatpil tluin most piirts of ti[Hiti- 
ish Aiiiprica ; nml^ nc'coi'd!m|r to i ImnlKildtt Urn eoini- 
Iry, wlien he saw itj wru* the Hu>^t fMipuloys of tbe 
Spanish provinces, H prwluces, abunuiujtly, ^^raiii, 
coc-Jjinealj honey, wax, totton, snijar-<*niie, indip^o, 
piniMito^ and chocolate. Cattle ajid sJieep iin* abun- 
dant. Tlie boy of Honduras is cek'bmtcHl for its 
Uade in logAVootl. Tine temjM'ntture in soiiiit parts 
is fxcecdiiitrly hot and moist. The ntins liLst fnnn 
April to S< |)ienil»er. ami violent sttirms are frecpieut* 
'I'hc eliuwite is more heallliy on llie western eoasL 
tlum on Ltie riLsleni. It in now divide<i into tlie 
*iiitt'^ tif (simtkniila, SalvTidor, Honduras, Nicanig'ua, 
ajul Costa Uica, eorn'spontling to the provinces of 
which it' consisted bi^fore the revolution, in whiiJi it 
declared iL»elf indepi^iideiit of S|jiiin, in September, 

1 hi> reg^ion wnf, peo^>led originally by o party of 
tlie Tolte<i*s Imlinns, from Mexico, an sullieieiilly 
appears frtmi their lan^mjje, and otlier imilcalions 
ol their oriifiii ; and triuliLioii presrntis the luuiie of 
Isimamiicbe, w!io led llie colony from Tula tt» tlieir 
new oboile. At tJu" lime t>f tlie conquest of Mex-ico 
by Cortei. n deM endanl of Niijiaqinche, ejdied IWam 
Vmam, nigiuil in I tiitlan, the priueipd H^txt of the 
QoieheSf or primitive inhaliitnnw ut (he coiuitry. 
Ihey Mere siilnhied by l^edro do Aivarado, acting 
under a commiNsioii f mnj Cortez. He f»et out from ' 
Mc3tic<j on tills expeiljtion in i:yi^, wjtb int army of 
3(X1 SpuiiiimU, comimuide<J by Pedro de Portocnrrem 
mnl liernjiiMlo de <'iiavesT with a large liotty of mixil- 
iiiry Intliaiis frorn MeJtico, Cliolula, tujd Tlascub. 
Many despt'rate and iaiiigiimnry liaitles were ftuj|fht 
Ix'fore the invaders couki effect the s^bjii^Uon of 
tlie country. Most of thi^€* conflicts occurred in the 
distrii*ts of Suchillepeque iind QueavfttMumgo, when' 
niutieroiis tmditions aJitl local memorials of these 
events Mill remain amonp: the jdmdijiius. >i\ iles- 
l^ienite battles took place near the river /uimila, 
which Lliu* aecpilreil, in the virimly of llie fields of 
cnmjige* tJie li'ime of Xi^nigti, or Hivrr a/ Bimtt, A 
long: eonrsir of wurfiini ensued Iw-fore Aivarado could 
breaik the spirit of the Quiebes. Aller the ilmtli of 
their khtfr/l>i'nm I mam, who fell in Ijuttle at tbe 
heail of liLs -STjbjf'cLs, they had recourse to a stnita«ri?m 
m bold as it wns trmiHl in concept ion. Their chief* 
eity, Ctfltlan, alMjuude^l in piihues and other snnifi- 
tuoos e<lifif:e?4, htAntr liajidly siirimssed in splendour 
by Mexico uml r'u>co. It was encom|i«.s>«l by n 
loffcy wall, ami was enijable of lieinfr entered only ut 
two jH>ints ; on one side by a causeway « and oa tJie 
cither by a fliebl uf ^leps>. W it bin, Uie builtliii|r* 
*toc«| hi^dj amrctimimii:. In tJie hope of eitermi- 
lMitin«; rhi'ir enemie>4, (he Qiiielie^ invitiil tlie Span- 
iimb into liieir capital^ pnteiiduig a vvilliiigiiess to 



sulTmit. AfteJ* tlieir enlnince, the tJiiH'hes set fire in 
(he eity, and, if the lutliaiis of antitber tdlie had not 
Ijeen false to tluir coiuitrymen, ami betrayed tliet 
secret, Alvnnwlo and his followers would liave 
jx^rishetl. J laving escaped tliis tliuij^cr, the Spaniiird* 
piu*«ueil their vie torious course inuil idl op|K»sitioii 
was eneihetl, and, in 152A^ laid tlie foumbtion?. of | 
the eity of (lOntimala. After the sidyufpition of tlie 
Quichcj*, tbe remaininsr tribes were suljiluetl wiilli 
com|uirative iiicibty, and the (kmiinion of ilie eoUh 
querors w»s peniianentiy estiiblished. 

The government of tJiis eoimlry, as constituted W | 
Sjmtn, vras subject to the Mexican ; but Uie depend- 
ence was far from lM*ing close. M was dem^nu- 
natPil the kingdom of iiwitimalaf and goveriK d by a 
ciiptiiin-j^eneiid. (Ivvuig to the set luilcil position of 
ttie people, ami their peculiar ocemxitiuiLs and spirit^ 
diey were almost the lai»t aiaonj^f the Spanislt ciilo- 
nies on the continent to embrace die cau*Hj of xmU^ 
]>emlenr^. While an obstinate strii^j^gle was goin^ 
liiuirtnnid them, they remaineil foni lonff time in 
perfect tniiKiuillity. At leii^^tb, in SeptemEer» 18<il, 
they declaretl tlieir indeiJi^ndence of Simin; and 
alNjoiigli, for a time, Itiirbide obtained! the control 
Iff a large [iiirt of the country, yet, on his downfall ^ 
tiiey ret iirreil to tlieir ori^nal purpose of fonning n 
seDorate republic. A constituent congress yms coiv- 
Yoked, whicli compIetiHi the organiiation of the 
S^^neml g;ovenmient, Nov. T^, i%t\, by the adopt icin 
of a fnleral CiHisLitution ajudogoiu* to thai, of the 
V ' nited States, l^ mler tti e con sti t ution , Man i »el Jo>e 
Arce wan ele<ied lirst ]>residejit of the n^public. 
Vm'ious dttl'erent es, however, of a ptjlitit^l natun*, 
prevented his ndministnition from being a tnuu[uil 
or liappy one. Violent factions pluiifreil the comilry 
into a civil \n:ir, wliich (^ntiiiiied from iJie iH-pniiiii;^ 
of iHtl till IHV<>, It vviis « oinmencttl by the inha* 
bitaiiLs of the state of Salvador, who, on a^tount uf 
some jealousy of tbe jHi'O'ple ofijietiuiala, procet^disi 
fnim one tlirsrree of opjjosiliou to another, milil ihey 
actimlly levied troops, ami marcJi**d into the territory 
of the (iiiatimahtrans. They were I>eaten by the 
triM^[)s of the g^enenil ^overniaent imder the com- 
mniid of Aire, and driven back into Sahiuhir ; but 
still the wur was pi-otnictint with vjirious succ4>>, 
Besides this, disturbances of a senons character 
existnl in others of tbe states ; nil tending to hltow 
tbat the people are Cir frtun l)ein|af well fitiinl (or tlit? 
delicate task of self-government. The uuveniinpnt 
eeiii>i-vts of a president, a semite, aiKl a chamljer tif 
npri'siHitntives, The Catliolic is tJie ej^tabllslied fv^ 
lij^^on. No oilier is ti>lerat<^L Slavery is aljolislttHl. 
'the conmiercial rejtfulation^ are on a much more 
lilienil fiKiting than in the iither new republics. 
ForiMjiriiers have the tame rijcflits witJi iJie mitives, 
Eiii»lislimeiJ and adventurers fixnn the C nited Slates 
wander over tliis rich n^puhlic, and carry tui n bj«'ni- 
tive coiiynene vvitli the natives, the tn^asureN whah 
tht: country oiers iJi pold and t^ilver lieing tii the 
liands of tlie lalMiurinrr flaK^. 

The fliig of the I'nitetl frovinces of Centnd Amc^ 
riea consists of tliree stn|.*e-s of diHerent lohmrs, witJi 
three volamoes (s-i|^iifyiii|^ tlie tlire<^ princi|i*d pru- 
vinceji— Guttiiinala, Nii'^irarriui, and Comayngii.n), un- 
der a miiibow, witli tlie ioMTiptioii, ** Cixl, ci»ncor\l, 
bbiTty." *11ie princi[ml town^ GiialinuiLa, uiul the 
province of liie sjiiue naiiie, are !W culleil from tlio 
huhfin word gnanfUetwid (rtjtteii wo<kI), tlie IndiHti 
terru fur 1 imipemhy wt»<Mi, Cortei foumlieiil Uie 
towns of Cuatlmala and San Salvador. Nt» t'libmy 
cost Sjiuiii less blood tlum tite vice-kingilom of (tim- 
timala. Tbe soil Ls volcsuijc, and luxuriiifttly fertile, 
A larrje quantity of indigo Is annually e\j»ort*Ht, 
The hike of Nicarapui, It^l miles in leiiiitJi iumI II 
lit breadtli, nuiy Urome lyghly (iu|H>rtaiit in a coii». 
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iwrreial resjipt^, an Uir iiaviprnl>lr river S. Jiimi uiiiles 
it ki ibe Alluiitic or«'4iii, iijitl n vmrn] has li€«i pro- 
poijt^ for cxjimcctiii^ tlie Atiainir miJ I'adfic oct*niis, 
to «?c«»ve its wutpr from tliis lak*-. Thpre an? seve- 
iml volauicM?^ OH its shores. The alMiriglrml fiopyla- 
fion of (he country Ims very muc li deeir^fiswL Th** 
niiris yf Hiiehti^Lkf-ialbiii (q^ v.) rire reiiiiirkiiUi*, 
The eunverttU Imliiui-s are tailed Ladmot ; iJie 
otlicrs, Bar6arM, or Bravot* Two pit^eis of liind 
('ru|riii-gBl|jiii uihI Tolujjralpii), lH»j0np[ing In thv 
rjiiUxl IVovirwes, Iwive never been snbjeetwl by the 
Kuropeaii t^-tllers, or tJipir dJeMfndanls, ami are ui- 
liabited by tJie independent Mosri*H, or Mosqiiitos, 
and other trUie:s. TJiat jmrt of tiie rcm*»t ralbHl tlie 
MotpiitQ a}ft*i^ and exlenilinu lo cape Graeias^-Dios, 
tJir congress al CoUmnhta, in 185i4, diit^lared to b**- 
lotig^ to the terrktjry of Coloiid>ia. A |i«rt of tJjat 
€fXl«t eiilled f%ifai& (q. v.), containiiitt^ ii town of the 
ttme name, wiis enH:t*Hl into a wtjiariile stale by tin.^ 
Scotch lidventiirer, Mnc lin^^or, 

Centml Aineriea rtmtiiias untiqujties of a very in- 
teres tiii|r twitiire. wbicli have Lteen but iinjterfectly 
eVMiiiiae<l and desrribitl bithi rto, mini which IndJi^itp 
thivt tJie ulxiriy^nal inhaliiiiiiits of tJie ecnmtry hnd 
even atfcBiiif^l a very resfieeUHble proficiency in the 
Icnowkidge of the strts of bfe, Near tlie viltHg^e of 
I'alenqnc tiri^ the ruins of what was oncM^ a city of 
s<'ViTal lea fines in eircumferenre, fieiimin'h of tem- 
j.ileSj, altiirs, nnd ornjimental ?ttone«f, statues of deities, 
and odier worJcs of sculpture, are pi'mmnent proofs 
of its former ini|.»ortanre. Like remains are in\vm\ 
near Ocosin^o, in tlie same part of Cimtral Amerfca. 
A ciiriw, HiiU s»evenil stone iiyrami*b, in the valley 
of Copan, in Ifondyra^i, are lietter known tJian the 
rnin> of Palenque \\\\A t »ci>sin^i. Ve»itip*^ of tJie 
i'ity of Uiathin, liefore mentioned, of ratinHmit ami 
Mixeo, and of mniiy fortn>>se*v and casllej* in tJie 
province of (JyeailtetuuigOj arc mentioned by Juarros 
and other nulliors. 

Thb* country has attractect attention mddentijjly 
of late^ tiwitijf to Its geograpbk^l jio-^ition, luid the 
ho|H' enlertiiihed by many of seehi^ a riiaal cut a<rro!«;s 
tbe Htimiiis in some i>art of Central America, so os 
to unite the Pacific and Atlnritic i>Ciniiis by a iiavi- 
gaiile channeL It has lx*<'n well descrilied l>y a 
nalivp, l)<jmin<ro Jiiarr*>s, whose account has l>ern 
Ii-an!ilat4xl into Eng^Iish by Mr Unity— Statiisticai and 
(*<imiu,ercial History of GiiatTinala. S^h? also don 
FraiH ia de Fnente'i* History a/ (iuutimata, 6efare and 
vtfter tbt' Spftnish Cotufwest. 

CENTRAL FIRE. Many nntural [ibilosopbers 
liave supposed a [terfwtnal fire to exist ifi the ecu I re 
*if tlie enrth, which they call rrntrafjire. In ancient 
times, volrtinijcs anil other similar phenoaieaa wert* 
explainni by it. At a later jHfirjd, when it was un- 
derstood -tJiat such a fire iii the intenor of tJu"^ earth 
vniis impossible, the phrase was umhI to express tlie 
interior wanntJi of the earth. To this c^entnil warrntJi 
Mai ran a,scri!i*>s a pfreot [virt. of the wannth on tJie 
surface of the earth. To a rertain depth, there 
appears to lie a fiiLed temperature in tlie interior of 
tJie earth, which proliobty arises from the |>enetmtmg 
heat fif tJie sun* At least experiments show that in 
hot climates tJie interior of the earth is viiimier tJimi 
ill cold one.^. In Sifieria, for ia*itance, some work- 
men Jiavins^ penetrated ei^rhly feet in difj^nfja well, 
frnunl the eartli frosten even at lluit depth. Inlen^st- 
in£f infoni^Jition on this subject may be found in Blot's 
Antrvnomir Phifsique (sfd td., fan's, 1810), In the 2d 
vol. 1 5th chap. /)*• ta Tempemhire i//* /« Tern. 

CENTRAL FORtTvS. When a stoae is made to 
revolve round tlie tiand in a slinf^, it has a continiutl 
tendency to fly o If in a straight Tine, which Ls coiin- 
teriict<»d by the string which draws the stone to tlie 
band. The string act* as a centripetal force, by con- 



•^lantly drawing tlie revolvtatr bc»dy to tlie centre ot 
nioticiu; but the moment tliat the striii£r is h-tgo, or 
breaks^ tlie stone will fly oil' in a ri<jtvt hne, in conse- 
cpience of lis centriftigaJ force. U lic-n both ft frees 
are siKiken of t<i|»etlier, they are called centrtd forces. 
Tlie ceiitrij>etal force of a Uidy rfvolvin^ roand a 
fixed centre, may either iie the *"t»hesit»n of the jjar- 
ticles of wliit h iluH l>o*ly is eompose<lj as is tlie case 
in a i^ritidslane revolvintr an it* axis ; or it may l>e 
the iJiflueace of some atcnictiujgf power, as jc^vity,iii 
the <ti>«e of tlie ]jlanetN, So lonof a,* the revolviJi^ 
lusdy ri'ta'ais its curvilinear path, the centraJ forces 
coiintenict each f»ther, and are then 'io re e^iual ; so 
tliat, when the vnlae of the one is tbnnd, tliat of tho 
other is alm> delermii\ed. The central loix*es are aa 
the mdii of the circles in which the iMxiies ni<jve, di- 
re^i ly or inverstdy , as the s<|»ares of the Limes of revo- 
hrtion ; nnd the squares of the times aivas the cubes 
of the distiinces of the bfwhes from the centre of 
motion. By these laws we may determine the rela- 
tive intensities of centnd ftirces ; and as to die actual 
measure of these forces, it may l>e shown, tluit tlie 
actual velocity of a body moving in a cjnle is Uie 
saiue as it would neipiin* by fading throtij^di a dis- 
tance eqiuil (o one-foiiilh of the ilinnieter, by die 
tYinstant action of die centripetal ftircc. In cons**- 
(pieiice of the action of these laws, there is a limit to 
the magTiiiude aiwl velocity of n^volvins txidies. 
Thus, it the fly-wheel of a steam eiitriiie, tlie weight 
of whose rim is one ton, revolve at die rate of fiSy- 
diree revohitions in a minute, it will, by reaHia of 
die predoaiinanc^e of tlie centrifugiil fort^e over die 
cohesion of the cast metal, burst asnmier; aiul tJte 
same laws put a limit to the heij^ht of edir.ces eri:'tied 
nixm the siu-fuce of the eartli ; for tJie wUhHj of d»e 
top of a tower carried to a certain hciprht would lie 
so frreat, that the striMiffth of the iiimlest stone, or 
most teiiiicious cei went, would Ijt* overcome. Uitli 
regard to the lieavenly iKxiies, it is snpj^fosed that the 
Creator impressed Lhem originally with a power to 
move on eternally, in one dirti'tion, liy dieir inertia ; 
but, by the action of g^vity, the line of this ilirectiou 
iscuritinmdly chani>in«f, the planets iM'intjall attra* led 
to tile centre of tlu* system. See Circvtnr Motion. 
CENTRAL MOTION, ^ei^ Circular Motion. 
CENTRE, LE {Frmich ; si£,niii^nng the centrt). 
In the French cliamlMT of deputies, die seats arp 
ranged in a semicircle in front of the president, aiwl 
leave only a narrow pa>Mige in die centre. The 
ministers theuLselves do not Mt, as in Kngland, aiaoiisr 
die deputies, but in the front seat, on tlie letl side of 
the centre. In England, the ministry is the centre 
of the majority, and all who do not vote with it, 
however differeut their views, unite in tJie opposition, 
111 France, the two chief parties, one of which is 
atUiched to the ohl, the other to die new svstem of 
llifnffs, are ojiposed to each otiier mdependently of 
tlie ministers, and thiLs eniible the miiustry to main- 
L'lin itself, as has Iwen the case till very lately, 
widioiil lielonginj* iletideilly to i'ither party. The 
ministry lies tows mriiiy offices on die condition that 
the olhccrs shall always vote with it. In the French 
chainlier of deputies, the aillierents of the iiiiiitstry 
cliiefly sit near their lenders,, on the seats in tlie 
centre {fe rt^itre). Here are to lie found, llierefort% 
tlie prefects, stat«^atfanieys, and other officei-s of die 
lUoverniiHut, who, for die sake of ofBce, siippcjrt all 
die propositions of die ministers. Btit private opiiv 
ion , ami the circuinstam'es hy which It is influence?, 
nfien oi>emte so powerfully, t hid parties even appear 
in die centre. It is itself tlividt-d into a rig^lit aiwi ieil 
side.— hi Eiigbik!^ the memln'rs of die parliament 
also sit on diflerent sides, acconlinpf to their ymrty.-* 
In the United States of North America, die seats 
J are decided by lofej In both houses, and thus die 
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uiitnljci^ of all parties ore distributed oil over thr 

CENTRIFUGAL FORCE. See C^irat Forces. 

CENTRIPETAL FORCE. Sii^ Cmtrnl Forces. 

CENTlRlESoF MAGDEBURG. Tlie firet com- 
IirelH'usive w«rk of t\u- rrolrstiiiits on the: history of 
Uu» Cliristlaii rlmrrh was so failed, IxKt'auM* it was 
divklpd littu miitrin>s. v&vh voliLLniecoiitaiiiiiig A hiin- 
«ir»il year*» luid wa*i fin^t writU'ii at Ma^yfiieburg;. 
Mitlthtas FlaciiL*^ (q. v.) fomiwl tJie plan of it In 1552» 
in iipcler to pmve tJw^ tii^'ei^nient of die Lutheran 
dottrine wttli tJuit of tJie priiaftive CliristiaiLv, aiicl 
tli*:^ difl'eiruce l«'L\v«^ii the btter aiul lluvt of tht* 
Catliolif^. Joli. Wip^uid, Mutllu Jiid<'X, Basilius 
FttbiT, Aiidri-as Corvhius, atMl Thomas IlolzJiiitc^r* 
wtTe, iift*T Flacius, tlie cliiff \vritiT> and eilUors. 
^onu^ LiiLhenui prmn*!!h and nobles putroiiixc'd it^ nnd 
immy h'«n»*Hl i\wi\ a*4siste<l in tlic^ work, whirh was 
drawn, with grt^at aire uiui fKli-lity, from ike oriirinal 
souptM's, compilt'd witii sound jml^rinf nl, and writU'ii 
iti I^lin. It was contiuuixl by ilj«* ce»htriatores (us 
ih(* iflitors wrrp oilb^i) only to \W0, It was piib- 
lijiht^ nt Bull*, from 1559 to luT-l, in tliirtfen vo>k* 
fob, at grreat cxiwiisp. A ^cmmI niodcni e«liti(>n» by 
Bamu^rteii aiul SimiiIit, whi<"h Ft-adirs, bovvFvcr. 
only to thp year 5iX), n|)|)par»Ml at Nurt'uduirif, frriui 
1757 to lliKi, iu six vols. Ito. A |j^oi«1 abriclpnent 
was prepiuHxl by Lucas Osiantler (Tuhinj^fii, I5'J^ — 
IU04, 9 vols, 4lo), of whirh l\\e Tubingen inlilion, 
11507 and 1608 (usually in fmu" thick voIh. 4 to), com- 
prehends ako the period fn)ra tlie foui-ttt>ntb to thi* 
hixtefutli century* The Catholics fiudiufi^ tJipniw^Ivc^ 
attuckcd ill tlit^ ubiniiuij^ ^vay, nnd cxrufiitrd by miiX- 
iets of fact, Biu-tJiiiiei (q. v.) wrote hi* Aiuuils, in 
oppo<!iition to tlie Centuritr. 

CENTURY (Uatiu centttrin); r division of 100 
men. This kind of division was vpry coniuioa with 
the RomBUs, and was uH'd, m jjenend, to ilenot<* a 
pafticuhu* ImmIv, akhou^h tlils mir,dit not contain ex- 
actly ItXi men. Thus I'mturicH^ iu the anuy, were 
Uie {^lu^iOJues iulo which tlie llomnn Upon* were 
divided. This name wa'si uLso given to the divLsioTis 
<jf the six chiiisei* of tlie jwople, uitrtxliiceil by Ser\ ins 
Tuilias. The lirvt class cont^iuuMJ ei|»hly, to which 
were aihled tlie eighteen cf nturie* nf the kntgbts ; 
tbe Uiree fullowijig rla^ses liad each twenty ceutii- 
ries, the fifdi tlarty, and the *jxth cuily one ce«»lury. 
Tli^ people voted in die public elections by ceiilu- 
rie*. See C»i#w4r. 

CErUALONL^, or CEFALONIA ; Uio birjjt-st 
of the isbtids in tlie Ionian «ea, wvst of lite Moi-on, 
at the nitnuice of tJie polfo di Patrassa, or gulf of 
l^'^mnto. about forty miles in len*»tb. and fixjin ten 
to twt^nty in bieatUii ; Ion. mr 40' to Jf I" IH' E. ; hit. 
:ia« to 3Jf> ^8* N. ; sciware miles 340, wiUi m^m ia- 
lildiitimi^ who ow-n 400 vessels of dttfereut kiiitls. 
The kknd has SOS towns and villages, tliree p<irts 
and excellent oiwhtiriuff ohices and bttya. Tlie cli- 
niAte is wanu juul deUghtttil,ilte hindscape is Eukirned 
widi floweiH during tile w tiole year, and tlic trees 
yiM two crops of fruit auiiuiilly. A mat part lif 
itie soili^ devoicd to Uie prulucliou of mishit, nir- 
rants, wine* oil, citroits, nu'lon<<, pome|fmnates, and 
<»tton. The niisius /ire prelem'tt to tho&e of any 
other tt( die Greeian tslnnd>» and even to those of 
the Morea. A ImuiI :f500 toii^ are pnMhaetiammaUy. 
Between 5?5 autl m.(iOO casks of oil, and 5O,*J0O of 
wine. 5 or 6;000,tMM) ixmuhIs of dirrantSf and lOOjOOO 
puuiwis of cotttui^are like wis** obtained yenriy. Silks, 
medidnaJ herlis.orHnffes, and lemons arc ahw nused. 
The ijvtem of ugnculture ailopted liy the great land 
owiierH rcM|uin*s tJmt n large pn»|Hiirtioii ot t^*^ gnin 
and meat consumed in tbe Lsland diould be laipcfrted 
from iJie Morra* iW Islatid b suliiect tf» frtHjueut 
«artJupuike«. Cepliiloiaii bcknged to tlie \ tneii- 



nn;* until l75Lt7, wlien the French t«ok possession of 
it. i^ince 1815, it has beloiig(*d to the rt^publr of 
the united Ionian islands (q. v.). — (See Napier*f 
Statistkul AtxHftitii i>f (he Ishnd t)/ fr/ahnin, Lon- 
don, 18:^4.) — I'he ancient nnnie 4>f lite island was 
Cephaltenia, fptun the mythological Ceiiludus, hiis^ 
l«iud of P rticris. ! t was in butary to Tl lelM^j^ , die M a* 
cedouians, ami die ^iLtoltans, till tJie RuinanN took it. 
In the time of rimeydiiles, it iiad four cities; Same, 
Prone, Cmnii, and l*ale. Strabo only kjiew of two. 

CEiMlALl'is; the son of Crea*«B; according to 
some, tlie wju of IJeioneas, king of E^ijocis, and of 
Oiomeiie. I le was the lmf»buxid of Frocri-i. Shortly 
after his mnrriiige, Aurora carried oi" the Ixauiifid 
youth while he wiis bunting on mount Hymettiw. 
He rt^fused the love of the gmJdess, who induced 
him to put the virtue of his wife to a trial which it 
could not witlistiiiid. Procris, in n^turti, tempted 
iiifii likewi'^e, iuul he yielded ai!»r>, I^earniiig tlieir 
mutufil weakness, tliey iMNiimc re<'oiKtled. But 
i'rocTis suliseoiiently iHTame jealous of btr tiusfband, 
and conceakd herself in a wcjod to watcli him* lie 
mistook Iier, ausout; the haves, for a wild animal, 
and kilUd her. On this, he was Ijunished troni 
tireeee hy tliecuiirt of Areopftgus,or,as sojne relate, 
killed liimself widi the ^ouedurt which had destrtty- 
ed iVocris. 

CERACCni, ,h>^Ei'H, iKjru at Rome, was an caiii- 
neat siat^iary, when die revolution in his native city 
induced liim to gi\ e up the practice of lii<i art, and 
engage in ijcsliiics. Iu I7i'9, lie was among tfie 
warmest pnrtisms of tlie new r«^piibHc. * ;n the re- 
est&blislmient of the papal authority, lie wb-i obbge<t 
to leave Home, and went to Paris, where Jie wa* 
employ<^ in making a bu>t of the tirst cousnl. Nevef- 
thele?is, he joiued the youug French artists wlioni he 
latil known at Rome, and whose anient repubUcnii 
opinions coiuchied wiiJi his oi*n, ia a conspiracy 
apainst lionapr^rte, ia whiom he kiw t»nly Ute oppre*- 
Mir of his couatry . In ( October, 1800, he wa* arrestcil 
at tile opera, with Arena^ Damer.iile, aiwl Touiuo 
Lebnin. Before tlie tribmial, he answered only iui 
munovyllabte.s to tlie questions put to bini. lie wn^ 
siaitencetl to deaUi, together witli bis accomplice*, 
and asceiuleil tlie scaflold, Feb. I8«»l, witli erettt 
firumess, 1 he fleadi of this disciple, and aliaost 
rival* of Cauovn, was a gr«*«t loss lt» sculpture* 

CKRBI'HCS J a diree-headed dog, widi »nakrs 
for JiaLr, tJie olispring of Kchidnn by'Jyphon, tiie 
most terrible of the jtiiants Umt attemptnl to &tona 
heaven. At Jiis liarkjiell tremble«l, aiul« when he 
got hwise from his hiuidri'tl cluiins, even the Furii'x 
coiitd not tame him. He walcheti it t of 

Tartimis, or the lYgions of the ik-ad, ^ on 

those who entered, but seift'd and *i* ...«,,.. ..u»se 
«ho atltuipied to return, llercuh^s oiUy subdued 
hixn. 'I'hus says the lireek luytJiolugy. In Uie ar- 
ticle Cemetery, the reader will find tiiat il H'us ctia> 
tnroiiry, among die Egy}itinns, after a corp*»e hail 
been solemnly ouried, to bid fare well to the deceoiM^ 
three times, witli a loud \ oice. To expreiss tJie cir- 
( umstauce that Uie di'ceased ^ * '-"v honourttl widi 
the riles of burial and the I ^ of bis lirieiidEi^ 

they n>presentiHl, in the i . i^riiited on Uie 

miuainy.. or engraved on the Loiab, llie figure of (Jm 
hofse of tJie ^iie, wliich die Greeks mistmik fof a 
dog, and n^pri'si-nte*! it with three heads, in oriler U» 
exun^ss the diree cries or Crewel Is. The I gyptiam 
railed this hieroglyphic oms, and the Greek^ eerAtr, 
&om tile Fgyplian ccriher, a woid that means M# «ry 
ofiAe iomt. It is uatunil, therefore, to suppose lh«f 
Egyptian &mt the Iiasis of the t«reek mytAt of Cer- 
benis.^ See page 148 in t«r/iire# an Mierefigpkir* 
and EftjfptiaM Jnli^iik§^ hf thu iuan|ais S[»ioel(i» 
Lonilon, l8sfU,tivo. 




CKRBALIA — CEUEMOMAL. 

PEREALI A (froiij Ceret, Ihe jix^ddess of the fif'Jib 
ntiiJ uf fruits) sij^rufiwUUt* pinMlHt;tHHisofiigriciilUire, 
aLt> thi» fi'jitiviiL'* uf Cerrs, 

CEIIEMONIAL UF THE EUROPEAN 
I'OWERS. One of tJie iimny ndicultjiis iisiigf>s finJ 
fujjiipcMis liijllitieii, tif which &urh a hiuhImt Imvp 
iirbM'M ill Europe, k the siihjtiiauf UmnrtiL-lp ; \vlii*'h 
1ms given rise U>iiuK h wsirajuk^oiifwsioJi^mwl Lfirowii 
liuuiy ols&tatlfs in Uif* wny of peace, No mdi*p<'ii- 
dent statt cam nctimlly hjive pr4»L'i*dpiice of aiMiUit-r ; 
but, US the w eakep seek ilte pnitection uiid friend- 
ship of ihe uim-e p<i\MTftil, tiiere arises a priority of 
muk. 'Jills has orniAJoned tiie ^rradiial esl^ihlish- 
Jiienl of dif^iitieS:^ mnk^ and acts t>f respect u> sLiitti>, 
tJieii' lulers, and reirresentutives, liy wliich nieiuis (in 
t'oiitnidistinctioii to ihe intenud faif|nette of a state) 
tilt inti'riuitionul ferennmial kis Wen iorriiOil, k» Uie 
iiljserraiM'e of wJiich fsir more cons idem lion is often 
jaiitl tliaii to tlie fulfilment of tlie nioi^t satretl ccni- 
ti-iicts. Louis XIV. mrrietl tliis folJy furtJier, \wjr- 
liii|is, tlian any one Ijetiire or after Iiinu To tliis ii»- 
leriiati<mid ceremonial belonpf, 

1. 1 i ties tif riili'rs. j\ecident mnde tlie imperial 
ftntl repil titU^ the highest, ami tlius conferretl ad- 
van tage>i apart from the powers if tlie print^s* After 
C1iadeina«»ne, tlie lloiniui enipemrs \vei"e considerpd 
as tlie soven"ii;as of Christendom, maintiiiiNHl tJie 
Jiigh«st rank, and even a!>i<^ei'led the dependence i»f 
llie kin)5;s tjii lliemselvcs. For this reason, se\enii 
kin^, in tlie nmUlle ap^e^i, U^ ileiiionstnite their imle- 
jH'ndeni'e, likewise piive their cmwns die tiile of 
imperiitt. England, for exiim|»le, in all its pnlilic 
aeis, is still styleti the iiuftenui cmwH. The kings 
%ii France rect^ivetl fnim the Turks aiid Africfins the 
iilii? cmpr}-t:Hr tie Fratwe. In pro*^rt*iis of tiaie, the 
kii*p[S were less willinsj to concede to tlie imperial 
title, of itself, superiority to the royah 

t, Ackjmwletlgnient of the titles nud mnk (jf 
riders. Formerly, die pt»pes uml em|ieror iirmgated 
the ri^lit of gi-anting tlics*^ dignities ; hul the princi- 
ple Wiift fifterwarils established, that every pi*opIe 
ctiiild t^nml to its rulers, at pirasnre, a title, the re- 
eojTiMLimi ot" which rests on the j>lcastire of otlier 
pujwers, and on Uvaties. Some titles were, there- 
fore, nexer n'co^uisseil, or not till iifier the lapse of 
c*aisidi'rable time. I'ldswiis tiie case with the royal 
title of IViKsm, the imperi^d title of Jliisslaj tlie nvw 
tit It's of i^ermaii princes, &c. 

3. Marks of respe<'t conformable to tlie rottk antl 
titles of soveivigiis. To the rotffti prerojjntives, so 
called (which, however, were conceihd to varirjiis 
suites which were neitlter kingibmis nor empires^ such 
as Venic4% tile Netherlnnds^ Switzerlniid, tlie elec- 
torates). j>erlainKl the ri£»ht of sending iiniljassadors 
of the first cbss, Ksc, In romiexitm with diis, tlien* 
is a much contested [>oint, viz. , that f>f jireccdence or 
priority of rmik^ L e. of the rig-ht of iLssnming the 
more honoiirable station on any m!casicm, either jier- 
soTHilly, at nn»etings of die princes tliemM^veA, or of 
tJieir ambfls>adoi"s, ill formul nssemblies, &c,, or hy 
writing, os in tlic form and sirrnatun* of state |japers. 
There is never a want of groniiils for supportinnf a 
citkim to prei'etlence. As the coinici1s,in the miiKlle 
apfes, affiintled the most freipient mt-jision of snchcoa' 
tiM^versiiHi, die jwiies often interfered. Of the several 
nri-angements of the noik of tlie Enmpean piwr rs, 
which emanated fmm tfie poi>ps, the principal is (Jie 
one promitlt^ateil ui 160-1, by Julius H., diroiigh his 
master of ceremonif^, Ptaris de Crassis, in which the 
Kiimpean nations foliowfd in this onler ;** I . the Ro- 
man empertir (emjienvr of Gennany) ; 2. the king of 
Rmne ; X die king of Fmnce ; -1. the king of Spain ; 
6. of Arr.igon ; §. of Portugal ; 7. of England; S. 
of Sicily; P. of Scotlaad * 10. of tlungary ; 11. of 
Xnvarrr: I 'i. of f yprjis ; ia> of Bohemia; 14. of 



Idl 



Poland; 15. of Denmark ; Ifi. republic of V<"nicc ; 
17. duke of Bretagiie ; 18. dnke of Burgundy ; U). 
elector of Bavaria; SO, of Saxony ; 2L of llrtimleii- 
biirg; 22, orf^lalukeof Anstria; it'A. ihike of t^iifoy ; 
if I. emnd-dukc of Flon-iice- 25. dtike of Milan; 
26. iiiike of liavaria ; 27, of Lorniiue. This oixler 
of rank was not, indeed, imiversally received; but 
it contained a fruitful germ of fnliire quarrels; some 
stutes, which were Ijcuefiled by the arrangement, 
insisting upon its adoption, and otiiers, fnnn opposite 
reasons, refusing to acknowledge iL To siip^Hirl 
their claims for preceilence, the candidates muuc- 
times relieil un the length of time which had ehtpseil 
since their families Ix^aine independent, or since the 
Jiitroductloii of C'brLstiauity Into tlieir ilominioas; 
sonietilnes on tlie fonu of government, the ntuidter 
of eruwiis, the titles, achievement*;, extent of" posses- 
sions, Ike pertaining to each. But no tiefiriitt* rules 
Imve lieen established, by wtiich suites are desigi'tUetl 
as l>eing of tlie first, s4H'oivd, third, fourth, itc. , rank. 
At the congress of Viemiii. a discussion took place 
respecting the settling of the rank of tlie Eurimenu 
power's, and its inseparable ccjuseqiicnces ; ami the 
corjiniission ap(>ctljiteil for the pnriMise l>y t!ie eigbt 
piiwers, who signed the peace of t'aris,made inllieir 
scfieme a divisicm of tlie |nnvers into three classes. 
But, as *ipiinons were by no nu^ns nnanimoiis ontlic 
subject, most of the ptenipotentinries voting fortlu*cc 
classes, Fortngal ana ."^{min for two, and lonl Castle- 
reagh entirely rejecting die principle of classifica- 
tion, as the stairce of ctmstimt difliciilties, the ques- 
tion resptTting the nink of ttie powei^ was siifierecl 
to rest, and the itndiiissfidors of tlie crowue<l heads 
were merely divid«l into thrw* classes, (See Minis- 
icrs. Foreign.) Rulers of ertual dignity, when they 
make visits, conce<le to each otiier the prec<>i!t^nce ni 
borne: in odier cases, wiiere the jjreceihnrc is not 
settled, they or their amhassjuJors take tmus, till % 
com promise is efli-cted in some way. 

Many suites claim not a precedence, but merely 
an ec|uality. But, if neither can be fibtniufnl, there 
are seveml means of avoiding tlie sf^ndahius gccius 
that formerly so often iM:ciirred* The ruler either 
conies inctignito, or sends ijii aniljassiulor of difTeiTnt 
rank fit)m his widi wlitmi lie contests the jjrcciHlence ; 
or the rulers or tlieir ambassadtirs do not appear on 
pul>lic ocaisions ; or, if they do, it is witli a rt^erva- 
tioii n^spwtiug tlieir dignity, lu treaties lietAVoefi 
two jHiwers, two copies are niruie, and each is signiHl 
hy only one Jiarty; or, if IkiUi sign, each [nirly re- 
ceives tlie copy in which it hokis die jilnee of lion- 
our. Accortbng to the al«ive mentionitl resolntion 
resppctiiig the ii'lative rank of audiassadors, whicli 
forms the t7th affix to the final act of the congress of 
Vienna, the onler Ui l*e oljs4*neii by the aiulxissadors 
in signing public treaties I>etween |M)wers, in resiM'Ct 
io which tlie rule of allerjiate prec<xlenci' exists, sjiall 
ije iltH-ulHl by lot, lu Britain ami France, fur less 
cer4*moiiial is oliserve<l, in the otli<ijil style, than in 
tleniuiny.* where tonus and titles arc ciurietl to an 
absiinl extent, fiml the ceivmouial wortls, which ex* 
teiKl even to die pronouns iiy which the princes are 
tJe^igimtwl, It is not |M>ssible to translate. Emperors 
and kino;s mutual I y style each other Ifroiher, while 
they call princes of less ilegree cottsin. The ii(-niii n 



* Tlip roMnwitii^ i$ na imiiinee of the defrec of fatly to 
wbici) the Iqt^ o( title* lias bt'^n curiml in Genuaii^. We 
&a not lay that it: ^vm I'ftcn carried to ltii« ^^trut, liut the 
Ui«tAiLC« it ton g»od M be (iTuiittsfL A cerlrtin man of ihei 
narre of AW^tr, in th,t? ITtli crutury, bad hi» liktmffftn ^nimn, 
amU BkCConUnfs in tbe fathioji of the |M;rioit, wac repre^mt*^ 
ttaDdiD;; iiniicr a Linicilix. From li%* month proceeded tlio 
word* UmniHt J'( !tH t'hrhtt, titn<rjf w#^ .' a^d fruin the nimftU 
of lb e Savintir Tlie folia wioj; atiMwer :— CV'iH.v.frwr, noUiti%~ 
i/jwc tftane tt^tihxtmr domhte wi/iij, Server, rtcfur xcttt*f^ 
li'iHi'»Urgi-»*is merit isjiimt at^ut dijiHis^itact nmHlHu trnt* 
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CERES — CEnUSE. 



eropenira formerly used the Usnn thou in oiklressitig^ 
iilJuT priucei). The trr, by whidi lutJimirJis stylt^ 
Uiem^lvcSt is iised eitiier from aii assimiption of suite, 
or £r*im a fip«?Jing^ of mot)p^ty, on die sujipoilUon dial 
/ wouhl 5«3unil ilp"Hj]otiaii, wliilti trr seemni to iiicliiiie 
Uie wlioie aiimiiibimtion, kc] but liie first reasou is 
liie more probable* 

CERK:^ (witii die Greeks, Demeter, or Dm.} She 
ift purticulariy the go^i^b^^ (>f the earth, or the pro* 
lillctive and friiitfiU earth. She vms tlktingutshed, 
especially, as the tiiventress of agn'»*'^ti'-"* (hence 
her attributes of blades aud ears of eoni), iiiid also a* 
the founder of civil socieiy, who fixi?d tlte wandering 
wvBgt^ to the soil, mid tlius sofLene<l tlieir niminer^, 
gave dkPin llie rig^hu of property^ tlic protection of 
mws, (hence her name T%en»ofikia^, and with these 
a iove of country. These ideas are suitaldy expressed 
in the works of art. She ^tis the daughter of Sat iini 
and Rhea* Ijofh near Eiinn, in Sicily, wjiidi refers to 
the firuitfulness of tlmt bland. By Jupiter, iier brt»th<T» 
ihe was mother o£ Proserpine, When her dmig^hter 
ma aUcrvrank earned or hy Pluio, I'ere^ res<)U eil 
to wander over the whole e-uritij in the inmiaii ^iAf>e, 
hi tic afl h of her. She lig^htif^I tier toreh at tlie Arts 
c£ d£:tna, and uioniUed her eluiriot, dniwn by drof^. 
OtH. But her endeavoiu> were fmilie>is. Ilecate 
merely infiormed lier that s^he hod heanl tJie rries of 
tlte mvished maM. She arrived « at lost, at Klensi^^ 
where the hospitable Celeos received hen When 
diB departed Irum hts hoti>e . $Jie )K'miUteil hiin (o 
oumecrate to her, In that pkee, «fi altar mid temple, 
gave to his son Triptoleiniis her ehnriot drawn by 
dragons, nnd taught him the ndtiMition of wheat, 
tliac he nii*rtit spread it over tlie whole earth, and 
dtstrihute auion^ men the f^fts of ilie tl^lde^. At 
length, the all-*eeijij^ eyes of ilie gml of day dis- 
eovered to her liie n^sidenteofiierht'lovwitlau^hter, 
and. filled witJi ancrer, ^le drmaiided of Jupiter tier 
reMomtiofi fnan hell. Jupiter fi^rfinted her petition 
on eunditton tlint Proserpine had eaien notliinj™; in 
Fluio'!» reahus, Ihit she luul, in fact, eaten part of 
a poiDi^Taiiaie. Ceres, tlierefore, obtained her re- 
i^neat only to for as this^ t)mt her daughter was 
allowifid to rpinain half tlie year in tlie upper world. 
After indiu^ Frotseipme, she rt;voked the curs»e which 
sJie tifkl profioifnced upon ihe eardi , and restored to 
it Wte and fertility* JasioD, to whom was attri- 
buted the uitrodnction of aj*Ticiilture into Crete, 
was. by her, tlie iutlier of Plutiis, tlie g<id of riches- 
Jupiter, inilamed wiUi jealousy, slew Jasion with 
a tltuiiderbolt. All the^ eirmnnstsinces rpfer to 
tlie invention aitd extending of agriculture. " Cerea 
iia^/ £ay!» Hirt^ '* in tlie repre^^ntation^ of her. the 
same lofty stature and the same matronly ap[>efirajire 
86 Juno ; yet there is Miinething milder in her ai»pect 
than in that of tlie queen of tlie gml^ ; her eye is less 
Uridely opened, and softer, her fon^heiid lower ^ and^ 
faNteodot the high dimbnn, hrr luiir is bound with a 
tight wmlh or a iimple licuid.*' Slie tuu in her liainl 
a lorrh, often a sidtle^ a liom of plenty, or n wreatli. 
Her fejitjvals in Rome were railed the Certa/ian ; in 
Greece, TketwMfjtJkmrmm and EttnumHtm. (See £gj^ 
tmm JiyMo%y.)— Concemmg die planet of this name, 
aee Pitmtt*. 

CEREUS, NinilT-BLOOMlNG. See CaefuM. 

CERIGO (anciently Cythrra\ an island in the 
Meditemuieflii^ senmited from tlie Morea by a nar- 
fvw strait^ and bdonging to tlie ioniaii republic of 
the Seven Islands ; Ion. ^^* E. ; lat. 3i>» ^& N. ; |h> 
Bj a or iO/ioO ; sq. m. Ud. It is dry and motm- 
and oroduces neJilier com, whie, nor oil, 
\ fur tne inliabitiuit^ ; yet stime of the %alley*^ 
iftaftrtlle: stieep, liareii^ ipiail!!, tiirtle^i, ami lulcon!» 
Bap ahamlant. It was nnciently cacred to Venus. 

rtaiOO or KITPSI'LI (aueienUy V^/»nr*i), a 



town on tlie west coast of the island of Cerigo^ de>l 
fended by a castle, situated on a sharp rock, sufruund- 
ed by tlie sea, with a snmli harboor ; Ion. 2^« 54t 
E. ; UiL 36* f& N. ; population I ,,£00. It is tlie see , 
of a Grt*ek bishop. 

CERISTHUS. See GnwtiictBud MUlennmm^ 

CERl CM, a rare metal, was discovered iu 1803.^ 
by M. M. Hi*in|rer and Herselius, in a Swedisli mtj 
eml, known by tiie name otcertU, Dr Thomson I 
since tbtimi it^ to tlie extent of 34 percent., ini 
mineral fram tireenlajid, called allaniie. The prcKj 
perties of cerium are, in a grmt measure, iniknuwnij 
It U a brittle, white metal, which n'^istsUie action ( 
nitric, bat h dis>k)lved by niLro-muriatic acid. 

CKRCJL'OZ'/I, Michael Anoelo ; a Rotnan paini 
er of the seventeentli century, who received tlie stir*^ 
name ddie latt finite (Ijattle |iain(er), and at a lat 
period, that at dttlc bomlocciaU^ becaii«e, inimitatit 
of Feler Laar, he {^inuil lutlicroti^t scenes taken fron 
low life. In die paliU'e ^puda^ at Rome, Is a pictii 
reprefiieiiting Masaniello amoiij^ tlie Lanaroni, paint' 
etl hy hlin. He wa^i l^m at llome, in ltX)£j and ched 
in ItJGO. 

CERTIORARI, in law; a writ, the purport 
which L-i to remove ronvirtions, orders or proceed-^ 
ingfs before ma^-^t rates, inibctments, and retnrd^ m 
civil actions 6f/fff^ judgment , and, under special cir-- 
cumstanoeSj a/l«r Judgment, from inferior courts into] 
the courts abovej wSh a view tliat tlie party may J 
have justice done to him, or tliat tlie superior court 1 
may see whether tlie jiLstices or court below, belbra 1 
wJiich Llie proceedings have taken place previously 
to ttte certiorari bein)r ubt^iLiied, liave kept within the 
limits of tlieir jurL§diclion« Tliiisi writ, h^om the mo- 
ment of its delivery Ut llie jndg^e* of the c«3urt beloMf ^ 
or umgistrate, suspends their power, ajnl any ^iuhns ^ 
quent proceedings by tliem are void and coram mut 
Judice. Altlioug:lt tlie writ of certiorari reinovi>4 Uio , 
recortl from tlie uiferior court into tlie court al^wei | 
yet the court alxne does not take upthecau.^.i wliertf 
the proreedniijs stopped, but begins de novo, 

CERCSK, or wliite lead, is an oxydeof Irad^satn-^ ' 
mteil will I carlxinic add, aoLl is prepared as an article 
of commerce, by tlie action of acetic acid on tlie nw*- , 
lal. Plates of lead, l»eiiur exposed to tlie vapoun , 
ariaing from boiling vmegnr. are oxydised by the i 
tion cS" the air ami tiie otbiiity of tiie add. To ohtaLn J 
it in largie c|uaiititJe?i, plates of lend, about three fi?et 
long, six imhes liroud, etwl one line tliirk^are roLletl 
up in such a manner, tliat a space of luilf an iiidi or 
ao inch is left between e^cli roLL These rolls arv 
fixed, perpendicularly, in eartlieti vessels, which, at 
the bottom, c^iiLiui strong vinegar. The latter^ 
however, most not toiKli tlie plates ; and, to prevent 
this, some tittle Imrs ore placed over it, in the form 
of a cross. The V(>s2»els are then cxivered mith plates 
of lead, and , being placed horiiontally in tan or horse- 
dun^, are exposed to a gentle UmL The vinegar I 
now^ rises in %iipours, whidi settle on the mrfiices of ] 
tlie lead plates, penetnite them, anddi»ol%-'e a great 
})ortion of the metal. In the $pac« of trom three to 
^iaix week<$, the vaixjurs of t he acetic add liecnme »ntti- 
rated with lead, and i Imiige the latter into a whitish 
sufastnnce, which , after some time, is scraped u*f tlio ' 
plates, unrolled for this purpose* The plat<^ aro i 
tlien rolleil up again, and the same process is rt*}»rMt- ! 
«L Cernse is exiefisively usetl in the manu^tunt 
of oil puini^, and, for tliis purpose, it Is reduced to a 1 
fine pofkder. The iximidlnif and bruiaiig, however, 
are extremely injurioiL^ to the litokk. Tile dust, if 
swalloweil, c^use« a ibitiiertiiis dawmiy culled Ih* 
poimirr*t coiic, Mr Ward, an Euglishiuan, inventad.] 
a macinue to guonl against its pemldouiff e0eoU, \ 
Muc^i of dip (^eruse which is sold in the sho|« in ailuU ' 
leraled by a mixturi* of dial k. 
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CKllOTTI, Gutsilfpe An'Tosio Joachimo ; one of 
Uir last mpnilM^rs of tlit* onlor of tlie Jesuits, (previ- 
oitslj to iU dtssoLiition iti 1773)|iiiiiiuiicaf thpirmoivt 
eminent profeswi^ in the cnllege ut Lyons, wiin Ixirn 
at Turin, June I3tli, 1738. His Apolo^ for the 
Jesuits attracte^t mucli attentitm. He tiiiJ nireaily 
ptibLisfittl twii dW'oiiinies n]mii thf^ meiiiis of j>ri*vent- 
iiig; duels, ami on the rPiii>on«i \v!iy inrn!eni republi*:s 
have not reached the s[>lenth>iir uf the ancients 'I'he 
la'it re<"eive<i tlie priae of the academy t»f Dijrjn* The 
A|K>U»^ f(ir the Jesuits gainett him Uie favour of the 
duupliLii, He WHS at Pam when the revolution broke 
0!!t^ in 17S9. HiiJ priiidph*s, ajut perliajw, a desire 
of revenginff the bnniilintioiis w!iith he h»d exi^eri- 
enced as a defender of the Jesuits, nmde him one of 



the taiost Kftlou^ supporters of tJic new order of 
thinffs. He was intimBlely connected with >tirabeau, 
and laboured inisch for him. lie nlio published se- 
veral pamplileL^i, aimmg^ wliich w^ls a Memfiire sur in 
NiceaiUe de* C&ntribuikms patriotiyues. In 1791, he 
wai a member of the legbhttive assembly^ Some tune 
af^, he delivereil, in the church of ^t Eu^tache, a 
funeml discourse ujxjn Mimliejin. Exhausted by Ins 
Bealous exertJon-H, he died Feb. :?♦ 179^, The city of 
I^aris called a street after bis iiame, 

CERVANTES SAAVEDR A, Miguel i>k, one of 
tJie ijreat writers of modem times, was Ixim probidjly 
at Alcala de Henares, in 1^17. His i^arentii rcmov- 
etl from this place to Madrid, when he was about 
seven years old. Then' liiMited means made It desir- 
able t^mt he shoulil fix on some professional study ; 
but he fotloweil lii^ irre>»istible Lnclination to |Mjetry, 
which his master, Junii Lope*, encouraged. Elegies, 
beillnds* s<jnnets, and n pastoral, Fileimt were tJie first 
prtid actions of his jKJ^tical genius. Poverty compel l- 
c<l him to quit hk coimtry, at the age of twenty-two^ 
to seek maintc^imnce elsewhere. He went to Italy, 
whei^ he became page to tlie t^ardiiial Gnilio Aqua- 
viva, in Rome. In 1570, he sen ed uniler the jjapal 
oommarMler, M.A. Colonnaj in the war a^inst ttie 
Turks 11 nd African corsairs, widi di^stinruivhed cour- 
a«je. In the battle of Lepiiiito. he lost bis teft liEuid. 
After this, be joiin^l the trocj|*s at Naples^ ui tlie ser- 
vice of tlie SpsiiiUli kmg. In 1575, reluming^ to bis 
coimtry, be was tiiken by tlie corsair Aniaut Mami, 
and sold in Algiers as a slave. He remaliipd in sla- 
very for seven years. Servitude, ^firom sylxlning bis 
num, seized to strengthen his iacolties, Vhiceate de 
los Rios and M. F. Navarrete, tiL^ chief hio^rapliers, 
relate the Imld but unsnccessful plans which he tormed 
to obtoiij his freedom ; biit^ as the only iiifonnation 
we have of tliat pt^riod of his life is from bis own novel 
(tlie Pri?><mpr), of which we cannot positively say 
tlint it relatty* merely the facts of bis hiiprisonment, 
we cannot detemiliic, with great accuracy, his ad- 
ventures in Barbery. In ioaO, his friends and rela- 
tiom at length rnns^jmed him. At the tM-gimiiii^ of 
the following yeiir, he arriveti in Spain, and m>m 
tills time bved in seclusion, entirely devoted to the 
muses. It ^vas natural to ex|ie<_l something uncom- 
mon from a man, who, witli uiexhaustible kiveiitiou, 
great richness of uimgination, keen wit, and a liappy 
fiymour, united a mnture, penetnitinff, and clear in- 
lA-llwt, and i^reat knovvh-ilge of reaT life, nnd man- 
kind iij general. But it mrely happens, tluit expec- 
tation is so much surp^issed as was the case with 
Cerrantes. He l^egan his nevr poetictd cureer vnth 
tlie pastoral novel, Galatea (1^4), m which be cele- 
lirites his mistress. Sotjii after the uublic^ation of 
t,his, he nmrried. Being tlius oblige*! to look out 
for more bicrative labour, he employeii his pi>eticul 
ecnius fi>r tlie stage ; and, in the course often years 
fumisheii nljout Siirty dramas, mmongst wliich bis 
trHgedy ml led Numanckt is particularly vahied. He 
was not so successful in anottier kind of drama » i>ar< 



tlciilarly fiivoure*! by the Spanianls, a tein^leil mix- 
ture of intrigues and adventures; ami tlih was, 
tloiiljtiess, the cnuse why be was sujiplaiittHl by Lop** 
de Vega, who wan particularly cjualiiied fur this kind 
of composition, He,conseouenUy, gave yp tlie thea- 
tre, but, it seejns, not wttiiout regret, Fmm 1591 
to 1539, he live<i retired at Seville, where be held a 
little ofHce. He did not appe;jir ajj;iin as an antlior 
till after the lapse of ten years, when he pn>duced a 
work which hiLs uamortaliaed his name —Dow Quixute, 
Cenantes Imd in view, by this work, to reform tUe 
taste and opinions of bis countrymen. He wished to 
ridicule that adventurous heroism, witli all its evil 
consequences, t!ie source of which was Uie innmner- 
eble novels on klligbi^pr^antry, The begiimiiig of 
the work was, at fii-st, coldly received, but smm met 
with tlie greatest applause, in wbicli^ at a later 
periotl, the whole of Europe joined. Cervantes' true 
poetical geni«is \vns nowhere so powerfully displayed 
m in his Don Quixote, which, iiotwitli>tmtdmg its 
prosaic purpose and its satirical almj is full of 
genuine pm^try. ^V'hile it struggles against ilte 
prevailing fiilse romance of tlie time, it dSplays tlie 
most truly nimiuitic spirit. The extmordiaary good 
fortune of the work did not extend to the auuior. 
All liis attempts to lietter his conilition were unsuc- 
cessfuJ, and be lived retired, wiLli liis FeJiius and h'** 
poverty, and a modest though pmucf estimation of 
bis merits, Afi^r an interval of some years, be 
agmn appeared before the public, in IL»13, with 
Twelve Novels (whidi may be placed by the side of 
Boccaccio*^), and his Jouniev to Parnassus — lui at- 
tempt to improve the tiiste of Ins nation. In 1615, 
be pnblislieii eight new dramas, with intermesusos, 
which, however, were indilTerently receiveii. Envy 
and llUwill, in tlie aiean tune, assailed him, and en- 
deavoiu*eil to deprive the neglected autlior of his 
literary feme ; for wbidi the deky of the continua- 
tion of Don QuixoLe aflbaled the pretext. An un- 
known writer published, under t!ie name of Alona.1 
FenuuMlez de AveUaneda^ a continuation of ibis 
work, full of abuse against Cerrantes, He felt Uie 
malice of the act paimully, but revenged himself in a 
noble manner, by producing tlie continiuitiou of iiis 
Don Quixote (ltil5), tlie bist of his works which a|>' 
pCiired diu-ing his lifet'mie; for bis novel Perxilea 
ttnd Sigumunda was published after his death. He 
found a faitliful friend in ttie count of Lcjios, ami 
wa.s thus savEHl fnmi tile death of Butler ; but 
pf>verty, his cf>nstant companion tliroiigh life, rcv 
maiued tme to him till his last nioments. He died 
at the age of sixtyHeigbt, April 5;;i, 1610, in Madrid, 
where he liad resided diu-ing the Uist years of his lite. 
He was buried without ajiy ceremony, and not even 
a c:ommon tombstone marks tlie spot where he rests. 
In addition to his celebrity as an author, he letl the 
reputation of a man of a firm and noble diaracter, 
clear-sighted to liis own fiiulis and tliose of otliers. 
Many of bis works are translated; J>on Quixote 
into all the languages of Europe, 

CE:SAR. See Ca:Mar, 

CESAROTTI, Melchior ; one of the mc(st cele- 
bmteil of tlie Italian literati of the eigliteenlli cen- 
tury ; Iwrn at Padua, in 1730, of a noble hmiily. He 
devoted liiiiiself U^ the I>elles-|ettres, and was so<3n 
chosen professor of rhetoric m tJie wimiimry in whi4'h 
he ^vas etlycat€'<l. He tnia slated tlir*"*^ tragtHlies of 
V'ollaire — Semmurm^ La Mori de C^tar, antl Maho- 
met. In XHiif be went to Venice, where he trans- 
lated Ossian into Italian, and was, tu 1768, appointed 
pnifessor of the Greek and Hebrew languflffes in t!ie 
university of Padua, Here he published bis transla- 
tion of Demosthenes and of Homer, and his ctmrse 
of Greek liti?rature. After tlie estnblisliment of the 
republican government, in I7U7, he was eppotnted. 
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!iT the existing auUiontii^, to wrile ait Essaj on 
f^tudies. tn tlus, he maite su^^restians for the im- 
proveioeiit of oiiiicaLion. In 1^7 appeared his poem 
called Pronea (Providence) » in praise of his bene&C- 
tor, Napoleou. In sptLe of Jui§ adTsiJoed &ge^ he 
suUsequenlly occupied himseir vriiii an edition of all 
his woHlSj vhidi he had commenced in 18iX>- but 
his death, in 1808, prevented tlie completion of this 
enterprise. Cesaiotti wes a man of gjeai talents 
and |reniu5. lli« prose is animated alkl powerful^ 
)iut he iodul^ too mudimiDiiovatiocis, pakicoikiTij 
(•ailkisoiis; and cannoi^ thereibre, compete witJi 
j^ueh writets as MachJsTelli, Galileo, Sec. The 
ffwrfM*™* of Ossian is cousidej-ed ius best pooticul 
productiooy and Alfieri pvaises its beautiful xeniica- 
tion. A complete editioil of C«sarotti*8 works was 

EublL^ied by his friend and ■nooeaMN', Giuseppe Bar- 
irri (Pisa, 1805 et seq.. thirty vols.). 
CESTUS (Gr. ^t^rn); a ffirdle worn by Venus, 
rni lowed witlt the power ofexcitijig love towards 
tlio wearer. The fallowing h Fopc*8 tnmslalioD of 
Homer*a description of it : — 

Id it viui etrery mn and every ebann 
Ta win tbtf wiM>st. and tbe calde*l wmnsi— 
Food tore, th* ttniU) »ow, thm f«y deaire, 
Th« kind dc«:eit, i1»e •mi-rttviviaf fin, 
P«^f«aa«iifa •pri^dit, uid aKir« peraoaatTe m^Iu, 
SU^nce tbit spokrj aad eloqaencv of e^rrs. 

PofOBlUui says, fmgunt poeia^ intejrtas habere cypt- 
StaUM^ tHilffpfaifr^ tieliciiSM* Uletrlrra^. tuspirta<, dtside- 
nd, riirvr, jocoi^ Uanda t^erha, gaudia. Jurgia^ H 
ht^/Msmtrdu y»i*tf# trmnf^rmm tifa constat. This 
U^ttttful fiction h(\s tieen happily imitated bj Taaso, 
iu his dcscrippon of tlie eirdle of Arauda. 

CFHO. See Phor^ui. 

CETTE (laL i3» 21' N. ; loiL Ti* 47* E.) ; a town 
with 7 OX) iiiljAbitants, in wlint was formerly Lan- 
gmtdoe, now in tJie dcfnitoieiit of the Henuilt. u|M>n 
a penin*mhi« betww*ii the Me^tenanfwi and bke 
Thau, into which th« fM canal of Latu^uedoc 
enters. The port, whidi » safe, and tuis hroi very 
mnrh deepeneid, is giauded by the fort St Fic^rre and 
St Lom-^. Cette b the principal plm'e of exj:K>rl fur 
Uie productions of Languedoc. Its commerce in 
woollen, cotton, and silk goods, leatJier, wine, salt, 
oil, venlisTU, soda, pilchafds, tobaeoo, scap, he, b 
comidevable. It has, likewise, some sugar refineries 
wad lilk maDof^cione^, and a school for navii^ntion. 
Tn the nHjrhbouring b^ooiks, 500/XX> cwt, salt are 
laade annnally. 

CECTA (anciently Sepia) ; a city on the African 
coasl of the Mediterranean, in the kiRgd<iai of Fei, 
upon a peninsula opposite Gibraltar, with 7400 in< 
fiabitant^. It b the Mat of a bishop. It haaaidoiig 
fort. 'Hie harbour k had. The Tortiuniese poa* 
scsstd tliemselves of tJiia city hi 141&. With Portii- 

SJ^ II was inclndeti, in 1570, in the Spanish BKnar- 
y, by Philip 11., and remained under the Spanish 
gotvnunent after the revolution of 1640. In tlie 
peace of 1G6S, Portugal ceded it to Spain. Ceuta 
» one of (hose Spanim prtaidiM, wiiidi are used only 
for commerce, and as places of tnusspoctation for 
I'Jtiles or cruninab. Lat, 35^ 48* N. ; ion. 5» 11* W. 

C EV A , Tno » as , bom at Milan , in 1 1>48. Leasing 
sap, that this Italian Jesuit, who died in 1737, was 
aa gnat a mathemaydan aa poet ; and truly a poet, 
not meivly a rliymer, ai appears from hs Ladn poem^ 
tlie Pufr JewuM, which he confiderpd as a comic epo- 
pee« rather tluin a$ a true epic poem. He published 
neveml exceUent mathematical work* ; fbr mtfanoe^ 
one on tlie ifivliioii of anglei, and Opmacmim MM9' 
Mal«ea(MiUiii,l6li<l). He alati wrote fereial bi -^ 
fihlea ; as that of Uie Italian poel Lonene, with 
aloas remark-^ upon poetry. 

CRVBNNES, or JSEVENXES ; a choin of 
tains in the south of Pnuice, cuiisidered by 




branrli of the Alps; liy otJiers, of the 
They are connected with tK>th, and extend also \ 
Auvergue. In the highest legions of thc^e 
tains, hardly any vegetation is to be perceived, 
highest summits are the Puy de Dome, 4930 
high; the Cantal, ai>&4 feet, and two other t * 
Ham, above 6000 feet liif,^. The lower 
which is called the Uari^uea^ produces aln 
thing. The central mountains are more fE>ftile, 1 
are intersected by pleasant valleys. The che 
woods, the cultivation of silk, and varioits sorti* < 
tmt, employ and support a large population. Tl 
higiiest port of the mountajas serves prioctpaity i 
pa^turuig ^iheep. Several kinds of metals are im 
here. 1 kese mountains have been distmgiiisbed f 
tiie theatre of a blofxly civil war. 

Ever since the tliirtecnth century, re!ij*iww 
had been springing up in the CevMn 
tated by tlte abuse* of the Roman 
to restore the Christian relipon lo il> y^M^^n 
puritT- Traces of them at a very early f»erioii 
found in this soudiem extremity of France, 
the name of ttie Poor men of Lyomt, the Jii^ 
and tlie ffaiiiemMes, The crusades directed \ 
tliem by the popes and the inqubitoriid trifa 
their enemies imagined, the eStct of ai 
tliem ; but creat multitudes, in fiict, still survive 
and, when the Protestant relig^ion extended itself | 
Switzerland, and pardcularly to Geneva, it wou* 
naturally find adherents, in this {icut of France^ wh( 
all the per*ectttioas, down to the thoe of f f eiinr II 
were in^ilEcient to extirpate. From tlm- 
were protected by tlie edict of Nante&. 
Louis X I W formed the ituame reaoiution oi n? 
this act, in 1 6S5, and bringing ail his sul^Jeclay I 
or persuasion, within tlie pak of the Cmolic i 
the quiet of the poor but happy peofile of the ( 
vennes was broken in upon, and a seiies of ] 
tions commence, hardly disliiigaishable fiti 
which the early Cluistiatts expefienced from I 
man government, except that now the perst 
themselves were Christians. The pesice of fly 
in 1697, affonled Louis XIV* Idsure to purane, i 
esimest, this work of extermination. Dfagoona W 
^nt out to second the preaching of the monks, 1 
tlie tax-^itherm were ia'iitmcted to exact a i " 
fioyment of taxes from all who were so^ 
I'rotestantinn. Ciiitdren were torn from their ] 
to be educated in the Catholic &iith« men ' 
queftted houses of pmyer were sent to the 
women were thrown Itiio prison, and preachc 
luinged. These miasum, reducing the i^eopte 
de^Mur, bncmght on oombkied reastance and a vi 
Um war. Prophets arose, and propliete9Bea,Jiri 
Jbi^rtold the victory of the country people, 
ever fell into the Iiands of the dmeouns was maa- 
nered, and every officer or soldier of Loms, who was 
taken pHsonv auArad ilie ameiite. Tlie peaittnts 
attacked their tonneotociy the tax-eollectors, hi ikm 
niglit, with no other drpss than a ^lirt. to e« 
tection. (See CamimrdM). The niimier of t 
Chaihi, in 1703, who commanded tlie i 
the attempt!! to produce convcfBion by' 
dragoons were called, was the signal, it i 
a most dra|>emte contesL ThelRirr«s< 
incapable of bringing it to a conclusion, as 1 
of the momitains oHen^ numerous pbcca of I 
to the Protestants, and his troops wene every 
memt in danger of lieing cut off, or of peralliia 
hanger and culd. 'Ilie enihiista^ta graw naav I 
le>» every day, Seveml leaders artee am ^ 
and Cavalier, at the age of twenty years (w 
Voltaire bemme pervooally acquainted), " 
tingnidbed hUitfelL LoubXIV. waanow pit 
a very critical dCnatSon, faecau.<e the war of tlie : 
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fsllinCGCflikiii. mdB U npce<^^ary for hini U\ extend 
hii AtCifi on iflVf side, fur LJii> pmL^HHion t»f Fiunrc^ ; 
and tile ^ke of Mnrlbomii^h^ and ihp duke of ii^a- 
vof, by yun^nii'ML"?*, aikl by toinp small av^jistaiMW, auK- 
mi'iiLfHl tiw finme wlurh wils kindltiJ iii the ^uiiLli t>f 
Fnujcp» In tlie ciif>cese of Nii«<^, llie faiiatic!i tle- 
tfrmineil to recojupeiis*' evil witb t*vil, inurtlerfd 84 
priehls, and biinietl HOO clmrvhvs; but, in Uie menu 
time, more tlian ^^(.fXX:) of tiieir iiumb<^rwere Imiktii 
upon the whc*el, btiriipd at tin* i*tJik<% or Uirowu inL*j 
pris^in. At lenfiftli, in 1704, aft«r iimivlmi MunLre- 
vei }md exertett all his BliiJity to no |mr[ji>«», Loiiit^ 
readied his be^t general, iiinr^ial Villars, from the 
uniiy of the llhine, U^ pive a n*'W directit>n to tbt^ 
periloiL'i litAte of aOUim hi ihe stjuih of I'rance. One 
of tlie it^ders of the reh^Js hail er*nfCeivedl the pro- 
ject of etTectiiig^ a imioii witli tlie duke of Swvoy hi 
Dmiiilihiy. The whole coiinlry, from the sea-shore 
to the hijarhest mountaEn-ridge, was more or less in 
their haiHj^, and wiiii tJie iiduibitnnts of Nime^^ 
Montjieilier, Omnjresj Uijes, &e,, ogreemenl5 were 
made, which MM:ured tliem arms, bread, and other 
iiiH;essanes. They meltwi down a vast mmiber of 
liells to Qiake cannon, and Cavalier arted like im able 
genera L The rulJiolic peasantry no longer liiired 
to cuki^Tite tlieir fields, or U> carry provisions into 
the ciUes, Such wbsj tlie state of tJiings wht^ti Vll- 
lan* arrived at Beaucaire, April gO, 1704, and at 
Mimes tJie 321st. He Ijegmn with irisUtiitine the ne- 
cpss&Tj inquiries in reganl to tlie eaiLse of uie relx-b 
lion, the character of tiie in^ople, and llieir mmle of 
thiiiktng. Then he prorijiimed a pjenend amnesty 
for all who would lay down tJieir arms, and lV*iliiwith 
bijerjiied every prtsoiier wJio pnmiLseti to retuni to 
his alle^^ce. By tliis mode of laroceedin^, he iti- 
thiee^l several IxMlie?! of tlie insurgents to lay down 
tlietr arms; while, on the oilier hand, he tlireiitene<l 
llie olistiimte with tlie severest pmiisliroent ; aml^ to 
euforre iiis menaces, troops wen; sent out in every 
diriM:tion from a given jxiirit, where a body of foree^ 
VfB^ stationed to aflbrd tJiem assistance, and, if ne- 
cessary, to meet the eonibimH! forces of the in- 
surgenLs in tlie field. Every prisoner, taken in arms, 
was directly put to deaLli, or hanged aiid hroken 
on the wheel, in Alius, Nimes, or 8t Ilippolyte. 
Sucli was tlie success of Vdlars, that, on May 10, 
Cavalier reeHrded tJie cause of the Camismls a«i des^ 
pemte, and made proposals for a treaty, which 
was co«ich}dHl on condition tJiat he should surrender 
htmsdrwltJi his followers, hnt be j>ermitte<l to leave 
the ooutitry witli tliem, ViUars hml a personal Inter- 
view with him in Nimes : the whole troop c«iLsistt*d 
of 1600 men, and, not &r from Ninits, tliey were en* 
tertaiiied by Villars with the greatest hf>spitahty. 
The ineraoirH of Villars say their iiumlicr was ItOJ: 
\'ciltflire speaks only of SiJO. On tlie 2f:;d. tin* treaty 
wfts oQairuietl in Paris, aiirl, at the siime time, Cava- 
lier was made colonel, with a pension of l^WO Iivre«, 
and permission to appoint the otfk'ers of the ferment 
which he was to raise. It wu& the desigti of Louis, 
pr*»ljabiy by tlie ntlvtce of Vilhirs, m this way to pre- 
vent A comjjffliny of bmve soldiers froni leaviu|w the 
country, at tJie same time tliat be f»iianied a!>^iinst in- 
jury from them, Villars now givve orders that every 
sphbet and every sesiffold *4iould lie torn down ; but, 
just as he seeniwl to have eompleted hi?! task, thinjfs 
took another tiiro, Cavulier hatl gone to Anjj^lade. 
a neigfiliouring phwe, toorganiw^ his regiment, when 
the peasiiiits, instiqrited by his lieutenant, and ani- 
mateti by their irrriphets, l>ecame again disonlerly, 
aiid, witliout rL«Jtening to Cavalier^ who liad hurrietl 
luuk , plunged into the adjncent forests. They wiHtId 
not hearken to his iH»rsiia.<*ioiis , nor to the comma uds 
of Villars, antl obstinately declared that I lie kincf 
inu5t restore tJie etlict of Nantes ; otlierwise tliey h/id 



no security. At length, howevef, Villars siicceeded, 
by Ills pf^rsonai influence, and by cutting off their pro- 
visions, in Imnging them to siibmission. They all 
entered the service of Piedmont, and marcheti under 
f.'avftlier to (?atidonia, where tlie whole ifgiment was 
destroyed in tlie kittle of A Imaiiia, in \s-liicJi Cava- 
lier hunself was severely wounded, Meanwliile, the 
civil war in France did not end witli their departure. 
There were still factions, of which the one headed 
l>y a certain Holand was the most distingnishf^t 
Bnt VilhirH,who confided more in kindness and nian- 
ugement than ui his strength, sought to piin posses- 
sion of their chiefs only by the foniter qmilities. Me 
siicceedet.1, indeed, in capturing Holand, who was in 
love with B girl of Ihe country, and tlie musket of a 
dragoon spared him tlie tortures of a public exeey- 
lioii. Others siirr4*ndered themselves, trusting to the 
marsliaPs word, and the ttUfffts de surete en Uunche 
wliich lie gave titetfi, securing tliem and tlieir jfriends 
from persecntion, whether political or religious. 
Thus, by tlie en*l of December, Vilhu-s liad happily 
accoKiplished his difficult enterftrise, and there were 
only a few renumnts of tlie party, wandering in ttie 
Iiighest regions of tlie mowntain*!. But, the next 
year, marsltal Berwick, after their aiubicious pniject 
to seiae him at Nimes had miscarried, totally su|>- 
pressed tliem. Two hundred were exeente<l, and 
laaiiy fled to foreign lands. Froiti ttot time a war of 
opinions has prevailed, to a greater or less degrecj 
in the sontli of Fmnce, and, lately, since the restora- 
tion, has leil to dreadful oniniges in Nimes and other 
places. See Huf^nenoig and France. 

CEYLON {Seilait) ; an isLind in the Indian ocean, 
containing 10^4 (iU Mjuart^ miles. It Is separated from 
tile soiitli-easlem eictremity of the Coromandel coa^t 
by the shallow strait of Manaar, but united to it by 
Adam's bridge— a remarkable ciiaui of ^sinil-lionks, 
Ceylon li<'> lM*twwn the parallels of 5** 5C> and if*" 60- 
N, lat. , fuid l>etween 79" 2iY and 81* 5f/ E. Ion. Fcir 
tlie first certnUi uiformation re biting to this islam!, 
which is considered as Uie rmdle of the religion of 
Bnddim,we are indebted to the rortuguese Almeydn, 
who, in 1505, enteretl a port of Ceylon by accident, 
and Mas liospitably re«:eived hy the natives. The 
Portuguese were induced to t^stablish commenial 
settlemenLs m the island, on ai:couiit of tlie gri^at 
quantity of cinnamon which it protliiced ; hut their 
cnielty, their avarice, and tfneir fiiiinticisra, wliich 
they evinced in suppressing the religitiii of the na- 
tives, and endeavouring to convert tlu m to Cliristi- 
unity by vioh"n<^e, nmde them so much abliorr^Hl, that 
the Cingalese, in lfKi3, assisted the Dutch in driving 
them out of the island. By the coru]uest of the firiii- 
cipil Portuguese Un^ii, Colomb), the l>utcli succeetb 
eil, in l*i66j in expelling tlie Portuguese. But the 
gratitude of tlie iiutives, at their imiiginHl deliver- 
ance, whicli luid indwce<l them to ceile tJfie rao>t valu- 
able districts to the Dntch, wiis soon changed into 
hatred. Bloody wars eiLsued, in whkh the Europe- 
ans were the victors, aial force^l tlieir opponents to 
seek refuge in tlie interior of tlie island, where they 
remained iinlependenl. After Holland luid btH*n 
erected into tlie Bat;i%'ian repulilic by the French, in 
174*6^ the EnglLsli ttKjk jM>sses>ton of this island, antl, 
at the peace ftf Amiens, in ISOSf, it was fonnally ced 
ed lo them. In 1H15 they subjected the whole of it 
by the capture of the CinjjalesG king of Candy, ami 
the conquest of bis principal town. The island i* 
sul)ject immedkitely to the crown. The capitiil is 
trolomlxi. Its coasts are flat and covered witli ricp- 
6elds, interspersed with forests of cocoa-trees, *rhe 
interior of tlie country is traversed by a chain of sl**ep 
nionntaiiLs, coveiwi with wrnxl, which divides the is- 
land into two almost ecjmil pmls, and the highest 
point of which is tlie famous Atlam's peak (q. v.), or 
I "H 
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CEYLON — CH^RONEA. 



I 



If AiimWlj 6GS0 feet hi^h, on which the Cingidpsc mvl 
all iiw HiudtMKs\\or>h\\y ihtcxAasml fijotstepsof Adnm, 
who, acconliug lo thvir lie Ik f, was cmilcd there, ami, 
aoooriliiiff to the relLgioii of Buiidtia, is Huddlia him> 
self* ToA isIiukI seems to coo^st of pramtive rock. 
It has uiBiij rivers, few of whirJi, however, are iiavi- 

£ble. ss they are, for tile most part» too shallow in 
3 drj sebsoa, and too daiif^erous in the mmy sen^ 
SOU* 'like ''J^"*^^ h,QBL the whale^mUcl anil hraltliy. 
Although near the equator^ the beat i^ more ouxler- 
nte tlnm on the coutiiiefit, oa fbcoount of iJie sea- 
brocKS. 1'he mousooiw give variety to Uie clkimte* 
Ute Mexmot between the longicst and siuirteiit 
day is not more than iHe^i nunutea. llie islaitd 



iioes goAd, olver. lead, tin, iron, quicksilver. Mid 
sail I beadea tliefte, alxmt tucnLy diilVrent kinds of 
|ireciou8 stones, ainuii;^ tlivm the umethyst, rock 
crystal, topai, garnet, ruby, Kapuhire, hfai-inth, iur- 
quoise, Ibc. , are broug^ht down by the rivers, after 
heavy showers in the rainy season. 7 he rich soil 
produces nearly every plant peculiar to India and 
the tropical couiitnea. All the tropical fruits fffow 
wild. Rice, tofaacco, pepper, sugar, cofiee^ INsang, 
tamarinds, several mAm of palm, the palmyra-tree, 
ebony. taUpoi or talpoft4rees, with enormous leaves, 
of which a aii^e one would cover from M«!en to 
twentr people, hemp * dy»«tid6, &c* , are fuund here. 
The coicf pmduetioa, the rinnamnii-type, is peculiar 
to the iilaiid* About ^iOfiOQ pounds ofHnnamnn 
iM aoanaUy moI U» England. The beii and most 
prollic fin i wniM roods, geneiaily called emiagiinwi 
ganfttu^ are sitiiattii on the ooaits* The anntud 
produce h about 400/X)0 pounds. The thick Ibrests, 
whidi are but sekJcra visited fay nnai, contain numer- 
otB wild be as t s he rds of eJephanta (the hnnti]^ of 
whkli CMMistituftes a firrourite amusement of the Cin- 
nlese)«ftvoGioaa wild bo«j>. leo^^mk, monkeys Jack- 
als^ See, The iakad is aho rich in tame anmialft. 
poultry, (cc, and the shores abound in iih. Tlie 
mri ifihery,on the wcstetn coast, in the bay of Coo- 
dMchy* ^w imnerly very prolific. The iuhabitints, 
wlwea amber Colquhoun essi^nuaca at 6/XX) wliites 
and SOCVOOO natives, but whidi, accoidiaf lo ochert, 
" i tfiOOfiOO, are dhrided (ccchaive of ttm^en 



aetiM llwra) into two pnadpnl nalioaB, quile difitinci 
from «mIi other, namely, Weddas (10,OOOh-« mde 



r in the intetior of the iMests, without 
ke, who neither attend to Sfriciiltiire^ 
nor the broedii^ of cattle^ but depend on the {•fx>- 
duoe of the cfaaae §ot eopport ami the Ciiwaiese, 
who have atlahied a oertmn degiee of drilSitimi, 
practise acncallnra, work In inm and gold, w«ava 
cotton, and poveas a wiittcn langunge. Imj are 
divided into certain castes, like the Hlndooi, of 
which tnch has it» separate hiw!^, cnstooss, and dfcas» 
and are of the relipon of Buddha, wluch i^ distin- 
gaishad for iia mala ipirii, and the purity of its dots 
tilnat. Bsiidaa rtrnwiL there are Hmdoo^ and Mwcs. 
The pwawsrina of uie port of Triaoomalee k of 
mnch amaa q ae a ee to the BritiEk, E beiaff the aiiut 
of ailthepoHain the Ea^ Indfes. BUop Hebv 
flifaof C^Tlon^thaitlkecoinitrT "might be ov of 
Iba hHMiret, as E is oae of the Weliret^ lyots inihe 
^tftooiealliia old Dutch hiwswi#e dooe 
; aaH^rwhich, In my ha^gBKOt^ tlie most ob- 
MB are w monofolf of cinnamon, and the cnas- 
gylabowrcrihe III Mill eaiheh^wmb,mid 
Btions Aavtailf heaid 
on tho coast, and 
does not frU short 
of these, mHioobledly, 
ihiiaihmiiiiiiiMijni 
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rmees of Indm ,/rf*m ('alrrriia io RmtAay, 1824 '-IffiS \ 
with Xot£t upon Ce^ltm; London, lB3f8, 2 vols. 8v<vl 

Cn ABANON, a member of the French academyj^ 
was bum at St Domingo, in 1730, and died at VsiisJ 
July 10, 1192. For hi§ defick^kcy in geniiis, he| 
made amends by dili^'iwe. He translated Pim' 
andTheocntus,in 1771 el §eq, Hiii best worka 
lunff to a spedes of cnticasm wlilch is 
by leamiog and taste, and aibrdis much 
and amusement, although never a^iring to 
elevation. Among these ore his l^meoitrr #iir 4 
tiart ei la, Poitk L^rifue (ild9), and O ite rw aH tm 
la Mmname (1779 and 1785, 2 vols. ; hk beat wo 
His tragedies, oomedies, and aoodemicai Siogm 
sensible, neat, elegant, but ookL 

€ 1 1 A BEIIT, J06BFH BaaKAjLD, marqiiis of ; a dtj 
tinguishetJ navigator, astronomer, and geo^aphe 
He was bom at Toulou, Feb. 28, 17S4, and enten 
the marine in 1741. In 1746, he sailed U> Acadii 
(Nova Scotia), with a French st[uAdroxL I'liiii voy 
age made him sensible of tiie impertectiDn of all i 
^aits of America, that had been atten^ptML- 
diately on his retiini to Paris, he fTfawmaiirfii 
study of astronomy, and first iatrodnced the 
officers of France to an acgmiintance with a sc 
of great importance to their honour, and often i 
their A^y. In the war which oantinued till « 
he obtained the lattm of St Louis. After [ 
cooduded, he nreeenicd to the government 1 
for a voyage of observation In t£ft Nortii / 
sens, wIdcE was execoied in 1750. (See thit 
in his astrooonucal and hydrognphical worh^ 
tied, r<9i^ sw ka CStet de PAmirifme Saftm 
male, 1754, 4to.) In 1768* he was choeen m. I 
of the academy, and formed the pn>feet of m 1 
the Meditecmnean. He oommenced thia 1 
1764 He was likewise made 
the mral depots. While he 
celrbrateti Mecfaain spen4 several years, 

direction, in reducing nnd ananging a great ; 

of ob9ennition», whidi had been made hj Chahaft,! 
the foumfation lor a new atlas of the coasts of i 
Medltetianean. The Amerkan war 1 
work, and called the brave Chabot I0 
where he distiaguished himself so Mghtv. 1 

1781, he was^de ■*'>^ of a amreikQa 

revolutioa drove hhn to BagiaBd, and ha vatf 
by doctor Mfakelyne with great kindaeaa. la II 
he ioit his sight, in ooasequence of liis talenre 
catioa to stMqr#«Ml* in l8Qi, reCmaad to Pniis, 
Boaaiarte aaigw d him a penaoa- In l8D4,ba^ 
a ppoiimJ a member of the board oflongitudapaBd 
in 1806, he presoited to It ft ump of Gf«oce» aod 1 
descripcioa of the coasts of thai oouatry. 
his blindness, his powerfal mjaw 
tothestoraaofs 



tieaea,hiBdU%eBDe,andhiscoinBgo ia < 

every obfllacle. In the h^heattcfms^ UciBedD«!.] 

1806, of a lung Irver, 

CHACABUCO, Battim: or; edehnM la 

haftofy of Bwdara CMJL Inthebe^aiwauf 1^17 

^lialMiii wren maaiiieif ly mutmn of Chili, 



1819 




liHf,ial81S, 

waklj! Bui OB the 12th of Fetawy, 
troops of Sn hlaftia. rnammndrd by ( 
lime d a decisive victory orer the Stmaianb 
>larato. ai Chaoabaro. whicii, with that 0^ 1 
fonghl nftcrwaal^ gave ladependeace to the 
$e# Glsh. Slrvci»an*s Sa^k Amaw^t^ mL 
131. 

CHACTAWS. SaeCUfliaMu 

CHJUtONBA ; a ptee hi BMtk» Imw 
OB BL C„ httmmm W 



CriAFALAYA — CtlALCEDONY. 
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MwcfHlon juid the ajiifeileratwl Gneeks. Ste Greece 

Jiml Phiiip, 

CIIAFALAYA ; Uie western \mmch of tJie month 
of the MissisipjJi^ wliich mm iiito St Bemanrs bay. 

CIIAG AING, or CHAGONG ; a town of Binmh, 
on the wt*st bank of the Irrawadtly , op^KJiiite to Ava, 
|iartly at the foot, and imitly on ttie hide of a hill, 
«iinelmjes tJie residence of the king ; loii. 9ti^ E, j 
Int. Sl« Siy N. It tvLands very high, bring bniJt on 
tire siajje of several lulls, the tops of wliieh are 
eoventl with inuiserows templej-, most of tliem onia- 
nteiitetl with ispire^ and gpldi-d roofi*, fonnUig a Ijeau- 
liful prospect. 1 he houses are of timber, witli tiled 
roofs. The towaulerlves great richejs from iL*i cjiiarries 
uf bi*auUful wliite iniirljle,aiHithe nianufiicture of idols 
'Ihes^e nre i\m^j statues of Boodli or Gimdama, the 
iieity of tlie r^ouJ^lry , sitliJip^ t'roS!*-k'gffed on i\ pedestal. 
It is likewi.^e a mart for cotton, exportetl to China, 

CHAILLOT; ft village whidi b sjtnatetl Itelund 
iJie TuUleries, and now inclndcd wiUiifi Uie Imiits of 
Taris. It is onuimented with s[]IeiMiid comitry-seats 
liiKl gandeiis, artbrduig delJgUtfyl pms[XH^ of the 
Seine aud the surroimding eouiiLry. On (iie extremity 
of Ihe quai Biiiy, opuosite to Ihe cdebnited hndge 
of Jena (now tlie bridge of tlie miliUiry srJiool). iis tlie 
mifiiiislied piibre of the kiJig of Rome, conmipiiceti 
by Niipoleon at an enoniioiis expense. The riiiny of 
tills pnluee, on entering tlie city from tlie side of 
Versailles, artbrd a disagreeable iinisi^ect, and aai 
nnpleai«ijt eoiitrast wiUi 5ie lM!BatU'nl artlutecttire of- 
the niibtary sc-liotU, immedialely o|v|>i>sile to iU The 
jmrisli chiint'h is the aejmlrhre of die brave connt 
Josias liantxao, marslml of Fnmce, who wb-s bm"ietl 
here in Hi^K The nims of the oncler of Sarnie Marie 
de ta vititaiion liad a ceielimted convent liere, where 
l>erN«Hn»ted graiwieur often MJUglU aji asylmn. Here 
dif<J, in Kitiil.dip queen H^jinetta of Frai»ce,<fci ligh- 
ter of king Henry 1 V,» wife off Imrles I. king of Eng- 
land, awl her niece, the princess Louisa, of tlie 
Bavarian jjalatiniiLe, who widi the otlier nuxis, used 
to make liuy in the neighbouring fieldj*. 

CHAIN, in sur\eyiiig, is a measure consisting of a 
n*rtain nunibiT ctf links of iron wire, Berviiig iottike 
tbe dimeiOtioiLs of fiekls, &c. 

€h*im. In nantuul language, chains are str<ing I 
links or plaits of iron, tbe lower ond>i of which are 
iMiited through a sJ lip's &ide to the iiTOlierv, Tlipy 
are on the outside, and are as+tl tcj tontiiLii tlie 
hl(K'ks called dead-eves, by which ilie .'ihrouiU of tbe 
masts are extemled, — Tcm? ckftms are tho^ve whk-h 
pre.s4'rve tlie lowi^r yards troni falling, when, in time 
of Uittle, tlie ropes are reiideriHl InmiKihle of sen ice. 

CM AIN-CA BLE. See CtiMe, 

C H A I N -T' I M BER ; a t im I >er o f I arge dimensions , 
pla*^"*! Ui the mi*ldle of a builtling, to give it strengtlu 

CHAIN-WALES. See Channets. 

CHAIR, n movable seat. The curule chair of 





the Roman!; was tlmt ui winch tlie chief magistrates 
were st'attMb The cut given at tJie ftfrtit of th** pne- 
vioii-t eolmim, is fri>iu a dmwiug foiiud iu Pomj>ei», and 
tlie alxjve stocjl, which closely resembles our mrHl**ni 
tamp stools, repre^ieuts one found in Herculaneum. 

CHAISE, PERE DE LA. See Lachaise ami 
Cemeiety* 

CHALCEDON (at present, the village Kademki) ; 
under Hie Roman dominion, n flouri^ihiiig city in 
Bithynia, o«i the iiortliwest point of Asia Minor, op- 
posite Constanilrwple, antl not liar from the present 
Scutari. At tliis place, in the autumn of 431, Mar- 
cian, the emperor of tlje East, Held the fonrtli ge- 
neral comicil, for tlie ptirix)sc of destrt>ying tlie as- 
cendency of tile Monophysite doctrines (see Mmto- 
ph^siiea,) oljtained, in 149, by ttie inHuence of the 
Alemtmirian pat^riorcb IHoscutob^ at tb« (so called) 
rMersynwI at Ephesus ; and to establish a crted of 
CJu*istian faith, whidi, equally remote from the Nes- 
toriMi and Monophysite doctrines, should sntisiy all 
parties of ortlimlox Cluistiims, The emperor's com- 
missioners took tlie lea*t, and after tliem came the 
legates of the Roman bisKop Leo K,wbo had endea- 
v<mre*l to estabhsli articles of feith witlioiit the aid 
of a comiccl, but deemtnl it judicious to maiiitaiu bis 
influence tliere, and take revenge for the excom- 
munication pronounced agiunst mm by Dio^urtw, 
Tliis tH>uiR'il, which a^nsisr^ed of 600 bishops, itiostJy 
of tlie East, d*-p«»sed I>ioscyros, and, after violent 
debites, adojiied into their articles of fiiitli, at tho^ 
instigation of the Homau legnte, tlie tenor of a fois* 
iiive of Le<j to Flavianjilie former patriarch of Coit- 
siauLinople, directed anaiit EatydieST the founder 
of Monopbysitism^ beskl^i the confesskmii of faitli 
of tlte general councils of Nice and Constantinople ; 
also two aynodal missives of tlie fonner piitrinrth, 
Cyrii of Alexandria, condemning die Nestoriiui tenets. 
The artldea of fiiitli settled by them declareil tlie 
motlier of Je«us the parent of C.otI, and r'itHbliibeti, 
in oppositioD to the Monophy&ites, the lielief of two 
natures in Christ, existing widiout mixture or diangc, 
widiout diviibn or sef«iration, so that, by die imion 
of the two natures in one perwrn and *ubsliince,Uieir 
rlisdnctiau is not destroy t^l, but the charati eristics of 
ejK*h are retanu^L liesides tliis creed, die eoimcil 
prouiidgated diirty anion a against tfie abus(*s of the 
clergy, iif whicii canoas tJie twenty-eightli conciiled 
to the patriarch of Constiintinople equal rights mid 
privileges with the Roman, to whom it merely gave 
jiirecetlenee of rank j ami ihtis the matter remained, 
notwitlistanduig the remoiistnuic^^ of the Roman 
legnie-i* BiocSy relwllioiis in Palestine and BgTpt 
were tlie inmiediate consec|uenc«^ of the diecre^ of 
tlie council of Clialoadoo wainst Dioscuros mid tlie 
Monophysites i and nol tiU after a long period of 
ecdcjflaitical contessts, during whah the Mf>nophy- 
sites were enlirely «epamted trom tlie ortlicxloi, and 
formwi a distinct church, did tlie Clialcedon formula 
of hiith obutija the autliority which it now lias in the 
Catholic, Greek, and many rrotestant dmrchcs. 

C HALCEDON V i a mineral inclmling several va- 
rieties, which have received distinct namej» in the 
EUts. It o<T!irs m snudJ veins, or in cavitici of Otlui'f 
minerals, and appeant to liave been farmed bj llie 
fikmttosi of silicious uuillcr. 



CEALBMA — CFIALMERS. 



1. Tfie common chalc*ed(jny luis a cloudy or inilky 
afi|M»aniiice v, lit-n held l)etw^<H'ii the eyv mid tlic U«rlit, 
It is sfmi-tniiiN[Jfirfiit, op only tnuialucent iri vurioiiN 
degTf».'5* Thfiiig^h soraiHiineH nearly wliiU\ its more 
coiiiinon colour ig greyj, more or less sluuicd wiUi 
blue, yellow, brown, gneen, 8;c. The sorffice h t>tb ii 
roiigb or uneven. Its fracture in usually even, 
lhou*fh seldom sinooth. It Is usually contalin^d iti 
aniyj^loid, poqiliyry, tpneenstoue, or Imniilt, *w m 
the tuivitici of tlu^se roc k?!. It sometimes tritver^es 
tliem in veiiis. Sometimes it occurs in nu'tallic 
veins, idso in rranite ajid gneUs. OlM^rj^tein, in the 
palatinate of tlte Klime, is one of tlie iM-st loadiUes. 
Fine specuueiw ore fo umt in tiie islruids of Fame. 
It IS found, also^ in \'ieenliito ajid Iceland, and bi 
Trt'vascus mine, in Comv,all, iji New South Shet- 
land, in Nova Seotia^and in many parts of Uie United 
States. It receiveij a ciiod polisli, and is much ^ised 
for rinj^-FtoiiPS, scab, &c. 

2. Another of Uie priucijifd viu'ieti*"^ is camelifln. 
The prevail inp^ colour of tliis vtu-iety Is red ; some- 
iimes it has a tinge of yellow or bri)wn, or is nearly 
wijite. Its colours, or their diflerent sliades, JMjnie- 
limes appear in spots or slripes^ or pTiidimlly jiasa 
into escli otJier. It Ls couuuonly st^uii-tnin^piuieut^ 
«oiiii*?times only tnin?>-bicenL Its ^'eolojrji^nl ^itujitjon 
is similar to that of common cliulcetlony^ wiiicli it 
often accompanies. The finest H|ierimenSp stjmetimes 
called Orientaf carneliun, come from Cambay, Siirat^ 
itc. in India, It is obtnincd, also, fnun Amhia^, Si- 
Ijeria, Sjinlinta, m\A Surinam. It is fcjimd on lake Supe- 
rior near Portaeertver, in Missouri, at Hert^ulanemn^ 
&c., in Massadmjsettij at Deerfield, It recdvcs a 
good polish, and U much employed for seolSj braoe- 
Ifets, &c. The iincieuts often eng[nived on caroelian* 

3. Sardonyx difl'ers fmai camel t«n in itJ? coloiu" 
only, which is redilish-yellow, or nearly orange, some- 
times wjtii :i tiiis:e oflirown. It often up pears bbiHLMJ- 
rul hy tnitisiiiitted lif^ht. It is fuiuid in Muj^suchii- 
bell-'>,at Deerfield, in ijreenstoiu*. 

Cll A hiyJE A , in ancicJit greo^iphy ; the wutlieriy 
pjirt of Bal>yloiiitt, towards And>ia mid tlie I'ersiaji 
^ulf, lyini;; west of the mouth of tlie Tii^is an*! Eu- 
phnites, formerly a fertile ctmntry. now biinru. The 
( /tmldeains were a Semitic trilie, and one of the most 
fijmotLs nation'i uf Asia. They were the first pei>[>le 
who wi>rked ui metals, and were not destitute of i\^~ 
tmnonvical kiiowleiltje. They founde^l tlie liaby- 
lonian and Assyrian empires. Their name rc^mained 
with the pnestluKid of the BabylouiaiLs, who*ie mem- 
\n*Th were employeii in lite worship of tJte Cfods, in 
exponoilin^ their .scriptures, protihe?iyuig, the prac- 
tice ii( medicine, interpiviln^ dreams, nlsu in eon- 
jurMlliin'i, nL'tcT'c, [I'-rrfhtoa^y, ^c. They kept their 
kno w li M I l;* '-. rn I iimii the y>eopk'. Sone of their 
writinjifH li-s\i U< i n luinded down to lis. It is sn|i- 
po^d lluii rlii ( ha IdeauH were originally catletl A>- 
phrnians.ivwi Jivnl on the Cjtucasus, and tliat they 
M*ttled on tlie Fcr^ian gnlf alwut 800 B. C. See 

V 1 1 A I. D.E A \ C II RISTI A NS. See 5^*, S^ri- 
an rAmfKi«J,and Christian* of Si Thoma*. 

(TIALK. S«^* L«me. 

CHALLEN(»K, to jim>rs. is nn objection eitJier to 
tlie whole panel or array, tlrnt is, tlie whole Inwiy of 
jurors rt»tumw1, or to the ;io//*, tlint is, to tJie iiirors 
tiKlividually ; ami it in either prrfntptory, iknt is, 
without a>Ni2Tiiji;[r any reasiin, or for eaujie assiigiieti 
A |»ert^mptory ciiallence i^^ allowed lo be made only 
by tlie jisHrty accuse*!, and ntJt liy tlie covemment, or 
pnmM.'nting officer, and only in caiiitnl cases ; and is 
'««id to be |»ennittGil on the ijfrouikl that a man is lia- 
ble to concejvi* a prejudice a^iinst fuiother frtmi his 
mere Umki and a{i|»eimuic4% for whitii he <ao gfivc 
no rtuiMjn ; aiul sut h umy be Uie case of ilie accused ; 



and it is conceded in fiivour of life, tliat, in such i 
he may exclude the juror Without as>i«;^uiiig^ any rt*- 
«on; and also on tlie ^omid tliat, by questianitt|r & 
juror as to any objection to him, his prejtalice may br 
tliereby excitwl aLiiiitst Uie j^risouer, who, to ave 
liimself from the eflectof such prejudice, is permitted 
to have him njecttHll. The gi^miii on whidi pereiup- 
tory eJiallen^e is ailoweiJ, siip[M>ses tlie prb<on<T*8 tifr 
to l>e in thui«;er, jind he is not entitleiJ lo it if !i« 
pleads in Imr or alititement ; for the trial of the>e 
pleas does not detide on Ms life. He must, before 
makiiijir such chiillenge, plead " Hot giiilty/* or some 
plea, the trial of which decider on his life, Harii 
pietided such a plen, the accused might, by the 
miui law, peremptorily challenge tliirty-fi 
biit the statute of Henry V^III,, c. 14, 
nuniber to twenty^ m felony, and the iiiiui.M- 
to tills mindier in some of the I 'nited States. By th 
act of contrrt*^ of A|»ril 30, 1790, a peremptory clia 
Icnge of thirty-five jurors ii* allowed in trials fortiv**! 
son, and tAveiity in tliose rases of felony nientioneil ii 
tlie statute. A cimllenge of tlie whole |>anel may 1 
mtide, Ijccjjuse the jury is illegally drawn or *nmuioi» 
ed, whereby it is not a legal jury ; and a chalh-ii^ 
of ttiis deM'riptitui may be nuide by Uie govi'niinefl|| 
as well as by the prisoner. Cluillenjie lo the (loU 
may be maile both in civil and crimiimT suits for cm 
as tliat tlie juror is an alien, not from the proper 
trict, not duly qualified tis a freeholder, not of suiti 
ble atre, gcc, or is near akin to one of the |»iirrles, i 
blasted, has been ffui I ty of felony, is interested, or l_ 
subject to any o tli e r except ion, accordirig to tiie coin* I 
raon principles of procetxling , or tJie provisions of Hitf I 
statute on tlie stibjecL In eoiirt-inartials, a prtsonefl 
who objects lo eitlier of the judges must ii^gti bii| 
reasons. In otlier wonds, peremptory c^tallensf^ aivl 
not allowwl tn these courts. 'J'he privilege oT cKrUJ 
IenjE;in|j^ here Ix^loiitj^s ec|ualiy to tiie prison m 
prosecutor. The riijfht ot rhiiUenging llw 
of accmrt-martial prevails on tlie continetn *, 
as well as in Enghind and Ameriesi. 

Chafhtige to fip^lit a duel is puiiLslmble, in Fn^iid. J 
Willi fine and impriMmnient. In iseveml of Itic Cj|iteir| 
States of America J this otfence is snbject to the I 
tiomd pimishment of inelif^ibility to miy public ol&ceyL 
either fur life or fur a linuttxl tei-m. See Duel, f 

ClIALMKHS, GLOHciR, a Scottish antiquary wAA 
miscellanefnis writer, was Wn in 174:;, at FfRtliabw%l 
in Ihuift'shire. Having studied law at Kdinbiir|^,llfl| 
nmioved to America, where he pnictiswl that profrvj 
sioii for upwards often years, till the colonies olrcbr-l 
ed tliemselvcs uidepeiulent. Mr Chabners Wiliff I 
keen loyalist, returned to Britain, where bi* .sum r- 1 
iugii recommendcti him to tire i^ovenuiient, and lieJ 
was, in 178LJ, apjsointed to the rtNpectable 
of clerk lo tlie Hoiml of Tmde. The dudes of thil] 
oJFBce he con tinned to execute, uritJi (UHi^iirte i 
ability, for tlie n^nuiiiKler of Ills life, a period i 
tliirty-nitje years, 

VrevioiLS to his appointment, he had dlslln^titslit^ 1 
himself by varions literary imdertaLiug^, imjlKukrlf j 
a work eiititJfHi " Politicul Arainls of the L^tiil^ C«*- 1 
lonies/^ which anf>eared in 1780 in 4io, titid maiti^j 
festeil a prfjfouml know led j^e of colonial liktory^bw^l 
uiul jioHcy. He had also publislie^l, in l7S:f, an E*»j 
limate of the Comi»4irative Streiigtli of Great Drimut^l 
I hi ring: tilt' present, mid four preceiliiio^ re^pis ; w>d^] 
in 1781, Opinions on Inten^sUin^ Sub]ect9 of l*uUie1 
Law ami t'ommercial l'olicy» arising fmm Americiuii 
Independence, die foniier work in miarto, Ihe 
in cK'tavo. Afier lus uppoiniment^ he Lran^fe 
attention in a great laeaisure from politii^l «4ii< 
bteruture. In 179(t, lie publiijheil liis life of D( 
I Jefoe ; in 1794, his life oi Thomas Ruddiioati, (a srtf | 
curious Ijotik) ; and in liie course of the few 
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qiMim yirarSt I'lmoiia pnni(ihlrL*^ ajwilopxifitj for those^ 
Jiiinself mcluded, wliu Jaul Mii-vt^l m iJur iiutiieiiLi- 
rity of tile Shakspeanp iimnu^'ripLs forj^nl by Mr Irt*- 
\amL 111 l«Otl, liu eilitfil the W!>rLs i>f Allan Ram- 
$ ty, with ail ebborat^ memoir of the poet ; in 1S05, 
tiie work«i of Sir Jmues Stewart of i'okness.also witli 
n life |jrei5xiK^i * mvd in 1800, the writings of Sir David 
Liji J*iy of the Mount, wliicli were enibellLshetl in like 
juiiimtT. The* fir>t volunH' of liis ** Caledonia,** wJiich 
ap^jrtiretl m IK07. in qtmrto, disjjlflyed a vast ex Lent 
of emclidon iiml researfJi. It proft:jt!*es to be an «<■- 
rniint, JiL<ori«:^iil mu\ topop;;mph.k'al^ of NorUi Hritaiii, 
from tile most ani^ieut to tlie |)resHiit times ; and tiie 
ori^gprial intention of the autlioi'^vas, Uiat it siioiild lie. 
ixmjpleted in four vohuiies, quarto, cati! omtiiininjj 
ueiirly u thoii^iand ]iages. Former historijiiis liad not 
pre-jtmied to tntpiirc any furdier l»ck into Stuittisli 
iiistory tluin tJie r**iijn of Camnore, tieserihinjfif iiU lie- 
fore timt time fw obsLiu-ily an<i fitble. Hut Chatmei's 
pkiniifi.'d fearlessly into tJie middle B)|i:es. and was able, 
hy dint of incredible pe>«nTJi, to |»ive a pretty el ear 
arconiit of tlie inluiljilaiiU of fJie northern part of the 
island since the lloiniui conquest, The hLstoriail ijart 
of hL< wofk, whi<"h orcupiei. the first %olnmeJs divid- 
ttd inh> perio'ls iijialo«oits Ui tlie dilferent mees who 
predominatetl in the eotmtiy t thus we have tin; Riv^ 
niLsIi period, Llie TjctisJi perimi, the Scottisli period 
(Iw'tween tlie tsuhjtiijntion of the Picts, and tite intru- 
sion of the Saxons nnder Maleoha Caiunore,) and tJie 
Seoto-Sjixon peritnl wliieJi pikLs with the accession of 
llolwrt Bruce. The remaimiijEf tliree volumes were 
destinetl to eontain a tojKi^mphical and historical ac- 
eoLUit of eaeii eounty, niid the second of tlie.se com- 
pleted his task so liar as the Lowlanils were eoiicern- 
etl, wiieji deatli stepped in, and arresfed the bu>y pen 
of die afiiiquary^ May 31, IH25. Mr Clmhners is 
iinderetood to have left die reinninder of lii^ great 
work nearly ready for the prt^ss; but hitherto^ no 
booklet J er luis veutured to publi:>ih it, 

C H A L O N S . There are two coiisiilejabk" ci tie^ n f 
this name ui France— CliaJonj^ur-iiaone and Cimlon^^ 
sur-Mame. The latter is the moat hnportanL An- 
ciently it WHS adletl Cataiaunum. It lies on the river 
Manje, and is the capital of the departiuerit of the 
Manie, It is 20^ miles east of Paris j Ion. 4^ 22' E. ; 
hit. 4Sf* 57' N. ; po^julation, 10 J84, Before the re- 
volution, it was the see of a bi^iop, and chief place 
of tlie (generality of ChanipaijTie. h has manufiic- 
tures of coarse woollen cloth ^ is well built, nnil con- 
tains » t Jot liic cat hinlral, ten chtirches, a piiblio li- 
hrai-y of 30,000 volumes, a museum, a IjotanicgHrtlen^ 
and a cabinet of natunil history. Attilu, tlie scour|c^e 
of Ixod, ivas here defeated by tiie Koniaiis after an 
ohstiunte and sanguinary content. 

CHALOTAIS, Lu[fi!5 Rf.nk ok Caradkuc ije i*a j 
attorney-general at die parliament of Reiines* He 
vfcTL^ bom at Renues, March H, 17!>1, and died July 
12, 17H5, He is celebrated chieJly for a work which 
he juibiished as^atnst the Jesuits, and for the les^d 
process iiistittiLetl apfainst him, which iiccelerated 3ie 
appromii of die French revolution. 

CflAMADli, hi miUuiry lano^uajje {jaTeuemlly de* 
rived from tJie Italimi chiatnare. to call), i-s a sJipml,. 
eidier by lieat of drum or soimd of trumpet, t*^ obtain 
a coiifereuce, when any matter b to be propoitxJ to 
the i'Jinny. 

C li A M BER. ForceEhii definrai catnertt an arclied 
njof or ceiling ; flerodotus usfs the word MyiaM, to 
sii^iiify a covered wa^*>n ; (Jttfried and Notker, two 
cairly fienniui mTiters, use knmnicr to deoobe a vault- 
eii clmmlw^r, the keeper of whicJi, as early as tlie time 
of king^ \ >iigiol>prt» was caUiHl camerarim. The puli- 
lic treasury of tlie princes was called in die ten(h cen- 
tury, c«w<»r« ; and in tierman, down to tJie present 
l>eriod, those h*uencts, an acqimiiiUuice wiUi wliwh 



Ls essential to the propter a*hninistration of die dilR r- 
ent deparUuents of ^ovt^rtiiiicnt, are culled cnm^ral- 
wusenscha/ten. Wonts derivetl fj"om \ine Latin term 
camrra are common in luodeni Ennijjean Iniiguug't*?.: 
tliti3i camera in Italiiin ; in French, rhnmbre t in tng- 
Yi^ifChambt^l in Genmui, hammer; in !5pnuL4i, tra- 
mara ; in Swedish, hi mar. In many languages, cA«m- 
ber Is u-^'d to dt^i^iiate a bnuich ot govenuneiit 
whose inemljers assemble in a coi-unon apartment : 
OuLs we have tile ciiinera aposiolica, in Rome ; camara 
fiefusticia^ in ^paUi ; chnmbrc firs depute 9^ m France \ 
katwnergerkht., in tiejrmany, 8iC. 

Chamber of a cannon, hi artillery ; that part of the 
btirt* of a caiinoii i^liich receives tlie powder with 
which it Ls cluirge<i. 

Chamt>er of a mortar ; the s|>ace where the jiowxlcr 
lies. 

Vhamfper uf » nthie; fJie place where die charge of 
powder is lodged that is to be usetl for blowuig up tJie 
works. 

Chamher of a haUeru ; a place sunk under groiuKl 
to hold die ijowder, Txjinbs, &c», «o us to presene 
du'm from rain or luoiNtnre, 

Chamber ^f a iock Ls tlie space bt^'een tlie pates of 
a l<3€k in a canal, in wliich tlie barge rises and siiiks, 
so as to |){uss tJie locrk. 

CHAMBKR, iMrEniAL, The inijierial cliamher 
(in Genaan, Retchskammergerichf} was a court of the 
(Jeriami empire, eslablislied at WeUlar, near tlai 
Rhine. It was iostitute<l by the emperor Maximiliiin 
I., in I19i)» In I80(i, when ttie tlennnn empire wns 
dis<?rilvpii, this cotirt, of coiu*se, expiretl. I'he impe- 
rial cluimlier luul concurrent jurisdiction witli tJie 
antic coimcil (q. v.) at Vienna, and was intende<l, 
imionr odier thini^s, to adjust the disputes Ijetweeii 
the iMerent independent members of tlie tienm^u 
einpinv. imd aJao such as anise lietwecn theuiand t!ie 
emperor. The intention of tliis establishment cer- 
tainly was gtxwl. ami its eftWt. at first, bencticL-il, 
Hut tJie jmmense mass of cum^s which cjjme lie fore, it, 
tojafetJicr with the national peiiantry of the t Germans, 
eventually <»ccasionfsl tlie protraction of ttw? processes 
to an inLenainable lengdi. liy tlie eimditions of die 
fw^aee of Westplialia, after die tliirty years* wiir, par- 
ticularly by the treaty of Osniilmr^, in l(i48, the im- 
perial chamber was comj^iosetl of a Catholic judc:ef 
tbor ))resideiits, nitnied by the eni|>eroi" (two Catlioucs 
and two P rotes tauLs), and fifty coiuisellors, twenty-six 
of whom were t?atliolicSj ami d»e rest P rote is hints. 
After tluvt time die ini^bcfB of tlie ciMirt were much 
reduced- 't he sentencen were without iip(^ieal, but 
were oft<'n powerless, because tlie different German 
princes fn^qtirntly refused to allow thejo to be exe- 
ciiteil in tlieir t<'rritories. Thehistoiyofdip imperiRl 
clianiljier atlords nivitZier instimee of tJie correcttw'^s 
of Napoleon's juLl;»inent in dissolving die ffibric ot[ 
tlie German einptre, conformably to tlie deiuaiids of 
theaf^B, 

CllAMBRRLAtN ; a court officer, ori^nully em- 
ployed, as the name indic4it4'-s, either to take clunrije 
of tlie private apartments of the kuig, or of the trea- 
sury, calhsl^ in tlie tentli century, camera. (Set) 
Chamber.) The golden key » which is wont by tiie 
dmiid>erlains of die Kiiropean courts on two small 
g<ildeii biittofis (as well as Uie buttons tliemselves, 
when tlie key is omitted), in; licates, also, the ori^^iu 
of the otRce. At present tJieir employment (when 
dieir office is not merely nominal) is to attend on die 
persiins of tlie princes and tlieir consorts. There is 
generaily a chief or higfi chamberlain. This officer, 
'm JiJigland, is called iord great chamherhin of Eng- 
htnd. 1 lis otBce is one of great auti4iuity and honour, 
l>eing ranked as the sixth jjrral otfitM.i of tlie Eusflish 
crown. He tllress<ft8 aiwl iindrexses die Itinaj before 
and after the coronation. There exijjts, also, ii lord 
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diaml^rliiin of the housebM, a tonl riuimberbin of 
the queen's bousdioM^ ^i% tn ^l% Lltere are almost 
Hjj many chamljerlaia^ ns cluiiulx-rs. 

Chuinberlam of London is tlie filBcer who kpepti the 
city money, wlikh b lakl up in a cJioiwImt uf Lmwloin, 
III GulUiJudL He ali^ prc^idt^s o%er Uie ailkirs 
of masters aiiJ ufiprt'iUic*:^** makes free of the 
eity, &c. 

CHAMBERRY, or CHAMBERI (aQCtenilj Ca- 
fmeriat Vamerntmy and C4tmeriacum) ; capital of Sa- 
\'oij, at tlie ctMifliiX af two small rivers^ ncittr Ihe 
Isete; 121 posts £. Lyoits; km. 5° 55' E. ; lot. 45" 
2^' N. ; population^ 1 1^ 991 ; houses, 19S5. It Is a 
bisliup's se€. It contulna a cathedra t, two parish 
diuniies, fourteen converts, four hospitals, a college, 
m\d a public Hhrary. In its vicinity are excellpnt 
batlts, much freqyenKrtl Ln siiiimi**r. It is sltuatrd in 
a delightful vallt'y, and is dcftmled by a cattle phic- 
ed on an eminence. Its suburbs are large and fete- 

r; ail the house^s liave iiiazzas. It has ooosideF- 
nianii&cttirei and dJstilleries.^At this place the 
emperor Sigismund erected the earldooi of Savoy 
into a dtikedom, and it ^fia onoe the reeldeDce of the 
pruMres ; but, after the cotirt was mnaved to Tmin, 
it lost Its splendour. 

CHAMBEUS, EfifitAtac ; a miscelljineoiis writer, 
and compiler of a popuhu* dictionary of nrts aiitl 
adences. He was a nativt* of Mdton, in Wesimore- 
land> and was educated at a sicliool at Kemtal^ under 
tJie fiitlier of Uie celebrated bishop Watson. On 
leaving !>chool, he wa^ apprenticed to J. Senex, a 
matlieinatical mstniment and g^lube uuiker tn London. 
Here he acquired sudi a tiisteTor tlie stiitly of science, 
and mjide ao much proficiency in il, iliat he not only 
formed Uu^ dniigii of compiling bis fiyuous Cyclopa;- 
din, but actually wrote some of the articles for it ibe- 
hintl hk master**; co miter. The first edition of this 
work ¥ras publislied in 1736 ^ tn 2 vols, folio ; and 
Chambers was soon after chosen F. R. 5. Two sub< 
seqitent ediikms, in 1738 and 173'3, appeared pre- 
vioiisly to his death, whkh liappened May 15, 17-10. 
Several improved editions of ttie Cyclopaedia have 
been publbhi^d, and it has served as the basis of 
many t^ul)^* qiieiit works. See Rerty Abraham. 

CHAMBERS, Djivm; a Scottish historical and 
le«ftl writer^ of the suxte^ith ceBtmry ; was a native 
ofRoss-ahire. He received his education in the laws 
aad theology at Abeideen college , and afterwards 
pununi h» ^udles in the former brunch of know- 
ledfe in Frunce and Italy. The earliest date ascer- 
lahMsd lu hLs life is bis etudyiiif at Bologna under 
Marianus Sooenus ui 155G. S^n after, returning to 
Wt iiathra cxmnfry, be assuiaed the eleric&l offices of 
anoa of Study and chancellor of the diocese of 
Ko^i&, His time, however, seems to have been de- 
votiHl to the legal profession, which was not then in- 
compatible wiui the clerical. In 1564 he was ele^ 
vated to tlie bendi by his patroness queen Mary, to 
wfiu»e fortunes be was fiiithfidly attncheti thi\>ii|rh 
life. He was one of tlie biirli le^ fimrtiiLUumes en- 
trusted at this time with the duty Qi compiling mhl 
pnUiihhig tlte ini^ of th« Scottish parliament. IJie 
■BMilt of the labours of these men was a volome, now 
known by tlie title of " the Bhick Acts,'* from the 
letter in whicli it b printed. After the fortunes of 
Ills nustrecs eitperiencwi an overthrow. Chambers, un- 
able to protect hifuself fmm tlie w rutli of the ascend- 
ant party, ixuid it necessaij to take refuge in Spain. 
He here espMfinoedm bflMioiiil protection fttim king 
Philip, to whom he most have been sHvogly recora- 
meiKled by his feith, ami probably also die tran^qic- 
tioiii in whidi he had iiitety been enaageit Subse- 
Igwttfy ntiving to Fnmee, be publUlied, ni 157:^, 
MMv Ahig/f A imu If* Ro^ tie Francr^ Jn^te- 
tmre^ ft £boM9, which he dedicated Ui Henry II L 



His chief anthority in tliis work was tlie fiibuUiua , 
narrative of Boece. In I57y be ptibllslied other twi^l 
works in tlie French Language, La Recherche ^fct J 
nn^larUcM^ ie» plus remarkuQet concemani I* Etiaitl 
d' Ecosae, and Ducoura de la legitime tucarstion *fcf 1 
fermnes auje pouiftmns dea leurt parent ei du gott^ 
vernemtni ata pHmeeaaea aux empirea ei rtt^aume. 
On the return of quieter times he retununl to hii 
luiiive country, where be was, in the year 1586^ i 
stored to the bench, in which sittaiUon lie coaiinued] 
till bis deadt in November, 1592. 

CHAMBORD; a castle, park, and village, witJ 
the surrounding territory, comprising 5000 acres < 
forest and twenty-tliree iarms; die whule groiuu 
einbmces H,00tF ncres. It is situated in the \ 
ment of Loire^ud-Cher, near filois. It 1 
by tile French nation as a present to tlie son of I 
nuirdered duke of Berry, the young duke of BiiP-1 
deaux ; bot the conduct of the nunistry in this o&ivj 
did not meet with the approliatiuu \3>i the public T 
Tlie splendid castle of Cluimbonl is situated in the J 
miildle of a park, enclosed by walls extending 4 * ' 
leagues. It contauis 440 rooms, 13 large tCBUC 
uim) stalls for tlie reception of VWO hiwses. It ' 
built, ill the Cotliic style, by Primation, for 1 
I., and completetl under Louis XlV^ llene 1 
I . indulged his inclination for gallantry ; here the ttrta~| 
first sprang to life in Fmnce; and hero king Sii 
laus Lecsuiiiky resided for nine years. Ln 1745 H J 
was given by Louis XV. to maiahal Saxe, who die4 ] 
tliere in 1750. The emperor Napole<^m i^t^v^^ the dtvl 
mains of Chambord to tlie prince of ' 'erthr- 1 

iei'). and constitutpti it the prindpn. ^nmul 

When tlie widow of tlie marsiial offered Uie ej»late for J 
sale, a compioiy was formed, whicii bougtit it for] 
1 ^4:f JOOO fnuiks, and gnve it to the tluke of Bordeau 
tn the name of tlie people of France, on the i * 
his baptism. May 1, VM\. Several lid 
prints of Chmiibord, wiili descriplJons, were | 
ed by Eugelmaim, Paris, vmt ; also a laf» _ 
graph by Isabey, the largest of the kind lir^ 
rmnce. 

CHAMBRE ARDENTE(fV«icA; burning 
ber) ; formerly, in France, a clmmber iu wh" 
prisoners of high rank were tried by 
The cliamber was hung witli bUick doth. 
Francis IL, in the sixteenth century, estahliilied J 
court to try tjie Protestimts, who were usually < 
demneil to be biinied, the people called this courl^ 
likewise, cAam^rr ardenict in allusion toils sentences* J 

CHAMBRE INTROCVABLE {Frwmh; th«] 
chamber not to be found) ; an apDeUatiOfi thai 
bestoweiL in ridicide,on Uie Fmndh chamber of d 
pnties, which met after the second reston 
Loub XVIIL, for its coldness and anti-nationality. | 
Ibis appellation lias been preserv ed. 

CHAMELEON {chatmtlm, Daud.); a mm 
reptiles belonging to the aawkm or Iimrd4ike oidi 
a native of parts of Asia and Africa. The very i 
markabte power which these auima* 
changing their colour, and at pleasure prodiichig I 
suocsesBioa of ikh and beautifully varied tlnt^ o%er < 
the whole body, at a very early period called tlie at- ^ 
tention of observers to their habits. AriitoUc \ 
left a very perfect description of the chameleon^ I 
tlte eleven til cliapter of his seooml book on the I ' 
of animals. Various poets and fiibulists have^ at < 
ferent periods, cootribitled to Its oekbriij, i 
inacciuaie or fiuidful j ep e es entations, I 
it fiu- morv of a pfodigy than nature ever < 
to be. 

The «kin of the chuMjAeoB b coBiposed dtmi 
of small, sialy grekii, and, WMler oniiutfy < 
f^tances i< of a greenbh-ffiey colour. The , 
form of the budy resiiin£ one of the lisml^ 1 
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trujik is couiprfs<^l, and ilw hack higlily ridg^tl or 
t uaing. The ixTiputi or (Mwtf riur part af ilie head, 
w flevateil pyromiditally ; the tyes ore iurgts pro- 
jet-lmg^ iiir oulw'iirib, ytlftUjiosteiitirelycovirwl over 
by Ll»e sJiiii, extvpt ijDiiM^iut*ly oppositi? tJie iJUpiL 
Wluit is still nmre >iiipriiifljr, tJii^ t'yt'> ore cti|.ialle of 
iuo\iiig indf^peiidHiitly of parh ^tlwi\ UiLIhj; difFc-n-ut 
dint'tiofis at the siiiiie moment* Then' h oo visiliEe 
txtenial ear ; die tonjstie is fle*iliy, cyUiidrioiU luitl 
ciipabip f>f great i^ldngRtioiJ ; the tttlJi are Irilobeti?. 
The first ribs unite widi the stemiini, the sucw^^nling 
w'jtJi tJieir correispiHiidpiitii of tlie opp{)<>ite side, en- 
cb^iii^ the abckmieji iiJ a periect eirtle. Each of tlie 
feet lias five tot^s, but these lire $4?pitmted into two 
portionii (one coritninuig" two and the other tlm^e 
l(>es) Ijy ttie skiii^ whicli covers ttiem entirely to tJie 
nails. The IbjI Is long^^ niuiiit^ and preJieJiiiie, or 
cnpable of i»TBL'ipni|T tw«K or bniiidi(^ to sustain tln^ 
uiiinmL The kmjps of uie fliaineleon are vesicular, 
and ^i larjEre tJiat, when uiAated to the utmost, tJie 
whole ImkIv iMX'onies ahiiost tJiuis|iarent- With tJie 
dHTereiit clegrrees of hifliitioiii, tlie surfaee uutler- 
o:<w»-s ehnnfjes of coionr, owinj^ to tlie variationii pro- 
dtieetl ill the distrihution of the blooil, and not, mi 
Jirts been &bled, by ttte auinml asstiuijng' the colour 
of the body upon wliich it trnjipeiis to be placed* it 
is st'Jinely possible to ^^^tJless tuiy ilking more ciirituis 
or beautifnl than tlip rapid tnuLsitious from hue to 
hue, pxhibite<i by the diameleon, when tyxni^ed to 
motion. 1 he elmineleoiis are all exeeediiigly slow, 
dullp and almo*»t torpid. The only pail wnidi tliey 
move will I relerity is tlieir long tongue. This or- 
gan ts rJothf^, nt its extremity, with a viscid, gluey 
innriis, aiid is darteti out for Uie |niqiose of captur- 
ing insect^s, n[K>n whieJi the animal subsists*. As tlipy 
fewJ hut (jreldom^ and are frequently seen iiihaluig the 
air, lo iniiftte tlieir IxHlies as above mentioned, an 
rlent oliservers conehide^l that they feil altogether 
on air ; btil e loser attention to their habits lias «»liown 
t Imt they require a diet ratlier mort* j^uUstJUitiaL Three 
or four speeies are well knoivii, ai^d are nativei^ of 
Afriea and tlie Mohicca island**. They pass tlit-Lr 
llvesi nltoe^etlier upon trees, feeding upon Kmall in- 
serts, for which their lonstruetion Slows them to lie 
]KTf«'<'tly ailapt^ed. Doubtless neT.v s|>ecies will 
iie adde«l to tlie eatalogne, as tJie countries of 
which they are natives sliall be more liilly ex- 
plored. 

CHAMOIS {anmj»e rupicapra. Pall.); 8 well 
known species of the genu* antfhpe {q» v.), found 
only in high, monntuinous n»giom*j, where they feed, 
in tmnll flocks or families, on the btghest cliffs af 
fording vegetation, wliieli are almo**t inaeeessible to 
man. The cliniaois are exceedingly shy, and have 
very acute sense?^, so that it is onl jliy grccit patience 
and skillj tliat ttie hmiter can come siSficiently near 
to shoot them. I'bey are so swift, ajid leap witli m> 
much vigoiU", and with such sureiip«i of fotit, as to 
reuder it iii^HJSsilile to overtake tliem in n fair 
tliase. 

Hence the himters of the Alps, where a few of 
tills species are still found, are obligeiJ to encounter 
die greatest perilji in purMiit of this fiivourite game * 
and, owing to the occurrence of sudden fogi$, storms, 
nvnlanchen, andvmnous acciilents, mayah^-Bys be re- 
gardetl as placiunf their live^ In great Jeofmrdy. 
Chamois are fouml among the mounlflins of the rim- 
casian mnge,nnd among tlie heights* of Llie I linialaya, 
in greater abundance tluui in ilie Alps mid VyreneeSj, 
where they an* so closely purstiiMl^ 1 heir flesJi h cod- 
sidered a very sujierior article of fiMnl ; but whether 
it is in fact mm-h 1 letter tlian diat of other animals of 
the mitelope or deer kind, may reasonably Im; tloubt- 
ed. The skin of the (Chamois is wrought into b soft, 
phobic Iciitlirr, well known by tlie name of the ani- 



nml fumlslimg it. During tlie winter, the dinmoh 
keeps in the caverns luid hollows of the ixxk*. Its 
voice is a short, sluirp whittling or blowing. Two 
and sometimes three young art* |3roduceil at a birtli. 

The chnmois is al»ouL three feet in length, and two 
feet high ; its head reseiiible» that of ihe domestic 
goat* but tlie nostrik are ie^s^ and Uie upper lip not 
mt prominent. It has no muswile nor heard. The 
horns are six or seven iiiches lofig, round, ftlnKNit 
siiii>oth, at first stmigbt and iierpeiidicular, And sud- 
denly tenuinating in a hook directed backwanb, and 
slightly dowiiwank. There are no inrmitrSt* nor 
cutaneous apjiendages or glands, In front of the lower 
port of the neck. The iikin is clothetl witli two sorts 
of Imir — a very abundant and brownish woolly, and 
a dry^ and frangible, trilky liair, varying with tJie sea- 
sons, upon tlie body exclusively^ of a rather dee|> 
brt>wn ill winter, of a bro^Ti fiiWTi colour in smnmer, 
and iltghtly ijTey in the spring. Both sorts of hair 
are grey at the base tlirougboul the year. Tlie head 
is of a pale yellow colour, excepting a black-brown 
Imnd, which commi'nces near the nose, antl emis nt 
tlie base of the Itorus uikI ears, after surroiuidiug tlie 
eyes. The Lfiil is black. Ihe in>ide of the tJiiglis 
and ihe *^ars are white. The hoofs are concave Tie- 
neaili,and tcrmiimte by a projwting cdge.esjieciaHy 
on the outside. Ihe female closely res*^iid)les Uie 
male, excjept that she is much smaller. The kkb 
are of a deep yeilowisih c^ilour, having the under .jaw, 
botli sides of tlie head, and the tlirotit, wliite. lliere 
is a black band, bej^ inning at the comer of the moutli 
on each cheek, surrounding the eye, and eiuiing on 
the forehead, without m«*eting the liajid of the other 
side ; end of the tail black ; thighs white ; a dorital 
tuiCj, cn>5,seil by a transverse one, upon the shoulders. 

CHAMtlMILE. See Camomi/e. 

CHAMOMILE. Roman {mtthemis nobiiu, IJn.)j 
a pereiuiial plant, native of Em^pe, and flowering in 
JuiK* or July. ChaniomJle flowers, such as they are 
found in the shops, are white, desiccatt^!, of u very 
nnuualic and rather pleasant smell, and of n very 
bitter and warm taste. They ecintain aii essential 
oll^ of n fine blue colour, a gximmo-resciious priiiciple, 
ounpfaor, and tanniu. Water Riid alcohol dissolve 
thHr active principles. The Roman cliamnmile is a 
moderntely euer^eUc stimulftntj, |»osses>ing, <m ac- 
count of its bitterue>s, some tonk* proj^^-rties, v%-hicli 
have rt n<lereil it a popular remedy for a iimuber of 
diseases. It is employed with success to stimuhite 
tlie tligestive functions In tiysjHq>sia, chlorosis, gout. 
In flatulent colics, Jkc It is also advantageously 
used in slight intermittent fevers, ami spasmodic 
at!W*iions, A strong infusion taken wann, and in n 
large quantity, provf»kes vomiting ; in consequence 
of wliich, it is iL'ii'il In this n>onner, espei^inlly in 
Nortli Anienca imd Eiigbnid, in oriier to assiit th« 
nctitui of emetics. It is also administered with ad- 
vantage as an anthelmintic, 'the i'ommon cJianuv 
mile {matricftnu c/iamOTmita, Lin.) is now out of usf^ 
i:^ee Camoimlf, 

CHAMOIJST, r[L\MOUNIS, CHAMOUMX, 
or CHAMOIX ; a town of Savoy, in I'pper Fau- 
ciguy ; twelve miles E. S. E. Cliamberry , lorty-two 
8. E. (Jeneva ; population, 1500. It is situatisi in a 
celebmtefl vale, whieli lies N. of moiit Blanc. S. E. 
of the lake of Geneva ; eighteen ^niles kmg, and one 
and a lialf broad. The river Av\^ flows througii tJie 
cejilTP of it» The scenery sumttindlng the vale is 
imri^'alled in beauty tuul grandeur. It b 3.'K)0 feet 
above the sea. It is visited by all Lravellers iit 
Switxerland^ 
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* Tbe larmkr i> a construction apppDdrd to the eye* nf 
rariouA animalj of the deiT kind,^c^, (or whicti Uiere is ua 
Ent^uli aAmc. It* u»c is uukuowu. 
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CHAXfPAGNEi before the i-pvohitio!i,a rountry 
of France, border*^ E. by Lomiiiie iiiid Frandie- 
Comte, S. by Byrgruiuly hikI INiveniois, \\\ by the 
Lsk of FtBJice ojid !'ii:^nly, imd N. by F binders. It 
is about 195 mileji in It ii^^b, iiiid 135 tartkad. The 
lanil is ferliJL% audi product's this felebraled wine 
called afl^'r its imiiie j oi^Hi miicJi ^jmii luid pasturasre, 
Troyes was tlie capital. Fop iib lion, l,t^rK),<KX>. 
Squartj mile?i, 11,880. It now thnus tJit? wliole at 
the departiuenl-8 of Ardennes, Martie, ITpper MHrtie» 
Aube^ ami part of ttiu^ of Yoiuia and beiue^iid- 
Manie. 

CIJ AMPAGNE h a wine which is miide chiefly in 
tile dejimluitHit of the Munip, in tlie ci-tifvant prov- 
Uice Ciuun|«ig^ne,iind Is conunouly divideii inlo mer 
ttJid moununn wines [vm$ de la. riviere de Mtirue, and 
vina de ia montagnc de Reims) j tl»e fonuer being, for 
the most pint, wldte, the buter, red. Not ^1 of 
theae wines are sparkling or frotirinjo^, tliough by tlie 
name cAampagne, is genentUy understood isueij wine 
^as has been subjected to un imperteet fermcntatioUj 
and contaiiw a quantity of carLwnic acid gu.^, peii- 
eratefl during the iiiseusiljle fernientiition in tlie Ujt- 
tie, wliich h liiiiengng^ed on remuvhig the preivsun* 
by which it w'^s detaiiuii in solalion. The briskej^t 
wines iire not alwiiys tiie best ; tliey are, of course^ 
tJi*5 most defective ui true ^ iuoiLs qiudity ; and the 
smail portion of uleohol which ihey contain iiiuue- 
ditttely cjicapes fmnx tlu- froth us it rises on the siir- 
iUce, viury\n*( with it the aronuij and leaving tJie 
Jitinor Uiiit reuiaiiH iji tlie gbss nearly vapid. For 
it Iiiis l>epji $(huwn, by Humboldt, that^ wheji the 
frcith h coUeile*! luider a l>ell-gfiass surrounded with 
ice, tlie ak^hol Ijeeoines condensed on tlie sides of 
the vessel. Hence, the stilly or tiie creaminn- op 
tiliglitly spurklhior Champagne wines {vinn crema/tJi^ 
or demi-moussejij) lux* mon* hif;;:hly vahietl by con- 
noisseurH, and fetch gi^ater pdces tlian tlie full- 
ffotlungf wine* {mtit grand matutetur) . By icii i g the •le 
wines before they are used, llie tendency to eflen eijce 
is hi some degree repressed- lint, when tliey lire 
kept cool, tills precatition is unnecessary. In gen- 
eral, it may \w oh>erved tliat the \ ine>iirds on tlie 
Ijanks of tlie Manie supply the choiceist witHSft, aikl 
tiiat tlie quality degenerates in pruiiortion as they 
recede from the river. Among the white wmes of 
Champagne, the first rank is generally assigiietl to 
tfaose 01 Sillery, tlie pnxiuce of tlie vineyanls of 
Vcfwiay, Mailli, Raiunout , $lv. t)( tlie lleipLs moun- 
tain wines, tliost^ of Verti, Venteimy, Mailli, Bousy 
tmd St Basle, are most esteeini*tl ; but tlie Cloa 
St Thierry furnisher perlmps the finest red Cham- 
pagne. The soil of tlie principul vineyarvls through- 
out Cliampagne is composed of a loose marl, resting 
on dialk, and MJiaetirae* mixed wit!i flint«j. For tlie 
manufiicture of die white Cbmiqiagne wines, black 
graj^es are now geiienilly ustxL In making tlie mi 
wines, tJie grajie'* lire irtxldeii l»efore they are intro- 
duced inte the vat. Clumiiuigne, wlien well made, 
Bod place.! in cool celhu^, wiil ret^iin its giKnl qaali- 
ties iVom t^n to twenty yenrs. For further inf<irma- 
tion respecting tliis delirious liquor, atai the ml of 
jnnking it, !»ee A. H endersi>ii*s fiiMor^ of jHcivnt 
and Modem /fmet, London, lH*i4, 1 voL,'4lo, 

( • 1 1 .\ M P A C; N E, Pn i u e, an eminent t«vinter, \nis 
liorn lit linissels, in llKli?,mid went to Fiiris in lli:^!, 
where he wus ufterminls appointetl painter to th** 
qui<eii Maria tie Medieis, who gave iihn tlie dir* ctiou of 
mt piiinting> fttr iJie Luxembourg. He conmu need 
Uie Guleric dtx Hommes idtittrts. In tlie suburb 
SI ilncquiss he painted six picture*, for the Cs^llelit«»^. 
TMr cntiroli conuiius a crucifix by him , wliicii, tlmiigli 
poUitfd on ft horiiontal suifuce. aiiiiears !o tbe mast 
practised eye to be perpfiidiculiir. Tbe iMninlingis ui 
Lhe diuijie of tlic Sorbunitc uri; ajnong bi^ Wbt >A'orks. 



He was dtrertor of die aiiidemy of fine arts* When 
he begun to fi'el tbe infirmities of age, be retirrtl to 
tile I'ori koyal, where his daughter \\i» a nun. She 
uSbnled him lhe snhjeil tor "a beaiitifid |taijitlng. 
She Ls reiireM.'nled seated, a protracted fevtr luiviiig 
brought iier to tlie vvr^f of death, given up by the 
pl«ysicians. She is praying with a sbster of ilie con- 
vent, and regains ber health. The figure of tlie 
tUiiighter, puirtK ularly her head, is of extraordinary 
Ikeauty. lhe museum of Paris possesses, be«dr^ 
this pniuting, six oUiers of tlie siuue artist, ainoiig 
wliit:h are a Lord'x Sttpptr iinil a Mater Doiorom. 
Nymeriitjs works of Iun are al^ to lie found at Parb, 
and stiilterL^ tliruuj:;Ii imuiy towns of France, Cham- 
pagne was very eonscientioas. He would never 
[uiiiil uak(*4l figures. He dpser%'e.s a very high pj[a*v 
amongst tlie i^auitATs of tlie Flemish schouL He 
diinl in 1(>74. 

CHAMPARTY, or CllAMFERTY {eampi par- 
ftiif^ because tlie parties in chatuparty agree to dn lile 
die land, &c., in question), is a bargain widi tJie 
i>laintiH or defendant in any *uit, to have part of tlie 
laid, debt, or other Uiing sued for, if tl»e party that 
imdertakes it prevails diereiu ; whereupon the ciiaoH 
Ix*rtor is to carry on the party*s suit at his own ei- 
jieiisc. It Ls a s]5ecies of nininteiiance, and ptmyied 
m tlie smie manner. See Maimttmance. 

CHAMP C I , OS. This was, trttm tlie conimeneiv 
inent of luotlern history, ajid longafter^vank,a pbce 
atithoriied by the bws made by sovereigns for the 
purjKJse, and consecrated to pjtriiculrir coud;iit*^ be- 
tweeji those who wishid to determuie, ui iliet mafl* 
ner, eitlier a kwsnit or dispute of honour. This vmOke 
wvi^ also given to ilte place set apart for tour- 
namcnts, 

CHAMP D*AS1LE; a settlement of French sol- 
diers, in the jirovuvce of Te\:Ls, wliich was put down 
UI its iidlwicy by the government of Mexico. 1>ectMtse 
Spiiin was luiwilling to permit it* existeJice on llie 
iMiixlers of ibat state. In tJctober, iSl8, tlie cxiJo- 
uists were dispersed by a pnrty of Spanish troops. 
(*eneral Lalh-mand, who wus banished from Fnuice, 
and resided in New Orleans, ccdiecteil theni ii|;Bili, 
vAv[ Ird most of them to a colony e^stahlislieJ !»y 
I J VII. Ji rmignints on tJie Tombigliee, in lite sint* of 
.\ J , 1 1 u i n;u 1 he district where they settled, and juift 
iii u 3jh Sj they purclnisetl, while tbe resi was gnuicc^l 
Ihem, vias c^llcil Marengn, mwl the capital wliirh 
lliey built was called JigtevUie, Aigleville wa* 
founded principally imdex the direction of gi'iierais 
ClauEel mid Lefehvre De-snonettes. In tlie treaty rui»- 
cluded by die Cnitetl Suites with Spain, in 181U, re^ 
H[>ectJng tlie cession of Floriiia, Texas was given up, 
widioiit resene, to New Spam, At tlie 



tbe republic of Texas was lonued,iuider a pmiiltat| 
general James Long, wiio wus joined hj 9Prmm 
I'renchmen from die Cbimp d'Asile. The atpllal 
was Ntieyihcfiig. This iiepublic, likewise, wa» Bom 
ilis!^)tved, and genenil Long rtHunietl to tlie l^nltid 
States. Tex&S; at pn'sent^ belongs to the United 
Mexican States, formuig a i4irt of the state of 8ail> 
lander. See Texas mul .Saw Felipe. 

Cn AMP4)E.BATAiLLE (Jirtd t^f baiUe), m mi- 
htary language, is die pnaiiul tm which an nctkm is 
fought. The oomnmnder w ho uliiiges his advenii^ 
(o quit tills ground, and abandon it Ui iiiin, obCttinft 
tlie victory. 

CHA.MP-DE-MARS, or DE-MAI {eampua Jl*r- 
im»Y The cantpua Martiua was a birge heiil on tlbe 
lil>er, in ancient Home, near Uie modern Ponti* 
Molle, Aficr tJie expulsion of the last kingi wImi 
i\-as the owner, it was coiisecraletl lo Miira, mud 
seneil die Roman yoiiih for a phice of nuliiary exr.r> 
cise. TJie |ieiq>le used to assemble Uierc lor tbe 
electiun of luagisti'atcs^ and Uie place was adunied 
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With splendid bulldinps ond rows of pillars. At a 
Silwirt diiitiiiK'r jipprantHl the totiih of Au^HStii*^ and 
tlie I'aiiUieiHU now Uie Maria rotunda. Wlieii Uie 
Fmnks Imtl etinqueiT'd tlie (iaiii!*, in 48Ci, ll^ey lield 
Ureir piiUlic iisseiiibHes, acfortiiiitr to llie tieniiaii ens- 
Wm^ iji the o()«ii air. In the* fiftli imd t>acf«*ediij^ 
<'eiiturics, these asse mblies were <*aUtMl, from the tiiiie 
of meeluig, Mar€hjieltis. In the fitli ceiitnry, tliey 
were Inui^tVrrecl by P«'pin, the fhUier of llmrh'- 
iBflg[iie, to tJiP inontJi of Mny, and railed Uie Mwy- 
Jle^ ; but the j>liiiii where tlie Fniiikish kin*^ nn- 
noally reviewixl tlie anny^, liad the name of the Jietd 
of Mttnt^ or the fyumpia Marlius. At tlie May-fieldii, 
the km|tr was pre>>t*nt witli tiie inendiers of his court, 
die blsiioj]*, the nobler, and tfie people* The lutter^ 
luiwever, lonif ne^leetetl the |)rivile^eufattem1anre» 
mid were at leii^h deprived of it. All queAtions re- 
hninff tf* publiciiIikLri^ sudi as war, peace, tJie enseU 
KU-nt of kiws^ were dw^kled by the miijority, Pepin 
called together only the nobLiity luul tine cleTiry ; but 
Chnrleniugne onlened that every count should hrin*r 
wjtii him thirteen assessors, or the siime nnmber of 
tiie nio^t res[>ectnble men wiUiLn liis Jiu:i>(!iction, to 
re{>reseiit the peiiple m the /[jenenil asfk^mhly. The 
lii^t desceiithmLs of Capet departed from thb usa^e ; 
but Philip IV,, who reified from 1:^85 ia 1314, re- 
stored tlie tJiird estate, by calling togetlief delegates 
from the cilice. 

The movleru t'iumip-ile-Mars In Paris is an exten- 
sive phiiii, siirromuled by tJ*enches, ni>d funiisheil 
witli a foiirfiiid row <if tret's on encli si<le of 'it. The 
Freiicb giianb, ijud the yoiuior meu in tlie military 
Nciiool, ijse<l it for their place of exer«'i«\ l>urint« 
Ujie revolution, piihlic festiviiLs were celebnitetl, and 
race-i! took place here. Kven Louis XVL aiul his 
ikmily took part in the pre^Mimtions made here, in 
1790, for a great fiie de fa federaiiofif which was 
succeedi?il hy scenes of tumuft and hiocMyitMi In 
iSla, NajH>let>ri jjelect^-d Uie ClLani|Mle-i\lars for the 
scene of a general assembly of the French of the 
witlj eenlnry. He determined, alter his n*tnni from 
ElUi, to lay before tlie represt^nta lives of tlie nation 
the articles of a supj.leiaenlary <'oiistiti»tion, called 
the j4ete atidiiimmd, wliich be had dmwn up in tlie 
ionn of tlie Fnudush fapitularies, mid thus, by an 
jropofiing show, to establiih the l«|^ity of bLs secon<i 
ocoesHbn to the throne. This meeting was heJd, 
June 1, 1816» After a solemn masM, liuliois, one of 
I he five hmiih'ed deputies from the centml eorniiiittees 
of tJie electoral colleges*, read an address expre^ssive 
of tlie allegiance of tlie French p'ople U> tlie govern- 
nient of Najxileon. The iiigh cJinjicellor then maile 
known the assent of the people to the proposed sup- 
plenicnt to die constitntiou. Altliough no deputies 
ap|>eareil from ftirty of tJie departmenUs, tlie bemld 
fuinomiced tluit tlie acte was accepted by the French 
nation. Accordingly Na]Hjleou sigoed it, and de- 
clared, in a speech before tlie assembly, that Ike en- 
joyed his distinction as an emperor, a consul, a sol- 
dier^ In fijie, that be receivitl every tliiiiir, from tlte 
people.^ He tlien sTVore to observe tlie fimdii mental 
laws of tlie empire, and to enforce then- observance. 
The whole assembly, conslsiui*^ of about 2f>,0CKJ jier- 
innis, repeated tlie oatli. Tbeii a Te Deum was 
chanted, and Napoleon distributetl tlie etigles to the 
iiutiuiml guards, and tlie sen aiKl hind forces, who 
ivt i-e drawn up artnuwl bim in tlie form of M|UJulrtiiLs 
(uid ImtUi lions, luchisive of tl,i)m national giiards, 
ihe wliole nimiber atnimnted to 50/100 men. After 
tliis festival, whidi partook of a political, relitrbiis, 
and mlhtary clmracter, Nn|>oleoii assemblejl die 
chamber of pcM'p, and of the deputif'. of tiie people. 
Three weeks after Uie cunnaencenient of the st^ion. 
die rhtuiiWr received die alMlicaiion of theenji>eror, 

CIlAMPEj JouN, was born ui Louduti coiaity. 



\lrgiuia, and, ill die year I77(>,atdie agf of twenty- 
four, liaviitg entered into the Aiuerican revolutionary 
army, \siis appoinletl a sergeant-major in Lee's regi- 
ment of cavalry. After the discovery of Arnold's 
treastm, \\'a*Jhngton recei>ed frequent intelligence 
diat laany American officers, and oue brigwlier, high 
in his confidenee, were con< enied in the conspiracy, 
and, wishing to ascertain wbedier such was die case, 
or tlie rejHirt only an artifice of die l^ridsh genend 
to weaken liis confidence in bis othcers, he disirpd 
major Lee to select iWau lua legion srome iKild and 
trusty individmil, who should proceed to the enemy's 
camp in tiie cluinicter of a deserter, luakc himself 
known to one of U asliington's con&IeiiLial agents in 
New York, obtiiln, througli liis means, evidence of 
the innocence or guilt of die isuspeeted officers, and 
transmit the residt to mnjor Lee. lie was also to 
seize Arnold, and cunvey hau alive to the Ame- 
rican camp, but by no means to kill liiin.a^i VVash- 
iiigtou only wished bini to undergo public piuiLdi- 
iiM'nt^ and liope<l tliiit^ by his arrest, he would be 
able to iinmvel the conspiracy, and stive dte life of 
Andre. Lee fij^ed upon Cliampe to execute the pro* 
ject, who expressed bis readuit^s to enc ounter any 
L>ers<inal danger for tJie cause of his country, but 
loudied die idea of desertion. Lee^ however, linully 
induced him to imderiake the hazanloiLs service. 
Having taken down liLs instructions in a peculiar 
cliaracterT and passed die American lines with grtfit 
di^cnlty, he reached die Britisli galleys lying btdow 
FauliLs Hook» hotly pursued by bis comrades as a 
deserter. After an examiniilion by Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, he was consignett to the care of genend Arnold, 
who retained him in his former nnik. tJne object of 
his enterprise— die preservation of Andre — was de- 
feated by the precipitancy of tlrnt officer in coiifessmg 
the luUure of bis connexion with Arnold^ 1>efore pre- 
pamtions could be made for the aUbiction of the hit- 
ter. t;'haia|>e, however » obtainetl full evideut'e of die 
mnocence of the A luericain ollicers, ami reMilved on 
making a l»old attempt to airi7 off Arnold. But, 
milVjrtm lately, on tlie very night when the design 
was to liave l)een extM^iited, by seizing and gagging 
A rtiold in a private gartlen, where iie was accnstom- 
(si to s.pend some time (trevions to redring to rest, 
aiid dieii conveyiiig him secretly to a liout, whicli 
Lee Imd ^tat toned in the Hudson, he sliifted his quar- 
ters in onler to superinttiid the embarkation of some 
troops, and tlius die plot was frost nitetl. On the 
jmiction of Aniold widi lord Comwallis in Virginia, 
C]mm|:>e found an opportunity of escapuig to tlie anuy 
of genend <jre<*ne, who proviiled biia widi means to 
n*tum Uv VVjiNhingtoii^ camp, where he safely arriv- 
eci, to the surprise ajid joy of Ins old confecierates. 
U'hen U a-^hingtou assumed die comoiaiid of die army 
under president Adams, be caused inquiry to be made 
cuiiceming Cliampe, designing to rewanl bim by 
j)Pomolion for liis exemplary cfinduct ; hut he l^ini-^ 
ed, widi sorrow, tliat he bad recently died in Ken- 
tucky. 

CHA.MPFORT, Skbastien Roch Nicolas, was 
bom in 1741, in a village near Clermont, in Au^ 
vergne, and went, wliile he was young, to l*nris. 
He was then called Nicofn*^ iuid of his imrents knew 
only bis mother, for wlioni be always retained the 
tenderest aflection. Doctor IMonihin was liis first 
patron and uistructor. Uidi beautiful leatm"es, and 
an active nund» ingenious, and impatient of rcAtniint, 
he entered the tbeatrtr of life laider the n*ime of 
Champfurt, He wrote .several articles for the Jour- 
nal jLnc^f'hp^fiufuc. ami was one of the editors of die 
I'ocaiiiiitiire Fran^nix. He presenteil a iiumbtT *> 
|*:ipers to the French and other academies, and wrote 
some coiuetUes» which were re<"eivetl with great aj:»- 
prob£ition, Uls /*e Marcftutul de Sm^rnt is itill i»er- 
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ft>i-iiipd* Ills Ileal th soon bPEjim to dwlmi*, aui! hk 
inroiiii? was t;«irrely Mufftcient to uipet liLs t-xp* nsi^. 
CImbtmQn, his most ultimate friemi, wlio eujoyeii a 
pendofi oi* 1200 livres, compelled Ctiam|)furt to ac* 
cept <jf It After he was restored to ht^alth. lie re- 
tirid to the country to lalx>itr and to study. Ht? 
prepered some of the most important articlp^ in the 
Dictiottnaire Draniadtjiie (1776, 3 vols.)^ and coini- 
j>k't»/d his tnijrtdy Muataphn et Zeanffir, Hm pri> 
dui-tion procured for him tlic uflke of secretary to the 
firuice of Conde, which he oceupietl for a time, and 
tjien retired to AiiteuiL In 178l,hewasadimltrd to 
liie AcaiMrHk FratKdise. His fine iiiaiipuiil »ddjre«is 
was his last ptirely literary work. After this, he 
married, and lived in retirement, till the death of his 
wife, when he became reader to the princess Elim- 
beth, the sister of iJie kiii^r. At the begumin^" of 
die rt*volution, Cliampfort utjs comiected with the 
U*adin^ cliairaictcrs of tJie two parties whieii hnstene*! 
the af'pptmch of the revolution, Ihe one by iii>liolthni^» 
the olfier by att»ekin|j, nbiises. He endeavoured m 
v»in to enlighten the fooner iJarly, and, l^elnff com- 
pelled to ehtiOM" between them, he «icrificed Tiis in- 
ierestj Bnd joiniHl the one whose eftanicter and priii- 
ciples were most agreeiible to his o\irTi. His con- 
nexion witli Mirabeau mid others at first absorbed his 
whole attention. He liad an imiiorfcant part in s* ve- 
nd of Minibeaifs speeches and writings. After a 
time, crhampfortV condition was altertHi, but his prin- 
rifdes remained the same. He lost his pension and 
his office, and supporteti lum!M?lf wholly by his own 
exertions. He was apfKtinted, by the minister Ro- 
hind, Eibrarian in tlie great national library ; ami tints 
his situation wa.s, for a short time, improvctL But, 
disg:nsted with the horrors of the re volution, he ex- 
presMxl liimself without resen'e,and was thrown into 
prison witii HartJii-'lemy and two other officers of th*- 
library. He was soon set athlwrly; bot bis short 
conikiement had filltnl him with such hom>r, timt, 
when lie was to be thrown into prison a second time, 
he attempted to put an end to Iris existence. The 
care of his friends, iind medical aid, saved liim for a 
time ; but he dieil in April, 1794, in consequent e of 
his wounds. HLs writings bear Ibe marks of much 
Hi inly and pnre UiAte» His intejgrrity, fidelity, and 
disinterestedness, cannot be dispiiUti His works 
were |mblislied in I7U5,. by Ginjepien^, In A vols,, 
and two etiitions have appeared nince. 

C H A M PI ON, In the rudest state of society, men 
revenge their own wronfifs witliout rrstniint. One 
Htep is made toward* a l>etter stJite of tliincs, when 
the state (rude as tJie Ijeginniii^s ni j>olitical society 
amy lie) confines llu^ ri£!;ht within certain lK)«nds, 
and allows it to be exercised only with certain form- 
alities. In some c(jiintrif*s, however, |»articiilarly in 
Kn^jland, the legal recognition of the n^lit of private 
ctuubat (st»«^ Vombnf^ liad tJiis injurious efftn^t, tliiit the 
pmctiee Iwc^me so setlltMj as to be allowed to con- 
liime, evi*n after uifM-e rational ith^s \\m\ piuwn up 
un tlie subitKl of the adininistrution of justice. The 
comlitU, after it had lieeome a common nu^ins of set- 
tltnjj disputes, i^tis not always wapfci:! by the con- 
temling jwirtit's. Tin's was the case, indeed, in wp- 
pesls of felony, and if the heir, either fmm sex or 
agtn, was incapable of nosing his kittle^ u» it was 
cailJed, the question wa.s left to a more ratio rad mmte 
of !i«ttlmient. Btit, in die writ of rif^ht, the last and 
HKwt soleimi decision re:speclin|;r rttil prf*pf*ny, tJie 
i(*jiatit was required to produce his champion, who 
ttirew down bis glove as a challenge to the cham- 
pion of tlie denmiul^int, and tlie latter* by takinpr 
It up,^ accepted the elialU npr. The laws author- 
iiinff Jtididal combnt, thouf^h fallen into disuse 
oooyntiKl to disemce die English stiitiitf^book till 
die bei^ianing of ihe reij^n of tJeor^^e iV., when 



an appeal of mnnler haviiif; been mndf* in tJie case of 
Abraham Thornton (reported I Baniwell and Alder- 
Mm), he was advised bf his counsel t4» cinim liLs ngbt of 
trial by battle. (See AppmL) As the jutlg^ de* 
cidc»<l that this could not be refuse*! him, tiie next heir, 
tlie lirotlier of the de^'easerl, a lad of sixt*^n,di«liii- 
ed any fariJier proceedmgs. Even tlie right to the 
Hnglisli cniwn was, in 8«nae desfree., ptit in issue^ by 
u[)petd to juihcial comlmt ; anil the appearanee of a 
champioji, offering battle to any one who gaiiiBKyi||' 
rirrJiL of die kin|^ O) the crown, is still a part of the f 

monial of an English coronation. At tlie lasl c 

nation a question wa«i lons^ agitated in tlie ronrt of 
claims, ^)s to tlie rii^ht of a chflmpion to appoint a de- 
puty, incase^ t^if his pi^-rsonai aicapactty, either tkrougti 
ap' or prrjfession. 'ilie eldest son of the official diant- 
pioii (\lr Dymocke, in whose faiaily ihe cJiamploo- 
sJitp is henflitary , and who was liimself in holy oiuen) 
wa«ii at lengtli alhiweti to appear as his fatlier'i nepm- 
senlative.^'* When I see," ^ays ft German writer. 
'* tile niimljer of follies witli which gnovemments have 
leisure to concern themselves, I cannot tlimk tholna* 
tions are very tliliicuit to lie governed.** 

C f I A M PL A I N ; a lake of A merica lying betwefii 
New Vork and \'enaont, extei^ding fmm Whitehall^ 
in New York, to St John's in Lower Caimda; alwiit 
130 miles long, aihl from one to fifteen broail, eon- 
tain iu*j <300 MJuare miles» about two-tlnrds of vrhkli 
lie ui Vennont. It contains upwankof sixty Islaildi, 
the largfest of whicli are Nortli and Sontli H«ro, and 
Motte i?*land, ami receives tiie waters of spvesml riww. 
Otter creek. Onion river, Lanioik and MlHbqaeflow 
into it from Vennont ; and the Chaiy, Saniliac. 8able^ 
l^uquet, and Wood rivers From New York. It di^ 
churpes its waters northtvnrd into the St Lawieoce by 
the Hicbelieu or Sort*lle. T-wo sti^ani-boata ply cm 
tl>is lake, between U hitch all and 8t John*s. Tlie 
^hippiujEf on the lake, in l8Hi, amonutixl to 800 toti5» 
Ijchjugin^ i-hiefly to Burlington. The principal towwi 
on die hike arir Hurhiij^on, St AllMurs, Flati^biir]^, 
and Whitehall— Sfjit. II, 1814, commodore Macv 
ttonon^. commarxler of the Ameriean fleet, trained a 
victory ovt-r Uie British fleet, on dii^ lake, m Cina- 
l^xerland lM»y, which lie's directly in front of tile town 
of I'lntLsbtirg. 

(hamphtin Cfirml, in the *ftate of New^ York.lbnBi 
a coniiimt3}catif>n lictween lake Cbnmplain aifd tlN» 
naviflrable wuters of the river Hud^nn. It eommeiv 
ces »l Whitehall, at die soiidi end of tin? hike, rtmrlv 
es the Ihid-M^n at l-'ort Ethvard, Ls continued aioag the 
west Iwnk of the river, arnl t)»rms a jitnetton witn Uie 
Erie canal at Watenliet, the whole leiijoftli, inclialDl^ 
jdMjiit M^venteen mile> of ini|iroV4'd natural imvjgslklll 
in W oo<I (reek and llndsiui river, tteing; U3af4ant 
mill's. It is forty feet vriile- on tlie surface, twentf- 
ei^ht at tlie btitom, and foar t!eep. The amotuit of 
huekage is ei^ity-foiir fi^'t, Ihis c*anal %vas br^m 
in Jmie^ 1818, and completed in Moverober, l&3f. 
See Cantri. 

t H AMPLAIN, Sampel vf, ; a French naval oUn 
cer in die seventeenth centnry, who explored tiierolf 
of St Laurence, in North Aiwrica, fouthleil QneoeC 
mtd Montreal^ in Canada, and gave hLs name Co mn 
iidand lake, which it >lill retain?. He was king''f 
lieutenant, and aAei-wards govemor-fjenera! of Cana- 
da, where he dit?d m Iti34. M. de Ch^unplaui wiw rlie 
antlK>r of a curious work, entitled fo^aget antt Tra- 
vti* in iVftP FrQHteif*r Canatia {1635?, 4 to). 

CHAMPULLIUN; two Fretidi literaU of tllb 
name, vie : 

ChampfUthn {J. F.) the Younger, was bom at Fl- 
gene, 1790, becfune profes^rol historj si GmiobW« 
^udied the Coptic.' am! otiirr t )rieiitttl lanjBiiages, in- 
ve^tigatei! the uLscriplion on th** Kosettii ^tone (cj. r.) 
iiml several rolb ot oai'vnui, paJlicidarly wluli* he 
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\»-as at Tiiriti Jii 1823 nml I8^f, nml piiblishrrl tJif* 
J'atif/teoH E^^fpfien — a ctjUectitiiiof iJe>JgiisUikeii troni 
titruivs on llgyptian inoinuuents, with oxptajintiojis 
(^ariSj 1824, 41&}, He next piiI>Lyii'd his Precii tin 
Syttcme Hwnt^ljfphi^nf ties Jneiati EgyotienM, vdih 
f Ji^vin^ (Pans, 1824). fii Uiis work, he gives his 
ilL'<'«verii?s m the phoiieiie nlphaWt^ in whidi ho suj:*- 
IMXsps lie has found a key to ihe whole systnii of hif- 
ro«:;^|ijrpljical writin*?. Hi< rt^glyphics, ac*i*<>i\lin«* to his 
tlifory, fire jiarLly plioiietic; (tliosc which serve a*- 
^iffns fiir sounds). piirLly iii*n"ntii* (tliose which exprc^n 
wTicile ideiui). The tft'o kimls of writing, he fiays, are 
iutf^iung^etl in the am-it nt irtM.Tiplions. Ch&mpol- 
lion's sysU^fU rt-sLs on tlif* views of W'oLrhiirtoii aiul 
Yoiuig^, Th. Ausoniolij ui his y4nai^ie de ta TMorie 
de M, Chfimp^ le Jettne^ mr ies Hierogi* det anc. 
E^Ypt. (I'nris, 18:24), lias undrrtjikcn to show timt 
his gnounti^ are untenable. In lfi^5. ClininpollioQ 
ilelivered leeturp* on his system in Home. In l«2(j, 
Cljarles X. apiKiintcil him to syprrinteml the new de- 
partitR'nt of the royal luiLseum bi Faris (in lite 
Lonvre), which contnins tJie mitiqnitie?? of K^pt^ 
broiiirht by l>R»\etrj to Legli*>m, aiul pyrtjias*^! by 
tile kkn<r, Jiiid the nioniiniejits of l-^steni antiquity m 
g^fieraT in 1828, M. thampollion went with anex- 
|M?dirioii of lenrwet! men tt> li_^pt, nt tlie exjM^iL^e of 
the kiii^. The results of tlii* jonniey we slnill give, 
iu die iJLilieh> EgMpi and Hierngtffphict. Ue fhe<t at 
Pam ui March, 18.12. 

CAftrnfrnflkn-Figeae, J, J. , the folder braHicr of the 
precixlin^j, junl his iii^-tnictor. v^ns Iwrn al ¥ig&ac, in 
Qltt»rcy » ni 1779. He was ti »rn ler I y prcKfessor ttt G re- 
noble^ mut hn.'i diMlngiiislictl himself by hts LeHre airr 
Vinaeripimn du Temple de Drndetdh^ nnd other arth- 
ieologiefll essays. His Aniifptdh de GrenMe (tlre- 
Dobtct 1SQ7, 4 to) b nineh estetmietl. His Annafrs 
dnLagideM (rarls I BIO, *i \oh.) recmett tJie prize 
of tire royal academy of inscription««, ami %^ as ciuu- 
|)lel«l by him in 182^0. He has publishi^tl, als4j, in- 
quiries into ancieni elinjn<ih>r:y. ^Vidi Motte, die 
JMhogmpher, he^ unbii^lle1l i^« Tmirtf&it du Rm Retti 
(fiftej* die ori|;pnal nmnust^Tipts and designs fonnd hi 
the royaJ library), witli ol*fervatioiis, an3 twenty en- 
graviiig^i (Farisi, I8^t), foUo), 

CHANCE is used to sagiiify secklentH, ami also pn>- 
luibility. The latter is its meaning hi niadiematie5. 
The doctrine of chances teaches how to fiml the pn>- 
liobility of a given event taking place from an exmn- 
Ination of die circuinstanct^ am^cting it. It is calkxl, 
more properly, by Uie Freiicli, cnhui des profmbiiiies. 
It is jmjK>rtnnt for the calculation of insurance risks, 
the wiirtli t>f life-ajmuities» &c. Pa-scal^ 1 1 ny)*eivi, De 
Moivne, Parisot {TrnHe dn Ctt/cn/ c*mjechfmi^ &e., 
Paris, l8!0,4to), Laplace, I.acroix {Trade c/emt^n- 
trtire du Valcid des Prohabddis^ I^aris, 181(j), nml 
others, hiive written ably on tliis snbj<»*^t. James Ber- 
nouilli undertook a work Lh Arie cai{frt(ondt\ but his 
destJ) prevciititl its completbn. See Probattiidg. 

CHANCE-MKDLEV ; hoiuicide hrippening either 
in self-defence, on a sudden quarrel^ or ui the coiti- 
mteiou of an iinlawftil act, witliout any delibi^rate iii- 
taition of tlcHiis;; mi'>ichief. 

CHANCEL is diut pari of the choir of a cimrch, 
faetvreen the altiir or commiinion4al>lc and the rnil 
diai encloses tt, where the miiystcr Is placeil at the 
celebration of the commnnion. 

CHANCELLOR; an oHicer snoposet! to have 
been originally a notary or scribt% under die emp4'rur>j 
and named canc^darmSi liecanse he sat lM4iind a lat- 
tkp, called, in Latin, cancel/ui^ to avoid 1m ing rrowd- 
<tl hy the j>eople. Then* are, however, otlter deriva- 
tions of this title. Whatever may have b<^en its ori- 
gin, tJie otBce and name nickancelhr were imdonljt- 
rrlly known at die court of die Roman eniperors, 
V. here die title 'icems to have signified, originally, a 



chief scriije or seirn'tiiry, who wfi5 aflervAawls bive<rt«*rt 
widi severol jutlirkd ]_n>wers» and su|>t'riiiii*JMlej>cc 
over tJie odier otBcer;* of ilie eRj|Hre. From (Jie Ho- 
man empire tlie tide ajid olhce jiassed to tlie Roman 
church, and liewee every bi<«hop lias, to diis day^ liis 
chancellor, die principal judge of his comobtory. 
When the laot^'m king^ms of Kiiroj.»e were estab- 
Itslied upon tJie ruin!» of tlie empiii', abnost evei7 
stDte preser%'c^l ib; chancel^lor, widi ditlen/iit juriMlii-- 
tiom and dignitie?*, nccordiug to Uieir dilierenl con&ti- 
tntions. In all, he seems Co have had the supenision 
of all dianers^ leltiTS, and such otlier public: instrn- 
inenbi of dU' crown as were autliejuticated ui tlie most 
!?4)lemii niaimer, and, therefore, when scab came u>to 
iL^e, he ha*i id'UTiys die ctKHnly of die king's great 
seal. This officer has now great authority hi all die 
countrii^ of Europe. 

The Lord High C/iancefl^ of England is die first 
judicial olhcer of the crown; and tii-st lay jJerMJii of 
tJie state^, al?ter dn- blood rt^yah He is crefjled neidier 
by writ nor patent, biit by die mere ileHvery of du* 
^eiil seal uit<? his ciLstcMiy. In like nmniier, die act 
cif taking away tlie seal by die king detenniiU'* tlie 
ctftice. lie is, ej: officio^ a privy coniK'illor, and, oc>- 
coniliiig to loni Elle5»mere, prolocutor of tiie house of 
lortls by pres4Tiptmn. The qiieslitau of separating 
tlie office of prolocutor of tfie lonls \nm\ the otficc ot 
i^hancebor ha* he^^n sometimes agitated. He has iJie 
appointment of all justices of die p«»acehi the kiiindoin, 
is visitor, m die king's ri liht, of all royal foiuidmions, 
an<l patron of all crown livijigs, imder die vahie of 
twenty marks, hi die kuigs Ixioks. The office hav- 
ing, in early tiineH, been alway^j filletl by e**t lesiastic-^ 
(for no odieni were tlieii capable of an employnient 
recjiiiring s« miwh wridng), he Itecame keeper of the 
king*s conscience ; a™!, by sj^ecial appointment, he 
now exercises a general superintendence n^ guoi\lian 
over all infants, iiliois, and liiiiatio ; dioiigh tliese latter 
powers are not neces^u'ily jjitendant on bis i»fltce, as 
Hlaekstone seems to tiave inifigiimb but ciui l>e deJi'- 
gated by tJie crown to any other jiHlicLil officer; as, 
in fact, they weTt^ «ielegnteil even as late as die neign 
of Jan»es 1., when the seals were liehl by doctor \S il 
liam^, dien dean of XVestnihislcr^ iiud afierwunls 
bishop of Lineobi. llie great seal luis iieen not unfre- 
cjuently pot in coiiimissi(>n, and vras last so on the re- 
sigiuition of lord Thurlow, in the year 170;1, 

The f 'rW- Chancfiktr is an officer re<'ently crmted, 
who takes prece<lence after the loni chief justice \€ 
the common pleas, and l>etore die chief haron. He 
is Bildnpssetl, like the master of die rolls, bjr the style 
of his Ao/rowr. Thongli tlie aj)pointment was made 
with a view to meet the complaints against delay, and 
to facilitate tlie business of suitors, yet, as an appeii! 
lies after^'ards to the diaticellor, the experiment has 
not been attetiiled with great snccesuS. For an a*- 
count of die court of chancery, see Etfuifr/, Courts of. 

The I'hanceUttr of the E^rchet^tter is die prindpal 
finance mifiLstf*r of die government, arwl, as all ques- 
tioiis of supply originate in the Iioil^ of comiuons, a 
j^w'er cannot be ctniveniently appointeil to Uiis office. 
When the fii-st loni commistioiier of tJie treasury is a 
4-omnioner, die two offices are generally uiiitetb 

Hie Chttttcetff/r of the duchy of .Laneastev presiths 
in the court of die duchy chamber, to decide questions 
relating t*> iimds holcleu of tJie king, as duke of Lan- 
caster; bnt it does not appear tliat d lis is a court of 
ri^cord. The chanceMorslii]) is generally bestowwl 
*luriiig plcasiirt% though there are two uLsLinces of its 
Ivmg granted for bfe ; die List Ix^ng diat of die ceh'- 
bratedlonl Aslihiirton. The chancellor of die duchy 
of Lancaster is one of tl»e king's cabinet ministers. 

The Chaiwellor of Oj'ford is die supreme head of 
tliat imr^ersity, elected f«r life by die member* of con- 
vocation » He is generally a nobleJiiuii of the highest 
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iluties of tJie oilu^c urp alintist eutirt'ly ilL^^UargCHl hy 
the vkse-dmncellur ; tlie irhnocellor's own acis Ix'iiijir 
limitpti to tile sipiinn' of ili|skinio*i, &r, — rndiT i\w 
viffM'haiiedJor lire four pro-VM?iM:'lwuirellors, iioini- 
iiHU"J by liini fmm omoii^ tlie lieaiis of toile^e^ei^, Uj 
r»rw* r>f wh»m^ in liis iibscnre from tli*^ iiiiuver?.iiy, lie 
«lek'[(iii4^ Ills luiUionty, 

1 he t'/taneeUor of Camltrifige, who've liiitit^ »re very 
suntlnr to tlwise of tlie c'ljaiifellor of Oxforvl, ts elect- 
fil bieiiiiially by tlie soJiute * but tliere is no mstanctv 
at lea-^t in iii<Ml<Tri linirs, wjiere u re-elp< tion Ims not 
taken plnce. — 'I be lille rAfl«rf//or is given, in Eng- 
land, lo several oUier otficeis of inferior iMHlies. 

The chiuirelloi" vms one of tJie fii^best ortie<'rs in 
tjie GeimiU) sUile*, and, by tJie inflyeiiee of liis ofiice, 
wm one of tlie liiost iinporUint, In G emu my, (Jiis 
:!i*n»ty WTis, from tJie reniote>t times, vestje<l in one of 
tlie hjofher elerayt ni^til tJie head of liie *]enuaii 
cler^, tJie anbbishofi and eJeetor of Menu, unitetl 
it ftar e%er witli his oilk-t* as art4i-ehaiieelh>r of the 
empire. The two otiier S|iiriliial eleetors lield tJie 
*ame tlignity, kit it wfLs merely titular ; theHiTlibislni|t 
of Cologne, m arch-4"hanceUor of Italy; tlie areli- 
bi>iliop of Treves, as ardi-eltaiicellor of t'iiiiil, niid 
Aries, i. e,, the klii^im of Hurp^timly, onee Wbn^- 
iufr to Gennany. The arch-elmneeUorsbipof Menu, 
on die eoiiirary, had important lialij's attjiched to it 
— tile direi'tion of tlte diet, and of die piihlie IniiUiejss 
im well ns of all die imperiai ehan(<>rie*i. I'he 
elector a|)|H>iiit(Hl a vice-<'baiirell«r, wJio wan die ac- 
tital niinisier of tlie empire at the iiiiperial eourt,— 
The diaiK elhir of Fraiiee wm tlie higbeijt olhcer of 
slat*', and tiie only one, who, when once appointed, 
lonld not be dwiiisseii. In rase, therefure, it was 
desired to n^move him from |i4irtieipalioii in aflhirs, a 
keejM*r of tlie seiila (^urd^ dtJt ^cenftj-} wiv*i a ji pointed. 
As the eliaiicelior wtls properly tlie muiister of jns- 
tice, he was ehosen from tlie body of Jurists. A i^elic 
of hi«i ^pirituid ebaraeter was, that ail bin furniture, 
liveries, and even his e^iaeh, were block. This dig- 
iiity is now restoreil. llesidt^ the ctliancellor of tlie 
kin^t^iloiti, the ehaticHier de France ^ tbe queen (in 
Germany, also, the empress hiul her arclnt'liancellor, 
the hi*iliop of Fulda), tlie mjiis aiul frnindi»ons of the 
kiiipf, the first prinee of the blowl. the oixlers of 
kiii;:htbo<xl, the uiiiversilies, &e., all bad their cbaiK 
eellors. The(ierm;iji staie.s be^i abfmt the middle 
c*f tlie fifteenth eentury to appohitelianeellorH, who«Je 
duties are widely diirerent, but are gt^nerully united 
with tlie otBeeuf J resident of tlie hi;^;her juilieial mid 
ext^uttve autliorities. In Bavaria, tor example, there 
were a chaneellor of the vrivj council, mid a court- 
clMincellor, a ehancellor of liefe, and executive clian- 
ceilors» in the thfl'eretit provinces, Kmj^ Frederie II. 
(the Great) of Prussia establLsbeiU M>me years after his 
accefiikm to tlie thixme, m 1747, tlie offiee of a g^nd- 
ctumcellcN' £uid e/if/dejMticv for the hiiuous t^amiipl 
di? Coccjji . to whuin he liiid eonimitteii the refcom 
of the jiwlir-iary. He liad several snceessors in tliis 
dij^iity, but it was finally abolisheti. In the An^- 
Irifui iiioiinnhy there art* three com-t-chanceries— I, 
tlie imj>erial-royjd, at the hejid of which stand the 
higli eoiirt-cluuieeiior, with tliree other onirt-<"iuiiT' 
oeUors, vufi.^ the Bohemian-Galieian, Uie LomlMirdo- 
Venetian, and tlie AiLstriaii-lllyriaii ; 5^. tlie Ilmi- 
gariaji ; and 3. the Tran.Hylvamaii. In Austria, nU 
uiosl every office of hnportance is t^lleii a coitrl 
office. I'he dignity of a pri\7-clianeellor of tlie 
conrt and state was eonferred, aller a long interrup- 
tion, on prince Metternich. 

C II A NCI JIV. Se«' E^niiv, Courts of. 

C n A N ( i VS . See Com/^mrtthn , 

rHANM^L, l'.-St,».iMi ; iUv M»ft Im-Lwccii Enjj* 
loml and Fninc«, iha po»«tge of wliidi b often very 



tcdhjus for vessels goinq: fi^ni tJie Atlantic into tlie 
Gemiiiu m'eiui. iSee Citlnix \\m\ Dover. 

CHANNELS, or CHAIN-WALKS, of a ship; 
broad and tliiek planks projectm;? horizo 1*1^1 iy fniiu 
the i!^liip'!i outside, abreast of anii j^imewliftl beUiiui 
the masts. They are fomied to extend the ^iroudfi 
from each otlur, and form the axis or middle line of 
the ship, so ii-i tu «ii, c greater security and supixitt 
to die niaiiLs, as well as to prevent the sliroiidi: troiu 
damag^ing tJie gunwale, or being injured by mbb 
agaiiLst it. 

C H A NT. See Churek Mtmc. 

CHAOS; aeconling: to the sipiification of 
wortl, tlie void wlueh embraces all Lhiiio;^s. HesitHl 
mentions, jls the original principles nf all tliiiipi, 
CImios, luirth, Tartarus, and Eros (Love); other an- 
eieiit poets made Chaos alone the prtineval M>urre 
troni which everytiiing l*^ ilerived ; otiitrsi nddeil U> 
it Ni«^liL Krebus, and Tartarus; and others still re- 
presented Chaos as Oie |>arejit of tlie Eartli atul 
Heaven ; after the pnKhietion of which* Eron (Love) 
completed the ereatiori. In later times* by cham 
Ls understood the onfonnetl priiaeval mutter, *»f wliich 
inery thuijr %s made. Chao», aeconling to Hesiod, 
proiltictHj hy mid *mt of itself Erebus and Night, who* 
in turn, were the parents i>f /Ether and Day. 

C H A PEL HILL; a post-towii in Omnge comity, 
Nortli Carolina, near tJie heail of New Hope creek, 
a branch of the Haw ; ion, 79" 3' \\\ ; lat. 35» 40' 
N. It luis an elevated and healthy situation, oikI 
contains about thirty houses. The surroumliii^ 
cotmtry is hilly, abounding in sprrngs^ and the soil 
is not remarkably fertik\ This is Uie seat of tlie 
luiiversity of North Carolina, which was incorporaied 
in 1793 ; and decrees were first conferred in I7fi>7. 
I'lie college biiil dings consist of a chapel* two spo- 
cimis etiifices for die accxumnodatton of students^, all 
of brick, and a president's house. The funds cunsijl 
of ,30 or 40,fKX) dolULi> in hiink stock, 50 or 60/XK> 
acres of land, and all escheated property* Tli«n* is 
a gocHJ cheiaical aj^paratus. The college Ubrniy 
coiitaiiiit aljout 1800 voluiaefi. The executive ofli- 
cers eonsLst of a president, who is also profeswr of 
moral philosophy, and four professors* one of mattie ■ 
nialies, one of chemi^iLry, one of laoguageis, and one 
of rhetoric; and two tutors. 

CHAPEL A IN, Je,\>', Ik? Iter known by an luisuc- 
cessfiil poem than many poets by successful ones, 
was Ixim in Paris, Dee. 4, 1595. Marini, who went 
to Paiis to have his j4dutiis pruited there, imluced 
him to write a preface to tlmt poem, by which Chaji^ 
lain attmctetl tlie notice of cardinal lUcbelieij. The 
latter, liavmg the weakness ta hvI up for a Ul rsprtit 
stood in need of a poet who would lalMHtr witli liimt 
andf at tunes, also, for htia. Cliapehun was po^ 
sessed of talents and lenniinff ; he wtis obsemikiai 
and (which was die urincipal thing) discreet, and tli us 
ills iortmie wa^ made. He l)ei<ime one of Ute fiiNt 
memlMTs of the Acttflemie Framfiijte^ mid wtis ciiarged 
with the organimtion of that body. He receivi-d a 
large pensicm, and 5^o<iii iM^'ame tlie orscle of the 
French ]H>ets of tlrnt time. It would lui\e Ijeeii brU 
ter» however, if he himself had not set np fur a {loet, 
Hiii Maid of Hdeans {PitetUe) vrd^ lM>gun in lti30 
ami was, (xnui-eciuently, one of die first epic atteinpta 
in French litemture. As it was announced twenty 
years Ijefure its puhlicjition, great expectations luuJ 
he*»n rais*tl, which wire by no men n> nnswx'reil ou 
it^i apfieiminre (I65ti). In die firs^t eighteen months^ 
indeed, six e<hti(jns were nipidiy sold ; but it MMitl 
brcnme an o!j|ect of riilieule with the modem Krenrii 
poets, and smik into oblivion. As a man , rtui|>c*lain 
was uni^ crwilly esieenuHj. He die<l Teb. :fV. i»j74. 
The most compltfie txliti(»i of his Vucetit (eighteen 
books) appeared nt Geneva in t7<*i?. Ihe rujal 
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lilunry in Paris contains all the twenty-four books in 
niuniiscript. 

CHAPELLE (properly Claude Emanosl Lul- 
lisr) ; so called from LaChapelle, a village near Paris, 
Nvhere he was bom in 1626 ; one of the most amiable 
and pleasing of the Frendi poets. His lively and 
convivial disposition, his wit and talents, procured 
)iim the friendship of persons the most distinguislied 
for rank and learning : among the latter were Rar 
cine, Boileau, Molidre, Lafontaine, Bemier, &c. 
The productions of Chapelle bear the stamp of his 
characteristic ease, gayety, and wit. His descrip- 
tion of a journey to Montpellier, Relation tT un Voy- 
age fait en France (1662, 12mo), written jouitly With 
Bachaumont, is a model of ease and pleasantry. He 
also wrote many songs, sonnets, and epistles. He 
possessed, in a remarkable degree, tlie talent of say- 
ing many witty Uiings on a barren subject. He died 
in 1688. 

CHAPLAIN properly signifies a person provided 
with ft chapel, or who discharges the duties thereof. 
'I'he name is applied to clergymen both in the 
Catholic and Protestant churches. The origin of the 
term is generally explained in tlie following manner : 
Bishop Martin (q. v.) is said to have worn a hood 
{papa) which was valued as possessing miraculous 
j)owers, and was, therefore, preservid, after his 
death, in a separate house, called, from this hood, 
capeiia (chapel), and the person stationed in the 
cliapel to show it to pious spectators was termed 
chaplain, Charlemagne is said to have possessed St 
Martin's hood among his relics, and to have erected 
a cliapel, called by tlie name of St Martin, in Ger- 
many, at tlie place where Furth afterwards arose. 
This emperor is also related to have built similar 
chapels at Nuremberg and Altenfiirt. AnoUier less 
probable derivation deduces the word, indeed, from 
captUa, but explains it to signify the box in which 
the first missionaries carried the requisites for cele^ 
brating the Supper, who were thence denominated 
chaplains, 

CHAPPE D'AUTEROCHE, Jkan, bom m the 
year 1722, in Auvergne, took clerical orders, and 
devoted himself to the study of astronomy. In 1760, 
he was appointed by the academy to observe the 
transit (q. v.) of Venus over the sun's disk, at To- 
1)oLsk (June 6, 1761). He had the good fortune to 
find the sky clear and serene at the time when he 
wished to make his observations. After an absence 
of two years, he returned, and published a narrative 
of his travels. Besides much valuable information, 
it contains many unfavoiu*able remarks on Russia, so 
that the empress Catliarine II. herself wrote a reply 
to it, in a pamphlet, entitled Antidote contre le Voyage 
fie VAbbe Chappe. The same phenomenon, by which 
Cliappe had been attracted to tlie north, prompted 
him, in 1769, at the suggestion of Uie academy, to 
undertake a voyage to California; but, before he 
could complete the object of his voyage, he died at 
St Lucar, Aug. 1, 17(i9. His observations on this 
voyage liave wen published by C. F. Cassini, under 
tlie title Voyage de Califomie (Paris, 1772, 4to). 
They did not answer the expectations which had 
been entertained of them. 

CHAPPE, Claude, nephew of the above, was 
lx)m in 1763. He Ls celebrated as the inventor of 
tlie telegraph, and attracted notice m his twentieth 
year, by several valuable essays in the Journal de 
Physique, Wishing to communicate with his friends, 
who lived at the distance of several miles from him, 
he conceived the idea of conversing with them by 
means of signals ; and his experiments for this pur^ 
pose led him to his important invention. Having 
succeeded In erecting his machine on a large scale, 
he hud a descriptioii of the work, which he called 



telegraphy before the national assembly, in 1792. The 
establishment of tiie first telegraphic line was or- 
dered in 1793 : the first event communicated by it 
was the capture of Coiid§. The convention, having 
received this news at the opening of a session, forth- 
with decreed that Cond^ should be called, in future, 
NordiUfrCj and was apprized, in the same sitting, that 
the edict had been delivered and published lo the 
army.* The method of interchanging messages by 
signals was known to the ancients, and lias been 
used by navigators fit>m time immemorial. The tac- 
tician ^neas mentions several attempts to express 
the letters of the alphabet at a distance by signals ; 
and, towards tlie end of the eighteenth century, a 
trial of this kind was made by Amontons. The sys- 
tem of the former, however, admits of only a very 
limited application ; a whole night being hardly suf- 
ficient to compose two or three words according to 
his method. Amontons, who is generally placed 
among the inventors of the telegraphic art, left no 
sketch of the machine contrived by him. The pro- 
blem, therefore, still remained to be solved. The 
object was, to discover an expedient for conveying 
any information with despatch to any pldce and at 
any tune. Cliappe invented a machine, the signals 
of which are very distinct, while its motions are easy 
and simple. It may be erected at any place, defies 
every kuid of weather, and, notwithstanding its sim- 
plicity, contains signs enough to convey any ideas, in 
such a way that not more uian two signals are com- 
monly necessary. The honour of this invention was 
contested by many persons. The chagrin whicb 
these disputes produced in the mind of Chappe threw 
him into a deep melancholy, and, in 1805, he put a 
period to his existence by precipitating himself into 
a well. His brother, Jean Joseph, b^»me durector 
of the telegraph in Paris. 

CHAPTAL, Jean Antoine Claude, count of 
Chanteloup, peer of France, was bora in 1756, and de- 
voted himself to the study of medicine and the natural 
sciences. Having been long known as a distinguished 
physician, he rendered himself conspicuous as an 
adherent to the cause of the revolution, at the assault 
upon the citadel of Montpellier, in 1791. Being 
called to Paris, in 1793, on account of the scarcity 
of gunpowder, his chemical knowledge, and his ac- 
tivity in the enormous factory at Grenoble, enabled 
him to supply the necessary quantity, by the produc- 
tion of 3500 pounds every day. In 1794, he returned 
to Montpellier, received a place in the administra- 
tion of the department of the Herault, and the pro- 
fessorship of chemistry, which had been founded 
there for hun. In 1798, he was made a member of 
the Institute, frivoured the revolution of the eigh- 
teenth Brumaire (q. v.), was appointed by the fist 
consul, in 1799, counsellor of state, and, in 1800, 
minister of the interior, in which post he encouraged 
the study of all the arts, and established a cliemical 
nianufiactory in the neighbourhood of Paris. In 
1804, he fell into disgrace : the reason assigned is, 
that he refused to declare, in one of his reports, that 
sugar prepared from beets was better than that from 
tlie sugar-cane. In 1805, however, he was made, by 
tlie emperor, grand cross of the legion of honour, 
and member of the conservative senate. After the 
return of Napoleon from Elba, he was appointed di- 
rector-general of commerce and manufactures, and 
minister of state. On tlie restoration of the king, he 
was obliged to retire to private life, and, at the same 



* The telegraph at Lirerpool commnnicated intelligence 
to that at Holy Hrail, 156 milea distant, and receired an 
answer, the whole within the period of thtrty.fiTe second*. 
This is supposed to be the quickest interchange of oommuni. 
cation that eter took place. Atlas (London paper), Sept. 
27 1820. 
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Ihtie, to eutPT Into Degxitiailoas with live priiie<*9S of 
Orleans, rtflative to CimnLeluup, wLydi torm<*rly Ymd 
beJoiiged to her, lu March^ 181 ti, liie kui^ nomi- 
nated him a meixtber of the acudemf ojf scirneeji^. 
Cbaptal's works on iialiuiuil indu^iry, diembUy, tlic 
calUvation of th<? vine, &c., are very much esteemed j 
especially iua Chimk apptigme oaur JrU (Ptaris^ iWfJT, 
4 volii,) ^ Ills Chitrtie applifuSe d CAgricuUurt (FiirSj 
18^3, 2f vols.) ; and Ue fJnduttrie Fran^ae, Paris, 
1819, 2 vols.). He was directxir of two chemical 
matiufActorJe^, at Muut}iellier oikI NeuiUy, discovered 
the applkauofi of old wool, uijii«'ad of oil^ m liie 
ttfoporaiioa of eonp, and die mode of dyeing ooCtou 
with Turkish rtnl. He invented several kinds of 
oement aud arti^'iai Puzzolaiuis, by uiejuis of mitive 
mldiied ochre, wltJiout tlie akl of Ibrdgn mattf^rs ; 
new Varnishes for e^ytheu ware, wiUjout the use oJf 
lead ores and pltimbagOj &Cf which are so often de- 
itnuiive of lie4dth and Uk ; and extended iim ap^ 
^iiaakm of chemical agents to bieachin^. 

CHAPTgR (from the Lalia iso^ttl, liead)| one of 
the chief divisioas of a book* As the ndes and sta> 
tutea of Mdeaiatfical mablisfaments were armngetl 
iu diapccrs, to also the assembly uf the members of 
a ffdigious order, aud of canon^ was called a ekap^ 
iet, beause Sioaie or ail of the chapters, contaimng 
tile mica, were read there ; and the place where 
tlioy HMmbicd^ as well as the reproof administered 
to m daibiqiieiitr member, by readhig the rules of the 
cteptcr tiansgveasedy had the mme niinie. The or- 
den of laaAs, which onginOly had much of the 
eodesiatticu oonstituJion, uaed this cipreaBon Cor 
the meeciittB of their members^ and even soma oor> 
pwatiofla <2 medamica or ttadeameu, call their aa- 
twablie> flit y<ai i . LaEaglaiid^aBdaeti'hcre, tiie deans 
and chapCen had the H|tit to choose the bUhop, but 
H enry V 1 1 1. untuned tiiut righi as a pireronitive of the 
cruwu. In Prua^ia^ also^ Protestant bishofis have 
beoi Jaldf elected, and, stiU aKwe lately, an areh- 
bidiom without the vole of a chaptjer, by a mere 
onJerof the govenancni, 

CIlAJiAClKli. This nune is given to oertsin 
marks, oMxi to signify oliiecis or kkas. The wtittcn 
langiMge of the ChiMa is a languaee of %wes^ 
every olijeol or nUiaii faiiag e^tpreieed in it by a pai^ 
ucular ligm^. Wcv abo, £r the sake of brevity and 
preciaauii^ laie^ in levcfal scaeiioes^ certain signs : Ibr 



^sulphur, 
ptartiu:« 



O Sun, 

i Moooy ^ V ^ 

Q Earth, X Juno, 
y Meicury,A PalUs, 
J Venus, ^ Censa, 



^5!an, ^ Jupiter^ 



VHciaahel 



% Arrher, 



b 2?*^ *S3£^ V?£«pncpnv 



Aair, goUl, S ir^i 
Vearth, ^ stiver, ^ tin, 
Vwater, ^ mercury, i^lcad. 
Afire, 9 copper, r^, nitre, 
Dalton, has in modem times introduced a \ 
of notaticm adapted to the atomic theory, of wl 
die jbllowmg L< a s|.iecinien» Let(^denote OKyj^ii^ 
£ hydrogen, Qnitmg^en, ainl ^carbon, llien tlie aiON 
mic nature of their compounds nuiy be^owD thus^— 
Q G water, 
Od ammonia, 
"> # O carbonic add. 
Formerlj there were mcvre signs and abbre\Ti 
used in sdentifie vtrorks than at present. In Pr 
tlie use of signs in medkal prMcriptioQs hns 
abolished from the danger of uirfr being oonfou 

CHARACTER MASKS ; sudi as appear, not 
domino*, but in tlie nsiial dress of certain ranks. 

CHARADK; a syllabic enigma ; that is, an efn| 
ma, the subject of which Is a name or a woid^ that I 
proposed for discovery Irom an eiUgmatical descrip 
tion of its sevenl syUaUes, taken aeparalelj, as aot^ 
nuiny individual word& A dnuade may be calietl . 
complete, if the diderefit enigmas which it ^ 
are broujriit into a proper rebtion to each other^ aiid^ 
a§ a whole, imite in an epignunmatic point. 

CHARCOAL. (See Carhtm.) To Uie inft 
tion contained in the article Carhon^ we will only add . 
a lact lately aonounced inthescieiitlficjmu7iaLs,ihat, 
til Picnrdy, and other provinces of Franct% wii eron 
turf is almost exclusively u^ed as fuel, the inhabttj 
by means of a cheap appamtus, are able to oir 
iae it so as to rendf^r it equal to the best d^arrftal. 

CHARDIN, Jf^>, son ofa Protestant jeweller in 
Paris, and a jewellf^r liimiielf, was boni in 1613. Be> 
lore he had reached his twenty-second year, his fiither 
sent htm to the East Indies, in order to buy ^anionds. 
Afteradbort rL*sidciice in Sural, Cliardin lived six 
yean in Ispiahau, where he was t«>ss engaged in mer- 
cantile bnsifiess tlian in profound studies and 8cientj> 
ic leaearcbes, making u.se of hb connexiattaat eonrt 
fix' oollectiDg the roost authentic infbcmoilion of the 
pcdiiical andmllitsrj state of Persia. He collected 
the most valuablr materials relating toantiqidtiesand 
history. In 1670, he returned to France. Finding, 
however, that he could iioj^e for no employment on 
account of Iuk relij^ion, he u^n left Fmiice fur Per- 
sia, in 1671» taking widi kim a considerable qimntily 
of jewels. Sec He ?rj>pnt ten years j^iartly in Persia nod 
partly in India, In 1681, he arriveil in London, when 
he recet%^ed llie honour of knightliood. He publish 
ed the first volume of his travels, in London, in M 
The other volumes were about to follow, 
was appointeil minister pleiiit>otentiary of the 1 
Ettgbuid to the states-geoeril of Holland, 



CPClBh^ 



^Waterman, 



^dntkmefif, Mgdr^ mmd 6<««m^. 
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V itwt, /. theieiore, 
•/d«|f. mhtcohke, 
•-angle, SSldte «t rq. 

Atiiangle, U parallel. 
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of we English East India company to the i 
new duties iM not distract him from hk 
employment, so that, in 1711, tvro editions of hi* tr»- 
vels appeared. He soon after returned to England, 
wtkerehedied hi 1713. The eiactnees and tnrth of 
his statements, and the extent of his knowledget llave 
been confinned hy all succeeding tiarvellen. The 
beist edition of Char&i's tmvds is that by Lw^l^ 
ISI 1 , tn ten vols. 8vo, with an alias id &lio. 

CHARENTE ; a river m Fraooe^ risbig In the dc 
partment of the Upper Vienne. U frUsinto the «» 
about eight miles below Rochrfoft, oppoifite to ihe 
fcdc of Olenm, after a course of about 100 adks. 
It givesitsnametoadefmrtinciiL See Jiii|>iyftn—ii, 
CHARENTON ; a mariet4owo about Utmm 
lea|;itea and a half from Pan>, c^^ the nmd to Troyea 
and Lyons, at the coiii!uenc:e of tlie Mame with the 
i Seine. To its slUiation, Charrnton, which b a %mf 
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hiisj and populous plnr<», owes Its mimerous mepcaii' 
tile aikl iimiiytiictunn^ esUblbhiufitit^. The brid^i^ 
ocmss tlie Mnnii' must he considered as the key to 
Paris on tlii^ ^^idt* ; Iwm^e the aentorabU' attacks upon 
k both in the civil war§ of Fraocej and in tJio5^ with 
ftralgii coaniia. In 805, tlie Nomiaiis msule Uiem- 
aehres muteis of {t. and desLroyed it. In tail, its 
po««es&ioii H^Tis warmly coutesteil Tlie stiidenU of 
the veterinfiry sciuRil at Alfbrt^ in tlie nei^libourhood^ 
Jiad KoUcited frtim the Efoveminenl jaennission to de- 
fend this post against the advanciui;: tmops of Wlrt- 
embfrfT aii4 Aiwtria. It was intrusted to them ; but 
tlipy were t'otiipelled to retire^ after li heniie defence, 
Ijcfore superior fiuiubers. At Petit-Clmrentoo h the 
cdebrntiHi hospltJil for the insane, where many lui for- 
tcmate individuals, of botli sexe^s (u.^ualiy 4—500), 
are treated with ^eat core, in onler to etfeet tfieir 
cure: those who are declared incimvhle are sent to 
Bicptre. Here died, in IS 13, Sade, the atithor of 
JujiiiHft'whiim Napoleon, on areomit of thi'* immond 
jiud dangerous pytlicatjon , Imd ordered to be treated 
as insane. 

CHARETTE DE LA COUTRIE, See FendSf. 

CHARGE D*AFFA1RES. S*e MiniHer, Fo- 

CHARIOT. The chariots of the ancients were 
Flron^Iy and even elegantly built, but were not well 
adapted for S|>eed. Those of tbe Romans were 
najued aoconlinr lo the number of horse^i used to 
draw tliem. 'in us, a chaiiol witli two horses tvus 
eadetl n Bif^a ; one with three^ a IViga ; cxue witii 
four^ % Quadriga^ &c. 




B*^. 




Qusdriga. 

The Romans alwiiys yoked their horses in lln-ir 
nic«-ctiariota alirea&t. It h reeorded that Nero once 



drove a cJiarlot at the Olympic games fiith do fewer 
than ten horses abreast. 

CHARITY, brothers und fisteis o£ See Fraier^ 
nitkt. 

C HARROW; mnitnl of Slobodsk-l^ltralne, in 
Russia, eontiiinini^ aWnit 1500 h(m.ses, and nearly 
15,f)00 inhaljitauts. It rarries on considerable com- 
merce^ and four great fitirs are held in tl^ plare 
every ye4tr. In 1803, the iiig;h school at Charkow 
was erected into a university^ nnil j^eveml professors 
were invited thither from Germany, The eiaperor 
granted it an annual ineome of KiO^OOO paper ru- 
bles, and^ in addition to thLH, a donation ol 400,000 
rubles was offered by the nobility of tlie c^niutry for 
Its orgianiiiUJonf of whicli sum , however^ the greater 
part was yet mifiaid in 1809. The nimiljer of pro- 
AsBsors is thirty-eight, and that of die students aboot 
300,; dxty of whom are supported at the emperor'a 
espeose* The latter are lioiind, after ieavingf tlie 
university, to leach, for siic years, in the s<'hook 
within the district of tlie univenity, and are pretty 
arbitnirily «ient, by the universtty, to tho«|ie plac^ in 
which they are to be employed. The university pos- 
sesses a liliniry . and a cabinet lor tlie natural sciences. 
Clutrkow ai^o contiiuis a mnnisium, a lailitary aca^ 
demy, &c. A philotechwc society likewise holds its 
meetinjfs there. 

CHARLATAN (in Italian^ ciariaiano); a moun- 
tebank, quack-doetor, empiric; hence every one 
wlio makes loud pri'tensions to knowledge or «ktll 
wfik'h he does not possess. 'Hie word is probably 
d^fived frotu the Italian ciarlttre (to prBle)» becawie 
the chief art of a cbarlntan ron!^ists m boasting and 
idle liilk* We find chnrhitniis in all scieiiees, poiU 
tics* religion, &c. Of die latter, Moiiere says : — 

Atisii ne wMf-ie rieo qui aoit pltia odieui; 

Que tit« dehors pUtr^t d'un »ible ifMNrivus; 

Que ce» frftiic* cb«<rl»ULnft, que cei dA^vot^ de plaee, &c. 

How many political proclamation'^ resemble, in char- 
laLmi-'^ni* tlie Ixiasting placards of qnat'ics, or the ad^ 
vertisemi^nts of new systems for teaching languages, 
&c., in a few hours ! 

Cll ARLEMAUNE {Caroltu Magnux, Charles the 
Great) ; one of those cliaracters who?^ achievements 
betir the impre*fs of gigantic power, by whom nations 
have Ijcen formed and destroyed ^ and who have exer- 
cised an iniltience which has been felt for centuries, 
and com|ielled fiueceeding generations to admire 
their grpainess, though imabfe to jnstify all tlieir oc- 
tions. Cliarleinagiie, king of the Franks, and sub- 
sequently emperor of tlie VVest, was Iwrn In 745?, in 
the castle of CarlijlxTg, on the lake of WurmAee, ai 
Upper l^avaria. Others mention tJie castle of In- 
gelneim, near Ment&, and others Aix-la-Chapelle, as 
the place of his nativity. His father was Pepin the 
rfhort, king of tlie Franks, mn of Charles Martct, 
Alter the decease of his fatlier. in 7 68, he was 
crowned king, and, occonling to the wish which t'e- 
pin had expressed, divided France with his yoim;;t'r 
omdier Carioman ; but tlie conditifuis of tliis pfirti- 
tioii were several times alleredi, with nut being ever 
adjusted to the ntk&ction of tlie |«opties. Their 
mutual discontent was fostere*! principally by tlic 
king of the Lombards, Desiderius (the futber-inlaw 
of l:x>th princes), because t liarlemagTw iiaii reim- 
dJBted his wife. Desidcriiis sought revenge lor tiie 
n^jectioii of his daughter, by excitijig and cncourag 
ing commotions in Fnince, in which ne was assisted 
by tlie circumstance tliat the nobles aspired to indc' 
peiidence. The pettple of Aqiiitaiiia were the first 
who attempted to liefinne indej>endent. Charle- 
magne marched against tliem with rather a smalj 
amiy r but he relied on Uie assistance of hw brodier 
Carioinaii^ lo wliom a portion of Aquitaiiia tlieii lie- 
longed. Carl Oman appeared, tiKked, in the ^ kl^ 
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but J in Uu' iltH'tMVt' iiHHiieiit, lU-MTtiNl his bmllier, 
who was obli^nl to sustain, aim ip, an iuh'<]iih1 ron- 
flict» His jp-eat courage and comhnil, aflcT a Iniig 
ail J (InuljlfuJ contest, procuitHl liini tiie vicunry, in i 
770, atiil tlie insurc^ents liubiiiittfNl. lo tliis i^&m- 1 
poign^ ilie joutliful Iuto ^LsplayeJ tiinh diistiii^ji'dli^^Hl 
miiitJU7 talents, tiuit the fear 4>f ills nmne curb^ his | 
fiercest vassab. Tikis contest fonvnupd CJuirle- 
mttgne of Che necesaaty of repressinir tlie noble>, «'irid 
employsnp;^ tliem tiienpefor\*TiPil in uniMjrtnnt enter- 1 
prLse^, in nnJtT to divt^rt Ldeir atifulioii from tlie in* 
t^-rnal utfairi of the cmpirf* lla*l he not, therefore, 
hiiaself iM^n inclinefi to warn of ronqiiest^ in whirh ' 
his (aJents cotdd In* exhjbitCHi in all tJieir s|ilenilonr, 
he wotilii have b^f n iutbic«il to ui*ilertake tlieni hy 
the JDtrniai romlitioii of tli*" empire. At Carlo 
mmi'§ deadly in 771, and after tiie flierlit of his 
wife and iier two sons to lier fiitherT in luily, Charle- 
magne mathi himself master of the whole pra|iire, 
the extent of which was already very f)^n»t, as it 
embraced, beside.^ France, a largfe part of Germany. 
He now formed the plan of conquering the Saxons, 
for wliidi hts teal for Ctu'l'^tianity and iLs dilTiistejn 
serve* I him as a tolerable preteivce. The Saxons, 
a nation of tierman heathens , were tn po^sse&sion of 
Huisteiii and ^V'estphaUa, between tlie rivers ^Veser 
and EIW, and, like oilier borfaBrians, preferreil pil- 
la^njT to peaceful oocopalioiis, and a wanderiiiij to 
a scttleil mode of Mfe. They hwd st^veiul leaders, 
and coiL'sti toted various tribeSj whieli were seldom 
<Espo<ed to co-opemie. An invasion of the Saxons 
into the territory of the Fmnks was tJie alleirtii 
cause of the first war wbidi Cliarlemagiie lie wan 
fLgiaimC them in 772. The other wars were produced 
by the rebellions of tl lis warlike nation, which, over- 
powered, but not ejilirely vanciutslied, was never re- 
el ueetl to complete stibmis5ii»ti till the peace of Sell a^ 
in 803, after it liad embraced Clirisliiuvity. A iwirt 
of the Saxons Charleiiiafrue removed to FliuKler> 
antl Switzerland, and their seats wen* occupied by 
tJie (J hot rites, a Vandal trilie in Mecklenburg. The 
finuous pillars csilled /rmiyixa«/t* were destroyeil hy 
CJuirlemaviie, as monuments of pagan worship. 
Thas f*jr thirty-two yeni^ did tlie Sa^tons resist a con- 
quemr, who, at times indulfrent to im|irudeuce, 
often sevens to cruelty, strivins^^ witli e<)ual ea^er- 
iiesSj to convert and to ssuljdtie tiiem, never became 
niMter of tlieir country till he had transformed it 
abnoat entirelly into a desert. The Saxons mi^lit 
have m&de a more socc4?ssfid defence against the 
power and genius of Charlemagne, Jmd^ tlicy not 
beea dlstmcted by uitemal thiisensioiis. The most 
oelebiaied of their leaders was \Vittikind, imd, next 
to him, Alboin, who finally eml>raced Christianity in 
783. To explain tlie protracted resistance of the 
Saxons, we must remember tliat tlie manner ui which 
tlie armies of those days were orjraoiied pro<ltfceil 
an armistice every year (tlie levy of tnKipM bein^ only 
fijr oae campaign) ; ttuit Cliarlema^ne u-a^ obh^^ed 
to wage wars ab the same time a^inst tlie Loml^hLls, 
the AvRiSf the Saracen^ and the Danes ; and tiuil 
the magnittule of his states focilitated die reliellions 
of hii vassals, on which account all his atu^ntion was 
often rtMiuireil to preserve Intemal tranquillity, ami 
main lain his own autliority. 

While he wa^t combating the Saxoim on tlie banks 
of tlie We^r, p<»pe Adritin implored his iissistance 

r'luft Desiderittii^ wlio IiiijI Utm from him Uie eitar- 
c of Itttvemm, which Pepin tlie Short liatl pre- 
imted to the holy see^ and who \vns urepnjir tlie pope 
to crown tlie nepheW!* of Chiu-leiijajjne, tliat Cluirle- 
maffoe him««elf might he considen^l a a*<iirp<T ,und hi>» 
■utJitU be induced bo renounce their alle^ruLnce. The 
^Mlfer wan uigiefit, Charlemugne immi^lbiteJy lell 
Gennany, and marched with hi« army to Italy. De- 



siderias ^vd to Pa via, winch Was bravely de^^JiJii 
by the Lombards. The city finidly fell, and Des^b* 
rius^ ^^itli the widow and sons of Carinman, wereaur^ 
ried prisoners to Prance. Deiiiderius ended bin life 
in a monastery. Respecting ttie fote of the othera^ 
history is silent, In 774, Cnarlemag^e was croworcl 
king: of Italy i^'lli* '^^e iron irowii Altliougli Uic 
kij 15^1 loin of Lombiirdy was now extinct, the provin- 
ces of whic^li it consist*'*! were idlotved to retain tln*ir 
fonaer laws and c^onstitutiotis, it iMMog a general 
maxun of tlic great inoiiarch not to depnve the cun- 
quered nations of Uieir usages and laws, nor to gt>- 
vera tliem all lUkler one form. In tliis he fblloweil uir 
dictates of sound policy, which, in so turbulent times, 
le^l him to luewiire of consoiidatiiir; allliis vassals into a 
jjobtTCid body with eqiiul rights, which might rejith't 
a ireiieral a^mbiiiatiun ag«iinst their ruler piacticabla. 

In 77S, lie repaired to Spain, to assist a McMirisli 
prince. lie eonqneretl PBinpeluna, made btmself 
master of tJie county of Barcelom*, and spraoiJ tht; 
terror of his name everywhere, But^ on his retuni, 
his troops were surprise I in tlie valley of Roi>ce«>abe5 
by tile Saracens, in coiiiiexion with tlie mouutaiuei'r^ 
(the GascoiLs), and suffered a severe defeat ; renuirk- 
able from die ^ ininnstanee, ttiat ftolaud, one of like 
most ftnnoas \^7irriors of those Umes, fell in tlie battle. 
(See Ckimhy.) The thsaffection of tlie trih*'* of 
Aquitaitia induced Chnrlexaagne to give thema^'pa^ 
rate ruler : for dus purpose he selectetl die youtigeit 
of bis sryns. Louts (called h Dihonnmrf), The Look 
lianls were no less turbident, and die Gneeka roMe 
incessant efforU Ui reconquer Italy ; and thi! iMiblaa, 
to whom he had intrustea a part of Uic mnrereignty 
of diis coiuitjry, evhioed Utde fidelity. He ttiereftire 
gave tliem his se« olid son, Pepin, for a monarcti ; liis 
eldest son, Clmrles, remaining constantly widi him, 
mkl assisting liim In his manifold mklertakinj^^. In 
7Hfl, hecaiise*! these two soils to lie crowned hy the 
Ijoix- in Rome, hoping, by this means to render the 
royal ihgnity inviolable in die sight of die people. 
Charlemairne Imd another son, also calleil Pepm, who 
vms die oldest of all Im children, being tlie^oii of his 
divorced wife. I'hls circiunst;ince probably inspireit 
the laoiiarcJi witli an aversion to i'epin, and prevent- 
ed him frtim adinittitig bim to participate in the go- 
vernment. IVpin, therefore, liecame the in^nLigiitor 
of a coiispijticy against his ^ther, and finally diwl ia 
a monastery. 

After returning from Spain, CbarlemagtM! wns 
again oblijpHJ t/j take the lield against tiie Saiuma* 
Kxasperati*d by die defeat of his generals in 7^, lie 
(■aust^l tti'K) SaxoiLs to W itvL<$!i$»cTed at Venlen — 4 
measnre which urged to ftiry the hatred of die pM^ 
pie. The yi^ar 7i>(>, tlie twcuty-^econd of hl^i ^ei0i^ 
wns die only one which he pa^ed widiout taktug u^ 
anns. Ah his power increased, he metlitated mOfB 
seriously tlie atrcomplislunent of the plan of hii M^ 
cesior, Charle?» xM artel* to restore die ^resteni ei^ 
pire. To prevent tlie partition of die empire, the 
empress Iri^ne, who dien reigned at ri^nsttnitinople, 
prij|Hiseil to i'liarlemagne to niiirry tiieir cialdn*ii, by 
which means tbt* world would again have lieen unit- 
ed umler one dominion. Her jiropositinn was acct^pC- 
etl ; biit Irene's aiidiition iTarriisl her so far, duil sJie 
deUimned her own son, to render herself siiprt*mei 
and offerctl her own hand to Cliarlemugne, who did 
not *eeni averse to diis singular union, which would 
liave aibrdeti the world an imjiaralleletl iipeotaclei 
hull not Irene herself liet>n deixj-^l In the jttrSOO, 
Charlemagne was crowneil emperor of the If f«i bf 
pipe Leo. III. ; and, atthoiigli bis jouniey io Rama 
tiail, in atl proliability, no other olject, he ptdkmad 
himself mj:ch surprised at this oeNiaoiiy. On Chttgt- 
masHky, he was proclaUned CiBMr aiid Att|piitai; 
he was uivcsted witli the anumieiitE of the aacieiit 
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Rrnnan emjk^mrs, juitl Ute only thUig for^ilt**!! was, 
t!i;iL the impirf could not subsist lon^ in u fiunily 
wliert' Uie unlhurity was, by law, ilividtHi tuDaiiff the 
diUiireii ol tlit* decfasc-d inaiuirdj. After cjiari.^ 
tiiagnf had luadf a inuiik ufuiif} of hifi sons repiii^ 
king of Italy, di*^! in 810, wliosed€!»*iiT»iisfoUc)wed, 
the next year, l>y that of Chiif if*s, tlie ohiest. Thus, 
of hist IfjCfiiiinate Min«, onp only renmimti, Louis, king 
nf A^iiiitania, whom ht' iMlopt<Hl as ltit» colU'agiie in 
813, as his n^e iiiid incrwisiuff weakness ^vp Mm 
wmimig tlmt tJie riu] ikHm life could not be £ir dLs- 
tnnt. He dietl Jan. :;^S, 814, in the 7 1st yi^ar of Ms 
age and tlic 47th of iun rei^n^ with anticipations ami 
Iws tlutt his empire would not Irnijif witlistaiid tlie 
attacks of fonLn»ii eneiiiies ; H|ipreJi4:'Dsiiufi!» whieit Uie 
eirent oonfinueiL llti felt, too late, tlmt the same 
SftxoiM, part of whom \w hmi ilriven from Uieir s<?atsi, 
would one tby take reveii«*e on iiis empire, ami in 
their train briugf with them other barharitois, Clmrie^ 
inai|>iie wa^ btineil at Aix-la-Cliapelle^ his favourite 
mid u-siMd plaoe of residence. He wasde^wsiteii in a 
vault, where he was placed on a thrcme of g^old, in 
full iinjjeiiiil costunie. tJn his head he wore the 
crown ; in his hnnd he held a chalice : at liis side 
ftTis Oie sword ; on his knees lay tlu' Ijook of the 
evangelists ; at hi* feet liLs M!eptre and sliield. Ihe 
sepulclu-e was seakxl, and over it was erf^'ted a kind 
of triimiphal areh, on which w^rc the wortls '* Here 
iJeH the Dmlj of Cliarles, tlie great ami orLlu>dox em- 
peror, who gloriously enlarged, and for forty -seven 
yean* happily govenud, the empire of tlie Fmnks." 

Charlema£;ne was n friend of h'aniin^ ; he de-S4'rves 
tlie nmue uf resU^jri^r of the sc iences niul teactier of 
his pefiple. He attracted by hLs lihendity, the most 
distiiisfUishi^ scholars to his comt; among odiers, 
Alcuin, from Enghuid, whom he clio&e for hii^ own 
instmclor ; i*eter of l*isa, who receiveil tlie title of 
his grammarian ; mid Paul Wamefrieil, Wtter known 
under the oaine of Paul Dmconut. who gave tile 
eujiieror insi ruction ui (irt^^k and Latin iitemttire^ 
By Alcuin'ii mlvice, Charlemn^ne estahlishe«d an 
nearlemy in his j^mbiceat Aix-b-Cliopelle^the sittuigs 
of which lie atttudt^, widi all tiie scientilic itml liter- 
iiry nieji of his court— Leidnwles, I'hefMhiiphus. the 
airhbyiops *>( Treves an«l Mentis^ aiul tlie abljot of 
Conrey. All die mendiers of this academy assiimed 
Uttmes characteristic of tJieir talenbi or inclinations. 
One w&A callei] DattueiaMf another HoTHer, anotJier 
Canditiut; Charleinagne hmiM'lf took iJte imme of 
Davifl. From Italy he invited tejiehers of the lon- 
gija||rps and mathematics^ and established them in tlie 
princHpul cities of liisempirev In the aithednds mu\ 
mtaisisteries iie foondtni stdiools of the<>iogy mid the 
hl>eral sciences. He strove assiduously to cultivate 
his miiid l>y intercourse wiili scholars j and, to tlie 
tijne of liis death, tliis intercom^e remained his for 
vourit4j recreation. He spoke JsevemI languages 
rtiadilyj espt^-ially the Liitin. He was less success- 
fid in writinej^, liecaiLse he hail not ajiplied huandf to 
it till he was fiirtiier mlvaneed m years. En the 
vhiter lie reml much, and even «iuseil a person to 
n»d to him wliile he tOf>k his iiiecls. He endea- 
TtJured to improve tlie liturgy and church mtisii% 
He WBs desirous of introducing tlie Roman KUu'gy 
into his states - but die clergy, wlio eluni^ to Uie an- 
cient usages, ortered s*)me resistance. Several 
cliurches, iKAvever, comjilied wilJi the wish of tlie 
monardi, and others mingled the Roma a and (lalli- 
c»n liturgy. He aitempted to introduce uniformity 
of measures and weigh ts^ but was unable to accom- 
j*lisli his design, Anotlier grt^t plan of his was to 
unite tlie IlJiine with the I»tuiulH%aiid, eonsef|Ueiitly, 
t!ie Atlantic witJi die Black ^^n. by meansof acanaJ. 
The whole army was employ*sl on the work ; but its 
Ud'omplislmient was prevented hv the want of tliat 



I knowledge ofhyihTinlic aniiite^^tmr which lias been 
since acquir<^i. Tlie arts, however, under liLs patruu- 
age, pro*lnced other moniimeuts of liis fame. The 
city of Aix-la-Chapelle re*'eived \l^ name from a 
splendkl chaj^el^ which lie mased to l>e built of tlie 
most l>eautifuli ttalian marble. The doors of tins 
temple were of bronw^, and its dome Ixire ti glolje of 
nia,ssive gohi The inn>eriai jmLice was buirt in tlie 
lug^he^t style of splendour* Cliarlenujgiie also erected 
liflUts, in which more tlian one hundred persons could 
s^vim in wann water. He was himself very for»d of 
swiaiiiiing, and frtnjuently used these Imtlis, wiili alj 
the nobles of his court, ami even with his wldiers. 
At Seiti, in Alsace, he had a no less splendid |ialace. 
To CharleDtagne France is uKlebted for its first ad* 
vmices in naidgiitlon. He built the light-house at Bou- 
logne, and constructed seve^d jKirts. He encouraged 
agijculture, mid made htmsi^lf uamortal by the yvis- 
dom of his laws. Thus his law tk viilii is esteemed a 
nioniiment of hb views on rural economy; and Men- 
»el, in his history nf tJie Germans, says of him, '* His 
grejite^t praise Is. tliat he prevented the total «le<*tuiB 
of ihe sciences in the West, and supplied n^w aliment 
to tlieir expiring liglit ; tlmt he consitleretl the im- 
provement of nations as imjxirtant as tJieir miion and 
subjugation. This love of intellectual improvement is 
ihe more lautkble in a prince vrbode yontli was spent 
in military exercLses and the dmse, and liiM whole 
after life in tliewhirlpocd <if war ; at a time, too, be^ 
fore tile elmrm of beautiful mmlels ba<l made intel* 
leetiml oi:"cii[>atioii an enjoyment, Imt when literature 
and seience, ap[>earing in heavy forms, iiestitute of 
gnice^ deterre*! rather tlian mvited. His tiime 61 led 
even the East. He reeeive«i ambassadors from itie 
patriarch of Jerasalem,fh>m Uie emiJt^rors Nicephof- 
us and Nt icliacl , and \%1LS twiee eomplimen ted with 
enil]ia»*sies frcuii Hmtnui al llascliid, the famous caliph 
of Hagdad, all of wiiicli he receiveii with a splendour 
iuieia]iu|iled even in the hjist. He coiiveue<J conn* 
cils iiiai parliiiments, publisJied capitularies, wrota 
many letters (some of which are still extant)^ a 
ifranmiju'. mid several Latin poems* His empire 
romprehendeil Fi-ajice, most of Catalonia, Navarre, 
and Arragon ; the Netherlandi*, Germany as far as 
the Ell>e, Saale, ami l-'yiler, tapper and Middle Italy, 
! stria, and a part of tk^lavonia. 

In privatie life, Cbuleimigne was exeeedinffly 
aniiahle; a good filth er, and generous friend. His 
doui€'stic economy aflbrded a model of frugality ; \m 
person, a rare eitample of simplicity ami grt-atm^s. 
He despised eitra\?agancc of dress in men, though, 
on solemn occjisions, he appeared in all the splen- 
iloiir of majesty. U\s table was very fhigah His 
only excess was his love of the other sex* He was 
large and strtmg ; his heiglit, acconBng to t'ginhiird, 
equalled seven times die length of his foot. His 
hfiuX was roimd ; his eye large and lively ; his nose 
of more tlian connnon siae ; iiis countenance had an 
agreeable expression wf seren i ty. I i is gait was iina ; 
his iHiiring nmnty- He eni<»ye<l constant health, till 
the last four years of his life, when he was attacked 
by fever-, ;iitd fi^i^n to limp. In simimer, he was 
lu^'ustomtii tii n fH*se for tw*> hours after dinner, lor 
which pT,jr|Kise he nseil to undress ; Init at night ha 
slept yjieasily* Ho wore the dri^ss of bis eoimti7 ; on 
his iHMly, a linen shirt, over which was a coat witli a 
silk Ixirtler, and long brw'clies. For his outer dress, 
he wore a cloak, anU always hi-fi swoni, the hilt mid 
l>elt of wliicJi were of gold ami silver. I le (lossesseil a 
a nalnnd, impressive eloquence, and, in his expre.ssion 
of countenance, tliere w^as soinelhing t*i*xcile rt^^urt, 
united wilh gentleness and kindness. See Egmhard. 

Cll AH LEMUNT AND GIVET; one of tlie 
strongest fortresses in France, in tlie depailiaent of 
the Ardennes^ wiili 3500 inhabitmits. Tlie works 
K 2 
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oocupT botli kuiks of the Me»is<^, about twenty-five 
miles above Nanrnr, at the junction of sevemJ roads, 
on a steep muiintaiiu Tlie two i^lace^ coin|ilete] j 
command tlie rivers and st^ne aa b j^HiUtt of Aup{>ort 
to a friefidiy army ^ uilvuiu-'ing alujig tlie M«U!!ie, and 
as a serious obstruction if dir forces belong to the 
enemy, obliging them to Iwive Wiiiufl a corp** of ob- 
servation, at least double lite number of ttuit which 
c'om|>Oi»e9 the garriaton. 1 lie castle hekI ^umii town of , 
Charlejnoni were built in 1555, by Charles V, Looih 
XIV.^ wlio luiil ohduned possemio of Uie place by 
the peace of Nixneguen, as it was captdile of con- 
taining only two battalioas, enlarged it by fortifying 
the small town of Givct, whieh liva at the foot of tlie 
bill, and by locrfasin^ tlie forti&.^[ioii» of Chnrlt*- 
jooont. At present, the place cxHi>bt'i of four for- 
irtsaseSg two of wlxich, rharlemoni, and Great Givt-t, 
lie on the left bank of the Meuse, and tJie otiier two. 
Little Givet, and Mont d'Haur, uix>n tlie rig^ht. 
Cliarlemout rbes fnim a imrrow rock, which is two 
humlred feet lii^h, comnmnds abno!!si every diTection, 
descends perpendlcidHrly to wank tiie Meu^, and 
the west suie, on ttie uortli^ in very ittecp^ and de- 
sceudii with Q gentle «ilope on ttie east. 1 hts la^t 
siile^ itie only one on which an aKBclt can be appre- 
heiuleil, is defended by aix httsHons, a kom and a 
crowQ-w^ork, and several detached works. Abnost 
aU the moat^ are hewn in tlie r<M?k, and well provid- 
ed witli casemates. Great Givet ha^ fotir lm«itions 
and three ravelins witii dry dttibeft. Little Givet 
contains four baj^tions, ajid full ditches, iMit no covered 
way; and Mont d'Haur, a liill oppO!»itc to Charle- 
roont, is ineiuded within the lines* of tlie fortress bj 
1 atroog erowU'Work, and uiaj, at Uie same time, 
fCfve as a fortifii^ camp. The lorLre^ h calctihtted 
£ar a garrisijn of ll.OOo meJL l^ut, in case of neces- 
sity, can contain 25,tXK), and may lie defendeti l>y 
3— 4O0O men. llioiigh tJje two Givelii and Mont 
d'llaur wouid not otitr great obstacles lo an attack, 
yetCharleniont is almost impreffiiGble. It luis never 
yet been seriously attacked. Ihe IVussiuns, intleed, 
contemplated assailing it/in 1815, but aliundoned the 
design, allhou^ the Givets and Mont d'llaur had 
already capitu^ited. By the treaty of Pari*^^ it w as 
occupied by a Russian ^rrison. 

CllARLEROV, or CHARLES SCR SAMBRK ; 
a town in the NeUierlauda, in Naniur, ou Uie narliL 
iide of the river Samhre, in a place formerly called 
Ckmma^; twenty miles E. N. E. Mons, twenty N. E. 
Mwubeiige; lat. 50" 2t)' N.; Ion. 4^32^ E.; i^jpula' 
tton. 8744. It has manu&ctures of glass, hardware^ 
and woollen stu^s, ajwl in the neig^hboitrhood are gx- 
laulve pits of turf and coal. It was taken by the 
FreSkch, under general Valence, in the luonth of 
November, 1795f, witli 4000 pri*miers. It wan rtv 
covered by tite Austriaus^ ui the month of June, 
179*1, when tlie Frencii were twice defeated ; once 
with the lo?i"i of 4000 men, and again of 7iX)0, July 
^, 17^4, it ttgain sum'n»leretl to the Frencli at thi*- 
GNCknij with the gartison of 3000 men and iiixty 
pieces of camiocL. 

C H A R L ES ; the name of many iro portant person- 
ages, whose live^ are here given or referreci to, in 
the following oriler: — yegt 

Cbarles M»rt«l. , , . . . l-tS 

CliJii.r1«ii IV., empc>ror of Garmaiiy, , . 14S 

CbiJ'leaV.i emperor of Ormuiittyt and klo^of iSp^tiii, 1-lJ) 
ChftrlHM VI,, enperorof Ormiatoy, , ♦ 142 

Oliu-lM VU , . . . . . . I5S 

Cli*rt«« the Bold, ... ISS 

Char]e*LK.,king of Pr«iic«, . , . L»4 

Cli«rlr« l.,kia|; of KiiflAikd, ... 1^ 

Cluarle* II., k.ifiu of Bngluid^ m 

CbarltM Edward ijtuart, . . , i5» 

OhaTl«« \ll . king of 8wetf«fi, . . * lAs^ 

ClLvlc* Xlll . hinfi <>f^ ^wr<1eD, ini 

CbMl«« Emsnti/el, dute of Sft*oy* , ISl 

ChaHM IV., kiog of Sp«lii, I«l 



Por the sovereigns of this name not enumerated here, \ 
we reier die reader to the history of the countries to j 
wliich iliey l»elong. 

CHARLES M ARTEL; a son of Pepin HeristeJ 
(mayor of ttie palace tinder ttie last kings of the Me- I 
ruvin^an dynasty). Mis father had governed under 
ttie weak kings of Prance witli !»o moch justice, and | 
so miuh to the satUftn^tion of the people, tliat he was 
enabled to moke his office hereditary in hb fiuolly. 
Chilperjc IL, king of the Prajikis, refusing to ac- 
knowledfre Charleij Martel a* mayor of the pulnce, 
tlie latter depoiied him, and set Clothaire IV. in his 
place. After die death of Clotliaire, he restonpd 
Chilpt^riCj^ and^ sul»<iequent!y, phtced Thierri oil tha 
throne, allowing how absolntQwas the control of the 
mayor, and tlmt tlie royal dignity was a mere phaiK 
lorn. Cliarles Martel rexideml his reign &muus by 
the great victory which he gained, in October, 73§r, 
over the Saracens, near Tours, from which he ac- 

3uifed tlie mime of Mariel, signifying hammer. He 
ied 741. His son Pepin the ^hort eovemed the 
Franks till the year 755?* twroinally mvSett the e^ 
inate king Childeric III.; but, in tliis year. 



mate King (_ nudenc Hi.; out, m tins year, pgp0 
Zacliary replied to a ciuestion put to him by the slttlei 
of France, that he ought to be king who had IIm 



royal ix>wer ; in consequence of which Uie Kb 
fleclured Pepin king at Soisfions, in 752. He died i 
in 768, highly honoured by his subjects. His i 
were Charlemagne and Charloman. See CJtfwfr { 
umgne. 

C H A R LES I V. , emperor of Germany, of the I 
of Luxemljm*g, wai* l>om in 1316, and edu 
Paris. His mtlier, John of Luxeniburg, 
Bohemia, celebrated in tiistory for hischivaliic I 
fell in the battle of Crecy* The quarrels of t' 
peror Louis tlie Bavarian with the king of Bo 
the &lher of Cliarles, the choice of the latter, in the 
n)om of the emperor, exeoiummiicated by Clemy; 
VL, and the victory which Loui>, far his superior I 
ptjwer and talents, obiained over his rival, wei 
not room to relate. A hev the deatli of LouiSpJ 
21, 1347, diaries of Luxemburg, who inher 
klngilom of Bohemia, and had been chosen < 
in 134Q, by five eltxtor^, hoped to occupy tlie impe> 
rial tlirone without opposition. But tlie very mwuit 
which had raised liim to die throne created hini en»> 
mies. The princes of tlie empire regarded him as a 
senTint of the pope. Ten years had not yet elapsed, 
since Germany, ut the diet of Kejise, had adopted the 
most enei^etic measure against the claims of iho 
holy see. The election of Charle*i IV. was the fint 
infringement of the celebrated constitution tyf I33S* 
In conseqaenee, the archbishop of Menti. whav 
Clement IV. had deposed, the electors of BruiadMl^ 
biurg and the pulatiiiate, the duke of $aie Lauen* 
burg, who am!»;g,iite<l a vote in die election^ assembied 
at Lahnsteiii, dec hir*Hl ilie choice of Charles Co be 
void, and elected luhviml HI. of England, brother- ^ 
hi-law of the last emperor j hut tliis monarchy |' 
at war with Fram'e, maite use of the ofcr o*" 
electors so &r only as lo secure the neutratity < 
king of Bohemia, and rejected the proffered cgtrtnt^ 
Equally finiitless was liie dioice of Frederic th€t i 
Severe, huMlgm%^ of M^aaeii ; ii[Hin which the eo^ | 
mies of Charles elected the viftuou-s mid heroic < 
Guntlier of Schwariborg, whom Cliarles, aa 
writers, tltoogh without sufficient autliority^ i 
put out of hi^ way by poison. Tliose who sun 
ed Ounther in his last momenta extortetl from ! 
an abdication, for whicli tliey were munifiicnlly j 
by Charles, who was as BbemL when the , 
tion of his ambition was concerned, as he Wl 
and ra[]ariou!i in «^ittsfying \\v^ DMirice. Charles i 
iL*etl every eifort to iipjM^nse hin enemies. He marrif4 
the (kuguter of tl^ elector of the imlatioate, gava | 
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the flleetor uf BnmdeDbtir^ Tyrol as a fief, and wns 
uuBnimously eltM::t4Hll ^^'jnpi^mr, and cam^t^'mted nl 
Ai]C-la4!^liaDeile. Hut no smmer miis hi* rrownpti, 
tliait lie took posseision uf tlit- inijierml in^i^rTua* mn]^ 
ctmunuj it* his exprps^ promise, €oiivt*yeil tJ*em Ui 
liohf mia. Ifp pprsuaded h\A feitht'r-m-law, tlip ^kcttir 
ol" UiP jpulxuiiuUe^ to siihjwl a ^eat portion of tlie 
uiJj>er jjolatinate to the feiKlal rourt of Holiemia, 
'1 iiw iribaiial, wl*k-h he rtv^rtiwJ m the most jiro|w*r 
iiLstrunieiit for tiie tiiibju^iion of Geniiaiiy, was wi- 
hirged ill iu jiirisdictiyii more mid mort*. In i354, 
LJu! em[*er«)r went to luily, tt> be crowned by tlie 
|xjpe ; hut tills favour he uufchased on teniia whkh 
iJMiJe hiu] an object of ridicule and contempt* He 
rniirajartid to wppear withouL any armetl foni'e. Hav- 
ing i)eeii ronseeratfHj, at Milan j, king of Italy; he 
ronfiffrit^ the \'Ly?<»nti in the |io8sessJ*m uf all tbe 
u^ur|iatiuuH of which he ^lad |iroiiii«>e*I to deprive 
tiieiu. He also annul ted all die acts of hi^ jE^mnd- 
fiitlii^r, Hewpy VII.« against Florence, inid, hy a treaty 
concluded at Pmlua, resigned tJie latter city, with 
V'eronu and \'iceiiai, to Venice. Tmflicking thiw 
with \m rights, he went to Rome, and was crowned 
by a delegate of Llie pope, hut did not liarie to renuiin 
tliere. a single day. lie refused tlie request of .some 
Komans, to clalin the ctiy, as Ijelonging to hiin, in 
tlie name of tJie empire, and» in a treaty, renounced 
kU sovereignty over Rotup, the States of the Church, 
Ferrara, Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, nml Corsiai, and 
even tr>ok ua oath not to return to Italy witJioiit the 
c»ui>*iit of the jTope. Dftspistnl by tJve Giielohs, 
detcjstetl by the rihibeSlines, tliarh^ rctiiniecl to 
(icnnany, where hi* bisiied tlie celebmted golden 
bii lU which, till recently* contiiifie*! a fimdamentjd 
kw of the German empire, (See BttiL) He tlius 
acquired some ciainis to the puhlir gratitude: but 
tlie?i* were s*win effiw^ed liy tlie general indigna- 
tion, exeitcd by the proposal made, with his con- 
sent, by the pu]jal nurx'io, to infroduce a tax, equal 
to the titlie of all ecclesiastit'nl revenues, for tlie 
taieil of the holy see. All the members of the 
diit Opposed it ; and Charles, in his anxiety to 
ooodhate Uie pnnfv.s of the empire, annoiineed that 
ke woidd propo«*e to the assi-mbly a reform of tlie 
German clergy. The poyt^ ejirag<*tl at tills proposal 
of the emp4»ror, j^xJiort^^l tlie electors to deji^i^ liim. 
Charles immtMliatety relnp5;ed into his accuf^tomcd 
vahoiisflivenei!!, and not only abandoned all hi,** re- 
fonas, but m&i confirmeii, in 135!», all the privileges 
of the clergy, all tlieir pA>!yent find future posses- 
tkaast nnd made them independent of tlie secular 
power. Such vacillating coiidort subjected him to 
the oontempt of both jinnies, of which he received a 
proof befort* tlie rifise of (lie same diet, which was 
Ik Id at Menu. Several priiu'es liad, by degrees, ot>- 
taiiied po^i-^ession t>f many territories, formerly fiefs 
of the ♦'in pin*. Cluirles atteniptetl to reanite them 
witli tlie empire ; but the dissjitijsfertion which was 
flUUiiJbsted lU the attempt, fntstrntc^i tlii?; plan of tJie 
Wfftk empenir, wiio indemnifie^i himself liy selling to 
tlie king of Folaiid tlie rights of sovprcignty, which 
luid been hitlierto exerri.sed by the Clerman emperors, 
m'er tiome of his iJn>vinces, It mfiy lie easily syp- 
posetl that, under such an emperor, tjemiouy did not 
ciijny internal tranqtiillity. Bands of robl>ers plmi- 
drred the txiuntry in all quai'ter^. The emperor 
niarcJiecl against them without accomplishing any 
thing, and, finaiiy, left the princes and cities to pro^ 
tect themselves by mutual tdlianccs, as well as they 
were able. The state of ItJily was no less melan- 
clioly. Tuscany was siiflering the evils of imnrchy ; 
Lombordy was distracted hy civil wars, and the Vts- 
conti Imd maiie theinsidves nmsters of tlie Milsine^se. 
The emi»er«>r, true to hiis principle of sanrtiiaihig 
power wIwreviT found, appointed tfiese iisuq>ers his 



vicaiM^fiend iti Lombardy. Imlwlchmeil hy this, 
BftmftbAS Viscontl threalcne«i to subject all llaly to 
his yoke. Pope Urljaii V. sent tui uivitation to 
t'harJfs lij concert measures of resisUnire with liim^, 
JuisTi'tKHl from Avignon to Rome, concludetl several 
alliances, levied tiwips, and waited for the emi>eror, 
who acdially appeared with a conHitierable force; 
sfi tliat Italy, for a short time, di'CJuiHi itstdf safe. 
Charles took advantage of the pope's situation to 
persiuide lum to crown his fourth wife, Eliail*etli of 
Poinerania, at Home, 3 nd, in return, eutere<l into the 
must jxjsithe ciigagementjj with Urban. Notwith- 
standing tills, he agtiin engaged In negotiations witli 
the Visconti, and sold them a furinnl confirmation of 
all tlieir usurpations. In like manner, during Ids re- 
sidence in Italy, he st^ld states and cities to the 
lijgbest bidder, or, if they themselves offered most, 
made them independent republics. With great 
treasuries, but despised by bis enemies, ami hated by 
his allies J, ha retumi'd to IJermnny. (iregory XL, 
having given his cons<^nt tliat liis son ^\ eiiceslaus 
should lie electetl king of the Romans * he employed 
his ill-gotten wealtli to purchase tlie votes of the 
electors, who were irritntetl at the conduct of the 
pofic, and dLstributed among tliem, in addition, tht; 
dtmuiins of the empire on the Rhine, and several 
Iree iui|x'rf;ii cities. Thus he atttiined his <il>ject. 
To maintain their rights against tlie arbitmry mea- 
sures of the empertir, the imperial cities in Suabia 
formed the (so called) Stiabian teugae, which Charles 
opposed in vain. To the pojie he manlfestetl his 
gnUittide hy extending the privileges of the clergy. 
Tile empire ^vns nearly mined, when Charles dietl at 
Prague, in CITS- To his eldest son, H'enceslaus, he 
left Bohemia and Silesia ; to the set*ond, Sigismnnd, 
the electorate of Rnrnderiburg ; and to the third, 
Liisatia. lILs reign is remarkiible for the improve- 
ment and prosperity of Bohemia ; for the f«uinding 
of tlie iniiversities of Prague and \'ieniui ; Pjr a ter- 
rilile persei'ution of the .lews, and as tlie period when 
the Side of letters of nobility commenccil m (Ger- 
many. The history of thLs prince affords a fine illus- 
tration of the sonndness of tlie theory of legitimacy^ 
irmny of liis nsnrpations Itaving l^ccome a pfirt of the 
** divine rig^lit ^' of succeeding mlers. 

CHARLES V.^emiJemr of tiermany and king of 
Spain (in tbe hitter nipadty, he is called C/tarfe* /,), 
the eltlest son of niilip, arrJuhike of Austria, and of 
Jtmnna, the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain, w]is bom at Ghent, Feb. 2J, 15(X>, Fhilip 
was the ifon cjf the emperor Mmtimilian and Mary, 
daughter of Charles the Hold, Inst duke of H rgundy. 
Cliarles's birth gave him claims to the fiiirest coun- 
tries of Europe. lie was etlucnfcil in the Nether- 
linitJs, under the cart* of William of Croy, lord of 
Cbi^vres. Charles prefeiTed military exei-cises to 
study. Chi^vres, without diverting hira fmiii his fii- 
voiirite occupations, tnugtit liini history, IbrmotI him 
foe affairs of state, and implanted ui him tliat gravity 
wliich he retained throogli life. After the dejith of 
Ferdinand, liLs gmmlfather, in 15 t(t,Cliarles assumed 
the title of kmg^ o/ Sp/iin. Tlie management of this 
kingdom ivas intmsted to the celebmted cjinlinal Xi^ 
menes, who, by his genius, prepared the way for die 
glonotis reign of Charles V. In 1510, Muxlmiliiin 
likewise died, and Charles was now elect4Hl nnperor. 
Fie left Spfiin tit take pi>ssession of his new dignity, 
for wliich he liad to contend witli Francis I., king of 
France. His coronation twik place at Aix-la-lha- 
pelle, with extraordinai7 splendour. The elective 
cajjit Illation {HuhlcnpHtUaiion^ see Cff/w'/w/tf/mrt), sign- 
ed by his ambassacbrs, he ratified without hesitation. 

* Thift wu the tttle fiTcn to tlii» pefMA iileettfdl ^UTing 
xhv Ufetime of (be etnpcror. To Buccved imn •fier blsdefcUi. 
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The diief tbatures of it werp Llie reservations Diack 
l>y die electors, securingr tJiemvelves ngniiist foreign 
iiifluf ncp. The euiperor was iMJt to bejjin itny war 
w^iUiout their consent ; no Imigimge but tlie i^prnian 
or Latin was to Ije tised In tlie ailjiiiiiiiilruiion i>f tlte 
aifuirs of Liu? empire ; iind tlie ridi curaiiiereial coii- 
fetl<*ra€ie5 uf me reliant s, wliost' wmltli, as tJie instnj- 
meiit expf«'ss<^d it, luul fnabk'd Lheni to act according 
to tlievrown w ill, were to be aljolLsIietl by tlie wnpertjr, 
assist eti by the advice of tlie niejiil>efs of the empire. 
Thp a'iACK-tatiori aimed at was (he itowerfid llaii-^eatic 
leficiie* whose infiuence liad exciteil Llie electors' 
jealoijsy. The progrpisi* of Uie rt formation in Ger- 
many demmnled the care of tJie new emjji^rtjr, who 
held a diet at Wunns* Luther, who appearf^l at tliis 
dit;t, wiUi a safe conduct from Ciiaries, defindi^d his 
canse with fnerpj and Ixjldness, The emperor kept 
silent; but, after LuLlier's dc[iartiire, a severe edict 
appeared agaiast him ^ in tJiti name of Chsrles, who 
thought it ior his advantage to sliow hinisilf the de- 
fender of tlie HoniBJi church. The claiin<> whit^h 
FraiHriK I. Itad advonceil to tlie empire, tnid tJiose 
which he still preferred to Itidy.tli** X ether land >i, and 
Navarre, made war ap|>ear inevitable. Cluirles pre- 
pared for it by an ailiimce with the pope. Ilostili- 
Lies broke out in 1 5*^1 » Tlie Frem'Ji^ victorious be- 
vond the Pyrenees, were misuccessifid in the Netiier- 
laiids, A con^reiis held at Cahiis only iiicn^ased the 
irritation, and pave Henry VI 1 1., kinii^ uf Kn^bnd, a 
preieJtt turtle*' Earing [ymself for Cliarles, who^-e jmrty 
daily atquirinl stnHisrth. A i^erioas iiisnri^n;tion bi 
Spain was happily sidMlnetL The defeat of Bon- 
nivet, m tlie Milanese, ami tJie accession of the 
constable of Bourbon, uideninifie^l Cliarles V. for 
his want of success hi Frovence. Fnuicis, wko 
was besie^nr Pavia, was defeated by the iiope- 
rial fore<*s, and tiiken priscmer, in i5S:?5. On tlnsi>c- 
cBSion, diaries fei^ied die mmteration of a Chris- 
tian bert». W'itliont improving; his advantages, he 
remained inactive in Sjjfiin. But Jie tliongfit to at- 
tain his object in anotlter way. lie proposed to Fruni-is 
1. such hard conditioiiAj, tliat Uil; untortuiiate prjiic4' 
swore that he would the in niptivity, ratJier tiiiin ac- 
cede to tJiem. Meanwiiile, he was carried to Sjmin, 
and treated with resptx^t. Charles, iiowcver,diil not 
visit iiim, until he was infornietl tliat (lie lile of hh 
prLsoner was in ihmger. The interview was brief. 
Cliarles pnimiMnl lii?! oiptive a t*pec5ly relciise. TJie 
treaty of Madrid was £jiaJly conchkled in January, 

The power t^f Clinries now became a source of imea- 
siness to most otlier princes of Furope. Pope Cle- 
ment VIL placenJ hiiuselfat the head of a league of 
the principal siatf^ of Italy fi|j;Bin>t tJie emi>emr ; but 
dieir ill-directed edbrts were prodncLivt' of new ini-s- 
fort lines, Rome was taken by storm by tlie troops 
of tlie constable, sack eiL and the iK>f>e himself mnoe 
pris^uier. Charles V. publicly disivowed tlie prr>- 
ceedini^s of the constable, went into mourning with 
his court, and ciirried liis hypocrisy so far as to onler 
pmyers for the delivt^rance of tlie jjope. On restor- 
ifi^ tlie holy Mliex to liberty, he demantleil a musuiu 
or4fX),0(K> crowns of gold, but wm satisfied with u 
quarter of tliat sum. Healsoreleas-ed, h»r 'i,fxx:»,<X)tJ, 
|})e Fnench princes, who Itad been given to hini as 
hu^ta^es. H en ry V 1 11 . of KngUnrl now al I itnl 1 1 i ni- 
MJ f v*"itli the French monarch against Cliarles, who 
liccu-sed Fnmcb of Imving broken his woiil, given on 
tJ3« boDOur of a geiitleman. The quarrel brought on 
a chBUengie to a duel, which did not, however, take 
place. Tlie war was terminatetl in I5i:», by the 
treaty of Cambray, of which tJie coiMiitioiis ^^ei-e ^i- 
vtiumble to the emjwrur. Ctmrh-i MM»n after left 
i>^|iain, und was cnmned in liotogiui as kingof L*jm- 
hird| uad Roman eiii|>cror. Uti tlie occiUiioji of Uiis 



solemnity, the prouii Cliarles kissed Uie feet of 
same pope who liail been his prisoner. In ISSD, 
seemeti ileisirotis, at tlit* diet of Aug>burg', to 
cile the various parties; btit, not succeeding, he 
e<l a decree agiiinst Uie Protestants, which they 
by tlie ^malaildic league. He also pyblistied^ 
15:i'i»a low of criminal Dr*>ce<hire. (See CaroitHi 
NotwitlLsijiiidlng his nndertakingis in favour of 
Catliolic religioii, Chm-les always showed himself 
derate towanls the Protestants^ whenever Ms Ente 
left ri>iin f<»r toleration. Nor did ttie Prtii 
princes hesitate to hiiiiLsh their contingents, wlien 
^•as assembling an a Any against die 1 urks. Havii 
compelled Solymmi to retreat, be uiidertook, in 1 
an expedition ugfiinst TunlSj rein staled the dej, 
releasetl ^0,000 Christian slaves. This success tMt 
to Ills character somewliat of tlie dii%-alric» whi 
gave liim still more tnAuence hi Christendom^ : 
promoted his political pn>)ects. II e manife^led 
cliivfdrom spirit still more in a s|^< ' Mrb 
made at Rome, before the iJ4>pe ami 

hostilities were renewetl in Italy agim^ . . , e 

this he prrjposetl a duel, in which tJie ducJiy ut 
gundy oil tlie one iiart, and the dtidi j af Mikui 
the otiier, were to lie tlte prize ; but, uu the folii 
ing iljiy, he expres^d himself in such a maimer to 
French oialiaxsjidor, tliat it wus suspected thai 
challenge was only a figure of speech. His 
of Provence and Picartly met with small succe^. 
truce was concltided in 1537, and. m 13:i8, pnikmi 
lil for ten years. The two mouaitijis ha«l an inU 
view, in which they spoke only of mi^ual respect ai 
est«^em. Soon after, Charles, who was in 8j 
where he lia^l amiiliilated tlie old constituUoii ol 
ci>rtes^ wisb<Hi to ptiss througli France to the N( 
bnuk. He spent six days widj Francis I. i 
where the two princes Bp[>eareil togetJier in 
lie places bke brt>tliers. Courtiers were not 
who ads ised ttie kuig of France to detmii Ids gil 
until he had annul ieil tlte treaty of ^fatl^ia ; h 
Francis was sati&fied witli promises, which Cki .1^ 
very soon £[>i^L Havuig riuelled the disturl 
ui die Netlierlands, Cliarles resolvtiL in 1 5^1. 
crown his repulalion by the com|iiest of Algir 
Against Doria's advice, he embaj-ked in tlie >ti»rm| 
season^ and lost a part of his fleet and army, widio< 
gaining any advantaiic. After his return, his trh 
to invest tlie king of France with die 
Milan involved bim in a new war^ in which 
of England embraced his part. Tlie anuy of 
was defeated at Cerisola j bat, on the other IuiihJJi 
penetrated to Uie heart of Chtunpague. Thi 
Iian€**s caused in Germany by the re formal 
duced the emperor to accede to the |>e4ice of 
in 1543. 

The policy of Charles was to reconcile the two 
ties, and, towards tlie Protestants, he empl< - " 
nately thrwits aiul promises. After son;. ( \ 

negotiation, the l*rolestant princes raised i 
ard of war. The emperor declartxl, in 1510, tli< 
heiuls of tJie league tmder tlie Imn of the einpirr, r 
citf^l divisions among the confederates, colUjded I 
army in liasie, mv\ ubiained severoi advmitngv^ **vi 
his enemies. Jolm Fre<ieric, the eJw^tor < 
was take - prisoner in the Imttie of XtuldlM-r 
Charles received him stendy, antl gave hi i 
court-martial J, cotLslsLiiig ot Italians and 
uiahT tlie presidency oflMva, wtncJi condi 
to tU^ath. The elector siveil his lifi: oidy by tru 
ing his electorate :iinl his henshuiry estates ; \mi li 
remainiHl a prisoner. Mesinwhile, tlie eni|*en»r i 
{^earetl somewliat iimn' miwteruiely tiu'lintHl tcn^ni 
the vaaquishetl i>arty. Ob coamifi to \Viiu« 
heexpressal surfirise that the exercise of ttie 
no worship liad lieeii dliCiiBtlAued. Ue ¥i ' 
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fmvf* of Luther, aij<1 said, ** I lio not wnr widi tlie ' 
vml z let him ir^t in jx-Jiro : iie is iiirpiuly lieftir*' liLi 
JikIs;**." TJie litud^rave iif Uvssc Cftssel.oHe of the 
luiuls uf tlie rmte?«taiit^. was coinpcdJed to sue fur : 
HK^rcy : uotwith.Htiiiitlinj^ Jiis pmmkie, Ciiarl^sdppriv- 1 
ed liiiu of his fwiHlom. After haviiij^ tltssiolvpd tiie 1 
JrajiUH uf StnjilciiliJpn, tjie einpcrtir oguiii occupii^J ' 
hiiiiM'IfwiLli thf plan (if wiitinc eiU relij^ious parties^ainl, 
ftir tins p[trpOM% LsMit^^rt die Interim (q. v.), so railed, 
lA'hidi wTLs its firuitl*^s «s die uiea.s»iries pn>iios4*d by 
hull Bt tlie diet uf Aiig^sbufflf, NdtJitr ^'as Jie suc- 
ressfiil in i^curing the hii|»«'rial crown to lii^ soil 
Disu^orJ sttll aifitiittii public sentiment, and a new 
war broke out EigaiiLst him. Ahuirire of Saxony, 
whom he hutll inv4*strd with tlie »?k»(nonil dignity, 
fomit!:*! li leiigiie, winch was joinetl hy IJenry II., king 
of I'mni'Sj tiu^ siitTt^siir i>f t riLueis. The prfpani- 
tions had bwn jnude witli tiie greatest st'crei'y, 
f harli-?! vms at Insprtick, liupi^rinlending tlie delib<fr~ 
atii>ns of tlie council of Tn*iit, ajid Mieditatin|r great 
phnw ngninst i'mnc** and lurkey. He was expect- 
ing the Hid of MauHce, wlieii llm prince tlirew off 
tlie iniiMk, apiieiired suddenly at tlie hend of mi iimiy,, 
iind invaded the Tyrol* in 15^2, while Henry IL en- 
teretl Lorraine. Clmrles was neiur heiiig surprised ill 
Inspnick, in tlie middle of a styrmy nii^Iit. Tomient- 
ed 1>y tlie gout, he escaijed alone, in alitter, by diffi- 
cult roaiis, Maurice almndoiieil the hn[»erial ca^^tle 
to plunder, the couneU of Trent wim dissolved, and 
the Protestants dicCateil ilie eoiklitiouij of the treaty 
of Passan, in 1552. Cliarles was not more ?*uccessful 
in Lormine. He was nimble to recover ^!eUt de* 
fended by tlie duke of Guise. In Italy, he lost Sioina, 
I»y a revolt. He witlidrew to Bmsst*l5, where, luird 

{>Feiis<*tl by his enemies, and suflTfnnjcr fitrai the gout, 
le l>e(iime gloomy and liejected, mid. for s*evpral 
JiiontLs, concealed hbnsclf from the sight of every 
one, so that tlie report of liis deaili was spread 
through Europe. \\h last exertions were dirtcted 
miittt France, which ctinstantly repelled his assaults. 
Tfie diet of Aog^inrg, in 1555, ctmfirmed Uie treaty 
of Pjisirfiu, ami gave Uie Protestants efjual rights witli 
ttic Cathohcs. 

Charles saw all his plans fnistmted, ami l^ie nom- 
lier of III* enemies increasing. He reM>iveil lo trans- 
fer hh heretUtary states to his son Philip. Haviiig 
convened tlie estates of tlte Low countries at Lou- 
vain, in 1555, he explftlned to them Uie reaiioii^ of 
his reH<iliition, asserted thM lie had >)acriik-(Hl liim^lf 
for the interests of religion and of his subjects, lint 
tluit Jiis strength was inadequate to fiirttier exertion, 
imd lliat he should devote to (fod tJie remainder of 
his days. He then tnmecl to Philip, who liad thrown 
himself on his knees, and ki-^^MMl the Imnd of his Ei- 
ther; reminded him of his duties, aiul inaiJe liun 
swear to lafaciar incessantly for tlie good of tlie peo- 
ple. Me then gave him liLs ble&smg, einbraewi liim, 
and sunk linck ixlmnsted on his cliair. At tiint time, 
Cliarlea conferred ou livilip tlie sovereignty of ttie 
Ketlierlands alone, Jan. 15, 1556, he conferred 
upon him, in like manner, the Spaiib^h tlirone, reserv- 
uig for liimself merely a pfiision of iiX),000 ducats. 
I'fie remaining time tliat he spent in tlie Nether- 
land*;, he employed in recouciling iitsson with France, 
aivd elfected llie couclnsion of a tnice. Having made 
an iinsuccessftd attempt to induce lus Ijrotlier Fer- 
dtiinnd to traiLsfer the imperial crown to the head of 
Iii.s son, he sent a sole^im emlmvsy to Germany, to 
announce to tlie electors his aljdimtion ; a tier which 
he emliarked at Zealand, and landed on the coast of 
HiM'ay. It is said that lie threw himself on tlie mrth 
on kiniiing, kassied it, and exehiime«L *' Naketl I lefl 
the womb of my mother, and naked I return lo thee, 
llion i-omnion niotlier uf mankind." He hml s^'lectjitl 
kw luH residence the monastiTy of 8t Justusj near 



Plaren^ia, in Eslremmlura, mu\ liere he exchanged 
stiven^ignty, ilominion, and pomp, for the «]uiri and 
9«>Utuile of a cloister. Hit amusements were con 
finwi to short rides^ to tlie cultivation of a garden, 
and to mechaiiiad lalMJur». It is saiti tJuit he ninde 
wooden cIocIls, and, being unable to nuike two clocka 
go exactly alike, was n^muided of tlie fwUy of his 
efforts to bring a ntimher of men to tlie same senti- 
ments. He nttended religious services twice every 
day, read Ijooks of devotbn, uimI, by degrees, fell 
intcj such dejectictn, tliat hi5 fiicidties seemed to suffer 
thim it. He renounoed the moiit iniMJcent pleasures, 
and observed tlie rule^i of the monastic life in all 
their rigour. In order to pcrfomi an extraonlinai*y 
act of piety, he iTsoIved to celebrate his own ohse- 
quies. \Vrap|>ed in a shroud, and surroundiHl by his 
retinne, he laid himself ui a cotHn, which was jdacetl 
in ttie middle of tlie clnirch. The funeral ser\ice 
was pertonned, and tlie monarch mingled his voice 
witli thi>se of the clergy, who prayed for htm. After 
the last sprinklings all withdrew, and the doors were 
closed. He remahied some time ui tJie coffin, tlien 
rose, threw himself before the altar, and retunieil to 
hLs ct4l, wliej^ he spent the nigbt in deep medita- 
tion. This ceremony liastened his death. He was 
attacked by a fever, of which he died, at llie age ot 
fifty-nine years, Sept. 1^1. 1558, 

( 'harles Iiad a noble air, and refmeil manners. He 
spoke little, ami smiled seldom. Firm of puqtnse ; 
slow to dtx'ide j prompt to exet^nte ; eqiailly rieli in 
resources, and sagaciooj in tlie choice of them ; 
gifted with a ctwt jiulgment, and idways master ot 
himself, he steadily pursuetl his purposi^s, and easily 
triinnphetl over olistacles. Circuinsinnces developed 
his genius^ find made him great. A Ithough hi«J want 
of taith ivas notoriotis, he iinposedj by Uie semblame 
of magnanimity so id sincerity, evt-n on tliose v ho hml 
alrf^aoy ex|Msrienced his perfidy. An acute judge of 
m* 11, he knew how t4> use tliem for his pin-poses. It 
is iiaprohahle tliat it was his intention to establish a 
imiversal monarchy. In misfortune he appears 
greater tlian in prosperity. He protected and en- 
couraged tlie arts and s^zienc^es, and is said to have 
picket! up a brush, wliicb had fiiU''n from tfie liantl 
of Titian, with tlie worils, *' Titian is w^orthy of be- 
ing served by an emperor.*' By his wife Eleonora, 
datigliter of Emanuel, king of Portugal, he hmi one 
son, aflerwards Philip IL, and two i&Mghters, He 
liad, also, several natural t hildren. — ciiafles V. Is 
one of the must remarkable cliaracters in history. 
He exiiibited no talents in lib youdi, and, in afler 
life, when his armies in Italy were winning Iwitth* 
aft<*r liattle, lie remiiined quietly in Spain, iip|mrently 
not much interested in these victories ; hut, even in 
his t^arly youth, his motto was, not yei {nondnm.) It 
was not till his thirtieth year, tJmt he showeti himself 
active and independent • but, from this time to his ab 
dication, he was, ibrougliout , a monarch. No minis- 
ter luul a marked ininence over liim. He was inde- 
fiitigable in business, weiring the reasons on both 
sideii of every ease with gfreat minuteness j very slow 
in deciding; unriiangi>aule of purpose; so tliat he 
once said tn a roiulier, wlio pndsed liim for his per* 
severance and firmness, tliat he sometimes insisted 
ufMin tilings not right. Granvella was the only per- 
son who posjiessed hU entire confidence. (See Qr^n- 
veiia.) Wherever he was, he imitBted the customs of 
the country, and woo the fiwour of every people ex- 
cept the (termnns. Among tJiem he was not liked, 
owing to his want of the frankness which iliey ex 
fiectinl in tlieir emjM*for. Cliarles was slow in pun- 
ishing, as well as in rewanling; Init, when he did 
puiii3i. it wiLs with i^everity ; when he n^wTu^etl, it 
was with munificence. Ills health eiirly declined^ 
In his fortif»tli year, he lelt bimf>elf w<«k. Hi» suf. 
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the gout wpr« eilreme : he ix>uy oot 
I a letter wittiout fiaiiu Afler JiLs muihrr'ia 
I tbougiit Boin^tiiiie^ tlmi Im hearvl li«r voice, 
ealliilg to hjiti to follow her. it is haiid iJtai, when 
rurmiKg for bouie, b« ireinbled ; btitj lo the heaU of 
tlie engagement, was as eixil as Lf it were impo^bie 
Ibr an emporor to be kiUwl» We kiiow of no work, 
ill \*'hLch me elianicter of Charles has bf^u ilejinaaied 
with more truth tJiaii m th<? valuable productioa of 
Mr llaiiki', |irofe^sor m tbtj university of Berlin.— 
'IJie I'riuce^ bikI Natious of ibe Soutli of Eurui)^ m 
the ^LKlecmh mid tieventet'titli centuries (llujuburg, 
1827)» Among tJit' iiumerous sourceji of tJje liiisAory 
of CluLrle^ v., >vc wouJd lueiitioii Homiayr's ^ujf 
durchata UMgtdruekien Pttpierefh io bis Archip. fur 
tieogr. Hiiiorie, &c. (J&hrg. 1810). The work of 
Robertson is too well known to need reeomuieiida- 
tion, 

CHARLES VI. J, the second son of the pJTi|>eror 
Leooold la, was bocn OcL 1, li385. 11 i^ father de^ 
tioeo him for the Spauksh liirciiie. Thr last prince of" 
tlie bou^ of Hap^burg, Charleii LI., di^ireganbeg ilif 
hou.se of Austria, who!>e ri^ht Ut the Spanish throne 
was undoulited, ttrrordin^ to the law of Lnheritance 
by descent^ liad, hy Imi. will, miuie Pliilip, duke of 
Aiyou, second g^nimlHin of LoiiLs XIV., liehr of ttie 
Spuni:«Lh ii],oiiar(i],y^ jind^ afier ttie deatJi uf Charle^i 
IL, Nov. 11, 1700, Pliilip bad iakt^n po^^eii.siou of tlie 
va«!ant kingiloiu, Etiffkod and Hoiiuud united 
aaiiitst him, mid thU ^liaoce was soou joined by 
t& Geniuvu eiupire, Portugal, aud Savoy. Charitis 
was proclaimed khtg of ^piiixi, at Vienna, in 1703^ 
and |irocL*eded, by way of Hulhiiid, to England, from 
whtJic^*, ill January, 1704, be M^t i^il, witli 1:£,000 
UHii, for Spuiu, wliieb v,m almost wtiolly occupied 
by the frencli, ami huuled in Catalonia. He suc- 
ceeded in nuiking him.^df master of Barcelona ; l>ut 
lie was soon besieged there by hia rival Philip V. 
The Frendi bad already taken .Mont Jouy, prepaia- 
ttons Were making for an asf^ult on ttie eiiy, and it 
seemed as if Charles could nut eiiaipe l^einj;^ cup- 
lured. Nevertheless, at the head of a gammon of 
hardly 2000 men, he made tlie mo^t ob^tijaate re- 
siaUinoe, till tlie lung^'Xpected KngUgb fleet appMirad, 
whkch out to fiifiht tlie twelve French «hips that 
bluckaacd the lianxjur^ and landed a body of trc>o|»^, 
which compelied tlie Frendi speedily to raiht* tlie 
siege. This event was followed by al ten lat*^ rev ers»es 
and successes. Twice Charles readied Miulrid, and 
twive was he driven from the city. The first timr , 
in 1704i, he caused liiniself to be nroclauaed king, in 
the c^pitiii, under tlie iiatoe oi Chariet III, He 
had been a se<'4>nd time compellt*! to fiee to tlie 
walls of Biirceloem, when be was iiiforni«l of tli» 
druth of XiXs hrotlier Joseph 1. Acconliuif to thi* 
will of Lmpold, this event placed the double crown 
of Cli;u"ipii V. ou his bead; to his ciiunw on ,H|m»ui, 
it aided the more certain poaieasion of die AitvUinn 
dominions. But the alliea were averr^ to M'eio|( x) 
miu-b power unit4<d in the tana hands, i 'kirii > n 
piiireil to iiermjiny by way of Italy, and, r*ii lu , ,v\i\ 
vjil, leanwd that, at Kug^eia*^ tiu-^-f -ilon, Ji. i.^l 
aljio been elected emperor, ^l^ < ^umimIiwh lh.j. 
|jlBee at Frankfort, in becembT, l a l , AuA.m th* 
tollowing ytsar, be receiveil,at IVe-^btag, tlie rrovii> 
of Hungary. At tlie .-wime time, lie %\.i\\ n utiiu-il ilii 
empty title of king of ?ipiun. He m>\\ prmtHiiled, 
uiiiier tiie conduct of Eii|ii*ne, (be Spaiu»li war of 
HJCCea^OO, which \m hri»dii r tuul ijuTicd on wUh mo 
IBUch auooess in tlie NeUierliuid.s i Inn MuribiHtMiuh'N 
dkgittce. mhI the retreat of the lij.Lgli.4i uriny« luiv- 
lag resulted io a defeat at Heiuiin, ihe idlii s con- 
cliahMl a peace with Fr»ui-e Hi L'tn^'M, iii 1713, iu 
fcjilte of ali tlie elTorLs of the emperor to pn^vrnt it. 
lie na* ob%txt, in the following ytor, U> ^^i\ tlie 



treaty of Rusladt. Tliis trwity sec^ured him ; 
posaessioa of Milan, Mantua, Sardinia, and the Nc 
eriaods. Soou after, »h June, 1715, the Turks 
clared war agahist \'en*ee. The emperor wi 
the defence of UiLi republic. \\\a brave armies, 1 
by Eugene, achieved dediive victories at Pe 
dein aud Belgrade, Hut, as tlie Spaniards m 
Italy, Charles ooncludad, in 1718, the peace of 1 
sarowici, by which be obtained Belmde, ^<> ^ 
of Servia, and Temeswir. Cardinn] Albuafd, 
was at the h^d of the cabuiet of Madrid, mroU 
Austria, by Ins schemes, in a new war. Bat 
f|iiaib-uple alUaoce, couehKleil at LoihIoo in 171 
tenninated the war witli tlie removal uf ilui n' 
ister, ui 171^. To secure his d^minioiis to 
daughter Maria Therej»a, in defifiult of i 
Cliarles strove to induce tlie various ptiwera to _ 
rantee tlie pni^mtic sanction, which settled the s 
cession in her &vour. He sjicceeded, by d^greevj 
gaining Ote concurrence of all the Eiiro|ieaii po^er 
The emperor availed himself of a stiort penud | 
peace to e^tiibllsh various institutions £c>r tile 
of coiiimerre. 1 le visited, in person, tJie oq 
Utriaj where he caused roads and liarboms to 1 
coiLstmcted, and vessebd to lie built* Hia plans ] 
!(pect ing Lhe Indian trade in tlie Netlierlands I 
tJie sanie success^ and Ini:! wus ci impelled to 
them to the preteii>ioiis of the iimritiiue 
The reign of thin prince, !iy nature a lover \ 
won marked witli i^ierjietiud aptations. I'he i 
sion to die Polish Llirone, alter tli« desttli of < 
gustus IL, in 1733^ disturbed the peace of J 
Charles, K^itli Russia, supporli-d the son of 
prince; but France and Spain declared 
for Stimi^laits Lec£in.«iky. From Uiis arose a 
war, wliicii temiinated, in L7:i5, iu tl&e iosi» of I 
Two Sicilies and a jiart of die dudiy of 
Austria received Tuscany in excluuig^e for 
and obtained Parma. Hardly had Charles i 
Uiis war, when his alliance witli Russia invc»tT«i I 
anew in a war with the Turks. In i737j.lias I 
untier fieM-Biaraliai SeckexKJorf, invaded ^ 
out any deciaiadon of %'ar, and occupiod 
But tlie Turks renewed their attacks wica m a 
ally augmented force, and oldiged tha 
after tliree unsiicce^ful campai|ftis, to cede lo 1 
by die peace of Belgrade, in 1739, Walae' " 
tJie Austrian |»ttrt of Servia, witli Belgrade. 
dieil Uct. 2^, 1740, at a tunc wht»ti he ^ 
pkiytMi ill the unpnnejnent of his distract^ i 
and WU.S iibriU putting the Utst huAd to tiiej 
nuUic ^miction, by causiJig tlie graiid-duke 
cany . bis win-in-law, to lie chosen king of the II 

CIIAIll^liS Vn. (properly CharUs Ath^r^,] 
of tin' Roftuiiis. btini at Unissels, in the ycsr It 
wiiN the mm of Maxinuruiu Knuuiuet, elector oC 1 
variji, then governor of the Sj^anisJi Nt 
IUm youth wn« «pent at the imperial 
tlie nviir agnhut tlie Turks, he com 
nl ^onllMeJi M'nt by his tiitiier. Iti 1728^ ] 
1 1< d lh«* ihiMifhr-er of Joseph L, luiYifi|^ 
N iiodiki'iNil all HghtH which tliij» niarriiicv — iji 
1(1111 lo till' Miitrr?isioii to the tbmn« of Aim 
I iVii, br fiifi i<«itlt\| bi»i iiitlier as elector cif 
Ht V ir. oo«t of thi' jirinces who protetstedi 
I'lKijioKtkc Niincliiiti, gyaranteed, in 173*, bf Uie ( 
of ttatihlNin, and, la 0oiLs4Hiyence, oom^iiaM a 
teiHivii tdllinioo wtth Saxony. AHer the < 
t liartet VL (q, v.), to 1710, he refused to { 
U%\p Mark lliAiMfta Ms baLresa^ founafas 
chdmii to tli« siioowriuii on a testamcm „ 
iviiid 1. He WMMOpOfled by tiie kinv ^ f) 
wirii a con^iitrnlile forDe. in 11 Al^ be wtm \ 
nlcid, at Linta, n» archduki* of Auslim. 
^tadch LlnHjwti in hi« uay by cardiiiai 
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wiidifvl not to ilisRieniWr the Au'^ti-ian mrnmrc-liy, as 
\v<vll as tliH M-flut 4»f Brtillcry nini ammunition, pne- 
vt*nl4?tl Jiiiu fitini gelling pons^^isioii of Vienna. t>ri 
tJif other liand, he to«k !*rB^if»» where he was 
tmwuiHl ftinl prticlaimed kinp; ot* Hciliemia. In 1 74!?. 
he was uiianiitiou^ly elected kiii^ of tlie Romans : lie 
iruide a p>«leiiin eiitrj* into Fran ktijrt, and was crowned 
by hU brother, tJic electcw of Cologne. But fortune 
MKm desertwl him. 'J "he annies of Maria 'JlieneHft 
reconquered all I'pper Austria, and overwiieimed 
Ba^'orij}. It wm nt'^-ei.sary to aljandori liohemia. 
Charles fled to Frankfort, and convoked a diet, when 
tin attack iif the king- of Fnuvsia on Muria Theresa 
allowed him to return to Munich in 1741, in whkii 
city he died in Jaoiiary, 1745, exhausleii by grief 
find disease. I f e wb:^ sncceedetl in the electornLe by 
his mil iMaxinillian Ji:»!ii-^th, in the tniperiui dignity 
by FraiK'ts I., husbaml ot Maria '1 lieresi*. 

CHARLES THE BOLD, duke of Hurpundy» son 
of Phibp tlie CJood nnd Isabella of Portu^l, liom 
at Dijon, Nov. 10, i43:i, Ot first bore tlie name of 
coNHi &f Charofnis^ under wlu'ch be di^iin^irished 
himselfin the Wttles of Rnpelmoude, in li^H, and 
of Morbi'([Me, in 1 453. I le wa.'i of ik violent^ imptu- 
oiLS disposition, iiometimes breaking out into tury; 
and early displayed Uiat unliapny ambition, which 
wiis the source of his errors ana misfi>rtuiies. \Us 
dislike of the lords of tlie house of Croy. the favour- 
lies of bis father, was insurmountable ; nnd, heini;; 
uuable to pnicure their disp-aee, be withtlrevv frtim 
the court, and went to flollnnd. He wm agiiin 
reconciled, liowever, will hiti llidier, whom he in- 
i?ph^l witli bis own hatird of Louis XL, and placed 
liimiself at the bend of the party then forming again!;! 
that mnnarcli. Having pansed through Flanders and 
Artobt he crossed the ^nmie at the bead of 26,000 
mm, and appeflped lie fore Paris. Tbe kingj sent the 
bidiop of tlic city» Alain Cliariier, to reproach him 
for wu^ng^ war agaliist bis soverei^. Hot the heir 
of Hnrgiuwy unswered, "Tell your nia^iter, thai 
ligftin«il a prince wht) makeii use of the diig^er and 
poison, iJiere are always sufficient g^unil'* of vmr, 
nnd that, in innrcbio^ against him, one h very sure 
oftiuinui^, on their way, c<nnptmions enough. More- 
over, I luive taken np arms solely at tlie urij^eiit rr- 
quest of the people, nobiiity, aiid prineea : these are 
my accomplices r* Louis met him at MoritUjcri, 
Ctiarles broke through one wing of tbe royal army, 
aiMl allowed himself to be carried on too £fir m pur^yit 
of tbe fugitives. Surrounded by fifteen j^r»x d'arrues, 
who bad alieady killed bis piaster of tlie borse, be 
reciMved a wound, but refiised to surrender; f*er- 
formed pro<ii^es of valour, axid thus ijftve bi*i sohliers 
time to come to \m relt^^, FRim this time. Clmrles 
conceived so liigb im opinion of his talents for war, 
tliflt the greates^t reverses could not cure him of it. 
He succeeded liis fiither in 1467, and imme*lmtely 
engaged in a war witii the citizens of Liege, wljom 
be conquered and treated with extreme severity. 
Before tJtm undertaking, he bad licen ol>lige<l to re- 
BtofT! to the citiaens of Cilieat the privilege^i which 
had been taken from them by Philip tlie Good. He 
now revoked his forced concessions, caused tl»e 
Iffidepi of tile insurreciiiiti to be executed, and in*»- 
pcMed ji larjre line on tbe city. In 1468^ he married 
Mtirgnret of York, sister of the kitig of England, 
and rcMjlved Immediately to renew tbe civil war in 
France ; but Louis disjipined him by giving him 
1*0,000 crowns of gold. OcK»l)er Bd of tbe same 
year, the mtmarrh and the duke had a meeting at 
Peroune. io order to adjust ttieir difh-renres. lliere 
tbe duke learm\l tliat the hihaliituoti^ of Liege, msli- 

Sal4¥l by itie kinn, bad rflteltful anew, and made 
l€ms4*lves uia"«teiv of Toiiq;i"i*s. Cluirleit was eu- 
rafcd. In vain dki Luui«$ on oatii protest his inno- 



cence ; be vm9 imprisoned and strictly gimrdcd* 
AtlcT hesitating long li>etween the most vioJent mea- 
sures, tlie duke Jixially compelled (lie king to sign a 
treaty, tJie aio>.t chsgracefut conditkifi of which was, 
that be sbotdd marcli with Chsrlra against tbe city 
of Liege, which be liad himself excited aguinst the 
duke. Charles encamped before Lii'ge, in company 
with tile king : tiie city was taken [>y stonn, and 
al.jiudone<l to tlie fury (jf the Mildiei's. Such succe&<i 
rendered tlie mimi of tiie duke utterly obdinaLe^ and 
added tJie Inst traits of Uiat inflexible, sanguinary 
character, wbicb made him the scourge of liLs neigh- 
kiurs, and led to his owii desLmction. EdwanJ IV, 
conferred on him, in 1470, the order of I lie garter. 
Shortly after, lie receivcni, in Fbindeji!, Eilwfird him- 
self, who came to seek an asylum wutb the duke, 
Charles gave him money and sliips to retuni to 
Kn gland. 

AlMjiit tlie end of tbe same year, tlie war lietween 
the khig of France and tlie duke of Burgiimly was 
renewe<l ; and never did Clmrles show liimself more 
i dej»erving of the name of the Btfid^ or /^!i*/i, than in 
this war. Forceti to sue for a truce, Jie neve rtliel ess 
soon took up anus anew, accused the kin^, poblicly, 
of magic and j^HjJsoning, and, at tJie beacT of ^4,000 
men, crossed tJie Somme. He took the city of Nesle 
by fitorm, cause<l fire to i>e set to It, and, as he saw 
it bnniing, said, with Ijarlmrous c*>olness, *'Snch are 
the fniits of the tree of war." An enemy to tnm* 
r|iiilbiy, insensible to pleasure, loving notlnng hntde- 
strut*tion and bl(XKlslietl,and, notwithsiiuid iii<^ Iiis priile, 
master of tlie lu-t of procuring allien J Ilhi t« >, who de- 
sireil to l)e equal to Louis xf. in (iinmiy iuul rank, as 
well as in |>ower, formed tJtr pluri ul tularglng iuii 
dominions on the Rhine, and rlr\;uitiir bis states into 
a kingdom, under the name of Helgk Gatd^ He vLsit- 
eii tile emjMTor Frederic II 1.^ at Treves, to obtain 
the title of king and vicar-general of tlie empire, 
whicli tlje emiM'Tor hatl pnmiised him, ou condition 
that he should taarry his daiigiiter to tbe art^hdyke ; 
but, as neither would enter first into obligations, they 
separated in dissatisfiiction, and tlie negotiation was 
broken oC 

Louis, meanwhile, involvetJ Charies in greater 
emljornissments, by exciting against bim Austria and 
the Swiss. Charles now determined to dethn>ne him, 
and, for this purjiose, ni»de im alliance witli tlie king 
of England ; but, i^eing compelled to hasten to the 
aid of Ins relative, tlie l>Lslii>p of Cologne, he lost ten 
montiis Iwfore Neuss^ whiiii be liesiegetl in vain, and 
tlien hastenett to Lorraine, to take revenge on tlie 
duke Hene, who, at the instigation of France, luidde- 
cJared war against bim. Having completetl liie con- 
quest of Lorraine by Uie taking of Nancy, in 11 73, he 
tununl bis arms against the Swiss; and, notwitb- 
stunt liitg die rejiresentations of these peacefid moun- 
taiiie**rs, who told bim that all that he could fimi 
among them would not be worth so much iii the spurs 
of bis borst^men, be took the city of GrauMm, and put 
to the swoitl 8(X} men , by whom it was defendeii* 
But these cnieltit^ were soon avengeil by tile signal 
victory wbicli tiie Swiss obtained near die same city, 
March 3, 1475. The Itiss of this Ijattle plunged Cliaries 
into a ffloomy dejection, whidi disturlied his mind 
ami bi^ liealth. With a new aniiy, he relumetl to 
Switserliind, and lost tlie Iwiltle of Marten (Morat), 
June ifi?d. The duke of Lorraine, who bati fought 
in the army of the Swiss, led the victors to the walla 
of Niuicy, wbicb >urrendered Mr t dili. At tlje first 
information of di is sietje, tluuus nmnheil to Lor- 
raine ^ to retake die city of Nan<^ from the duke 
Rene, lie intnisteil to the count of CRin|>o-BttSs«» 
the charge of tlie first atiai k^ and, on leaniiug tiiat 
this officer was a traitor, he regartled tbe informjition 
VL& a t»iiaje. Campo~Bai!6o pnAracied tbe siege, and 
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pnve R**!!!^ timt lo come up wllii ^O/KX) men. On liie I 
api>nww4i of ibks army, lu^ i!eM»iicHi, wiLlj his tpiKijis, 
tti lJi« enpray, sc* tJmt iJii* array of Cliark"?i iiuw tHWi- 
siaieil of only 4000 men. Against llie id vice of Jibs 
(souncii, Charles persbt^l in riskiiitj kittle witli un- 
equal forces. Ou tlie 5Lti or Gib Jan., 1177 (Jolui 
vuu Muller Itimself is in tloubt respeetin jt tlie daj), 
the two araiit"* met : tlii* wing of tlie Burgiuidian was 
bmkvii tliinmg"h mul dkperswl, and tlie crntre^ eom^ 
iuantle«] by UJt: duke in per?>oii, was attacked in fmut 
and flank. As Charles was piittin*!; on bis hebnet, 
liie gilded lion, whidi sened for » crest^ fell to the 
irruiuid, and be exclaimed, witJi ^jurjirise, " Ecce mag- 
fium sign urn Dei I " Defeated , and auried alao^ wuh 
the eurreiit of fugitives, be fell, with Ids horse, into a 
ditch^ where he was killKl by tlie thrust of a lance, in 
tJ»e forty-fourtJi year of til* age. His body^ covt^red 
With blood and mirev and widi tlie hefid unbedded bi 
the ice, wns not fouiad till two days ai^er t!ie battle » 
when it was so dLsfif'iiretl that for some time his own 
IjTotJiers did not ret*>gni«? iL He was finally known 
by llie lengtli of his beiuxl and nails (which he h4id 
KuiFered to grrow since liis defeat at Morat), as well aa 
by tlie scar of a irwortl-ruL, which he hud received in 
the hatUe of lifontiheri. With tliis prince expired 
Oie feudal government in Burgundy. 

ChArle!» was not withot^t guoti e|iialttic^. In tJie 
fFOvemment of his fieople, we find no truces of the 
tse verity with which he treate^J hLmfvelf. inid his dis|>o 
RJtion made bun attejiUve to Uie mlmiuistratiou of ju-s- 
liee-. He was hcirieil at Nancy, at tlie commauil of 
tJie duke of Lorrauie. In 1550, Cliarles V., his 
ei«Bt-grand!j(m, cauM*d his reraains to be conveyed to 
Bruges, He was married tliree times, but left only 
one datigliter, Mari:i, lieiress of B»«puidy, by Isabella 
of Bourbou, his second wife. (See ^MajrimUian I.) — 
Compare the work of tlie bziron de Baiante, |)eer of 
Prance^ Miti. df* Due* dt Bourgogiie deta Maitun de 
Vaim* (Paris, I82i4, 10 vols). In Quentin DiUTvanl, 
Sir Walte-r Scott fias described the cJjiinirter of 
Charles, aJid some of tlie quarrels between liim ami 
Loub of franoe* 

CHARLES VIK, king of France, See Fmrux, 
and Joan of Arc, 

CHARLES IX,, king of France, s«mi of Hmry !L 
aiitl Cattiaruie of Mcibci, imnx m 15^, at St Ger- 
miiin-en-Laye, ascemJetl the tlirune at the age of 
tea yeora, after the deatli of bb brollier Fnuicis 
IL No r^ency was appointed, anil it was deem- 
ed suflkaetit to write to the parliament » throiigti 
the young prince, that he hml requested hb motJcer 
to undertake the aiiministration of tlie public af- 
fiyrs; and the parliament acquiesced in this rcso- 
lutioo^ to avoU exciting new contests between the 
Gudbeft and ttie princes of tlie blood, t^atharine 
Gonaenled thai tne kinjr of Navarre should be ap- 
pointeil govemor-gmeraJ of the rNLlm, a& she was 
t4Xi well avmre of the weakness of his character 
to tv^ it. In order to gratify her ambotlon, she re- 
aolved lo tlirow every uiing into confusion. (See 
CMmtme de MMiei). — ^Tlie Gui!Jes soon saw tJiat 
they onnl opfNise a Catholic league to tJie political 
■WOeiaHyai of the Calrinii^s. (See Guise). — 'IJie 
crad persecodons again&t the Huguenois now broke 
cmL (See Bartk0hmem*M Day, Sf^.^Tbe diik« of' 
Guise, who obtained po«esian of the perBOQ of the 
fouog king, was shot by an aanssiii belbre t)rieBii8| 
at Feimmry. 1563. In his laat momenla, be advised 
tlie kinf and tlie aueen mother lo negotiate with tlie 
liartiea. This advice was lot lowed; a treoty was 
ngned, March 19, and Havre wn* taken fipom tlie 
&iglisli, July Sf7, The king, who was tlie same 
year declared of age, vivit*'*! the |iix>vinces in com- 
pany with hia niotJiiT. At Bayimne. he Ik'ui a nieet- 
iMtg with hJs msUr I^UlhH Uic u ife of Tluiip IL of 



Spuiii. Thi!« excited stich !tUspiciom in tlie Calvm- 
ists^ tluit they took up arnif^tuui immediately f<»nut«l 
the phui of attacking liie kin^ on liis reluni to PsiriiL 
Being warned in seuaon* he eWped the d^inger ; Iwjt 
tills plot c^nld not foil to an>y.se Uie hatred of Cliarles*. 
who was protid by nature, and jiiore to l>e piticni tJuin 
blamed for his too great coiifiilence iu his artful m<^ 
tber. After tile liattle of St Denis, J5<i7, iii whit* 
the constftbte of Moutiiioreitci hist Ms life, CathaHitc 
entereil into negotiatitms for fieace. But the Calvift- 
ists resened a part of the pbces which they were to 
have surrendered, and coutijiueil to keep up a ciim- 
miumcalioii wiUi l^i gland and tlie German princes* 
A new civil war soon broke ouU NotwitlLstiuidiug^ 
the jealousy of ( liarles, Catliarine placed the dukie 
of Aiijou at tlie head of tlie royal anuy. Tlie prinoe 
of Conde luiving be«'Ji shot in the Ijattle of Jarriac, in 
1 5611, ami il)e iUJiniral Coligui having been dcteinl 
at Montcoutour, in the same year, tlie kiu|g ooncllld^ 
ed peace, in 1570, on terms whicii were io h,rtmr- 
abie U> tlie Calvinists, tlmt tlu-'y seem even to have 
sus}?ecied treachery mider litem . The heads of that 
jmrty did not tlierefore all appear at court when 
Charles celebrateii his marriage witli Kltffibeth, the 
daughter of Maximilian H. By degrees tlits distrust 
disappeared f and the marriage of the young king of 
Navarre (afterwards Henry IV,) mth Margaret, 
sister of Charles IX., seemeid to lianish every su$pi> 
doii. This marriage took place August 18, 15^. 
On the ^^d, die fir&t attempt was made on the life of 
Coligni, and on tlie 24tli liegan that massacro knofwii * 
under tlie name of tlie massacre of St Bartholomfw-f, 
from Imvuig taken place on the night of tJie festival 
of that mmi. Civil war broke out for tlie fouiili 
time, and t^atharuie now liecmne aware of liie < 
of her policy. Cliarleji could no longer conceal I 
aversion to her. and was on the point of asai 

himself the reins of government, wtien be died, i 

less. In 1574. He was siirceetled by his brother ' 
I lenry 11 1. Charles was brave, indefatigable, ambi- 
tious, of a lively, peoetrattng genius, aiu lov^ the 
sciences. The cnieJties whidi disgnioe his reign 
should lie laid to the diarge of hts im^her rather 
Uian himself, 

C H A HLES L , king of Eiighind and Scotland, vrat 
bom in Scotland, in tlie year ItiOO, and ^iis the secoud 
sou of James \1. and Aime of Denmark. Souii alter 
tlie birtJi of his son, James succeeded to the crown of 
E glimd, and» upon the tWtli of prince Henry, in 
mitf Cliarles was created prince of Wales. H b youth 
appears to have prLsseil rb'sjtectably, little being nv 
Dordeil of him prpviously to bb roniaiitkt journey ielo 
Spain in company with BucJtingtmm, iu order lo pay 
Ills court in person to tlie Spanish ui&uta. Througti ttie 
artogaoce of Buckingham, this matdi was prevented, 
and the princse was soon after coutnicted lo HenrietU 
Maria, (kughter of Henry IV, of France. In 1<IS5> 
be succeeded to tlie tlirone, tm tlie tleath of liis fadier, 
and received the kingdom emljforied in a Spaing 
iviir, and full of suspiooD aiMl dislike to Uie miuistcr 
Bucking] uim. The fini pnrhament which he sum- 
monedf Deing much more dis|K>s«^l to state g rie i'ap cei 
tlian irant supplies, was dissolvt<d; and, by hwiw 
and o3ier exfieuieiits, an ex|HHlitiofi was fitted out 
Spain, which terminated in dis^ormce and di»- 
1n tlie next year, a new parliantent 
was auramooea ; nmi tlie disgust and jeahHuy, which 
peevailed between Uie king and thii aManbly, lakl 
the foundation of the misfortones of his rvign* The 
house of commons impeached Uie minister, and Uhe 
kiug supported him. They held iut the puhlie 
purse, and he intiiaateil a deri^ of fbllowiiup imis 
counseitt ^Miiild Uiey continue to raStL JUs will^aiid 
smklenly antl angrily disnilved them, whet m i 
scsbtun, II hilt Uiey wejv preparii^^ a i 
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ngaiiist die levying of tjonnn^e nnd |K>iimlBije wiUiotil I 
cfHj^iil of parlimni^iiL CJiurli^s iJifii l>ogtiJi to vm- 
ploy J lis tiiirateJiPtl inwle of raisin ^ fuiwlJ', by loans, 
Ijeuevoiences, ami siniilor iui|K>[>ular |«roce<*ding^ ; 
whicJi, however (loriially i^aiiLiJonetl by prtink'nt, 
were wlmlly upjiL^stHl to liie vi^hm luiiioits of civil 
liberty liimaglitjut tJio natiuiij Euitl to ihv: coiiiititn- 
tiunjil dt>ctnii(s which ri'iidt'iv*! Uie conuiiorts thi* 
ffiMirdijiii imJ ili-siHTwei' of tUt |viil)lic tr*?aiiiiri'. His 
3iJiiriiltk>!i were funlier iiiciraMid by a prepost^Tous 
war witfi Fniiwe, iiite imJwI to g-ratify tbi* private eii- 
miiy uf Buck II Jehu in, who luidt^ U* Uie (jdiiim against 
htiii by an lil-raU'tl ex|iediliou in tissistajict! ot' the 
Uiigiif jioij" of RfM"helk'. 

in W2Hy the king was oblij^t^ to call a new pnr- 
liaiiient, whirb sbo\ve<i iti*elf as unicli opposeil to iir- 
biiniry iaeai»yres as its prt*dei:ej»3*f)r, and, after vtiiiiip^ 
tlie supplies, prepartti a bill, called *^ A petitiiin of 
rig! It, recoifiiisiiig all the legul privtleg;es of the suIj- 
ject,'' wliieli, notwithstaruriiiir the eniplopiieiit of all 
niunuer of «irt*i lujtl expedic'iiis U> avoid ilj Cliaj-li'S 
wa» eoTLsiniiiKil Ut pnss into a law ;; aiui, hud tlie 
concession lieen luiecini vocal and sincere, and the con- 
stituLioniil mtxie of ^ovenimeiit, which it impiied, 
been really adojited bybotli skicJi, much tliat followed 
might have lieeo pn^vcnUnl. Charles, however, by 
hi.*» opeji eJicounii»(iiiient t>f the doctiincs of such di- 
vines as iSibthorpe and Maiiivvartng^, who publicly 
inculaited tlie <lof;triJie of piiSs-iive olie<hence, and re- 
preseJited all limitation of kingly power as M?ditioiis 
an«t impions, ujf* clearly saiictioiietl die j^'aloiisy of 
the conimoiiH, who wciidd not, ui conM-queiice, rest 
hi confitifiice or si sit ken tlieir attacks upon Bucking- 
liam, on which acc:onnt tJiey were suddenly pro- 
roguetb The as^Bssination of the favourite s<nm 
afLer, by tile tntluteiust Felton, reanoved one source 
of 4i?5t«>nb and diaries became more liis own minis- 
ter ; and iMme tliiiTences will his r|uet'n, which had 
been fomenleil by Buckin^liiim, l»eintr iiuide up, he 
ever fifter continued: much midcr Iier iufiuence. Tlie 
[jarliamcMt which met in January^ W'JH, manifested 
so delerminetl a spirit against tJie kuj|T't. claim of 
levying tunna|je and poundage by his own authority, 
tliat it wiiij suddenly dissolvetl, and Chariei* was de- 
teruiined to try to rcicn without oue. For this juir- 
jKi^', having judiciously temiiiiHtcil the peiwlin^ wur!< 
l)elwe<^ji France and Sfuvin, he raist"il isir Thomas 
Wentworth, nftcnvsnisi so celehratenl as lord Straf- 
foni, to the principal place in his councils. This able 
slatesmmi had beaiin his fM^litical caret-j" in opposi- 
tion lo the conrt, but, having Ijecn pained over, was, 
by hih uiisterily, talent, ami firames>., an exceeillnj^ly 
fit insti^unu-nt to ctirb the spirit of resbtancc lo pre- 
ro^itive, which had become so strong niaon|r tlie 
commons. In ecclesiastical aHkirs, Cliarles, unhap- 
pily fur hiniseU" and tlie cJmrch, was ^uidKl hy die 
counsels of Laud, iheii bishop of London, a prelate 
whoise Immin^ and piety wen* lieUiseti by sU|penitt- 
iMnn ami a »>al as intli.scj-cet at intolerant, UiHter 
these counsels, soime years passed av\'ay in the expco- 
lioii of plans tor rai>inpf money widituit llie aid of 
Ijarliament, with oilier dan^enms expe<liet»Ls. 'the 
arbitrary courl-s of high couimission and siar ctiain- 
l)er, ill die luuKbi of Laud, also exercisci), in tiinny 
Uk^ianecE, die most grievous o|lf^^t^^ion ; of which 
the treatment of V.'illmuis, bishop of Luicoln, and 
i'thers, alibnis meinordbli* examples. In mSA, shij>- 
money U*jp;an to be leviciL which beinjif strictiy ap- 
plied ui naval porpt^ses, die imlion at lar^e act|uiescetl 
in it widi less than usual iviuinnance; and some 
writers, who coumifeoosly attacked die court a^aiast 
the principle, were Irt^at^nl with 5+1 niuch severity, 
tJiat otJieJ^ were deterred h'om hiUiivviii^ dieir exam- 
ple. So de^pemte did die causi- of lih«*rly at this 
lime iip|*ear, tliat great nuxubcri of the puritans etui- 



grated to New Eliiwlmid ; ruul, hy order of die court, 
a sJiip was prevented fnmi stiiliu^, in which were Sir 
Ardlur Haaclrig, John llam).M.ien, and Oliver Crom- 
well. It was in lt>37, not lon^ after thb remarkable 
event, diat Hampden commc'nced d>e career of re- 
sistancti by refusing to piy ship-money ; die riglil to 
levy which, widioiit audiority of juirliamenl, he was 
detennuitMl to bring before a court of law. His aiuNtt 
^s'as argued lor twelve thiys in the coiul of exrhe- 
qner; and, although he lost it hy the de<-ision of 
eiglil of the judges *mt of twelvi*, die discussion ot 
die qiiestitm was foihwed hy the most important ctui- 
secjiieiices in its oi^ration apui public opinion. 

It \raH in Scotland, however, titat formal \Mirlike 
opposition was desiiniil lu commenee. Prom the 
Ijpginniug- uf Ids reign, Cluirlcs had endeavownil Ui 
intrtMhice into diat cutmtry a liturgy ciipied ftimi the 
English^-an imiovatiuii which produced the most vio- 
h'lit tuundts, and endetl in die fi>miatiuii uf the faiao^ts 
Cotfenant, hi Jfj3ij, by which all classes* of people nm- 
tually eiigsigetl to staml hy each other. The Ci>ve* 
nmiters levitnl an army, which tiie king ojiposed by 
an ilUllsciplined English force, st» ec|ulvocally ui- 
clineit, dial, not ahlelo trust it, Clifirles agrt'tHi to a 
Mirt of paetlication. The next year, he raisptl an- 
other aniiy ; but, liis finances being exliausted, after 
an inteniiL'^sion of eleven years, lie again assembled 
a parliament, wlio^ ^ls usual, beijmi to state arievances 
prt*viously to granting supt>lies. Losing all fiatience, 
die king once more liastily dissolvetl it, and pix>sc- 
cutetl several members who liarl dLstinguisbefl ibeni- 
selves hy their opposition. Raising money in the 
l)est iiumner he could demise, an Eitglish army was 
again made to pro<.'eecl t*iwanl> the north ; hot, be- 
ing defeated by the Scots* it Ije^'ume obvious diat al- 
fiihs could no longer be inannged without a parlia- 
ment, and. in 1(540, diat dreaik'd assembly was again 
snniiiionefi, which proved to he the triauHis long ]>ar- 
lianient, whose career forms st* iiirmorahle a purlion 
of English history. It is not wilhiii the limits of dib 
work Vi give an accoimt of die pmceetlings ctinncctinl 
with the prosecMition, condeiiination, and exi^cution 
of StrafTonl and Laud, or the various measures of r*»- 
action m regard to ship-money, tonnage, and potind- 
<ige,and die aholition of the uiiqiiitous courts of high 
commission, ami star cttaiid>er ; suliice it to say, diat 
Charles soon found iiimself rwhiced to a compara- 
dvely passive spectator of tlie ascenden(*y of tlie de- 
mocmtkat portion of the constitution, and was 0I1- 
liged, both uj Scothmd aiat in RaglaiKi, to yield lo 
the torrent which assailed him. 

Ill tlie mean time, a flame burst out in Ireland, 
wliicb had no saiall eftect ui kiuilling die ensuing 
conHagmtion at liome* The oppresMxl <_'atholic [)o- 
pulation of that c^atntry, dming die coiifusiim of the 
timejs, nise against the government for ihe pfir[>ose 
of regauTiing dieir HghLs, Very exaggeiuteil accounts 
of the inassacn* of die I'ratestauts are to l)c foiuul in 
several ui die historifuts. Later writers have esta- 
hlished die fact, diat die number who perisluHl in 
diis insurrertiou was very hmited. The old CatluVtic 
settlers of die English pale joineil the native Irish^ 
iuid, to strcngdien dieir caus4% pn^temled lo lave a 
niynl comitiission , and to act in defence of the king*s 
orerogative ngaiust a puriuinit-al and rt^publican |^«r- 
lianient. This pn^teniieil cnmmission is now gene- 
rally deemed a ff>rgpry ; but such iiVas die supposed 
partiality of Charles to [>opery, that this event added 
considerahly lo ].Kjpular disaffection. The |mrhu- 
meiit being simuuoneil, the king left tlie conduct of 
the war entirely to it; but it now ln'*ame evident 
duit the conmuins intf^mletl systematically *o [»ursue 
their advantages, and to reihice the crown to a state f»f 
coiiiptete dependence. They franiinl a nunoiLstnuice. 
luniiiiuijig a rti:apitulaiioii uf oil the errors of the 
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reign ; renewed an atti*m|tt for eicliidrng Ushnps 
fi'om die house uf ionh ; juiisi^d oitiiiiaricrs agnmst su- 
|M^rslitloii8 practices ; ajuL ,so inaanif^l the |]uiJiikr 
odimu agiiifiist the EpiscoimL orders, us to miimidute its 
memberii £mm attendiDg to iJtmr dutjf in imriiiuneuC. 

At leiiglh, it bfiii^ apjiflrf'nt tluit t'liliiT die «**iloiis 
adliereiiUi uf pivnjgiitiv»% or lljoiii:! who were anxicjiis 
to establisli tlie goveninieiiL upon a more di*moi:rotii' 
Ittsb. in list give way, iMutrles, in stilted, it is s»yp- 
poseif hy tJie injudicioii!* laKice of lii^ queen ami lord 
Digby, caustHl jib attoruey-gt^iieriil to enter, ui tJie 
hoMi^ of |H^,rs^ ail aci'ii^^lion aguini^t five leading 
inembei^ of tlie coiiiiiions, and sent a sertrt^iint-tii- 
arms to tlie house tu deniantl them. Ileci*ivin^ an 
evasive answer, he, tlie next liay, pnxeeded liiiniAlf to 
tlie Jiouse, witJi an an tied retinue, to seiie tlieir |^r- 
Mius. A\^iire of this intention, they had previoufi^ly 
willnirawn ; but tJie kiog'ii appeantnC'e vvitli a guard 
caitsed the Jiouse to break np ui preat dbupder 
and indignatitjn. I'Jie aecused laenik^rs retired into 
tile city^ ^vhere u eomiuittee of the hoii:^ was a|>- 
point4^t to sit, and tJie city militia wit^ mu^teredl tin« 
oer a cxjouniindfr npixanied by parluunent, whidi 
also dcmamie«l the eontrol of tiie armj. I J ere tlie 
king nmde hi^ last stand, tlte matter having ocjw ar- 
rived at B point which anns alone coidd decide. The 
cpieen fied to lEoUatkl to proctire annnumtimi, and 
CJiarleii, with die pniice of U'ak'S, proceetled north- 
UTurth, and, for a time, fix etl his reisideiice ut York- 
The king was rei'eived in his proj^ress widi great de- 
iBonstrHtinns of loyalty fmin tJie gentry ; anti many 
eminent and virtuous ctiaraeters, who liad bein tlie 
eonscientious opposers of his arbitrary nieiisures in 
ilm first instance, now joineti his r*arty. On die otlier 
liand, all die: Fiirituns, the inlaibitiMiLs of the great 
trailing towns, and tlicM^ who liad adopted republican 
notions of goveninient, sided widi the parlionient ; 
and in no public tonte-st was more private and pub- 
lic virtue rjMigKl on IwUi sides, however aUoyeii, as 
in all such cases, widi ambitioa, bigotry, and the 
boser passions. The fu*st action of cnnseqiience was 
tlie battle of Edge-lull^ which, aldiongh indecisive, 
enabled die king to approach London, and prodnce 
considerable ahinn. lie then retired to (Jxford, und 
negotiations wen* entert^l into which provitl unavnil- 
ing. Notliing detMsive, however. hapi>ened aguinst 
die roynl side, nntil die kittle (jf Marstoii'mwjr, in 
1044, which was guinetl chiefly by the skill and va- 
lour i>f Cfiimwell. The succei'ding year completed 
the min of tiie kiiig^s aiiiiir», by the loss of tlie cele- 
brated liQttle of Nuseby. 

Tlienceforwanl a series of disasters att*'iided his ar- 
mies dirongliuut the kin|rdom, and lie took the resolu- 
tion of dirowing iiimseit into die iiantis of die tk-otUsh 
army, then lying before Newark. He was received 
witli res{*ect, al jiiongh placed under giianl as a pri- 
soner J and, a scries of aljortive negotaiiions enstjiiig, 
in agreemeni was matle widi the parliament to stir- 
IQlder him to their eommissitini'rs^ on die ijayitient 
of a large snm, claiirieil as arrears by die Scottish 
army. The king was acconlingly snrremlered to die 
comini*tsioners aj»|*oint#'d, and was tarrietJ, in the lirst 
|>1 lu^e, to Holmby-house, in Nortliamptonshire ; sub- 
sequently,, to die liead-quarteri of the army at Read- 
ing, and, MH>u after, to llainpton-c'ourt,wlierehe was 
treated with no small pi>rtion ijf the resj^icct exaoteil 
by his stadoii* In the mean time, however, the army 
and Iiulej^ndents becoming alUpowerful, he vms led 
into ^me fears for his iierironat ^ely, and, making 
his escape nidi a few attendants, proceetle*! to die 
soutliem CJjant. Not meeting a vessf I, as he eTt|>ect- 
©d, he cross«Hi over to the i>le of Wight, and put 
ttbUMelf into die luuitls of Elanimond, the governor, a 
riflliPP of Ciomwed'Sj by whom he wus lodged m 
Cifiibniok ca^de. 
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While hi tliis remote situation, the Scots, ashamed 
of the manner in which they had delivered him up, j 
and indignant at the pn>ceediiigs of the Eni^lififii^ ] 
murtrlied a ci»nsidenible trmy to hLs retief, under Cho 
duke of llionilton. Tltis force, aldiough strengtliei^ 
ed liy a large body of Englisli royalists, was eiltircly 
rtjutetl and dispersed by Cromwell, as were die in- 
surgents in Kent and Essex by Fairfax, Diiring^ thi 
employment of the anny and its leaders, a new nero I 
tiation was opened widi the ktn*jiiT the Isle of WjAt, 
who ogfeKl to nearly evr isuindetl of him„ 

except die alKilition of Ej ■ nd so mnch bail \ 

it now become die intere>t vi uit juirimnient itself ta * 
comply with tilni, tliat a vote was at length carried, 
tiiat the king's concessions were a sufficient grouiKi 
for a treaty. The triiunplmnt army, however, on its ' 
return, delink die house by force of allthemeniben 
opposed t4J iLs views ; and, thereby procuring a re- 
versal of this vote, die kin^^'s person was again seiied, 
and, l)eing broiiglit from ilie Isle of Wjgtii to Hiif^t 
castle, prei)aratii tns were imide for trying him on the 
capital cluirge of Inv^h tn^ason against the people. As 
die house of' lonls refuse<t to concur in a vote for this 
purjH>sc, the commons dwlared Its Cfincurrence im- 
iu*cessary ; and die king, bt^ing conducted to London, 
and stripped of all ensigns of royalty, was hroiicht 
before the court (if justice, specially erected for Olij 
un precedent ed n-nii, tm the 20th of Jan,, 1649. 

1 lie lielmviour ot' t tiai'les liatl been calm i 
nifietl diniughoiit his adversity, and hi no re^L 
it more so tliaii on diis occasion. Three times I 
JM'ted to die authority of the court, when brtmglit 
before it, and snp^iorted his refusal by clear and co- 
gent argtnnent^s. At length, evidence being hcftrt! 
agauist him, on die proof tJiat he liad appeared in 
arias against the parliamentary forces, senU "*" 
death was pronounccii aguinst hhn. He re<|ii 
conference with botJi houses, which was re ji 
only tliree days were allowed him to prepare for hit 
fete. As he h'ft the tribunal, he was insulted by a 
jKirtion of the soldiery, aiwi odier base and uiipanlon- 
ahle indignities were ofTereil to turn, which he bore 
with dignified e<|uanE mi ty. The interp<isi{* ■■> ■*' *^- 
reign pnvers, the devotion of friend«i and 
who sought to stive him by taking all the I ! 
themselves, were vain. After passing dn> r 
tween his condemnation and execution, it- 
exercises, and in temler interviews widi I 
and family, he vfns ImI to the scaffold, ni> > 
tocik place Wforti die Imnqneting-house, W iiurjuvo, 
on the 3(>th of Jan,, tti'11>, where, after addreadnf tile 
people around him widi great finnness ami conmo- 
sure, the ill-fatefi king snianitted to die fiital stroke. 

Thus ilied Charles* t,, in the forty-ninth ye&r of his 
age, dian whom few kin^is have Wen more dlstin- 
guislied tor die virtues which ornament and dignify 
private life. He vms, m an eminent degree, tempe^ 
nite, cliaste, and religiou>, and, altJhou|pi somewhat 
cold and re«iervetl in demeanonr, was, in 0ict, liighly 
kind «md affeciionate, and secured tlie warmest at- 
lachmeiit of tho^ who had access to him. His talents 
were also considerable ; but he shone more in suffer- 
ing dian iu acting, a ad was deficient in the drcisian 
and self-reliance, which are necessary to snperiorex 
ecutiTe ibilitj. His miiki was cnltivatcni by ietters 
and a iKle for tlic uoliie arts, [nartk'ularly painting, 
die pro fa MO ff l of wnidi lie munlfiivutly enconragea; 
and the ooliMtiOM of works of art, which he made 
in his prosMffty. flbcMT great judgment in the selec* 
tion. He liid tim a filling for Po«Hry, and wroie in 
a gooil style In prose, withoui r^k renc^ to the femtnis 
Eikon Basdike, his cbiuii to which is now generally 
disputed. To all th«'se pi'rsoniil anti private actqaire^ 
inrflis, he^intnei! a graceful figure und pi easing co»in- 
lenance^ aiiil, urnler liappier circituutauceSi wuoy 
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doubll^'vs Uave beea re^^arded asa veryacx^mprished 
sov^rf ign. 

VVlUi respect to his poEtLcal characlpr^ m exhibit' 

parliament, it h unposSble not to pert'*ive lliiit he 
strove tu umintajji a portion of premgative tliftt liiwl 
b«»conie iiirumpatiblt* wit!i any tlieory of civil rjiiJ re- 
li|^ous liberty ; but it is etiiinlly certain tlrnt he only 
■ouj^t to ri'Uiiii wiwit lii'« prrtli ce^^sor^JiajiiK^ssieiisetl, 
uwT what jKiwer never ronre<les willingly. Then* 
are |>rri(M3s, possibly, in the liistury uf every people, 
in wiik'h old mn] new opiiiloiis ronlSict, auda('oiU!Uik> 
slon become'^ uuuvoidable ; aikl tt wastlieiliisfortiuir 
of Oiarle^ tooct-upj the tJiroiu^ at a tine when ilie 
developenipiit ot Uie representative system necessari- 
ly enoinnUTetl tlie ebums of prero^jitive. If tbepar- 
iianient luul acqiiie^etl in die kingly prctensioiS!!, us 
itsiiatly expLaitieJ by Ltiud iind tlip bigli-churcUinen 
of tlie d»y, it would biive ilwhidlwl into i\ mere regis- 
try of royjil edicts, like those of France, f bi the 
other Imnd, Charles actetla part wbicb every niomm,*b 
in his iiitiiation, iniiy be exj>ected tt> act ; f<ir a pliibj- 
Bophical apprcciiition uf the true imtiire of a fifditittil 
criftb is marcel y Ut be expec^ted fmni one who sits 
Ufjoo a throne. 1 lie most forcible accusation agaiiut 
Charles is on the score of iusuicerity. It \a asserted, 
Cliiit he never inteiKled to fuliill titi* condiLii>ri:^ impos- 
eil ii|ion him. This *^n scairely be denied ; but it 
is ei]*inlly certain tluit some of tbem might justly be 
deemeil t]Upstioiuibk\ if not dcniimcietl witli a dirtcl 
view lo prmliice tlmt conduct in tlie ling which so 
naturally followed. On iIk' whole, thougn roBoymay 
demur to Ills tide of wflr/yr, few will h^tate to rif- 
guni him um a victim to a vjis'is which Uie growiu|r 
power of tlie connnons, and tlie unsettled nature ol" 
the pre IX ►gn tile, rendereil sooner or bter inevitable. 
His fete» Tike that of the house of Stuart grncnilly, 
eSkJiJbits tile danger and ubt-unJity of tho!*c high tJieo- 
retiral notions of kingly prerogative, whicii, while 
they mid very little to the real jjower of tli0!»e whom 
tiiey are inieadei! to favour, too frequently seduce 
tijem into encounters witJi currents of prijiciple and 
action, a re?ii.stance to whicli b always tutUe, and ge- 
neral! y destnicUve. 

C H A R i;i:s I L , king of England , I rehuid , and Scot- 
tmid, son of Cbirle^ 1. and Henrietta Maria of France, 
was Ixmi in ltJ30. He was a refug**e ivt tlie Hague on 
the death of liis fiitlier, on which he immeiliately assum- 
ed the rtjyal title. He &rst intendni to procewl to Ire- 
Jaud, but was preveJit4xl by the progress of Cromwell. 
He tlierefore listened to lui invitation from tlie ScoU, 
who^ liad prtK'laime<i him tlietr Ling ; anil, being ob- 
liged to tJmiw iiimself into tlie tmiids of llie rigid 
Presbyteriiuis, tliey subje*'totl bim to many severities 
Blid mortifications, which causetl him to regnrtl tJiat 
■ectevff after with extreme aver?jion. In l*i51, he 
wa§ crowned at Sk-one ; hut the approach of Crom- 
well, >vitti liis (^nquering army, soon rcrklered hi^ 
Abode ill Hcothuid inLsatV^ I loping to he joined hy 
tile English royalists, l*e took the spirited resolution 
of piLssing Cromwell, ami enteiiog England. He wa.s 
immediately pursued by tliat active commaiiiler, who, 
witii a ^^uperioranny, gainetltJie Ijattleof Worcester; 
and Charles, after a variety of imminent Imaards, in 
one of wliidi iip was sbelterwl lor twenty-four hours 
in the branches of a spreaiiiiiff oak, nsaciied Stiore- 
ham, in Sussex, biuI eiHect^a pMSage lo France* 
He pa&setl some years in l*arui, Uuie rmfdiad by tlie 
ootirt^ which was awed by die ptiwer of the Englisfi 
commonwealth • and tJii^ indignity induceil liim to re- 
tire lo Cologne. 

k is tlie province of history to stole the dicum- 
itaijc^es Uiat produced the restoration, wliieh general 
Motuk sio cooducted, tliat Charles, witiiont a strug- 



gle, Bweceeded at rniei" to all ibosc dangeiYMis pn*rn- 
gaiives, which it batl cast tlie natimi ya much hkHxl 
and treasure, first to abridge mid tlien to aboliith* 
This unrestrictive return was not more injtiriou^ to 
the nation than iMal lo tlie fiimily of the Stuarts, 
which, hfid a more rational |»cdicy prevailed^ might 
have occ upietl the throne at lina moment. On the 
iJlithof May, 1000, Cliarb^emereti hisi^ipital amidst 
uniAersal aiKi almost frantic acclamations ; and the 
dilFereiit civil mid religious parties vied with each 
otlkT in loyalty lual submission. His first measures 
were prudent and conciliatory. Hyile, lortl Cbiren- 
doti, wa5] made eluuicellor and prime^ministcr ; uihI 
an act of iihlemnity was passed, fiom whicb tliose 
alone were exceptetl who wen* immeiliately conceriH 
ed in tlie late king^s tlesitti. A is*ettled revenue was 
accepteii in lieu of wardsliip tiod puneyiince, and tlie 
army was rediieeth In respect to religion, tJien^ was 
les« indulgence ; for not only were prelacy ami tli« 
pariiamenliiry rights of bisiiops restoreil. which was 
to lie expected I, but an act of uniformity was passed, 
by tlie coi>dition> of which nearly all die Preabyterian 
clergy were driven to a resignation of their livings. 
In liJG^f, he marrie<l Uie infiuita of Portugal, a pru- 
dent and virtuous phoce?«s, hut ui no way calculated 
to acquire tlie affection of a man like Charles. The 
iridoleJiee of his temper, and tlie expenses of his li- 
centious way of lite, Hixm involved him in pecimiary 
diiiiculties ; and tlie i]n|.M»piilar stile of Dimkirk lo 
tlie French w&ti one of his most early ex[*t4ients to 
relieve hlmsi^f. In I6ti3, a rupture took place witJi 
Holland, which, as it procee<led from coinmeJicial ri- 
valry, was willingly supjiorteil by parliament. It was 
attendfid, in tlie lirst iiLstance* hy various mind suc- 
cesses ; hut, France ami Deniaark entering into the 
war, as allies of the Dutch, llie English wen* over- 
matched, and ft Dutch fleet ejitered tlie I'lamies, anti, 
proceetling up tiie Med way, burned and destrtjy- 
hI ships as bigli us Chutlmm. Such was the naval 
disgrace of a reign, which, un many otlier accounts,, 
ii< probably tbe most iiatioiuili^ discreditable one in 
tlie tliifrlisb annals. The douiestir calamities of a 
drendfid plague, in liMxj, and of tlie great fire tjf 
London, bi 10(56, addi'd to the disti'^ters of tlie period. 
Soon after, tlareudon, who had become very lai- 
{H>|>ulHr. and was p**rsoiuilly disagret»ivble lo Charli*s, 
was dismissed, and MHiglit slielier trom Im enen»e!» 
by a voluntary exile. A triple alliance between 
Eiigland,. llulUnd, nut) Swc^leii, for die pnvrpime of 
tdiei.'king the ambiUon of Louis XIV^,, followed. It 
did honour to the politiitd lalenlii of Sir Willinm 
Teimple, and wu* one of tlie few public niea«iures of 
the reign which deserve niipnd)ution. The thought- 
less profusion of Cluirles, however, scx>ii brought 
him into a condition which rendrred him the men* 
]iensioner of Louis, by whose secret fkid lie was suj>- 
jiortetl in all his alteuijiL^ to iiliriJu** die treiilom of 
his people. In IijTO, hv ditvvv luni t If uito tlie liunds 
of tJie ave unpriucipleil imniitcrs, tiilliHlively dcno- 
minateil tlie tytM, who suppiirtefl huii in every at- 
tempt to make liinvM:^tf indep<'iKleiit of |)arlimiient. 
A visit which Ciuirk'S received from bis sister » tlie 
duchess of Orleans, was rendered sul*^rvient to 
French policy, by means of one of ber ntt«'iifiant 
kuiies, a bt»autitul Frenchwoniaii. This female Tuade, 
as was inteialc^d. a com|uest of Charles, who createij 
iier duchess of Fortsiuouth ; cind, amidst all his oilier 
attacbmcjits slie retained un influence over him which 
kept liim steaddy attached to Trance. 

The party troubles of tliis reign comraeijcetll, about 
this time^ by the op<vn tleclaration of the duke of 
V ork, p^<^smIlpt!ve heir to the c^o^^l, tJiat lie was u 
convert to die Roman Catliolic religion. Soon iiftcr, 
tite lainbtry broke die triple aiiiance, and planned a 
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rupture with the Oiitdi ; ami, a** ike k'mff ^Jid ni>t 
cJuxi^se lo npply to fmrliaiinfit foi- nioiiry tci cairy on 
tlie projwti^d war. In* eaiLsed Lhc cxrluHpipr to In; 
shut up in January, HiV^, ami, liy ssevfral otiipr tlis^ 
gniwfu) and arbitrary proi'ewlinp, j^ve gp«it dis- 
giist mvX alarm to the nation^ Tlie naval «(>e rations 
aguhwt till? Dutcli were by no means surressful, and, 
a new niirliaMi<*iit being ad led, which stroniyly ex- 
prejised llie discontent of the natiiin, tJie caEal was 
tlissolvwl, and a sepanite peijce iiuute witli {lolland 
in iiili. Uivi«^ions in the cabinet, AurtujitionH in 
tile king's metisijitfii, mvX peirliiimentury contests, fol- 
ittwetl, umit odcupied the uvxl three years, uMil, in 
lh77j Cliarles |jerfunupd a popular act, by manrying 
his niere, tile princess Mary, to the prince of tlmng^e. 
Hy mkin^ some deeideLl steps in favour of tlie l>uich, 
he al.s<i t'onvanknl the peace of Minegueu, in 1678. 
The snrne year was distinguished by the pretended 
discovery of tlie eelehruted popish ph»t, for the a^ 
saiu^uiiiiioi] of the king, und tlu^ iutriKluctioa of tlie 
Cailinlic rehgion. Sotwiihstandiug the infiimous 
cliaracters of t )ates and Hetlloe.aiid tlie imprulwdjle 
fuiture of tlu'ir (UsclostinpSj tiieir tJile, siipporttnl by 
tlie genei"al suspicion of the secret inftueiice of a 
Cat! lolir fsiction, met with universal ixdief; and, in 
relation then4o, tlie jiarl lament exhibited nearly iia 
much credulity and heat as the vulgnr* Many Ci^ 
tiiolie IorL"* were committetl ; Coleman, the duke of 
York's Nei'reuu7, aud several |iriest8, were haiigi^l ; 
aiid a venerable nobleujan. tlie earl of Sinlfonl, was 
lieheadwl. The duke of York tbouffiit fit to retire 
to Urussels, and u bill for liis exclusion from the 
iJiroue fMi^sed the hoiuie of commoits. Sia^h wtts itm 
state of Uie einintry, that t'karles was ohligtHJ to 
give way to stime pmpuhu* meaMireSj and the grpat 
palbdiimi of civil lilM^rly, tlu' Imlw^tw cr»rpu5 hill, 

imjv^ied during thi^^ si^ssidu. The temper of tlie pnr- 
tament was so much exeited, tlmt the khig first pro 
rogued and then dissolved it, ThectJiirt luivv souijht 
Lo estjdilbiii u Uilmiee of fiarties ; to disting;ut.sh 
whieJi^ tile terms whig and tory were about Uiis time 
ill vented. 

In HM), a new parliimient assembled, and the 
oomrnoiis again i>jtss4'<l die exchisiou hid, wliich was 
rejected by tlie li>rds. fhis |>firltaiueiit wus also dls™ 
solved in die next year, antl n new i;uie cfdhil at Ox- 
ford, wliich proved so restiff; tluit a sudden dissolu- 
tion of it ensiietl ; and, like his fattier, Cliiirlei* ile- 
terniiiiefl hencefoi-wintl to govern witliont oue. By 
tlie aid of tlie t^jry gentry and tlie clergy, he obtained 
ioyid addre*cs<»s frtnn all |inrts of the kingdom, and 
attaiJiment to higii monarchital priiteiples cnme 
Again ijito vogue. The cliarge of plots nnd ron- 
ipiracies was now brought agidnst tiie PresbyicriaiLs, 
Ajpersiun luuued Coik'gf wan executed upon tlie same 
la&iDciiis evidence a.s hjid Ix'en previuu-sly rurui;*d 
agauist tlie Catliolics ; and the famous earl of SImfies- 
bury, who heiuled tlie |j<*pular jsirty,^ wan bnnight to 
trial, hut nrrniitteii The ponconffiniiists, genenilly, 
were also tr^iUeil with mocli rigour ; and ii step of 
great mouient, ni tlie j>rogr*'ss uj aubitmry |Mjwer, 
yrns the in^lituling suits at law (^/o mirmntos) agniiist 
most *tf die corporations in the kiiigdoiii, by wliii h 
they were iiitijuidatefl to a resigrKuitm of their chart- 
ers, in finirr lo receive them hu-k so nunielled as to 
render them much more dependent than Ijefore. 
These rapid strides towiinls Uie destruction df lik-rty 
at length piXMlucitl the celebrated itychoiLse pli>t, 
the |iarli<'^* to which cerEaiidy iutiMidetl resistance; 
but tluit the as^issination of the kinj^ wils ever fiir- 
midly pr*jjii'tini seems vrry ilotibtfiil. It cerlididy 
fonanl no I 111 rt of do- inteiiliiin of h>ni Willwmi Hils- 
sel, who^ne exe*"ution, with tliat of Algernon Sidney, 
on occ^uuit of tlie plot, forms oue of tlie striking 
cveiiLi of tills disgraceful fvign. 



Charles wa^. at this tinu', as nt«olu.ti» a^ any * 
rf'ign in KtiruiK' ;; and. luid he [wen an active ftrimVy 
the fetters of tymnny might luive l»een completely 
rivetid. Smt hmd, which, at dilferent periods of h s ^ 
reign, had been driven into insurrection by the »rUU 
tmry attempts to re^itore Kpiscopacy, was at leuifth 
ctmipletely ilragiooned into suhmbiijon ; luid the relics 
fif the Ciiveiiantcrs were suppressed with cimuu- 
stances of great Ijarlmrity. It i* said, however, titrit 
Charles was iH^tYuuinff mieasy at tliis plan, whi*th 
waa chiefly supportetlTjy the bipjtiHl iiiLsterity of the 
duke of \'ork ; and tlmt he liatlmatle a re^ohitton tn 
ndax, when he expired, from the consequence?* of an 
ajwjplectie fit, in Feb., i(iH5, tn tlie fifty-fifth year of ' 
his age, niid twenty-fifth of his reign. At his cleadi, 
he riH'eivcd the sacrament, nccordiiig to the rites of 
the Koniish church, and thus prove<niimiielf to liave 
lieen, during tlie whole of his Ufe, as hypocritical ua 
prt>flignte. 

The cliarwter of Charles IL requires little ana- 
lysis. He wna n CA>n(irraed sensualist and volujv 
tiiary J and, owing to tlie example of him and his 
court, his reign ^vas the era of the most dissolute 
imi*unei*s tliat ever prevaded in England, The stuge 
was an ojjen wdioo! of licentiousness, and polite liter- 
ature was altogeilier infected by it, Clwrles was » 
man of wit, ami a gocnl judge of certain kuid& of 
writing, but wiw t-no deficient in st^nsibility to leel 
either tlie sublime or tlie beautiful, in com|N:»sition ; 
neither was h'^ genen>us even t*> tlie writers whom 
he applauded, lie poss4*.s»etl an easy goixl naturr^ 
hut united with it a total Indirterem-^e to anytlung 
but his uwn pleasure ; and no man conid be more 
destitute of honour or geJierosity. Mb ideas of tlie , 
rebition between kiiif and subject, were evinced by 
his observation on l>aiiderdfiie'j* ertielties in Scot- 
laiul : — " 1 perceive/* said hej, *' tliat LamlerdaJe h^w 
lueen guilty of niany bml tilings aguiiLst the people (*f ^ 
vScotlanti ; but I cannot fixal that Tie lift^s m^ted in any 
thing contra 17 to iwy Lntere-^," Yet, with all his , 
pelfishm^s and deitieriLs as a king, Charle** always 
pres*»rved a sliare of jHipnlarity with Uie mullitude, 
fixim the ea.siiiess f^f bin manners. Pepyis- memoirsi,, 
and otlier private documeut^t however, clearly show 
tlie opinion of the more n^fiecting portion of hb sub- 
jects ; and it is now pretty genenilly admitted, tiiat^ 
as lie was liimselfa fuost ilishonou ruble and heartless 
monarch and nuui, ».i his «Hgn exiuhited tlie Kngli&h 
clmmcter in a nuire disgraceful light tlian any other 
in British histoij. It need not 1)p added, that life 
left nuniy illegituimte chihlren, tlie deMnodeiUs of 
Mime of whom are still ainoug tlie leailiiig peefJig*^ 
of the country. Tiie fole of his most disiiJifriiisheil 
son, tlie ill-latiH! duke of Monmouth^ h an nilihir of 
history* 

CilAllLES EDWARD STOART,«illedtlie fws 
tendfT, grandson of ,lniues IL, kinff of Englantl, son 
of James K^iwurd und Clement! ua,dao;;!;lit4T of pHiiee 
Sobiesky, was Ixim in ITifO, at Home, whert* hb fi- 
ther enjoyetl the lneiiil^hij> of the po(K*s Clexnait 
XL and Innocent XII L The last s«non of the roflll 
bouse of Stuart, froui the very cradle he wa^ iiispiml 
with an impulse, tliiit indyeetl him, at tlie early age 
of tweiity4wo, to attempt the n»covei-y of tli** limine 
of his ancestors. 8up|>ortiHl liy the court Ai( Koine, 
he went to Farii<« in 1742, disguisetl as a Sp^oilsh 
ctoiirier, and siircetHlci! in gaining over Uy his views 
Luiiis XV". 15,000 men were 011 tht* jKiint of saihnur 
from Dunkirk fur tlitglinid, when the Knglish ndininil 
Norris disp^rsiNil tlie whole French fleet, before (t IhiiI 
gaiiietl the oji»en s»ii. This jirevi'iitC'd tlie French 
Court from lunlertaking a se<'oiid exjitHlitkon ; nil the 
requefits of tklwiml were in vaui, and he now re- 
solvi»tl to trust to his own exertions. Willi liorniWf»<J 
money, mid w^en trusty otficern^ he landed like ft 
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Itiu^lit-ernint, Jtiiif 27, I74i», on llic twrUi-wt'stern 
t>a*!.t <ijif SfotlHi»»J, fmm a sfiip of eigliteeii guiis, 
v.'hwii coiit»ixMHl unn-s for 1500 mt?Ji. Tbt: nt- 
teinpt siicceftietl, aiid he foiiiitl so irmiiy fKllirrpiits 
Jiitimif<^ the di.seoiitt'iiU'ii 8ct>ltisli nobles, who went 
iivfi- in his partj, togeUier wiUi the Hi^ilaniif rs t*ii- 
Jir tlieiii, lliat he was soon st the lie«i! uf a Jiltle 
nriiiy. W iili tliiis he marclKHl funvaixl, rt^nqiHTt'd 
till? BrilisJi troops, whieh aulvaiKcni to iiit?et him 
JTi-oiii KiliulMir^h.eiijiliired PertJi, uihI cmist^d hiimyelf 
U> h*> proclaimed reg»'nt of Knglaiwl, Scotiaiul, and 
Jri'Jand. lie also took EtUnbiir^li, Sept. lU, 1745, 
uliere he v\ns once more pruclninied regent, and stir- 
rounditl with his ministers and generals. Seplemlwr 
21, 1745, lie deft'ateil at Preslonpans mi «inny of 
40(X) Hritisli. He set Uie prisonei-s at lil)erly. lii.s 
(mve wus now 7(XX> i^tmnij. With tliin he advanced, 
ajul laid siege to Carlisle, Nov. ^(j^wliieJi, after ttiree 
days, surrendered, jind supplied him with n great 
mnnljer of arms, lie now caiLsed liei ffitJier to line 
pnx-bimed king, ami lihiusidf regent of Unglaiid, re- 
inovt^l his heaa-c|imrtei-s to Miuichester, and soon 
found Limsidf within HXJ miles of London, where 
mmiy of liis fHeiulsii wailed his anrivaL 'I he rjipid 
siiccciises of tlie wlvenLiirer nmde tJie British govern- 
meet tremble; and a ^mri of the British forc4^ in 
tJennany wai* reeallett Want of stipjMjrt, dismiion, 
and jealousy among tlie adlierenls of tlie honse of 
J^ttiait, s^mw error?;, and the snjierior force oppf>sed 
to hitn, compelled pnnce Edwai"d to retire in ttie be- 
giimirig of 1746. The victiiry at Fwlkirk (Jamiary 
Sf3, t74li) was hi^ last. As n final attenii>t, he risked 
the iMittle of Cnlhjdeti, against llie duke of Cnndier- 
biuL April 21 J I74ti/iii which his army was defeated, 
and entirely dLsperMHl, Thi* prince now wandered 
alioiit for it long time tlirough the wilds of Scotland, 
often without footi, and the price of Ji30/X)0 sterling 
was set upfui his heiid. He \\as at last discovered 
by liis uMtsl faithful friend O'Neil, a Seottish nolile- 
man : tliey eMtiped detection by siiiliiig. In a miseru- 
lile *kift', frtjm islnod to isknd^ nikl wandering fmm 
valley to valley, piirsued by a tlionsfrnd dangers ; for 
couUant seanJi wa-s made for Chm'les in every direc- 
tion. At LodinBnacli, lie was fortunate enough to 
meet one of Uie French frigates, which had Iteen sent 
fi>r hi& iTSctie. Septend)er 29, l7Jtj> livi> months 
after tlie defeat of Ciilloden, he sjiileil from Sc*Ukind, 
mid an'ived in Franee, destitute of eviry thSng. Uy 
tlie interest of niatknne de Fompadoor, priiu'e luiwanl 
now receive*! an annual pension td' tOO jiKl^} livres for 
life ; he haii also l'2,fXX) doubloons yearly from iSpnin. 
The peace of Aix-la-Cliapelle (1748) Jepriveil him 
of all prosjwct of recovering the tlirone of Hritnin ■ 
nud when he heanl tliat hb own Rnnoval frtjm Franee 
iMis stipiilnted in tlie articles of peace, his anger 
knew no l>otmds. It Ix^-nme ne4"es!tfii7 to *^rry him, 
under gtainl, to the frontiers of liiily. He went to 
Kome, the residence of his father, James HL ; but 
IjLs rclati^His to the Roman court were cliiinged after 
his £fltliers dentil, January 1, 17*16. His often ridi- 
cidous nnpiests in regard to tlie etit]nette to W olj- 
wn ed towanls him, wliich he made under the name of 
« oinit of AlUiny, renderetl his presence troubk'Sinne. 
He went to Flon^ice, till Pius VL recnlletl him to 
Home, by witlidrawing his j+ension. That his fiimily 
might not become extinct, he iiiarried in tlie fifty-se- 
cond year of liis age, A|iril 17, 177^?, a princess of 
Stollwrg-dedt-rii. But his violence le<l to a seijara- 
tjon, in 1780, (See Aikuitf.) Edn^iird now lietimie 
addicteil to intoxicntion. He died Jammry 31, 17S8, 
in the sixty-eighth year of his life. Three years Ix*- 
fore, he sent lor his natnrtd daughter fnjm France, 
legitim.i:ited her, and ileclarfnl hcT^on Ins royal antiio- 
rity, his lawful heiresf.. imder tlie title of coiuitess of 
Albfiuy. His hodv was carried to Frascuti^ and en- 
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crown, swoFit, and the escutcheims of England and 
licotLind, adornetl his cortin, Jind liis only bmtheir 
I hen living, th#* amlinal of York, performed tlie 
fiuiemi service for '■* dead king t'liarles/' Ihe car- 
dinal of York receivetl from Briiniii an aiumal ^^-n- 
siofi of J£400() sterling, from the year 171)1^ and died 
at Fra.sciiti, July 13, lHfi7. TJie Stnarts nileil In 
Scotland 4lKI years, and in Knghmd eighty-five years. 
CHAilLKS XIL, king of Sweden, burn at StocJt- 
holm, June 27, 168ji, ^vas well instnkcteil in the lufi* 
gnage«!r, liistory, geography, ai|d mailiematics. He 
miderstuoil (ienniui, Latin ,^ and French. Cnrtinis' 
history of Alexmnler was his favourite Ixjok. ihi tlie 
defltli of his father, in \BM , wlwn he was hut fif- 
teen yi»;irs old, he was declan^l of age hy tlic estates. 
Meanwhile, die yotmg king showeil hut little ii>- 
chjuation for hiisiness: lie loveit violent limldy exer- 
cises, ami es|»ecially the cliase of the Ijear. To his 
jealous neighlxmrs, tliis seeme*i a liivoiimble tinse to 
Iminble tlie pride of Sweden in the iiortli. Frederic 
IV. of Denmark, Angnstus H. of Poland, and tlie 
cair Fetcr L of Russia, conchided an alliance which 
resnltei! in the nurihem lenr. so adled. The Danish 
ti^Mips first invaded the territory of the duke of llot- 
stein-(jottorp. TJiis prince, vvijo had niarrietl tlie 
eldest sister ttf the kiing of Sweden, repaire<J to Strick- 
holni, and askeil for assistance, Charles had a par- 
Licular altacJiment for hiiu, and pro|K>sed, hi tlie 
council of state, the most energetic measures n^ninst 
Denmark. After nuiking some arrangements re- 
specting the internal adniinistmtion, \w emljcirked at 
Carlscrona in May, 17(>>. Thirty slnps of tlie line, 
and a grtfit nmnlier of small UtinsporLs, strengthened 
hy an Englisli ami Dutch scinstilroii, apijeared In fore 
ropenhai»i^n. Arrangements weiv making fi>r the 
diseniliarkation, when Charles, fwll of imjiattenf^e, 
plunged frtiin his boat into the water, and was the 
first who reached land, Ihe Dniu's retired before 
tlie sujjerior power of the eniniy. Copenhagen was 
on the jjoint of being besieged, when the jituce ne- 
gotiatetl at Travendal was sif>neil (Aug. 8, 1700^, by 
which tlie duke of I lolstein was eoufirmetl hi all the 
riglits of which it had heen attempted lo deprive 
hiin. Thus endeil tlie fii-st enterjirise of Charles XIL , 
in which he exhibited as niocli intel ligence mid coiniigc 
us disinterestedness. He adopted, at tliis time, tliat 
severe and teni|)erale niiMle of life, to whicli beevej* 
reinainetl true, avoiduig relaxation and useless anms*!- 
ntents ; wine wtis ljaiii>hiH:l from his table ; at times 
coarse* breiid was his only foiKl ; he often slept in liU 
cloak on thegroimd; a blue coat, with coj>|.jer hiiU 
tons, was his whole wardrobe ; he wore large IjooLs^ 
i-eacliing aliove his knees, and gloves of bimalo skin. 
WItli respect to the female sex, he manifestetl the 
greatest indifference, and no woman ever had aiiiy iii- 
jftuence o\ er him. 

After tints checking Denmark, the attacks of 
.^ Mgnst Its and Peter were to Im^ repelled. The for- 
mer wiis liesieging Riga, the latter menaced Narva 
and the country sitnateil about the gulf of Finland, 
Wiiliout retnming to his capital j which, in fact, he 
never revisite*!, Charles t-aiised !^,0(K> men i*» be 
trans^>orted to Livonia, and went to meet the Hiis* 
sians, wltoni he found, 8n/yX) strong. In a fortified 
camp, mwler the walls of Narva. Dn tlie 30th No- 
vember, 17()(), Ix^ween eight and ten tlionsami Sweiles 
pliiceii tJientselves in oith r of lialtle. under the fire 
of tire Rnssians, and the enmigement Ix^j^an. On 
tlie previous evening, /FHer liad letl his camp on 
pretence of bringing np reinforcements. In less 
titan a quarter of an hour, the Russian camp was 
taken !>y strnin. *rhirty Uiotisand Russians perisheil 
on the Jield or thr*«w tlicmsi Ives into the Nar%'a; tlie 
lest wt're taken prisoners or dispt^rjed. After 'liis 
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ficlorj, Clmrles crasse<i the Dwina, attacked Ihe 
IrtWBciiBiiiita of tire Saxoiui, and gained a decisive 
TfctUfy. Cliaiies nuj^hi uo w Iia v e cioiicliided a peace, 

vrhfdi would liave made him llie arbiter of the 
North ; but, instead of so doiiija:, he pursued Augustus 
to Pokrid, and determmeti to take adyatitage of tiie 
dLsi'ontPiU of a great [xirt of Uie natkn, for tlte pur- 
pose of dt throning hirn. AtigiL^tus att^npled in 
vain to enter ioto tip jj^otiations ; In vain dkl the 
counter Konigsuiark. inistrfss of Auofustm, c^idea- 
vour to okain an interview witli Charle?, and dLsann 
the Swedish hero hy her Ijeauty. Charles refuseil 
to negotiate witli the king, or to speak with the 
oouiitess. 

The war continued : the Swp<hs ^iripd a brillimit 
victofyBt rti-voiu; in 1703, all FoliuuJ was m the 
poaBts&oti of the conquerors ; tlie canliual prinnale 
dedared ilie throne ^-aeant ; and, by liie infiuence of 
Charles, the new choice fell on Stani^slau.^ LectSiisky. 
Aurusttu lioped to be secure in Snxony. as Petei* 
hacfmeaxiwliue occupied Ingria, and foiuidf^l St Pt*- 
tcrsburif, at the mouth of the Neva. But the victor 
of Narva dt-^spbetl jui enony oa whom he hoix^i, 
sooner or later, Lo tak« an ea»y revejijjff, »nd in- 
vaded Saitofty. At Altranstadt (q, v.), he dirtati-d 
the coxulitionis of peace^ in 170($. The IJ^onbiii 
pBtkul, who was tlie pHinp movpr nf the nlliance 
n^uM Sweden (at tlmi time iVters ambavwlor in 
Drestleji), wa** delivprtNl up to him, on his dtinand, 
and was brok#*ii on the wht-el. It was, witJi justice, 
a sul^t^'t of aHtoui^ihmenl. that a priiire, till tlien so 
ma^atiimous, foukl ?^toop lo such int^-niperatr re- 
venge. In otiier respecLi, Charles exliibitwl, dtuiitg 
Ilia stay in Saxony, intMleration and niagiuuiimity. He 
folnected his troops toiliestricli'Mdi!»cipliiit\ Sc^viral 
unlbassadot^ aiKi ^irinc 4^ vivited the camp of the kiiig^ 
at Altmiatadu Aiunn^; wIkiui was MaHboroug-h, who 
wiight to tliNC'ovt T rlKMUs^ ]Am\^, ami co*ivincwl 
hrmsflf that the vidoHiHi-. h- rn wirnM lake no |>«irt 
in tiip grpat eoitlcsti* of the South, 'Fh© kii»|r «f 
Swinku, however. Ijefore he It'ft tli*nuauy, ret|uir«l 
the (^miMTor to grant to Uiii Liilheraiw in Silesia jmt- 
feci fn«^k>m of it>nNL'ieiK"«* ; and tl»e rtn^ui'^itioii was 
<^mjiljed wiLli. 

in Sept., 1707, tii#» Sweck*s Irft Saxony. They were 
43,000 strongs well clotljeil. well di^ctplfncil, and fu- 
nciied liy the conlrilmtkia* mi[x»sfd on tiie conrju^r- 
ftd. Six thou?«ual uien n^maiiied for I hi* protection 
9i the king of l^olaiid: witli tlie rf^l of ilie army 
Charles took the shortest route to Moscow* But, 
luivin|r reachc^l the regiou of dmoleosk, he altered Ills 
plan, at th« suggestioci of the Coaiack heiman Ma- 
Krcpfka, and procenied to thi* V^kmifie, in the hope 
that the Cossacks woulil join him. But Peter laid 
waste tlicir country, aoil tlie j>rf*HnlK>d Maseppa 
could not pro<qin^ die pronii??4*d aid. The dilBcull 
nuirrhes, Uie ^siuU of provisions, tiie peqH*tual attacica 
of the enemy, aiu! the were cold, weakf^net] Charles's 
army ui aJi niRomoioo degree. (irneral Lowt»n- 
lianpt, who was to brii^ reinlbfrcBients and pro- 
visions (mm Livouia, arrived with only a few 
trtwps, rghaiwted by the march, and by oomlniial 
skinnisliffa wUh the RusKianiL Puliawa, abttndantly 
Ififuished widi stores, was abcmt lo be inve^ed, when 
Pitfr apf»rared with 70,000 men, Charles, in recoii- 
ftoitrittg, was il;m|ieroii5ly wouiwicd in I he thi«jh ; 
coii!^tiently, in the battle of Jimt* 5?Ttli, fK S. (Joly 
8tli;, 1709, which c han^tnl die fortimes of theSwi>di^i 
hem and Ihe iate of the NoriJi, he was otili^d to is- 
sue lii» coniroaxMis from a litter, without being able to 
encouraire his soldiers by lii« presence. 1 ni'», and 
stiil more tlie want of ajB^eeineiit lietwet'n Henschild 
•aid IrfTwcnhaupt^ were die n-Msous, why tht* Sviwle* 
fid not display Uietr u<»tuii skill in umjurovi inc, whirh 
had so often given them the vit^iory. 'Plii:y Here ub> 






U&d to yield to snperior force, and tile eimnj 
ed a complfHe victory. Charlei saw his mief&b. 
^Toiuite roijiMer, count Pip«*r, ami the Sofrer of 
anny, fall into the power of those Rtissiaiis so 
vanquished al Narva. He himseJf, togethtf 
Maxeppa, fled yrith a small roard, atid WM c* ' 
notwitli&tandLng the pain of his wounds, toga 
miles on foot. He finally found refiig« and 
nourtibte rt<*eption at Bender^ in die Turkish I 
\ih efieinies were now inspired widi iww ho], 
gu«ittB protested against the treaty of AitraoBtaft 
Peter im aded Livonia j Frederic of Denmark n 
a descent on Schonen. 

The regency m Stockholm took mefisum Ibr 
defcfiC4> or tfte Swedisli territory. GeoBnil Stetnl 
a^!<embted a body of militia and penults, debated 
Danes at Meisingborg, and compeUMl tliem to en 
ate Schoneju Several dirkkms wero sent to Ff 
lo keep of the Russbus, who, nevertlidess, advj 
Wing superior In numbers. Charles, mcttnwlille* 
^;oLiuted at Bender witli the Porte ; sucoeeiM in 
moviuf^ tilt* ministers who were opposed to h 
iiiihiecii tJic Turks to det-lare war agalpsl 
lilt' annii*s met on Uic bulks of the river Pmtlly 
I, 1711. Peter •^eemeil iwiirlv ruincil, when 
coumfipe and prudence of tiLs wife (see CJtiJ^&rme} 
4lyce*il a f^^eace^ in wliicli the interests of Chaflea 
entirely neg;leete(L This monarch, however, 
ji'ctef I at Bender new plans, and^ Utrongh his 
solldietl of tlie Porte auxiliaries agatnat Ids e 
But the Russian seenL<^ were no lesa activie ki 
sess the Porte agahtst him, pretentling tliat CI 
designed to make himself, in tlie itersoti of St 
tl»e actual master of Poland, in order, ^m 
in connexion with the Gennan emperor, to attack 
Turks. The seniskier of Bender was ordered to 

{>el tlie kiri*j to de|>iirt, and, in axse he refbsed^ 
jrinc" him, Tiv3n«f or dead, to Adrianople. Little 
to obey die will of another, atid apprehensive of 
iufaf gnven up to his t'uemies, Chariea resolved to ih 
tJie forces of the Porte, witli tile two or three hi 
men of wiiicii his retinue cotisL^rtl. and, i^word 
tiand, to await liis &te. When Ids r at V 

nitsB, mar Beiidir, was attacked l Ls, 

defended it against a whole army, a*„; ^.^.^^A 
step by step. The house tfwk flra,Uid ht 
to abandon it, when, his spurs beeomliig 
he fi'll, and was taken prisouer. Hi$ eyelaslies 
«iiitjiT|>d by pcm der, and his clotlies covered witb h 
Some days afterthis si ngpilar contest, Stanislaus 
to Beotler to ask the kinij of Sweden to 01 ve his 
sent to the treaty which he saw himself oblige*! 
conclude wiLli AiigiistiL-s : but Cliarles refuser I 
Turits now removed their prisoner tVoiu H#'thk"r 
DemoLini, near Adrianople. Here he s|ient t^ 
months in bed, fet|i(ning sickness, and em ployed 
rrading aixi writitup* Coiivutce4l, at hut, tiiat 
oould expect noan&tance frotu the Parte, he 
a parting embassy to Constantinopie, and nH off 
tlisgiiise V ith two officers. 

Accustomed to mery deprivation, Charles 
his Jouniey on hoiseback, tlirouc-h tUuigary andGi 
many, day ainl ntglit, with iijch haste, dmt o«dy 
of his atleuiianLs was able to keep up with him. 
Juiusled snd liaggard, he arrivi-d iN^fore Sti 
alxmt one o*clori on die ni^it of tlie 1 ilJi N* 
(^ti\), 17 1 4. IVteiKling" to W a courier with 
laiit despai(he5i from Turkey, he caused himsd 
immediately Intnxiiiced to the commandMnt, 
Dunker, %vho questioned lilm concendqg die 
wittiout recognlziup him till hebe^an to si ' 
he sprang joyfully from hi* UhI. and eml 
Itnei'S of his mai^ter. The re]>ort of Chariest 
spreiMl rapMily llir^tughout the city. The 
lUuaunaied. A combined army of Danes, 
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Russians, and Prussians immediately invested Stral- 
sand. Charles performed, during the defence, mim- 
cles of bravery. But, being obliged to surrender the 
fortress, on Dec. 15, 1715, ne proceeded to Lund, in 
Schonen, and took measures to secure the coast. He 
then attacked Norway. The baron of Gorts, whose 
bold but intelligent plana were adi^ited to the situa- 
tion of the Sw^iish monarchy, was, at that time, hu 
confidential friend. His advice was, that Charles 
should gain Peter the Great to the interest of Sweden 
by important concessions, make himself master of 
Norway, and from thence land in Scotland, in order 
to dethrone George I., who had declared himself 
against Charles. Gorts discovered resources for pro- 
secutine the war, and entered into negotiations, at 
AalamC with the plenipotentiaries oit& car. Peter 
was already gained, apd a part of Norway conquer- 
ed ; the fortunes of Sweden seemed to assume a &- 
vourable aspect ; Charles was besieging Frederics- 
hall, when, on Nov. 30, 1718, as ne was in the 
trenches, leaning against the parapet, and, examin- 
ing the workmen, he was struck on the head by a 
caimon ball. He was found dead in the same posi- 
tion, his hand on his sword, in his pocket the por- 
trait of Gustavus Adolphus and a prayer book. It 
is more than probable, that the ball which killed him 
was fired, not from the fortress, but from the Swedish 
side. His a4jutant, Siguier, has been accused as an 
accomplice in his muraer. A century afrerwuds, 
Nov. 30, 1818, Charles XIV. caused a monument to 
be erected on the spot where he fell. 

At Charles's death, Sweden sunk from the rank of 
a leading power. In his last years, he had formed 
great pmns for the improvement of its navy, trade, 
and commerce.' At Lund, he often conversed with 
the professors of the universitv, and attended public 
disputations on geometry , mechanics, and history. In 
Bender, the reading of useful books was one of his 
principal employments : he sent for Swedish scholars, 
and caused toem to travel through Greece and Asia. 
Accounts of some of these travels have been printed ; 
tliere are others in manuscript at Upsal. Firmness, 
valour, and love of justice were the grand features of 
Charles's character, but were disfigured by an ob- 
stuiate rashness. After his returo^ he showed hinj- 
self more peaceable, gentle, moderate, and disposed 
to politic measures. Posterity, considering him in 
relation to his times, will say tliat he had great vii^ 
tues and great foults ; that he was seducedby pro»- 

C'ty, but not overcome by adversity. His history 
been written • by his chaplain, Norberg. Alder- 
feld has published his military memoirs. Voltaire's 
Histoire de CKarUi X//., thou^ not complete,' nor 
free from errors in dates, names, and geographical 
fects, is written with much clearness and elegance. 

CHARLES XIII.; king of Sweden; bom Oct. 
7, 1748 ; second son of king Adolphus Frederic and 
Louisa Ulrica, sister of Fre&ric the Great of Prussia. 
Having been appointed, at his birth, high admiral of 
Sweden, his education was directed oiiefly to the 
learning of naval tactics, for which purpose he 
accompanied several cruises in the Cattegat. In 
1765, he became honorary president of the society 
of sciences at Upsal. In 1770, he commenced the 
tour of Europe. The death of Adolphus Frederic 
recalled him to Sweden, where he took an important 
part in the revolution of 1772. His brother Gusta- 
vus III., appointed him governor-general of Stock- 
holm, and duke of Sudermannland. In 1774, he 
married Hedwig Eliaabeth Charlotte, princess of 
Holstein-Gottorp. In the war with Russia, in 1788, 
he received the command of the fleet, defieated the 
Russians in the gulf of Fmland, and, in the most 
dangerous season of the year, brought back his fleet 
in safety to the harbour of Carlscrooa^ after which 



he was appomted govemor-ceDeral of Finland. Aft«r 
the murder of Gustavus III., fai 1792, he was placed 
at the head of the regency, and, happily for Sweden, 
preserved the country at peace with all other na- 
tions, while he united with Denmark for the protec- 
tion of the navigation in the oortheni seas. He like- 
wise founded a museum, established a military aca- 
demy for two hundred popils, and gained universal 
esteem. In 1796,' he lenciied the goverament to 
Gustavus Adolphus IV., who had become of age, 
and retired, as a private man, to his castle of Rosera- 
berg. He never appeared again in public life till a 
revolution hurled Gustavus Adolphi^ IV., in 1800, 
from the throne, and placed Charles at the head of 
the state, as administrator of the realm, and, some 
months afterwards, June 90, 1800, as king of Swe- 
den, at a very critical period. The peace with Rus- 
sia, at Fredeiicksfaam, Sept. 17, 1809, gave the coun- 
try the tranquillity necessary for repairing its heavy 
losses, and for completing the constitution. He had 
already adopted prince Cnrisdan of Hobtein-Sonder- 
burg-Augustenburg as his successor, and, after his 
deau, marshal Bemadotte^ who was elected by the 
estates, in August, 1810, to take the place of the 
prince. On him he bestowed his entire confidence. 
May 27, 1811, he founded the order of Charles XIII., 
which is conferred solely on free-masons of high de- 
gree. June 21, 1816, he acceded to the ho^ alli- 
ance. His prudent conduct in the war between 
France and Russia, in 1812, procured Sweden an in- 
demnification for Finland by the acqui^tion of Nor- 
way, Nov. 4, 1814. Although some disappointed 
nobles may have given utterance to murmurs against 
his government, Charles XIII. nevertheless eo^j^ 
the love of his people till his death, Feb. 5, 1818. 

CHARLES EMANUEL I., duke of Savoy, sur- 
named the Great ; bom at the castle of Rivoli, in 
1562. He proved his courage hi the battles of 
Montbrun, Vigo, Asti, Chatillon, Ostage, at the siege 
of Berue, and on the walls of Sun. He fonned, 
1590, the plan of uniting Provence to his domhiions. 
Philip II. of Spahi, his fiither-in-law, obliged the 
parifaunent of Aix to acknowledge him as Uie pro- 
tector of this province, in order, by this example, to 
induce France to adknowledge the king of Spain as 
protector of the whole realm. The dtiuLe of Savoy, 
not less amlntious, likewise aimed at this crown; 
and after the death of Matthias, desired also to be 
chosen emperor of Germany. He likewise intended 
to conquer the kingdom of Cyprus, and to take pos- 
session of Macedonia, the inhabitants of which, op- 
pressed by the Turks, offered hun the sovereignty 
over theur oountiy. The dtiiens of Geneva were 
obliged to defend their dty, in 1602, against this 
ambitious priAce, who fell upon them by night, in 
time of peace (See Geneva), Henry IV., who had 
reason to complain of the duke, and whose general, 
the duke of Lcsdiguiere, had beaten Charles Ebiannel 
several times, entered, at last, hito a treaty of peace 
witii him, not disadvantageous to the duke of Savoy ; 
but he could not remahi quiet, and began djom a 
war with France, Spain, and Germany. He &d of 
chagrin, at Savillon, 16S0. He is one of those princes 
who render the surname of Greai suspicious. His 
heart was as hard as his native rocks. He built 
palaces and churches, loved and patronised the sci- 
ences, but thought little of making them sources of 



CHARLES I., king of Spain. See Charkt V. 

CHARLES IV., kmg of Spain, bom at Naples, 
I2Ui Nov., 1740, came to Madrid in 1759, when his 
fother, Charles III., after the death of his brother. 
Ferdinand VI., ascended the Spanish throne, and 
succeeded hun Dec. 13, 1788. He was married to 
the piinocss of Parma, Ijoiiisa Maria. Too imbecile 
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I J govern, lie WAS always mini Uy Itjs wife and Ids 
mixiUier^, atuQiigf whom ttie priiice of pc»ce, Godoy 
(q, v.), diike of Alcudiji, from tlie ypoi* I7\)t^ h&d un- 
boiuiilc'il influence over liim. TJw» luitrcd wiiidi this 
fevuuritP ilrf w on hiii»elf fnim tile priiice of Astu- 
riti«i. Bill I udter gramices, brot^ltt on a revolution in 
1808^ which eniiblt'd Napoleon to detiiroue tlie Uour* 
Ik»ii5 (See S/iain). Charles abdicatix] at Aranjuei^ 
IVIarcli 19* revoked Lhhi ahdicatioii^ and fiiully ceded, 
at Bajoiine^ his ri^ht to tXte throne to N u pal eon » who 
seu.k'<l on liim fur life the palace of Compie^ie and 
a mnisioa of Uiiny iivillions of ri:ik, of which two 
millions were de>tiiii^i for Llie queen's joint uPe. 
Charles ufter ttiL* lived at Compiegiie with the queen 
lutd tJie prince of peace, but 5>ulj5ieii|uently exchangeni 
lliis residence for Rome, where the climate was more 
con freiml to him. From 1 8 1 5 , he occupif ?d the palac e 
Barbeiini, in litis city. I f unting^ he always made his 
prmctpal employment. He diet! at Naples, Jan. I!;*, 
1819, of H relapse of the |j;out, while on a visit to liis 
brother, the kinpr of tlie IVo Sicili^^. His wife died 
a short lime previous, in Dec.j 1818, Charles was 
an inmieose eater. 

CHARLES AUGUSTUS of Weimar. Seefieimar. 

CHARLES RIVER; a river hi Mass&cfatisetls, 
which Aows into Boston barVioiir, dividing Boiton 
from ChHfleiitown. The source of the prmdpal 
bfandiiA a j^ud Ijordennij on Hopkinton. It Lj nn- 
vigahle tor lig^l iters mid large boats to W'atertown, 
»eveii milei*. 

C H ARLESTON ; a city and seaport of Soutli t^i^ 
roll rut, in a district of tlie same name ; 120 mile«j 
S.S.E, Columbia, 118 N,E. Savtmmili» fi90 S.S.W. 
Baltimore*; loa, 79« 5V VV .; hit. 3^ 47' N.: popula- 
tion m ITlHl, 1 (3,359; in 180(3, 18,712; m 1810, 
21,711; 11,068 whiu^, and 13,043 blacks: tn I8S0, 
24,780; 63:i3 free white males, 6330 free white *e- 
mal^; m^2 slaves^ 14T5 free people of colour : in 
1830, 30;4rtS9. 1 1 Ls siiuate»l on a ton^e of land fonneil 
by the eoafloeiiire of the river* Coojier and Ai?Jdey, 
which unite just Ijelow the city, and fijrm a sjuiciou* 
and convenient li3irl»oiir,comunuiicatinir with tlie octiin 
below Sullivmi'a inland, seven miles froui Charleston, 
At the niooUi of tlie harljour, there extends, from 
Sihfire to sliore, a *and-kink, «lan^erous to vessels » 
but haviiij^ two diaiuieb, tlie deepest of wliicli Jms 
sixte«'n feet of waiter at low tide» The hiirbour h 
defended by fort Piokney and fort John>on, which 
are on islands, tite funner two, and tJie latter futir 
miles below tlie city ; and by fort Moultrie on but- 
Jivaa*ji island* ChzirlesUm contains a city-hall, an 
exdiaaei*^ a ciU)t4mi-house, a |niarrl-hous4% a theatre, 
an orphan house, an hospital, an alms-house, two 
arsenals, two mturkets, a collew^c, and ninet4?en 
houses of public worship, four for Kpbcopalian**, 
three for Presbyteriaxis, three for Methmh^is, two for 
Cougre|rationalLsts,one (or Lutlierans, two fur Roman 
CnljSaucSf cme for French Frotestaiits, one for llap^ 
tisU, one for Friends, and a Jews' synagogue* The 
Chjirtesion library contains at>out 13,(100 volmnes. 
The orphan asyluiu h a noble mini well enitowed in- 
tUkx^sm, which supimrts and educates nearly HilQ or- 
pfau children. 1 here are several oUter cJiarilalile 
societies rieidy endowed, particularly tlie South Caro- 
lina society, tlie ^t Andrew's srjciety, and tlie Fellow- 
ship society, instilnted for Uie relief of witiow* luid 
orphans. The dty is repukrly laid out in parallel 
streets, which are tntej:secle<l by others ne^iriy at 
tif^ti angle?*. The tnnorin. i>f land, on >\hieh »t is 
hiuU» was originally indented witli c^reeks and tuir- 
row marshes, which liave l»een fille<l up ; and it is 
tirier and more elevntinl tliaJi most parts «if the low 
comitry of .*H>ntli Curolina. Many of the houses are 
drganl, and funii.%tied with ptaizas. U Is much the 
lurgeit town in the aute, and was formerly ilie seat 



of governmetiL It lias nn exlansive commerce. Tb^ 
sliippin£^ owned here, in 1816, atiiotuited U> 36 4jr^ 
Uim ; in IS'iO, to 'dS,4(}A tons. That dreadliil 
tempr, the yellow fever, lias niiide 6^|tient rovsgcil 
Charleston ; but its etfects hzive l^een chtefiy ccmfii 
to })ersons ftom more northern <ritiiattoiis ; and i 
climate of the city is acconnted healthy to the i 
inhabiCants, more nj than thtit of most othej- At 
towns in the Southern States. Its sniMTior i 
attracta the fdanter* from the surro u ml in*- ^ 
and it is Lfie favourite rescjrt of tlie v^ . 
West Indies. 1 1 iiflbnl! mnch agrees: 
i* ret!konetl one of tlie gayest towii> i** i^c Li 
States. St^ Cftroiinn,Sout/*, 

CHARLESlflH N ; a post-town in Mi« 
cotmty, Massachusetts, one mile north of tlte c^enti 
of Huston; population, in 1820, r^9i. The 
cipfd part of the town is finely situated on a pmia 
sola, formed by Charles uiid Mystic rivers, whii" 
here fiow Uito UosUm hurbonr. Clmrlesttuwn tA< 
nected witli iiostou by two bridges ; 
river ; witli Chelsea and Maiden by two others i 
Mystic river, and with Camlirid^e by a brid^i? j 
a bay of Cliarles river. It Ls a plea^suit aKKt llo 
inif town, tlie largest in the county of Middie^cit,i 
adrantageoiisly situated for trade and mann' 
The princijial public bHildiiig^ are the state 
the ^fa<v1chuM-Us hospital for the insane, a i 
house, aliiis-hoiLse, and five houses of public w 
One of Uie principal navy-yards in tlie Uiutfd I 
ix'cupies aliout sixty acres of hind. In the aou 
Wirt of this town. It is enclosed, on the land ! 
by a m'all of ^olid musonry, und contains, btsklt 
other builfling^, several arst'iiais, magaanes of | 
stores^ and three immense ediikses^ each i '^ 
capacious to receive a sliip of 100 gUDS, with \ 
ap|.i^mttis for its construction. 

Bunker hill, on whidi was finigitt one of I 
celebnitetl batlles of the American re^'olution, b 
tiiis town. (For an acc«nuit of the events wh 
brought on the liottle, s*^' MasnachuMrUs and Vn»tM\ 
Siniet,) The Itritisli army in Boston had lieen 
cresiised to about 10,0(jO men, by die arrival of reit>-J 
forcemeiiLs, to^mrds the cimI of Alay, 1775, at»d y 
luuler the command of general (lage, ^oxtmof < 
Maasarhusetts boy, generals Howe, Climoo, Bmvl 
jg'oyne, 8ec. The American army of citizeii-«oldSft%| 
nraonnted to about 15,000 men, enlisted for a ' 
montlis, mihout oqapiiiirition or discipline. 
^t'ft* arintHl with fowling -pieces, but few of i 
providtnl with Imyonets. The whole was 
the eomniiintl of general ^\ iml, of MassDchasetCs^l 
whosie head-fjuarters were at Cambrhlge. The rt^t 1 
\^'ing, imder urtgadier-genernl Thomas, occupied Uia] 
In li.rlits of Roxoury ; the left, niKler colooel Siark^ 
Hi IS >uitiune<l at Me*lforil. The city of BosfeoB 
liuilioii a simtll peninsula, liaving tlie townof Charles^l 
town, also built on » peiiinsuUi, and separated firjia . 
it by a narrow ann of tlie sea, alxnit 1500 feet wide, ! 
on tlie north, l he heights of Cliarlestown, Breed's | 
hill (sixty-two feet liiffh) ajid Bunker hill (1 10 feet J 
liigh, about i:iO rolis S.\\\ of the former), com 
the city, llie Americans having receive^l informaiintil 
of tile intention of the British to (K*cupy the^ bei|hts«l 
lutd ailvnnce into the country, ortleri were is$i»ra Ulj 
eolonel rrescoU (June 1(>) to take (Kjssession of Bafl«i 
ker hill in tlie evening, and erect the fortJ6catioiii J 
ri'4«isite lotletendit. treneral I'litnnm hnd the super* J 
oitfMkletice of the expeililion. Fiiidmg, on their ar> 
ri\ul, that, though Bunki*r hill was ilie mo««t com- 
luiualing |M>sition, tt wiv* Um fir from tlie enemy ta 1 
annoy his shiptiin^ and ariay, the pnivineiiUs deters | 
mined io fortify Lireed% htll, and Wij^ni Uieir labour] 
soon ufter midnifrht. Every tiling Imd been eondiiotCil J 
will) M) mucli :aience^ Ukat the Britisli were out i 
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of Liietr presence till daybreak, wiu'ii tlip sliips of 
war ftiisl fiiKiting baturit-s, which lay in tlie Imrljciur 
<ii riiark^own, tojrftlitT w ilJi a Ijittlery tm (oppV 
hill, oiw*iMMl a Itpavy iirtt oji the rwioyht wliich fmd 
bi^fi coiupletetl duhnj^ l\w ntu^ht. Tht* Amcricsuis, 
vneikjiwliile, conftiiiuitl Lbeir labtiur^ luiiil they lutd 
thrown upasttiiiLl hri'asLwurk, ex lending north, f mm 
tiie eujjl side of the rcnJoubt, to the bottom of tJiP 
hllL Abcjul one o'clock, tlie BHti'ili, iwult^r *;t'iienil 
Howp« lfiiMl«>d at Morton's pohit, hi t^luirles^towii, 
,witiioiit ojjpisitioii. Here diey waited for rehiforci^- 
mnits, whidi arriveil s<x«i nlifr. The whole nuni- 
Impf imioiuiU^I to about 5000 iMfii, witli six tield-pietx'N 
and howitzers, Tlie original detiicihnipiit of proviji- 
cinls anioinitetl to 1000 men, witJi two fieid-pie«'e!i. 
They lu'id been n^nforettl by alwut tlicsaroe nuinl:er, 
amonfr wlmm wer« the New Hmnp^re troops, nn- 
der eoJoiiel s^tark. tJeneral Poiiieroy, and gienerol 
Warren, presidejJt of Qie provincial congress, joined 
the ranks as volunteers. The troops mi \lw open 
l^roiuul tbrmed n cover from the musketry of the 
enemy, by ptillini* up tlie rail fenci^^, phtrioff I hem 
tit i^uiail disuinrc*) aj^ai't iu parallel Jiiif lij iimi fillmg 
up tile Inters eiiing sj^itice witli new-mown grass. The 
BritLsli eoluuuis now nio\ t-il forwanl, miiler jBi^enierol 
Howe, to tile atlnek of Uic rwil fence, bjkI^ uuder 
genend Pi^ot, to attack Uie bn^astwork and redoubt. 
The Ameniims iinjuitiently witlilield tlteir fire uiitil^ 
according to tiie woais of Putnam, *' they .'jiw llie 
white of tlieir enemies* eyes/' "i he British wen* re- 
pulsed wiUi great loss. I lad they ehargiHl, they would 
{jTwbiibiy liave l^een niore !>u*eeessful , as the Ameri- 
can troops were almost entirely ileMitnte of Imyonets. 
A si*coiid attack, tliiringAvhidi the villa^eof t harles- 
town was burned to tJn; ffromid, was attended witfi 
Uuf same resull. But the AmericatiM hud nearly ex- 
pended iheir anuimnition, and tiieir efrtumwuicjitioii 
with the main iiniiy wa-s inlerniptiNJ by tiie fire uf 
llie floatintr ku I cries, which entilailed (JharlcstowK 
neck. The EiijCftish now rallied for a thhd attack, 
detennuied to cuncentrate iimr forces on tJie redoubt 
and breastwork, and to cl large ; at tlie same thncj 
their artillery turned tlie left of the breastwork, en- 
filaded tlie hne, and sent Unir faall^^ directly into tlu^ 
redoubt . The Americans , a her reeisthi^ w itb stones 
and Uie butts of their guns, retreeted luider a heavy 
fu'e, lliey wcn% however, not pursued very wann- 
ly, tind drew olf with lui incoiLsidcrable loss. 1 hey 
had 115 kdlcd, among whom was geiierid Warren, 
305 woimdcd, and 30 mnile pri?^>iieTs. The liritish 
hxss was t05J kille<l iital womidinl. June 17^ 16^5^ 
tlie firiietli anniversiiry of this battle was commeni- 
oruied by a puhik' ceiebration, and tlie romer-fitODfi 
of the B tinker hilt Uionyttutnt was laid. 

CHARLEVOIX^ Pkter Fraxc(s X.wtKn de, a 
French Jt^uit, was bora at St t^uentin, in 1682, and 
Uugbt huig^uujEjes and philosophy with some repiita- 
titin. He was, for stime year^, a mbsionary in 
America, and, on his return, luid a chief sliare m the 
Joum&l de Tremux ftjr twenty-two yeary* He cUed 
hi 1761, cTtntly esteemed for his hiffh moral dia- 
racter ami extensive leaniiiijEf. (>{ his works, tlie 
HUtoire tre-rtera/f de la Noutfeife Franiytf is tlie mo^t 
valtiable. This descriljcs his own experience, and 
Uie manners and customs of the native Auuruaiis, 
for wliicli he is often quoted, a* a. writer of g<K*d au- 
thority. His style ij* simple and unaffected^ but not 
perfetlly correct. 

C H A UlJiTTE Arc USTA ,ihiugliter of queen Ca- 
roline and George IV., and tlie wife of prince Leojiold 
of Coburp^, was k>m at Carlton house, Jan. 7, ITlhK 
and jjajisetl the fir^-t years of ber lite under the eyes 
of her mother, who watcJieil over her \iitli the fond- 
est afiection. She was afien^-nrds placed lukter the 
care of tadj ChffoPil, and Uie biiliofi of Exeter su- 



pfrlntended her 9tmlles. Tlie^^t* wore calculated to 
prepare her to become, one liay, liic ^uecii of a great 
oatioD^ and she was oblig^in^l to attend to them from 
raorniu]^ to eveiiine. She is said to liave been well 
acqiaiinti'd witii tJie principtd ancient writers^ and 
Willi the history Btid itatistics of tlie Euro|K^aLii stales, 
ei^peciaily wiih the ooostitutioa and laws of her na- 
tive country. She spoke^ with ea«!, French, Ger- 
man^ liaiinii, and Sponi^ij ^^^S ^^^3I> played on the 
Imrpj piiino, and guitar, and sketcheil land>cape8 
from nature with much luste. Her style of writing 
was phasm^, and she was fond of poetry. In tli*! 
unfortunate dissensions between her futlier and mo- 
tlier, she inctined to the side of the latter. Thti 
prince of ( Jrau^'^ wa* fixed upon as iier future hus- 
tuiiul, and tlie nation tiesired tiieir imion, l>ecatLse the 
prince liail been edmtited in Eiiglaml, and was ac- 
qoaiuted witli tlie customs and interests of lire pi*o- 
jde. After havui^ completi'^l his studies at tlie iini 
versity of Oxford, lie hud ser\ed ui tJie British iirmy 
in Spain, and distingnisliiNil huiiself. The union, 
however, was prt^vcnted by tlte disuiclination of tlie 
princess. In tiie merni tinj<», she was introdiiced at 
court, in 1815, on her nineleentJi birthday. Ihe 
princess, who, in any siliuition, woidd liave Ijeen an 
oniament to her seX, displayed an ardent but gener- 
tiiLs dtsjioiiition, and iiioi-jienilcnce and loftint^^a <»f 
seutiment. She often said duit queen Elij£iibeth must 
be tJic model of an English t|ueen ; and some per- 
Mjns even thoii^lU then': was a restnibbnte between 
them, in ISt'l, princi' Leoiwild of Cuhurof visited 
England, in tiie suite of tlie allied sovereigu.v, who 
went to L on lion after I he |)eace of Paris. His culti- 
vated mind and amiable manners Imping matie an 
impression on the heart of the princess, he was per- 
mitted to sue fur lier laiii'L Their marriage, tlie result 
of pervoiiid inclimition, wiis soh^mnized May, 2, JKltJ» 
The prince (whom Napoleon ileclaied.ai st Helena, 
one of the fiiiest men he Imd ever seen) loved her 
widt tenderness. They were always togetlier, rode 
ont hi coniTiany, visited the cottage?* of the comitry 
iieople, and exliihiled a pleasing picture of conjugal 
love. They seldom left Chiremoot, and only wen. 
to LnniJon when tiieir presence at ctmil was necc^ 
sary. Tiieir domestic life resenibk^ tJiat of a pri- 
vate family : after diiuuT, ihey palnttni together, and 
tiie evenuigs were devoted to nm5>ic or reading. 
Aleaiiwhile, the nation ajixiously expected the mo- 
meiil when the pruicesj, who was highly l)elovwi, 
sliould hectjme a modier. The expet tntiuns which 
Iiffld been entertainetl, however, were disap^MiintiiLl by 
a preniature delivery. England soon conceit ed new 
iiiqjes ; but, Nov. 5, 1817, after tlirt^ days of siiffeT- 
ing, ihc princess was delivered of a dead child. A 
few hoiu*^ after her delivery, she was seized wiUi 
eonvulyoiis, and breathe*! ber lasl^ The physician 
who liad attended her sliot himseli. 

('IIAIlLO'iTKNBlRt; ; a residence of llie kintj 
of Prussia, built hy Sophia. Clisirlotte, tlie first qucei 
of Prwssia, on the Ijanks of tlie Spree, alxmt three 
miles from lierlin, with a Uauriful ganlen. The 
t^jwn, which has lately grfwu np, contains 430 
houses, of which a largt^ number are public hous<*s, 
and 4700 inliabitants. A bi'aniifiif walk lea la 
Llu^iigh the park of Berlin toCiinrlottenburg,whjcii 
Ls a favourite resort of die citizt lis of Berlin, In the 
g^nlen adjoining the castle is tJie tomb of the IfitJ 
queen Louisa, l/y the statuary Ranch. 



CIlARLOTTESMLLEj a i>0!,l-town, and CBpl- 

1 of Allxmarle county^ Virginia ^ lat. 38" 2* N.: 

Ion* 7ft" Stf W. It IS very pbaiantly situated, one 



mile from the llivaiuia, and is laid ont in sijiuires of 
three or four acres. The nniverhity of Virginia was 
estabUsbed tiere, by the legislature, in lbl7. llio 
btulding9 comprise ten pavilions, for the uiCLHUiuo 
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Tyrol : Cliasteler fearlessly encsoiintered it ; kit his 
annj was routed on the J 3th of May. After tbe 
cioee of Uie war^ he rfH:eived several appointiBeiits, 
and, io December, 161-1, was made gawemor of 
Venice, where Jie die*!, Miiy 7, 1825. This ^iieml 
was of a rhivnlroiis character and a cukiva Led mind ; 
he sjKike twelve Juiigimgey, was as brave as lie was 
geiieroijs, and was one of tiie noblest VV'alloom in tbe 
annies of Austria. 

CHASTELET (GAaaiELLE Emilie Bpeteiil) 
marqiuse du ; of an ant ieiU fiimily in Finmly ; \Mirn 
in 170G. She livas taught Latiji hj her fiitlier,, baron 
Breleuii, and was aa well ae-qunink-^i wiih tlmt laii- 
f^uage as niadame Dacier ; but her favourite study 
was mathemnties. She had a sound judgement and 
much taste; loved society and lJ>e anuLSi-menLs of 
her ASiy and «px ; but abaiitloued all these plea*>nres. 
and, ni 17:13, rftirt'd to the tblapidatcHl castle of Ci- 
fry, liitiiated hi n drenry repon on the Ixirders of 
Clmnii>HgTie and Lomiiiie. She einl>ellisljed thi;i n*- 
ftldeme, formed a library, col leetetl iiislniments, &e. 
Cirey was often vi*»ited by the leanied ; for ue^t^iiiee. 
by Maupertui!*, John Beniouilli, &c. Here tlie iiiur- 
ehioness leanatl Enjcrlidi of \'ollainr in the sjaace of 
three montlis, uml read with him New ton ^ l.rOrke, 
and Pope. iShe learned Italian with equal rapidity. 
She also wrote an imaly^is. of tlie system of LeibiikZj 
QBcl translatetl New ton '§ Principia, witli an algebraic 
commentary. Voltuire lived six yeani witli her at 
CLrey» She then went to BnL^«*Lsj to prosecute a 
lawfiuit, which was tenninatrnl by an advantageous 
conipn)nus4% hrtni^ht about by \'oltaire. She nlso 
carrietl on a rorrespomienre with the Cennan philo- 
sopher Wolf until her deatli. Her Truite tie la Na- 
ture tittFeu obtained the prize of tlie I'arijiian aendt'iiiy 
of sciences^ and is p«bhshed in thi"ir eollection^. Her 
husband, the inarqiiis du Cliastelet Loniont.was liijjh 
stewanl of king Stanislaus Lersuiisky, at Luneville. 
The iiiart^htoue«t$ dmi at Luneville^ in 1749. 

CHATKAL'KOUX, Mahik A nnh, duchess of, of 
the illuAtriuiJs house of Nesle, was married to die 
itumjuis de luTounielle in 17,14. Being left a willow 
at tlie Dge of twenty-three, she was received by her 
aiuit, the duelled Maaarin, btit Mjon lost tliis support. 
Her two sister* (mesdaraes de Vintimille and iMuilly) 
hud successively been in tlie possession of tlie hvart 
of Louis X\'.,when the kiii^ conceived tin ardejit 
jui^iiiioii for her. ♦She was made lady of liouour to 
tlie qiiet*n, uiid afterwards iluchess of C'liiiteuiirtiiix, 
witli a pension of feO,(XXl livre?s. By her persiuLsion, 
Louis X\'. put himself at the heorl of llw anuies in 
Flanders ond Alsace. He fell sick at Meti, his lile 
was deipnircd of, oikI he was obliged to consent to 
tlie disraisxion of tlie duchess. She was rt ceiveil in 
Knria by UichelieUj who, nfier tlie king's recovery, 
elTccted her n'calL Hrr 1 humph was complete, jiud 
•he was nn>misc<l the importmit post of syperintendent 
of tlie chiupbuie-NS, when iJie died, in 1744. A col- 
Im'tion uf her letters appeared In Paris, IbOG, in iwo 
ainail vniuuies. 

CHATELET was anciently a small c!mtc*ni or 
fortress, and (Jie^officer who commanded it wa^< uili-tl 
efiutetaht. The word l** a diminutive of chtiteau, foriu- 
(•d from custeliutHf a thniiinvlive oi cQsirum ; i»r troia 
etttteitatvm, a diminutive of canieltum, castle. The 
Uirm, 10 late^ times, )ifij» been applii d to certain courts 
of juntice, efitsfalished iii several cities in France. The 
grand chiieMt in raris. was die place where tlie priv 
ddial Of ordinary c»nirt f*f justice iii tJie prevvt of 
Vtuii was kept, conslHiag of a pre$idiul| a civil clium- 
her, a criininal cltamber, tad a duunber of police. 
•I'he U»rm siifnifwi the same nt MotitpcUier» Orleans, 
4cc. When Tiiris was couliHid to the liniiU of tlie 
dd dty (W/«0» »i roM bo ctttcrfd cmly by two brid^ 
U itfift jfunt M»d ie wmt a changt)^ eu<*b of which 



was fortified with two towers, — a smaller one id 
wall, jSicing tlie city, and a larger one before 
bridge, towanb tlie couulry. These two exter 
turrets are the grartrf and^e/i/ chtUeiei. The It 
tion that the grand chdtelet wa* built by Julius C 
thofurh adopted by some literati (e. g. La Ma 
his Traki de Poiive, vol. i. p. 87), is iiot well s 
ed; but it Is cerlani tJiat tlie great tower wns ] 
in^ as early as tlie siege of the city by tbe Nai 
{885). The ^rflwrf chdidet was the ca<>lle of the c 
of Pari*, iuid, therefore^ die seat of all tbo n*] 
ciHirts of ju-tice within die city and county, and uU 
of ilie feudal court. The city Imd no proper jurw'* _ 
tion whatever; its bailiff or provost {preriii) was a| 
jwinted by tlie king, and wa?* prci^ideiit of die coii 
(tliough only uonunally, becau^ he liatl no voice J 
tJie jndgineiits), iind, by virtue of his office, lendex < 
the nobilily. The office c»f provtKvt of tlie i 
{prtvoi (ies marchands ; in otlier citie*, ntain)^ 
tabhshed before die fonuer, and afterwardi in 
widi it foratiiiie, was tiually separated from it 
iiiSa. The biL^uiess of die cAdtrltrt was transoi le<J l 
tlie deputies of die \mi\W {liettteHanU)^ of wbuiii lliej 
were five, diree fw civil causes, one cliief judge of e 
minal causes, mid n lieutenant-general of poij< 
{iieuienant-gefirrai tie ia pttiite), l he latter, iiider 
was minister of police for tlie whole kiiiiLdoni, iukI t 
extent of Ins functions and power, particulnrJy afi« 
the new arrnngenu'iit, luade by tbe celebmtwl iVAf 
genson, uuiler Louis XH . , renderc^d him c*ne <if I 
most unportant oUacers of ihe stale. In Uie chateiH^y 
however, he held only Uie fourdi phice. 1 lie vihulaj 
court of justice wiis coniposeil of lifty-^iv cotntselio 
with thirteen stivle attonieys, anti a multitude 
sulKiltenLS, a.-* sixty-tliree st'cretaries or grrffier*, X\Z\ 
notaricii, i!3G attonieys, &:c. All these oilices weiel 
sold. The place of die first officer of die civU ciaui^f I 
ber was niteil at ftOO^OfX) livres ; duit of a iiotury Jill 
40/KX) hvres. The vhdttki was first in rank after lilt \ 
supreme courts {murs sotwerttinea). 

CHATiai'IT, die marcbiontss of. See a^titlM^\ 

CHATHAM ; a toAvn in Kent, Inglaud, cm i 
Med way, united to tlie city of Rochester, of whldl i 
is consulered a {^biirb j thirty miles S. E. of L« 
It is celebrated fur it^ dfM-k. An immense quani^fJ 
of naval stores of all kuids nre kept ready ^ in mifi 
lines find wure^iouM^s, arrimgiHl in such regular orui 
tluit whatever is wanted may he prrxured w itbuut die | 
least confuiioii. Alxive twenty forges are con^lmitly ' 
at work. Aiiciiors are inaile, some of whicii wei^tL I 
Jive Ions. In the ropedujiisf, which is 7iXi feet la J 
I engUi, cullies have Wen made 1*^0 fathoius luti|[p I 
and twenty-two inches round, llie dorJc-ynrd i»] 
«lK>ut a mile long, the *«aiMoft 2V)^A feet in leii|(tli^] 
anil there are large store-rooms, rnie of which x^ iit&ft I 
f(rt long. Hern' is an ho>pilal tor ilecayed sifimeit I 
and tln-ir widows. The town is defended by furl ] 
Pitt J and \ery extensive fortifM^itionsailled ijie iintt ; 
imd, with die cvception of Tortsmoudi, Chaduim if ] 
considered die njo>L regular and complete fortjns^ in I 
tireat BritJiin. Population in I!*:!!, 17,U36, 

Muny towns and cuiiiiti**s in America are railed 
rA/iMa/«, after tlic great minbter (q. v.) ; al»o Oraitji, 
bill lids, ^r. ; fur uistance. Chatham 6ay, or I'luga 
Ijay, on die S. VV. coast of East Florida, Ion. 81* ri(f 
\V,,iat. HCi'^Kt N — Chatham itlattd, in tbe Sfiuth 
Pacific ocean ; Ion. l&i* W E., lat. 44* S. — fhothnm 
svtutd, Iwtween Uie islamb of I)undas ami : 

on the \\\ ci«istof Xordi America, — Chat 
acluuinei of the Noidi Pacific ocean, on tiu i ..*i-i ,4' 
North America. iK'lween King tieorjje tbe Tbinr» 
archi^H'lago and Atlminihy bland, nit her more Umn 
100 niile«^ in lengtli from N. to H. 

CHATHAM (VViuuAM PiTt). carlofj^vOiie uf tk« 
moM illustrious ftaieviuenof BHUiin. nl^ity,di»kfw 
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sad, executed by llie fe^i^ii/eir iittd the niAfter or 
uwiier of a ship, oontamijig the terms upon whidi 
ttie ship is hlre4 to freight. Tlie ma±>iers ami uwnee^ 
iLsimlly biJid thcnt»ielves, ilie sliip, tackle, and fiinii- 
itire, tiiat tlje jsjoodn freighted sliall bt^ delivered 
(iljui|iiers iii Oie ^ei\ exjet-ptt^) well-co«ditiom*^ »t the 
plawof tlie discharge j muk they also covenant to 
l»njvide iiifiriners, tac-kie, &:c., ajJd to equip tlie sliip 
rompU'te aiu! adc-qiinte tu the voyagt^ The freighter 
Ntiftuiates to pay tlie coiisidenitlon money for tlie 
firei^ht j and penalties are aunexeii to entorce the 
itH^iprtK'iil roveiiants. 

CllARTRKS {&n€ieuily Auiriemmtaul Carnutum) ; 
a city of Tniiuie, in tlie Eure-mid-Loire, * I posts 
S. W. I»am, 18^ N\ N. E. Tours; Ion. 1* 13' E. ; 
lut. 48* 2T N. The pcjpolation amounts to 15,(X)0, 
[t is tli«! see of a bishop. It is one of the most an- 
cient towns of the country, aiwl contaiiLs a cattiedml^ 
ei^ht chuiiclies, an hai*])ital, a public iibmry of :^,000 
volumes, and n. i^aliinet of natural history. The 
streets nre narrow^ but some of the houses are tin- 
cmnmoaJy neat, and the caLhedml is esteem t\l one 
of Uie most beautiJol dnuxtlies in tlie kinjcfdom. It 
is mtnated oo t!ie Eure. over whidt is a l)ridge» tlie 
work of the celebrated Vauban. Tlie princifml trade 
B in com, wine, and inanuj^ictiired pfotlds. Hejeriiier, 
* he {K>et» Nicole, Brissot, und Desportes were imlives 
tf tliL<i f ilace. 

CHARTRECSE, or GREAT CHARTREUSE; 
a jkmous Carthujsinii nioiia.stery in France, a little 
N. E. of Grenoble^ sitiaated at tlie tVxit of high moun- 
tains. It was foLiii»Je<i in 108G. See Cart/umftm. 

CHARY BDIS ; a ilau^hter of Neptune and Term, 
whi>mi Jupiter, on account of her insatiable rapacity, 
hiu'led into the ^m, where sJie became & whirlpool, 
Otid swallowed up every ship thli opproadied her. 
Thk niytholop;k'al fiction wiis occBsloiied by the 
whirlpool in the Sicdiau sea, wliich \*tis the more 
daajj^eroos to inexperienred iiavijE;aU»rs, Ijpcbiim*, in 
eittieav^oiiring to escape it, they ran the risk of lieing- 
wrecked uj^kju b^cylla, a rock opposite to it. rha- 
rybdb is no lon^tT dreadfol to mivigators, who, in a 
quiet sea^ and particularly if the south wind h not 
blowing, cross it without dtuiger, lis present wimes 
are CSo/aro and La Rema. The earthcjuake of 
1783 is said to have much tltmiiiishctl its violence, 

CHASE, Samuicl, one of the signers of the Ame- 
rican declaration of irMlepcndence, was Iwm April 
17, 1741, in Somerset county, Maryland. HLs la- 
ther, a leanied cleri^ynum, instrui"ttM.l hini in the an^ 
clent daiisics, and suWciuently placed him at Anna- 

{ noils a^ a student of law. lie wan admitted to the 
jar at tlie n^e of twenty. His talents, industry, in- 
trepidity, imjiosing stattire, sonorous voice, fluent and 
energetic elocution, raised him to eminence in a very 
few years. Having become a raemlM'r of tlie colo- 
nial IcgLslature, he dLstijigiushed himself by Ins Ijold 
opposition to tlie royal governor and the court party. 
He took the lead in oenomicing and resisting tlie 
fiunous stamp mi. l\i< revohitiomu-y !;pirit, liis ora^ 
tory and FepuUition, placed him at the head of the 
active adversaries of the British government in his 
state, Tlie Miiryhunt convention of the ^^d of June, 
1774, appointed him to itttend the meeting of the 
general congress, at Philadelphia, in t^eptemher of 
that year. He was also present mKl conspicuous at 
the session of December follow'ing, and in the subsi'- 
iHient congresses, ditring tlie most critical periods of 
the revobiiion. Tlint of 1776 d^ttted him on a ntls- 
sion to Canada, along with doctor Franklin, Charles 
i;arroll of CnrmlltonTand the reverend John Cam)ll, 
aftenvarcts Catholic art hbishop of Baltimore. It was 
Mr Clui«? who deiiouttcfd to congress the revetvind 
d(K'tor Zublji^ delegaie frtjm Georgia, as a tAitor 
t<i the American ciiuse, and forced him to a predpi- 



taie nud ignotainious fiight. He signed tlie declara- 
tion of inile^»endence with prtjmptitude, and was an 
active and ubht memlier ^i coiigrt^^s almost tlirougli- 
out tlie war ; at the end of which he retonied to the 
prwclice of 1 lis profession. In June, 178^, the legis- 
lature of Maryland sent him to Lon<lon. as a conimis- 
sidoer, lo recover stix!k of the bank of England, and 
large sums of money whic-h Ixlonfa^cd to the sl^ite. He 
renuimMl in Englnad nearly a year, during which time 
he put the claim in a traui of a^ia'^tment. There he 
j>assed much of his Lime in tlie society of the most 
eminejit statesmen and lawyers. In the year 17^11, 
he accepted the aippointnient of chief just tee of the 
general court of Marylattd. Five year* aftenvards, 
president Washington made him an associate judge 
of the supn*me court of the Cnited 8trites. PolitiL^l 
rajies of deep interest having been trieil when be pp©- 
siiJed in the circuit courts, and his conduct living 
given much displeasure to the dt'raiK^ratic party, he 
was un|>eaclicd by the hoibie of representntives at 
Washington. The trial uf the judge before the 
senate is mcmonible on account of tne excitement 
whicli it produced, the ability with which he was de- 
fended, luid the nature of his acquittal. A full re- 
port of it 1ms l>een publishett. He contvnoed to 
exercise his judicial functions, witli the highest re- 
putation, luitil thf year INIl, in which his bealtli 
fiiileii. lie expired June 19 of that year, MrCliaM^ 
leil an eventful and imp«»rtant life, and establislied 
Uie cliaracter of a sigaiifnis, eniiiite, and fearless 
judge, and a patritit little interior in merit to any of 
Ills contemporaries. 

( -HASIXl^, in sculpture; the art of t niho^sing on 
metab. This is the art ^i representint^ fii'iHr>-, J;tc. 
in a kinti of Aff«o re/wfjo, pimchnd .-' T' i In hind, 
ttjid sculptured on the front wiii isels and 

gravers. 

t:il ASSEKl ; tlie first sultana, ^tr Lhi*t wife of the 
Tiirki^j empemr who presents bini witli the first 
prince, See Turkey, near the close of tlie article. 

CHASTELER (J^utn GAaaiRL) marquis of, gran* 
dee of Spain of the first rank, Au^trijin m/istcr of 
onlnance or general cif artillery, military governt>rin 
Venice, descendal in a collatenil line fnuii tin* dukes 
of Lorraine, was liom in 17 6:^, and receivetl liis fir^t 
education at Metx, in tlie college de Fort. In ITTti. 
he eiilerfHl the AiLslrian service. After having servwl 
against the Turks (vvlien he was severely woiualetl), 
he displayed his «eal fiir the bouse of Austria in tlie 
disturlmnces in the Netlierlands. In 170(1-07, he 
WHS em|iloyetl In the negotialions of his court in 
PohuKl and Russia ; \^tis atVenvanls with Suwanjfi* in 
Italy, where he distinguished himself in several en- 
giigements widi tlie French annies. In 1808, with 
rionnayr, he was the soul of the fiimouH insiuret^tion 
in tlie Tyrol, and all the political as well as military 
events whicli wen^ connected wit!i it. Meanwhile, 
tlie disaster at Ratishon (q. v.) had taken place. 
Cliasteier was obliged to retreat into the norlheni 
part of Tyrol, Nanoleon, ejimged at the surrender 
of 8000 French ana Bnvarians at I niispruck, issued 
a pn>cbnuillon at Knus, in which ^ a certain Chas- 
tefer, who calls himself a general in tlie Austrian 
s+*rv»ce, but who is the leader of a hand of roblw^r^, 
and the author of the murders committed upon th«i 
French anil Bavarian pristmers, as well as tlie insti • 
gtitor of the Tyrol ese insurpection," is dedared an 
outlaw, and ordcreii to lie brofight Wfore a court- 
martial, and sliot within twenty-four hours. Ilie 
emperor Fmncis commanded, that ati oiiler which 
violated all inlernalioiial laws, and which wdA the 
more censurable as Cliasteier had taken particular 
aire of the prisoners and the wounded, sliotild be 
met by retahation. The Bavarian army, under th*f 
command of the mai^al duke of DantAick, entered 
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after a few days, declart*! that hi» had iliscovereti a 
tni-iVMire. He then procuiTetl |Bfl««sBmps of the old 
difllfcts of die c^iiiiLry, uikIj in I7(i8, when tlie new 
IiridjtTfc at Brisrol m as C4imjileted, he mseiUid u paper 
in tlif Bristol Juiinml, eatiLk'tl A Description of ike 
FriiiTs' Jirst Pu«Jfing wer the Oid Britl^e^ taken from 
an (tttdcni MtiitHMcript, lie was tlieii but sixtt-en 
years oid, 1 |»oii being questionetl as to the maimer 
in whicli he hnd obtained it, he finally us^vrted, tJiat 
he waa in tJi« po*>sey*ion of !»everai valtiable old 
iniUnLseri})tSr tnken {ns tliose above mentioned rcftilly 
were) frt>ni tai old vliesi in the cUureli. lie ]vid 
heeJi eiignged for a jear in the eomposilion of m'V- 
eml poems, whieli lie BttribnliHl to ditrereiit onciejit 
writers, fiartieylarly to one Uouley. In 17<Jli» lie 
ventured to write to Homce Walpjle, ffiving liini 
aji acroiuit of IkLs literary diM-'overies* and encTtiiing 
a s|ieCLinen. Havinf^ roceived a polke noswi^r, 1il> 
wrote a serond letter, informing Wnlpole of his 
Bitittilion* Hiid request uiGf ONsistanee to enable Iiiin 
to follow his UK^lination for iMietry. \Val(>t>ie» Iinw- 
ever, wlio ki the mean time liiul tliseuvered die 
poems to be spurious^ retiinied tlieiti to Cliatterttm 
witlioiit taking any fitrtJier imtice of him, iH^ 
c^intenieii with hU nitttatioD, he obtained a release 
fnun bb nppn*iitk*eslitp by threatening ii> pnt an end 
to bb life, and went to London. The favourable re- 
ceplUH*. witli wliieh he then' met from tfie IxMjLsel- 
lers. iiifipii-ei] liim wiLfi new hopes. He wrote ihr 
sevenil journals, on the Bkle of the oppositioiL Up 
indulged the hope of elFertinir a rt^volutioii, ajid nserl 
to bcMist iJiat lie was destineffto restore tlie Hj^hts of 
tlie iiAtlou. Failing to procure the rewnr^Ia whirh 
he liad expecl^'d for his exertions in favour of tliis 
party » he oWrvetl, tiiat " he miist hv a jKKjr author 
who eoiihl not write on Iwtlj sides,"' On ibis pnaci- 
pie he aeteii ; but pru«»tjerity did not attend his de« 
relietion fixjm princijile. HtM situatiun dnily becaine 
WOHie. AUhoutrh extremely tem|M>rate, and oilen 
voiuiitaHly rinifMiuig; iilmself to bnad and water, be 
Wftsi frequently destitute even of tliese necessariefi. 
What he je;ained hy bk labours he friiJ<i]t,4^iarL]y in 
presents for bi,>i mother ami !^ii»ters, to whom he al- 
ways heJd out tJie most splendid exjHHlntions, piirtly 
in public plaees of annisement, wbirb be c^ontjmied 
to vLsIt mider the appeanuioe of easy dmunstimcc?^. 
At hat, after haviiiK been sev«ml dap wilhotit 
food, he poisoned himiiielf, in 1770^ when not yet 
eif;;hteen yeari old. Ilia works were more eitrn- 
stvely rend t\» the publie Itcf-ame Acquiiinied witli cbe 
history of hiii mi'itViriunes. The moit remarkable 
Aft* tlte ptxin^ publi^heil muler thu name of Rotpietf^ 
which he composed al the njre of Me<'n years, Tliey 
dUplay a vigoro«» and brilliant inmginntion^ fertility 
of invention, ajuI often a deep wnsibility. Among^ 
the poeias vv'bi«ii he published under liis own name, iji^ 
tftlires difsierve the pro^Jtince. His pro^ writiii^ 
ai« iulritad. UU worics have been ^veml times 
publialied. Tti« best edkioR ia that of 1803, in tJuiQe 
volitmeit. 

CHAUCER, GaoPFRicr, bom in London, in 13^8, 
was Uie son of a merchant^ or* according to Mime 
writers^ of noble extmetion. He studied at Cam- 
bricige BJ»d Oxfonl At the former pla(^» he di^ 
thiguifbcd himsrif, at the Bf^ of eif^hteen, by his 
CiHUl ofT^Te, die olde^iit poem In liiiiglish now ex- 
ti;iit, Hnv iiiif unpnn'ed bims44f by traveiUng, ht 
f^tndiiHJ law for some time ; but, tie^'oininK dlnnutod 
^M(h thi^ stri()y,lie reijaireil to c^urt, where he be« 
(iiiiLi- ].«<>[kk.Mi to Edwant HI. He was in hijo^ fy^ 
vour with tliv kiii£t. niid i^ariieularly \iith his aoit, 
John oftiwmit. tin* trUlpratinl duke of Lancaster. 
He v^iui tile c'lJiUiiijint oi tlte prktce'i* lov« to his cousin, 
th#» ttndM^ U)iinclK% And made their lore, thulr laar- 
liagr^ Uie clianni» and vkluia of the duchca^ Ihft 



themes of liis sotign. The MSltim, Imw^v^r ^>rm- 
found a rival in bdy Catharine Swyiis 
ter Chaucer nuirrieii This alljfliicc* ♦ 
more firmly in the &vom- of the duke, by \v1k»6«' ia*; 
dueuce he was appointed to tlie mo^ hmioUFable a& 
fices. He was seitt ambassador to Genoa ; on wbidki 
oeciisiou be visited Petrarch. Me irBS ilao scnl 
envoy to Charles V. of France, to negotiate the 
newal of the truce, and a marrisige Ix'tweefi Richard^ 
prince of IV ales, and the kingf's dnuerbter, in wtudi 
mission, however^ be was tmstiocxiaaiiiJ. As an atk, 
ijerent of the didte of Lnnouler^ be <>niHrnced tha 
opuHons of Wk'klifle, mid formed a <' uexloa 

Willi liim ; but neitlier business, nor ^es of 

the court, nor the tlieohi^icnl eontro.t..,,^ i4* Uit 
time, interruptefl his poetical h^ljours. His fir^it potm 
was mum follow I'd by Troilua and Cressida, Iba 
House of Fame^ ami other work?, w]iicli were \udb^\ 
tiujjs of Boccairio ftntl oirher less i^elebratwl autfaon^ 
He seems |>articularly to Imve Iximjwed from tha 
works of tlie Troubadtinrs. These works be:_r the 
stamp of tlie corrupt taste, wbidi, at tlmt tijnc, pt^. 
viiiled Uiroufifbont Europe j bat tliey are remarkable 
for eorrect tlelineation of character. He b eoimU 
ered as tlie inventor of English heroic Terw*. la 
l38Ji, tlie WicklitiUes attempted, in spite of lite op^ 
position of the elerfry, to elect a lonl inaTor of Lott' 
don of tbeir o\\^l party. The distwrbiijire^, to wbidl 
this dispute gave rise, occasioned a severe persecu- 
tion of that sect on the part of t!ie conn, and ChotH 
eer. who was haltnl by the people as tlie pennmal 
friend of WitkliUe, fled to Hainault, where he eriiw 
tiiJiietl to reeeive bis salary < The fr^ifblp^rJe*^? of h!f 
aifenLs, who disconlinued their s 
obligiHi him to nmke a secret jov 
was dici>verwL Arrested, and d*'|i »v, n <n m^ i»>si <,( 
comptroller of the rustoms, tlie ilnties uf wbi4>li tiaii 
lieexi di^diargeil, m his imuie, by his deptity. He 
filial ly obtained his liberty liy disclosing Uie designs 
of tlie party witli wliieb be hiid been c^iwmecied. 
This conduct drew npun liim a load of ohlocjuy, wliile, 
at tlie same time, he wris sufferin»» fnoui poverty. 
During bis distresses, be wrote his Teatament of 
Love, a sort of imitation of Boethtns's De Cbmmi^ 
tioHe, which he Irntl tninslatcil in his youth. Cha»> , 
cer*s sitvintkin was once more chanp-eil with that of t 
the duke of Lanciister, who, in ibe hope of ascendin|f i 
the Sjxinisli throne, had enteretl into a <aecond mur- 
ria«fe with the daugtiter of Peter the Cruel ; and 
ttiougli be bad returned fixim Spain, in 138!), wit^iout 
liavin> |E;ainerl tliis objin t, yet he brfnieht liack oiii- 
siderable sums, whieh he employed in revivinjcf his 
pirty at court. Four years later, on tlie death of 
his st^Cfind wife, the duke mnrried Catliarine Swyn- 
ford. Cliaueer, imiw nearly connected \ritli the royal 
fjimily, reguuied tlie favour of the court, ancl was r^ 
stored to bts otHee. At\er the duke*s death, he 
seems to Imve lived in retirement at Dotinifi&itoo 
castle, where tlie oak, in tlie shade of whidi itwaa 
said tie loved to muse, hug bore Ids name. There 
he wrote Ms most cidebnited work, tJie Cnnterbtiry 
Tales, in verse. They are dLsiin^iLshed for variety 
of character and livehness of description, Chaucer 
Is the first ^vriter who introduecd ttie spirit and tty 
ti oris of chivalry into poetry. His Sir Topai, how- 
ever, b written in ridk^ulc of these fictions. He dkvl 
in the year 1 40O, 1 1 is worLs have been often priiiitxJ. 

CHACCI; an amient Teutonic tribe, dweliing 
easiof the Frisians, betwt*en the Ems and Elbe, tm 
the shore of the t; erman fyvrtm . lliey are als»» called, 
by difleraiit aiillion» Camehi, CaHri, Cnifci, CAaei. 
They mm ini fuentknied hi tlie war^ of D minis, wlio ' 
cut^ected them (Ofe Gsm. h). Tacitus nimtkiit ] 
them often. ^^ 

CHAUDKT, AanMNi Daais, 6tsmrm^rtdm^ 
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Hiefifvt place among ibe Firirrh fitatnantM^ of moil cm 
lijiifs. Born at Piiriii, Mardi 31, i;b:i. wlicii die 
most corrupt Uute hi sculpturt' prevaUed, he linistied 
his can^r by works wJiicli tli^iplay n degree of Gre- 
eiaii siiiwplw'ity auii tmtli wliicJi few modem artisfci 
have mtjuiied. In the iwenlj-ftst fear of his asce, 
tie obtained ilie Irst pfiie of the ooaaemy . U e iJieii 
went to RotnF, where lie met tlie celtbnited Dnfniais 
(q. v.), I'Jipy \\€'rv suoii united by the ties of tije 
most mUniiite friejiikliip, ami mi eqmd eutluisiasm 
iur art. After Ids return to Fans, he became a itiem- 
l>er of the acwleniy. T i is first work was a bass-relief 
ijtidrr the peristyle of t*ie Piuttheoii, repn'NciJtijig tfir 
luve of fflory. The bad taste of the periotl roiilii 
iifii jiLstfy e^thnate the gratid and simple character 
ol Uiis work : it was rescn'etl tbr later times to aji- 
prei'iate tiie niBSterly atiil sublime perfoniiaiice. 
'Iravellera may find in th** mnseimus of Luxembourg 
nml Trianon several of Cliaudet s ftiiest work»i ; among 
tlivm. La Sensiltititir a young girl, aiytoni^hed at tlu^ 
moLioii of Uie sensitive plant ♦ wlmrh shrinks from her 
timch ■ tlie beautiful statue of Cyparissa, &c, Chaw- 
det dieti at I'arLs, April l^*, 1810. 

CHAI'DIICRE; a river of Lower Canaila, which 
rises on the Ixmiers of Maine ^ Dearthes^iiircesof the 
Kenneljec, and, after a nortliei-ly course of about 1^ 
miles, flows into llie St Lawrence, six miles aliovc 
Qwjbj'c. The bauk>. of die river are generally hie^i, 
steep, iwmI rocky, ainl ciotiied with wood of indifler- 
eiit growth. 'l'bre« or four mile* alwjve it?* entrance 
into the St Lawrence, the river lias a remarkable 
cataract, of alx>ut tsfiJ feet perpeudicnlar. These ialLs 
are considered not inferior to tliose of Montmorenci ; 
the perpendicular heiglit is only about half as p^at, 
hut tile (]uantity of water is vastly greaterj, the width 
of (he river at die cataract beine '^\jO feet. In some 
jiartii, sheets of water roll over the precipice, and fall, 
Ncarcely liroken^ to the bottom ; while, in otiier pla- 
ces, die fiilltng water thiiihes firom one fragment 
of riM:k to aiiodier, widi the wil<lRst hnpetuosity, 
and forms a great ma^ of foam of a snowy whiCe- 
ncsa, 

CI I ADDON, Louis Maivul, a leaniiHl Benedic- 
tine of tbe monastery of Climy, wliicJi was secular- 
iaetl ia 1787, bom at Valen^Ueis, May 10, 1737, 
wrou- Mneral works in defeace of the Catbolit's, for 
Mliicli he received the tliaiiks of the popes Clement 
Xlll. and Fius VI.^ in two briefs direi^te^i to liim. 
A mono;: bis works must he mentioneil tlie Noitveau 
Dictionnaire hUtorique (Avignon, 17G0, in 4 vols.), 
of which ten editions hiive appeari'd, the niutJi of 
wliich, in 1820, is leas correct Uian die former ones. 
The tenth appeareil at Paris in i^tt, in twenty-five 
%ok. Besiile diis, he wrote seveml other valuable 
works. He must not Iw cofifouiwled witJi his bpt>dier 
Maienl Chaudon, like bimself a memtier of the aca- 
demy of Arcadians in Rome, but bt^ongin^ to the 
onler of the Capuchins. The latter is tJie atidior of 
La fie du bimheureux LaurerU det BriHdeg{\siSl etli- 
tioM, l*ari?i, 1787). 

C H A U F F I*: P i E, J acq n iw G to » g k i > e , a C a! v iiiistic 
preacher, Iwrn at Lewimlea, in Frie*iliiml, in 17d^, 
preached at Flusliiiig, Delft^ and, in 1 7 43, at Anwter- 
ikm, where he dii-d in 17St*. Besides scveml dieo- 
loffical works, and tmnNlatiom from th« Fnglisb, he 
wTote a Nttuiffdu Dktionnaire hiHorifue et erUtftte, 
pr/ur tervir tie Supplement ou de C&MtmtmHim am IHc- 
t!OHHair€ kisloriifue et critique de Bn^le (Amsterdam 
and Hague, 1750— oli, foiu: vob. fol.). This work 
is fouadeJ ou an Engiish trBmlation of Bayle, in ten 
vob., in wJiicli many atMitioiis had lieen made to die 
originuL Of 1400 articles, whicl* it contains, (iOO 
iire translated from tlie Englbh witliout additions, 
mbont 280 are oorrectetl and augmented, and die rest 
mlded by Chaiiffepie. He displays much learning, 



but, in genius, mid style, fiill? fai" below Baylcu 
Chauflepie also wrote the life of Poi»e. 

C H A U L I E i; , Ct L' I L L A V M K A m f r v k ij e, t!ie French 
AjiBcreon, boni at Fontenai in l{i39, early distin- 
guished himself by hi<^ genius, and gained die esteem 
of the dukes of A endome, thmugii whose influence 
he was appointeil ablwit of Aumale, and received, Imv 
Kide^, sev**ral odier benefices, so diat his yearly in- 
come amounted tt> 30,*J{MJ livres. Pleasure was now 
the sole (X'cii|mtion of Chaidieu» He iivctl in die 
Temple, wiiere many perstuis were assembled, who, 
like himself, oniled die love of pleasure with a taste 
for letters. Tn dii? society of Epicureans, dioiigh it 
\ras frequendy visited by the grand prior of Vendome 
himself, deconini and momlily were not very riji^or- 
r>iisly obM^ned ; but die pleasures of Uie table were 
lieigiueneij by poetieid sjiliies. Chnuiieo, a disciple 
of Ciuipclle and Bachanmont, distinguislml himself 
amonff die rest by die cliurms of his wit and tlif* p\y- 
ety of his disposition, aiul received the surname of 
the Atmeremt af the Tetuple. Like Anncreoii Jie de- 
voti>d himself to love and poetry to the tast. In a 
letter to tlie inanpiis de Lata re, he describes himself 
as vain, iaiftatient, ami tm|»etiifOiis, by tmiis acdve aiul 
indolent, fond of projects, and not less font! of ref>ose. 
He died in JiLs houMi in llie Temple, in ITifO, aged 
eighty-one. La Hart>e justly remarks, that his ver- 
ses display the negligence of an indolent niLud, but, 
at the saiae time, goud taste^ and are free from all 
affei_*tation. 

ClIACMONT (department of the Oise), Trkatv 
or, conchided Mardi 1, 1814. The former coalitions 
of 11 ussia, Prussia, tJreat Britain, Sweden, Austria, 
and most of ihe l»ennan princes, against Napolieocij 
in 1813, were- princi{*ally directetl to the delivemnce 
of Geniuiny, and the dissohition of die confederation 
of the Rhine* The pruicif>al object of the(|uadruple 
allinnce mnchaled at Chaumont k^tween Austria, 
ilu^"-ia, iiivat Britain, and Prussia, -vras declared to 
bi^ to de^lrny the prefwndeitirice of Fnince.and to re- 
store permanent peace to Europe, foumJed on the 
bahince of power, and mitional iiKlependeiice. In 
case tlii-s end should not be attained by the negotia- 
tions already opened with Napoleon at C hat i I Ion, 
die mutual obligadoiLs aliHi^idy existing l>elween die 
allies to prosecute the war were to lie confiriiicil. 
Tile four parties to die tre ty of Chaumont agreed 
on their res^vective contributions for tlie accompliih- 
nient of tlieir object, which ^Win^ punctually fulfilled, 
le<J to the peace of Paris, m 1814. This treaty was 
signeii hy prince Metteruich, count Nesselrode, lord 
Castlerf>agh, and die l*rus*<ian clianrellorof '-late von 
ilanlenlitTg, The treaty of Chamuont r«irni> :in epoch 
in the history of Europe, It contains the diplomatic 
key to aJi tlie events which occupied the eyes of Eu- 
rope in 1815. As it was, however, dirpcttti personal- 
ly against Napoleon, and as France joined the allies 
at die congress of Aiida-C Impelle, in 1818, for tlje 
piirpose oi maintaining the peac« of Europe, it has 
not been renewed. 

CilAUNCY, CuARLEs D. D., an American 
preacher, w»» tlie descendant of president Chaimcy 
of Harvard university, a distinguisheil scholar and 
divine, who came to America on account of his reli- 
gious opinions, in lti38. Dr Cluiuncy was bom in 
Boston^ January 1, 1705, and, after beinp: grudnat- 
ed at Harvard^ ui 1 721, siudit^i divinity, and was or- 
dained paistor of die first chinxK in BosUui, in I7i?7. 
Dr Chauucy was emintnt for learainp^, indefien- 
dence, and attachment to die civil and relijiioiis liber- 
ty of his country. He was easily excited, and was 
plain and pointed in bis invec*tives, but wat gready 
<^s teemed for hii honesty, sincerity, aiiit piety* He 
died February 10, 1787, in Ibe eiphtythird year of 
his age* His pnxiuctions are niunerous., consi^iting 
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of ao exleosire ooUectkm of sermons, a vrork eiititkd 
A C$m9leU Plew9f EpML-opacy, of wludi he was a 
deddea mnemj, and several polemical publicalionj. 

CHAUSSEE, PiKRSK Clafde Nivex^le dc la ; a 
drajnatic writer, born at Paris in ieK>2, His first work 
WHS a critique oo tfie bbles of La Matte. Wlien La 
Molte advanced the paradox that verse i^ iiseJera in 
the f ra|^y and ode, he was afi«wer«d by CtiatiSM^, iu 
hL» Efiiire d Ctio, winch h still e^tt^euied. Hi^ fimt 
dramatical work, La Fausie Anliputhie^ HTitten after 
he had passed the af e of forty, hi «is received witJi ap- 
probation. The faOowing circurostauce gave rise to 
the new species of drama which he introdticed. The 
actress Qulnauk, perceiving^a good sulyect for an af- 
fecting drama tn a farce, proposed it to Voltaire, who 
declined the attempt. She then applied to Chaussw, 
who»BC her j-uarge^tion^ wrote Le Prejuge a ia 
Tints the jsentjiiienuil comedy {e&meJie k 
origlnau-d imm tlie farce. Cliaussee tlien 
tnif^y, and wrute ihe unsuccesdol piece Majtimien. 
a siibjpct which had already been tr^ted of by Th. 
Conieille. HLs Ecoltr tUt Merew^^mk^ \m Gouvemanie^ 
which follow e*l, are still acttd. \\v died hi 1754. 
Voltaire i»ays he b ojie of the first writer*^ after tliose 
of gfenin*. 

CHALTX DE FONDS, LA ; the name of a vil^ 
la«t iu the dii^trict of Vallengen, in the Swi*»s canton 
ot Neiifiihatel. The valley that bears this name is 
unfit Ibr agricnlture, btit rich in cattk\and«2rrie&on 
much tra«le in cheese. It is w^markiible, as is also 
the nei|;libouring vilia^ of Locle, for its nianuibc- 
tures of watches and lace. La Ctmux de Foiuls \m& 
about 5800 inliabitants, amori^ whom are upwards of 
400 WBich-makicrs, and 600 K-males that gain tlieir 
living by making hice. About 40jOOO gold and siU 
Tcr watches are minimlJy made here^ b^de clocks. 
The villace of L<x"le lias Bkjut 5000 inliabitiints. Ihc 
village orFIeuner is the cliief place for the trade in 
lace. 

CHECK ; a flraft or bill on a banking house, to be 
paid, at sight, to tJie bean-r. See Bill of Etchangr. 

CH£K£> Sir John ; an eminent English statesnioji 
and cultivator of classical Htemture in the Kith cen- 
tury* He was Iwrn at rambridge in 1514, and re- 
ceived his education at St John's college, in tlie uni- 
?enity of tJiat place. Af^er Itav'mg travelled on tlie 
continent, he reinnied to Cambridge, and was miwle 
reciua professor of Greek, in which olHce he di^tin- 
giSsfara himself by introducing improvements in the 
prontmciation of tliat lawiagr. Bishop Gaidifier, 
duuioellor of tJie univenttyj opposed these innuvn- 
tiofts, and a literary correijpondence took place be- 
tween the professor and tJie clmncellor, which was, 
some lime after, ptihlislied at Basit, 8vo. In 1544^ 
Cheke was appointed tutor to tJie priuce of Wate<i, 
afterwards Edward VI., and he appt^ars^ likewise^ to 
Imve assbted in the education of the princess Eliza- 
beth. On the accession of Edward, he received a 
penskm of 100 marks, was made provost of King's 
oollecie, Cambridge, and obiaine^l gnuits of eonsiilcr- 
abte buidAd property. He soon after marne<l, and, 
fa 154T, retired fipom court tn tiie nniversity, in eon- 
aequence of some disappointuieut, but was soon re- 
called, and remained a grc^ fiivourita with Itte king 
to the eod of his reign. In 1550, he was made gen- 
iteuiaa of the kioc*s bedchamber, tlie next year he 
was kalghtad, ana, b 1553, he obtains hI tlie po^ of 
secrc^iry of stale. He was also a privy comuzilior. 
The death of his royal patroa oocusioned a revolu- 
tion Ln his fortunes. CheJte was a sincere Prottstnnt. 
and was deeply involved in the measures adopted for 
the reformation of tlie church of England ; and, hav- 
ing Itad the imprudence to engage in the fichcme Ibr 
fliiing lady Jatie Grey to the crown, he was, oa its 
frilurc, committed to tlic Tower. After a 



however, he was set at libeity, and, Iibviii^ oil 
from queen Mary pennittiao lo tnnrei, he went in|p 
Italy, and thence to Stnibn, in Germany. Hh 
conduct while abeoad gave o&ice to tiie Catliotie 
lealots in EngUuid, who procorod the c»nfiseatioo of 
Ills estates, on the pretext of his h&ving^ exceedi " 
tlte leave of absence whkii had becm granted hii 
He was tiicfi obliged to support himself by givi* 
lectures on the Greek language. In 155G, bar 
been induced to vLsit Brussels probably thn 
coutri^-ance of his enemies), be was tljei^ arr 
Older of Philip U., then sovereign of the 
lands, and sent prisoner to Elnglaiid. Powerful I 
were adopte<i to couv<»ji him to popery. l'l*e f 
death prevailed over his constancy, and he wi 
duoed to make a public aljantkrn of his former I 
His estates were not reiored, but he rervived I 
equivalent for them from the queen, and he i 
camsed by tlie heads of the Catholic pnrty^ 1 
however, with cruel policy, obliged hun to sit tiBl 
bench ut Uie trials of tlie un^rtunate FruUstH 
U is a circumstaoce honourable to liis chametfT^I 
he appears to have keenly felt his degmded aitui 
He died of grief not long after, in Septefabar, 1661 
S'u" John Cheke published sevefal small tnatisea^g 
ginal and transkted, chiefly relating to 
lie was also the author of many workst pr\ 
maniiscripL Among these is an English i 
of the gospel of St Matthew, in tended to ex 
his plan fur tlie reformation of the English iai ^ 
by banisliing from it all words but such as 1 
Saxon oriffin. 

rHELi^EA,a parish in Middlesex, cfaielly^ 
guisheil for containing a royal military hc»pital. 
building was origiimlly commenced by James I, 
theological college, but was left anflnished. On ( 
testoiatikm of Chiirlea II., that king, wishing Ut < 
a convenient hospital for the reception of sict^ 
maimed, and suiieraimuated soldiers, converted tht 
unfinished buildings of the college to that use, aad 
tile hospital ims retainetl the name of college rv« 
since. It was founded by king Charles IL, carni 
on by king James IL, and fiiiLshed in tile reiga i 
king Willkini and qtjet*n Mary, by Sir Chr" 
WiTf^n, in IGj2, The whole exjiense of this s 
amounted to J£ 150,000, and the extent of the f, 
is above fljrty acres. The uujnber of in-door i 
»ioiiiers is 3^^ 6, i^ii^i sting of soldiers maimed or divl 
abled in liLs majesly's service, or who have served fot | 
twenty years. They are provideil witli cbclies, I 
liijtf.and diet, and bive an allowance of eigh 
week. The iimuial ex{.>ense of the London I 
ment (inclmling siilaries.Jcr,) varies from £,^JilOO I 
£30.000 per aninmi. riie allowance to the oot'iMi 
sioners is five-pence a-tlay, and they always have si 
half year s pension in advance. Their number is ncftl 
limited by law, and at present amounts to ^.OOOul 
There are 400 sergeants, who have a shilling amLij^ | 
allowed them* Connected with the hospital i& a mji ' 
military asylum fouDded in 1801, imder the aospic 
of the late duke of York, by parliamentary gmatt ^ 
the educ*atJon and maintenance of solifiers* chll * 
towards the supfxirt of wliich institution the ' 
unny contribute one day's pay per annum. Popn 
tioii of tiie parisli in 1831, 32;ni. 

CHELTENHAM J a U»wn of Enghuid, to Gl 
cester. on the Chelt ; 9t mili^ X.W, London, It I 
celebrHted for its medieiiial waters, and, within a I 
years, lias become a pUce of public resort, immI wa 
honoured with the residence of the royal fanuly ii 
the year 1788. About 4(.KJ0 }»er§ons, diiriti** thai 
summer, visit the waters, which are u«4?d as a hukavl 
live and restotativo to invalids. It ha* a wreklf I 
market on Thursday. The water of tliese sfmug* I 
has no briskn^s or pimgeoey. but is bnckish^ laiNcJ 
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IjltUtr^ and chalybeate, lb temperature is unifiirmly 
from 5SI" to Sii" l-'aJir. The fir^t eftif ts uf thinkixj^ 
thes* waters are *t>me djtiwsme-is, and isoiiielimejj 
heoilrtche, whidi ceases, however, even prevmusly to 
tli« bowels being opened. A iiHKlerute dose a^^Ls 
proiiipily and de<rbively uii the primct vim, without, 
however^ prtNhicing; any gripiag, <.»r leaving iauj^uur 
ov faint lies** nt'ieir iLs operation. Population of town 
and |Mimh in IHitlj 2ii^-lSf. 

OHEMlaTllY. Uy this no me, the etpuology of 
whirh is liiuertain, we uink'rstand Oie science whicli 
le?H*he;i tJie nature ol" boilit*, or ratlier tlie muluiil 
agencies oftheeleJuenLsofwIiidi tlieyure compofseiJ, 
with a view to deteouine the nature, prtiptjrtioiis, and 
nimle ot eouihination of the** elements ui all Ixnlies* 
Nafttrat p/iihtoph^^or phytics, exanlille^ tlie recipiHical 
uiHiienee t»t" niatter in nias^^s. Chemistry treats of 
the aikJliial aeLiaa of the inleffnuit purLs. In the 
itiiuner, tlie phenoaiena are pnMlucwJ by the genend 
Rttraeticai or repulsion of liodies; in Uie hitter, hy 
miaute combination or decomposition. Witli our 
present knowledg^e of niatter and its laws, we ran- 
not separate pliysics entirely from diejuistry: one 
tcience ciinnot Ij-e stuilied witbout tile otlier. Those 
artisans wiio first ilisc<vvi-red the means of melting, 
eoittlnning^, and mouliJln^ tJie metals ; tho^ pby>i- 
ctans wbo Er^t extnicted vegeiabie substances froiu 
plBiit*^, nwl oilmen ed their projjerties, were tlie first 
ebeiuisis. Instead;^ liowever, of oUs4.»rvin^ a pliiloso- 
phical metliotJ in tlieir examiiMitions ; nL^tead ot pass- 
in|^ fi-ura wliat W4is known to vvJiflt was miknoMm, 
early inquirers suftereil ibtniselves to be led astmy 
by ttstrolo^eai dn^anw, tJie hibles of tbe plnlos«>pher*s 
stone J and a hundred oilier aljsianiiLie^. l^ee Alchtftu^, 

I'ntU the year ltia<>, we lin^ little wo iiiiy of notice 
in die history of chemistry* lUiazls, Roger Bacon, 
Aniaad de Vilieneuve, liasOius Valentin, Taracelsus, 
Agriojiii, &c., obiservcd some of tlie properties of 
iron, qiiicksUver, aniiiikony, ammoniac, saltpetr*\ 
They discovt^retl snl|»Juiric, nitrit:, ami other acids; 
the laoiJe of rtt^tifying spirits, iireparin^^oiji inn, jalap, 
&e. , anil of porifyijig tlie alkalies. U lanber wuh div 
lineuWitii for tiie aceumcy of hLs obsen. ations. He 
endeavonrt'd to improve Cfr^rtJiin uistriunents 'f atlvisfMi 
ojjerators not to throw away any re^idtium, in per- 
forming t* xperiments^ a^J nseletis ; di-scover«l tlie stilt 
which IS calleii, from hini, GktHber^a tali. &c. Sat h 
isolated discoveries, however, could not fona a com- 
plete science. Stalil appeared, aati, although his 
tlieory ^^iis iin^tL^liictory and entirely grataitous, 
and, as later obsen ation* Imve proved, enroncons, yet 
ht laid the foundations of tJie chemiraj Mihotil of Ber- 
lin, which has prochiced a succession of euiinem die- 
mists. He was Imnself much indebted to the cele- 
brate Btx'ber, who've views he correct*ij and ex- 
iended. He was sensible lliat the greater part of 
ehfimical i>henomena might ilepentl on a general 
eausef or, at least, on a it^vr general principles, to 
whieii all coiabinations mitst necessarily he refenretl. 
lie ^upposeil titat bo«bci> contained a combiLstJlble ele- 
ment, which inflmamable bodies lost by being barn til ^ 
and which they could regain from otlier more htflam- 
luable iHxlies. Th is clem en the calleii /jA/o^w^on. The 
estabhsliino^ of a hypothecs, which connected almost 
all phenomena with each other, wa-s an un|>oiiant 
Step, Boerhiiave adopted Suihl's i^ysiem, and contri- 
boted mudi to its mieral diil'ii^ion. He is tlie founder 
of philosophical chemistry ^ wtiich lie en ri died witli 
numerous experimeius, jxi regmd to fijre, die caloric 
of light, fitc* Altliongh tlie prUicipli's on which 
those philosopher!! proceedeil were fidse, yet tlie 
science was mudi advanced liy their labours. It was 
resen'etl lor Black, i'riestley, Cavendish, Lavoisier, 
Bergiiien, S+rhnle, and Ivirwun, to overturn titald's 
f^i'Umf ajid substitute Llie pneimiatic or dntii)hlogis- 



tic diemistryi iJie l>est Mstory of which Ls to be fcjund 
in Founcroy's Phihsophie Chinttfiite.uiid his S^stht**; ties 
Connahmncrs Chimiq\i€s. As soon as the comf»osi» 
tioii of Uie atmospheric air was miide known hy Priest- 
ley, it wa^i obser%etl timt combiistiljle Ijoilies, humin^ 
m contact witli it^ instt^td of losing one of dieir elo 
meAts, ah^iorbed one of the com|jonent \MriA of the 
air, and were duis increased in weight* Tliis com- 
ponem j^irt Ims receivitl tlie name of (wyA'ca . hecaiuse 
nmny of tlie combiislihle bodies are changed hy its , 
absorption ijito aciik. Oxygen now took tlie phicc 
of pluogisioii^and explained the ditbculties which Ijt*- 
set tlie phlogistic tluory. To Black we are uideljted 
for die ljasi>< of our present knowledge of tlie theory 
of beat* His experum^its were fej>eatetb exlemled, 
mmX coiiriruied by Cavendish, who was die first to dis- 
co vt*r die comjxjsition of water, tLS als4) the properties 
of citrlKuiic acid gas aiui hydrogen. Light and iinity 
were uitrodncetl into chemistry by the new technit^al 
nomenclature adopti'd in 17K7, hy the aitl ofwhicii 
all tlie nidividual fiict^ ure ea>ily retained m tlie me- 
mory, since tlie name of eftcli h^idy is expressive 
eiLlier of its composition, or of its duimeteristic pro- 
perty. Twelve or Mecn terms have been foiniil suf- 
ticicnt for creating a metlitiidiifil hniguagc, in whicb 
there is no inexprosive term, and whicli, by cluuig- 
ing die imixX syllables of cerUiiii names, indicates tlie 
dmnge whicb Uike.s place in the composition of die 
bodies. Lavoisiert Founroy, Guyton tie Morvemi, 
and Bertbollet, were tJie miiliors of this felicitous in- 
novation. Tbe chcniicftl terminology aiimits of no- 
tiling aibitrary, end is adapted not only to expres.s 
kiiou n phenomeua, but al>o any which may be here- 
after discovered. It ii^ tlie first example of a syi»te- 
matic and analytic language. 

The commencement of die 19tb century fonns a 
brilliant era in the progre^is of chemistry. The gaU 
vauic apparatiLs of Volui presented to the cxjierimen- 
ter an agent unequalled in die variety, extent^ and 
eaergy of its action ut>on conuuon matter, W itlt 
lllk apparatus, Sir Humplirey Davy commenced a se- 
ries of reseaichcHj wJiicJi residted in a greater mwli- 
Jicsition of the iiciience than it liad ever before expe- 
rienced . 1 1 e proved that tlie lixetl alkalies w ere coni- 
poiinds of Qxwgen with mctalhc bases, and thus led 
tlie way to tna discovery of an Euudogon^ constitu- 
tion ill ttie alkaline ctirtlis. To the ^me individual 
thf? science Ls principally indebted for the i^tablisb- 
ment of tile snnj^le nature of chlorhic,. and for tlie 
hivesUgation of irxline* Klectric chemistry Imd its 
origin in the reseiirc-bes of this great nmn, in which 
Hue of diM:overy he luis Ix^en tbiloweil by Mr Fara- 
day, who is at present carrying on a seiries of eip«ri- 
inenLs, tJiat will, to all apfie^arance, lead to the esta> 
blishment of de£nite pro{K»rtions in tlie electric pro- 
pejlies of all tlie tMxlies in nature. Tbe researches 
of Sir H. Davy conc4'miiig tlie nature of flame, re- 
sulting as ttiey ihd hi the invention of Llie miner*s 
safety-lam Pf a^bnled to mankiml: a demonNtrution of 
tile utility of philosophy in contributing to the im- 
pnovement of tlie arts of life. 

Kilt dmt department of chemistry, which has of 
late Ijcen most succcssfnlly investigated, relates In 
tlie definite prof>ortions in which Ijodies unite to fonu 
die various chemical counHninds. To establish the 
conclusions whicb have been arrived at, a multitude 
of exact analyses were recpiisitc. These were accom- 
plisbfxl princi|Milly tbrougb the laliours of Wentiwd, 
X'nnqnelin, Ricbter, Dalton, Gny-Lnssiic, Thenard, 
Bcrzebus, and TlioniM>n; ainJ have termmatett in 
Llie esttd>lislmient of tlie geneifil tTutb, that, when 
IxhIics combine clieniically and intimately witli eacJi 
otlier, they combine in *icterminate C|iiantities< ; and 
tluit, wlnui one IxHly unites with anotlier m more 
tlian oae proportion, the ratio of the increase may he 
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expressed by boiup siiiipk* iiiiilti|jle yf iJie first pro- 
portion. Upon tlik genenil fiiotj doctor ^VuUuston 
consinictpd tilt' lopnietric scale of diemical cqm- 
vaU'iits — nn invention whidi !ias contribiiteiK in an 
eminent degrrrcs to rentier our kuowWl^e «f tin? con- 
stilutifin ot eiiinpomids precL^p, by inLrotincuijEr the 
sur*" Imsis of aritinni'ticiil rt'latinns which, when txeil 
with iwcuniry, are not sns<Tpljble of t^lwnge. The 
doctrni« of definite pniportioii^ iimy, thi^efore. be re- 
garded ii*i having eomniunirattMl to tiie prin<i]>les of 
chemistry iltst certjiinty which has ton^r htn-n con- 
siniered ns j>ecuUar to tlie puitlirmatiail seirnres ; urn I 
it is in the deveh^pment of tJiPfve hnpoiliinL reliilioiis 
ttut Uie ad^Tincement of die H'ieiu'e hu!* been must 
conspicnous. — Among die still more ret^eni improve- 
ments ill chemistry may he died the diHiivi'ry of 
Dobereiner, nt^lating to the power of piatininn ht 
efecdog tiie coinbinntion of oxygreti and hydro^'n ; 
tbiB researdies of Fanwfcy, in wjiirb many ot tiie 
casei have been reduced to die tiqnid form ; tJie 
dJsoo^ery of neir cdnpoaiids of carbon utid hy- 
drogett, and the shi|yiiliir fiict, wiiidi diey exJtibit, 
of diJferf^nt eonibinations ]mng est^iblished in llie 
same proportmnh ; die eluciilntion of tlie new e{nn- 
pouDds of cldorine with carkin ; of die peroxide of 
chlorine ; tlie hydriixiide of imrlMin ; the perchloric^ 
iodous, fubiiuiic. nnd other acida ; tlie disK-overy of 
Ihe real buses of «»ilex and orcon^ and that of the new 
principle, brome : add to these, tlmt our knowledge 
of li^t and elet'tricity lias been gprt^tly enlar^etl, mid 
that ihe phenomena of electroHtiiagnetii»Tfi ore alto- 
flBlinr new, and it booomes strikingly obvious ihat 
dloiiistry is Ktilt a prog r essi ve scieiMv. *' Nor riui 
any limits be placed to tJie extejit of its bivestign- 
tions. Its analysis b Indefinite ; its termrnation will 
have been attained only when the real elements of 
bodies shall have lieen detecied, and all their niodi- 
Scaiiom traced : bnt how remote this may be &ijm 
its present stata we cannot judge. Nor can we, 
fntnti our present knowledfc, form any just concep- 
tion lyf the alag«s of discovery througb which it has 
yet to tMi«8." 

Chemistry has two ways of becoming acquainted 
^\-itJi the intenial structure of bodies, smafym and 
fymikesiM (decomposition and combination). By the 
fimncr^ It aetienLtts the fi o mpooMi t puts of a com- 
IMMnd body ; by Uie latter^ fi eoniliiBea the sennmted 
ckownts, so as to fbrni anew the deoompoaea body, 
■ad to praife the oonvctness of the fomer ptocess. 
These methods depend on a oomiilete kiiowMfe of 
the two powtsfSy bj which allbodieft in nature are set 
ill MOtiaB, vis., ottrodtei and r ^ mit im. Attempli 
lUfKbeinawlelodBitinfaiahyw ifttnctloii of de- 
miliry ^wtlcka horn phmtej attnctioii; the 
fanw f bang des^iunlcd as eAemiemi ^Uuijf: but 
BMnro hns only one khid of aUnction. The alter- 
mim piny of atlmction and ivpolsion prodooea 
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die peopert ie> of liodies. The 
naena, and die l^nowkdge of 
prftJdn to the depmtDHwit of cheouHry. The history 
<if a body must ahioys pfvcrde iu analysis. The 
mff« ewmhtinn of its Ibrm, ks colour, iu weight, 
and the pinot when! il was fomid, kc, Is oAen sol:' 
i c wn t» liyn0mytis on, u» iend to n knowledge of 
ifii CMBMH piMMBftmii Tncee is m sofsice more 
lilMi i l F ii liin ctanlatrr, nor is it poawUe for one 
pmontncnhnceH hi its whole extent. To ftcyi- 
mie Ifco rtndy^ U la lo m fcln td in dMmnt poin^ of 
%tew« mid Ihffnwn mio divlsMws and subdNiiionB^ m 
Ihat a 



IhataMMMmoydetoiehlBHolftoone dsnnitemift 
of M, J thm^gh thn matJmd of o b in P i iing ^ iMliiiim^ 
wad finwtitHi^ is iha mnm in di» mri wlOn^km 
the pkenmncmi mi^ be e^phdiinl b? the gmwi ol 



tlttniry, and i-efi-r to certain lawj*. of which m a 
]y lo w Iftif^e i n rec| iii si le . Th e<e Ui ws cotisti ti i te ^ 
is calleii"jpAj/o*«/Micff/chemi*^try, whkJi eicpluii 
is meant by the aflinky of aggrfg^^tioii or co 
nnd by tJie aUnity of comjKwition, or chenikml 
nity. It treats of die |)lienomena of soltition, ' 
mtion, cry sUdlizatJon, ebullition, fuidonj, iieu 
Chemical j>rocesses, by cimnging;^ or modifying 1 
pitjperties of liodits, snpgest to tJie ob^server * 
imit coiradenitions on tJie chanefes of fnnn* 
and temjiemtnre. Pliiiosophical chemistry 
thes4' considerations. It tsJiows, fiirtlier^ tJinl afiinil 
may In* exerted, I. between two simpde fiodSe 
2. lietween a simple and b compouiKl one ; 3. 
tween coropomid Ijodies ; and, estabRshiji^ tJie 
ciple, that die same liotly has not the same af) 
for all otiiers, but attiaets Uiem ttne(]ually ; tt 
lis tlie laws which determine this pretererK^. 
circnmstonces which modify it ; siwh us 
raas^, in«ioliiliility, elasticily, and temperature. 
mea-^ires the degree of affinity, whether of <rimplr i 
c*miiKnmd l>odies. It oljserves the divumsini 
wbicb aid or olislruct the play of atttnqtioo, ; 
shoifts diat two bodies will not act npon endi 
miles!^ one of them^ at least, b m a fluid stnle; 
liotiies, even in a state of solution, act tipon < 
other OTsly at iTO|>erceptible dkiaiices ; tlmt two ' 
dies, wliich have no perceptible afilntty, nmy 
matte to combine by the interi»osition of a tJiinI ; ntn 
fuially, tiiat the pe<:idiar proj>erties of bodi^-s are < 
stroyed by their combination, and the r4'«npoii 
possesses entirely new proi>erties. Procee*br»;^ {n 
these principles to the exanmiation of boibes rlieu 
selves, piiilosophit'al chemistry considers tiie effiw 
of ligiit, betil, and ele<.tririty ; the niitinr of tht i 
pie and compound inflamiiiid:tle liodies ; of air t 
water; the comp<:>sititin and decomiwisition of i 
the fiattme ami proj^rlies of the salts ; their j 
to the adds ; tlie calcination, solution^ uml i 
of metals; the coin||)osilion and nature of pU 
the ciiaracieristirs of tlie Inimediale elements w v ^ 
talile substances ; the ithenomena of animalimtl^f 
ttie pn>|terties of fuiuiud comfximids, and the deesi^l 
of orpianic 5id»stanccs, This i* die f^phere of ] * " 
isopliical chemistry^ wliile it confines itself to ] 
^iews. 

Aceordmjr to the npplioalioo of these genent ! 
views, chemistry is dhrided into seven or eight J 
bcanches, wliich we have yet briety to survey* II ' 
st4xly of the great phoiomeoa wliidi are ohserred ! 
the atroosphen, and whit^ me called meiitm 
stitutes m efco n ifc g fe al diendatry. This expini 
IbciMition of tlie ckxids, mhi, mist, snow, 

rits ; the state of the atDm^nhere in irl^lkm 
hygrometer^ barometer, and thermometer ; tl 
nature of the aurora borenha, meteoric simies ; 
shoK, ail the chemical piocesKs gohv on above 1 
surface of the earth. Gtvhgkml c&mli 
prinoipnlly of Ihe gr ea t combinations of nal 
prodnoevoknnaea,vfina«f memls, beds of i 
coalj hnmlty nuDenu wnleraj Ine cnoiiuiHtf 
mlt«Hllim»,limm]tpelrehithe bed of the Indtis,j 
the natron of the lakes of Sgypt, the bornx of 1 
lakes of Thibet. The gcolo^iBid diemlA endei 
to dbcover and expiahi the tmasm of deloges. 
«|mikes» the deoease of the wnten on th * 
of ctinmie on the oolew of \ 
of ■owen, nnd tne 



phmts, on 
MUk In 



In these gtnfeal views, he BMidi the nid i 
losophy and phyiks. Chmnistry, hi ! 
tonatnraJhIsmry.isdhridedlnthe mtt 
Theiv is a chemistry of the raineni) 
' po m i t i is u mem l lfy and amnying , \ 
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*Wfp4iili[*' km|»^!om, whirh analysis plants antl their 
iiniti€ili}ite prtKlui-tj» ; and a diemistry uf die ai^inmJ 
kitiijniWin, wliicli !»tudif!i all suhstftnces derived froiii 
hviug and df'iid aiHinals. T]iis l4^st b subdivkledl 
into p/it/sioi'ogfctd fheintslry^ which consitlers tlie 
ctuuiges priMJitfcd in uiimiil substuiiras by tlip openi* 
tion of lift! ; pal/trjoffieml chemistry, whirft tnioe* llji* 
ctuui|;rs |jnHiuriti by dis«fl«p or organic defecU; 
iherajtefttk or p/mrmftet'uiic eheniistry, which tparhes 
the mitin'c ami preijaratian of medicines, shows the 
tneariif of fireserting tJicni, and exposes the preten- 
sions of einpmcs; A^^^w-fie cliemistry.wlijch aequatJits 
m widi ihf nn rm^ <d ctnistnictin^ and arrang^iiio^ our 
ludritiitioiis. sii riv lu render tJiein lieahhy, of exajnin- 
m^ tlie iiir whit li wt* minii lirwithe in them, giuiitl- 
mg B^iinst eontAgious diseiLsi^^i* eJMMisinj; wljolesome 
t*KHl, diNCOveriiijf tlie influence of oecuisnioii, tJw4iioii, 
and cuiftoru on the healtli. Agrkuiiurtd chemistry 
treni-i of tlie natiin* of plant** ami >mh, and tlie laws 
of production. Sir Humphrey Davy fii-st gave it tije 
c'Iianu*ter of a *«rience. It treats, I. of trie |rpiieriit 
powers of matter whicJi have any infiuence on vegty 
tat ion ^ of gravity, cohesion, chemical affinityi heat, 
light, detiricity, the elements of matter, espi*€taily 
such as are fmmd in vegetftblas, atnl the Laws of their 
ixmiposiiion ami arrangempnt ; 2. of the or^^^antza- 
Uon of plants, tlieir striw-'ture* the chemical comp<»- 
siti(m of their orpnis, and tlie snl»slani'eH finiiid in 
tliem, &c. ; 3. of soils; 4. of tlie nature of manure. 

Chennj*try. finally, exerts an infiuence on tlte rou- 
tine of domesti<^ life.aitd on the arts. It simplifies 
aud re^riilales tlie daily offices of tlie housekeeper i 
venders our dweMin*fs henlUiy , warm, light ; assists 
us hi pre{jartnjf clotliing^ food.drink,8£C* : it tenciies 
the hest way of making hread \ preiJtiring and piuri- 
fying oih ; of canstriicting- hakehoiLM'^, ovens, and 
liearlhs ; of hl<'inijiMjf and wiisJiinir all kintls of stnft"; 
of protliicing^ artilkiiil #'(j]d, &c. 'i'lie upplicaiion of 
ehemiiitry to the mVs and niEvnufnctnres is, however^ 
iMiil more inifwirtnnt and extensive. Mere its aim h 
lo dist^over^ imprtivp, extend, perfect, and simphfy 
tlie processes by wlikli tlie ohjects to be preparetl 
may l»e adn[>tc<l to our wmits» We close our re- 
marks with tlie observation, llmt a knowletlge of 
cliemistry may frequently be useful in judiciaf pro- 
ceedings, in exposing crime; e» p., in cases ol* 
^loisoniiigj, coimterfeitJng coins and writieti docn- 
mejits, &c^ 

Chemical Ciaisificaiifm and Nomtncl^nre, The 
chemist finds a small immber of bodies, from which 
ooly oiu' kind of matter vmx l»e obtaineili, in tlie pre- 
sent slate of hii^ kiiowletJg^e, and by iJie instruments 
and agents which he now lia^ at his dkpoial. Un 
the other hand, there is a lars[e nwonber of bodies, 
from which he obtain!^ several kind*! of matter. The 
former he calls elemf^nU or timpk bodk* ; the btter, 
ettmpound i)*idt€it. The niinit»er of simple liOi!Ie<i now 
known is fifty-three : that of die comp<»mids \s nnnh 
greiitiT, and might, at first, appear to lie infijiite, 
since not only a dilierence of elements, but even a 
tfilfierence of tlie proporti<ms in whi/h tJhey are com- 
Uine<f, miiki^ an essential ihtTereme in tl\e properties 
of the compound, U is, however, much les> than 
wouM Im' ^upi-o-^-t?, iJihl i>vt'u less tlian the iiuiidjer 
of imv^ililr riijnliii.iiirii:^ «if simple iMKlies, Twctve 
of till .'^ilupJl' IkmIu'- iitr oxygen^ iodine, chlorijie, 
broniiue, fluorine, hydni^-tUi boron, caHbon, pbos- 
phoriLs, stilphur, awitf* ^nid selenium ; and forty*one 
are raetids (q. v.). 'llie five first are called support- 
era of rapdmsti^n, l>tH'nuse they comliine witli tlie 
Mih«t>, iinxliuinjr ridLHcnpTiffenu'nt of faeiit and light, 
i.ii«l u'-i<iififht^ pftHcipttrc^ iM'^an^e Uiey are also capa- 
bit- of jri^.Jii- MM ncids by a similar comfaiDBllon. 
^ he liiri I rs are calleil timpie i^mhtutiitieMy 

heeaii^ u ' i : n with Uie supporters of combus- 



tion, alxjve meutiiuiHl, is a real combu^tioo. Coui- 
pound liodies, ns has been obsenetl, are not so 
nttoiemus as mijjlit \m* siipjuwevl. They result* L 
fi-oiii the combiiiaiion of oxyg^en, or one of tlie other 
sun pie snpjMirter* of eombiislicin, with one of the 
simple (^ondmstibles * snch are the acids : 2. fruiu 
tJmt of a iimple bnly combineti with oxy|rcn, witli 
anotlier similar compound ; such aiv: tlie salts : 3- 
from iliat of two, three, nirf4y four* simple ctmibus^ 
tibk*s widi one another: J. from tlint of oxygen with 
iiydrrjp^en and carlion, formings vegetable nmtter : 6» 
from tiiat of oxygen witli hydnigeii, carbon, finduzotei 
fnnniui!; animal matter. Cotabnstlble^ combined 
witJi tlie simple supporteri of combustion are some- 
times t^llt^ humfd iiodk9 \ firoio tlie iimnher of ttieir 
elements, tliey ave aUo called hautry rffmpounds. 
When I heir ta.ste is add, Uld they have tJie property 
of retldening vegetable blues, ihey are termed aciiis. 
If they are mH aciil to the laste, aiul luive tlie pro- 
perty of tuniing blue what has \yevn reddeueil bj 
acicls, tliey are disUnguished by tlie tenninatian utg, 
aji ftjti/e, chloride, &c. If only one of die latter clan 
is formed, tiiat is, if tlie supporter of combustion will 
unite witli tlie combustible in only one pro}.H)rlioDj 
we call this cxtrnpound simply the anc2f| chtoride,kCtf 
of tlie combustibles; as, oiide (^ carbon. If they 
unite ID sevend pro j^nirt ions, we call the first, or tllttt 
which contains the smallest pix>[Kjirtiotl of oxygen^ 
&'c.p pratojtide, &c. ; tJie second, deutoside^ the 
third, trO&^ide, The hitfhtat is also called per^ 
(ki'ide, So, if only one acia is fofmed, we desigiiale It 
by tlie name of tJie combustible, with tlie termination 
*c* Thus carbon witli oxygen forms car&onk acid* 
If several are fonned, llmt which eontaiiLs the larger 
proj.Joriion of tlie acidifying principle is de^ignateti 
by tlie term Illation li?, and that which cout^iins less, 
by tlie termination out. Thus sulphur fonns ttd* 
phurk acid and sulphurous neid. If there are still 
iritermeiUatc^ compoumLs, we minex hypo (signifying 
hsa), lo de^gnate a lower degi'oe of acidity, 'thus 
vi e sliould Imve stdphurk^ hypatulphurie ; ndphur-' 
otis^ hifpostt/p/turojis. In tlie ackls and astides^ chlor- 
ides, i^c, die combiMible is called the baft, WheJi 
the lifise is the same, the t)eroxifle, &c., always con- 
tains less oxyjfen, &c., than the lowest acid. For 
the names of compounds of two binary burnt bodies, 
no rules have been mlopted to express the union ct 
two oxideii, two acids, or an arid witli a noii luetallic 
oxide. But those formed of neids antl n let n I lie oxides 
art* calletl w/fi, ami tlieir individmd names are fonn- 
ed by ciianging tJ»e termination of tlie licid ami plnc- 
iiig it before tlie name of I lie metal ; tli*' termination 
c»4t# isi chanpetl into fA , in id i<- 'n)\i* ittf ; Milphurona 
acid wiUi the oxide «it lai wniilil luim j>u!i*hite of tin ; 
sulplmric ac^d and tin, iiutuhaie uf tin. If tlie same 
acid comliiiies wiUi more than one oxide of the auiie 
metal, dien we prefix llie cluiracteristic of the oxide 
to die name of tlie atki ; dins sal i)b uric acid, cum- 
btiu^l with the protoxide of iron, forms the proiotut- 
phaie, with tlM piroaJde. ths jMm^pMf, of in». 
t^tlter snfaslaxices liBTa also the property of tnutinff 
witli ar ills, nentrallxing them, and fonning compcJumE 
analogous to saltn. There are no geneml rules for 
the mimes of these comj^HiimtLs ; but tlie substances 
tJiemsi Ives an? cal I etl miiJiaUe Lasts, Tile rule* of 
nomeJielature, in re(^rd to the combnnatioa of Ote 
oombustibles, vary : — I . If tlie constiliients are metals 
they form alloys, 2. If die eompoumls are solkl or 
liquid, and formed of a metallic and a non-metallic 
conibii^tibh*, we give to tlie latter die termination 
tfvtt ; as, oirlxin iiidi iron forms carburet of iron. It 
iwah are non-metal lie, die terminatkni urtt may be 
attached to either; as, pkotphurti of sulphur, or 
sulpAurei of ftiiosphoms. 3. If tlie eomimujul is 
gaseous^ we name the gas^ or one of the ^Mit^, if il 
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CHEMNITZ — CHERfBON. 



IS composed of two » and join the odier componpiit m 
an ailiectivp ; vs, phofphwretieti h^dm^en. ^hm? the 
appended ( hemical Cluirt by Mr W illiain GriiT. 

CHKMMTZ, tlie priticijiiil iimmifucturiiijj town 
in tlie kingdom of Saxoiiy, in tlu^ drpahinem of dn^ 
Erigebir^*, on tlie river Cheniuiu, is weU huilt, aiitl 
oocitaiils iOOOhaitse^.with 16,000iiiJinbitiints,ainon|rst 
whom are 1197 ma!*ti'r-wmvers, and 8G0 joiimfyiiien 
mid apprrnlices. The prijiciiml uumufiMtiirF'i are 
white !ind jjrinteil calicoes, ginglmtus, Jiajidkew-hirfs, 
and vanouij articles treed fOT betl qiiilLs. Of twelve 
cotttin fiii'lories, founded about the middle of last 
century, fiiveml employ from 3<10 Uv 55H> wurkmeo. 
Forty spiimmar-milis, in ilie town tuid it's eiivtj-om, 
nifinufacture upwartls of I ,CK)fi/XK) pwuiKls of yiirn 
anniydly. The manufjieture of cotton liow has bx^ii 
brougtil to very great perfeetimx, and tJiey aw ex- 
porteil ill large quaiilities to the l' nit etl States find 
8f)ulh .\meriai, liesides funiishinjj most of the Eiirt>* 
pean markeL^, tiirousrh the iiiin* of Leip^ir, Frtmk- 
tort, and Brmiswickl \\\\Xm\ a few years, tliey luive 
even been !«ent to En^hmd, stmiige us this may 
SulumL They are manuikctured iJi tu© neighbouring 
viila||F|>$. 

CHEMNITZ, Martin, a (Min^iished Protestiint 
theologian of tJJe sixteenth eenliiry, rose, by Ids ex- 
trftofrliiiary tak^nts luid profoinid knowledije, irom 
low dFeym:stam'es to a high <Jeffree of refebrity. He 
WBS born at Traenbrietjstn^ in the Mark of limnden- 
burg, Mov* IJ, I5i?2, of pcMjr piireiits; re«eiviHl bis 
education at MagiJeburg mul Fnmkfort on the t.^der, 
andj in 1544, btiame ii M'boobna^iter in Written on 
the Oder, ti^ oblain tlie means of continuing hb 
studies at Wittenlierg. By the advice of AJelajKlJion, 
he Hpphed hini^^lf to niathemntics luid astnduCT- '** 
L^riO, he Ijecame hhnirimi of duke Albert of Fruisin. 
He tlien \^mte hijj i^oci theotogki (etiiU Polyttirp. 
Leyser, Fmnkfort on tiie iMaimC UBi, fob), a valua- 
ble comnicntary on Mclanethon'!* system of dogiua* 
tics. Being invittnl to Uriiniwiek, as minister, he 
ftitncked the Jesnit'sin his Theohgiee Jesuiturttm pra;- 
emua Capita {hn[*sk\ 1 i^(i"i) , and , when tlie coujitiJ 
of Trent diouffiit itself a?**iukil in tliis work , he wrote 
bis Exttmen Comcilii 7Wrfirw#w*i (Injit edit* 1707, fob, 
Frankfort on Uie Maine), a work yf great bi^lorical 
value. He adtiered to Lutlier^s* doctrine ccniceriiiuw 
the eucharisty wrote on lids Rulyect, composed tJie 
CffrpM Doctrina prutenint for tlie l^uUienu^, and 
gradually Ux*aine 90 implicitly attached to liu^ Lutlie' 
nrn doctrine, tliat his eflorts in support of it con tri- 
bute'! i to check the progress of tlieologiral science. 
He died. Aprd 8, 16Ht>« at Brtmswick. He was tJie 
author of a great nmnber of work* besides those al- 
ready menuoiieti — HU grandson, Fbiiip ltogi(=.lav 
WMi Cliemnits. liom In 1606>a»uldtef in the Swedish 
•errice, wrote tlie celebrated woffc, De HoUihu Statu s 
m Jmperio nostro RmmwM-Germamice^ he, ittfrl. ftip- 
uoitto a Lfiptdt (1640, 4to, mi ie4T, 12mo), wliirb 
did nion' injury to tlie interests of tJie emperor than 
tlie loss of many battles* He tlien iHH^ine Swedisli 
liistorio^rnipher, and wrote a hi^^iory of iJtm Svtdidt 
and German war (l64Sand Uib:\), He died at his 
•ttate near IfallsUidt, in Swedeti, in UT7H. 

ClfENlEH^ Mabik Joskph dk, bom, Aug, ?8, 
1764, in Constantinople {where his fatlier, Louis 
Chenier, known a.^ ttie author of vabiabli^ woriLs on 
the Moor«>» Morocco, and the Ottoman empire^ wai 
CMMil-^nenil). went, when very young, to Puis, 
served as an oUacer of drag^jons, left the service, nnd 
devotol hiiuMlf tolHerary mirsiiits in I'nris. After 
an inu-r^-al of thrsn years, he ptiblifdic*! his Clmrles 
lX«t which may be eonsiileretl te^ a monunient of the 
tB«te prevailing in Fnmce at the besinning of the re- 
volution, and is not without (loeUcat meriL Chenier, 
l*y J!atteniig the [laa^ons of the people^ soon gained 



great popularity. His Henri FiJt.^ La Mori 4t Oti 
and f.'ffitwj Gracchus f were received with great op 
plaase. He was chosen a member of the convei 
lion^ where^ for a oon^erable time, be tieloiiged t 
the party of tfie roost violent democrats. Thii^ spir 
appears even in his Feneion and Timoleon^ publishe 
in 1793 aiKi 1794. In tlie last ye»rs of his lifr, he | 
\vns engaged in pre|mring a history ot French liters ] 
turc. His discoin^*s at the Atlieii»*um, in Paris, 
1S(K> and 1807, c*uitain tlie history of tlie Frendi^ 

iangnsge, mul of die different *\r * of poetry'] 

and prose, down to tlie tunes ti Inaniiv 1 

trotiuctiun.pnbiislicd in l»i>»j, li«. , 1 the pla« i 

of the work^ togetlier with uie phneipai results of htf 
researclies, (J^ee Ids FragmentM du Vunr» dt Littc'^^r' 
turcJttU a VJihenetf en 1 80ti rt 1 mJl , Xtc. . Vi 1 
Chenier also treated of the rhamcterii^tic 1 
the principal works in Frencli literature, fnuji i , ^-^ lo 
1808, in his Tabfrati historiptc rk' C Etat ei des Prp*' , 
^ts dela Litttrtiiure FffUKaise depuis 1780. In hi*"| 
last piece on the dercnuial priiesjie niaintaitiei] Uvit* 1 
tlie prize promised for die liest di»l;ictic work was duff 
to one of his fonner enemies. His criticisni on Ul' 
Harpers L^r^e is tlie most correct and impartiaUiew' 
which lias been given of that work. He died Jan. It,, 
I8tl. 

CHERBURG, or CHEHBtll RG ; a seaport <* 1 
Fnince, 011 the riionnel, in the defiartment €>( IM 
Mftnche (the Channel) ; sixteen leagues N* St Lo, 
thirty-four \\\ N. W. Paris; Ion. I* 37' 3* W, ; iat, 
4D°38' 30'' N.; population, l5,*XKb It has a ront- 
mercial court, an exchange, a st^bool of rtavig 
and a leanied sfxiely. It is silimied at tlie 
of a large Iwiy, i>eiween cape Badieur and crape \A ' 
llogiie. The building of small vessels and the nui> 
nutactnre of wfKillen stufli fona the priticifKil emidoy* 
meat of the inhabitants, 1 his port has nlv^'Hys been 
considereil* by the iTciirh, as an object of great Im- 
portance m the imvii^tion of tJie Fnglisii cliannel, 
and imiiiens*' sums bavp been ex|>eiMleil in the erec- 
tion of piers, dci^pening and enlni^ng the ^ •-•- •"■ 
and erecting fortifications. After tlie peii* 
the I'Vencb government determined to m; 1 
burg a great naval deiiot, and in different oiietupts, 
l)efore 1808, cisjiemled more llian f 2r,OOD,000 in eon- 
structing a vast, bulwark u> break the water, render- 
ing tlie rood a safe anchorage. Af^ervi'anlS} under 
Na|Hjlefm, a Imsin v^-as formiil, 1000 feet long 9&i 
770 wide, m-cupying eighteen acres, hiiving^ a depllk 
of fifi:y feet, and ca})able of coiiiHtning lifly sail of the 
line. In addition to this, a wet dock has bten eoi^ 
slnK'tt^l of eqtnil dimensions, llie cost of the famiil 
and ilock wa-^ nearly jE 5,000 ,000, with the etpeii*** 
of impr«rving tlie r<mds. The mud« however, nlrmdy 
l>pgnis to lu-cumulate in tlie luisin. The current, if 
the tide set-s in, is so stnmg, tliat sometimes ten or 
twelve cables are necessary to hold a vessel, N»f*iv 
h'on's views respecting Chirbnrg, as given in ctmfA 
La*i Cases' Journal, are very interesting^. 

CIIERIBON ; a priiiciptduy of Java, on the N, 
ctia^t ; Iat. 6^ 40 S, ; Ion. ii^» 35' E. It is divi-h-I 
into nine t ^" v ' md conUi;ns about 90,000 hitaibi^ 
tants^ 1>« tr^. This country is diHdvd be> 

tween l^^ , ^ ^ 1)4 rth of whom are fimdalufks of 
the Dutcii East Imita comfiany. Fhe iMmhictiaw 
are coffee, timber, cotton yam. aieca, Itid^rOt 9ii||Brt 
and also a Uttia pmcr: tills Uui article fanntriy 
mm here in wA wiuadMHOt, llMt, to the year 16§0, 
uie bhar, of 375 pounds « was paid for at the rate of 
no nioee tkui ten Si^mish doibirs. The rhinoceros Is 
seen on Urn hilb and in the fon>$its in tiiJa district. 
*nie bofies we mnll and well made, hut vicknn. 

Clcfile*, S li ei toa , or Ttktiri6om ; a town in Java . 
capital of the principality of die some name. 170 
miles IL Bolavin* It is situated at the Uttom of a 




cherokees^-cherusci. 



i1e€|i Itay, {umJ vms foimerlj astAiiou of some iinpor- 
Ijifice. 25,000 iiiluibitiints. 

CAeriium Hetf ; a reef in the East Indian sea, near 
\lw iKirtli coast otMava • lat, G^^ §' S, ; Ion. lOep 34' E, 

CHEROKLt.S or TSULLAKi' ES, the moi^ pi-o- 
jHT iMiine. >te /rWraitJ. 

C 1 1 EilONi: A , See C»«rroH^<i. 

f HKRllY. The clierry is a fruit of Lhe prune <jr 
filmii tribe, tlie origiiujl stock of which is the wild 
eltenry {prtmtts cerasus). 1 he jjradiial effect of t^ul- 
tivution on ilie chen7 has been liie production of *e- 
vend kuuls, which, botli in slie snd flavour, greatly 
evrctni die fniit of die par(-nt stork. The kinds tliat 
ari' lies! kiio\%Ti lire tiie May-duk<% white-heart, niid 
l>bek-henrt cherries. — Tlif trees n re pnipagaied hy 
jrrufiinsr them usually upon the sim^ks of wild black 
anil rtnl cheri-ytrees, which are reared for tlmi pxir- 
jKJse. 'J his iig^i'eeahle iruit is eaten fresh or dried. 
It IS sometime?* presenetl witJi sn^iira^ a isweet-meat, 
made intii jam, iLsetl in the p reparation of tlie liquor 
<alletl cfterr^-hrnndtf^ and rnade into wine. From 
w ild black cherries the i?wiss distil an ardent spirit, 
by the sale of which to the Trench and (iemiaiis, 
IJiey derive consiilemhle profit. — Tiie wood of tln^ 
cherry-tree, whkdi Ls lianl and tnugii, is mucJi used, 
particularly by tiuiiers and cabinet-makers, in nmny 
plttces, for the nmnofiRnure of chairs and other fur- 
nitnre. llie gum tiiat exiuies from the Imrk L^ ui 
iMiiny n^5pects, eii|ual to janini arnhJc, autl is coiLsid- 
ered \ery nntritivc. Iias>*'lqukt informs us tliat, 
during n sii'pfc, mom tJinn 100 men were kept alive 
for nearly two moiitlus, without any otiier sustenirnre 
tJuui a htlle of this ffuni, which they occasionally 
took mto iheir laoyuij:;, and suffcj^l gradually to 
disMilve, 

CI I ERRY-L Ai: REL. The cherry-laurel {prunns 
lamihcerasu*) is n^markuble only as. pn>dncin£r the 
celebrated laurel-water. This is a most powerful 
poi«ni* the i^trength of which (like tliat of pe«ch- 
kernels, hitter-almonds, cherry-l eaves, &c.) depemla 
tiptm U\v presence of pniissic acid, now s*> well 
known. Laurel-water is obtiiuied from the leaves 
and flowers, or (Jie leaves only, of tliis plant, by dis- 
tillation, and was fonnerly niiich used, aiKl much 
dreadeti, a-s a j^oiscMs. Of late years, it has gone ont 
of iLse. The tierman Airscfiwasxtr is a strong spirit, 
possrf'ssing the same [>roperlies, hi a less deiirec, as 
do tifitfffu, and otlier •similar eordiak, whic-h should 
all Ije U'^hI witii great cantion* 

CHEK^UN, <iipitol of the Russian ffovemment of 
Cherson, on the Dnieper, alwjut >i£ty miles from its 
jxiouth, formerly Uu^ chief naval station on tlie Black 
wa^ fuuxmied in 1778, Is well forttfietl, «ml contains 
about 8000 hotises, partly of btoiie^ witli 4fO,000 iit- 
habitants. The city consists of four paiifi: — L the 
foilre«»s, witii a chiu-eh, a lahit, an arsenal^ and a 
«!annon foundery j *. tlie naval office, with extensive 
naval mnrtniuies and dock-yards ; X the Grecian 
Kiiljurb, with a large warehou?^ ; and 4. the suburb 
for s<jldiers. The imval oQlce 1ms been tninsterred 
to Nikolajev {ni the continence of tlie Ingiil witti the 
Hup), f«nmdetl in 178vl, tlie situation t>f which is 
more convenient an*! healtJiy. The harbour is an- 
nually enterini by 400 (ireek hoais, besides several 
Austrian antl Prenr-ii vessids. \\'herever large rivers 
have but a sli|.,dit desi-ent towards their inoutlLs, a 
great qnsntity of mini nrcnmulates, which renders 
the tjeii gradually shallower, and, finally, risc^ above 
the snn*f{tce of the water, fomiina monisses an<i islands, 
nhicli leave a narrower bed tor Uie stream. Stic^h 
an arcumubtioo takes place more mf>idiy, if two 
rivers of considerable siie, like tlie Dnieper and Bug, 
eni|jty into the same bay, A deep bi'd should, 
tlierefore, Ijc dug ami endjjuiked lor tlie united 
rivers^ which will Ije kept free by the action of die 



cu rrent , at 1 east for ?^me ti mt\ 11 n > was overlook ed 
by Potemkiii, when hi" formed tlie plan of tills city j 
Biid largtj vessels are, therefore, obliged to diM2Jiarge 
|jari of tlieir cargoes in the liarhour of llnakour , 
which lias seventeen feet of water ; and thost! whic (i 
are ontwardi IxHind complete tlieir cargoes ther e 
In 18*^3, however, the lu-d of the Ingid, which di s 
cJiarges its waters into tlie Black sea, was dei*pened 
to IH!. feet, so that, in 1826, a ship of 110 gmis 
could oe lauiichcHl at, Nikolnjev. 

The province of Cherson or Mkolajev (rontnining 
25,500 square miles, nnd 371/XX} uihabilnnts) is a 
dry heath, rising gradually towards the south, con- 
taining rich meadows lien* and tliere, and, along the 
iTvei-s, ahoitt eighteen limcns, or niarshy lakes* The 
j«jil along the shores is everywhere Impregnated 
with iron, and produces salt plants in abtintlance. 
It is, therefore, fiuitable for nysing slic<*p. The cli- 
mate, in summer, is hot; in winter, rohi. The 
laulbeiTy-tree, which loves a soil impregnated with 
sidt, thrives liere Inxnriiintly ; but the inhabitmits do 
not turn it to advantage by tlie cultivation of silk- 
worms : agriculture is yet in its infency here* In 
1787, the emperor Joseph nnd tlie empress Catlia- 
rine II. met at Cherv^ui, and, amid the splendid fes- 
tivities of Unit cM;c*Lsion, formed an alliance against 
the l*orte. The tomb of rotemkin is in tlie city, 
ami tliat of Ilf»wartl a few miles from it. The cities 
of Udessa and Ucaikow, and the ruins of Olbia, at 
the mouth of tlie Bug^ are in the government of 
Cherson. 

CHERSONESUS {Greek; a peninsula). This 
name has been gt^'en to several peninsulas ; as, 1* tlie 
Cimbrian chersonesns {cheirsonemtM Cimhricti), now 
Jutfand, &c, (see Cimhri); 2. ttie Taurian cherso- 
nesus (cA, Tmtrica, also trilled Mn^na)^ the penin- 
sula formed by die Black sea and the sea of Asfjf— 
the t'rimea ; 3, the Thmcian chersonesus (rA. TAra- 
cir<*, or merely Vhersmiesu*)^ the i^reat peninsula in 
Thrace, now die peninsula of the iJiirdanelles. 

tJIIKIU 1|. in the Scriptures; an angel of die se- 
cond choir of die first hierarchy. Cherttbim is liie 
Hebrew plural of chertth^ as ieraphitn is of gerujth. 
The former signifies, as r/nldnn ; die hitter, at 
JlameM of fire. The church has assignetl to them 
tlieir riuik ui tiie heavenly hosts. Painters ami 
sculptors commonly represent the chenihim by a 
child's head, between wings, llnphael's paintings 
are beautifully adorned witli these lovely creations 
of fancy. 

CUERUSCI; the most celehmtcd German tribe 
among the Istrevones. They inluibited both sides 
of the Harti tniJUii tains, b*'tween the soutli-westem 
part of die Thiiringkn forest, where die Catd were 
tlieir neighbours, and the l^iiale. Dnisiis, on his re- 
treat trom die Saale to the Rhine, passed through 
tlie &oiidiem part of dieir country. But, in advanc- 
ing from the territory of Faderbom^ over the Weser, 
towards the Elbe, he took his course through the 
nortJiem part. Here the A Her seems to have beeu 
dieir Bordiem and eastern hoiuulary. They also 
possess! t1 s^^ime territory on the west bank of the 
Weser, Iheir national league comprised all the 
tribi*s Ijetween the >\'eser, tlie Rhine, and the Lippe 
—die Cattnarii, Ansiliarii, Dulgnmnii, Miirsi, Cha- 
mnveri, &c. The Romans first liecaime ucquainted 
with the Chenisci in die year 10 11 (\, when Dnisus 
forced his way as far as die ^Veser, but, for want of 
proTLsions, was obligeii to retnm. In die following 
year, he advanced from the ^^>ser towards tlie Elbe, 
on the north skie of die Hercyiiian forest, diroygh tlie 
midst of the Cheru^^ei. At tluit dme, diey were not 
very ftinnidable. In tlie year 7 B. C, tliey even 
entert^l into an alliance with die Romans, and sen ed 
ill their aniiies. But when Varus attempted to 
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make tliem trllMtarr to Rome^ and sul^ject them to 
the Roman liiws. Uiey revoliai. Varus, beiii^ de- 
coyed by liiem iiilo tlio t'omHt of 'IVutohurp, in tlie 
year 9 A. D., was dt^sinjyed, witli hk wiiole anny, 
Li a battle which la^tttl three dajs. (See Jrmittinj 
and GermaNia.) — I peiii tJiis, the Cbenisci benime 
tlie chief objct't of Uie attiu'.ks of the Romans, (ier- | 
mank-m (q. v.), vk^tarious ovf r tlic Marsi untl Catti, ^ 
marched agnlnst tlie Cherus^ct, whose [traders, Se^ev 
tiis and Aninniii** (the latter of whom Imd carrieil 
ofl" the tkiughter of the fonner), were Gt war witli 
t"f;tli other. Sep^e^tiis, pressed by Aninnius^ called 
Gennank'itii to \u6 aki, who delivered him, indeed^ 
from his danger, but wai obli|fed to retnrii, after 
$t;venil carupaign!;. wiiliotit liavtng D})tamed aiiy per- 
manent udvaiiUicfeiJ, By their hist sucfesse^, tlie 
C hemsei liiid bec^ume very powerful. Their alliance 
Willi tile Lonilwnis and Senmones, %vho Imd re- 
nounct?d tlie Mnrroinannic eufifwleraey, and tlie 
victory of ArmiiiiiLS over the Marcomanni under 
Miirolwduus, niist^l the Chenisci Ui tlu* first rank 
among the Gennan nations. Hut, after tlie assas^i- 
nittion of Anninins {^i A* D,), new de*tiirhaiK'«»s 
broke otjt among: them. They eonunittt^ tlie sn> 
preme command to Ilalicus, the last siu^ivor of the 
family of Anninius, but soon after exjielled him. 
The Lomlmrds re?storetl him to lii* rifrlits and dig- 
nity, after a hu^ ami destructive war with the Che- 
nisci, wlio^ ab^indoned by tlieir allies, were ntjw 
ronliiit'd to die territory iM^tween the Saale and tlie 
south side of the Hercyniiin forest. In tlie tliini 
century, tliey, wth Uieir f<^irraer allies^ were swel- 
lowetl ijp in die gre^ Fraiikisb eonfeileracy, and no 
longer appear as a distinct j^ieople, 

CTHESAPKAIvE BAY; a spaciouis Ijay of Nortli 
Amerk-a, in the liUtcs of Virginia nod MarylRod. It* 
entrance is between (Sipt? Cnarles iind cajx* 1 lenry, 
sixteen mileii wide ; nnd it extends liiO luilei* to tlie 
northward, tliron|:fh Lite states! of Virginia and Mury- 
laiKl.dividuig tliem into two jiart^, oalitHl the pattern 
antl wetUrn thores. It is from heveji to twenty miles 
broiul, and genemily as much as nine fiitlujms deep ; 
aflbrdinji: nuuiy conuaodious liarbcmrii^ and a sife amj 
easy juivigatiiiii. It receives the waters of Uie Sus*- 
queitanna, Potomac, Rappatmnnoc, \ ork, and James 
rivers, whkJi are all large and navipihlc. 

CllESELDEN, William; a celebrates I En|rli>ii 
surgton and anatomist, lie waslx^rn in Leiei^ster- 
shire, in liiSB, ai^I^ after a common s^rbool etlucatkni 
and serine metlical iiii^Lruilian, in the country, he went 
to Loudon to pnis^irnte his studies. vVt tlie age of 
twenty-two he began to give lettures on unatoiuji 
mid, in ITU, he was chosen FJl.S. In 1713, he 
publisbtHi a treatise on the Anatomy of the [luiaiiii 
Hiuly^ 8vo, long esteemed a fEiviuinte uuinual of tile 
seiente. Me c^ontiiuted to n ad his lectures for more 
than twenty years, during whicJi he gnidiuvlly rose to 
the lietHj *if his jjrofession. In I'rd'S, he pulilisheil a 
Treatise on the High tJjienuion ibr the Stone. Cite*- 
eUiei*. who Wiis n very dexterous anil successful 
ojierator, litlcrwunii uikletl to liLs repuiatkm hy pnic- 
ttsing what is termed the iuterui method of operating 
for tite stone, since generally adopteth A peculiar 
opemtioii, whkh he performed on a youth of four- 
teen, who luul liecn blind from itis birth, antl who ob- 
tjiinetl his sight by mcftii'^ of it, attracted much nn- 
tice ; and, in 175^5*, he publisjied aj» accoLiut of it in 
tlie l'liiloM)pliicjil Tmitsactions, In lV;i3 wa** pulj- 
lislied Ills Osteography, or Anat<>my of tlu* Boot**, 
folio, ixinsuting of pistes mid sliort explanations, a 
iiplendid and accitrale work, t'hest^iden obUiint^l, in 
1737, the a|ipointment of cJtief surgeon to t'helsea 
iuismtab This situation he licld till bis death, wbicJi 
tiN»k place at Itatti, April 10, 1752. in coiiseaiien-ce 
of a dt orH|K*ph-xy. lie^idts tJie produrtioits already 



mentbned, he publislied n tmtislation Grtim the Fr\ 
of Le I>ran*s Surgery, and sevemt 
surgical papers in the Philosoplucal Tn 
The private cliaiacler of Clieselden was j^ 
specutble ; but he was ni»t exempt from fatdt^ 
(bibles. Among tliese was a preihlectioii fur pugf 
and a degree of vanity whicb refideneil I dm i 
liltious ot bt^ng thought a skilful nrt^hiteet or t 
maker than n good anatonii>t. He was, 
b inmate and libenil, iiiul wa^ much ^'steemeil Ivy Pope 
and otiier litemry men widi wliom lie was a^oamtrd. 

CHESS; the most celelirated aiid gmermt tifiU 
sedentary games. One of die ^^rrmtest ehafsii of 
chess ties, no doubt, in die circun^tiUKre, Uinc, whilii 
man Is everywl»ere ginrounded by cluuire, in thli 
game, as gt^uerally played, he has entir ' 
it, except diat it must be decided bycii 
the two players sliall begin. II i*^ f^ "*►! 

mudi variety, so much scope fort 
opportunities to exliibit fortsigbl fi« i 
it ha& been held in great i^ieem by all iBUi 
qiudnted with it, and all perstais who have r/mqti 
tile diiSeulLies of leaniiiig it. The ?' 
except chess from the hiw against gain lii 

tliis giune atfortls eiijoyioent worthy of 
it is an excellent exert ise for the yoitUL 
patience and circuBtspection, slrengdi* 
ment, imd encourage>s perseverance in a platt i 
mg a prospect of eventual success, though^ at tlie mxh 
m^ent, tJie t^itnatioii of things may appear very ai« 
tie^iL Tlie Chinese pretend to live Iciioini It ft» 
years previous to our era. It was bronglit, ia j 
sixth century, from India to Persia, whence it ^ 
spread by tlie Arabkuis and tlie crusaders all 
the civilised world. It is mast commonly piayrd in 
Asia. In fact, its whole composition and its n»me 
prove its Asiatic origin. In Sam^^rit, it is called 
schlhranishj a word which is l>eUeved ta indicale Cbir 
most important coinjioiient |iarts of an ~ 

ten I army — ele[vliaut**. infantry, sillied 
horses. But this mime was supplant < 1*1 

siiin term thuh (king), whicli die game luis retained. 
more or less corrupted, in all languages. 

Generally, chess is played by two (lersaits upon a 
board, the same as duit used in dmughts or che* 
quers, cxmtaJnlng si^Lty-four squares. The board 
tnitst l*e s<j placed, tluit eiuli player lias a white 
square at his rigtit liamL Ihe squares are aaned 
from die pieci^, viz. ; tfiat on wiik*h tlie kliir b 
placed IS called die king't square ; that od wSidt 
the king's |*awn is placed, die king's secmul lyiittrf ; 
duit l>efore die jm^vn, die king** third Mouarei the 
next, tlie king's fourth ; and so on with all tlie 
pit^ces of each sitle. f-aclt player lias eight pieor« 
aiui eight pawns. In placing die piec» < m^*' jmh i«il 
rule is to l>e fol lowed — nerval regin a cfUi- 1*11 

iiiaiiilains the colour) — tliat is, the bhu - to 

lx< placed on the blaci: square, hi die lauidie i>t Uie 
hue neitt to die player ; in a siuiilar way, the irhlte 
queen on the while iiekL On die side of tlie kin^; 
and the queen stand die bishops ; dieii follow die 
two knighu ; and last, the n>ijks or iiLslle^ • »>■ 
object of die pniae is. to bring tl^.e atlversat 
into such a situation diat he t?innot move, x 
calle«l ch^'jimtihg, Tbe king can never be laketi. 
The play entis wiiJk a checkmate. 

It is not unimeresttng to consider tin «* " 
luimes which die pieces liii^e receivtsl in 
cotLUtrie^. In tiie ICa^t, the queen is called o> >*.«: 
more proper mime of ei^irr, or gmmU, The fiirt i nfl 
are called, ui tiermnny, r^tnners; and in PfUloe. 
foots {/aus). These wei*e, originally, elephants, inith 
ff'iants on diem. The knights are called, in (icrmaa, 
tmpert. The Ciistles wejts originaily, war-€^if 
yfhkh is also imlicated hy die word rwk, firuai] 
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Tncllfid roch, or rtdh. With the old fipnnanf*, the 
piiwjw, flaw t^aLlit] peatanU, wt^re slyifnl frentlfu 
(\'ajuJiib), a Iril^e despised by iJn* Gtmmji^. Don 
John of Austria liail a room^ Uif floor of which was 
maiie like a diess lx)Hrd. Un tliLs he played with 
living- pprsoiL*}. 

The i>fji!>iants of a Gprroin vilkgp, Stnopke, or 
Stroh^k, iieiir IiaJb4»rst4idt, fur alxiut 300 yeiirs, have 
been distin*riiisJif-»d as chess-players. The rvason for 
this h douhtfnL 'Ihe most proliahle opinion b, tJwit 
a ci*Ptiilii biJion, wlio lived amouff them, ma<lu Uirm 
acquainU'd wiui this c;iiinp, End frt'iHl iJnm from &o- 
veml tax^, on condition tliat tliey would eontinuo to 
practise it, Niuiieroiis nnecdotrs sJiow how nnich 
tlip game of t'ht'.ss can aljsorh tlie mind. The elector 
of S^itsony, John Frederic, was taken prlioner in tlie 
battle of iVftiliIl>erg^, by the empeixrr L'linrles V., 
Biid was pbyin^ at chess wiLh liis fellow prisoner, 
Eniest of HrimWii;kj when it was inthnateil to him 
that the emperor hml jientenced liim to deatli. He 
jmased for a mornent, to remark on tlie iire^larity 
of tlie proceeding, and immediately resmiuxl tlie 
grime, which he won, and expressed, in a bvely man- 
ner, iiie pleasure which lie ilerived Cirom liis victory. 
Cliiirles XI L of Sweden played at chess when he 
was so clo^ly bestegfed in tlie house near Befwier, by 
the Turk*. Al Amin, caliph of Bagdad, would not 
be di*»tiirfaed in ches^-playing when his city wus car- 
ried by assault, Frederic the Great loved chess 
much. Napoleon did not play U particularly well. 

Among tlie most famoiL*5 plnyers anti writers on the 
gBine are^ a duke of Uruiiiivvick, naine^l Augt$Mtu, 
who, hi the 17th century, publbhed^ under die name 
of Selenitt^ on Introduction to the gome (Itjld* -Ito), 
now very mre ; Philidor, a Frenchman, who was jjar- 
ticuhirly distingubhed in Loudoo, in 1780 — 90; 
Gioarehino Gre«x>, ee^lehmted in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century - and the Amhian Philip Stam- 
ina in Paris, 1737* Cnxton's '* Game and I'laye of 
tJiC Chesfi4^,*' printed in 1474, is generally aiimitted 
to be tlie first typoprniphieal work executed in Kiig"* 
land. Aftitxtasin.B. (leruian novel by Heynse, con- 
tains many ingenious idea-s on chess-playingf, and se- 
Teral fine gmmes. Some very curiom* mfmuscripts, 
relating to tlils jrame, in tJie Chiiie&e,» SanM:rit» Per- 
sian , and A rabiclanj^iages, have been partially trunsp 
lated ; and the presses of Europe have teeJiied with 
simihir productiofUf the most noted of which nrc 
«ntmienited by Mr Lewls^ hi the preface to his edition 
of Sanitt on Che^, 182U. 

Lnitys ikf iht gmne. I. If the board, or pieces, lie 
improperly placed, the mistake cfninot be rectifi*^ 
afler mm moves on each ade are played. 2, V\ hen 
a player lias touched a piece, he must move it, unless 
it was only to replace it ; wlien he must say, 
Xadauhf^ or / rrpface. 3, \\{wn a player lias qiiitteil 
a piece, he cannot recall the move. 4. If a player 
touch one of his atlversiry's pii.'ce^ Viitliout !>aying^ 
J*adffHhe, he-may l>e comjMilled to take it» or, if it 
caonot be takisn, to move his king* 5. When a pawn 
b moved two steps, it may be taken by any adver- 
nry's pLiwii^ whk h it passes, and the capturing pawn 
miut be pta<^ in tlmt square orer which the oilier 
leApe* 6. The king eafinot (!astle if he 1ms before 
moTed, if he h \n checks if in eastliog he pa^i^es a 
chec!k, or if the rook iias moved. 7. Whenever a 
player checks liis adversaryV king, he must say Cht^k, 
otherwijie tJie adversary need ni>t notice tlie check. 
I f the phiyer should, on tlie next move, attack the 
queen, or any other piece, and tlien say Cheeky his 
advenary maT replace his iml niove^ and defend his 
king. 8* When a pawn reaches the £rst row of the 
adversary's side, it may be mmtea queen, or any other 
pii'ce the player choose!!, 9, If a lal^e mt^ve is made, 
and is not di^overed until tlie next move Ls compleL- 



ed, It cannot he recalled. 10. The king caimol be 
iQOvetl into check, nor within one sqtare of the ad- 
vert* king, nor can any player move a piece or pawn 
thai leaves his king in ciieck. 

Cfie*M CttUnf ; societies for the piirpcise of playing 
chess ^ and assembling the best olayerii of a place. 
They flouniili moat in France and Britain, btit there 
are many in Germain y. Hiey oHen challenge each 
otlier, antl the cnrae is carried on by letter. 

CHF^'F (called, in anatomical lauguaj^, the 
thorax) Is tlie cavity (»f the liody Ix'tween the neck 
and die belly. The external parts of the thorax me 
tlie skin, tlie breasts, various muscles, and the bones 
whicli form tlie frame of the cavity. These are tlie 
stem urn, running from the neck down die miihile ot 
the breast, and die rins, which are inserted in the 
spine, and arcJied towards tlie hteniuui, with which 
they are firmly connected by memis of a cartilage. 
The parta witJiin U»e cavity of the tliorax arc tiie 
pleuni and ks productions, tlie lungs, heart, Uiyraus 
ghiiid, (fsopliagns, thoracic duct, arcli of the aortitj, 
part of the vena cava, the vena azygos, tlie eightli 
pair of nerveSj ami part of die great intercostal 
nerve. 

CHESTER, or CIIESHIRE ; n county palatine of 
England^ bounded by the rivers Mersey and lime, 
which sepanite it fron» Lanauslure, on the east by tl e 
counties of Derby and Slatford, on the south by 
SluTip^ilure iimi FliJiLsliire. and on the west by Den- 
bighshire, FliiiLshire, and the estuary of tlie llee. its 
fonn is oval, with two projecting necks of hind, the 
one called tiie Wiiral, about twenty miles in length, 
and six in hrearltli, extending into tiie Iri^h sea, be- 
tween tlie ^tuaiieiS of tlie Dee wkI Uie Mersey, and 
Uie other forming part of Macclesfield himdred, ex> 
tendin«f fifteen miles in length, iwid alxmt four in 
breadth, between Derby^shire and Yorkshire* Under 
the luicit'iit Britons, it l(>rmed imrt of the territories 
of tJie t^omavii, inid it constituteii a part of the pro- 
vince of Flavin Crcsariensls of tlie Itonunes. The dairy 
is tlie principal object of attention with the Chcsidiv 
ftimierj mid tiiis comity luis for ages been celebnitcil 
for it?i ehee^e, of which from eleveu to twelve tliou- 
sand tons are made anmifilly. Salt and coal are 
abui»dant in tlii^ county. There are also mines of 
copper, lead, and cohilt. Tlie priiicipal salt-work> 
are at Nantwncli, Middlewich, U insford, and North- 
wicli. The rivers which water Uiis ixmnty, for tike 
muit port, direct their currents northwiml, and dis- 
charge tliemselves into tlie Mersey and the Dee, 
Population of the comity in 1831, 334,410. 

CHEST Ell (anciently />«7w) ; a city and county 
in iLself, i^ituatetl on die Dee,HLM>ut twenty miles from 
the Irish sen, 145 N. Bristol, 181 N. W, London. \\ 
is a bi<ljop's see. The city is square, and surrounded 
by a wall nearly two miles in circumference^ It con- 
tains a catJiedrai> nine piarish diurches, a Ronum 
Catliolie ehopel, and eight places of worsiiip, for 
iiissenlers of dlfierent persuasions. The streets are 
hollowed out of a rock to the depUi of one story bt^ 
neath the level of die ground on ea<'h i»ide ; mid the 
houses have a sort of covered portico rnnmng on frmii 
house to house, and from street to street, level wiLli 
die gTUiind bdiind, but one story abose the street in 
firont. The cafttle h a noble modem stnictiirc, biiiJt 
on tile ^ite of tlie old i'astle, and contains the county 
courts and )aii. Chester lias two yearly fairs, tlie most 
considerable in tlie nortli of England, held on tlie 
fifdi of July and tenth of OcL, ^cli lasting several 
days. Chester may be deemed a sort of provincial 
metropolis for the gentry of tlie neighbi>iuing coun- 
ties, of modejate fortune. Its maritime tmde is dtieiiy 
coast ingj and with Ireland, whence great quaiititiei 
of linen are imported for tlie l"ain>. Besides liiu-n. 
woo<l, hides, tallow, feailiers, butler, provbions, aiiei 
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othiT mMei, af« receircd from Ireland; grocery 
iroai hoadoOf timber from Waies ; hemp, flax, and 
iTDCi finm tbe Baltic ; and ihiit.oil, boriita, cork, and 
wine horn. Spain and Portugal, The eipons are cooJ, 
lead, calanine^ oopper-filates, cast-troa, and vast 
qimnHfin of dieeie. The only manufiiciure of oon- 
tmot h thai of glovea. Um are also inn Ibtiiid- 
i, and arafffliiUs, and some well conducted estab- 
Bifils for ship-bulkling'. The sliop-keepers of 
Ch^er likewise keep up a very profitabie interctJUi^e 
with Nordi Waie<. The port of Cheiler baa been 
much improir ed of late ynrs, but the iliilUng tmwi^ 
tim of the Dee will ne^er allow it to beoonte of lead* 
ing Cdueqaence. Populatioti of the city in 1831^ 

CHESTERFIELD (Pbjup EK^rheb Stawmofe), 
carl of^a statesman, orator, and authorf bom in Loo- 
doQ, in l€&4, stndkd with great snccses ai Cam- 
fcffii^e. In 1714, he made a (oiir tluoiigli Europe, 
and acQuired, partkakriy al Paris, tfatt polisbed 
mce of nannen for which he waa ^s UM u i i h ed. 
cm the aeoeasion of Georgte I., nneiml Staahofw^ his 

rl uncle, procured him ttie juaoe of gentJeman of 
bed^diamber to the prince of WiOes ; and the 
bor<ou|>fh of St Germain's, in Cornwall^ elected him to 
parliaiinent, though he had not yet attained the legal 

XB. At the doae of the first month of hit member^ 
f, he delivered a speech, in which he aalonished 
tfie MicBence by the Ttgour of his thoughts no less 
than by the el^ance c7 his style, and the facility and 
giace of hii demery. He distinguished himself equal- 
ly hi the house of londsj in which he took hb seat 
alter his bther's death. In 1728, he was appointed 
aiBhuMador to Holland, and soooeeded in deUvefing 
Hamif er from the calamities of a war, by which it. was 
thmlened. < >u his return , he was made knifhl of the 

Sirter and lord steward of the hoiiM*t]oldi to (Jeorj^e II . 
e was afterwards appointed loni-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and« on his return, in 1745, reci^ived the place 
of 9e«fetary of state ; biit he soon retired from nub- 
lie afiiffs . and dcfvoted the n^nuiindef of his liJe to 
rtady and the society of his IHeadu Hit taleots as 
an author are displayed in sereml moral, critical, and 
humorous essays, In his pariJaracntary spee«^ies, which 
were printed at a later period, and particularly In a 
collection of letten to his son, whidi are celebrated 
throu|;hout Europe, To the charms of wit and cmce 
he united good sense, a thorough knowled|ge of the 
manners, customs, sod the pohticai oooACkNi of En- 
rope, e2t«iKive mlbf«atioa, a noble and unallected 
cJcfBDoe^ and a style that would do honoor to the 
«MMt experienced writer. A 11 this, bowerer, cannot 
excuse the corrupt moral tone of hk letters. One h 
shocked to hear a ftther recommending to his son 
gmce of mannera as the most essential quality for a 
man of the woHd, and even instigating him to lioen- 
tiou^ irregularities* It must be mentioned^ however, 
in hi«» excuse, that the yuunir nmn to wiMMu theae let- 
ters were addressed (a natum) son, whom he had 
adopted under the name of SroaA^pe^ was remark- 
able for the awkwardness of his manners, and tliat hh 
£ither, who set so high a ^ue on elegance, hope«l 
to inspire him with the same taste, by seiUng the sub- 
ject hi itaiferaiigest light Hb eflbrt$, however, were 
Towaids the close of hb life, Chea- 
f deat uid sutfeTed from other bodily 
a, whkh cast a gloom over his hut days^ He 
mate wUh P^pe, Swift, Bolinglxtike, and 
other distinguished scholars, and an aeqoainiaiice of 
doctor JohmMMi, who called hmt a wit among lords, 
aod a lord among wits, and said of hb letterst tliat 
Ihcy taught the niorab of a proiiiitiite, and the man- 
Semofa dandn^-master. He died in 1773, at tlie 
age of seventy-nme. 
CHB5TKUT, The wmrH chestnut O^w t€9- 



Iomm) is a statelr tree, and is dbtinpii!.hed by hawmg 
spear-ahaned and pointed leaves, with tapering a^ta- 
tures atOie edge. The inwen appear in long, hang- 
ing spikes, or ciustm, aboot the month of May ; avd 
the fruit, wtiich is ripe in September, is enveltMped in 
a husk defended by a great number of compfiraifil 
prickles. Notwithstan&ig the known dHnlililf nf 
the oak, there doa not appear any well aadUfllkalad 
instance of the age of an oak being equal to tint of 
the celelnated c&atmitrtree at Tortworth, in Gktti- 
cestershire, which was known as a boimdary nark in 
the reign of king John, lliis tree is supposed to 
have been then more than 500 year^ old, makisig tis 
age at this time above 1100 yeak. The diaawitr of 
its trunk is fifteen StH^ and it still continues to bear 
fruit. Few forest trees are more beantifid than Ihr 
chestnut. It b true tliat the generality of paanters 

I prefer the oak for its picturesque form ; y«t. Id the 
aodscapes of Salvator Rosa, and other celeh s ate d 
marten; , Hiestnut-4rees are very OQn$|NCUOUs. The 
tiuiber of this tree was fbrmeriy much in use. It is 
frequently used for the beams and niters of hoiisaii, 
and its appearance so nearly resembles that of the 
oak, that it requires the eye of a good judge to dis- 
dab thesn from each other For the hca 
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staves of casks, the wood of the 
t&der^ pecaOarly ezcelleot; and pipes i 
for the cooveyanoe of water under gromd i 
to be more durable than those made of eiliier « 
oak. For furniture^ it may be siaaiBd ao 
what to resemble mahogany. Uop-polesi 
for espalier^, and dead fences, made of yomg- 1( 
nut-trees, are preferred to most others. In An 
it is dueiy used in the manufiirtnre of 
fences. 

CHESTNUT, HORSE. See ihne-CMm 

CHEVAL, A (J^VvnoA); on horseback; 
any object. In a military sense, a body of tnao|» is ' 
said to be <i cheval of a river, if one wing is I '' 
on the nglit and the other on tlie left bonk. 

CH£V^ALX I)E FRISE {Frkflmmd km 
called because first used at the siege of Gr 
that province, in 1658); an armed beam of 1 
Cimbtf or iron, used to defettd the fronts of 4 
breaches, &c. They are usually from Mecn lo cich* ' 
teen feet kmg^ and connected by chains, eoch bfMM 
perforated wuh ssmall holes, to receive rods of amoa 
or iron, pointed at their extnadlles, and* wittn 
moved in any directioB, afimUng a sort of hedgia of 
spears. 

CHIABIiERA,GABAiEL ; a poet, bom at£ 
in the Genoese territory, in 15^. Souad in 
and body, he lived to a great age, and died at Si 
in 1638. His poetical geMus developed itself lata, 
and he was consideiably advanced^ when lie 
to study the poets attentively. He 
Greeks, and particularly Pindar^ his i 
vbom inqiired hha with the dn^ of haiu 
Thus he created a manner and style which i 
gether difierent frvim that of tlie otlier ItaJa 
p^ts, and whidi procureil him the surname < 
ituHwii Pmdmt. Equally socoessAil were kii atl 
to imitate Anacreon ; his cansooets are as easy i 
elegant as his eaBBoni are sublime. He b, b«^ 
the author of several epte, dramatic, pai4oral, i 
other poems. His feme soon spread over all Italy. ^ 
He vbited Rome, snd resided a considefable tioMt at fl 
Florence and Genoa. Wherever be went, he was ■ 
loaded with present; and honours. 

t HIAOIS, or ( in A til X, b a French caav^ 
Uoo of the Turkish word tSmmtk^ or ektnmak^ the 
title of the ffoyal weswBgffi or gcotlemeiMuiMn In 
the coint of the grand i^nor. Tlieir office psftafces 
boili of a dvil and miliary diaracter^ and tliey ait 
as the lierahis and mes se agMi of Ifae i 
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cm A HA MONTI ; tlic family iinnie of pope Piiw 
VH. (q. v»). Like his preilt*i!t'ssors, Ck'iDPnt XIV, 
mid JPjiis \'I., from wtiom iiii* mugeum Pio-ilemen- 
imam ia called, he mi^iwixi^d llie trea«^iires of art in 
the VRticat). The miLveuius e>UiblLslj.etl there by him 
iind during liLs g^qvernujfiii art' raiiwi nfttr him ; bat 
Uiis name Is part it- ula ply applied to Ibtit njllpttioii ut 
JMRjeiit statues and rehef^, which are placed in the 
Mil O^JoiiiUTfi; the museum Pio-Oefnenimum, llie 
selection ancT amingeineiit cjf tliesf were committed 
l« Oinova. Tlie description of ihhi museum (// JUu- 
*m ChmramonH detcHtio td it lustra to da Filippo Ju- 
reih Fixcontie (wins. Ant. Gttaitani^lkc.^ Hom»\, 181 K, 
loL) formis u suppleoipiit to tlie work on th*^ musert 
Pio-CtementinOy published by (jiamb, Jind Kitiiit* Ij'uir. 
Visc!onlL — The eutituice into the mutee CAiaramanti, 
as well as into tlie library of tlie Vaticiiii, is by tlie 
mitsco {Chiammonti) tietle inscrizioni, the muAemn of 
I i reek mid K(»miiii instpiptions, which ure insertetl in 
tlie walk of a lonjs: corritlor^ — a collet!tion which has 
not its equal in Eimipe. The pope t^uswl it to W 
armn^t'd by Gjiet» Miirini. The entranct^ in it is 
thnui^li Uie tog^K of tlie Vatican. Tberv is alt«> a 
liitjUoteca Chiaramonliy contain iiiF tlie whole library 
of canhaol Zeiada, winch has ueen added to the 
A'fltican. 

ClflARl, PiETROj a prolific writer of cometlics 
and novels ; bom at Brescia, towards the bpjrimiijig 
of the 1 8th century. After luivin|^ coiapleled bis 
studies, he entertti the onler of «?e*»olts, but soon 
rkiiiff«J the monastic far the secular life, and, tlim 
licc^omhiif free fnini all official duties, devotixl himself 
solely to letters. He n-^ided at Venire, witli tlie 
title of poet to the duke of Modena, bikI, In tlie 
^|»acc of ten or tweb e years, bn)yght more than 
iijtty comedies on the .slai;e. Chian and Coldoni 
were rivals, but die public adjudgetl the |mlm to tlie 
latter. Cliiiiri'^ dranias in ver^ fill 10 vols.; iliose 
m prose, 4. He is not dpstitute of invention nor of 
art ill the umnagfemi*nt of bis subjects, but liis worLs 
4ir*^ deficient in animation, vi£;our, and hunioiu-. He 
died at BrcM^ia, at a very advanced age, in 1787 or 
1788. 

CHIARO SCCIUJ (on Italian phrase, meaninff 
ciear-chscitre ; m Freach» chir-ij6$cur), in jxiintiiiff, is 
tlie art of judiciouiily tUstributing the iiglits and 
tJuidows in a picture. A composition, however per- 
ftxi in otlier res[>ects, becomes* a piclnre only by 
nitons of tbe cfnaro scuro, which pivei* faitliful- 
ness to the representation, and tlierefore h of tlie 
Jii^hfst importance for the pmriter ; at the same 
time, it k uiw of tbe moist difficult branches of an 
artist's study, l>ecaase of the want of prt^'ise rules 
for its exei:ution. Every art Ims a poiut where 
rules fail, and peniui* only can direct. This point, 
ill the art of pauiting, is tbe ehkiro scuro. I'he 
drawinig- of a piece may l>e ][H'riei't ly correct, the col- 
ourmg may be brilliant and true, and yet the whole 
pJcture remain cold and luird» Thi'i we find often 
the caa© with tite ancient painters liefore llapluiel ; 
and it i* one of the great merits of this sublime 
Uttiit, ttiat tie left his aiaster» far bebiad him in 
cAiiKro tcuro, tlioiigh lie is considered not so perfect 
ill this brancJi as Corregio and Titian, wbo were in- 
ferior Ui him in many odier respects. The mode in 
wbicb (lie lififht aiwl shiide are djstribute<l on any 
sinsrle olsjert in ea*-ily shown by lines siipitosed to l>e 
drawn from the source of the light wliicli is shetl 
over the figure; but chiam scuro comprehends, be- 
sides this, fteml perspt^ctive, and the pro^Rirtionnl 
f*»rce of colours, by whicli objects are ruade to ad^ 
vance or rr-ci^e from tlie eye, produce a mutual 
efiect, and fonii a united and beautiful whole. Chmrti 
scuro requires great delica<y of conception and skill 
ofexecnition; and excellence in this brancliof art i^ 



to be attained only by the stmly of nature and of tlie 
best miisters, — ihifiro scum is also understood in 
another sense, paintings in chiarv scuro iieiag such 
us are paiiite*! ui ligbt and shade ami reSexes oaly, 
without any other colotzr tlian tlie lot^l one of the 
object, as representatlosis of ^ulpture in stone or 
marble. There are aooie fine pieces of tbis sort In 
the \'otican at Rome, by Folidoro da Caravaggio, 
nml on the walls of tiie sttiin^ise of the royal aca- 
demy of London, by Ciprirtiii ami Iligand, 
CHICKEN, MoTKKaCAREv's. See PcircL 
CHlHLlAfiCA; a state or province of Mexico^ 
boiimled E, by Coaghnila, S. by Diiraneo,and W, by 
f iiialua and Sonora* It is an elevatetf district, aiid 
SLiOers for want of water* 

CininrAnirA J a town of Mexico, and capital of 
tbe province tft the same name, on a small branch 
of tJie Conchos ; 180 miles N. W. of Mexico; 
Ion. 104" 30f \\\ ; hit. 28'5(y N. ; population, 11,(100. 
U is surrounded by rich silver mines. 

CHILBLAINS are painful iiifljtmmatory s^vell- 
lags, of a deep piu-ple or leaden coloiu-, to Mluch tlie 
fingers^ toes, heels, and otlier extrame j^arLs of the 
IxMly are subjei't, on being exposeil to a severe de- 
gree of cold. 'Fhe pain is not constant, but rather 
pungent and shooting at particuhir times, and an in- 
supportable itthing attends iL In some instances, 
the skin remains entire; but in otliers.it breaks, and 
discharges a tbin fluid. ^Vhea the degree of cold 
lias be<ii very great, or the application lonje^ con- 
tinued, tbe fUirls affected are apt to mortity, ami 
slough t»ft", leaving a foul, ill-eoiMlitionetl ulcer l>e- 
liiuif Children ami old pieoplc are more apt to be 
tmubled with chilblains than persons of middle age ; 
and such as are of a scrofulous liabit are remarked 
to sufl'er severely from diem. 

CHILDERMAS DAY ; a festival celebrated by 
the cburcli of Home ou tlie 28tli of l>ecend>er, hi 
commemoration of the massacre of the Inrifxents, 
Bourne, in his Antif/uitates fulgares^ mentioiw a 
popular superstition, that 'Mt is very uabickT to be- 
gin any work upon Childermas day.'* Revels^ how- 
ever, were held on this day. 

CIHLE; a country of South America, bfHmded 
N. l>y Buenos Ayres, E. by Buenos Ayres and Pata- 
gonia^ from wiiich it is se[>arat€*d by the Ande«; 
S. by Patagonia, and W. by llie Pacific cx:ean ; 
Urn. (>t)° to 74" W. ; lat. §4" to 45' S. ; al>oijt 140(> 
miles long, and fi-om 100 to 200 tiroud ; squanr 
mdes aliout 200,000. Population stated, in 180e, at 
7^0,000; by Malte^Brun, in 1820, and a Spanish 
journal, at 900,000. Another statement, said to be 
foundeil on a census, makes it 1,200,(KX)^ exclusive 
of mdependent luiiians. It is dtvidwl into two in* 
tendencies, St Jago and Conception, which are 
siibtbYided into thirteen provinces, vii. Copiajm, 
CoquimlMJ, Qui I Iota, Acoiu?agua, Melippa, St Jago 
Rancagua, ColcliBgua, Maine, Itata, Chilian, Pu* 
cliocay, and Hull qui lemu. Tbe islands are Coquim- 
lianes, Mngillan, Tortoral, Pajaro, Masapiero, Juan 
Penifljulea, Mocha, and tlie archipelago of Cliiloe. 
The chief towns are Santiago or St Jago (the oapi* 
t.il). Conception, \'aljianiiso, Valdi^Ha, Chilian, C&. 
qtiimlxi, St FernaJido, and Petorca, The rivers are 
numerous, hot small, and tmve generally rapid cur- 
rents. Some of tlie principid ones are the Maule, 
Biobio, Cauten, To I ten, Vaklivia, Thai via, Bueno, 
and Sinfondo. Chile presents a plain, gradually 
risuig in elevation as it ri*ce«les from tbe ctxist and 
approaches the Andes, Prom this sloping confor- 
mation, it is fertilised and Ixautified by nuineroua 
rivers flowing from the Andes ; and of these, fifty- 
three coimiiiuiicale directly with the Pacific ocean. 
The country, iiitercepteil lictweea the foot of tlie 
Andes and die Pacitic ocM'an, is divideil into two 
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r<jii]ii iHiit*^ the mBritline and mUllancL The mnri- 
Uine jirt is iiitt*rfe|ilt»tJ by tlirferitlgt^iiof iiiouiitiiiiis, 
runniitg pftrullel wiiii (iie Aikk-s, btawetu ^vJl^ch urp 
iiuiiurrau!» wt'il-wtiLerfd valleys. Ttit* uiidkiiid CA>itn- 
iry is ^♦nemlly Itvel, ol'gix^at tVrtility, mid ojijdyiit^ 
a deliijlilfid cliiiuilp. Tiie frcvnt chain of the Atidts 
truverws ilii.' country from xiorlli to south. liiitl pro- 
HeiiU a iiuuib^r of ^uininilSj the heit>]it at wliidi litis 
been estUimied at upwurds of s?«l/)Ot) feet* Anions 
tJ»e Ciiilcttu Andes there are said to l»e fourtpen voE 
caiKJC's in & stabt; of constant eruption^ uml a still 
Ipreatar nuuiber Uiat discharge smoke at Lnt^n'als. 
Chile alxttinds with vp^table^ niiimal, mid nuucnd 
pn>iiuciiuns, Mabi«% ryc^, barliy, i>iilsf\ w'me^ mi, 
fcugaft cotton, and fridti* of viuiou"* l;md.s, lire cidtj- 
vated* It lias iuxiiriaiit pcisturt's, which Wed inuue- 
rous ht'itls of cattle. It is rich m mines of pold, 
silvff, mpptT, tir»^ ami ir*io. All tliu metab are 
foiiud ; also a vjiiicty of enrths aiul prt cioiis stones. 
It is free from iliuigeroiis or veiiomcMis animals, t 
which are so much ihcadeti in hot count nes, antl liiLs 
but one species of small st^rpcol, and that perftilly 
Imnaless^ Tlie climale ir* retimrkably sal iibri oils , ' 
ajid the weather generally sertJie, hi the northern 
provinces, it rarely mini*, iu .stirac parts never^ but 
dews are flbundiint ; in tlie eeatnil p[irt» niiu often 
eontiniieis three or four day.s in siircesMon, followed 
by tifU'L'ii or tM'eiJly days of fiir weather; m the 
southern prov in ee-j) niiits are much more abiindant. 
and often continue nine or len days witljout cessa- 
tion. Ihe miny H'iU^ni commences in April, and 
couiimies lliroagh August. Snow falls nbnnibntly 
nn tlie Andes, but i^ never M-en on tlie eoii>t. 
EnrtJiquake5 are common. Chile was fiirmerly a 
coltjiiy of Spain, but, in IS 10, the pc<iple took tlie 
ptjveninient into Uieir own liands, and, in IHlJit, 
made a ilechimtion of alisoiute iiide|ii'iidence, which 
has l>e<*n hiiherto miuiterruiitetb ami recently iic- 
kuuwled^ed by 4*ortn^L 'Ihe su|jreme autfiority 
%as administered by an elective iiiflgislrate. called 
the su prone dirtHor^ until May, IBZl , when u presi- 
dent was substitutetl, iii imitation of the jifoveromeiit 
of the rnitetl Slates. The Hoinan CnUiolie h tlie 
esUiblLdied religion of Chile, ami tlie clmrcii is very 
rich. There uri» said to be al>4)tit l(J/J(X) monks and 
nuns in tiiis country, and the religtotis insututions 
with Mhich they are conneetetl hold nearly one-tJiird 
of tlie landed prtiperty of die eoimtry* The army, in 
1818, was slated at 8im reiriilar tfuops; tlie militia 
at '^8 J>60 men^ and the revenue at 2,177.967 dollnrs. 
The \\Sirl of Cliile lying simtli of die river Biolno, in 
lat. 3ii* AV S», L!i intiatNted chiefly by Indiana, Tlie 
Anucftnliins. a celebrated and warlike iri1>i% bihalMt 
the Ki^oii lying between the rivers Uiobio and V'al- 
dlvia. They are entliusiit^iciLlly attached to Uberty, 
aikl have never been sulxlued. 

Of tile history of t'hile, pi-evious to tfie middle of 
tlie fifieentli century, notlmig more ts known tlmn 
wluit may be derived from the vague traditions of tlie 
ntitives. In 1535, the J^paniards first visiteij it. They 
were at first retTeivetl by the Cliileans with tlie utmost 
refipect ; but a cnid maasacre of ^ome of their chief 
iui*n, by order of AJnagro^ the Simnb^h general, pro- 
dncctl opposite feelings; and Abnagro, advancing 
inio tlie coiuitry of the Fromancians, was *lefeated 
with loss, when the SpaniarKLv, disgusted with tlieir 
general , and witli the state of aiTairs^ retttmrd to Peru, 
wiiere tliey arrived in 1538. Two years allerwEfds, 
PinifO despatdied Te^Jro de Valdivin, witli 200 
SpuiiBfik atid a nmnerou.* bo<1y of I'enivians, to Chile, 
lor tile purfMJse of settlmg sui'h <li^tricLs a<« lie slioiild 
OCNiquer. \ aldivia succeedi^l in overcoming liie wh 
Bifianice of tlte natives, and fotmdi-d the city of t>an* 
lingo, Feb. 24, 1511. Efo^itihUes witli the mitives en- 
iyed, till Valdiviu^ Itaving setUni Itij power in ilie 



northern provinces of Clnle^ turned Ids arms ag^ni'^t 1 
ihe s<nithern portion of the country. In 1550^ he 
founded the city of Conception, and was soon fif^er* 
wan!*; attacked Ijy the Aniucyiiimw, witli w'hoiii lie 
fought M'veral iKittles, and wa-s fmally defeated niid 
taken pris^iner, Uec- 3, 1,>53. Mmiy battles were 
siibseipiently fought between the Sj>uniard5 and tijis 
Lrilie of iiidiaii* which, though they generally tertm- 
nnied in favour of the former, were destruitive to 
them, and iinpednl Ihe progress of the settJemetitf* 
!n I5i»8^ a geneml insurrection of the AmucuiiJans 
took place ; and, w itli the assistance of tiieir allien, 
tJiey put to death every Sjiaiiianl whom they found 
tuiLside of the fi:>rts. Villanca, Valdlvia, Inipenal, 
tuid several other towns, were attaeketi and Lciken, 
iiinl Conception ami Chiilur were burnt. To aiJd tf> 
tlie nii>foi1«ne> of tlie Spaniamls, tlte DiUch landed 
on die Chiloe Islmals, plundered Chiloe, nnd put the 
Sj>ajibh garrison to the sword. Hostilities were con- 
tinued for many yeiirs wiLliout any eitmordiiiary n** 
suit, Kiicli party seeniid oUstinnte in iLs detennijia- 
tion, ami ear} I committed cruelties and ou( rages, with 
which Uie history of South Auierica is nnhajipily Cuo 
familiar. At lengtli, in 1641 , prelimin,ine*ii of [>eace 
were tinully settled between tlie mfirqiiis of Bnjde^ 
tlien governor of Chile and die Araucaniam, By the 
terms of tlie trejUy, the two nations agreed to sus- 
j>end ht»sLilities, uiul the Aruuf^niameng?ige<l u^ prt*- 
vent any foreign power from biMling on their tejnU>* 
ries. Two years afterwanis, the Dnieli made lui at- 
tempt to settle a colony at Valdivia ; but, hearii;g 
iliat an army of Spaniards and Arauf:»nlitns wertr 
marching agJiinst tliem, they evacuuted Chile. The 
pence between the Spaniartl*, and AFUucaniaiLs livilt\| 
until Um"», when hosiilitiesasi'.iin broke out wilh their 
fonner fury, mMl continued tor ten year* with varioiH 
success. At the eJid of tliis period^ a tbrmal Ux^ty 
wflii made, llo-s peace was more lasting tVinn \X\** 
former, and, imtil tlie beginning of the eigliteentii 
century, the history of CInle presents little iLservui^ 
of rei:ord. Thoiigli tnuiquil for so long a time, Ch*^ 
spirit of the Ar.mcanians was not bra£eii, nor wiw 
tlieir aversion to the Spaniards alialed. In ili2, a 
getiend coie.piracy was formed by tlie nadoiis frimi 
tJie borxlers of IVni to Uie river Biobio. At a fixed 
moment^ when the wat*'ii-fires were to blaze on the 
mountains, tlie Indians wert^ to rb>e agaULst tJie whites, 
and relea>e the country from their yoke. The design, 
however, misciirried: only Uie Amm^aniansi took up 
arrn*t; and, after a short contest^ pence was again 
concluded, in 174^, diui Josef Mftiito, then gover- 
nor, collecte<l the colonists into towas, dividfMl tlie 
country into provinces, ami foundetl several new cities. 
In 1770, an attempt of don Antonio iionzago to com- 
pel the Amucaniaiis to adopt liabits of industry, and 
to associate in townt , was tlic causi? of a new war. 
A t lengili, pence was restoretb one condition of whit It 
was tluit the AmucanilUls should keeji a resident miii- 
isLer at Santiago — a stipulation wliich proves tlieir 
power and importance. 

Cliile npiK^ars to have eiyoyed tranquillity durini^ 
t!ie remahider of die eighteenth century, ai»d, being 
relieved from the hmtility of the AraiM^nians, agri- 
culture and conimerre, which Imd be<*n greatly ne- 
glected, soon revive! b The otTupation of S|ialn by 
the French troops, in I8(>i, causeii a revolutionary 
movement in Chile, as well ai in other parts «»f Spau- 
Lsli America. July ll>, 1810, the president CArra^it 
WHS deposed by tlie native hdiabitantti, aiul a junta 
of government was formed, under the pr»»t4 xt of hold- 
ing the country for Ferdtnand, but w itJi the fc^cn^t 
intention of ulthnat^ly proclaimitif;: iiKlej>endeiice. 
At tills periotl, Uto most active and influential per* 
sons were the iJiree Carrrras^ Rodrwuei. and O'lllg- 
! gvns, tlie goveninient being, in rtamj, exercised Cr 
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11m» Cnm^nis. Tn 1814, Cliile was iiwaclM hy n my- 
uU$>l i\rVAy iVuiii l¥nij uihUt liie coiiiniand r»f j^MWfnl 
Osnrlri; and Uie dftVat of tlu^ pairiuLs al Unn«fi^^iia, 
(let. 1, 18 1 4, compelliMi Uu* It-iidiitg^ imliviihtaU lo 
rnts? llif Aiuk'S, niid serk refu^i* in Hiu'iio** Ajivs^ 
It'aviii^T tJieir ciHml*7 in iwi^sessioii of tlie Spuianls. 
hi IM17» Uje patriots obUiinetl sijixoiirs fmm liiienos 
AjFres, coinimijulrtj Ijy gi'ueral Sfiii Martin, anil rr- 
riiLrrt'J Chile at Lire hi^ad <*f a povvcrfiii IkkIj t»f 
irmips, wlikii deleauxl the Spaniards at Cluicah^ico, 
Fill. t2, ISil, and aj^ain nt Maypu, April 3, 1817, 
and Itiiis j>tTinaiif ally S4*curfHl Llir iiidi'pt'ndearc* of 
pit? coiuilf)'. By die intrig^iips i>f Snn Martia, tlii" 
three Carr**ras ami tlieir friend Uodrifftiez. the lM»st 
men in Chile, wit« slmrae fully raiinJrrfH^^ an<t liis 
fiivuiH'ile, Dim Ik-rnanlo O'flijrgjng, was pbcnl at 
the liKid of tile ^uvpriiiTient, wilii \lm title fif supreme 
i/trecio r. M ea J i w I n I e , Sa n M a rti n , w ith tl iv I i henit - 
uig iirniy, and akJ*tl by a Chilean flef t under h)rd 
Cochrane, iuvaditi IVni in retiirn,and|fave italem- 
fMwary iiiilept^ndenc^e, O'lli^ijins continued to ml- 
lulnister tlie ^njveraiuent ynitl Jim, 23, IB'i'A, when 
he was oom|>elleil to res^iijii the supreme at ithurity, 
<iwinfj ehiefty to tJie dissalWfaction of the people with 
his finanetiil measures. He \vtis suereeiteil hy general 
Ram'ju Kreii-e, the ktter Iw^iiig ap|xiiiitet1 suprenu^ 
d5re€tur. In January, 1820, the airhipelB^i of 
Chiloe, whkh liiul reniauied to tliat time in the Imnii'S 
ti( the Spaniards, surrendered to the gmenniiee^t of 
Chile. But disttirbnnces Imve existeil among the 
A raucanians, on the southern frontier, down lo ttir 
pn'Sent time, occasioning more or less inconveoienee 
Lo Ute Chilean^. In otiier re>|>t*cts, Chile lias Wen 
wholly unmok*sled l>y foreiffri enemies, unless an at- 
leinpt of the exile Oil i«;^g:in?i nptai Chiloe, in ISl'H, 
am Iw consideiTfi such. But the unsettled state of 
tlie gtivernment, and the Mkibihnini^Lration of it^ af- 
fairs, have mipeiled the proiiperity of tlie countiy. — 
III July, IS^ti, the director Freire resigned Ins office, 
uud admiral MiinoeJ Blanco was ap|Hi!nted in his 
place. In May, 1827» the form of the g^ovi'mment 
was chaii^etl, ttud, Blanco havin*? resignetl, Freire 
was npahi ciillt»ti to the head of alTairs lis president, 
Ifiit refuseil to Xte qiudilied ; and the ndminiitration 
of tlie g<ivennnent devolve<.l u\nm don Francisco 
A, Finlo, the \ ice-president. Three ntlempts have 
U'eii made to elfc<t a solid or^tinijaitloii of llie 
government ny means of a fieniumcnt constitution, 
c'ne constitnent enn^jess ussemfiled in 185^*3, an- 
other in 18^4, ami a third in ifi-:H\; Imt neither of 
tliem actYJiaplislied tiie ohiect of their meeting^, and 
111*' com I try is ajritJitinl still between tlie advocates 
of a ceiitml and of a federal con iititiUion. Steven- 
son's Swjif A yim., vol, iii.j Amer* An. Reg., vol, i, 
ami ii, 

C 1 1 1 LIJCOTME ; a post-to\\Ti and capital of Ross 
cottnLy^ Ohio, ou die west bank of tlie Scioto, forty- 
five milefi in a rig^ht line, aiul i*venly according: to 
tin' windings, from its montli j lon» 8ti* 57' W. ; lat,. 
m^ 18' N*; iKipulntion, 2\m. It is pleasantly sil- 
niitnl on the borders of an elevntetl, exteiifiive, and 
fertile plain, regularly laid out, the streets cnissing 
each otlier at nglit angles, and is a flourishing town. 
It conl^-uns a court-liruLse, n jaiU a inArkei-honse, 
three houses of public wor^Iiip, a rone-walk, foiir 
csotton niMuufiictoriefs, and a sti^am mil!. In the vi- 
cinity of the town tiiere are many valuable mills. 

CHILLING WORTH, William; an eminent di- 
vine aiid writer on controversial theology. He was 
bini at Oxford, ui lGi>i, and received his education 
at Trinity sulleg^^ in the university of lliat city. He 
dill not confine his acadwnical stiKlies to divinity, Imt 
also dtsdn^ufshed himself uj» a matliematictan, and 
iidtivated poetry. Metaphysics and religious casuis- 
try, however, appear to have been his fovonrite pur- 



suits; nnd lonl Clrrendon, who was pnrticnbriy in- 
timate with him, celebii'.Les his rare tsJenis as a dis- 
putant, and ssiys he lutd ** contracted such an irre- 
solution and liabit of doubting, thai, by degrees, Le 
gjnew conlident of notlung,'* Tins scepticaf disptisi- 
fion laid htm open to the arguments of a Jesuit, who 
jM-rsrinded Inm Llmt llie church of Home, in t^stalilish- 
iDjr the aiitliority of ilie pope as an infallible judge, 
adonled the only means fijr ascertaining the true rt^ 
bgion. He was ecuivineed by this reasonin^if. and con- 
vert<Hi, bin snb«yequently came to tlie eonclusion tliat 
he had acl*xJ erroneously, ami wrote several pieces to 
justify his second conversion, especially The lleligioii 
of Protestants a safe Way lo Salvation, first pii!j|t3iiHl . 
ill 11^37. Some scruples of con'science, relative lo 
signing the thirty-ulne articles, ftrevented him, for a 
time, from ohtaining chitrch preferment. His scru- 
ples^ however^ were so far overcome, that he made 
the SI I Inscription in tlie nsunl form, and was promotitl 
to tlie ckincellorship of Salisbury, with tlie prelx^ud 
of Brix worth annexed, in July, 16.18. On the civil 
w'ar taking place, Chillingworth joined the king's 
party, and employed liis iM^n in a tn-atis4^ Of the Ln 
lawfulness of resisting ilie lawful I'rince, although 
most intpious, tyninnlcal, and iilolatroiis. This tract 
ivas not^ however, c<munitted to the press. He did 
not confaie himself to litt^mry eiTorts in sup|>ort of 
the royal miisej, liaviug,at the siege ofCloncester, hi 
1(543, acted as engineer. His classical ridding sug- 
gested Uj him an imitation of some Roman laacliine 
for the attack of fortified places ; hut the approach 
of tlie parliamentary aniiy prevented Ihe trial of it 
against the walls of Ghuicester. Not long afler, he 
reliretl to Arundel castle, in an ill state of health, 
and w*as made a fu-iioner on tlie surrender of lliat for- 
tress to Sir William ^Valler. Being removed, at his 
*iwn ref|uest, to Chichester, he died in the episcopal 
I »a lace, in January, Hill, ChillingworLh pul-lished 
sermons and otlier thcfjlogical workSj, of which the 
Ix^st edition is that of doctor Birch, 174^, folio. 

CIHLOE ; a coiLsiderablc islauil in the sonih Paci- 
fic ocean, on the coast of Chile ; Ion, 72<* 45' Vi\ ; 
lat. 4:i° S. ; 140 tailes loug, and sixty, where witlesl, 
Immd. It prfttbicc^s most of the necessaries of life; 
and much amWrgris is found here. The etnlar-lree* 
2TOW to an amazing siw. There are many small 
tslnuds east of Chiloe, in a namiw si^a, culled the 
nrc/iipelttgo of C/nloe^ which separates Ihe island frnni 
the conLinent, I*optilation of the wliole 2<V)0(). 
Chief town, San Carkw. There arc forty-seven 
Lslamis in the arclii|>elngo of Chiloe, lliifty-two of 
lliem inhaliitcd. 

CM I LTERN HILLS ; a range of dialky IiUls, in 
England, in tlie county of Oxfortl, once covered witli 
wcKids, supposed to have l>een, at one time, a royal 
forest. There still remains a nominal ofhce, called 
the sieipartfs/iip of the Chiitem hutuhedx, hi the gift 
of llie crown. By tlie acceptance of tliis, a member 
of the house of commons vacates his seat in jxarl la- 
ment. It is, tlierefore, generally conferred on sueit 
memiiers as wii>h to resign Liieir seats. 

C H IMBORAifiO ; a mnunUiin of Colomliia, in tlifi 
province of Quito, nlM^ut 100 miles S. hy \\\ Quito ; 
lat. aix)ut 2" S, It i?i tlie most elevated summit nt | 
the Andes^ rising to tlie heigtit of 21,440 feet above , 
the level of tlie sea, and covered with perpetual | 
snow gtiOO feet from the summit and npivards. It j 
presents a magnificent spectacle when seen from the i 
shores of ihe Pacific ocean after Hie long rains of j 
winter, when the transiiarency of the air is suddenly f 
increasetl, and its enomious circular smumit is seeni 
projected upon the deep aiure-bliie of tlie e(|uiilorial j 
sky. The great rarity of Ihe air, through which tho 
tops of Uie Andes are seen, adds very much lo tii« ^ 
splendour of the show, uud aids the magical elfect of 
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tts ppffection. Tliis muuiiLiin was BU'*cended, In 1802, 
hy H uinLfokU ftnil Bimplaml, wrlio rtwlitnl lo witliiii 
2140 feet uf llie suiniiiit, beincfjiy Imronietrifal iiieii- 
sufemeiit, iy,300 feet above me level of the sea — a 
^eater elevation Uian ever was laef^H-e at tinned hy 
lunn. Their furtlier asycent was preveuted by a eha^Jii 
600 feet wide. The mr was intensely eotd aud 
piert!iiig^, luid, owinc to its extreme nuity , lilofxl (lozed 
fiT>m their li|js, eye*, ajiil gums, ainl pt*>ijinitioii was 
ditficult, Uue of tlie party faiiiU^d, and all of tJiem 
felt extreme wtakoess. Coiuknihie asceiided, iii 
1745, to the height of 15,815 feet. 

CHIMERA ; a ftibuloiis mooster, lireathlng flames, 
ivitJi the liead of a lioD, tlie Ixxly of a goat, nnd the 
tail of a dragon, wliich laid waxle llie lield^ of Lyeia, 
and was at last liestmyed by Bellerophon, (8ee 
fiipponoui.) Her form is described by die poets as aJi 
laiiiatural mixture of thie njost inconjc^nious parts. 
Therefore the name of chimera is used for a norlde^' 
ecriptf mumnatund produetion of fimey. According 
to some, Chimera waa a volt laio ill Lye La, aromid the 
top of which dwelt lions, fLroiind tlie middle ffisats^ 
ai»d at th« foot poisonous ser]>enis, Belleroplion is 
said io fiQve been the first who rendered tlii^ moun- 
tain habitahle. 

CHlMKy, in horology, k a species of music, me- 
eJmnically produc4il by the strf>kes of hmnmers 
a^iunst a series of bells, tniietl agreeably to a 
pven scale in mu^ic» The hammers are liftetl by 
levers, acted upon by metallic pins, or wooilen jx-g^, 
»tuek ijito a large barrel, which is lunde to re- 
valve by clock-work, and Ls so connei'teil ttitli tlie 
striking |iart of llie eloek-meiLJianikii], tlmt it m -^et in 
motion by it at certain iotervals of time, moally 
every hotir, or every qttnrler of an hour, llie mn- 
Bic thus produced may consii^t of a direct sucei^sion 
of the notes coiisdtnting an octiive, frequently re- 
peatett, orodierwise may W a psalm-tune, or diort 
]iopnlar air in tlie key to wliicli tlie bells are tmied. 
This species of meelmmcid mn.sic most prtibably had 
its origni, like cl*K'k-work itself, in some iit the mo- 
nastic institution^* of (Jermany, hi Uie middle ages. 
The fintt ap|iaratu3 for protlucing it, is said to liave 
been nuule at A lost, in Uie Netlierlauds, ui 1487. 
The ^tme mechanism may Iw adaptetl to act witli 
the large bells of a church steeple, by means of 
wheel*work strong emvugh to raise heavy hammers ; 
or a set of Ijells, of difl'erent diameters, may be nr- 
langed concentrically witliin one another on one 
common axis, sulEriently small to l)e introduced into 
Uie frame of a chx-k, or even of a watch. Tlie 
rhlme meclmnisra is sometimes so cojLstnirted, tJiat 
it may l>e phiyed like a piano, Imt %vitli tlie t^i in< 
>lead of die fingers. 'J1ii^ is covered witli leatiier, 
tliat the blow on the key niBy lie applied more for- 
cibly. DifEciilt as the performance ts, some players 
can execute composition <« coiLsisting of three jmrls, 
oa*l even pro*luce trills and arprggiojt. Hiiniey re- 
lates tJiat the cl lime-player Scheppen, at Lou vain, 
hid a wager widi an able jperfofrmer on the violin, 
that he would execute a dimeiilt solo for the violin 
witli the liells, and won bis ftTiger. Potthe-ff, organ- 
fit and chime-pliiycr at Amstcjdam^ beca.me blind in 
his seventli year, aiuI received tlie ulxive namtnl aj> 
pointinent in hij thirty-first year; and, altliongb 
every key in his ap[jarattis requirt^ a fon'e efpmi to 
a two-pound weight, yet he playiil his bills with the 
fiiciUly of a perJomter on the piiino-forte. Byniey 
Ward him |terft>rm some fugues in il72. 

CHIMNEY, How far tl^e Creek aiwl Ronuui 
arddtects were acquainte^i with the construction of 
dilmoeys, is a matter of thspute. No traces of sudi 
works imvp W'U il'i^overeu in Uie houses itf Pom- 
|>eii, niul Vilnivius gives no niles for erecting tJiem. 
*rhc fint •'crtnin notice of chlmnefs, as we uaw build 



them, h believed lo lie tJiat contahwd in an inscrip 
tio at Venice, over the principtd gate of the Sctft 
Grande di Sta. Maria ddla Ctirt//i," which stutes that, 
in 13 47 J a great many cliimneys were tfirown dov 
by an eartluiiisike, Cbimneys require much ntle: 
tion, to make them secnre aiul prevent their S7nokingJ 
so great an annoyance to domestic comfort. It seenwJ 
at present, to be acknowledged, tiiat it i^ murh br* 
ter to exclude the cold, damp air from tl^ie flues, 
narrowing tlie aperture at the tcq>, than to give ; 
larger vent to tlie smoke, at the risk of admitting al 
quantity of air to rush do^^ll die flue. For this rH^I 
.son, cJiimney-pots are of great i«e. In Prussif^jil 
where tlie arcliitectoral police {Baupt/iiztn) b stiict^l 
great attention is paid to the erectitin of chiniDey3>] 
and to tiie n'gtdar swce{>ing of them, the cJiimner- 1 
sweepers being bound to swftqi tlie chunneys of a I 
certain inmibiT of streets witJiin a regiiiaj- time* | 
The longer a chiiimey is^ tlie more perfect is iu] 
drauglit, because tlie ttjidency of the smoke to draw 
upwards is in prop^irtion to the diflereut weiglit of 
tlie column of air included in a chunney aiui tm equal i 
column of external air. Short < himneys arc liable I 
to smoke, and fire places ui upper storie?i are, thrn«* I 
fore, more apt to saioke diaii tliose in the tower] 
ones. Two fines in die same chimney shoidd noil 
conimuni^'ate with each other sliort of tlie top. Sum« I 
chimneys, in hu-ge establishments in London, lirej 
very remarkable tor tlieir sine. 

CHlMNtn-yWKEl'KRS are, in all countries, inaJ 
state deserving great plly* 'J heir condition in Lon-I 
don has le«i to the establishment of a Society /or 4t^l 
ptrMtdingihe nt^cessittf of climbing-hGyi^by eHmttroging f 
fl new? method of swerpmg chimneyM, and /or itnprm*^ j 
ing the condition &/ chddren and otAerx etfipfoyeU by 1 
ckimnry-*weepers. The subject lias, likewise, o(?cu* 1 
pied the attention of parliameni, and due inve>tjgu« I 
tion luis shown that ttiere are few chimneys wlttcli I 
cannot lie swept as well liy a machine as by lioys, 1 
Most of tlie jjftrticnlars relative to the evils of this 
trade (one of which is ttte incurably cancerous dis- ] 
exises to which tlie lx)ys are very genemily subjetl), 
and the facility widi which a sabstitute may be pro* 
vided for it, nifiy lie found in die Chimney-sweeper** 1 
Friend, or Climl ling- Boy *s Alhutu, by James Mont* 
gomery. In France, tlie little cJiimiieyHm'eeper^ are 
geiienilly Savoyimis. 

CIIIMU ; tlie name of some highly singular and 
extremely interesting ruins near the town of Man- 
siche, in Peru, which are sujifiosed to lie tlie vast 
remains of an ancient city. Himilioldt visited tlieni 
during his travels in Peni, and went into the interior 
of tlie famous GuQca dc Tutedo (burying-place, or 
tumithfg, oH Toledo), die tomb of a Peru v tan princf , 
in wliicli Gan!i Guiierea de Toledo discovered, on 
digging a gallery, hi I57fi, ma'^sive gold amounting 
in viUue to more tlum a qiiarter of a million sterling » 
as is proved by tlie l>ooks of accounts, pre^served vH 
die mayor's office in Truxillo. 

CHINA, The Chiuese empire, bichiding tho 
tribul-ary states, anil tliose nmler its proletlion, con- 
sists of al>out 5;s^5t3,OO0 scpmre miles, witli iJlSf^UOO^OOi > 
inluibitants. t'liiim Prt^per, '* the centn* of die wortd,'* 
cont/iijbi l^l)8,t)00 sqiiai-e mik's (lat, 18» 37'-^ 
41" 85' N.), with Mn>»8t^,000 inhaWtmits, of whfim 
*//MJ(),000 live on tlie water. Among the inhaluttutt^ 
are 3l,00(> sailors, HHiWO foot^iliers, 4I0,0(HI 
horse, 755S military and Dtil 1 ci^'il olficer*. 

Subject to China are Mantcbou (720,800 square 
miles), Moagolia (l>)3.^),Vi!0 squart^ miles), atnl Tuhir* 
fan (57^^75 square miles), I'ntler her prulct^tiun 
are Tliiln*t, BooUni, Corca, Loo-Choo, containing 
logetJier 12^X^12 squart^ miles. Tlie Portuguese 
navigators who ft>llowe<,l Vnsc*» da (iama were t\w 
first from whom tlie EimqM'aiLs obtained I^IeraKy 
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correct iilra^ of the silufltwin, extent, unJ rJiaracter 
of' Uii?. t oimtry. ^iiiee tJiat time, our knowJedge of 
tUiiiia has be<*ii (terivinl frym several araliasstidors, 
who saw Uie r*mrt aiid tlie roaib, from men^lioiits 
who Jiiiil inlisbit^nl tlie subiirljs of one senport (Cai*- 
toil), fliid from nmnerons inis:»ioiiiiries, wlio relflte 
wimt tlipy Jmve M'vn, but peiieraHy witli little dis- 
eneunatlori. iMucli infonnuttuji is to l>e hopetl from 
Ihe Cintoti Re^ster, a [^ajKT which is publlibed 
twkm ft4nontii in Cantoiu* Ttie emperors of tJie 
Maiilrhuu lipiasty, erroneously called Tartan^ Imve 
esttt^iKied tiieir conquests oveT tlie greatest part of 
tJie country fonnerly callttl Indrf^ndent Tartar^, 
tlie iTilmbitants of wbicti are, liywever, not Tartars, 
but most J y Calmucks nod Mongols, The Russians 
bu V V ud va liCitl , «ii tl le utJ le r sidtr, in t« Silieria. Ruaf JR 
ami Ctilna Imve ttms come into contact, on ft Une 
exU^nding from ialte faJt-aii to the nioutli of iJie river 
Amtmr. This extensive frontier b prind|>ally formed 
by the Altaian^ Sayaiiiiin, and Daoiffian momitains^ 
lit iJftoijria, however, tJie Russkms have extended 
tbeir [x>ss<^s.^iolls beyond (he lajit-iiamed mountain.^ to 
the Iwinks of the River Amour, Lake Pulcay, thr 
Akk moimtains, end tJie BeJour momitains* divide 
the ChineM' riiipirc, on ttie west, from tlie Kirg^uiseSj 
Usl^erkn. and utiier indi^i^H^mli-nt Tartar tribes. While 
the Chine,se tbminioas pxiend to the confines of Asia- 
tic Rassia, on the iiortJi and mirlli-west, on the west 
aiMl south-west lltey extend over the immense re- 
gions of Thibet, iiiid aliiio«it rp^ch die EngLiirti teni 
Umi^ in Bfu^B^BL On tins side, China b divided 
frnm India by' the small coimtiles of Sirinag^ur, Ne- 
potd, and others, and by the Garrow mountains. 
Farther to tJie t-ast, the Burman eni|jire bounds on 
the Chrnese prtjvincc of Yiui-nflu. In tlie south, the 
empire of A iiani and the provinces of Laos and Ton- 
qiun toucii its borders, Ihe Eastern ocean^ witli the 
gulf of Corea, wastips the coasts of China for an ex- 
Irnt of 36(X) miles, from tlie Tonqiiinest* frontier to 
tlu' mouLh of tlie river Amour. To tlie stmtii are the 
Chinese and Yellow seaSj and the gulf of Tonquin. 
The channel of FonnooB separate Oie ij^iand of tliat 
name from tlie contiiK'Ut. The Blupimd Vpllowseas 
flow, tJie former h«tween Cliina and die islantls of 
lAXhC\]AMy and Japmi, the latter between China and 
Corea. The sea uf Japwi extentls from Corea tjj the 
river Amour: at tJie extreme point, it goes under tlie 
name of the channei ef Tariary. 

China Proper is boynded on tli€ east by the East- 
rrii ocean ; on the nortfi, by the immense wall of 
Mongolia and Mancliooriji, which luis been liuilt 
more tluui *^000 years, and is 1600 miles in lengtli, 
tJiirty feet high, and filleen feet thick on the ti>p. To 
tlie weiit, political limits are prescribed to the wan- 
derings of the Calmucks or Kleutlies of Hoho-Nor and 
fif tlie Sifiins* To tlie sotiih, the boundaries of the 
Chinese eiaptre aiMl Chhia Proper are the same. 
Chnm Proper contains 15732 towni», the principal of 
which ire Pekin, Canton, and Nankin (q. v.); 1193 
IbctresMi, 2736 temples, tmn convents, tliirty-two 
imperial palaces, &c. It is dividctl into fifteen pro- 
vinces. Two cJimns of mountains extend tlirough 
the coimtry ; the one in tlie south-east , the otlier in 
tli« nortJt-west. The former extendi between tlie 
provinces Quang^, Quang-tong,andFo'Kien,on tlie 
houih, and die provinces iToo-Quang and Kjang-^i on 
tlie north. Its original course is from west to east, 
but, after readiixig tlie limits of Fo-Kieiij it turns to 
tlie nortli-eait. Tlie pruidpal cimin is diJ^cult of ao> 



• A muMenixi, to be called Thf British Mu%evm in China, 
ji iti fttNtttci lu the CADton Restorer, it abotit to bet entab- 
tiified jtmoDg the BritLiib rvidtfRta in ihM city. Herbapfl. 
ili44 ia»ntiitiviii, ftlio^ will caatritiLite \a ealtxge our kiiow- 



cess, particularly in tlie provinces of Ivot^itCheou 
and Quang^^^ owing to ttie savag« tribes by wlijcli it 
Ls inhabited. Travellers have only examined the 
little mountain MeUine;, which rises 3000 feet above 
lake Po-ya2ig. TJic heights to tlie nortli-west arc 
rather a succession of terraces than regular chains of 
mountains. The province of Shan*si is full of moun- 
tains, which appear to belong to a chahi extending 
from the lianks of the river Amour, traversing tlie 
whole of Mongolia- They are almost entirely com- 
posed of perpendic'iilar rrirks. The province of Shan- 
Tong consLsis, principally, of a mountainous penin- 
snia. The^e moiintaiiis contain coal mines, ana form 
a group entirely detiiched from tlie other Chinese 
chains. The largest plains are in tlie province Kiang- 
Nan, between uie two great rivef^ Hoang4io and 
I'ang-ts^Kiiing or Klang-Ky. The former, or tlie 
\ el low river, rises from two lakes in the country of 
tlie Calm ucks of Holio-Nor; the latter, or tlie BJue 
river, rises somewhere in tlie nortli of Thibet, near 
the desert of Gobi, Botii descend tapklly from tJic 
table-lands of central Asia, and each ei>countera a 
clmin of mountains which forces it to descrilie a long 
Circuit, — the Hoang-bo to tlie norUi, tlie V'ang-tse- 
Kiang to the soiith,-~afler which tliey again apprtiach, 
and terminate tlieir courses witliln a distance of \m 
miies of each other* HesiiJcs thcse^ there are tlie 
Fuen-ho, the Moei-ho, ami the Hoay-lio^ whicli empty 
into the Blue river ; the Yalon-Kiang, wliicii is ab«jut 
(iOO miles long, the Tchoo or Yang^Kiaiig, the La- 
Kian^, and tlie Yuen-Kiang, which flow into the Yel- 
low river. The Yuen anJVoo flow into the Blue 
river througli two lakes. The lloan-Kiang in the 
south, and the Pay-he* in the nortli, are imconiiected 
with tile two great rivers. The former fiilla into the 
giilf of t anion, and tlie latter into the gulf of Pekin. 
These, and innumerable other rivers, united by nu- 
merous canals, are of incaJcHilable advantage to agri- 
culture and inland navigation. The princq«d canal 
Is tl»e Imperial t^anal, 1400 miles long, which forms 
a water communiciiUon lM*tween Pektn and Canton, 
witli an interruption of only one day's journey. Chma 
also alx>unds in lakes, particularly the province of 
Uonqiiang (whicli signifies the cnuuirtf of inke$). The 
Poyang-hoo, according lo Stauntim tlie largest lake 
in China, is, acconiing to Du llalde, oidy nuiety^fise 
miles in circimiference. 

In a country of such va^t extent, the climate must 
necessarily lie very various. In the soutli, near tlie 
tropic, tlie heat is excess^ive, but it is moderated by 
tlie influence of the periodical winds. The nortliem 
and western ^Kirts are much col tier than the rountries 
of Etirope situatetl in the siime hititude, owing to the 
f^evalion of die hind, to the nature of the soil, which 
is filletl with saJtpetre, and to the snow, which, dur- 
ing the greatest part of the year, covers the centnil 
mountains of Asia. 

Agriculture, in China, is in a very flotuishing con- 
dition. The princijsal production is rice. In the 
nortli -westen I pmnnces, which are too cold and too 
dry for its protloction, its place is supplied by wheat 
and otlier grain. Yams, |iotatoes, tmiiips, Ijeans^ 
and a species of white cablioge {peism}, are Ukewise 
prodiict?d* Arable land is rullivatetl witliout uiter- 
niption, the pmctire of &llo\%nng lielng unknown. 
Even the steepest hills are brought into cultivation, 
an<l artificially watered. The manner in which the 
dwellings of the tieasantry are situated, not being 
collected into villages, but scattered through the 
cmmtry, contributes greatly to tlie flourishing state 
of agriculture. There are no fences, nor gates, nor 
any sort of precaution against wild beasts or thieves. 
The women raise silkworms and spin cotton • they 
also manufacture woollen stuHs, and are tlie only 
weavers in tJie country. The honours conferred im 
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Bfifrictilture by tlw Chiupise i^oveminejit are generally 
kiKJwn. Every y«ir, on liie 15lli tby ot tlie first 
tuucin, the emperor repnir;*, in greiit state, to b 
rertain field, »cconi|jiirueii by tlie princes mul the 
priiieipal officers » pn>str«tes himself, and touches liie 
ground nine lime?? wiUi his bead^ ui honour of Tien, 

I Sie (ioti of heaven j he proDOunces a prayer prepared 
by liie eoiii't of cereinonies, invoking the blesNing of 
tJic (ireat Being ou hi^ labour and that laf his people. 
Tlien, as the liigh-priest i»lf tlie empire^ he siieriUees 
ti bullock U> h«fiveii» as the fountain of all j^^ood. 
W iukt the victim is offered an tlie altAr^ a plough, 
clmwa by a pair of oxen, highly omamexiled, i^ 

I biottcht to the em{H.'ror, \rho throws a^ide his bti- 
ft^ftim robeSj lay^t bold of tlie handie of tlie plough, 
aiMi opens sevenil ftimows over the wiiole field. Ihe 
principai maiKhiniis follow liis example. Thefestiv&l 
V loses witli the dijitribntion of money and clotli 
amongst the peasantry. In ilie same manner tlte 
emperor again comes to sovr the seed. In the pro- 
viocei, the viceroys perform tiie same ceremony on 
tlie same day» In tlie culti\'ation of trees, tlie Clii- 
ncae have made comparatively little progresi. They 
have many fniit-ti-tM^N. but have done little for their 
improvement. Ciraftintr b not rommon. Currants ^ 
raspberries, and, aecnrdimg to some, olives, do not 
grow In China, But nature lias conferreti on thji* 
country other treasures, such as the tea-plant, from 
which tlie Chinese derive ijamease profits, tlie cani- 
phor-tree, the ahx\, the sugarcane, tbe bEunboo, in- 
digo, cotton, riiubarb, tlie vamish-tr€»e,i!oap-tre!c, tal- 
low-tree, lime, wax-tree, and tlie ii-tchi. The Chi- 
nese Jiave all the domestic animals of i'urope and 
^\merica, aruought wliich the hog is the roost nuiaer- 
ous. The camel h the usual beost of burden. The 
wild aniiaals are tlie elephant, the rhinoceros, tlie 
tiger, the musk-ox, several kinds of apes, tiie deer, 
the wild boar, Uie fox, &c, Potdtry alxnuids in 
Chifm, particularly dticks. Several sorts of birds are 
*li«tinguLslietl fur tlie riciiuess of tlieir plumage, such 
a« the gold and silver pheasants, and the peacock 
with spurs. Cireat r|uanilUes of fish are found in tlie 
waters. The gold-hsli ore tliei*e, as with m, kept as 
wi onianieiit. Amongst the insects* of China, the 
Mlk\» orm, which Ls fomid in all parts of the counlry, 
and appefifs to Ije iiiiligenous, in die principal. Of 
Ujc m'meral prtNiuclioiis our iiifornmtiun is very im- 
wrfecL Silver mines are abimtUint^ but tliey are 
little worked. The gold is, for the most peul, ob- 
tained from Uie sands of the rivers in the provinces of 
Sr-lchueii and \ un-nan ; bnt gold and silver arc not 
coined. I'lfteaagne is a metallic substance jkt^^uiiar 
to China, whlcli is usetl for tlie manulacture of ves- 
sels and utensiiSf ond wluch some buppose to !» piu^e 
jtiiK', and otiiers an artificial composition. China pro* 
duct« a peculiar kind of copper ; also arsenic, iwiich 
quicksilver (in Yuaman), but little leml mid tin. Of 
valuable atones, it afibrdid tlie lui^is hizuli. tlie rurk- 
crystatf the loadstone^ and various kinds of iiuirble, 
of clays, tile ]xirrelaiu clay k the oidy kind we need 
mention. Salt is a profitable iaono|joly of the go- 
vernment. 

The features and the shape of the skull of the Chi- 
nesse pmve their ilescent from tlie Mon;;ols ; but a 
Ti^idejioe of mmiy centuric!* in a milder «"liiiwite has 
fnituentd their diaracteristic marks. A Ciiiuese wo- 
iiuui ts proud of her beauty in proportion to the smail* 
ue» of her eves, the protuberance of her Ups, tlie 
bnlcnasojid blacknesji of her hair, and tiie smalluess 
•if hcribet The hu»t completes Uie Chincw idea of 
beanty, and is obtained by prfssure and hindering rJie 
>:ri»wtJu By tlie mejt^ ooqiulence, as Uie sign of an 
i.i*y life, 151 ncanled with respect. Lean people are 
tttfiiidered vuid of udrnt. The higher chub's allow 
lW iiuiU of Uieir lingers to grow^ some on one hand 



florae on both , and dye tlieir iMiir anrl beards biork. 
The Chinej4! possess the usual virtues and v^oea of 9^ 
slavisli, industrious!, and conimercinl people. 

The gos'cnunent is an absolute monarchy » bstt ihm 
mxindaiins aiul tribunals are permitted to make ti^. 
spectful reu)onslnuices to tlie emperor, llie einperar 
callci himself hoft/ son o/ heaven ^ Mofe guartiittn if ihm 
earthy and father of his people. tJe is obliged to oe- 
ciipy himst^lf constantly widi the atlairs of state. He 
luis tliree wive9,of whom only one bears tlie title mid 
rank of empress. He resides, generally, in PekJn ; 
in summer, at Tcliehol. OHeriugs are made to his 
iuaige uud to Ids tliruue ; hh person is worshipped ; 
bis subjects prostrate themselves in his presence. 
The eniiHTor never appears in pubUc without afOOQ 
lictors, liearing cliaiiis, axes, and oilier instruments 
clianicleristic of Eastern despotism. The revenue is 
estimated at 1 ^,000,000 dollars , and consists^ chiefly, 
in the productions of the soil. It is raised by a land- 
tax, by duties on imi>ofts and exports, and on aiftkles 
uf inienial commer*x% and by a poll-tax ou every 
person between the ages of twenty and sixty, Tim 
Chinese nmiy is very numerous, consistioff of i 
OCK 1,000 men, but does not appear capable of ] 
iog the irregular Asiatic troops, mucli less European 
soldiers. 

The Clunese nobility is of two kimb, the dignity 
of tlie one beiiiff personal, that of the otJier ofiuiaL 
Of tlie tbrmer there are five degrees, the three firet 
ofwiiichare conterreii only on the rebitioas of the 
empcTOr, and are geuerally traaslaitHi by tli« tifm 
prince.. These princes are Ixnuid to live within the 
precincts of the iinperifil |»ibice. The personal no- 
bility Ims precedeia-e over tlie maifikrins, or odficial 
nobility. The rank of tlie mandarins is indicated by 
tJic ctdotir of tiie buttons on their caps, Theiv are 
iikewise titdiu' mandiuins. 




There are, hi all, from 13,000 to 11,000 civil 

darins, calletl ^aeem©r#, an*l 18,0(X) military ma 

ruis. The former are divided into nine, tlie hitter 
into five classes. 1 he higlii'st botly of otHcrrs iu the 
empire Is the council of tlie ministerial mandarins. 
Theie tnoMci business witii the emperor. Subonll- 
nate central authoriUes are, 1, /^i^ (gvaidof civU of- 
ficers), whidi proposes pardons to ttie emperor ; a, /fe- 
/>« (ministry of finance); 3. Li-jm (court of ceremonial); 
■*• /'»«^7>M (council of war); 6. Hmg-jm (ministry of 
justice, mcluditig Am^^m. or that of arviiiU'dure). 
In every proviiae, a nuindnrin a governor^ with r 
i^uiiol to xvaieh over his actions amrexecute his com 
mauds. There are courts of justice in the di^rail 
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toiv'iB. The ceremonial dress of the mandarins is of 
ciubroidffed satin, with a coTerinjor of blue crape. 
Badges^ indicating the civil or military rank of the 
wearer, are embroidered in front and on the back. 
The right to wear a peacock's feather on the beck of 
the cap is equivalent to a European order, and is 
conferred as a particular mark or fiivour. The fol- 
lowing cut represents the costume of the body-guard 
of tlie emperor. 




Chinese Bodf-Guard. 

The pretended wisdom of the Chinese laws may be 
characterised in a few words : — they are good police 
regulations, accompanied with good lessons on moral- 
iiy. They ^ve to the emperor, aswell as to the manda- 
rins, unlimited power over the nation, which considers 
blind obedience to superiors its first duty. Innu- 
merable ceremonies perpetually remind it of the 
distinctions of rank. (See tlie Chinese CeremonkU, 
in verse, Macao, 1824.) In intellectual improve- 
ment, this nation has long been stationary. This 
is partly owing to the love of antiquity common 
tliroughout Asia, partly to the want of intellectual 
communication with other nations. This is princi- 
iially prevented by the difficulty of their written 
language, whicli is not, like ours, formed of letters 
ana syflables, but of characters. (See Chinese Lan- 
guage and Literature, at the conclusion of this ar- 
ticle.) Mechanical skill has been carried to great 
perfection among them ; their industry in the manu- 
facture of stufls, porcelain, lackered ware, &c. is 
astonisliing, and can only be compared with their 
own labours in digging canals, in the formation of 
gardens, levelling mountains, and other similar works. 
Many of our most usefiil inventions are to be found 
among them. They printed books, before the art 
was invented in Europe, with characters carved on 
wooden tablets, which b their present practice. 
Tiiey also used the magnet before its use was known 
to us : but they have remained &r behind us in the 
art or navigation, on account of their ignorance of 
siiip-building. A short time ago, a translation of a 
Cliinese treatise on navigation, oy one of their naval 
officers, was published, which showed an utter igno- 
rance of this art. The moniunents of China luve, 
perhaps, been, on the whole, too much praised. Yet 
we must acknowledge our wonder at their great 
roads, their immense single^arched bridges, their 
pyramidal towers, but, above all, at their great wall, 
failed, jn Chinese, Fan^i-Tchmg (the wall of 10,000 
I.i). which traverses high mountains, deep valleys, 
and, bj means of arches, iride rivers, extending 



\ from the province of Shen^Si to Wanghay or the 
Yellow sea, a distance of 1500 miles. In some 
places, toprotect exposed passages, it is double and 
treble. Ine foundation and comers are of granite, 
but the principal part is of blue bricks, cemented 
with pure white mortar. At distances of about 200 
paces are distributed square towers, or strong bul« 
warks. 

The national character is the result of their at* 
tachment to established customs. The manner of 
living is prescribed to each rank by invariable rules. 
The Chinese abstain almost entirely from spirituous 
liquors : tlie use of tea is general. Their principal 
article of food is rice. Polygamy is permitted to the 
nobles and mandarins. The emperor maintains a 
numerous harem. Women are kept in a sort of 
slavery. The peasant yokes his wife and ass toge- 
ther to the plough. The Chinese pay a kind of 
religious worship to their ancestors, and perform 
certain ceremonies around their tombs. Respect 
toward parents is a duty inculcated by their religion 
and laws. The prhnitive religion of China appears 
to have been a branch of Shamanism, the foundation 
of which is the worship of the stars and other re- 
markable objects of nature. This ancient religion 
Jias been supplanted by the doctrines of more modern 
sects. Among these, the principal are the sect of 
Cong-fii-tse (Confucius) and of Lao-Kiun or Tao-tse. 
The Duik of the nation has embraced the religion of 
Fo (see Confucius, and F0), which was brought from 
Indki. The religion of the emperors of the Tartar- 
Mantchoo dynasty is that of the Dalai-Lama. (See 
Lama,) The following represents the costume of 
Chinese lamas or priests. 




For the propagation of Christianity in China, see 
Missions. The discovery of a conspiracy against 
the emperor, in 1823, gave rise to a general per- 
secution of the ChrisUans, which, however, termi- 
nated in 1824. According to the accounts of the 
French mission in CJiina, Uie number of Christiana 
in that country in September, 1824, amounted to 
46,287; there were 27 schools for Christian boys, 
and 45 for Christian girls. In the year 1829, two 
Chinese Christians were brought to Paris; they 
spoke Latin, as most Christians of that country do. 

The principal mart of Chinese commerce is Can- 
ton (q. v.). Opium, although a contraband article, 
is imported to a large extent. In 1830-31, the 
quantity of Indian opium smuggled into China, 
amounted to 18^760 chests, value i&2>580,ono. TIm 
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rliief export h tea. llitliPrtti Britain has l*t*fii rn- 
lirely Bupplieti witJi tlm tirticle tlirotigh the mttliiun 
t*f LliL' Ijost India Company ; but in ApriJ, 1834^ tliLs 
monopoly ci^ased, aiid the trade to Cluna is now 
0}»eiu (See Eetst India Compttny, and Tra Trade,) 
C hiiiese merdianLs are by no means disjiiii^iisJit^d 
for honesty in their dealings ; but tlie biglier c'!a<s of 
them, or tlie hotig merdiiUiLs, eqmd any Earojieaiii 
in prabity. Some of these uniass immense fortunes. 




Chinese Mcrchanit^ 

The ondemt liistory of China is enveloped in dBrk- 
ncfiS iukI fable. According to tradiiion, China was 
governed^ for many niillions of years, by the /jotis, 
Tien-Honn-Chi, and tlie fahulous lamilies of kijigs, 
Ti-Hoan-Clii, Kiphu-Tohu-Kt. Amongst tlie latter 
was Fo-bi, Uie lawgivtT of the Cliiiiese, and U-ti, 
under whose feniity eomniences^ witli tlie rei^n of 
the felebmted Yau, tlie work en 11 cm! the Shu-kin^ ^ 
from whirli the Chinese tierive tin ir early history* 
Hut tlie Jiistonc:il ehnnirter of this Ixjok ciuinot hear 
eiitii'jsm, l*he royal families of thiji olij^cure period 
are the Kia (all ITtiT B. C), Slian^ (till ll'iL>). 
Chew (till :i&8). Wu-wanjar j^ invarinljly considered 
tlie fotnider of tliis last dyniisty, but tlie aecotmts of 
its e^st^ihlisliment diiFer, Aerordiiig to one account, 
dip native-'* of the interior detlimned Chew-sin, the 
hjiit of tlie prct^edin^ dynasty. Act'<jrdinjf to otliers, 
Wu-¥niiij|^ eame, with fin army of foret|rnen*j from 
die vest, and intrtKitjctHl civilization iunongMt tlie 
natiTes. After tlie establi^diment of tliis femily, 
Uiere is a long chasm hi tlie historical records. This 
tlie Chinese writers lill witli failles, lender tliis dy- 
niiEty is Uie Chew-kew» or f»eriotl of fighting khi^, 
who ruled over many little nei^hhonring stales^ Mid 
were continually at war with nicli otJier (from 770 
till ^20 B. C). At lengfth, a Chinese hero, Chi- 
hoong-ti^ of tlie princely hoiLse of Ting, luade his 
nppcarance, in the age of Ilnnnibel, and with him 
eommraced die hout^ of Tsin (from 1J56 till 207 B.C .) . 
He extirpated all tlie r»etty princes of tlie branch of 
riiew» and nuiitetl the whole of Cliina {241). He 
built the great wall as a protet^tion against the Tar^ 
tan. The empire wm again disniemoeretb alter his 
deith^ nnder his son I ll-slu, but wns re-united, ten 



later, hy Lieu-pane:. He adopted tlie new 
tilling of ihng, and founded the dynasty of Hang, 
which reigned till A. J>. 2tn, and was divided 
bito (he western and eastern Hang [Si-Hflng, from 
B.C. !^17 to A.IJ, 1^4, and Tong^lunig, from A.D. Jf4 
till 2'l<t). Ihr |iririce!4 of t hi'* dynasty extended their 
coutiiieata con*^idembly to llie west, ami took pttrt in 
Uie naOn of Central Asia. The retigkm of Tao-tse 
prevBiM during tlieir asseendency ; iind in the same 



perioii Judidsm was iutix>duced into China. In tl*« 
course of time, tlie princes degenerated, and^ undr r 
I ] ien-ti, China was divided Into three kingdoms (^^0), 
whidi were u|!^Ln united by Wu-ti (i?8t)). He was 
tile founder ot the fiiniily of Tsin (26o — 420). The 
sovereigns of tiiis fiimily were bad rulers. The last, 
Koug-ti, was detJiroaed by Wu-ii, founder of the 
Song dynasty (45;0- — 479). A short time before this, 
a separate kingdom was fomuHl io die soutiiem 
provutces (3.S6), called IHai, or tlie five Amities, 
The Songs were likewise sovereigns of little worth. 
\^'hilst the whole aspect of Eintij^e was changed liy 
tlie general em ignition of nations, two empires wenp 
formed in China, witli the extinction of the dynasty 
of Tsin- -one in the norllt (3St}), and the other in thi* 
soudi (420) ; the latter of which was likewise called 
U4ai^ or the empire of tlie five families, tn the " 
ter reigned successively tlie lamily Song (till 
Tsin (till 50*^), l.ang (till 537), Tclnn (tilTsSQ) 
^till t>19). The nofdierti empire (386 till 567| 
iomided by the Goli Tartiirs, who conquered 
northern part of China, and was goveTiied by 
dynasties, — two native and two foreign^— vii, 
Coei^ of die race of To-|ja, and the Ifew-ClieWj of 
die race of Sien-pi. o. The dynasty of Goei reigned 
from 3SG dU 656 ui three bninehes (Yuen-Oo<a till 
534, Tong-Goei till 650» ami Si4ioei or the western 
Goei, tiir550) ; L die dynasty of IVTsi (die north- 
ern Tsi), from 550 till 657 ; c. the dynasty of Hew- 
Chew (the hist Chew), from 537 till 681 ; d. die 
dynasty of Hew-Lmig (die last Laui), from 654 till 
387, \'ang-Kien dedironed Hew-Chew (58l)» con- 
quered the empire of Hew-Lang (587), of die Tan 
(580), and founded the dynasty of Soui. The seoond 
emperor of this dynasty, Yang-tt, was dethnicied by 
Li-ien (617), who fotinded die femily of Tang, which 
maintained itself 3(J0 yennj^ and resided at Sia-gan-fii, 
in Shen-si. During the reign of die first eni{»erori 
of tills linei particularly mider Li-ien*8 learned son 
Tai-tsong L (0!?6), China grew^ very j>owerfid. But 
his successors gave tJirmsedves up to pleasure, and 
were entindy governed by dieir eunuchs. Interaal 
distmctions were the eonseqnenci's. The last em- 
peror, Tclmo-si«en4i, was drdmuied by Shli-wen, 
who foiaidcd the dynasty of Hehu-Lang (907V* This. 
as well as the mioDeeding dynast ie;) of ]lellti-Tang' 
({>Sf3),Hehu-Tsta (930),Hehn-i fan (94(i),Hehu-Tchew 
(957), was of sliort duration. These are calJenl 
Hehu-V-iai, or die five last ftmiilies. After this, 
China was torn l)y internal eoniiiotions, nnd almost 
every province had a separate ruler, when, in ift»0 
die people elected die able S41iao-t^uimg-Vu emperor. 
He Vi-as the founder of tlie dynasty J^ing, or Song^ 
which iTigned till 1271>. His immediate successors 
rf'sembleo him, yet the coimtry sufTeri^d considenbly 
by llie devastations of the Tartars. Under Yio- 
tS4>ng (101:^), the Chinese were forcetl to yMj tribute 
to Uie Tartar Leao-tsing, U hey- 1 song overthrew 
tlie empire of Leao-tsang (1 101); lujt the Tartan 
pfwsessed Uiemselves of the whole of tlie nortli of 
China (Fe-eheli), 11S5. Kaotsong 11. was their 
tribular)% and reigiu»d over die Konthera provincf* 
only. Cnder the emp4*ror Ning-tsong, die Chinese 
foniied an alliance with (ienghis-Klinn, and the NJq- 
etieng submitteil to this great conqueror ( 1 18()). But 
the Mofipol*! themselves turned tlieir arms against 
China, and Kulilai-Khan snbjecte<l them, after the 
death of die kst emjH^ror, Ti-ping (l^iaO). Undfr 
die Tang dynasty, arts and sciences IkMirislked In 
China ; sevi-ml of the emj^terors diemselves were 
learned loen. The Chinese authors call the Mon- 
golian dynasty of rm|»erors Yuen (from 1279 till 
VMiH), and Kubhii-Klian is by diem calle<! SAf4wm, 
This \nis the first time diat Uie whole of (Tiinu wns 
snlyected by foreign princes. But the coiiqijerofm 
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rmSitmtd UiPimseUes entirely to Ujc Cfiinese cus- 
tolM^ aiid leti tlic l&M's, maniici*s, liuil religiiia of the 
cmtnbry undmngecJ. Most of the emperors of Lliis 
line wetv able princes. Hut ufier the iJeatli of 
'i'innir-KluiJi, or Tsiiig-Tsaiigj (Tonierlaiif), 130T,anil 
still itiure after tliut of Yeirf>iHTmiiir-Khiin, or Tai- 
tiij^ (1318), divisions in the jnjperial fiimily fri^ 
cjiiently occaaioniHl Lutenml wars, wiiicli wpakeiit'd 
ttie strengtii of Uie Mongols. The Ctmn?j»e Cliu 
ttKik yp arms rigaiiist tlie voluptyous I'oka-raur- 
Ivluin, or Slitni-ti,. ivuii tlie Mongol iaji grandees bi> 
cmiie tlis-idt'd among themselves. TokB-mur-Khan 
fleit into Mongolia (lU(i8), yrhere he died {I3;l)). 
Jib son Bisiirtkr fixed his petkkiice in the irndent 
Mongoiina capital Kamkorum, and was the founder 
of tlie empire of tlie lialka.s, or iiorlhem Yuen. 
Thii stiUe did not remain long miitt^^l ; biit^ after the 
death (if Tokoar-TinniP (1 JUO)^ eneh Jiorde^ under its 
own kijan. lie* ame independent ; in consequence of 
whicli, tliey wi re^ with few exceptions, constantly 
kept in siibJ<H_"tion to China after tiiis period. Chy, 
n ft env link called Tat-isao IP'., a private individual » 
but worthy of tlie diroiie, deliveretJ hb country from 
tJie foreign yoke, and fouudttl tlie dynasty of Ming 
{18G8 till lt>44), which gnve Uie empire sisteeu 
sovcn'igns, mf»«t of whom were men of merit. On 
tii« frontiers of the empire, ti»e reroiiins of die Mud- 
fihiie Tartars^ now called Mantchom, still existed. 
The fmperor Shin-tsong iL gave tliem hinds in the 
pfovitice of Leao-tong; and, when nn attempt vfum 
ninde* soon after, to exjiel them, tln-y resisted sue- 
ee>>tiilly, aiitier their prince lajt'iu, and obUiineti 
possession of Leao-toiig; uikjii whidi their eliief 
assumed tlie title of emperor. He contijiue*! tlie 
war during tlie reigiis of tJie Chinese emjierors 
QT]Bii4song and Ni't^ong, luitil his deatti. His son 
Ta-lsoDg succeeded Ijini, and lloai-tsjonij, a gocatl 
hut weak prince. Vins tlie successor of Hi4s4:»ng on 
the throne of China. On the death of Ta^song, tise 
Tartars did not appouit any one to succeetl him^ and 
disco tj tin uetl tlie war. Hut in China, Li-tching ex- 
cited an insurrection, dining w^hich ttong-l*uan put 
an end to his life (101 4). Li-tchi tig's opponents 
called in tlie Mantchoos to Uieir assistance. They 
got posses?iiion of Pekin, and of the whole empirti, 
i»ver wliicli tliey still reign. Under Shtm-chi, a 
diild of six years old, Uie conquest of Cliirta was 
conipleletl (Itilti— ^47), and Uie present dyiHisty of 
Tatini, or Tsim, or I'sing, was loiinde*!. He was 
•^iicceedetl, m 106^^ by liis son Kang-Jii, who sul> 
dued die klian of tlie Mongols, toiik Formo«i, and 
utade seveml otlier additions to liLs empire. During 
the reign of tins prince, tJie Christian religion tmis 
loderaljed, but his son Voug^Lluiig proliibitt^ 1% in 
1724. The fOU of the hitter, Kien-Lung, cmatiniietj 
the persecutiofi ogmnst tlie Christians (174 ti— 73). 
He cojiquered Cawigsir, Yarkaiid, the greatest part 
of SongJiria, tlie nortli-4^isteru part of I'hilict and 
i«88B, tlie empires of Miao-tse aiwi Siao-Kin-L^hncn, 
•id extended his territories to Ifindostan and Bu- 
i^iaria. He peopled tiie Calniuck coimtry. which 
the expulsion of tile Songananfi had rendered fthnosl 
a desert, witli the fugitive TorgoCs and Songarians 
frofu Rusala. In I7tid^ lie was totally defestetl by 
tlie Birmese of Ava; neverthelessi the Chinese took 
possession of a toun In Ava in 1770, and returned 
lo tlieir conntfy with the loss of half of their army. 
They were more successful against the Misiotse (momi- 
h\ iiieers) . Towards tlie eiid of li is reign , his ministe r, 
fiivounte, and son-iu-kw, Ilo-Tchington, abased liis 
influence over him. Kien-Lnng was succeededj iai 
171»!J^ by ills fifteen tti stin, Kia-King. His reign was 
fretfaenlly disttirlHHl by intrriuil commotions; for in 
China Uieri* exist secret (naahinfliitJiis of malcontents 
of all classes. In their nightly nieelings^ they curse 



die emperor, celebrate Priaplan mysteries, mul prppnru 
everything for tlie arrival 4ifa new Fo, who is to resLojts 
die golden age. The *^ atholics, whom he favoured, 
linve lo>t most of Uieir pri\ ileges by their iiwonsidemte 
»eal. and at l*ekiii^ the preaching of the Cluistian re- 
ligion has been stricdy prohibited. Kia-King was auch 
ceinlfd, m I8:?i>. by bis second iiODjTararKwang', whom 
tlie llussiBnscall Dtwguan. Tlie embissy of lord Ma- 
airtney was not more successful in attempting to 
diange the policy maintained by the court of Cliinn 
for ruon.* than l^XXJ year;*, Uian tlie Itussiaii embassy 
of couiJt (iolowkin, or tlie more recent one of lord 
Aiuherst^ die llritisti ainl)ossador, in iHUi. The en- 
voys were uimble to fonn political or commercial 
trt^ties wiUi tliis *' celestial empire of the world," 
which treats all monarchs as its vaasais* (See btaun* 
l/>n's Miseella neons Notices relating to China, &c. 
London, lH'*t,) A history of t himi, translated from 
die Cliinese of Choo-Foo-Tsw, by V. F. Thorns > niany 
years residnit at ^fncaoJ in China, was lately an- 
nomiC4e<I for publication. It is siat4\l to conmience 
with the reign of Fuh-he, acconliug to Chinese chro- 
nology, B. C, 3000, and to reach tlie reign of Miii-te, 
A. D, 300, iiicludijig a period of 330^) years. 

Chin€*t Language f H-'riHngj and Literature, — The 
Chiitese bmguage belongs to that class of idioms 
which are (illSl mono*yUnbk, (See Languages.) 
Every word of it consists only of one syllable. "Uiey 
may, however, be combined togedier as in die Eng- 
lish words irWcomr. ujei/are ; but every syllable Is sig- 
nificant, and dieretbre is of itself a tew*/. If the 
rhiiipse language were written, like oyr owai^ with 
an alt>hal3et, it would be fomtd to possess compara- 
tively but few sounds. It wiuits die consonants 
6, rf» r, ©, and r. Every syllable ends widi a vowel 
sound. The Chinese cannot articulate two couso- 
nants successively, Mitliout interposing a sheva^ or 
Ejiglisli u siiort. Thus diey pronounce tiie Latin 
wonl CAristiig in this manner, Kat-isu-id-m-ituh. The 
nnmbcr of syllables of which the Chinese language is 
composed is very small. According to Ileniusat, It 
does not exceed !?52 ; but Moutacci thinks there an^ 
JtiO. It is not, dierefore, accurately known. But 
diis mniiber is qoatlrujAed by four difJVr*»nt tones or 
accents (some say five), of which an idea caimtjt be 
given by wrtrtls. By nuans of th4*se accents, the 
Chinese S|.H*ak in a kind of cantilena, or recitative, 
which is not, however, much oliser^ed when they 
speak fast, in tlieir oixilnary conversatirui. It retjuiri's 
a nice efir to distinguish those vimeti*-s of tone* This 
language, consisting of monosyllables, is destitute of 
grammatical forms. The nouns iukI verbs caiiu*jt be 
inflected, and dn re lore tlie ditlert^nces of tenaes, 
uiockIs, cases, and die like, are either left to l>e mi- 
dt'rstood by means of tlie context, or expressed by 
the manner in which die words are placeit in relation 
to eadi other, as in French, sage/einme and femme- 
tage, Witli all dit^e deficiencies, if they can so be 
enlled, the tliinese understantl each odier perfectly 
well, ami are never at a loss to express tlieir ideas. 
Their exten>ive and varied literature is a proof of it ; 
but diis is generally ascribed to their writing, which ^ 
it is saiil, expresses more than their spoken language. 
But we do not concur with those who hold this opi- 
nion. ^Ve diink that tlie spoken language is fully 
mleqiiate to the exprt^sion of every idea, and dm t die 
wrillen characters add nodiiiig to its force. The en- 
Umsiasm with wliicli some wnters sf^^k of the won- 
derful effecti^ of tlie Cliinese writings u[k>ii die niintls 
4»f diose who read tliein, has oftcni remiiide«l us of die 
ocular harpsichord of tadier Castel. The Cliinese 
cimraders, Uke all odiers, repre>ejit the sounds, tliat 
is to say, die syllabic sinintls or wonls of llie spoken 
language ; and tlirough tliose sounds tlie ideas urfi 
cunimuiicated to tlie laind. 
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The writmp of tlie Cliiiiese, indeed, if we consider ' 
Wily tJie number of tlieir rJytmcters, aiid compure it 
\v idi dmtof tlieir words, would seem to pos-sess a very 
^reM superiority, TKer<* are not less tJiaii Bn,fJ[M> 
rii'ijipsp characters; but of these ooty 10,OCK> aiv ill 
ujfmmon use* and tlip knnwlctlgf* of tliera is sufficient 
lo euiible oue to undtTsuiu<l almost every Ciiiuese 
bitik. It was once tliuiight tliat it inquired a man*s 
whole Efe to learn to read and write Chinese ; but 
M. Rexuusat, tlie celebratt'd profi'ssor of tiiat Ian- 
{;aa^« in the royal college at Vsna, lias demonstrated 
liy tacts, that the Cbine^ may lie learn eii in ns sliort 
a time ^ any otJier idiom. Ihe j^eat nunilwr of 
tJiese crliaractiTS proceed^, in tlie firnt place, from tJie 
cun.vitlersble qtajitity of homophorioas words whidi 
exl>t in tlie Chinese. These are rppr^i^jited by dif. 
fereut chiiracteTs, as with us by differeot modes of 
spelling, of which tlie Prench w^onls cent, cens^ sang^ 
Mftm^ teftif sent, eacli having a iliiferent meaninfr^ byt 
tkli ppouoiinced alike, are a strlkuig example. Neither 
ftre homophonous w ords waothio; in Eugiish^ as i>ow 
and h&tigh, great and grate^ and jnany ottiers, I'he 
Chinese dmracters, al^i. by being combuieil tojretlier; 
as it were, into one, express two or more words at 
the same time, and diis, in a g;reat de^rre, acconnls 
for there bein^ so many of them* The Chinese cha- 
racters are all reducible to214,wbicb are called k^ifM 
or radieaiM (in Chinese, po«o), each of tliem represent- 
in* one word, and ea<:b wonl an idea. By the analogy 
of tliose ide4is tlie complex cliaracters ore formeil^ 
an ingenious cootrix-auee, which Ikciti tales very much 
the aci]uisiuun of the knowledge of ttiem. Thus all 
the wortls which express some nmnual labour or occu- 
|iation are combiiieii of the character which represents 
the won! hand^ with some oLlier, expressive of the 
partictiilar o(^cu|mtion iuti?iide.l 14) be designated^ or of 
the material eiii ployed. This has uiduced many of 
tile lenmeil, and even the Chinese literati themselves, 
to nuuntttiii that the Chinese writing is idMgraphie, 
and repnsients ideas in a manner micounectiHl with 
the s|>okeii language ; but tliis supposition is dis- 
]>rc>\'ed by tfaa act that no two Chiiie^^e e^in read 
u[oud fWtm the same book witliout nsing the same 
wiirds, which are precUt^ly Uiose which the cliaracters 
ri*j>reseiiL If it were otherwise, every person in 
icjuling would use dilferent words, and tlie irritfen 
innguage, as it is calied, would be trmixlaied^ nut 
i^ml. It must be added, also, tliatthe Chinese poetry 
it in rAyme, and tlierefore ».ldressed to the ear, and 
not to the eye. This shows that it is impossible for 
tho-ve w*ho are ignorant of the Chinese lanouage lo 
irad tlie Clrinese writing, unless tlu-ir own idiom 
i should be constructed exactly on the same laoilel 
with the Chines, have the same numWr of wortls, 
wiLli tlie same meaning atExed to each, and the *gime 
^iimtnatical foniLs. It Ims been repwitedly asserted 
thar the Coreans, and other nations ui tiie neighbour- 
hooil of Clnna, cam all reatl the Chuiese writing, luid 
u lilerstatid it, without kuowiiig a won! of the spoken 
innguage; byt this appe^irs impossible, ft h mure 
rett^nable to luppose, either that tlie y have aJapted 
Uie Cliltiese characters to tlieir own idioms, or that 
llie Chinese ii amonir them, as Latin is with u^, a 
lefinied iangitage, wbidi is generally oc^piiretl as a 
pm of a liberal system of ediication. The Chinese 
rliaracters are written from top to botbim, and from 
right to left. The lints are not horizontal, but per- 
pendicular, and parjillei to ejich otlier. The Chinese 
liter.iture Is rich in wtirks of every description, both 
hi Verse and in prose. They are fond of works of 
mom) philosophy, but tJiey have a great many books 
of ttixtorr, geography, voyages, tlnimas, romances, 
tik^i, and fictioi^ of all kinds. Several of the latter 
works have been lately tninslate<l in Eni,dan«l anrl 
rnuicc. llic boobi called tlie Kingt, iiiCrilNxl to 



their great fsige Confucius, are now in a coarse of 
tninslation. The works of his successor, Meng-Ts^u, 
have been btdy pulilishwl at Paris in tlie original, 
witli an el^mt Liitin trmislation^ in two octavo vo- 
lumes, by NI. Stanislas Julien. Other translatiouf 
from the Chinese tire in progress, botli at Londtm J 
Paris, uailer tlie patronage of Uie Asiatic socictJ 
tliose capitals. The kinj* of France has estab' 
a protessorship of Chinese in Uie royal college I 
rij). Tills cliau' is now £ilti by the learned He 
who has already funned several distiiigutsh»»d 
The study of the Chinese language appca» to be 
now pursued witli great ardour in Eiiroi>e, and willi 
remarkable success. The reverend Mr Morrifon haa 
published a Chinese gnimmar, and a dictionary of the 
same kingimge, in 4 vols. 4 to ; tlie f jnner print»J at 
Serampore. the latter at Macao, and Ijotli clilliridt to 
be pnicufed. M. Remusat lias publLslied at Pajis an 
excellent granimar of tliat languare. llie manu- 
script dictionary of fatlier Basil de Glemona was trans- 
lat*!d into French, and publislied at Paris, by M. de 
Guignes, imder the ijatronage of the ejnpcror Na- 
poleon, in the year 1813, in one thick folio ToliUKief 
to which a valuable supplement has been since added 
by \f. Klaproth. Auxiliary me^uas are not now want* 
ing for those who are desirous of learning this curi- 
ous idiom. 

CHINA-^VARE,* the finest and most btiiuiiful 
of all the kinds of eartlien-ware, ond so called 
from Cliina being the country wiiicJi first supplied 
this material to tlie Dutch and Englbli roercli aiitfc 
U is likewise cnlhHl PoretMn^ as some sut» "^^^ 
from the Pt^rtuguese porcetlana, a cup or ve 
I>p \V hi ttaker suggests, tliat the name muy havei 
from the tint of the early specimens brought to T 
resembling the flower of the l^urstain, a light \ 

CAina-ware, when broken, presents a jjraoular 
suriacei witli a texture compact, dense, firm, hani, 
vitreous, and dumWe ; semi-tniusimrent, witli a cov- 
ering of witite glass, clear, smtxiLli, miafl'ected by 
all acids, excepUng tlie fluoric^ and sustaining tnrin* 
juretl a sudden rise of temperature. In the proper- 
ties of being semi-lninsjiarcnt and semi-^vitrified, but 
in scarcely any of the preparatory processes and 
manipulations, is china-ware distinguished firom good 
earthen ware* V'ariims articles. fi»r the use of the 
table ami the toSlet, are U5itttlly formed of china-ware, 
as also chemicat utenstts^ retorts, alembics, crucibles, 
dishes, anti nuuiy otlier articles indkpeosable in the 
laboratory. 

Frog r ess of the Manufncfnre. — Tlie manuficture 
of porcelain by Europeans, did not commence till the 
beginning of the eighteenth centm-y, altliough the 
know ledge of its value existed prior to the Christiair 
em \ for we find tliat I'onipey's soldiers carried some 
from Poutus to Home, liC. 64. The exisleJine 
of the mtiniifarture of cby into vessels, in Bri- 
tain, lon^ prior to tJiat date, is prwed by the dis- 
covery of eJirtlieiiAvarc vessels, certainly not choice 
specimens of workmausliip or taste, but adapted for 
purposes of domestic utility; and. if we allow anf i 
wvight to the circumstance of ditferentexcaTationfiia j 
severfil pottery towns in Stiiflbnlshire, iodie&tiiig; S 
long abstraction of their contenLs for purposes Ot . 
tJie miuniftictnre, and also regard tlic fiict that one of ] 
Uiose towns has a name whii'li plainly determines tha I 
practice of the art — iSurxtem-Iiwfyearf/jityme^ ihe ptoi ] 
of groimd where is qiiarriftl tlie rftty for btjttiJM ; and 1 
that the Tjfget-nryrthan , (he workers cif typ, drinks | 
ing vesseb or cups, (not the makers of tile*, of whicil 
very lew tJieii w^ere nefnlcdj were resident4 In the dl»- I 
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trtct, Oipir ofTspruig hem^r still calktl Ttiwrighia — 
tliriL we tiiu.st atliikjt Oiiii die runnu^teture wu** in 
opeoiiion in Staffurdidiirt: prior to tlie Saxons' gaining 
suprenie | tower Iii tlie kingdom. In Lmciiig die iiis" 
tory of the prociice of emijloyUig clay iu tlie liidej't'iJt 
kmdn of wans it is to 1* i-euiarked Uiat llie eiirly 
jfoLttT!* reganlt^H luiTfiy tlie iippeaftiuce of die ibukeil 
luf!^, or citi^ mut^riai, die pro[K»rtioii!5 of tlie eom- 
poiienty being directeit Ijy caprice. The early speci- 
mens ttppefir to Imve been vilrified, to preclutie 
poFtwily cJiit brittleiiess ; tlieir fi>rmxition mdieatjeii 
Ukjfancy in IJie munipuhiLimis, and n eumiKj^ition of 
not more Oiaii two nmteriftls, varied in quaiititiej* ns 
llieir uiilky betimie mure knimni. Many aiie to be 
seen in a nm^eimi at Bunsh'ui, wheit? Mr \V oud has iir- 
naged die in in accordiuioe widi liates, or enia *if fil'ty 
years eadi. Fi-evions to die 17th century, tliere 
existt^ little knowledge of die advantages resnidjig 
fn>ni coifihiitatwn of cfa^* ; but after duit jieritjul, 
some spednienSj^ dLstin<^iLshe<i for bejiutiful sJmjie, 
tastefiif ornaoient, ana dural>ility, widi die names 
Thomai Toft, and TJioniaii Sans, and Li le dale l050, 
Were madii of a compomui of brick cky.and die alu- 
inine or &hitc etay of the Bur^leni cool mines, and 
Lhb compound wm sul>se(ji!iently much employed ixi 
jLu iiapptiveiJ ware calleil tcroileil or tcrodied ware. 

The process of covering tiie ware widi a gliise by 
means of the eomliu.stion of common salt, causing 
the fusion of tlie i^ilica tiiid iron ui tlie clay, had lon^ 
existed on Uie continent ; but it commenced in fiiiiit- 
fordsliife nljout i(>80, in conse^iuence of Air Thomas 
Palmer^ of Ikigiiall^ ^eliig an «arLbeii vessel of his 
own manufacture, widi die surfiice accidiaitally sc^mi- 
vitrifie<l, by die heat and salt of a boiler for pork 
pickle. The pnxress, dnrmg many yeiirs, w;is prac- 
tised on all coarse brown wiire, aiid some odier 
kinds, and is continnw^ at Lambeth, Bristol, Church 
Gresley, and Chesterfield. 1 he common brick clay, 
and excess of de^ompose^l sJate clay, widi fine smui 
luierraingled, by Mr William Miles of Hanley, pro- 
duced white ttoneware; and ducting die |uilveri;&ed 
ores of lead and mangBnese over tlie surfiice in tJie 
first state, formed tlie itrown itoufware. The coin- 
Unstibility of the leaiJ promoted die fusion of the 
silica on die surface, aud some employetl iQaii^^miese 
attd salt. 111 iJiirslcni, a diOVrcnt kuKl of ware was 
made by mixing tiie marl, where the coal bushels, or 
crops out,, widi die finely piiUeriied mdlstoue grittof 
die moorkuid ridge, 'i his is die crunch u-in'e, which, 
when i^baed with salt, appears compact, cJean, and 
durable ; and, at Uiis day, the ttiin piec<?s, by vitres- 
cence reudeml semi-tninspareiit, excite surprise diat 
they fiiiled to suggest the manufacture of porcelain. 

About 1(300, tiie brother^ Elers of Nurenil>erg. from 
die Chesterton brick clay, and die fine rtni chiy of 
Bradwell and Browhills, manufiictiired red pmcelain ; 
aUo a Uack wttre; and it^ould seem^ that this lat- 
ter^ now calllfd Egyptian ^ v^ns suggested by die 
appearance of some parts of die red ware, which 
contahied excess of iron, beiBg left of a dark co- 
lour when baked. ^\ e know not who first intro- 
duced Uie practice of mixing fine grit with Devon- 
sMre clay, and when at a certain beat, hy atldiug 
tiilt for tJie pur|K)se of glazing die surface^ tmn*^ 
formed crouch ware into the best Uttneware, having 
all die essential qualities of the finest Jiipanc.se por- 
celaiiL Mr Asitbury, of Shelton, by mifaickiug tlic 
idio^t, obtAincMi employ in cat under Meissr*. Elers, and 
Dtada liiniself acquainted widi dieir petuiliar pro- 
cesses. He afterwurd^i mainifiictured white ttonetcare 
from the She 1 ton marl and DevonaJiire cloy ; be also 
made fthitt dipped ware ; and being rcqinred to visit 
London on bn^iiiess^ a disease of las horse's eyes, at 
JJutistiihle, Ijeiiiff cured hy liie jK^wder of a calcinei! 
fikit, he nodced iu white appearance, aiioptcd it 



ftmoug die materials used to wa&h his V(*i$i«lg ; but, 
erelong, lie mixetl it widi die Uevoiii-Uire clay, to 
form the firyt white pottery or c/iafi- (tody. His son, 
Thoiuflj! Astbury, by mixing die marl of Fen ton Cal- 
vert, hi^tead of die 8helton nuirl with Devonshire 
clay, fonoKl the Jir>t crtam-ctthmed stoneware^ Dur- 
ing tiie peritiid of Mr Astbury*!* in4>rovement of die 
tnrthen ware, the apprentice of a druggist ui Saxotiy,, 
Itaving obbged one of those «elf<leliii led persons who 
wjughi fur die eitxir iiiia, was, in return, maile ac- 
quainted witii some of die prtK'esses employed for 
chejuical |Hirpos*«. The youdi dcsertetl his iimster^ 
to pursue hb* chimeras, but was lirought batJc, and 
ijicarccrated^ but supplietl widi whatever he required ; 
and here he transmuted rocks into a ware, more 
valuable to his country diitu would have been the 
plimitasnis he sought — th^ poieder &/ project iun, and 
t/te phil&iQphert ttonCf and for wbicli he was ejinobleti 
as tlie baron de Botcher. This b die Dresden chtnu. 
This invention cauM'd a great sensadon in France 
and Prussia ; and lleaumur/byinde&tigiibte researdies 
hito die nature of the oriental and Droden chuus, 
supplied diat infonaation which raiMil die Sevrts 
china to a degree of l)eMity and eiegnnce^ greiitly 
surpassing all diat Imu! been previously luanutacturetL 

'1 he elegant shapes of the Frendi cliina surprised 
die British mmaufacturers ; and moulds in brass or 
very strong day were made fur die purpose of inii- 
tntioti. But the first knowledge ot die subject in 
England wm received dirougfi tJie medium of Rj^iph 
Jianiei, of Cobridgej, who left his home and went to 
Paris, where lie was employed quickly as an expert 
ttirower. Here he ascertained dmt ail die moulds 
ased in the Frendi matiuiaclories were of plaster of 
Paris, and his information <.cinsed die pracUce to ho 
adopted by die En^lisJi poiten*. 

Mr HilUam iiitlier, about 1750, commenccil 
making a semi-iranspareiii ware, which he called 
c/tina ; and, in accomplishrng his purjKise, he ex- 
|i>etided his patrimony^ die BiuwnliiLls estate^ Burs- 
iem. But his productions are every way very dif- 
ferent from tiie diina w^hich, aUmt the same date, 
was made at Derby by the ingenious Mr DeWhbury, 
and whti'h now continues ui cuiisidcruble demand. 
At \V orrester, also, diiim of a vei7 superior qiuUity 
is manutictured, without oOier aid than die genius 
and enterprise of the proprietors. And, ui more re- 
cent limes, die china mmie at Coulport, Salop, has 
obtaine4.l much celelirily. 

The combiiialioii of dilFerent clays with metallic 
oxiflesi, iron^ man ji^im esc, anil lead, hy lliomas W hiel- 
ikin of Feiiton, and odiers, produccil turtoise-^ihtU 
ware^ and imitations of agate for knife-hafts, luid 
sniUl-l)oxes ; and here JosaUi \Vetl|fewood made hb 
fii-st essays at improving tlie numuhicture. But* pre- 
viously, 

TlKunas and John Wed gewpod, of Burslem, car- 
ried for%\"ard die manufacture of wliite sloneviarc, 
stdt-ghized, and formed into a great variety of oma- 
uieiiteLl utensils, to such an extent, as to realise a 
very large fortune for Uieir dt^scendenLs ; and when 
they retired lirom bu<iiness, diey tnmsferred it to die 
person \^ lio had iiuirried tlieir niece, Josijih Wedge- 
wood, who at\er\^iinis obtained so much celebrity 
for his improvements in die arB, and 4»f whom an 
ajnplc biographical nodce will be given under die 
head, ff'eJgewmid^ .hxiah. Mr Aaron Wedge wood, 
fntiier of ihomtts and John Wt^lgewood, and Mr 
W. Littler, adopted a mixture of fusible nmterials 
fiar glazing their ware, and whidi diey applied 
by l^'iislie^ to the surluce, or by immersion, wliile 
the vessels were in die clay state; mid tliis prac- 
tice was becomiog general, when, most opportmiely, 
Mr Enoch Bootli of Tunstale, about iT5(), who 
wi\b then making ware of a coiabinatloD of the lai* 
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tive clays, car^fttlly wEshrd, and aftf rwanls mixed 
witli UioMf from JJevon aiid Dorset, aiitl MJint? ground 
^iiit^ availed himseJf of Hpnumiir's ^laaps(si'e Oie old 
fHlitJonsof the Handmaid to Mr .'/r^ir),Bndi'oni|jletely 
( Jmiijred the modus operandi of Uie ujanafarturp. 
I Wn ovarii vcwi leaked oucp, ami, afuT \ytm^ rare- 
full y s^jrtiHl, only all Uie perfet't mire was liieii tin- 
mersed CJurefully iii tlie Huid mixture of die coiiifJCH 
lieats, and when a^iin Imkccl n^cived, from Ihe Ikit, 
Ihp appellation of cream-colour. This mt'lJiod is 
iinw p^enerel. Mrs Warburton, of IJotlanf*, Buri- 
letii, iiiijtroved the quality of tiie glazi^ and Joainh 
VV'edfft'Wood unproved tJie quality also of the ware, 
und mus fonue«J wJuil was iho btisis of liLs fortune — 
the very notetl yiwraV \carc, 

Mr J. Wedgewood first intnxluced itJto the com- 
poiienLa of ou* kiud of eartUeuware, fusper^ tlie suU 
|>lmte of Ijarytes, or cauk-stone, antl this ware re- 
uuiiiis luinvalled in its Hibric, |iarti*'ularly for rlie- 
Miical uteu.*iils. This is his only addilion to ttn^ 
imtterials of tlie mauufiirture. His einiiloynu^nt of 
the most iiiielUgent workraeji wils amsequent on his 
coinmeiicing tlie imitation, in his jasper, of the me- 
chillioris, cauieo^i, kc. of the l>est artisls. 

There is nuidi proljability tJmt inspection of tho 
specimens in tlie museum of tJu^ Itoyal S<x-iety, of the 
I)e-tunt-*ie and ka-o-lin of tlie Clmwie potti*ri, whidi 
Dr Shexanl hoil supplied, sticmsted to Mr Cook- 
worthy of Plymouth, tlie exmnioBllon of the granm 
t\i Com Willi. He first announced to Englij-h potters, 
tlml the felspar (meltiuu spir, which, m tlie white 
granite of CoruvvaU. Ls eombiiietl with quartz antl 
niicHj) supplies the nKist essential component of tlie 
orientid china ; dien ohtainetl a patent for its use in 
Ihe maniifarture, which rieht he transferred to Mr 
Clmuipion of Bristol, who^ failing m his attempts to mB- 
nulaciure ehkui in that city, disposed of \m tiitertst in 
ihe patent, to some persons in HtafTordsliire, ever sinc-e 
known lUkler the apfielhition of Me New HttU Comptiny. 
^^'e know not the name of tlie person Avho first in- 
troduced into tlie clay for eliinfl,a <"ertain quantity of 
ihe rarth of bona to aitl tlie iienii4ranspareiicy, and 
named hone china ; and also, of liim who first em- 
ployed ground granetu (niider tlie name of composi- 
iittft, supplied by the New Hull Company,) in tlint of 
illo best earthenware, from its whiteneas called 
eAeikjf My. The oniaineniuig of ware by blue 
iwmting was next ndiltnl to previous impro^'cments. 
Mr Cookwortliy hati previously attefn[ite<l a shining^ 
bhie glftie ; and, afterwaftls, he instnictcii llo^er 
KtnnuMLon to preptirt* blue, from either aiffrf* or colmlt 
ore ; and tlie hiisiuess is now of p^eat imiwrtJinL^ and 
value. Tlus was flcconiiianicil by Uie process of using 
gold, which will bear the bm-uisher, first hrotiffht to 
perfection hy Mr Hancock, of Etruria (yet alive. 
IS^iJ); and wlio, sii1»seqijently, invented tlie hmtrr ; 
wtdcli was improved to ijiiiinte silver, by John tituiJ- 
iier, Stoke; and ^c^, by U Oliam Hennys, Burslem. 
And biaek printing was succe*«fuliy practtsed by 
f^idler mid (Jrier, Liver|^KJol ; W. Smith, and T. Had- 
fortl. Ihmley, John Turner, Lane Enil, prodiic([^l 
Mione china ; and John Liicock (stOl ulive) introdureti 
tiue prinitNg, under G^laze. 

At Laiie-Eiid. in 1795, Mr Cheatham prodnc^d the 
p€ari waiVf iMimeil fnim being in white ware what 
th« jftsper Is in coloured. In 180(), Mr Tiiniej*, of 
th« same town, produced tlie ptttertt stoneware; 
liA4?nnifd9 iiaitjited by Ma^onV patent ironstone china, 
Mr Winter, of Tunstale, made a boast of producing 
tlie only (ru^f mrcdam of the potteries (certaiaiy a 
loA Itiud). Mr Josieh Spode produced bone chitia 
of eaoMBrBble excellence from 18^1) till 18^0, when 
bff OOmmniced an improvf^mcnt entitled to special 
OQiire. Mr Kyan, F.S. A., discovered, in a de- 
trrled lead niinc/r'^ijpar in the twa States whicli tJie 



Chinese cnll p^tunt-se and kn-o-tiii, or rock and 
day. After an offer of tlie spur to Messrs. Hosr. of 
Coalfa-ort, (who deiiounetHl it as useless, tliongh they 
iiave u^sed it since,) Mr Ryan got it trietl by Mr 
Sjiode, Stoke, aiid tlus person *s satisfiiction with the 
result was so great, tliat lie purchased a supply whidj 
is still used ui his manufactory. In tlie pre^ nt ^t^le 
of matters tiiere is every posi^ibility of carrying tlio 
manufacture to a degree of excellence which will 
gratify tlie expectiitions of tlie most sanguine friends 
of science, 'fhe resoiircrcs of the iiuiuutacturer have 
Im^u greatly iui^iieuted by scientific reM'arch in re- 
cent tunes. The analysis of minerals by ttie chemist 
shows tliat the enrtli tecias witli treasures calcuiatt'tl 
lor the advancement of tlie urt, and tliat her bounties 
will ever amply reuiunemte tlie labours of the patient 
inquirer. Of these, every one who aspires to tJie 
diameter of a scUiitific potter should avail htmself, 
not knowuig- what fortunate combiualion of metLerials 
he may yet discover, or what improvement he may 
make in the art. It was by attention to ihe reiative 
(jualities of diti'erent suUstances tliat tlie early man it- 
tacturers succeeded ui raising tlie art to its present 
»tiite of excellence, uml by a continuance of stmilnr 
attention it may advance still nturer to perfection. 

The following Is a description of tlie miilenalsand 
processes of tlie manufacture of cJiiiia aiul esirtlien- 
ware, in Uie present improved state of that art : — 

f^ropcTtifjt and Mtitcrlali of different China and Earthva 
tf «rt,f,— Tlitf rriziBrk at Vmnquflin, th»t " Eond j^t\<eTf A^i' 
Cvr* Irom inferior, mucti ItiiA in thv number of iia compo 
fiefiti. ibjtfi in their liciDg coiDbiii«<l in proper propcrtioD^," 
«pp1ieft with ier(|iial frirc« to tlia ^ft nod tbe h&rd china 
UHtrts. TlitiT bflni* \m ft minflral wbicU bakcA very «rbiT«, 
and wbich,«itht'r alone, or wben in c<inilkirt«tion wUh othvr 
companvDtt^friiizi undrr4(oing incipient Titmic«Dce,Wcii>aH!« 
«'i!iiii-Crau#parvit'U TJiie Ijasii of t^artbcnware i* cl*7 •ti4 
flmt in dtitermined propnirttuni. Tbe rt!cip«'H •ub*rciti»fitj]r 
iutniducedl, will cibibit an accumte «iew uf the ditrervnt 
cfimimnrDtii. A^ tb« liardneu, iDfuaibility, and un«Jj«ra- 
bllity reguirr ibd pr«r»«nce of flint, »o only ynW trmwum 
and rciidy bakmift as wifll ai adequalLa ptafticity for ea«y 
4orkit]^, b« obtained by tbu preaebca of ctay ; for naemm^ 
tnther i* iujurimii. 

The iapan ctjiDa tn erin»idervd superior to aJl oUicr of 
nriiMitiil manuifaclure, in itji clu«e andtrompact cranular ti!»K> 
ture, ita fonomaity wbeu ttntck witb a hard body, its ham- 
ncM lifc« llJQt ID Hiving MpArk* with atreK ita iofutibilily by 
baking, iti amooth and abining ».pp«araDCf, and it* cap« 
bility of beiinfr n*vA lo boit liquid*, and b«*rtii|^ bigbvr 
tpnipirfsture witbauc any iniwry. Iti coniponenia are, p«r 
cent., fifty pe^tunt.ne.aQd fifty ka-o-lin. Only in irevy r«fl«at 
timet bax tbe fact be«>n aicertaincd, that tbe*9 were lb* 
rAii^/' component*, bul not tbe onl^ htcrttiirnts* 

Thf ye tunt-se bai in appeUation frmu b«*inf an isipatp*- 
hXn powder forme-d into •f^tiare cakfa. Pra^iDetitn «>f a kind 
of rocky mineral, of whitrb the crrt?niab ia tbe be«i, (itow 
proTt'd i» \ye /fijrjHir, with a •mall portion cf pfntrwufphatw 
of imn.) arc forcibly agitated in feat*-!* of " tti© 

parEicV«>a abraded render tba fluid frothy ; i >. ii» 

mrd otr, and put into anntber vetael; and tl.. tt>* 

prated with tbe ntam till it ceaaea to auppi^' inaii. ] h4i 
«ki(DialngM ani left to fubnide, and wben the water la q,n^t« 
trannpart^nl, it i« drawn off carefully, tbe powder i* alowly 
dried, and ttien formed into x:akea, in «iaa and ihieknraa 
miirti like ftoor.tilf*. lleanmiiir found it ruaible at annMlcF* 
ate brat,, without addition, and readily TitriAatilv. 

TUc fut otitt, i* to caUed, from being in a ntate by nature, 
nlm^t rt^ady for ibo inanufariurer^ It i« f^amd in )»4^d«, 
and ia obtion«ily felfpar, reiLuted by atujEMpfaerir action m*vt 
the atate of clay . It ia, by abraf»inji« nifnilar in- the f»e<^tu&t Mt, 
fcjrmed into foam, allnwed to iiibiiide, and then ctit kti«o 
*[]ujLrea. to combination witii the other, they prermorcf tha 
conaclidation nf the two. Reaumur waa unable tc fiM# it 
by any beat he could rtnploy. 

Thc' petunt-ie and ka-o-liii are ne«t mixed with an eiitial 
proportion of aliuminou* earth ; and thi* la indtMpeiiiaW, 
ai well to render The ctajt plaatic for The workinii, aa ta 
naaku it docHle and tvuacio'ua co hear the manipulaijiotia *it 
turning and handling;, t r moulding Th««e are mimed w-cU 
togetbrr, and then thrown into a large pit, in wlueh they 
are, hy treadini;, ran ro intimately mmmixed ; aud fntro thia 
pit, porlici^na are taken when wantt^d, and rolled in VArittua 
waya, to diaper^e all air bubbleR, and retider ih'- clay h<u 
mofeneau*. Only when the*e proceaaea have b^en ^mprrty 
conducted, will the clay afford a ware which wilt brtr, 
without injury by warping, rrackiog. or fu*ion,thG furtU«| 
pxocfltMea of onuunmltng and bftkiog. 
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Thff wpJeodaurftDd wliileneat of duDA depend raainlj o«i 
the: gitjtze ; wbich i» stated to li« forioml of Un> whit«*t rock 
which HUip|)h(«N ptr-tunt •«, treitteil aiujilarljr totheotlienv To 
too pound** weight of thij vrtiit« fxiwder, u added one pound 
of tkn poitdtr of cht-kaiff a *aliiie fhct, much like g^rpvum^ 
or alum; al«o lOd paiiiidlB of linte stud aftbeit, with anutiier 
poutid a( tUt* NHlt : tlieMc j.rtf fomied iolo AliiiJs havLng lilu 
apecillc igraTity; ajid (hen ten of tbe Cormer U mixed iritli 
one of thtt lartcr. %Viib ihii Cliiaei**! putlen* tLe prepara- 
tion a/ tbe clay ii conatanily lu operation ; and Uiually re- 
uiaiof ill the pita frmu tea to twt.'nty y«ara prtor ta being 
uaed. The longer it liaj remained there, \hp m«Te in itn 
iralue ; and ioitaocea aru not unfrequent, of one potter ma- 
iiufactarijie l^ia warts from cla]^ jlr«t prepared by hla graDd- 
fatli^r* 

The hoij'chi^ diina, a very exp«n»ive kind^ wbich has ita 
ii^uje from it* gUitinouji a|)pearu(iirp« in ■ddition to the pe- 
tuuTse, kaolin, and iiloiuiad, ha> sfeatttt'Xt (noap-^itiine, 
dotibtltiM frfim ita saptinactous qnalily^) washed rroQk ita 
impuricicai oitide of iron, Slc^ tbcn polirerixed, aliraded in 
watL-r, and treated Mmilarly to the otlierj ^ and, in coni«- 
quencs of thia ccroiponentp altheMi|j:b iXm |*rain ta very Ane, 
uud ita delicacy and beauty extrenier wbea among the oocd- 
piinent parta of the glaJE^^— preaentmg opportunity for 
auperior decoration by oruameui^—die ware m bntlle, deHu 
cdent JO. weight, and auly by great attention pmperly 
bBk«>d. 

Tbe best Persian china, of Shiras^ i« equal to that ef 
Canton in e^ery property, and superiartn »nme particidara ; 
ie la, oouaequenily, aubftitutifd for that frecjtiently by the 
Dnich m^rchanbi^ and requirea aome juilemenl to be diiATin- 
guiflhed aa not Indiiii mtrrchandbe.' That ita maTtrial i« 
ft'hpur 19 obrioun from ita fracture preaentinj; a fineneia 
of Eraio, and a »eiui tTBOBparfnc^y similir to th« €hineae; 
and alio, b»cauM it will bear to be uaed ai mould* ior caata, 
and %» veaaeU in which. 0uida may be boiJed» or njineral* 
pulverised. 

The Dresden or Saxott ehina baa lome quHlitiei which 
render it decidedly aiipenor to the orientnl, lia fracture 
certaiuly does not exhibit a granuUr te«ture, but a cam^ 
pact, ahining^ uniform ma»«, remv^mibljin^ white enanii'l,. 
protlne: that it it cfimpounded of one kiod of materiala^ 
whicli by fuaioD will caitae ita denaity, amoothoeiia, and au. 
ptrriur luatre ; and anotber Infuaible* whence re*uli lia 
I'HE'aptitipl! while appearance^ firmntfas, and aolidity. Theae, 
in cumtiination, regularly omtra*:' Icveiher, iind form rhiiia 
nnre firm and compact than thoae of China and Japan, yet 
•iioally hard to give » parka with tteel, «onaroua when 
atruck with wood or the hand, and not fuaihte by any heat 
employed in baking. 

At Naplea «nd Flarence» beautiful china i* modi', ap 
proeching in eacellence that of Japan and Canton. While 
at Berlin, Frankendal, Vienna, and other placet in Ger- 
inany, china ia made of the lame matertala aa are u*ed 
tor the Dreiden ; but, by Taryinj: either, ©r both propor- 
tions, aa well a« proceasea, they difl'vr from^ each other, and 
al»«t from that of Dreaden. 

The Lnfeution of French china manufacture is due to 
Reaumur; and ejilah]li«hmeDt» are fonraed at Fariji, Ville- 
n>y, and Orl(<ana. That of Sewre* baa a grain neither ao 
c:loae nor ao Ane aa that of Japan; but mucb like lump 
Augar ; and excel ling all the others of Prencb fabrication 
in ita white shining lustre, it« fine glaae, ele£tji4» of 
ibape, beautifully coloured grounds, and m.aKnillcenit gild- 
ings Reaumur'M porcelain U twaimfactured of pulverixed 
commoa glaaa mud fiuaes, or of vitreacent atones and saline 
(litres. 

The requiaite mineral* for the componenta of Che beat 
har4 China, are sparingly puppUi^d by nature, and,, there- 
/•«re, seciirea an additional value m the ware ; while 
tiKMe which are employed in the aevoraJ kind* of earthen- 
ware, are not uncommon in most countries. Silica and 
alumine, whether mechanically or naturally combined, do 
not nitrify togetber, although they more readily and fro- 
qtiently cnmbine than any of the other earth» : it t* sup- 
p^ued, that, in these com hi nations, silica exerciaes the 
properties of an acid, and alumine thoae of a neutraliaer, 
tfaoufli not strictly an aVkali. Silica, when pure* is traoa- 
parent, ajid* when calcined, loses much of ita adhesiTe 
property ; and, even ia it* pult eri«ed tute, communicates 
\n the ware hardneis,firmnesii, and unalteratioa by baking. 
4himine i* opaque, and relentivo of water at emiremefy 
high beats, — ITllo Fahrenheit^ or which fuses silver. When 
aUica and alumine are properly combined in water, their 
recipmcal tendericii^s cauae atrong adheaion^ so that, when 
hardened merely by evaporation into a paate. they resist 
decntupoaition by the atmosphere ; and, when they have 
Ijeon subjected to the heat requisite to diaaipate the water 
chT the msHs, in which 4d per cent, of the weight La lost, 
theru remain* a body durable, firm^ and unaffected by 
change of temperature. The ailica requisite jj obtained by 
using the Jfif^iJf from the Sussex coast, and near Antrim, 
Irwlaad. The beat fur the purpose- bmve a blackish appear- 
»ne^. They are A rat calcined in a small kiln, in form 
ainkiUr to those large onca used for !im«atone ; next they 
mm broken in pireea whUt 1>q«, and cast into water in the 
|Ma, in which, by mechanical power, they are abradrd 
tiifefker, till the oaiae haa the oomisteiice of cream, with 



It density of 3J e«. per ale pint. When egain dried at 
40W I'^ahrvnhcrit, '27 per cent, is lost. The alumine is *up 
plied from four kinds of clay,— two from Btddeford, and 
other two from the I ale of I'urbeck, that ia, pipe eio^ ; thit 
fracture is eanby, to the ftel they are greasy, adberinE; to 
the tongue; bakintr into a white siibatanc«» more trnacious 
and plaatjc, and, ihough not easily fused, more fusible than 
pmrcelain clay. The names of bluet br&^m^ biuck, and 
crackiHgt are applied according to their properties. The 
tine has more force, with a certain quantity of flint, thau 
any of the others i and, while contracting little, form toge^ 
ther a while durable ware. The brtmn contracui ratkier 
more than tbc blue, yet euppliea a very white ware when 
in biscuit; but the aul^phunc acid it eontalns causes ^eat 
attention lo the componenU of the Uad glaie, elee €rasiH{f 
will ensue. The black has carbonaceous particles admia. 
tured, whiErhf hy baking, lose their actd, and are not re. 
garded aa injurious. And the eratkin/^ produces a Ane 
white ware ; but, from its excess of alumine, ao much 
contracta by baking, that it only can he safely used in 
combination with a certain propmrtion of blue clay. A a 
very anromte experiments determine that a vessel formed 
of any of the native clays alone, will cnntract, from evapio- 
r«tien» till sutQciently dry for b^^kiog, at k-aat nne-tenth in 
dimension, there cannot be further reason desired, to prure 
that plus of alumine, which readily i* bibulous, prevents a 
vessel hemg durable and firm. 1 be grauen, or Cornish 
granite,, a natural mixture of quartx, mica, and felspar, ia 
used in large quantities. It ia ^ound similarly to flint; 
and when dried on «mall kilns aimilarly to the plaster of 
Paris, is often called compart t ion. The qiiartx prevents 
too great contraction of the wai^ during haking^ and ihw 
felspar, having 10 per cent, of potass, renders tbeniixturt- 
more readily viirescent by baking, and ao protuati-s the 
compactness of the ware. The mica baa 4 per cent, flu ate 
of lime ; and although this is but a very smaO quuntity^ 
its potency aa a flux promotes TitTeaceuce, and its acid 
intimately combinea with the silica, until a ris^ of temper* 
ature, end the presence of water, produce a re-tendencj 
ta action. This is a latent cause of craving. The cMnu 
ciojf of Cornwall, first introduced by Mr Cook worthy, ia 
the extremely white and impalpable powder, by mnninp 
water washed off broken pieces of the blocks of decompoaed 
whtte granite, collected III catch pnels, frum which it ts at 
certain timun t^ken, dried ^ and 1arwu,rii«-ii to the poltera. 
The washing aeparalea Che qtiartx and mica, and also murk 
of the potasji, which cauaea the clay to be infuJiible. But 
at) the clay in thia state is not alike in quality : some baa 
more potass in the felapar, and ia moderately fusible at a 
wuiie ijit^at; while othera remain refractory in any heat of 
the potter's oren. In 18^4, Mr Rf an introduced a native 
cldy for china, which posaeases all the essential qualities 
of the Japan kaolin. Moat of the English china containa 
(he earthy reaidue of bants, boiled, to extract all gelatinoua 
ingredients, next calcined, and then .Frround similarly to 
fUlnta, This component, by increasing the porosity, aids ib« 
semi-tranaparencyt and supplies additional whiteness^ by 
the phosphoric acid correcting any iron in the other cem- 
ponenCs. This ia the latent cause of china aeldom bearing a 
•iidden rise of temperature, or andden change. Magncsian 
itfJjf, in ita Indurated state, aa aoap rock or ateatite, and 
also in its plastic form, from their decnm position, liaa been 
occaaiiinally used to- improve the whiteaeins of the body (ir 
ware. It has a cream colour, strong earthy odour, mi. 
niitely foliated texture, slight greasy lustre, takea « polish 
fruro the nail, stains the finpera, ia very friable, amiooth, 
unctuous, and plastic to the touch, and, on the tongue, dis^ 
»o>Ive« into a pulp free from f^ritty particles. Only when 
adequate aid results from alkaline components, can Ibia be 
uaed, because its pulverulent nature renders it deleterious 
in the clay. There are aUo used considerable quanttdea 
of state clav and sikule day, used for diOerent pnrpoaea 
hereafter explained. The colour of the slate clay ia from 
ash grey to ochre yellow; it has foliated texture, Ia unctU' 
o us and smooth to the touch ; scarcely gritty between the 
teeth. The kind found in thick strata is darker cokKired 
and leas plastic than that frmu thin strata. And that ob- 
tained from peat mosses is rather white ash cc loured* 
The ahuU clay is varied from greyiah blue to bluish black, 
with foliated texture, smortth unctuous feel, bears to be 
polUhisd by the nail, small gritty partidei, very tenacious 
and ductile; and, taken from the basaeting of the cnal 
strata, to be used for saggers, and other purposes This 
wart, as it Is cabled in the potteries, is the upper casing, or 
rmtfing, of the coat strata; while another kind, called 
ctfitirh clay, i^ the Jiooring of the strata* The brick and 
tile clay has a colour from yellow tn dark red, blue« and 
fH'een ; and, while very plastic, adhering to the tongue, 
snft and greasy to the feel, and a line earthy fracture, 
supplies a comtnan material for coarse pottery, and aa a 
component for black, brown, and lustre wares, 

Vomptitition of China and AVir/A rrtrtffre.— Modem che* 
miatry has thrown much light on this sul^T'^t, not only in 
rnsbling us to analyse more perfirctly the bodies whidt 
conatitute these wares, but also in determining the exact 
proportiooi in which Uiey combine; end we shall introdnoe 
a series fif recipes, the result of the combined reaearchea 
df the chemist ftnd practical potter. The moctuivcj of these 
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To cack IMUm. add 1 OS. of bml cobalt blue, grouad. 

Thfl above are only mUfd togeihtr, to coastitnte the riuy. 

Other cbina bodies have much oi tbeir •nbocaace frit int. 
Thie proceM is adopted to chemieaUy oombiiic all tbc prin. 
cipal oonipoaeou together, by attbiectioc theai* daring 
■MM hoars, to a cradually.raiaed tem p er a fre ; aad vbicb, 
dioiipatiDg tbe aqueoas, (ascooa, carbooaceoaa, and other 
volatile iafredienta, ellecta their eomplete fosioo, and ren. 
4mn man readily obtainable all tbe praperttee of the 
aoToral miaerab in the compoond. Wherefore, the foaible 
CMBpoaeoto nueC be in dcAnite proportion to the othera ; 
•nd, nnleea tbia prooeeo wae easployed, there ia a pooai. 
hUity of tbe bigh beau of tbe boking TolatiUsing tbe alkali 
hthn eoaiplete fnaion enaoea. The /rUt ia giwand (aiai- 
larly to lint) into an impalpable powder, in whidi atate it 
la mixed with tbe other oonponents &at do not rcqairo to 
he fritted, in such proportions that there may ooncinue a 
oCaCe of tenacity to bear the mauipolatiooa of throwing, 
■Molding, or preming . 

The fmir annexed recipes are In common use by the 
foraons wbose names are aftxed to thrm : 

(I) Friit. — Cornish atone, fifty; bone aab, fifty: grind 
and mix for 6otff^— fritt, seTonty-firoi dry flint, fire; Uoe 
clay, M. — J. Mare. 

(1) Friit. — Cornish atone, forty; bone asb, forty ; cullett, 
twenty : grind and nix for bodjft — fritt, eighty ; blue day, 
twenty. Rake very higbly.— J. CUtee*. 

(S) Friit. — Cornish stone, twenty-two; flint, twenty. 
•Ight; cullett, twenty-eight; white lead, twelve; aalt, 
throe ; borax, six ; blue calx, one : grind and mix for terfjr, — 
fritt, fortr; china clay, forty-eight; blue day, twelra — 

J. PtMHiHgtim. 

(4) iVi/r.— Cornish stone, forty ; bone, twenty-nine; cnl. 
lott, twenty-two ; borax, nine : grind and mix for terfjr, — 
fritc, forgr-eight; cbina day, thirty -eight; blue clay, four. 
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Many flower pota and lustre jugs are formed of 3 and 4 

red ; and 4, 5, brown. Another kind of rtd is seen in the 

par9tu body, used for coolers of water, buttrr, and wine, 

j and called aiemrmxas in Spain. Tbese artidea are baked 

I in a very slew part of the oven ; and, after being immersed 

I in water tUl saturated, on any snfaotance being placml 

I dMrein, the cold caused by eraporation reduces the trm 

perat ur e of that snbatanee to a most palatable state. Tbtr 

ponenta stated aa forming those used in Spain, are 

mart (Jamieson II. IM), auil 
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But u Staflbrdshire, the foUowiog are the 
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The marl i 



. .»« ..... .-tust be well weathered (sereral months rx- 

I posed to tbe action of the atmosphere), and the fluid nii\- 
' ture passed througb a fourteen lawn ; after wbicb tbe otltr-r 
I components are added. The artides are baked in tbe v.^t 
of the oven wben baking gtaxe. 
The aeveral shades of drab are dkus compounded : 



Martk. 
The constitution of these bodies intimates a more dense 
and compact texture than the preceding ; and tbe attempt 
itaolf is a most useful leaaon in chemistry, when properly 
aad steadily pursued. 

The china now most esteemed for all the propertiea of 
the Japanea«, and superior beauty of colour, haa felspar 
( ita components, in the proportions below : 
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CkiM Cbf . 
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Suin with Uao cats, as prorionsly din»cted. 

Whoa such an exeosa of bone earth is present, aa some 
of tho rcdpes exhibit, there need aot be aay surprise that 
•eaa Terr oxeelleat felspar poroelain (to appearance), fro- 
qaaady foils on snddoa rise of lamperatura. 

SooBO cbina of tbia kind, very superior in quality, is 
■Mdo by part of the components being prepared in jfriSt. 
The two redpea annexed, exhibtt the oumponenta and 
fhdr proportions: 

(I) /X/f.— Felspar (greeabh), 8eventy.flTe; borate of 
foda, twenty; muriate of ammonia, Ave. Bodf.— Fritt, 
fifty, china clay, fifty ; or, fritt, fifty; china day, thirty; 
bone, twenty. 

(S) ' FHff.— Felspar (greenish), aixty ; borax, twenty.fiTo ; 
■ICre, five; ssl-ammoniao, ten. iBodf.— Fritt, forty-five; 
china day, forty ; bono, fifteen : or, fritt, thirty-fiTo ; china 
day, tbirty ; bone, tbirty. 

A particular kind, called ttome china, ia oomponnded 
(BMetly for Jugs and toilet aerrioes) of tho following conw 
poiMnts: 
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The iromgtone china is formed by introdadng groond 
e/ey from tbe smelting furnace, in tbe proportion of twenty, 
eight for seventy.two of No. 3 or 8, careftally blunging the 
floida together. 

Orf badict.^That claM of wares wbidt nndergo indolent 
flliascvttc«>, without any glaao on their surface. Of tbia 
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The cane (much similsr to baked pastry) supplies manv 
articles, from moulds likewise employed for jasper and 
pcarL Tbe componenU are : 
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The Egyptian, best black, or vitr^ed basaltt, ia formt-J 
of these components : 
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The pearl is formed of these components, and is baifd 
in tbe first ring of tbe biscuit oven, carefully raised anu 
coded:— 
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OrM) FW<«-FII«taiM0.T8; R«lUs4.88»Bof«,8. .... 

' Do. 88; Do. 89; Do. 4; Nino. 8; FJsU 8. 

Do. 80; Do. 80; _ ^ 

Do. 70; Do. Ml Do. 8. 

Tbe Jasper ia compounded eHhcr by >Hfr, or without it : 
but tbe components require to be ground wdl together, he 
fore they ara evaporated en the aUp kiln. 
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Or (1) Ftiit—Conuh Stone, 40; 

— (2) Do, — Do. W; 
~ (3) Do. — Do. i6i 

— (4) Do. — Do. 40 i 



Ivptnro, 30; Flint Gias*. £6; BloeCals, 6. 
Do. 50. 

]>». 'JO; Flint 1«; Bone. IS; Do. a 
Do. 4U; Do. 6;FLaiAaa,lt;Do.8. 



ThU in never glased, because the heated inlphttric acid of 
the cauk atone will decompoiie thu glaxe ; eren were it not 
formed of components in which the phosphoric, arsenic, or 
bomcic acid, was present and ready to affect the acid of die 
barytesu 

The stonewares of the beitt kind are thus compounded, and 
require to be baked in the &rst ring of the biscuit oven :— 
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The chemical utensils' body, so important to the students 
of analytical chemistry, has not receiTed all the attention its 
utility demands. The charge is enormously high, compared 
with that {or other wares : yet scarely any is found to beur 
the raised temperature of a wind furnace. Thp compou. 
ents, Taccurding to the recipes at present used) are: — 
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To counteract the effects of the different chemical pre. 
parations on the vessels, ground biscuit china is mixed 
in the proportion of forty to fifty per cent with the preced. 
ing bodies ; but, the addition of six per cent sulphate of 
barytes, has recently been proved of the greatest utility. 

Earthenware Bodies.^-Some previous remarks intimate 
fhe want of scientific knowledge on this subject by the 
manufacturers. To prove that they were not without a good 
foundation, the following recipes are given from a MS. very 
recently written by the superintendent of a large maaufac. 
tory : — 

1. Black clay, six barrowfuls ; blue clay, four barrowfulB ; 
cracking clay, two barrowfuls; when in slip, add six china 
clay, two one-fourth stone, ten flint. 

1. Black clay, three barrowfuls ; brown clay, two barrow, 
fuls; blue clay, two barrowfuls; com stone, forty pounds. 
In slip, to six, add one flint 

3. Blue clay, sixteen pailfuls, twenty-four ounce to pint; 
China clay, four pailfuls, twenty -four ounce to pint; fl^nt, 
tour pailfuls, thirty*one ounce to pint 

4. Clay slip, fifty-four pints ; china clay, eighteen pints; 
flint clay, sixteen pints. 

In the manufacture of delft utnv, a certain proportion 
of brick clay is mixed with the others, because the addition 
of oxide of iron among its components, by promoting the 
incipient vitresoence of the ware, more than compensates 
for the tint it communicates. Macquer gives thes^ proper, 
tions: slate clay, fifty ; blue clay, thirty ; brick clay, twenty. 

The appellation del/t nare, ia uaually applied to the 
kind which manufacturers call cream colour, and, from 
royal patronage, was named quten's ware. Since its first 
introduction, however, it has undergone very great changes ; 
and a particular method of ornamenting it, has caused the 
adaptation of the body to the ornament, in blue printed 
ware. 

The components of queen's u-are, or cream colour, are the 
following :— 
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The chalkjf body ware has these components :— 
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Mr Lakin*s recipe is, blue clay, twenty-six ; ground flint 
glass, twenty.six ; flint, six ; Lynn sand, twenty. six ; bono 
earth, eight ; composition, eight 

The Lynn sand, by its very fine grain, supercedes the 
expense of calcining and grinding flints; and yet some 
of the manufacturers calcine it previous to its employment 
The lime, by promoting the vitresoeaoe of the mass, rendem 
the ware very compact, yet less refractory in high heats ; 
and hence these chalky bodies were formerly in much re- 
quest, because less liable to erase. This certainly might be 
expected, as it is well known that lime renders glass leas 
liable to break from sudden rise of temperature. The Cambria 
rock and clap, have not yet been so extensively employed 
as their excellence might have led us to expect, and only 
benose of the disregard of chemical science by the partiea 
who first used them. When .this auxiliary is allowed its 
proper share in the conducting of the processes, the Cam. 
bria clay will be found one of the most valuable components 
of British earthenware ; yet obtainable at very moderate 
expense. 

When proper attention ia paid to the proportions of the 
several components, seldom does any failure occur, and 
then only in consequence of some intermixture with them, ol 
which the manufacturer was not aware. For instance, a 
quantity of flint was supplied, which had been ground with 
a chert that conuined an extra quantity of carbonate of 
lime, and as this was not neutralised by an extra allowanoo 
of alumine, the regular heat of the biscuit baking fused most 
of the ware. Mr Good, Burslem, bad ware and saggers 
fused together, and the fireman was so astonished, that he 
ran away I 

The greater the quantity of flint which can be nsed, the 
whiter is the ware, yet it must be duly proportioned, else 
the second baking will cause it to crack ; and, although the 
weights are determined for the slip makers, an endless va. 
riety of mishaps result from their blunders of over and mw 
der/linting. 

The majority of manufacturers are not yet convinced of 
the bad policy of indulging the caprice of dealers, wbo, hav- 
ing paid according to a certain scale of prices, will not rise 
up to that which will allow a fair profit on a superior kind 
Of ware. Hence, cheapness of production is too much re* 
garded, and the excellence of the ware injudiciously sacri* 
ficed to economy, in the use of certain componento which 
cost less of themselves, and need less baking ; though it 
scarcely bears the usage of the warehouseman and packers ; 
—adds and hot water affect the glaxe, crazing ensues, an<* 
the article is deteriorated, and ultimately discarded. Now. 
this is no trifling aflUr, for the worthlessness of any kind of 
ware, has depreciatory effect, by the stigma on all from 
that district; and, in Uie censures it causes, all manufac 
turers are implicated ; it injures them, locally, by suggest- 
ing the idea of superiority in the manufactures of other 
potteries ; and it is most prcjudical to them, nationally, by 
the unfavourable comparison when placed in competition 
with the continent of Europe and China. 

Processes and Manipulations in the Clay.— In preparing 
what is called the body, or by the workmen, the clay, at- 
tention is indispensable on the part of the manufacturer, 
that his slip- maker most carefully forms his several com- 
pooents into liquids with water, till the proper density, or 
weight per ale pint, is formed by adding material or water 
as requisite, as ignorance or carelessness on this point, is 
often the cause of serious loss. The first method of eosi. 
bining clays, was by placing them stratum over stratum, 
then exposing them to the action of the atmosphere, and by 
repeated working with the spade, intermixing them, uatii 
they were much disintegrated. After they were continvcl 
exposed some months, portions were uken and mixed |a 
water in a square hole, bricked on the sides, with a stroag 
wooden ridge-pieoe on one edge. This is called the Uamg' 
j ing pan ; aad a bltutger is used, formed from a stout a<li 
N 
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tirciMJ'T iJMifff, «b4 cir«porsles a little ; «ftfer«affii» it w 
cat ««l viffe A sfa^A «Bd hid in m AajBj» tbbIi wUil wij. 
Jfflj* iwirtwf . tt lfe« pfWJi «# ^epftfiiif ibc dftv te (Jm 
wsmmutattmre of <^ia« aittd eaJlheavmitt. TW ali]^ 
t i» » loo( a|nyri«Br««, csaUiauif v^ia «r ariU far Uw 
MM", «ad tfdMBT aiacf^l* ; ftftd • «l*pi.kila tormmd of 
iglMMa to ihanf feci loac» t^rec to fiv* 
t iadi— d««p, U which hrfe bndLs, «ith- 
I lo^, rifht hi— d, *a4 two ta tb^c« aA4 a half 
tbi«k, (h Mfvr ornat to ihc Ar plaea ») are placed oa bncU 
foffvuMf diatiact flaro heaeath ; aad^ far pajtknlar bediea, 
09mr all ia ran a c»a«iB(. tvo iocb«a ckic^, of plaiCar of Pa 
na, Tfa« blmsci^Bf paa i» (onaed of Aafa plaeed adfa-wiaap 
and (bo UoBccr la about •cTra to aioc £e«C kaif * akaped a* 
alraady dcacnbad. The aative clayv are mixed ia wmter by 
ih« MhuMpr^ till tkm flaid ia of a eertaia deaaity, ntr air 
piat, aad waiaiblaa thick oeam, aad cbra by bowkf ala la 
po«r«d tlBffo«(b a U«>i aiere. iato a laifa T»t, (ofbm can- 
fally fradoatinl.) uatil mil the clay ia broagfat lata a atota 
of pfttper commiiiutioti, aad tb« wiam of a dcftaito «e«cbt 
per ■]« pint. To tbit ia ad<i«d thm rrqutaito «|«aatity of 
froiiii(i 0)«t ia vitrr, aUo of a crrtaia deiuit; per ala 

Eiot ; BDil Uiac a eomplrte intcrauxturr of tbc whole OMy 
a cfbctad, the flaid ia poaped aat of thia tat, upoo Ibe 
•lip*Ula, m tiaeoana jpaaamf ttroafb the fineatlawaaf 
tha arriaa aaad< By tba aeac froa Ibe Hut* the wbela auaoi 
li baptia eootiaaed cbuUitioB, until a oonajd«rahi« propor. 
ttoAof Cba watar cmirioyed aa tb« mediam of iba oaapoo 
aat* ia r^aporatad, aad tbe cefa»ci>oo of air bahblaa oa Cbe 
aarfaca, aad from thm aotidity of portioaa cataaff af diAufeat 
parta of iba laaaa oa tbe kiln, tbe alif^naker eoaaidais i« 
iuAcMraUy dry, bat aot too dry, for propeHy yielding to 
tbe band of tbe thrower, or tbe ntanipulatJoiu of tbe 
ia ginag it the furma of tLe aeim-ral articlec. It i*i 
trwn the kilo into «d adjotAiaie aparttn^ot, aad Ibe . 
of aiaypln^ the clap aucceeda, A atrobg ntaa, with a'ap«de,i 
ao( unlike a T inverted, fmm a baap cota off a ataall laap» 
and with much force caaca it <m anolbCT heap, 10 oool it 



by the empoaara to the atakoepbere, aad temper it by de- 
atrnyiiii all air babblea cauaed by evaporatiou oa tbe alip. 
kiln. JC ia tbeo carnadi into a rauli until rei^uired by tbe 



workaaea. Oftes, however, from want of capital^ aad of 
raareBienoe, warm clay ia taken by tbe workmea* alia# be- 
lag only a few bottrt ofl' the kilo, to the iajory of tkim work.- 
Baa aa well aa of the ma^iera ; the lalter* though aware af 
Chia dkadtaatage, not rteaolucely oppoaing iu 



TArott'^ag (ht ware ia (be Anrt maaipalaiioa. Pitted 
info one Dook or o^roeror tbe room, ia a box, with a curred 
front, about foar feet aqaare. l*he tkrovtr's {engine »r) 
mhtxt evnsiata of a ap'io4le or axia, which turni vertically 
to a aiep, and ia aupported by a collar. On the upper end 
ia Armty (iied tbe bead, a circulair dtic of wood, wbirh. dur- 
ing tbe opera I ion J baa hariz*jntat motion. On the apindlep 
Bear the bottom, it a pulley, >vith groovea of varied diame 
lera, for eaaing or increaaing rbe force required for different 
vaaaela. In ibia pulley worka a eord, wbi^ti paa ata under a 
(HUteli-puiley guide to a wheel, three or four yatda diatani, 
plaead near the wall, aud fruca four to leean feat ta dia- 
■Mler, Bovad by « wince. 

In aoiaa aMaafactarlce, where ateam^engine power ia 
ai^ailablCt eaa«B inverted are placed oa parallel abaft* , and 
a belt i« adapted la tbeoa, which alwaya ia adjaalad beeaaaa 
of tbtrir aixDilar bat oppoaed diiaenaiona. Oaa af tfa e a a 
ahafla baa a pulley on iia lower end, from whieb patoiia a 
belt te the tbrower'a wheel ; and tbe other ia ooaaaetad by 
prapar geariog, with the mo Ting power. Tba acadad vela- 
ealy for tbe thrower i« obtaioed by the movabla bdt beinf 
lilgbar er lower on the dh^ioc cone, from a direetiag lever^ 

At a atraag bench or tab!e« near the throwing wheel « i» a 
Itflfir, {oaaaily a young woman,) wilh a large lamp of the 
day before Her. Thi4 nianipulatiDn of tmliing ia perfonaed 
tbua : — wirh a brau w|r«; a piece of clay ia cut 00 llMlamp. 
aod wilb all po»il>l« force by ihe peraoa alapped dawn 
ueia on tbe maaa ; thta labnrioua work abe repeatt, by cut^ 
tiag In different directiona, UD tit the lotvraected part pre- 
fenla a aa»ooftb bamofeoeoua aurface, witbotit any appear- 
anceaof air bubble* ; beeaoar, were one ot theae left therein , 
il» cKpauaiota, during baking, would apotl the article. 8be 
tbcD riita nf[ a •rihII lunip,nitb thin braaa wire, and UTigkK 
At. when the body ia vatiiaUe and Ibe veaaela muit be of a 
deflaite «ize ; tiext iba aqueaaaa It well together, and fbrma 
If lato a ball, which abe baada to the thrower aa be requiree 
a aupply. The thrower aita oa a low aeat in the ctimer of 
tbe box^ frame, with bit feet on the aide* of the diac or 
arbeet bead, and bia arm* reating on bia knera^ keeping 
alaady bia baada while tbey modify tbe clay into any ra« 
4|«toad Ibna. * On iIm aide of the frame be fi«ea in a Innp 
flf day a pcf, ar ^ki, at that diaUaco from tb« otatra 



ea (ke M^ a^ e^paaaaoa of the ■twwia Jba 
Takia^ a ball ef day, an tbe wkeel beuHC !■ 
becaata it vary lafvibly an the diae or head, and t» 
expel aay air babblea, fanaa it tata a aatucal pillar cwiea 
ar tbriee; tkes taaertit ^^ band, ar ftnfer and tbatobf 
wilb tbe eCber baad aa tte eaialde. be gieea it tba rade 
icara af tbe vcaaei ; and. with a Mtfe ar paTlera (fertavi 
af eartlMaerare. and veil glaaadj be anoocbiy ftniakea tba 
JiwidBi aad ^bea, vnCb a bfam wire* cata it looee ftWB tbe 
bad- Tbe bailer tbca baada bim aaalkrr ball, and de&Irr* 
aaaly IMha Ike vewel off' tbe diac^ and ptac^a it oa a baari, 
vkick it II maim (eocaaaeaally turned ap«de ^^w^jy un- 
til it ia a att t k aily dry la bear, witkoat injury, tk« waa^ 



trntrntTi Imihe reaaihlea tkat 



Ida. aaly ika apiadle ia lan^'e''* aad 
'able by a calek. fv f 
imrmkmg, Oa tkad 



TWaiflg fAe anarc— J 
'ayad by maekaaidi 
af tkcaa kaae a cnllar, aaav4 

aaipal _ 

of aw apindle. aalaidc tbe bead«a«ock, 
aweial ekacka ivqaxrad by veaaela af different aia^ ^ 
paUey with tbrre graovaa of varied aiaea i» alaa an tka apl^ 
die, «a wbscb ta the oard paated lavad the wheel, vekicb a* 
fixed aa a cnnk okaft Caanacted wtik tkia craak ia a 
treadle; aad baaida tbe liMoa vkick kalda tke aptttdle, 
ataada tka trwaicr, aa aal ly a yaaag waaaaa, vrka, by a ma. 
tiaa af ana faac, kaapa ap tka velacity ivqaired, aad can 
pailmta aaaa toaupalaiieaa rei|aiai«e, vitbaai tba aftaatiaai 
af Iba ftaner bd^ diatracfecd ffvaa tbe veaael baiore biai. 
N«ir tke traadar ia a board, en wktcb are ▼eaacia ta ba 
tamed, which ake aeveraUy baada ta tke tamer aa ka ta- 
qtiirea a aopply. l^taDding la (rant af bia ckuck« be §Bum 
bia vaaael oa it by a alight praiaure vntb bia tool, aa tba 
Bpiadle bM retrograde aaotiaa ; tbea tke pto p a f aaotiaa be- 
ing oiHmaaieatad, arifk a toal af aoft iron, jMaperty akar. 
peaed by fiHag, ka tak^ off tka aaperflaoaa qaantity, aad 
tbea tbe treader cattkea bold of tbe cprd, aad givea tbe 
apiodle retrograde mociae, dariag which tbe turner lay* a 
hnwd tool oa tbe eeaael, and givea a certain polivk to Ika 
oataide ; after which ba appliea a eharp taal ta rot it 1 1 mt , 
and then be placea it on the hoard before bim, for Cka ka»- 
di>j*r it rrquiiite. or 10 dry for being baked biamtL 

J/erAe, i4krtoi*€shfU^ mnd dipprd wareM. — Thaaa are iba 
common drinking cupa, bmrla, and |uQa, wkicb bavw pafli 
of the outer a*irfaoe brown, green, or yellow, wiik nroa 
laeatal riaga ^rmind tbem« forced by the famtr ia tka 
IbllawiBg manner : — ^having rendered amaeck and in shape 
the ouCaide of the teaael. he immeraca it in a proper aua- 
tare, or appliea the Utitd by a aponge, and ptacea it to dry 
aa he proceed* wilh otben. Afterwarda it ia ftrted aa iba 
chuck, and tbe parta whtch are to appear wkito aadar 
glaae, are faoW out ; v»ht)e eibetv of variai'a oDloura are 
farmed by a mixture applied tlirougb a qoill, from a g|a* 
bnlar veaaal. into which air ia bbiwa to lone the (iMid aat. 
Wilb a apenge, there ia colnur applied to ^orm one MM ; 
and oa oCbera. a drop ia let fall, of a aati^rated inftf-hMi «f 
tobacco in atale unne and turpentine, and it ramitea lata 
the reaemblanoe of treea, ^hraba, &c. 

The followiag are the coropmncnia of l^jpi* and .fiw^ a ra >— 

1. ^roara, for jug oecka,^Take and mix wrll twenty p< 
aeverally, of blue clay, yellow bruik clay, Bradwell-a 
clay, calcinrd ochre, and oxide of nickel, grinds 
tbrougli a It'a lawn. 

S. Talcine iron a<»lei (from tbe tmithy,) pick, 
and paaa through a neve, bair. or coarae lawn ; and miS atta 
pound in one quart of eartbi^nware flip [No. 4 >. 

X Mix two ouncea of ftne saffrea in a quart af yeUow 
bnck clav alip«. 

&Utt€ /7ip, — Make earthenware tuminga into afkicliabpi* 
cream ltL«, with water ; then to aeventy-eigkt parU af Ika 
altp. add twenty two of ftne xaffrea. 

Grrrit. —In two qtiana of unBtatad earfbanware alip.viis 
one pound of ground aaffrva ; evapormie, eatciae« paivattaev 
and aift; then, in a quart of Hinted alip, mix tweWa tnniaa 
af cka calx. 

Dmrk f>rre«.— In one quart of alone.vrare alip.intx tkava 
aaaeea of aaffrea. 

CJfite C^rera.— Mix black mart into dip, twenty. four 
aaaoea to ale pint ; into three pinta of alip mix Coar ^ntiifaa 
of aafflwa. 

Olfee Spanfe />fp.— Mix one ounce of aaffra into a qwi 
af yallaw brick clay alip. 

Mtitm. — 1. M IX half aa ounce of pure cobalt calx lata ihiaa 
plata af atone ware alip. 

%. Rail clay, twenty.eigbt; Comiaib alODe, ftlly; plaafear* 
twenty ; blue calx, t 

3. Hall clay« twenty-three ; Cornliib alatt*, tvreacy'oaf •« | 
flint, twenty-avnen ; china day, ftftaaa, 

Gnrjr,— 1. Beat alip. aevanty Ave; fltot. ILfkaaai y 
aixleeo ; maagaoeae, four. 

t. Baal turning*, oinety-four ; aaffre, fix ; la rata y 
on1y< 

Oramgf. — Brown dip, ftfty; black marl alip^lifly, 

Cif fir— O ranee dip. ftfty; bett ulip, fifty. 

/Vcif.— Bnck clay ^lip, a^xty ; Brxdwell wood dip, 

Hy (he ma(*ipulatioa fit the >/^rr. great Bumberaof aMM^ 
articlea are quukly fomif d, niau ptatea of varioea aiaea A 
apindle ia Axed In a atep, an^l ita diao la above iba tokle oa 
while, from a ptillvy beUw, a bell j 
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fe'.Iadle, on thi> upp«r end of wbicb i* iiwd a aniAU wince, 
\,uich iM Cunied by » ludl* wb.tl<; «itjtbf r foritkji biji clAy 

^litH/W/^Mf .^Tbi* mi«nipii1aUon deiuanda jud^iiiMUC atid 
tjuite. aa well at drlicAcy of ciLtrcucion. Thu tmxieiler forma 
a oorrticc mcKlel of tbe object, whetber uctrn*!! or figure, 
uiid, wbetL t.bbfi in dry, one or i«tirei'jiLl block.A »re fortticd 
froiu it; and tLi«!«e sfu tived by tb« ttumid-mnfnTs, to C4ut 
mtHni** W itb m tbick dayer of clay arutiiid lUi: blot'L, apsce 
i:i Itrit, into wiiicb Ji puurcd planter of i'unft, and Jvtt aoutt 
[im« for ibe watt^r ta ttvaporat^f, and the |>ljL«ti»r ta ujlidyy 
fur tkie reijiiairud maiiipuUtiDniV 

Pt ruling 0f st^Hteztttg thf «•^l^<'.— Tbe prrufr kef pi all 
bi* DOAulil* OQ vtivlvis* raag«^d la a roum aroiiiidi a tit^uied 
»tovt», wbicb, by raiding ihvir t«mp«.*ratur«i protunu-s tb^ir 
AbsQrbeuce Mf tlio mauittiro m (b«i clay in contact. Hfur 
cajiir4;ni«uc43 lie baa a nnintHT of mooda for cacb kind of 
vea«el or uttMiaiL lie regard > ibtr «ix« and itrmgtb of 
eacb, and tkien cuts od^ a Tump of clay aufficieDt fur tbe 
purpose ; aEid, af c«r aqueexlng it In biji hand*, b« b«Ht» it 
Id a Rkirtablt; *\iLe and tbickTiiL-«<, L'stually tirti nr luore id-f 
tbea« boli aru prepart^d bt.'iore pruo^edini; to tbo ueat 
operation. Taking the ieveruil parta of bia cnood, be 
ctovertf tt witb a. proper portion of tbt* bdit, and b<>«*e« it ori 
^ith a diiitip •pauge, afterwards witli. bi« tliuiub«, forcing 
It into all the part«^ bowever angular tliey may be. Wkb 
a luoutL'nvd sponge be carefully amnotba tbeinner aurfacei 
xhtiQ triiu» olf all extra portiun* frtim tbe edifi;*, wbicb Ins 
cui>i#t4![)« Willi sU^ (uiievaporatifd body), pla«;e» all pariAuf 
tbe mood iu proptr contact, wbuii iifbiltnl^ aeiiurta tticm 
by a belt bucklfd round, and tbun raiige« tbe whole no 
tbis ftielf uround tbe «TOYej till aulficieut muiitturb i« ab- 
aorberd to reiidtsr tb«s article capaUte «f bearings without 
injury, othtrr operation a. In *niall mood* are' formed 
ornacuetitMl fignrei), ainpa of ju^in, apoul*, bj«udb'«, aiad 
varioufl uteok^ilA, When the nerita of iM>Joda iii Hilled^ ihe 
prcaaer etupric* theoj, ai;alu bLb ibem, i»nd wbiilf they iir-e^ 
dryiug, wttb proper loniji he tukKa otf all appeitraucra of 
■•■ttw, in in* up tbe articteaj. and applie* wUatever appeti- 
(Xaiseji are ctinnfcted witb bia depairinienr. 

iinHtiilHg the Wurf^—ThMt it a di^iiuct branch of tbe 
cttijf^man'i uiatiipiilatioot. and regarda ii^iiug un veaaeia 
the hjtudlea, spciuii^r «nipR, and uriiamenul ftgur«a proper 
lor them. Many of tbeae arcs rcirmed in mo^ida., aa by tbe 
preMer ; tbe bajudler bavrng; a number in bia charge, 
rabg,ed around the ato^e for use. But fur cotumun Teaatila, 
a Aoj tiH^ *crftv ia. imed to auppty lengibs of clay of a cer- 
tain funu, a» required. An iron cylinder i« Mi^cured lo a 
block filled in ibe wall. Intu IbiA cylinder, at tbe bottom, 
ta placed a piece of lead, perforated ai^reeably to the in* 
teaded aluipfl of tbe vlav«lengib ; attd for tubea, it ha« a 
atsel round pia firmly plai:ed in the centre of ihe lead ; a 
pUton of iron i* a^litpted to the cylinder at tbt: end of a 
jwwvrfnl terew, wbicb wnrka through a b«r above, by a 
croM handle. Into thia cylinder ii put a lump oi clay, and 
tbfl forc% of tbtj acrew an the piaion cauaca tbe clay to paaa 
through tbe ledid -piece, ajad it ia rrcetved on a board, until 
dll k preaaed tttniugb ; and tbew lenttba are leJC a abort 
rime tu dry. Tb>t^ btk-ndler then cutu theui in aitea, placea 
them in a proper curve, and prepare* hi* veuel* by trim, 
ining tiit-m. naiing hia h^tidl'ra. anipi^, and apouta before 
litlbt with a abarp knife he cutj ikieir edge* level, alfto tbe 
4^tlAdrical aide of tbe vei««1, tbeu cuta out tbo place for 
tbtt anip, or the aperture for the a pout ; next moiatena all 
tkm edge* witb tlip, 6xea tbem properly, leavea tfaem a 
Ibv miuutea, examinea and corn-eta any df^fecta, and aftif-r 
MMSie time tnma tbem, and leta ibem remain until ready 
tar lyeiU:!; baked hiscoit. 

Making %{} ike H arc -biscuit, — Tbe pottcra' oven fotr bia- 
cuit ia nauaLlly larger thau tbat for glaxe : and ia. in form, 
a cylinder ten or twelve feet hi|^h^ and Irum tea to Mteen 
feet in itiaiQfter, aurmountcd by a dome from three to tive 
feet iu heigliit, in whnnH centre ia an aperture about two 
feet in didpn ter. J he ftrvbricka uaed are made of fhe 
ahale nistrl, cirefulty mixed with alale c1a.y ; aodtfaeexcr. 
ciae of judgment in tbia mivture la well oompeoaated by 
fbe itemand for more service able bricki. In erecting the 
t>ven, the bnilJer lay« the brick«, not ia lime and aand 
*Urartar» but in a mixture of Hre clay and abirp •at«d witb 
water, or Ckiua clay and a weak acilution of borax in 
water ; making tbe joinia ao cloao and compact iviib thia 
Itite, that tbe ^rat bakinf^ of ware therein c4u«o« rtio whole 
interior lo become one compact abell of vitrefied Are clay, 
pnedudinf any adroiMion of wir into the interior, except 
tbrmtgb tli« mouths; which, and al«o tbe baga or fiuea, are 
emrefully adapted in tttf, 9*t m# to prevent a contiaual enr. 
rent of atmotpheric air carrying olT through the dome a 
portioti of the heat which imgbc to be appropriated by th« 
ware in the oven. The mouths on the outaide are from 
four to ten, according ti) ibe aiie. and coinmunicale with 
/tufs in the hearth of the oven, and 6*tgA of bncLi, plused 
edgewiup, leaving an aperture of a few inchea, fixed to tbe 
invide of the cylinder; between each of which, in the 
cylinder, ia left a amall bole, from which tbe ftremaa, by 
aocana of a ]ang, iron rod« can dlraw hia trial a out of a aai?- 
ret plar^d oppi^ite, or through which be can inapt^l the 
(ladtuJ riling of the temperature uf the ores, lad ttt 



f revualotng at a cerUin beat dnrin^; the time required fur 
I earthenware, tilt tbe ** heat will expel Uie moiature afiil 
agglutinate," aa ataied by Vauquelin, " the componentB^ 
wtthout effecting the fuaioa, which would render tbe war^ 
00 faomogeueou* aa to b«cuftie bnttle." But, for the beat or 
hard china ware, the temperature la raiited till there ia u 
semi.¥itre«cence of the cumpunenu, calculated to be BO* to 
100* VVvdgewuod, B« the earttieaware ia 4^ to 65" W,, an4 
that for the gUsie lo" ur 7^ lower* Felapar ware 1 15* W. 
i^r W. Neury a-i^ign* oihera to diiferent «.'bitia wareat — 
Warceit«r, pn«baoly Fiighi aud Barr»V Ul% Cbelaea IW*, 
Mod l>erljy 112" Wedgewuud, — Here let it be u nderiitood , 
tiiat ttie lif'tiigeuuoit J^gromHrr it no longer to he obtained, 
and tbe real cauatf ba^ not been aaaifned. Thia pyrometer 
waa inveuted by Tbomaa Maaaey, (a baililT, m Mr Wedge^ 
wood"* manufactory,) to determine the reapectiie tcmpem- 
turea of the biacuit and glaitf* ovena, and of the eoameller'a 
mufllea ; but be moat resolutely declined communicating 
to Mr Wedgewood the componeota of bia dods, [nr trial 
priama),and was prevented luforming hi» brotberv, Kichard 
aud William— tbe real secret died with bim. Mr Wedge* 
WiK>4 gittut'd at a clay for the purpose, and supplied philo< 
aophera therewith, till i\m inacciir^cy waa expoaed by G-uy- 
ton Morveau, Ubemical reaction bad completely affected 
what uteful properiiea fur the purpose previoualy exiated. 
When tbe warti i« »o dry aa to appear of an aab-grey colour, 
the several arttclea are placed within each other carefully, 
in saggers (probably from the Ht^brew stigar, to burn, and 
hence applied to a rolled leaf of tobaccu uaad for being 
fmrucd^ while tbe amoke ia inhaled,) ; the abape ia uaually 
tbiatof a lady^a band box, though for platea round onea are 
uaed, and acme have triangular holet inside in three donblo 
rowit for inverting atilta to keep the llat piecea separate. They 
are formed of abate rlay, (cau marl,) aixty aeven ; alate clay, 
(blnck marl,) thirty .three, well beaten together ; or oi 
ground biscuit earthenware, aifted, and mixed with black 
uiarl ; then formed into bat* one inch thick, and placett 
around a drum of the abape and aiae required, moatly 
twenty iocbea long, aod oval in nhipe, and a bottom bat ia 
fi*Mtened by working the edge* together. To prevent the 
aiticlea adhering Irom accidental exce*« of beat, pulveriseii 
^nt.iiuoe ia lutruduced between tbe ware and the aagger 
bottom ; and tbe beat china, jatper, pearl, &r:., areimbedde«( 
in frouod Hint, aa a matriXj to prevent wiiuflng (waving 
or altrriiUg the abape and figure^) wbicb might po«>ibly en- 
au0 from high hikmg. Tbu aajjjjcra are Ailed aa full aa 
they will contain, and then are piled on each other in ver- 
ticrnl bung*, each edge of a aafger bein^ coated witb a thick 
u>€ui of coarae hrick clay or marl, and on which the next 
upper aagger ia imbedded ; and the whole pile reaemblea 
oM« compart ma»«, aecure from any deleterious cffecla 
of the carburetted hydrogen, or aulpbureoua vapoura 
erolved by the fuel. In diH'erent parta of tljo oven aro 
pi}>e^»a;geni. lo promote the reguCarity of the baking ; ami 
oppoiite the aperture, betwe4»n tbe bas«. ^* • 'J^eEe** with 
jtj «ide perforated, and containing the triai p'wtca. When 
the oven ia tilled, and all arranged, the d' or way t» built up 
with bricks, and pUaiered over with mud, and abort iron 
barn are booked into an iron frame that goetr along thei 
edg(] of the doorway, aud ia connected witb two or threo 
range* of very atroni; booking- piecea of iron, that go round, 
like houpa, one at the rommen cement of the dome, and two 
othera on the cylinder, and wbicb guarda are neceaaary i« 
prevent tbe high temperature of the whole canting Ibe cy- 
linder lo crack or bilge ouL After tbe brat eight houra. tb«i 
baking continue* of a regular heat for about thirty fS^ve houf ■ 
more, ttnd then ia rapidly urged on for three boor* longer. 
An eXp<L-riencei| fireman willjudfe wiihtolerjible accuracy of 
the pnkce»a of baking, by the appearance of tho aaggeri. anut 
by inapeclion of frfirif phcf* made of brirkclay, in the abapu 
of ringa and amall gallipot*, taken from dlflVrent parta uf 
tbe oven, and wbicb preaent a varied tint at dilTerent dr- 
greea of temperature, compared with a trial known to luiire 
been properly baked^ and kept aa a atandard for detennin. 
ijii; the procf^ii. When the lireman Ijkowa the nature of 
tbu COS I a he urie*, he will frequently aave to hi* employer, 
(in addition to the production of nuperior ware,) the con 
HURiption ofcoala exreedini; the ara'itint ofhla waget. When 
Ibe baking ia completed, tbe mouths are draum (the fuel i<i 
extracted) ai quicxly ait poaaible ; tbe whole in left to cool 
for aeverml Iktniri, (the entrance ia opened,) the eiammingjt 
are taken down, the mirgera ari.^ emptied aa quickly aa poa- 
aible into haaketa, and earned into the aorting roOsBii wliere 
they are carefully examined, and by suMfwf tried whether 
^t for further proceaaea, and when m>, placed in the biacuit 
warehouie i aa f «>oif , when perfect ; aa sttondM^ when 
•lifrbtly injured, yet sound ; and, a» tumtpt or thirds^ when 
defective, yet aound la atructure. All irracAed article* are 
caat Mtde on the shordrack (heap of pot iherttjt}. The ex* 
pantioa and contraction of the m*aa expediting tbe de. 
•truction of tbe oven, manufacturer* atnve to keep their clAy 
atock up, ao aa <!onatantlv to aopply ware, without allowing 
the oven to< be lower than ia abaolutely proper for the men 
to bear while drawing, and again aetting.iu. The eartlieil- 
ware, in ita hiaciiit atale, baa a dry and gritty rough »e«a ; 
tbe china, a reaembtance to ataluary marbTe. devoid of any 
luatre on ita lurface i but, when of a gooti t»(ly< ^ud excel- 
91 S 
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rerr carrfany : 

Tbe prmfaT place* ki> fitte «■ 
rilif. vuk » farmi pdOrt kHie i 
tWs vitk ka> b9M cieaw i^ 1 ' 
tSte ted of kit pro* ; ke aext 
paper ercT vitk a wJat wn ml i 
«B tte platr. nU« it i 
tte reran ml Ike preai liaiw it dry bj tks iMt plate, ka 
caivfall J takes it cff. aad cxaMOMB tkat Ike fm^tmrnmrn. iaa 
e ul i Bi M ii pt i lj a ifc a n aL Tkaa ba 
praoeeds tiD kis quatitir m takes aCl Mcaara. XmMb * 
PoctK, B«nlea,«»dcrtkeaecsntyarapatcat,«BaciV7«i«d 
rmlZrr^ f V eke 1 r_-^._-^_. ^ . 
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For eaanicl u**; It flint, aiul copper. 



A trmMsfcrrTf vitk ( , _ . . 

■wl tke aercral patta a tktii pa«p«r ar- 
; aad tkea. vitk a ntbber a€ Aaaacl, aix t» aix- 
teca iacke* loa^ , aad firmly roned and tiad tocctker, wHk 
tke eada a little Iook, ake rnb* tba paper apao Iks artidc, 
viA Mock force, often mernc ane ead ia Ike rifkt aij ^ p i u 
vMil it caaaot agmia be takea oC Tke dry and akaavbeiit 
poraaitj of tke vare aid> tke ailkraiaa a€ tke < ' 

oil, aad wkea tke task is completrd, eack Tma 

off tke board oa whick it was placed by tiae fiaiiafcuji, a»> 
Mi ei a ed in arater, and witk soft aoap and a bnaik Ike paper 
■a ir a abt il ckff, and leare* ia tke waie oaly tke mineral 
coloar, and a little of tke oily aaedioB. Tke ware ia kept 
ia a keated room to eraporate mock at tke water imtabcl 
in waakiac off tke paper, wkick ia reqaiaite te wrepara it 
for tke fluid plaze; and alao, ia beated te a vad kaat, ^ 
harden mm tke c»lo«r. and Tolatiliae tke oily paiticlea. die 
tke claze would not adkeie. 

Bmtimg ckimm mmd emrtkrmwmrtt ^lescri.— Tke |iamaa na- 
tare of Teaaels baked only biacait, would aUaw aaaay ftnida 
to permeate, wkick beinfr aa inooaTeaieaee, wkile it faci- 
Uutea tkeir dea U a Hi oa by deoompoaitioa, tke —leaw t y of 
aa impe r m eable corerioff, ia prorided for ia a elaae ; aad 
tkia kaa been attempted to be eflected by aerenJ diteaat 
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Blmt frimtimn w tke o&mc for tke manipulatioaa of tak. 
lug faBpreaoiona (ia eoloara, blue, Rreeo, pink, and brown.) 
frna eafper-platea encrared ia aatyle pecaliar to tka artiato 



Wben 
aktre, tke dnat of lead ore waa akakea from 
outaide, ia tke daT atate, and afterwarda auB|;aBene waa 
mixed witk it. Glaxinf witk aalt waa tke next imptave- 
ment, and tkea waahinc; and, flaally, biaeait<dippinff. 
For aome yeara, only rita' gUzfs were aaed ; tkeir eompa. 
nenti only being mixed, witbout fritting, prior to grinding: 
bat, aa tke deoire for improTemeDt increaaed, tke aietkod 
adopted to make glam and ▼itreoua colouri, aagjreaicd tke 
practioa tA friitimg tke eomponenta. Tkere ia a pbymca! 
neceaaity for tke components of tke glaaa to be adapted to 
tkoae of tke body, whick ia Taried accordiag to tke jodr 
aaeat or opiaioa of tke manufactarer. Tba degree af ex. 
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tke glue which appears ftae on one body, win seem defec 
tire, and craae on another; the temperature requiaite fur 
fusion of its components, may be lower than will bring the 
svurfaoe of the ware into a soitable state for combining 
therewith, and consequently, they would intnmesce, be de> 
Toid of lustre, erase, and scale off; or, it might be higher 
than the body will sustain, which being too much contracted, 
the glase might lie in streaks ; or, it might wan? e, and be- 
ing rendered, by the alkaline componenU, more fusible, at 
a higher temperature than biscuit baking, the whole might 
sink into one vitrified mass, as too often occurs. 

The china glazes hare these raw components :— 
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These are substitutes for felspar , as raw glaxes: — 
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When borax is Tory expefisive, this is often substituted : 
subject equal weights of nitre and flowers of sulphur to 
beat, till all sulphurous acid gas is dissipated ; then pour 
on an iron plate, and, when cold, take off the greasy scum, 
and use the remainder. 

These are th» fritted glaxes, in proper suooession :— 

i. Fritt.—Fliat, M ; lead, 17 ; glass, 17 ; nitre, 0; borax, 
i.— Glaze, Fritt, fiO ; lead, 29 ; glass, 22 ; flint, 8. 

2. Fritt.^Cornith stone, 36 ; glass, 28 ; flint, 23 ; borax, 
1 l.^Glases. Pritt, 80, 60, 81, 72, 76, 78 ; lead, 90, 40, 16, 28, 
24,22. 

a. /'ri/r.— Cornish stone, 22 ; glass, 20 ; flint, 18 ; borax, 
6 ; potass, 18 ; salt, 12 ; nitre, 2 ; china clay, t.^GtaM. 
Fntt, 80<; white lead, 20. 

4. Fritt.^ConiBh stone, 21 ; glass, 21 ; flint, 21 ; borax, 
3 ; pouss, 16 ; salt, 12 ; nitre, 2 ; china clay, 2.— Glaze, 
Frttt, 80 ; white lead, 20. 

5. FrUts.—GlAU, 7tf ; red lead, 7 ; potass, 7 ; arsenic, 
4; ; nitre, 6| ; glass, 47 ; potass, 33. Grind together.— G /axe. 
Fritt, 80 ; lead, 20. 

0. Friit,~-Cornt»h stone, 82 ; flint, ; nitre, 0. Grind 
well together.—Fritt, 50 ; glass, 30 ; flint, 90.— Glaze. Fritt 
mass, 50 ; lead, 43 ; flint, sl ; potass, U. 

7. J^ri//.— Cornish stone, 44; glass, 30; flint, 18; borax, 
4 ; nitre, A.-'Glaxes. Pritt, 44 ; cream coloured glaze. No. 
2, 3u ; fritt, 60 ; white lead, 40 ; fritt, 78 ; white lead, 22. 

8. /'H//.— Cornish stoue, 31; glass, 38; borax, 31.— G/ose. 
Fritt,- 80; lead, 20. 

0. FrUr.— Glass, 73 ; red lead, 13 ; arsenic, 4|; nitre, 41 \ 
black calx, 1.— Glaze. Fritt, 28; cornish stone, 20; ^ass, 
22 ; white lead, 30. 

10. Fritt,— Coraiah stone, 80 ; soda, W.^Glaze. Fritt, 40 ; 
Cornish stone, 20 ; flint, 13 ; white lead, 23. 

11. Fri//.— Glass, 84; flint, 10; red lead, 4; arsenic, 1 ; 
nitre, L— Glaze. Fritt, 23 ; Cornish stone, 30 ; lead, 23 ; 
flint 16 ; borax calxed, 4. 

12. FrJI/j.— Glass, 72; red lead, 22 ; arsenic, 3 ; nitra, 3; 
glass, 97 ; blue calx, 3 ; jnind. together.— Glaxr. Fritt mass, 
20 :. Cornish stone, 23 ; flint, 10 ; white lead. 43. 

13. Fri/rs.— Glass, 48 ; Cornish stone, 24 ; red lead, 20 ; 
flint, 3 ; nitre, 1| ; arsenic, 1|. 

Glass, 73; Cornish stone, 12 ; red lead, ; black calx, 2; 
nitre, 4,— Glaze. Glass, 26 ; Cornish stone, SO ; fritt, 36 ; 
white lead, 3 ; potass, 3. 



These are ihefrUted Felspar glaxes : 

1. Fritts,—\. Lynn sand, 34 ; soda, 46. 

2: Flint, 64 ; soda, 36 : and, 
3. Lynn sand, 70 ; soda, 18 ; China day, 22. 
Glaze. Fritt mass, 10 ; borax, SO; Felspar, 60. 

2. Frttt. Felspar, 00 ; carb barytas, 7 ; carb. lime, 2 ; 
mafinesian day, or steatite, I. 

GUuns.—\, Fritt, 64; borax, 26; nitre, 3 ; potass, 3, for 
printing ; and substitute 4 of salt for 4 of borax, 
2. Fritt, 38 ; borax, 30 ; iitra, 3. 
S. Fritt, 62 ; borax, SB. 
4. Fritt, 60 ; borax, S6; nitre, 4. 



S. #Hf I.— Felspar, 62; borax, 34; nitre, 8; soda, 3^ 
Glaae, Pritt, 60 ; borax, 40. 

4. IVttl.— Felspar, 50 ; borax, 24 ; Lynn saod, 8 ; China 
day, 6 ; nitre, 6 ; potaas, 6.— Glas«. Pritt, 62 ; borax, 12; 
nitre, 6. 

/H/«f.— Pelapar, 40 ; China day, M ; salt, 16 ; lim«, 8 % 
magnesia, 8 ; barytea, 8. 

Flint, 50 ; soda, 23 ; potaas, 25 ; grind tofethar. 

Glffxe. Pritt, 60 ; borax, 12 ; nitre, 8. 

The raw glases for earthenware, hare these components >- 
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Th^ fritted glaxes hare the following components :— 

1. JVUf.— Glass, 60 ; litharge, 18; nitre, 8 ; arsenic, 4 ; 
blue calx, l.—Glaxes.—'FoT printed. White lead, 54 ; Cor- 
nish stone, 26 ; flint, 14 ; fritt, 0. Flow with rock salt, and 
pearl ashes.— For enamel. Litharge, 53 ; stone, 23 ; flint, 15 ; 
hritt, 6. 

2. FW/f.— Glass, 70; litharge, 22; nitre, 4; arsenic, 4; 
blue calx, l.—6lffse«.— Printed. Fritt, 12; flint, 20 ; Cornish 
stone, 23; litharge, 45.— Coloured. Fritt. 18; flint, 10; 
Cornish stone, 23 ; white lead, 48,— Mocha. Pritt, 13 ; flint, 
11 ; Cornish stone, 26 ; litharge, 50.— Creaai cohur. Fritt, 
30 ; crown glass, 20 ; flint glass, 50. 

3. iVi/fj;— Flint, 87; borax, 13:— also, glaas, 84; red 
lead, 8 ; nitre, 3 ; salt, S.—Glase, for enamel, Fritt, 2S ; 
Cornish stone, 23 ; white lead, 28 ; blue calx, 1. 

4. JFHffs.— Red lead, 20 ; glass, 08 ; arsenic, 5: nitre, 5 ; 
blue calx, 2. — For flatware. Lead, 14; flint, 50 ; borax, 23 j 
nitre, 12; blue calx, L—Glase, Printed. Fritt, 80: white 
lead, 20. 

5. FrUts.—l. Glass, 02; white lead, 7 ; Uue calx, 1 ; also, 
2. Glass, 68 : red lead, 27 : arsenic, 5 ; then grind 

No. 1. 20, Nob 2, 80, for printed teas or jogs ; or 
23, 73, for ilatware. 

—Glaze. Fritt maas, 16 : Comlsh stone, 27 ; flint, 10 : white 
lead, 47. 

6. Frttt.— Glass, 52 ; red lead, 18 ; arsenic, 12 ; nitre, 12 ; 
borax, 3 ; blue calx, l.—Glaae, Fritt, SO ; white lead, 50 ; 
atone, 24 ; flint, 6. 

The coloured glazes have these components : — 

Black.— \. Shining, Caldne flinted dip, 60 ; red lead, 40 j 
mix calx, 86 ; good manganese, 14 : grind togetheiv 

Or, 2. White lead. 66 ; manganese, 26 ; flint, 10 j grind 
together. 

Brown.^l, Raw glaxe, manganese (No. 1), 83 ; fritt glaxe, 
(No. 3,) 67, for printing. 

2. Raw glaxe, manganese, (Na 1.) 67 ; fritt glaxe, (Na 
3,) 33 ; for jug necks. 

3. In best dip, S3; flint, 3 ; red lead, 62. 

Manganese, 2, will make this black. 
Green FrUts.—l. White lead, 34 ; flint, 27; blue day, 9; 
copper calx, ; blue calx, 1 : grind wM,— Glaze. Pritt, 15| 
No. 2, raw glaxe, 83. 

Frttt, 2.^White lead, 33 ; copper calx, 28 ; glass, 17 « 
flint, 22. 
Glazes.— Fritt, 26, No. 4, fritt glaxe, 74: for desert war*. 
Or, do. 20, 80, for pHfifed: 

Or, da 4o, 60, for edging, 

Yeliaw.—l. Yellow calx, 14; Utharge, 14; fritt gUxe,(3) 7S. 
do. 20, raw glaxe, (2) 80. 

The components of a glaxe should be, by chemical aflknity, 
adapted to fuse together, and flow equally, (not in streaks 
on one part, and without lustre on another,) readily com- 
bining with those of the body, without affecting the con- 
traction of the Tessel, during the baking ; and when cold, 
present an opaque coTering of cream colour ; but for or. 
namental wares, china or earthen, the glaxe must appear 
clear, free from specks, or bubbles, resemble TeWet in soft, 
ness to the eye, resist acids and alkalies, and bear sudden 
rise of temperature. They also most mix with water, to 
the denseness and resemblance of thick cream, but not 
thicker than be, on the water being imbibed by the ware, 
a thick coating, which when dry, will bear being placed in 
the saggers, without a portion rubbing off. The frttt glaza 
is ground to an impalpable powder ; and then mixed with 
those components which are used raw, in the same manner 
as raw glazes are mixed^— by a hand*miU, not unlike a 
circular washing-machine, and then put into a dipping tub. 

To prerent the more ponderable components jwedpi/a/iayf 
and the deficiency leaving almost a mere wash for use, 
constant stirring is kept up ; and there is a certain qiuui. 
tity of common sdt, for raw glaxes, (and of muriatic add 
for fritt glaxes,) mixed therewith, to preserre the dendty 
of the medium. The Dippxb reodTea from a boy each arw 
tide, whidi he immerses, and by a necoliar niinipisnt ef 
his hands causes all the sorfoce te he equally yet thinl> 
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covered ; ^^ ^^^i^ plaoei it ou m boards on the putati af 
&Ai1>i mad ibe uuskppropriBted fluid driUDA oif, mid wben 
Lilry it ii plnc^a in ftaggen tor gUt^e ttoAing. 
[ Tbe dipped ve«a«bj when luodemlely dry, are placed 
J tvitima wiiigcra, »ud by slitt*, triafigh*, rhtgXt P^S^* *^^^ 
l-IBOcktpurM, kept 4AuiidL'rj to prevent tbeir kdiicreuct; wheu 
f the glAxe AitWBt ^nd to %\luw M ike niAiitriBU of ^iu« and 
[ budy to be pntpvrHy afmealtd. Tke temperature U a w Litis 
I lu:iit of all wjiblu tbci »v«iii ; aud wbea tUe triAl* mdicite 
L muipltttr vUxvJicijnce of tlie glaste, tbe fire* are quickly 
LrfrawD, aiui tbe wkole iJ left to caoli ready for tbe ware" 

i Ortmrneniiits «*/ gtased u*are— TUia mctudca ofack print-^ 
mimgt hultriMg.aHd mameUing, 

Mtttek pritittNg U (he ttttu for apply ioi: imprea«iODt to 

glaaed ve»0elH, whetber tbe culuura be black, rtrdi^ or igold. 

Tbe copper-platei are engmvtrdi in « atjie differiUB trum 

[ tbuae eiuplcyeil id blue priDtiDjg; and tbe colotura are dif- 

[f«»rL'Ut iu CLKinp omenta and prupi&r^tion. — Tbe following ore 

I tbe com pone 01* o1 tbe colour*;— 

mack.— I. Copper calx» 10 ; flux, (f) aO. 

X. Cupper calx 25 ; flux, fj ?fi. 

a, Cakiued borax, 46 ^ calcined uiobcr, 3d ; line calx, 9. 

4, l>o. do. 25p do* r 3, fur |>ildid ware. 

Tbe green, purpU:^ and fink, are tbe enamel coloura 
I fluxed a hitle mort% with Siux. {^) Instead of uflinp jtapiT 
lur lakini; oil Jmpre»»ion«p tbe black iprinter enipioya glue 
' Uata, prepared m tUii luunner : — A debniLe quantity of 
lfU4HL glue if poakcd well tome houra in water ; it ia next 
put into u large; juei and by tbe heat of tiuUiag water eva- 
porated during tuur boura; afteryrarda it i» poured out uti 
lai^e well glazed flutdii^beitj ta tbe tbtckneaa of on«-eigbtb 
of an incb> and left to cuoJI, Tbe glue ia next cut into 
f^iecea, tecbnirally called papers, correapoDding in tlte to 
tbe platea. Tbe printer Tvtii* bis colour,, in tbt; atate of ati 
iiiip»|pablt} jjOH'der, wrll in a aaucvr, witjn a lock of carded 
cittron, well dried, He,wuli roam, fixeabla plate to a vtawi 
prti.iiij aa a handle, ilien ruba iuia ibe engraving, bia oil^ 
{a mixture of cold-drawn liuaeed oil, and oil of turpentine^ 
uT Hirbailoe« tar J Bind, witb much preaaure, the i;luepapt>r 
abatTricla tlie oil out nt tbe euj^ri^ving, and being immediate, 
ly laid carefully on tbe ware, prevmualy wiped Tery clean, 
tbe oil, by a gen tie preMure* idberva i be next witii a 
Nponge rleana Ibe paper, and leave* it to dry^ wbiLe be 
appliea tlie puwdered coluar, by tbe cotton to tbe oiled de* 
i>^ij;n. Witb a aeriea of pnp«ra be proceed* aucceaaively till 
tiia caw piemen t of ware la tLniitbed ; and afterwards, com- 
meivctng witki tbe veaaels br»t printed, witb silk rs^s be 
cleans off all ^up^cnt^aonE colour Inum tbt^ design, and wipea 
all tbe other parts ck-^n from wbaio^er nji^bt be likely tu 
adbere lui tbe glaxe while being bakv <l in Um oiulBe. 

Lustrtd wwrc. —The body la usually (oriued of cciinsnon 
brick clay, tlO, and blue clay and IjUck marl, ^m eacli, 
bluofed welt, and properly Uwned ; Hjed biMotit, and tbtu 
corefed with tl^o brown flaze, }4o. ^. 

The eocnponents for the luatrtrs arij thm combined; — 

Gatd, — In nitru- muriatic jicid, suUicient,. disaolvr* 
troU, I'lO; grain tin, ;J ; mix witb (by heat) 
balaam of aulpbur, ii^ ', apiiita at turpentJik«, 40^ 
Drop Ibe acid aobuicn m vt\u\v stirring tbe medium \ and 
when well mixed, use with best turpentine! ouly, i ounce 
t^feold makes ^l of lustre. 

PrrsUiH ffuid iustrf.—ln fat nil on a tile, placed on a 
Lot stove, mix dry oxide of ijold, and when eiiq nation coiU'' 
meuoea, stir witb palette knttti, and add more od tilt 'lb ba 
tiacd, and the colour reaemlile tbat of balsam <if sulpbur:; 
tlien dimiaiab tbe temperature, and gradually add lurpen,. 
tine, 7^ 

Siititr^or Strti LuJitru — In muriatic acid, conrentrated^ 
liMOlve platiuuui, till ib« acid be naturated. 1 beii at lf'2* 
FafarwolMit, to 15 of sulutioo, add very cai^fully, and in 
iMttall dof«a, Td of spirits of tar. Tbe cblurini^ will he 
erolvad by tbe beat, and the chloride of platinum will 
remalii ia the tar,. Ibe toetallic composition is applied to 
tbii ware by broad bair pencils ; and ibis laat^ baked in ai 
muflte, at enamelling best, ia stfei lustre., Tben in water 
mix tbe oxide of plstiuum, (ntitained by sal aramdiuiac 
Brvctpitating it from tbe acid solution,) and cover tbe steel 
Juatre ; again bakt?, and *t wtll b*i siivtr luxtre. if tiit* 
gtaae be opaque, not brown, tbia latter will at once give 
«J/£*T tuitre. Tbe gold lustre is used with turpentlncj 
atmilsrly ; and, rucently, a new kind baa been in tbe mar- 
Lrt, of wboM cojnpont'otii we have not yet bet^u able to 
otrtaia determinate knan-ledge. 

Tbe Mtifie for baking ornaim<nted glased ware, ia of m 
fiM Id proportion to tbe quantity usually in demand; and 
ia >oon«tructed «o aa to prevent uny vapours entertnir frnna 
tbe fuel. UonatdeTAble judgment it rrqutsite for properly 
liUeing the different articles in tbis kiln ; but tbis is tbe 
cea«nl priDdple: — tbe luatrea are least liable to injury by 
WU«i; the roae cutourt purple, cornelian red, porooim 
fneo, moA gilt tar burnisbiriB* bave a central aituation ; 
unMDd them are placed articles in colnura lesa aftVcted by 
Hxtof «<ygen. A layer is placed, with props fixed in dit-^ 
lierefit parte; on ihes**, bats of half an inch thickness and 
10 to 30, by l^ to It) suKaoe. are laid all tbe length; and 
Van* placed tbercon: rtfpcattug tbia arraugt-nieat till tbe 



whole ia Ailed, and then tbe aperture ia ctaami aai ^ 
baking commenced, and coutinued uotiJ the ooioimap|a«r 
properly conibtiied witb tbe glaz«; which the finriam ev 
oertains by lasvrung a bit uf titatl stick ia the ikiln, aad m 
wbite flaiue> rt-udera obf ious all the colours on the wark. 
Wbeu tbis ia rnmpleted, tbe bre ia withdrawn, wMt IW 
wbole left to MttHiu ibe temperature ol tLie air. Tbe dob 
tents are then tokc^u out careful! y> and the gilded i 
taken into a proper room to be tturnuked wtth •g*!*) 
bk)Od««tooe, and then carried luto ibe waTehuuae 
wrapped in tissue paper for tbe market. !.» ev«;ry | 
herein detaik'd^ cuiihtlc^nce may be plac«d. Why | 
oomiuunicate> /i/ttr rtciycs, 1 hesitate to aj>a«rt ; but e»rtai&tt 
wbnnfvcr be the autiAtaction in supplying comrct inloi*>». 
tion, in equal proportion must there tixoat aelf ooii<tcBi» 
CiOii for wilfully tixi»lc»ding tbj4«i who ere seeking i^ 
formation. Ignorance is not a am. Where I have eai 
utid«:rstaod the proc«ai, 1 have avowed Ice b«iog oftkAown 
to me. 

Enamelling of f'Aiutf and Earthenttmre. — Tbia art si 
executing designs on tbv glazed surface of ware, eitb 
colours so vitribable as readily in acquire luatrv at a Ma- 
derate heat, or cberry-red beat, without complete j 
boa only been practised about eighty years in pel 
Tbe colours, or enamels, are formed of a tmiiaparetit aai 
fusible glass, which has metallic oxidea cbeiuicmllyc 
ed to impart the necessary tint. The oxide of gold i 
for purple and rose colours, alaa for a beautiful I 

of silver for yellow ; cobalt for blue ; clipper for grerni 

blacks \ antimony for yellow ; umber fnrbleck and brove ; 
platinum for steel and silver lustre; mAOfsitieae forviolei; 
cbrume for cornelian rvd, and pomooe green i *ud uwi^ia 
diflerent states for red, brown, and bleck. A iftde mm% 
detail may not be im^i roper to reference to aoiBe of Um 
prepara lions* 

Tbe Enamel Purple is thus prep>ared : — to a larfe l»wl 
of warm water, (ll^Cj mix well a certain ijuanri*^ of aod 
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solution of uitru mu iiste of gold, and 1 tn < 
acid solution of nitratct of silver} then ca 
equivalent of muriate of tin, and c»btiiji'- 
fluid half an hour ; then add boiling water, nil t^un 
aipid^ leave tbe fluid twenty four hour* to reat, and 
with a sipbon draw oflT the walCTj without diaiurbini 
precipitate, Intu ibia water stir a saturated aoluttoa 
riate <if ammonia, tbat any nxides l«ftmay kie preci| 
or bydro'sulpbtiret uf ammonia. For uae, the pre. 
is ground with 30 to -IJi parts of flux -, of red lead» 7 ; 
ID ; flint, >. 

Tbe Hme Cv/ffwr.— In water just below botlieg, {|W*)M 
parts, mix lO* parts of saturated solution of gold ^ chea ptv» 
cipitste by plus of muriate uf ammonia, of a jellow Ualj 
let tbe precipitant be added at diilereut timea for fwraty 
four bours, and then rest twelve hours for all to go doea, 
with a siphon draw oH' tbe water, aa in purple ) add beiliag 
water till inaipid. Dry tbe precipttate on a pl»ater liat>~ 
but| being fuimiuative, must be kept <|uite cold^ and not be 
triturated until mixed wiib flux. Tbe Aux ia, a frtit ef 
jamt, 38; borax. 32; red lead, ^i glaaa, 3._ Grind well 
with Bilver, 1 } to pr«cipiute,tf ; and fluv 10 to 4d pen^ 

Hid. — llie peroxide of iron, by calcining copperaa •vi't 
a bre, and frequent washing. For use, grind c^lx, %&, eeg 
75 of i}ux i a fntt, glasa, Od; red lead, 'J5 -, borax, tii. 

ifrottvi.—ZJflrrA:.— Brown oxide of iron, 30^ tlux, TO;— 
fritr, glass, 86-, calx, borax, \A.~Light* Cvlx umber, H4 
yeltow calx, 11 ; peroxide of iron, ;, flux (red>, 00. 

Farptv i>Lrj!'<inr'fv— l^urple, 12 ; manganese, l« ; fltuc, 70. 

firtctt. — Biut^ Eiulpbate of cupper calcined, liO; Hum, 'ito 
^FritL. Borax. 16} white enamel, lit ; red lead, 50; #iiit. Uk 

iirrcM, — Grots* Blue green, 77 i enamel yellow,,, 1U< 
Yciimi^ du. Odi do> ^ 

>V//oK'.— Naplea yellow^ 33 } flux, 07. See Crr^^e. 

Orange.-^ do. '25 } bls>cuit orange,l5; Hex, 50. 

After being properly dried, and ground at a mltl, earl* 
rolour is ground on a very bard stone, ur gloa* plate ^ 
and afterwards uaed witb spirits of turpentine, nod hair 
pencils. 

J'but tbe enamels may answer, tbe glaxt 
spond tbe re witb, t-dae tbe dilution will cauae 

P4.reutly fikfiisbed, to come out of tb« muflle a ^ 

while tbe flux must bake at tbe same beat as tbe glaae, tw 
preserve the brilliancy of tbe metallic baae, aod iieithel 
craae, nor scale uC 

Tbe repetitiona of tbe artiat's eflbrta are indiapeitaahle ta 
tbe tini«bed appearance of mauy design*; which only bjr 
several baking* can receive tbat aoftutaaof cidouring, end 
unfading bnlhanoy, which are essential to tbeir elri^aocw 
and full effect Tbe •oftness of (he gtaac during bmking, 
«llowa (be metalHc base to be imbedded therein, and wbea 
cold to be nmootb and brilliant. Tbe alkaline gisxea, a» 
this account, are only excelled by tbat ol fi-ljipar, which ia 
baking, recvtve* »b« eukiur*, and improves their tinia, 

GiihiHg pj €htrui ami Kiirt fun wart'. — Tbm nianiputati«»ti, 
(in wbjcb, aa wf'll m tbe prrci-ding, there ia opportunity 
Jar dupl:i>itig the gri'Mtest iaate.) empluys hair pencila aad 
Oil ai turpentine, with a preparation of the protv-mnriate 
of gtildi (obtained by dropping muriate of gold ixite a aoik. 
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tmn of ckuittc potaat.) CTmiDd wltli 1 aimth part of mercury 
In ailt and apfiMfrd. at tha plvMufc of the irtiat 

Ground Itt^ing i* Ircqaently adopted! prior to giiding^ ; 
•nd ta thuA etfected t^-Well boiled lin*eed oil, turpentine* 
and red lead, as a lluid, tb« artiat Liya even all tfeiJ proper 
partaof Che ware, b^f ■ pencil of auitabk aiae. He then 
with a lock, of coitun •.pplie* tfae pow^lur of the enamel 
ooltHir, with one-tentb addition al 6u% i and carefully ad- 
fuata tbe coating „ ao that all the part* roaiy hv equally 
covered. Thin u then baked in the mufllrj and cooae- 
quently gilded. 

CHIO; called by the anciefiU Ckm. See Sch. 

CHU^PEWAY ; a town in Upper Canada, on liie 
Chipppway or Wt'lland* two miles N* W. Niagiira 
lulls t«" ^. Queeostowii. This place h fkinous for 
a victory eaiiiBd oeir it iiy tlie Amerioui troop* over 
Die British, July 6,1 eti. 

CHIPPEWAY; a mer of the Unite*! States in 
the NortlvWest Territory, whicJi nnis S.\V\ into tlie 
Mi&si&Hippi ; Ion. 92« W* ; kt r^i 4& N. ; length 
about 3(>0 miles. 

CIJIPPEWAYS^ Indians, in the Kortb-West 
Terriloryj on tlie Chippeway, in Michig-an Territory, 
and in Cana*la on the CtJiwas. N timber, act:ording 
to Pike, 11,177 ; 2()4i:J warrriors. See Imiinns. 

CHIQUITOS ; a province of S. America, in 
Bveuos Ayres, inlmbiied, in 1732, by seven Intlian 
nntiom, each compo^HL^d ui* about iiOO families. The 
c<mntry is moimtninous and marshy ; but tlie more 
fertile soii^ produce n variety <if fruits without cul- 
ture. The V aril la is cciinmon, and a kind of c^>coii is 
found, whose fruit h luore like a melon duin a cocoa- 
nut. It lies to tlie soMlb of IVIoxes. 

CHIRAGUA ( 6'm'A-; from x*^i' ♦'*« ^^i^> ^^ 
ay 19, a seisure) ; that species of ardiritis, or gout, 
wliicli atUicks the Joints of tlie band (tl*e wrist ami 
knuckles) and hinders their motions. It gradually 
deprives tlie hantb of tbeir fiexibility, and bK^ni^b the 
fingers, distorts tliem, and impedes their action, by 
die aecnmiJaiion of a calcareous matter around tlie 
«inew», wlkicli finally benumhs ajid stiSifU^ ttie Joints. 

ClltROtJRAPH. See ChaHer. 

CHIIlOLOCiY ; the laii^fle of the fingers, or 
Uie art of making one's self understood by iiif»ns of 
tlie liand<« and fingers* It is an importiuit means of 
commimiciition for the deaf and dumb. 

CHI ItOM A NC Y (from the G ree k), or Pa l.m iatrv ; 
tJie pretendtHl art of prognosticating by the lines of 
tlie Imnd. ]t«i adherents inainUtui, tliat human incli- 
nations, faulfi, tnid virtues are ilcsifrnalecl in an in- 
iidlilile manner by tbe lines wbidi tSvine Provi*Ience 
km originally drawn in tlie bands of all men. Traces 
of chiromancy arc toiuid in tbe writings of Ariatode* 
who asserls, tor insLance, tliat it is a sign of a long 
life if one or two luies nm fk!ross the wiiole hautl. 
The chiforiiaricers cpiote some passages of the Bible 
to prove that their art is founded on tlie divine de- 
crei^s, as the following: — ** And it ^liall lie for ai»ign 
unto tliee upon thine hand, and for a nii^niorial lie- 
Iween tliijie eyes " (E,rQdu» xiii. 9) ; and, " He seal- 
eth up tlie hand of every man, tlmt all men may know 
Ms work "* {Ju6 Jtxxvii. 7). In the nmklle ages, chi- 
romancy was cultivated ; and^ in tlie pivvent age, the 
French chiromancer maclame Lenonnaiid founil, as 
she states, some eminent adepts in Paris, and in her 
trav€*ls to the tUffereiit European congre#ijie'*. The 
bookjfi in which thirfmiancy is explained and taught 
are numerous ; ajid, in order to give dignity to die 
art, it has been coiuu'cted with astrology. Ilie Gip- 
fieys are at present the principal profe.^«iors of diiro 
niancy, and pec»ple who have no fiiith in die art not 
nnfrecinently aniuse tiutuselves wilii dieir pre+bc- 
doiu. 

CHIRON J mm of Saturn and Pldlyra. Saturn as- 
iiumed the shape of a horse, in dils amour, to deceive 
his wife Rhea. The ij^bape of Chiron, therefore, was 
lialf tlmt of a man, lialf of a bor>c. In jiouit of fact, 



Chiron was one of the peo[>le called Ceniaurt, He 
was celebrateil tlirougti all Gret'ce for his wisdom 
and acquirements ; and the greatest princes and he- 
ron's of the time — Bacchus* Jftson, Hcfctdes, AdiiUes, 
^scubpius, Nestor, ThesetiSj PBlimedes, Ulysses, 
Castor , and Polhix, &c. — were, intioisted to linn for 
education. Be>ides tlie other hranchea in whicli 

I'Oiuig men of rank were instructed at that time, tliey 
enrnetl from him music and medicine. He wm par- 
ticularly si: ill eiJ in surgery. When Hercules drove 
tlie Centaurs from mount Pel ion, they took refuge 
with Chiron, in Malea ; but dieir enemy pursued diera 
even into tins retreat, and unfortunately wounded his 
okl teacher widi a uiisdirected arrow. The speedy 
operation of the poison, in which the anrow liad been 
4*]>ptHJ, rendered remetlies uacless ; ami Chiron suf- 
fered the severest tonnenta. The ^ods, at his pray- 
er, put an end to his life, tbotigh his nature was im- 
mortid by reason of bis descejit from Saturn. After 
hLs dendi, he was placed among Uie stars^ and became 
the constellation iiagittarius. 

CHIRtJNOMY (vo*fl^*,«;a, Greek ; from ^^i:^, the 
hand, and *V«i ^ ^^) I the science which treats of 
die rules of gesticulation, whicli is a f«irt of panto- 
mime. The ancient omtors recognised die importance 
of gesticulation as a means of giving expressiveness 
to a discourse. See Gilbert Austin's Chironomia, or 
a Treatise on RAeforkal Delivery, London, 1S06. 

Clin'ALRY (from the French chevalier, a horse- 
man J ill ttcrman, Ritier^ wliich signifies likewise a 
rider on horseback). Poets still somedmes use chiv- 
alry for catifiiry ; hut this word is p'nerally employ- 
ed to signify a certain institution ol tbe middle ages. 
The age of chivalry is the heroic age of the Teuton- 
ic-4:]hristi<m trilies, corresponding to Ute age of tlie 
Grecian heroes. This heroic periiKl of a nation may 
be comfiareti to tlie youth of an individiml ; and we 
find, dierefore, nations, in diis stage of their progress, 
disUngui&lied by die virtues, follies, and even rices, 
to which the youtli of individuals is most prone — - 
thirst for glory, enthusiasm, pride, indescri liable and 
indefinite aspirations after something l)eyond the re- 
alities of life, strong iaitli In virtue and intelieclual 
greatness, together with mmcli vanity and credulity. 
Chivaky, in die perfection of its glory and its extra- 
vagance, existed only among tlie German tribes, or 
tliose which were conquered by and mingleil widi 
diem, luid whose institutions andciviliztitiou were im- 
pregnated with tbe Teutonic spirit. Therefore we 
finifrbivalry never fully develope^l in Iialy, because 
the Teutonic spirit never penetrated all the ftistitii* 
dons of tJiat country, as it fomid a civilization alrea*ly 
establisheil, of tt»o settletl a character to be material- 
ly affected by its influence. We do not find much of 
die chivalric spirit in Greece, nor among die Sclavo- 
nic tril>e% except .«*ome traces among the Bohemians 
and the Poles, who liad caught a portion of it from 
tlie Germans. Araonij tlie Swetles, diough a gennuie 
Teutonic tribe, duvatry never struck deeji root ; hut 
tliis is to be ascribed to dieir remote situation, and to 
tlic circumstance tliat tliey early directed their at- 
tention to navigation and naval warfare, wiucJi, in 
many ways, were iinihvonrahle to the growth of die 
chivalric spirit ; affording, for instance, comparative- 
ly little opportunity for tfiat display of coimige and 
aocom[»lLshment In the eyes of admiring multiltidea, 
or in the adventurous t| nests of tlie single knight, 
which foriue<l so striking a feature of the chivalric 
age. Poets and orators are fond of declaring that 
the i:hivalric spirit k gone. The famous passage in 
Barkers Kefli*ctions is fiimiliar to every one ; but the 
man who cocdly invevtigat*^ tlie duiracter of past 
times^ and compares them widi die t»resent, will hiird- 
iy come to tlie comdusirtii diat our age is deficient in 
any of die quidiUes whidi constituted die glory <l 
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the fige of cluvalry. Their streji^i is Uic same ; Ihcir 
iliri?4=tioti only is chwiged. Is it eottni^e wliicJi has 
itcparted ? The soyjcr, who fitpa'tily niairliFs up to 
Lbe jaws of a Ijattery, caii hjinlly lie considtTetl iasB 
hrave thtm the kiii^ht» of foniifT dhja, who cased 
their bodies in stet^l U* meet far less formitlftbte means 
of Je5slnicLiou, The late wars in Europe ab<joiid witJi 
lUsplays of valour, which may compete with aiiy re- 
rnnJtHl ill liistory or TOiiiaiicev In the battl*^ of Dres- 
den, Uie eiiipemr NajKih cm (as OUle!e1)pii relates in 
hi!j aceouiit of NaixiUioii's canipiuf^ In Saxony), Ixnujs?: 
sentt-Hl Wfore the Pima gate, and secinij tlie artilltT- 
i^ts ill a rednubt shrink from serv mg lite auinoii^ he- 
viiu^e the PriHsioii rLfiemen shot every man who pre- 
senteil himself, turned to his old fafiiard, and said. 
** Show diem how Frenchmen heliave in hattle ;'\ 
when some of Uie soldii^rs addressed hnme<IuUeiy 
i*l»rrijiir u[H>n tlie retlouht, ajid iiianhtHl tip and down, 
in ftdlview of the eiiejny, tiU tlipy were shot. Of 
chivaljric self-^sicrifire, we cmi hanlly find a more 
stiiking instance tlmn tJud of a Fnissmn ollicer of the 
twiMHH colonel SrhiU {([. v.), who when his comrades 
were condenmed to death at Wesel, by a French 
court-martial, for a mititfiry expedition hi contraven- 
tion of the exist in;::^ j>eaee, refused tlie pardon whieh 
WHS profen-eil to him alnne l»y Napoleon, and preftT- 
red to die witli his fellow soldiers. Are we referre*! to 
tile enthnsiastie self-devotion which crowdeil tlie 
plains of Falestine with tlie thonsaikb of European 
chin^alry, eager to shed their blood Tor tlie tomb of 
their Saviour? We siy the same spirit in our days 
has cho'^eii n nobler dlrettion i the adventurers who 
expose themselves to every peril in the I'aiise^of sci- 
ence and humiin improvemeut, the tluinlioldtSjClap- 
pertoiH, Hm-cklnudts, display etjual heroism in a 
worthier canse. U'e would not g;ovem ourselves by 
so imiTow n tlieory of utility an to refuse to acknow- 
Ipilffe what Wiis refdly j^freat and sublime in tlie spirit 
of oii^nlry, but we caniiot ailnnt tluit tJie virtues of 
the cliivalrie »jg^» liave vanished, Ix'cmise they now 
appear witli le^s *ihow nnd gjor^eousne^is, 

1 o explain tlie nature and oriijin of chivalry, we 
umst coufiider the ehumcter of the ancient (iermiiii 
tribes- The ^varlike spirit wa,s common to them with 
otljer bm-luirous nations ; but tliere were certain traits 
in tJieir clmracier pectdiarly their own. Among thi*^* 
wa^ their e«>tjeeira for women. This it dwelt uikjii liy 
Tiicitus, mid is sufficiently ai>parent from tt*e eiirly 
native (icnuau hi*^torianH. Thi-^ reji^Hrd fortJiefemiile 
sex was diHiiscd by theui through every conutry mto 
wlijch they >preml, itioujrh with considerable difl'er- 
ence in the forms in which it developed itself. In 
rmjK'e, it liecaiue that refined gallantry, for which 
the fiation liAS 1>een so long conspicuous ; in Spinn, 
it assumetl a more romantic and t>lowing cJinractf r^ 
ilisplayinjir much of the fire of Oriental feeling j in 
Genu any iLself, it Ix'came ftuthful and tentler atlach- 
ment to tlie wedtled wife, rntloubttilly the Chri^ 
limt religii>n assitteii in dcveloijiiig thi^^ feidinsf of es- 
teem for the femah' *m'X in tho^ times, particularly 
by tJte aditrution of tlie Virgin, winch wa.»« tiiu^ht a!i 
II part of it. The constant reference of this SeKiicd 
Imjigii of c)uL<itity and female purity must luive hud n 
mut effi-ct. We do not conceivt% however, tJiat 
uie elcvateil comlitioii of women can be referred 
entirely to the Christian reliipon, as we see tbat it 
luiA not prmiucetl Uiis eflect in the instance of nii- 
lioft^ who have luid no opportunity of imbibiiig tJie 
Teutonic spirit : and many Asiatic imlious recog- 
nisie tlmt feature of this religion, to which we Imve 
nttri1)ij(ed mi nuich etficucy, (namely tile birth of ttir 
l»ein^ whom tliey worsliip from a virgin,) and yet 
krej» their women in a very degraded condition. We 
ntay Im« told, tn antiwer to our chiim of the peculiar 
itfjiLrd for tlR* fefitok* a* a cJuiraet«ri«tic of the Teu- 



tonic tril>ps, that women were held in Idgli cston 
by the Ronmns. it is true tliat wives and tnodiei 
were trentett with great reganl by tlie Kumaiis, an 
tike history of no nation atlbnls more inimen^ua 
starwes of fenxale in>bleiie**is ; but this esteem wm 
fCTidered to them, not as fr males, but as tht? fail 
All companioui* and j^iatriotic mothers of citizens, i 
had somewliat of a jiolitical cs:iL But tliis was noi 
tlie case witii the Germans. There is another 
of the Gennan cliaracter, which deservt^s to be 
sidereil in this connexion, which is very 
in their lltenitiire^ nnd the hve<i of many 
als ; we mran that iodefmite tliirst for soi 
superior to the realities* of life, Uiat sthficft, to 
tlieir own word, which hardly admit!* of troiishitioB, 
which lias produced among tliein at the same lime 
so much excellence and so miu'h extnivagaife. 
These three traits of the Teutonic rare, their warhke 
spirit, their esti^em for women, and iJicir indefiiriabli% 
thirst for siiperhunian greatness, togetlier with tha^ 
influence of the ft ndal system and of tlie It 
Catliolic religion, alfortl an explaimlirui of tJie 
of chi^'alry— an institution which, to many olisej 
appears like an i>olatetl i>i>int in history, and lettTe»< 
ihtni\ in doubt whether U> de^piM* it as foolitih; oi* 
admire it as sublime. The feudal system divided the 
fhristian Teutonic trilK's into masses, die memi 
of which were united, iiKlei^d, by some poliiic^Llties^ 
but hat! little of tluit in Limate connexion whicli bouticl 
men togi^ther in the communities of ant]i[uity, and 
hfis pr(3uced like effeils in om- ovm and a few pne^ 
ceding ages. They still prt^sei-ved, in a ^jreat mea^ 
sure, llie independence of liarljarians. 1 here was, 
liow^ever, one strong bond of union, which gave con- 
sistency to the whole aggregate ; we mean tlie Ro* 
man Catlioiic religion, whit'Ii has lost much of ita 
comiectiug power, in proportion as otJier ties, citieflj 
those of a common civilization, laive gained stjiength* 
Tlie iiiflnence of diis religion was of great cerviOD 
to mankind during tiie age>i of ignorance and YioleDOBf 
by giving coherency to the links of the scx!tnl diain^ 
which were coutiuiadly in danger of pirting. T« 
tliis cause is to l>e ascriljed the great uuifurmtty of 
character wlm-h prevailcnl duniig the ages of chivalry. 
The feudal system, 1>p$ides, enabled tlie gentry to iivo 
on tlie laliours of tiie oppressed peasantji, without tlie 
necessity of providing lor tlieir own support, and lc» 
indulge the love of fubeiiturest incident to tlieir war- 
like Hiid ambitious cbanicter. If we now oombinfl 
the clmracteristics whit^h we have been 
— a warlike spirit, a bfty devotion to tlie female 

an imde finable tiiirst for gloiy, connected with fcA 

independence, elevation above the dnidgery of dail)r' 
toil, luid a yjiifomtity of clmracter and purpose, in- 
spired by the influence of a common reiigion — we 
obtain a tolerable view of the chivalric duinwi^T, 
'lliis diameter had not yet auite developed itseU iti 
die age of Clmrlenuigne. The courage exhibited by 
ttie wurritjrs of his age was mtlier tlie courage of ii^ 
dividimls in iKulies* The independence, tlie indtvidna- 
lity of clmnicter, which distinguisheti tJie ernint 
knight who Riught fiu- and wide for mlventures to bfl 
achieved by his single arm, was tlie grouiii of a lau 
er period. The nse of the war^bone, which fjiiue<t 
Bu essential an instrument of the too of ciiivairy, wii.<t 
noi common among the Gcrmouji until the Mme of 
their wars with tlie linns. 'Fhey were indeed BO- 
quainte<i witli it before, and lai itus mentioilf H to 
his account of Genimny; but it was not in cammoa 
use among them till the perioil we have mentioiied. 
Aftrr it was intrmluced, cavalry i^-as considered 
among them, as among all nations in the early 
of tlieir progress, mucJi superior to u\\' 
was, in 6ict, despistni, until Uie sncce 
denKMb<tratKl ii^;^u|ieriorily, Intheilr 
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kuifihtliood liad become an established and well de- 
fined institution ; but it was not till the fourteenth 
tliat its honours were confined exclusively to the no- 
bility (q. v.). The crusades gave a more religious 
turn to the spirit of chivalry^ and made the knights 
of ail Christian natioiLS known to each other, so that 
a great uniformity is thenceforward to be perceived 
among them throughout Europe. Then arose the re- 
ligious orders of kniglits, the knights of St John^ the 
templars, the Teutonic knights, &c. The whole es- 
tablishment of knighthood assumed continually a more 
formal diaracter, and, degenerating, like every hu- 
man institution, sank at la^ into Quixotic extravar 
gances, or frittered away its spirit amid the forms and 
pimctilios springing from the pride and the distinc- 
tions of the privileged orders of society. It merged, 
in fiict, among the abuses which it has been one of 
Uie great labours of our age to overthrow. Thede- 
cluie of chivalry might be traced through the differ- 
ent forms which it assumed in different nations as 
distinctly as its developemenU-a task too extensive 
for this work. 

The education of a knight was briefly as follows : 
— ^The young and noble stripling, generally about 
liis twelfth year, was sent to the court of some baron 
or noble kni^it, where he spent his time chiefly in 
attending on we ladies, and acquiring skill in the use 
of arms, in riding, &c. This duty of waiting about 
the persons of uie ladies became, in the sequel, as 
injiurious to the morals of the page as it may have 
b^n salutary in the beginning. When advancing 
age and experience in the use of arms had qualified 
the |>age for war, he became an etcuyer (esquire or 
squire). This word is generally supposed to be de- 
rived from escu or scudo (shield), because among other 
offices, it was the squire's business to carry the shield 
of the knight whom he served. The third and high- 
est rank of cliivalry was that of knighthood, whidi 
was not conferred before the twenty-firet year, except 
in the case of distinguished birth or great achieve^ 
ments. The indivioual prepared himself by confess- 
ing, fasting, &c. ; reli^pous rites were performed; 
aixl then, after promismg to be feithfiil^ to protect 
ladies and orphans, never to lie, nor utter slander, to 
live in harmony with his equals, &c. (in France, there 
were twenty vows of knighthood) he received the 
accolade (q. v.), a slight blow on the neck with the 
flat of the sword, from the person who dubbed liim a 
knight, who, at the same time, pronounced a formula 
to this effect : '' I dub thee knight, in the name of God 
and St Michael (or in Uie name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy GhostJ. Be feithful, bold, and fortunate." 
This was often done on the eve of battle, to stimulate 
tlie new knigiit to deeds of valour, or, after the com- 
bat, to reMraid signal bravery. 

Though no man of any reflection would wish for 
tlie return of the age of chivalry, yet we must re- 
member that chivalry exercised, in some respects, a 
salutary influence at a time when governments were 
unsettled and laws little regarded. * Though cliivalry 
often carried the feelings of love and honour to a 
fanatical excess, yet it did much good by elevating 
them to the rank of deities ; for we reverence paid 
to tliem principally prevented mankuid, at this pe- 
riod of barbarous violence, from relapsing into bar- 
liarism ; and, as the feudal system was unavoidable, 
it is well that its evils were somewhat alleviated by 
tlie spirit of chivalry. The influence which chiv- 
alry had on poetry was very great. The irouba- 
dourt in the south of France, the trouveres in the 
nortli of the same coimtry, the minstrels in Britain, 
the Minnesanger in Germany, sang the achievements 
of Uie knights who received them hospitably. (See 
iiallad). In Provence arose the caurs ttamour (q. v.), 
which decided Uie poeUcal contests of Uie knights. 



Amorous songs (chansons), duets ((ensons), pastoral 
songs (pasiourelles), and poeUcal colloquies (sirventes) 
were performed. In Germany, the chivalric spirit 
produced one of Uie most splendid and sublune epics, 
the Nibelungenlkd (q. v.). By the intercourse with 
the East, which grew up during the crusades, fiuries, 
and all the wonoers of enchantment, were introduced 
into the romantic or chivalric poetry. It is probar< 
ble, however, that there existed something of the 
same kind before the influence of the East was felt ; 
for instance, the stories of the enchanter Merlin. 
Chivalric poetry, in our opinion, begins, as Schlegcl 
has shown, with the mythological cyclus of king 
Arthur*s round table. The second cyclus is that of 
Oiarlemagne and his paladins, his twelve peers, 
which remained the poeUcal foundation of chivalric 
poetry for many centuries. The cyclus of Amadis 
(q. v.), which belongs, perhaps, exclusively to Spain, 
does not rest on any historical ground. For further 
informaUon, see the article Chivalry, in the supple- 
ment to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, written by Sir 
Walter Scott, whicli contains many interesting facts, 
though the writer does not investigate very deeply 
Uie spirit of the institution. The article Chevalerie, 
in the Eneyclopedie Modeme, is lull of valuable in- 
formation. I'he prefoce to lord Byron's Childe 
Harold should not be forgotten. See also Heeren*s 
Essay an the Infltience of the Crusades j translated in- 
to French firom the German ; Busching's Forlesungen 
uber mtterzeit und RUtenoesen, Leipsic, 1823, 2 vols.; 
Memoires snr fancienne Chevalerie, par Laeume de 
Sainte-Palaye, Paris, 1826, 2 vols., with engravings; 
and last, but not least, Don Quixote, See also the 
article Tournament, and the other articles in this 
work connected with this subject. 
CHLORIC ACID. See Chlorine, 
CHLORIDE OF NITROGEN. See Chlorine, 
C H LORI NE. The discovery of this gas was made 
in 1770, by Scheele, and named by its discoverer, de- 
phlogistieated marine acid. The term dnhlogisticated 
had exacUy the same import as that or oxygenated, 
soon afterwards introduced by Lavoisier. I'rom its 
peculiar yellowish-green colour, the appellation of 
chlorine {from'x,>^^t, green) has been given to it. 
Chlorine gas is obtained by the action of muriatic 
acid on the peroxide of mang^anese. The most con- 
venient method of preparing it is by mixing concen- 
trated muriatic acid, contained hi a glass fesk, with 
half its weight of finely-powdered peroxide of man- 
ganese. On the application of a moderate heat, the 
gas is evolved, and should be collected in inverted 
glass botUes, filled with warm water. In order to 
comprehend the theory of this process, it must be 
premised that miuriatic add consists of chlorine and 
hydrogen. The peroxide of manganese is composed 
of manganese and oxygen. When these compounds 
react on one another, the peroxide of manganese 

S'ves up a portion of its oxygen to the hydrogen of 
e muriatic add, in consequence of which water is 
generated, and chlorine (the other ingredient in mu- 
riatic acid) is liberated. The method which is em- 
ployed in the arts, and which is the most economical, 
is the following : — ^Three parts of common salt (muri- 
ate of soda) are intimately mingled with one of the 
peroxide of manganese, and to Uiis mixture two parts 
of sulphuric acid, diluted with an equal weight of 
water, are then added. By the action of sulphuric 
acid on the muriate of soda, muriatic acid is disen- 
gaged, which reacts as before explained upon the 
I)eroxide of manganese ; so that, instead of^ adding 
muriatic acid directly to the manganese, the materi- 
als for forming it are employed. Chlorine is ^seoa» 
luuler a common atmospheric pressure. It is twice 
and a half heavier Uian atmospheric air, or its speci- 
fic gravity is 2*5. The gas has a yellowish-green 
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< ubur. Of all die gases, it is (Jie juost imupportablc i 
ixi its action on tlie Tuiigs. Wlifn pure, it ucra^iioiis I 
immediate ileatli if an aniouil is iinmerseil in tt ; Hiid 
evtn when largely tlilute^l wit!i common air, ii can- 
not 111* respireil with safety. It orea^ioiLS a se^'ore 
sensc! of stricture at the l>rrast, wijic^li n^iiders it im- 
possiblt! ti> nmke a full ijis|iinition. This cMnLiinieji 
for a corisiiJi^rable tiuif after it has l>een ins|>ire<l,and 
lias ofu*i» protluc**<i a permaiipiitly LujnrioUA <^ffbct. 
^Vhen tliorovighly drietl, by exposure to fused ehlo- 
ride of calcium, it suffers no dmnge, tlioii*rh cooled 
to 40. >Vhen prt'ijared oxer water, howe^'er, so m 
t<^ contain a quantity of aqueou*; vai>our, it coritletises 
on tlie sides of the ve-Si^cn even at a teiivpeniture of 
4f>*; and, if surrouudeii by snow or ice* it shoots m- 
to acictdar crystals of n bright yellow colour, and 
some timeii two niches in b'ti^i, which remain attached 
to tlie sides of ilie vesseb This solid k a hydrate of 
cJilorine, and, when heated to 5'>>, it melts into a yel- | 
lowish oily fluid. Cblcirioe is absorbed by water, in 
a qiiantity whicli inerenses as the teniperatm'e dtriii- 
nisties. At 5f>*, the water ttikes up about twic*» its 
volume* The solution Iuls a yellowish-green colonr, 
and its odom is that of the gas iiself. Its tiLste is 
rather styptie tlimi s«t«ur, and tlie liqunl, like the gns, 
1ms tlie property of ilestrtiyiag the vegetable colours. 
I^ience it may 1m' employed in bleaching. It is not 
cliBXi|^ed by a botlin'T tempE'rfiture, Solution of chlo- 
rine is dectniiposetf, however, by exposure to tlie 
sohir light ; die chlorine attracts hydrogen finoin Uie 
water, firniuig muriiitic: miid, which remains dissolvetl, 
and pure oxygen is disengage*!. Chlorine gas sup- 
ports tlie combustion of a nmuber of inflannuablc 
sultstnnees. A lighted taper liurns in it, tliough fee- 
bly, with a i*ed flame ; pIios|)liorus takes fire when ija- 
mersed in it ; and a numlier of the metals, asantinn>- 
ny, arsenic, copper, and others, if intr<xlucetl into it 
ill ieaves or filings, biini s|H>ntaneoiisly. Potassiuin 
and sodium burn vivitlly in it* In tlu*se case*?, iJie 
inflammahle or metallic sulisUmres are iM-lieveil him- 
pi y to unite witJi tiie chlorine. Chlorine combini"S with 
many of diese liases in more than one proportion. 
When in one proportion, the compoiuid is tilled a 
ehinriffe; when in two, k t't-cAtaritie^ dr a d^ifttt-chio- 
ride, ^:C- Whenever a metallic chloride, which Ls 
soluble ill water, is tlirown into that fluid, it is con- 
ceivetl to he insUuitly rouverte*l into a muriBte ; the 
water present is decoiuijosetl, its oxygen gi>es to the 
metallic base, mni its hyilrogeu to the chlorine, aiiti 
a muriate of an ulk^ili, eartli, or metidiic ox.ide, is 
fonned. I'hus common salt, when dry, is a chloride 
of scxliuni : it is no suit, containiiij* neither acid nor 
alkali, but, whenever it is <tissoRed in water, it is 
iininedifitely transformed into a salt : the sodimn nt- 
tracts oxygen and Ix^'omes so<lfi.and the chlorijie 
takes hydn^igen and becomes muriatic acid, and mu- 
riate of s(Kla exe*ts in the solution. When any of the 
€um]Kiunds of chlorine, with infUiminrd>le subst^inces 
or metals, arc snfjject^sil to the action of a gnlvaiitc 
appamtu^ sufticiently jx^werful to deioin[>ose tliem, 
tlie chlorine is always evolved lit the jH>sitive pole of 
tJie battery, and the base at the negative pole. In 
tills respect, and in its f>ower of supjxirting combus- 
ticm, chlorine is ami]<ii:nus {u oxyiren, ( )ne of the 
most imjKirlant cbenural prtiprrli«^s r*f chlormeis dis- 
played in its action on the vi^getiible colours. Many 
of them it *'ntirely desLroys ; and even those wliicJi 
are the most deep and ptTinnnent. such as the colour 
of indigo, it rendiTS finiit, and elumges to n light yel- 
low or brovvii. This agency is exertisl by it, liotli in 
its gaseous and its liquid fonn. The presi^-nce of 
water is, however, necessary to this. Hence, wiien 
tJie gas des1rt)ys colour, it must, probalily, Ije enabled 
w> to do by the hygrometric; water it contains. It is 
eiccijrdingly toiindj tli«t, when fircetl trom tliis.it doe* 



not destroy the colotjr of dry litmus paper. I he il©-^ 

struction of colour appears to be owing w tlie coi 
mimication of tlie oxygen of the water presetit to tli 
colouring matter 1 the chlorine attracts tlie hydrog 
of the water to form muriiitic acidj and the evoK _ 
oxygen nniLes with the colouring matter, and, lif 1 
clmnging its constitution, alters its relation to Jigf't, 
so tlmt tlie tint distippears. Berthollet appbed Llti* 
agency of chlorine to the process of bleaciiing, and 
\\itli such success as to have entirely changed tiie 
manipulations of tiint art. The method of u^ing it 
has bi^en succe^isively improved. It consisteii, at 
first, in su!ije<'ting tlie Uiread or cloth to the actkm of 
tlie pis itself; hut the ellect, in this way, was m** 
equally produced, imd the strength and texture were 
sometimes injurei!» It was then applied, condensed 
by water, and in a certain state ot dilution. The 
tlirend, or etoth, wiis prepared as in the old inetbod 
of hleacliing, by lioiling first in water, and Uien tn al- 
kaline lye ; it was then iminersi^d in the diluted 
rine: tins alti^nmte applicfition of alkali and 
\\Tis continued iinlil the colour was discharged, 
oftinsive, suffocftting odour of tlie gas rendered Itiii 
mode ofiLsingit, however, scarcely practicable; the 
fMlour was fouuiJl to be removed by coiulensing the 
chlorine by a w^eak solution of jMitash : lime, diffused 
in w liter, lj*4iip: more economical, \vns afterward* 
sulistitiited, L^ider all these forms, the chlorine, by 
decomposing water, and causing oxygen to be im^ 
jjarted to the colon ring matter, w«ikens or ^tiscMms 
the colour, and tlie colouring matter appears to be 
rendered more soluble in tlie alkaline solution, alter- 
nately applit^, and of cours** more easily extraclel 
by its in tion. More lately, a compound of chioflMl 
and lime has been employed, piH'[>fired by ex; 
slacked lime to chlorine etis : the giis b ouich 
si>rlM'd, and the chhridc of time, as it is c^fled^ 
dissolveil in wuter, forms the bleaching liquor 
commonly enijjloyiHi ,antl which possesses many adrati- 
Uiges, In iLsuig it,^ the coloureil cloth is first steeped 
in warm water to clean it, ami is then repeoCfidlf 
wnshed with a solntton of caustic potash, so dflutfid 
that it cannot injure tlie texture of the cloth, imd 
which is thrown upon it by a pimip ; the cloth it 
then washeil and steeped in a very weak solution of 
diloride of lime, again wTished, acted on by a boiling 
lye as hefon% and again stee|>ed in the stilution ; and 
these operations nr** pprforinwl alternately serend 
times. The clotii is lastly immersed In very dilute 
sulphnric acid, which gives it a pure white colour; 
after which it is wa.^'hed and dried. Chloride of 
magnesia has been substituted, with jsfreat advantage, 
for that of lime, in whitening cloth for cabco print- 
ing ; tlie cloth, ^vhen lime Is nsed, ri'tnining a little 
of it, which, in the snljsequent o[>eration of clearin|f 
by immersion in weak sulphuric acid, fonus stdjduixe 
of lime, which reniaiiiH, antl aflects the colonic wbea 
it is dy*^ ; while die stiljthate of magnesia Is st> solu* 
ble, that it is entirely removeil. Chloride of ahmtlne 
luis lieen employed to discharge the colour of tlia 
Tiirkey-reii dye, which resists the action of other 
cliloriiles, and is only discharge*! by chlorine gas, lif 
an ojieration very injurioiei to tlie workmen. Al>- 
other huijortant applicalion of chlorine gns is that f»# 
tlestroying or neutmlimig contufilon. Acid vapoitni, 
sulphurous acid in imrticuttir, under ilie form of tils 
fumes of burning sulplmr, hail often l»een employed 
for that purpo^ic ; but chlnrine, frtini the facility witll 
which it de<'iiiu|H»M-< \]\t^ diftV-rent compound gases 
tlmt contaui the t imit iiis of vegetable and animal 
matter, ami which may Iw* snpi*os4*il to constitlttfi 
noxJotis efniivin, is sujwrior to any ottier agent, and 
is now ynivervally emi^loyetl tor the purjiijwss tif f«- 
migatitin. It is tlie only ag»"nt which can fidminiitrr 
reli^^f in cases of asphyxia from sulohnrette^ 
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g^ ; Biid it has been found useful, amonf such per- 
sons as are oblis^ed to frequeiit places wnere conta- 
gious effluvia are constantly developed^ to bathe the 
hands and arms with its solution. Chlorine, united 
with hydrogen, forms an important compound, called 
muriatic, or hydrochloric acid gas, (See Muriatic 
Acid). With oxygen, it gives rise to four distinct 
compounds, which are remarkable for tlie feeble at- 
traction of their constituent elements, notwithstand- 
ing the strong affinity of oxygen and chlorine for 
most elementary substances. These compounds are 
never met with in nature. Indeed, they cannot be 
formed by the direct combination of their constitu- 
ents; and their decomposition is effected by the 
slightest causes. Notwithstanding this, their union 
i^ alwoys regulated by the law of definite proportions, 
as appears m)m the following tabular view^ illustra- 
tive of their composition. 

CMaring. Ojrjffn. 

Protoxide of chlorine . . 36 . . 8 

Peroxide of chlorine 3tf . . at 

Chloric acid .... 30 .. 40 

Perchloric acid • . . 30 . . 60 

Chlorine forms, along with nitrogen, one of the 
roost explosive compounds yet known, and was tlie 
cause of serious accidents to M. Dulong, its discov- 
erer, and afterwards to Sir H. Davy. T'he chloride 
offUtrogen is formed from the action of chlorine on 
iome salt of ammonia, chlorine and nitrogen being 
incapable of uniting, when presented to eadi other 
in their gaseous form. Its formation is owing to the 
decomposition of ammonia (a compound of hydrogen 
and nitrogen) by chlorine. The hydrogen of the 
ammonia miites with chlorine, and forms muriatic 
acid ; while the nitrogen of the ammonia, being pre- 
sented in its nascent state to chlorine, dissolved in 
the solution, enters into combination with it. The 
chloride of nitrogen has a specific gravity of 1*653 ; 
it does not congeal by the intense cold produced by 
a mixture of snow aiid salt. At a temperature be- 
tween 5>0O> and 21S?o it explodes ; and mere contact 
with most substances of a combustible nature causes 
detonation at common temperatures. I'he products 
of tlie explosion are chlorine and nitrogen. Tlu^e 
(ILstuict compounds of chlorine and carbon have of 
late been made known by Faraday ; but for an ac- 
count of tliesc, as well as of Uie chlorides of sulphur 
and of vhosphorusy and the chloro-carbonic acid gas, 
the r^uier is referred to the larger treatises on che- 
mistry, it being incompatible witii tlie plan of the pre- 
sent work to enter into those details which are not 
connected with tlie useful arts, or which are not ab- 
solutely necessary in order to aiSbnl a correct idea of 
tlie mode of reasoning and general theory of tlie sci- 
ence.* 

CHLORITE. See Talc, 

CHOC (fipom tlie French choc, the violent meeUng 
of two bodies), in military langiiage, signifies a vio- 
lent attack. It is generally applied to a charge of 
<avalry. To give such an attack its full effect, it is 
necessary, 1. that the line be preserved unbroken, so 
tliat the attack sliall take effect at all points at the 
same time ; 2. that the horses be strong and heavy, 
that their momentum may be great; 3. that the 
charge be made as swiflly as possible, not merely for 



• A letter of M. DauTcr^e to M. Gav-Lniwar, in the 
Ann de Chimie^ recently published, statea the «'ffect of 
chlorine aa an antidote of hydrocyanic acid. A cat, to which 
two dropa of hydrocyanic acid were given through the lach* 
rvnial gland, was affected moat Tiolently by the poiaon. 
While the animal waa in this condition, aome chlorine waa 
put into her mouth, and, one hour after, ahe waa able to 
make a few tottering ateps : the next morning the animal 
waa quite well. It haa alao been lately aUted, in the pub. 
lie joumala, that the French phyaidana have found chlorine 
very eiTectaal in preaerviDg from th« pUgue, if pat on Uie 
lin«a« Ac. 



the sake of the physical effect, but also of the moral 
effect which it has on the enemy. This swiftness^ 
however, must be attained gradually, increasing as 
the distance diminishes. I'he charge commences 
with a short trot ; a long trot follows ; at the dis- 
tance of 150 paces, this is increased to a gallop ; and 
50 paces from the enemy, the horse must be put to 
his speed. A choc, whether successful or not, is of 
short duration. 

CHOCOLATE. See Cacao. 

CHOCTAWS, or FLAT-HEADS ; a tribe of In- 
dians, residing between the Mississippi and the 
Tombigbee, partly in Alabama, but mostly in Mis- 
sissipi. Their territory is bounded N. and N. E. by 
that of the Chickasaws. The country has a fertile 
soil, and is traversed by the upper waters of the 
Yazoo, Big Black, and Pearl rivers. Their number 
is estimated at about 20/XX) or 25,000. They are a 
hardy, intrepid, and uigenious race, and have made, 
within the last twenty years, great advances in agri- 
culture and other arts of civilized life. They raise 
cotton, and manufacture it into cloth for their ordi- 
nary use, and often appear well clad in garments of 
their own making. In 1818, the American board of 
foreign missions established a mission among tlie In- 
dians at Elliot, on the Yalo Buslia, a branch of the 
Yazoo ; and, since that period, eight otlier similar 
establishments have been formed. See Indians. 

CHOCZIM (Chotschim); an unportant frontier 
fortress of Russia, on the right bank of the Dniester, 
opposite to Kaminiec, in Bessarabia, with 25/)0« in- 
habitants and a considerable trade. The people are 
entirely employed m furnishing supplies for the army. 
The Turks caused Choczim to be regularly-'fortified, 
in 1718, by French engineers : but it was taken by 
the Russians in 1730, 1769, and 1788. As the Pnitli, 
ui Europe, is, at present, the boundary of the two 
empires, the situation of Choczun renders it of great 
unportance as an arsenal and place of rendezvous. 

CHODOWIECKI, Daniel Nicholas, a painter 
and en^ver, was bom at Dantzic, 1726, and received 
from his fiither, in his leisure hours, his firsWinstruo- 
tion in miniature pamting, which h^ practised with 
great assiduity, in order to support his mother, after 
Uie death of his &ther. His first trials excited the 
astonishment of connoisseurs. A little engraving, 
the Play ai Dice, in 1756, particularly attracted the 
attention of the academy of Berlin. During the 
seven years' ^-ar, he engraved various subjects con- 
nected with it ; among others, the Russian Prisoners 
at Berlin, which is now rare. The history of the un- 
happy Calas gave him an affecting subject for a pic- 
ture, which, at the desire of all who saw it, he en- 
graved on copper. The impressions of the year 1707 
are particularly esteemed. Almost all the plates to 
Lavater*s Physiognomical Fragments are trom his 
designs. He engraved several of them himself. At 
last, scarcely a l^k appeared in Prussia, for which 
he did not engrave at least a vignette. Tlie number 
of his engravings is more tlian 3000 ; but we must 
observe, mat he was ui the habit of making dianges 
m his plates, after a number of copies had beien striKk 
off, so that all the copies of the same plate are not 
entirely alike. He must be considered tlie founder 
of a new art in Germany— that of representuig mo- 
dem figures. He died, Feb. 1, 1801, at BerUii, 
where he was director of the academy of arts. He 
was luiiversally esteemed for his integrity. 

CHOIR ; that part pf the chiutOi where the dio- 
risters sing. In some old churclies, the seats of the 
choristers, and other parts of the choir, are orna- 
mented with admirable carved work. See JrchOeC' 
ture, vol. I, page 343, sect, vii., Gothic style. 

CHOLERA (Cebus derives it iWmi x»^ <uid fut^ 
literally, a flow of bUe^ and Trallian firom x«^« ^^ 
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fit, isCesiinal fluic) ; tHarrhma chol^ica i/eUiJlua pan- 
sh; n gt?ntis of di^a^e amuiPtHi by CuLlen in Uie 
cl{is5 neuroscM aiid order auasmt. It is a purging and 
YofRttiiig of bile^ atteiid«Hl wLLh anxjety, jjaiiLful ^|»- 
iiigs, spusnu of ttie abdamiiiji! must les, aijd tliO!*€ of 
liie calves of Llie le^. Tliere are two spi^ci^ of tins 
genu2)3 — ^l. Chdera xpont/jtieaj whicJi lmppeas,«i hot 
iteasuns^ witliout nny iiiimlfest cmise. 2. Chotera ac- 
eiffentaiia, wliich oiTiirs after tJ»e use of food tJiAt di- 
g;^e:!!ils slowly mid irriLatJ^Ji. Ixi wtisixi rlimateSj, it is 
mvi with at all sea'iuns of tlie y<*ar, aiid it*i occtirrejice 
is vety frequent ; but in England, and otlii^r cx»td cli- 
inatt!S, it h most prevalent Ui the middle of sunuiier, 

{jarticiilarly in the nioiiili of Au|^t; and the vi'ck 
ence of the diseauie lias usually been i^eater in pn>- 
portion to tile inlenMuess of the heat. It ii-jnally 
<'onies on witli s*>renL'*s, \tim\, distcJisimi, and flatu- 
lency in tlio «jtomacli and intestvneSj succeeded quickly 
by a severe and frequent vomiting, and purging of 
bUioiis matter, heat, tliirst, a iiurried respixation, anrl 
frequent but weak and fluttering pulse. When the 
tiisease is not violent, these t*yinptnin^, after conllini- 
ing for a day or twij, cease g^raduidly, leavin^j^ the 
p^lent in a dehiliUitf*d ajid exIiatisteJ state ; but 
where Uie disease proeeeds witli mueh violenee, great 
depr^^km of stn»u«rth ensues, witli eold, chunmy 
sweats^ consulenible anxiety, a luu-iie<l and sljort re- 
fipiiution, and hiCTJouglis, w itfi a suiking and irre^- 
larity of the pulst^ which quickly ternuiiate in death 
• — an event that not tuifrequently ha]>peos witliiii tlie 
s^tace of twenty-fuiu* hours. The af*peanmces gene- 
rally observed on dissection are, a quantity of bilious 
ntatter m the primm viut ; tlie duets cjf the liver re- 
laxed Bml diijtended. Several of the vLscera liiive 
been fount!, in some cases^ displactxl, probiibiy by the 
violent vomitinnr. In the eiu'ly periiKl of tlic disease, 
when the strenj«tli is not much exliniisted, the tibjeet 
is* to lesveii the irritation, and faeillUite tlie disci large 
<if ihe bile, by lepkt denuilcent liquids, frequently ad- 
MiinLstere*!. It will likewise hi* iLseful to procni-e a 
deteniiination to the surface, by fomenliitions of tlie 
ublomen, by die foot batli or even the warai liatli. 
But \vht4e Die symptoms are urgeni^ and the |iatlent 
apj>ears rapidly sinking from tlie eoutinu(»d vomiting, 
violent j«iin, &c*, it is uece«Ksary to give opium freely, 
but in a small bulk, from one to three jn^im»f or even 
more, in a tabii* spoonful of linseed iinusion, or witli 
an eflen'rHHn^ Hiline dniught, which must be: repeat- 
e<l at short intervals^ perlmps every hour, tilt relief 
be obtained, i^ometimes, where the stomach could 
not b** got to retaui tlie opiiUE, il hxis miswered in tlie 
liinii nt clyster ; or a liniment cnntainiui*^ it may be 
riibl»ed into the aUlumen ; or a blister, appHeii over 
the stomach, may lessen llie irritability of tliat organ. 
Afterwards the bile may l>e allawwl to evaeimte it- 
self dtywnwanl^ ; or mild a|)erients , or clysters, given. 
If lIMcsaary, to promote iu^ di?^clj4trfi:e. \\ hen tJie 
urgint lyinptomi are relieved, the sireii^lh ninst l>e 
re s t or ed by gentle ionics, aM the aromatic littler;*, 
calumba. mid the like, with a light, nutritious diet : 
strong toast and wiiler is tlu^ liest drink, or a little 
hwrai braiKJy may Ije addetl, if lliere is much lan- 
guor. Exposure to cold must be carefidly avoide«l. 
The abdomen and the feet, patticiilarly, must tx^kepi 
wnmi, mid great iittenlion h uecx^saiary to n^^ulate 
tlie bowels, aiid prtnure a n'gidar dlscJiarge of bile, 
lest B relapse siiuuld Imppen. It will alni be pro^^wr 
to exauibie Uie stfite uf the abdomen, whetlier pre-s- 
win^ give ittitji at luiy part, tn^timse udiummation in 
tlie prima via is very liable to s«uiierAene, often m uti 
insidious mautier. Slitmld tliat be tlie case, leeches, 
blistiTing the part, and oUier i»uitalilc means, must 
l*e promptly re^^rtisf to, 

CHOLEIIA MOUBrs, tuoiKaA A*^nivxiA, 
t noLKRA Mai iti^A^ (*noLiLaA l^Irioi^jtiiCA^ ^rinsiiic 



Cholera FKvcfi, All these names have bcrn a|^ 
pUe<i to a formidahle disease* which b ncnv, for the 
first timet kno^^i to be extensively epidemic tn the 
world, and whose origin and ravages will be reckon- 
ed among tlie most distinguishing events of tlie pre- 
sent century. Tliiii disease i$ in its principal syiitf^ 
toms altogetiier very ditTereiit from Ert£li$A Ckotefm 
(see tlie previous article), yet many peraons havm 
confoimdeti titem* In Iliiidostan, spaamodic dmleni 
lias probably alway^i existed as a oompanidTelf juld 
climatic disease, affecting at certain seasons of Ihe 
year a small number of indi vidua Is in vonoiis partf 
of the country, Tbere ts no evklence to show thai 
the: tndimi cholera ever bore the epidemic ciuiractnr^ 
or was entitled to rank witli pestilential scourgei of 
the vrorst description till the beginning of Augtist, 
ISlTj when it suddenly broke out with luiprece^ 
dente<l malignity* 

Coraraent'ing among the inhabitants of Jesaom, a 
town one hundred miles N. K, of Calcutta^ in Icsa 
ttiau a month it travelled along thtt course of the ifv«r 
to that city, having desobttit the intervening villagi^v. 
Before tbe expimtion of AngiLst, the native fMipula*^ 
lion of Calcutta were attacked, and early in Septem- 
l>er the disease was als<j manifested among the l*!iin>> 
jjeans. From January to May, 1818, the pestilenee 
raged with extreme violence, extending its destruc- 
tive influence across Ben^l, from Selhet to Cuttack ; 
and towards the interior, frcuu the mouth of tlie Gan- 
ges to its confluence with tlie Jumna, a space includ- 
ing foiu* hmjdred and filty square miles. 

Leav'mg Benml^ the disease retired for vome time 
to the western bank of die Ganges ami Junuia, In 
its most nudigaant fonn it appeared at Benarr^s, where 
in two mouLlis lilu*en Uionsand persons pt^rislitni. At 
Allalmbatl forty or fifty ditni daily. To oUier locsili- 
tiefi situated on either Imnk the dtseOBe soon Spread, 
mid tlie mortality was equally great In the oistflci 
of t;«rrakpore, tliirty tliousand were carried off in n 
month. I'll en suffered in succession Lucknow^ Cawn- 
pure, Delhi, Agra, Mnltra, Meerat,aiid Bareilly. 

Between tlie titli and Ttli of NoveinlieJ, the epide^ 
inie had reached the grand itmiy, wtiich on tlie ap- 
proach of die I'iiidarre4^-W)ir, hud Ijeen cont^entrat- 
I'd at JulabuljKire, Mmiilelhdi, und .Saujytr, miderUie 
eoinmand of tlie martinis of II ustings. It eoustsieil 
often thousand tniops, aiul eightyUiousand follow- 
ers. To the different divisions of tliis force Ibe 
cholera pnjval more fatally effective than could 
the sliot of tlie enemy in a well c5f»ntested field. In 
twelve days nearly nine tlionsiuid men Imd fallen 
to rise no more. At tlii-s time the thermometer 
nmged from 9tr to lOO Farenheit. The heat was 
moist and suHm^iting, and the atmosplirre a dend 
calm. The progre**?* of the dioh^ra in die centre di- 
vision of the army, was as follows :^ — After creeping 
insidiously for a few days among the lower clasi^<s of 
the tiuap toiliiwers, it seemed instantaneously to gain 
fresh vigour, breaking out witli irresistible force in 
every direction. Previous to the Hth, it bad 
overspread tJie camp, squaring neither age nor *ex tn 
llie indiscTiminating vioh'Jice of its attack. The old 
aiMi the young, tlie Eumpean and itie native, fighting 
men and camp followers were alike sele<'ted, and all 
equally sank within its dcath-gmsp. From the litJt 
lo the 20U1, tlie mortJility limT become «o e:xleiiMV« 
tiiat the stoutest hearts were yietdtnnf to despair. 
Tile emup wore the aspect of a general nospital. The 
mtdical officers, night mul day at their po^, were no 
lon|[ri>r able to aihninister lo the numeruus sick who 
contmued to [lour in from every quarter. At thi» 
time the scene was strikingly contrasted to what it 
had been a few dnys JM'fore, TJie noise Mid 1iu»tle 
almost iiisepnnd>le from the prrsciw e uf a laidtUnde 
of human lietng^^ liad nearly subsided into »ylbiei9* 
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Nothing was to be seen iu motion, save a solitary in- 
dividual, here and there anxiously hurrying from one 
division of the camp to anotlier to inquire after the 
fate of his companions. Nothing was to be heard 
but the ffroans of the dying, or me wailing for the 
dead. The natives^ perceiving the only hope of safe- 
ty in flight, now deserted in crowds. But their speed 
frequently deceived them. The fields and highways 
for miles round were covered with the bodies of many 
who had carried with them the seeds of the distemper. 

A few months after its first appearance at Jessore, 
and while it was travelling throujrii the northern pro- 
vinces, it began to ravage along ue eastern ^ore of 
the gulf of Bengal ; and in 1819 it reached the 
kinfidora of Arnuran. From Arracan it extended 
itse&into Siam, and after destroying AOfiOO'm Baku, 
the capital of that kingdom, it passed into the penin- 
sula of Malacca. In October it entered the ismnds of 
Sumatra and Penang ; Java and Bomeoafterwardssuf- 
fered ; Canton was attacked in 1820, and at Pekin its 
mortality was so frightful, that the government were 
obliged to have the dead interred at their own ex- 
pense. From China it passed to the Philippine and 
Spice islands. Thus, in little more than two years, 
did it traverse a space in Eastern Asia, which finom 
north to south is not less than 1,300, and from west 
to east about 1,000 leagues in diameter. 

Two months after cholera entered Madras, it 
travelled along the eastern shore of the peninsula, 
through Arcot to Palamcottah, from whence it tra- 
versed the strait, and entering the province of Jaffua, 
which is opposite to Palamcottah, it penetrated into 
the capital of Ceylon, which is situated in the very 
centre of the island. About the same period the 
Mauritius was attacked ; and on tlie 14th of January, 
1820, it appeared at the town of St Denis, m the isle 
of Bourbon, which is only forty leagues souUi-west 
of the Mauritius. In July^ 1821, it betrayed itself 
at Muscat^ on the southern extremity of the Araluan 
peninsula. The neighbouring islands of Ormus and 
Kishme, in the mouth of the Persian gulf, were 
shortly afterwards infected; by August, it had as- 
cended along the eastern coast of Arabia, as fer as 
the island orBahreim ; and not long after, it entered 
Bassorah, on the northern extremity of the Persian 
gulf. Opposite the little island of Ormus is the 
port of Bender-Abassi, in Persia, the principal sea- 
port town in which the Persians conduct commerce 
with British India. The cholera broke out here with 
so much violence, that the bazaars were closed, and 
the deail left unburied. Those, who escaped its first 
onset, abandoned their houses, and sought for safety 
in flight. Shiraz, which is about 100 leagues north- 
west of Bender-Abassi, manifested symptoms of ^e 
pestilence in September, and during the first nine 
days, 4,500 persons perished. Yerd afterwards suf- 
fered, and by the time the disease had reached Ispa- 
han, the cold season had &r advanced, so that its se- 
verity was much lessened, and it soon wholly disap- 
peared. On the recommencement of spring, however, 
it developed itself afiresh, and spreading firom Ispa- 
han, where it had wintered, round the contiguous 
Persian provinces, it visited in succession Kerman- 
shah, Cashan, Khom, Casbin, and Tauris, followinjg, 
as it invariably did, whether in Asia or Europe, the 
great commercial lines of national intercourse. At 
Tauris, 4,800 perished in the short space of twenty- 
five days, when it left the town, and travelled on 
through Khaz, Erivan, and Kars, to Erzeroum on the 
southern shore of the Black sea. The prince royal 
of Persia had driven the I'urkish army into this town, 
in the month of July ; but immediately irifter his vic- 
tory, cholera broke out with such devastathig fury 
amonsr the Persian fiMt:es, that from thirty to forty 
died £uiy, and the soldiers became so dis^Mrited^thBt 



they precipitately retreated, and left the prince with 
his ministers to sign an armistice at Kho^. 

Before the disease quitted Bassorali in 1821, from 
15,000 to 18,000 of its inhabitants were destroyed; 
and so dreadful was the havoc which it made in the 
surrounding country, that Dr Meunier says, the thiid 
of the population fell before it. At Bagdad it was 
so prevalent, that a Persian army, whidi was march- 
ing against the town, were compelled to withdraw, 
but were pursued by the pestilence, and among the 
other losses which it sustained, their commander fiell. 
In the spring of 1822, it appeared between the Tigris 
and Euphrates ; in July it attacked Mosul, whidi is 
about sixty leagues north of Bagdad, and then tra- 
velling more westward, it passed through Merdine, 
Diarbekir, Orfa, Biri, and Antab, on its way to 
Aleppo, in Syria, which it reached in November. 
Durin^^ the winter, as usual, it lay dormant, but in 
the spnng of 1 823 it revived, and visited Latakia, 
Antioch, Tortosa, Tripoli, and other towns on the 
borders of the Mediterranean sea. By the end oi 
July it had advanced in the direction of Sarkin, Ar- 
sons, Khankaramout, and the gulf of Alexandretta; 
\md passing over the high mountains of Beylam, it 
entered the towns of Adena and Tarsous. In 1824, 
it appeared at Tiberias, in Judea. 

Thus were Arabia, Persia, Mesopotamia, and 
Syria, overrun by cholera in little more tlian two 
years ; traversing every species of country, from the 
arid deserts of Irac-Arabia. to the succulent banks oi 
the Euphrates, and depopulating almost every villa(^ 
in its path with a pertinacious ol»tinacy, which human 
Tikill was seldom able to overcome. It will be seen 
that the disease, during tliis journey, took two dis- 
tinct routes through these countries, which it prose- 
cuted with equal energy. By the one it penetrated 
Arabia, attacked Bassorah, ascended the Euphrates, 
ravaged Mesopotamia^ and finally appeared in Syria, ^ 
where it committed frightful havoc among the towns M 
skirting the Mediterranean sea. By tne other, it 
travelled throudi the very centre of Persia, until. Id 
1823, it reached the shores of the Caspian. 

Early in September, 1823, it entered Astracan, a 
large and populous town seated on the northern 
shore of the Caspian, at the mouth of the Volga. 
The Russian fleet were first infected, but 216 persons 
were all who fell ill, and of these 144 died. As soon 
as it became known to the Russian government that 
Astracan was invaded, they dispatched a medical 
commission, composed of six physicians, to investigate 
its character; a physician was sent into Persia with 
the same view ; a board of health was established 
at Petersburg, and every exertion was made to pre- 
vent its extension fiirther north. How &r such pre- 
ventive measures were connected with the result, it 
may be diflkult to decide : but certain it is, that the 
disease got no ferther in that direction that year than 
Astracan, and did not again appear in Russia until 
towards the close of 1828, when it unexpectedly en- 
tered the town of Orenburg, as is suppc^cd by some 
through the caravans which came from Upper Asia, 
and by others, through the Kirghis-Cossacks, who 
neighbour Orenburg, and are said to have been in- 
fected bv the disease. As the cold season commenc- 
ed shortly after its appearance, the mortality which it 
occasioned was not great until the spring of 1829, 
when it raged with great severity, both in the town 
and neighbourhood, and entered the forts of Rassay- 
phaya and Isetzk. On the 31st of July, 1830, it 
again appeared in Astracan ; by the 10th of AuguM^ 
1,229 were ill, of whom 433 died ; and by the 27tll, 
no fewer than 4,043 within the town, and 2l^M 
throughout the province of which it is the capital^ 
perished. After committing this unprecedented de- 
struction, it pursued a north-west coune akmg the 
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teiuks of the \'olga, makinij irilmtJiry to it* |Mj\vt*r 
the populous towns of SaratoH\ IVn^a, Samiira, initl 
Kjifiui, Kaxtiri it it^ac-hed mi the 5th uf l>P|iLemlMT, 
and on tlie 2lilh of tlic •aim*? fiioinh itssjriiptoins were 
first df*Leit^l in M<>m'ovv% TIj** town was iiinuinli- 
ateiy diviileil into forty-j«»vpn c<nTipnrlnients, whidi 
were s^-psimted from pach otlier by a conlon sfmitttirc ; 
ler! tefnjM>nLry Jiospitiil** were erpctt**1, and eroynt 
Zakrewski, the miiii'itc'r f*f interiort was appoinU'ti 
by ihe Empemr io superintend Uiese protecLive ar- 
THH^'eJuenis. The enipenir Jiimjfieif visitwl the toi.^'n 
vlien the disease was at iLs heiglit, and when iie left 
tii go to Twer, hy subniiUio'^ lo a qmirantiiie of eiofht 
days^ be gave an example of eljtnliejiee to Uie sana- 
tory laws. D ariijir tJie fir>,t ten days of October, 747 
dicil ; from the lOUi to the 2\Wh Oi'^S perislied j and 
from the 2mh to the 31 st, 1^B4 sunk niuler tJie dlv 
tme^ At first iJie mortality wa.s as great as nine- 
tenUls; it aflerwank ihminished to i»eveji-eighths, 
five-8Txths, (Jjree- fourths, one Imlf^ find ultiiiiaLVly to 
oiie-tliiriL Durinj^ even Uie wiBter montlis, whidi 
had Ik^po hidierto a complete specific against its prf>- 
gress^ when all Oie rivers were coveretl witli ice, it 
carrial on its work of death ; but the number wlio 
were infeeteii gnxdually decreaM^d^ and the mortality 
pro[KjrLionQlly diniinisht^d. 

1 laviiiff now tmvelU^l so f-ip north, it was almost 
mij^crtidly expected tlmt the etiolem would have 
MKin reachtxl Petersburg » and from thence have e?L' 
tended to Uie sliores of "the Baltic ; but the capital, 
lit ttiis lime escaped, and tlie disense, tiiking an al- 
mo-'jt opposite dlrtTtion, accoiii|>!inied Ctie liusstai^ 
into Poland, During the revolation of July, in 1830, 
a lx>dy of troops were orderetl out of the province of 
Koursk, in itie eooiUry of die Cossacks, wliich wa^ 
tlien infectedi» to march against tlie Poles. These 
imnps, in their passage through Podolia, and Voliiy- 
niu, took with them me diseasealongtJieir entire lijie 
of uuirch. The towns of Astrog, Zaslaf, aatl l.uck 
were infe*.'ted ; and a few leagues fmui tliis hitter 

tjlace the disease passed the ifiig, and eutereil l*ri- 
imd. Lublin Wii^ attacked towards the end of 
March, 1831 ; hy tlie 1st of April, the iiospitak of 
Siedlec wttc tilled with Russians labouring under the 
ma hid y ; tea tlays afterwards it was discovered limong 
lite wounded at Praga, winch i» »e|mnited froui War- 
Kiw only by tlie Vistula ; and on die i Jih IL entered 
tlie capital of Poland, Ateopdiag to tlie cenu^l 
conmiittee of Ileal Lh, from liXj to 130 die<l during 
tlie first week, out of e>ery IffiJO sick ; nnd accortl- 
ing to the Berlin (lawtte, diirin"; thirteen *Uiys, emV 
mg on die 5th of May, tliere had Ixen Wtween tlie 
town und the cainp, ^^580 sick, of whom 1,110 diiil, 
and i^TS sUll remained under treatment t)n the 
2r*tli of May, it nppefiretl at Hign, and by the ^8di, it 
Lad reached Paotilc tn Prussia, Broily anil Lemberg 
in Austria. On die 20th of June the ilisease en- 
tered Pet4'r?iburg ; e4irly in August it invaded Mun- 
gary, and by tlie liegiiinuig of Sejitember it entered 
iiennany. In Nov., 1S31, it reached Sunderlaiul in 
Kngliuiil, and atterwanls spread over the whole 
island, hut was more particularly falnl in Scotland. 
Ill Afurch, lft:js?, it broke oot at Paris, wliere up- 
wants of *i;0,(XIO fell a saerifi* e to it in ii short time. 
Ill ,Iiuie IS32 it appeared at t^ueltec in t aiiaii»^ 
and ha!» idnc4* ^priml over die whole Amcricou coii- 
tin en t. 

L Stfmpi<mi$ of Cholera in /jid^.^The disease ge- 
iiejally made its attack tn the night, or to words 
Hioming, widi vomiting so excessive tliat tlie whole 
contents of the stoiuuch appeared to lye disiliarged ; 
jJDfl. nearly at tlie same time, the liowela were copi- 
uu&ly emptied, fts IJiough all die soHd matters in the 
ia iMn aX caimX wct^ evru'uated. in mme cases & 
wntcrj ptii|;inf fireoeded die vomilini,^ by some hours; 




but they more frcquendy occurred shmittmfeoti&iy. 
After tile first copious discharge, the patten! expwi- 
enced a distressing feeling of exliaiLstion and IninLness. 
widi ringing in the ears and giddiness. The subsfs 
qiieiit dischnrsjes frfjin the stauuM^li, and dioge from 
the bowels J did not thfler from eadi other in app«ar- 
jince, excepting as the matters ejected from die sto- 
mach were tingefJ by medicines or odier iagesta : tliey 
were generally watery » colourless, and tnnilorouSf arid 
resembliit in apjiearauce barley-broth, or more fre- 
quendy rice-wuter. Sometimes they were like milk, 
oecasionally yellowish, greenish, like muddy water 
or yeast ; but die conJee-Htmis , as they are emphati- 
cally temieil, which consisted of albuminous flakes 
floating in serum» or disdiarges of pure seruni, werft 
of tlie most frequent m^currence. The dejecttom 
Miaietinies took place without elFort or unetL^iiiess, 
bttt occasionally very forcibly, widi simidtaneous vo- 
miting, spasm, and sinking of die pulse. This > iolent 
action of tlie alimentary ciuial Aras not of long con- 
tinuance, the fKiwers of the system being unaole Ui 
support it : hence die voiuiting und purging general- 
ly ceased some hours before deaUi ; nut, in some 
cases, a dischiu-ge of serum touk place from the rec- 
tum, on any movement of tlie Iwdyjill the fatal cloae. 
In nmst cases, some time after the commencement of 
this affection of the intestinal tul)e, but, hi others, pre- 
viously to it, spasmtxlic contractions of the musde?* 
of liie fingers and toes were felt ? and these affections 
gradually extended ahing die limljs to the trutdt. Ttie 
spasms were imperfecdy clonic or convulsive, with 
uifrcqiietit relaxations, were attended wiUi great piiiit, 
and left, for some ilays aften^ards. a degree of stiff*- 
ness in die aflec^ted mnst^les. Tlie pulse wiis from the 
first small, weak, and accelemte<l ; and, afier a certain 
interval, but e.spe< ially on die accession of spfisinsor 
severe vomiting, it sank suddeidy, so as to be speedi- 
ly lost in tiie external parts. The lej]gtb of time dur- 
ing which a jialient lived in this pulseless state was 
n^imvrkable. In a case relat^nl by doctor Kellett^ the 
pulse was ^imt^ witlun tliree hours fwrn the l 
yet tlie nuiu hved twenty-lwo hours in that 1 
die cessation of spasm and vomiting, and son 
Bjjprently from die exhibition of remeilies, the pulse 
returned ui die i'XLreniities for a short time, and again 
ceased* The skin was cold from th« conimenceiuent 
of the disease, and, aii it Bdvnuct*d, became gnvhuil- 
ly colder, and was c*iveretl eidu^r widi a pro^sc 
(iweat or a clammy moisture. "^1 he state of its cirf u- 
hiLiou, and its ioiieosibility were Rimeiinies stronfflf 
denoted by the following circmnstanGes : leMSnes 
would not draw bloorl from it ; blisters and other 
vesiaitories would not act ; and even die minemi 
at: ids and iKuliog water produced no eJTect ; andsoroti 
(patients were not even sensible of tlietr appUcatioif. 
In Europeans, the colour of die surtace wai> often 
livid ; the lijjs and nails presented a blue tint ; aiwi 
die skin of Uie feet and luuids became comigBtedjaiHi 
exhibited a sodden apiiefirance, as if from long itn- 
mersion in hot water. With dii»se symptoms coexLst- 
e<l violent jiuiii of the intestuies, widi a sensation of 
wridiing and tu'istiag diere ; heartburn, wiuch tJie 
siifl'erer compjared to a fire cons urn uig his eiUnuis ; 
exce^?,ive thirst ; anxiety, widi inexpressible tmeafti- 
ness akiut die pneconlia ; luctxiueli; jfiOtHatioDj 
and, notwidistanding die actual ctilcmesfi of the tn^ 
£ice, and even of internal parts wliidi are aooeofllble 
to tlie touch (the tongue for iiisLance), a sense of hent 
which impelled tlie j*aiient incessantly to tlirow off 
ttie Ijcd-clotbes. The breatliing wui* much affet*ted« 
being |>erfomu^ either more slowly than usual (somc*- 
liiueij, for mstance, in tlio atlvanced stage, only at die 
rate of seven respirations in a minute), or die ius^ini- 
tkms were sliort und ^iiktden, widk violent pain Iroui 
spasm of d*e diitphragni ; the vou^e beutg feeble^ hul- 
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low, hoone, and intemiptGd. The eyes were swnk 
ill their orbits ; the corner flaccid, the conjunctivas 
frequently suffused with blood ; the features of the 
fece collapsed ; and the whole countenance wore a 
cadaverous aspect. The secretions (those of the skin 
and intestines excepted) were generally suspended. 
The functions of the mind were undisturbed almost 
to the very last moment of existence. The approach 
of recovery was denoted by tlie rising of the pulse, 
the return of heat to the surface, incUnation to natu- 
ral sleep, diminution or cessation of vomiting, purg- 
ing, and spasms, and, after an interval, the reappear- 
ance of bilious stools, urine, and saliva.* Regarding 
the above as a picture of the general type of a disease 
nither variable in character, we stiall proceed to re- 
late the more striking deviations from the ordinary 
form which were observed in India.f Instead of the 
exceedingly sunk state, there was a marked excite- 
ment, with a hot and dry skin, and a pulse of coii- 
sideraule force, in several instances throughout great 
part of tlie course of the disease.^ This, in some cases, 
arose from the early exhibition of stimulants ; but in 
others it appeared to be an* essential part of the dis- 
order. These cases yielded most certamly and readi- 
ly to treatment ; and hence many of them havuig 
been subdued without the occurrence of sinking or 
debility, it was a matter of doubt whether this de- 
scription of disorder really belonged to the epidemic ; 
but that it did so was placed beyond all question by 
some of the more protracted cases degenerating uito 
the ordinary low form. The most &taX variety of the 
disease was denoted by the slightness of the commo- 
tion in the system : there was no vomiting ; hardly 
any purging ; perhaps there were only one or two 
stools^ witit no perceptible spasm ; no pain of any 
kind ; a mortal coldness, with arrest of the circuli^ 
tion coming on from the beginning, and tlie patient 
dying without a struggle within three or four hours. 
Several instances were heard of, at Hoobly and other 
places, of natives being struck with the disease 
whilst walking in the open air, and who, havbig 
fidlen down, retched a little, complained of ver- 
tigo, deafiiess, and blindness, and expired in a 
few minutes. Mr Scott informs us that this most 
deadly form of the disease frequently manifested 
itself in local epidemic visitations, which were often 
observed in India, all the cases occurring at the same 
time in a given district partaking of the same pecu- 
liarity of cliaracter. The collapsed form of disease, 
first described, is that which has been most fi'equent- 
ly observed. In fiital cases, its duration varies from 
four to eight hours : whilst in those which terminate 
favourably (a result often apparently due to early 
medical assistance), the patient may be restored to 
perfect convalescence in a period rangingfrom twenty- 
four to twenty-eight hours. But, in many cases, 
considerable disturbance of the system intervenes be- 
tween the period of collapse and restoration to health ; 
nr this disturbance may itself cause death. The In- 
dian reporters mention two forms of this disorder. 
In the one, with some excitement in the system, the 
bowels continue to discharge, for many days, first 
brown and watery, then dark Jblack, and pitchy stools, 
sometimes witii blood, and with peculiarpains in the 
bowels, particularly in the rectum. The other, a 
distinct febrile form, we shall describe in the language 
of the Bengal Report : — ^ The fever, which fumost 

* Scott's Rdporta on the Epidemic Cholera; Anderson on 
Cholerm (B. M. and S. Journal. toI. XT,p. 3U); Christieon 
Cholera and the Pathology of Maoous Membranes ; Annes- 
ley's Sketch of the Diseases of India, &c. 

t For much that is valuable in this article, we are indebu 
ed to the Cyclnpedia of Practical Medicine, Lon. 1S31 : the 
Bnglishman's Mag , No I ; and the Westmin. Review, No 30. 

t Madras Reports, p. td 



invariably attended tliis second stage of the diseam 
(in Europeans), partook much of tlie nature of the 
common bilious attacks of these latitudes. Thcrvs 
was a hot, dry skin, a foul, deeply furred tongue, 
parched mouth, thirst, sick stomach, restlessness, 
watchfulness, and quick, variable pulse, sometimes 
with delirium and stupor, and other marked affections 
of the brain. Generally, wlien tlie disorder proved 
&tal in tills stage, the tonsiie, from being cream- 
coloured, became brown, and sometimes bli£k, hsfd^ 
and more deeply furred ; the teeth and lips were 
covered with soitles; the state of the skin varied, 
chills alternately with heats ; the pulse became ex- 
tremely quick, weak, and tremulous; liiccough, 
catching of the breatli, great restlessness and deep 
moaning succeeded ; and the patient soon sunk, fa>- 
coherent and insensible, under the debilitating effects 
of low nervous fever, and frequent, dark, tarry, al- 
vine discharges. " A consecutive fever, similar to this, 
we learn from doctors Russell and Barry, is of more 
frequent occurrence m Russia than in India. The fol- 
lowing description of it we owe to these genUemen : 
'* After the blue, cold period has lasted from twelve 
to twenty-four hours, seldom to forty-eight hours or 
upwards, the pulse and external heat begin gradually 
to return ; headache is complained of, with noise in 
the ears ; the tongue becomes more loaded, redder 
at the tip and edges, and also drier. High-coloured 
urine is passed with pain and in small quantities ; the 
pupil is often dilated ; soreness is felt on pressure 
over the liver, stomach, and belly ; bleeding by the 
lancet or leeches is required. Ice to tiie he»l gives 
gpreat relief. In short, the patient is labouring under 
a continued fever, not to be distuiguished from or- 
dinary fever. A profuse critical perspiration may 
come on from the second or third day, and leave the 
sufferer convalescent; but much more frequently the 
quickness of pulse and heat of skin continue ; the 
tongue beoimes brown and parched; the eyes are 
suffused and drowsy ; there is a dull flush, with stu- 
por and heaviness, about the countenance, much re- 
sembling typhus ; dark sordes collect about the Ups 
and teeui ; sometimes the patient is pale, squalid^ 
and low, with the pulse and heat below natural ; but. 
with the typhus stupor, delirium supervenes, and 
death takes place from the fourth to the eighth daj, 
or even later, in the very individual, too, whom the 
most assiduous attention had barely saved in the first 
or cold stage. To give a notion of the importance 
and danger of cliolera fever, a most uitelligent phy- 
sician, doctor Reimer, of the merchant hospital^ in- 
forms us, that of twenty cases treated under his own 
eye, who fell victims to the disease, seven died in the 
cold stage, and thirteen in the consecutive fever. ^* 
The same gentlemen state, as the result of theu* ob- 
servations, that the following are the points of diffar- 
ence between the European epidemic and that of In- 
dia i^ — ^' First, the evacuations, both upwards and 
downwards, seem to have been much more profuse 
and ungovernable m the Indian than in the present 
cholera, though the characters of the evacuations are 
precisely the same. Secondly, restoration to health 
from tile cold stage, without passing through conse* 
cutive fever of any kind, was by fiEU- more firquent in 
India than here ^t Petersburg) ; nor did the conse- 
cutive fever there assume a typhoid type, f Thirdly, 



• Report of doctors Russell and Barry to C. C. Greville, 
esquire, publishrd, among other papers, by authority of lUe 
majesty's most honourable privy council 

t If we compare the symptoms attributed to this cobsmu 
tive fever by doctors Russell and Barry, with those qoot 
ed from the Bengal Reports, the difference between thte 
stage of the respective epidemics does not appear wy 
striking : the epithet tfphoid seems almost equally applle» 
1 Me to both. Varieties were observed in the disease as U 
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the proportioo of ttmttis In the cold stage, compartH! 
witli tJjose in tlie Iiot, was far grvater in Indin, nc- 
conliuff to doctor Kusseirs experience, tliiiii herv. 
FoiLrtldy, the niuaber of luedieal men and liospitai 
attendantii attacked with cliolera during die jireseut 
epidemic, in prop4jrtion to tlic wlioli; eniplojeil, and 
to oilier classes of sodety, Ims been Ix'yond all com- 
pari!iou greater here Uian in ludla under himibir cir- 
ciunstaiires/' Doctor Keir, of Moscow, gives tJie 
foiiowing description of the consecutive or secominry 
morbid state : — *'■ A second ordeal now begins, some- 
times as severe, and firequentlynot less fiital, thoun;^ti 
raore slowly so, than tJie fir^t : this is probably tlie 
effect of the morbid cluntges wliidi have Wn induced 
during Uie first period of the diseai^e. The appear- 
ance of llie complaint is navv entirely dianged, inso- 
much tliat one who hnd not seen tlie ^latient during 
ttie fu^t period, or l>een told of the syntptoins, could 
not posjdbly know ilmi he va\s suffering fj-om the 
epidemic* I have obserxed the disease in ilth, its se- 
cond period, to aissunie four tonus : the fir-jt an in- 
ftuninatory, or rather sul>-inflauiuiatory stale of tlte 
stomach and bowels^ most frequently the hitter, soine^ 
times eonjoiiied ; the second, in fiaminiUory irritation 
uf tlie linigs, with pain of Oie chest, cough, viscid ex- 
pectoration and fever, appearing as a €riti«"al metas- 
tasis of the diijease ; tlje tJiinl, buious or bilionervous 
fever, witli suppimitiou of the [mroUd glundv— in one 
case, with auxiliary suppurating bnbj, towards tlie 
end of the fever, an infliunniatory irriLatiou of Oie 
lungs took place, cjiding in vomini ; arid the fourth^ 
n congestive sulj-inlianimatory stiite of die brain ami 
hpinul chord. This last, as was natnral to expect 
from the nature and sc^at of the affection, i)rovetl by 
fiir tlie ino^ dangerous and most frequently fattd 
fomi of the seconil i>eriml: it appeareii generally to 
supervene after the purging, vomiting, and cramps 
hlia been relieved^ and the external heat in some de- 
gree restored ; the patient coiuplained of pain in tlie 
Tiaek, Ijetween tlio shoulder-blades, or in some odiex 
jMirt tjf tlie spine, somethnes idong it< whole tract ; 
he appeartHl sleepy to stich a degree tliat at first I 
was dLsjiKised to atiribute tliis state , in part at U^ast, 
to tlie effei'ts of the opium given in tlie first iw*rio<J, 
Hut I was soon convinced that tlie cause of tJiis 
symptom, and of anoliter strongly clmmcterl^lic of 
tills ibrm of tlie disease, munelT, tlie filling of tlie 
vessels of the sclerotica with red bWjil, was a conges- 
tive sub-infhinunatory state of the (jniin and spinal 
chord. This striking symptom at ^rst began to show 
itself in tlie inferior jiart of tJie ^UAnt of the eyes ; it 
gnulually increased^ aiid» little by littJe, readied Uie 
npfM^T i^rl, while tlie eyes tiu-ued upwards, exposing 
the lower prut fi[orged with bluod. This state of tbe 
patient genera Hy euded tn a complete coma, and 
|iroved iital ei few hours f dUrrwards, " Besides tlie 
curious an^l ap|ialliiig symptoms wiiicb indicate gene- 
mi derangcuii-ut of Uie uctiou of the solids, tJiere are 
appeamijces in tlie blmvi drawn dUring llie collapsed 
i^tafdj ^bowing tliat the fluids feel tlie infiuejice of 
iliis formidable disease. These appcamnces are very 



prVTkiled ia tb« differt'Ot ladiiin p reside Driif«, and liko- 
wiM ls«two«ii thiit which eiinted ia Hifidu«nm a.nd Vvy, 
1uo« tHsrIitp* M eooctdrrmble m thoM nnwobiiiTved by tb^*c 
iotelliceoc phyticjiut*. lu ngard to wh»t i* nuted in ike 
VEtnct referred to,, reUcive to the i^'i^Bier frequency ut 
Peterabarp of the >econc!»ry " t>|ihoid/' or, «.* mare com- 
aaobly de«i£nftt«d in India, "low biTiary" Bymptota*, we 
coftf^iA that wt» i/bterte adi*crepBDcy when we read ■ sub- 
frqnrnt pirt of the came Report,, in which doctor* Rumc-H 
nud Biifry tUtu, " Couvaleicence from chulorA hu been 
rapkd and fH'rffct ber«*, *• U proved by the fpllowinc {net : 
_ r»... ,....,..,.^ ., .k.. ..... ^..,j. i^j^^i given order* fhal all 

niilitary^ at the geoeral hoa. 

rtec^n da^c. W(s in«pected 

,., MM -1 u'iritutmmiAttynhAKtt with Sir 

^n*t fhcn la «i,c«ll«at bvuhh, 'Without a 



uniformly ex pi-essetl by the tenns dttrk^h/ttek, or tarry A 
in regard to colour, and by tJtick, ^^Mf ^irvpy, or! 
semi-^oaguiafcd, in respect to cuusistejice. This ] 
change in the condition of the cirtulatiiiLr fltiiJ 
fully proved to be in the mtio of tlie dunii 
dbease ; the blood at tlie coinmenceinent >* ^ . 

l»e nefirly or altogetJier ntitxiral, and more ur ie 
|>idly assuming a morbid sUite as tlie malady i 
ces. This ctmdiLioii was les> conspicuous in 
of cholera ushercHl In by symptoms of excilcmcni,] 
than when? tiie collapse^l state of tJie system htwl ot* j 
ciirreil early ; and ia certain rare coses it was not j 
ot^epublp at all f and ttie blood flowed reiailUy from 
the vein ; but tlie reverse was the fact, botli witli 
respeet to its condition and the manner of its flowing 
from tlie arm, in an mmiejise majority of insta 
In general, after a certain quantity of dark, 
blood had been drawn, its colour became itghte^ 
consistence less thick, and die curoulation revivcil, 
such appearanci-s always offonliug grounds for a pri>- 
portionably fiivourable prognosis. There is sotae 
discrepancy in the accounts transmitteil to us of tl»e» 
mode in wliidi tliis dkeased blood coagulat^i« In 
some instances, we learn, the coagulation is rapid, 
whilst in otliers it is slow and imperfecL Reporters 
are imanimous in declaring it deficient in senun, and 
destitute of tlie buffy co?it. The hitter h ocf-asionally 
observed tn cases attended with reaction, in which 
the blood is not black and tluck.* The discharges 
from patients snflering under tliis ilisease were — ' — 
jectea to experiment by doctor Christie. TIic ) 
tion consists of two sulistances, the one a tnmsp 
serous fluid, the other an opaque, wliite coag 
die former perfectly soluble tn cohi water, die 1 
quite insoluble. These matters lji4ng submitted to ' 
tile action of reagents, the fluid p»rt was foiuid to be 
pure serum, and the congiihitetl |M)rtion fibrin, *rb*t 
secreUou, therefore, as the anttior remarks, 1ms a 
composition similar to that of liie bkiod deprivcil of 
its colouring tmvtter ; but the serum is in mueh hu^er 
projwrtion to tlie fibrin, 

II. Chamcttr of the Epidemic at it ttppeared in 
Britain^ — Were we to attempt a definition of epide- 
mic (cholera, as it appeoretl in Brilain, the following, 
would comprise its distinctive symptoms: — ^Aft*-r 
watery diarrhira, or odier generally slight it '■ ■ 
tion, vomiting aiul purging of » white or * 
fluid, violent emmps, gretit prostnitiou nndr 
the last ifccc luring simultaneously witli die 
and cram jJSj or shortly after them. Should ti. 
survive tlie last train of syroptmns, a state of txiit^- 
meut and fever suj>er\'enes. We can convey a cor- 
rect idea of the disease only by dividing it into thre#» 
stages, the incipient ^ tlie caid or choleric , and Uie 
fi^te: die division accortls with die characttr of die 
disease. 

L SympiomM of the htcijuent Siage, In an immense 
mfyority of instances, diarrh<»a was the prominent 
symptom of this stage. Languor ooil lassitude, and 
occasionally nausea and vertii;o, coexisted with Uie 
disorder of the IxiweU, and sometiines rertain uf 
tliese symptoms may luivc^ ap|^>eared widiout it ; but 
its occuiTince was so eommon, diat there wen» few^ 
cases in which it liad not preceded the more fumiid- 



• Madma Rrport, p. 30, Uc- 

♦ By cttUapse, in thU deftnition, ii meant tb« feehTfii^af 
or atcooAt tli« arreat of the cirrulatinn ; tUff dratltJtka a|^ 
pearabce, th« ooldnet*, *hnnki»e* ^nd oocaalonal bl«MtfMrw« 
of the aurface, which may in other dit«aaea h« obaerv««l 
nftcr they have existed come time, and a* the power* *»f 
Ufp are paoinK awat; hut which occur, tn what we ahall 
cmU the cold or rholene cla^e of the epidctnlc. In a •hnrt 
time after it» c'>i(iiiut>ncetii«ot. mt though they formed an tv* 
fttrntial part of tl. The degrve and early acc«*atlon <»f iH^e 
colUpar, and the white diaeharge, are the only dittitiett^o 
marke that we are aware of t>etweca thii atage of lb* cfiL 
dcmic aiiid orUiuar y chukn. 
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flbl« symptoi«5» On exaiuiiuiijSf tlie dl>rhnf^i*s, short- 
ly after the uccument'e oC (iit* tliarrhtrfi, iLt^y wwr 
observed tjt> be fwcul iiiKJ bilmusi ; but they sub^e- 
quentlj Iiore the ^ruiis cliiiriw!ler itt* thme whLeh 
occur Biftrr Oie ehiilirie sttige is ftiUj formeti t tliey 
were poi-se*! n[ipioii>ly and tjv itlwiut much grtf^Jiig^ ; 
while the feeliug of debility whirh attends tlieni wus 
great. TJie natural tendency of iUis purging was to 
MM into die eiialerie stage ; but the InmsiLion luis 
n^queiiliy occurred sliortly tiller some dietelic error, 
either as to <|uaiitity or quidity of food, or after ex- 
jMJSiure lo cold. I'he ixinuin iicement of the purgi g 
MMnetimes precedeil by several days Ihe accession of 
the dioleric stJige, end occjiSiionally only by eight or 
ten hours -, biit Hbrty-eigbl hours wm Hs mean dura- 
tion^ cakmled itom m great mmibef of insiancea. 
2. Syti^imni of the €*id or Ch«tene Sktge.^Ftnt 
Ftrmd* A^ m Imtia, lh« attack iu Britaiii, iu a great 
inn^Jority of instances^ genendly conunenced froui two 
to four o'clock in the moniing* The patient felt an 
im«tsines& of tlie stoiuncli^ occaislonally zunountiiitf to 
pain, to wliich speedily *jueceeded vonittini^ of tht- 
cbaracteri^lic fluid dewrihHl,imtlj if tliiirrhoca prec^jdi- 
ed, which, in almost ail tlie olw^ occurred ^ u 
purging of the same fluid, tlie §miA\ contents of tlie 
canal linving beeti previously eocpelled. The vonjir- 
iiig was rarely full ajid effect tml, consisting rather of 
apparently unsatisfactory retchings than ot a full disf- 
cJiarge of tlie contents of tlie stomadi ; but !%onietiiiirs 
theise c<.>otents were expelled forcibly, as if squirted 
from a large ^7^iJlge. The discharges from llie bow- 
els wer<? occa^iouafiy scanty, b«t much more frequejit- 
ly tJiey took pbce copiously and forcibly, i^linultniie- 
oiL<ily with tlw? vomiting, or not imfrpt|ueiitly before 
tills symptom occurred, crniups took place ; iind tlie 
agony wtiieb utteia^led tliem «:i»nstituted great part of 
tlie sLiileriiig^ of the }ia ti en t, who incefisuiLlj entreat- 
ed tlmt Irictkm might be applied to the ports yiey af- 
fected L The pulse was feeble and frequent; tlie 
Eikin.in point of heatn, below the healtljy &itandard ; 
the countenance shrunk, and, if not livid, [>allid ; and 
the rei<piraiioii hurhetl, if not checked^ as it frequent- 
ly was, by spasm of ihe diapiirugm and intercostal I 
muscles. Ihe circulation ^unk reminrkably, uimI 
eoffl«llmes appeared momeutarily to cejjt!9«, ou every 
MOeMioii of <irvere vomiting or !»[j«l!Uu. — Secmtd Pe- 
tied. The nieiin diiratiou of the preceding period 
varied from idxiiit eig^ht to twelve hour!* ; tlie voDiit- 
ing and s^Mtsms tlien eidier totally subsided or recur- 
nS at much longer uiter\'als, and Uie pntient sunk in- 
to a ilnte of extreme colhipsc. 'ilie pidse at the 
wrist was « nn^ely or not at all perceptible j the sur- 
face universally moist and cold, excepting os heat 
wiis imparted fmm without, for Uie instant that the 
hands or other parts were exposied;^ Uiey became of 
mi 1^7 coldness ; hlueness, if it existed at all,— but 
it wa« by no nieans a uniform symptom ,r— was no^' 
conspictions on tlie Ikce and Imutbs, whidi latjt had 
the f^hnnik and soddea appeanuice m gmemlly de- 
scdliefl ; the tongue wm inolit^ aadf if not ectnally 
cold, at least cooler tham imtuia^l ; and tbt voice of 
tJiBt mingled huskines nnd feeblene^m winch strikes 
Uie ear so peculiarly. In this condition there whs 
little suffering, excepting from the sense of weight 
and oppression at Uie pm*cordia, of wtuckttofat&nt 
eompliLined much ; for even ^Iwuld spasms orcnr, 
they were now loo feeble to extitemudi pain ; Ihe 
respiratfou was slow ; the coivjiuitlivaB, ei^pecially ni 
their inferior hemi'^i>liere, were frequently injected 
with dark-coloured blood ; and the inseiit^ibility of tiie 
stomach was so great, tlmt the most powerlul stimu- 
hmts miglit 1m? given and returned without liie orpm 
l>etng appnrenl^ more sensible of their preieoet tAon 
if it were a lifele^^ poiM b. f lie urine was flOflpeilded 
throughout the whole course of the choleric sl^gfi. 



3-. SmnpttfviM of (Ae Febriie Stttge. Tlie prereilini*; 
stage, ui mOiSt cases, made a vei7 gradual tnuHitioii 
into tlie fifbrile oue, Afier Uie paiieut remained in 
llm colJa|>^4ed state^ pntliably for a coiisidembly long- 
er time tlian the medical attendiuit ex|*ected, some 
degree of warmth was found retumijiglothesurfiice, 
and tlie pulse proportkmably dev clocked, being very 
perceptible at thi^ wrist, generally about eighty, eikI 
soft ; the ve^isels of tJie eonjuuctt^a giadimlly became 
distended with blood ; or if ihoie of ttie inferior he- 
mi.sphere were so during the stage of coliapse^ the 
dJ<itemiion now diflused itself over the wlioie mem- 
brruie ; tlie patient^ who, on fiis attention being rous- 
etl, was pertWtly sensible, compUiined of severe pain 
UI die ht^fl, of a semjc of giddiness, and that die light 
(Ustressed his eyes. 1 he loiigue in this early sti^ 
was clean oud moist ; the bowels were readily acted 
upon by ntedieine, and the discbarges were feculent, 
and, tlumgh somewhat clayey, cootaiued a propor- 
tion of bile ; but the ufinary aecrttiaii was Rmieiimes 
either not restored^ or was camiderahbr deficient for 
a day or two after the establl.'diment of fever. In tlie 
progress of tlie (eytr, the tongue iMcame black, and 
sopdes accmauhited about tJie teeth ; the eyes tiecame 
more and more injected ; tlie iiiteilect more and more 
torpirl, tliougb still the patient could be roused to 
answer questions, and even to make one or two sensi- 
ble remarks on Ixis condition ; but the instant the con- 
versation ceased, tlte eyes were turned up in tlie orbit, 
expofiitig through the Imlf-closed eyelid* tlie red scle- 
rotica, aikl the patient was in a state of prolbiiiid 
Etujior : tlie urinary aocvelioii wftsnow ^teUlahed, and 
tlie urine, wtiicii at fifst wu dBrit-coloured and cicmdy* 
WHS now limpid and pale j the tdvine discharge* were 
darker coloured than at first ; and tlu^ughout die dis- 
ease there was a deficiency of vascular action and nt 
temperature. However flo^ied the countenance 
appcare^l^'-^and it w&& ofb? ii very considembly )*Oy — tlie 
temperature of tlie surface was below tiie healtliy 
standard. Typhoid is not an inappropriate de^iguatton 
of the couditbfi here described i but an indiv idual who 
had once watchinl tlie progress of sueli a case, wo u Id nui 
no risk of eonfoiunling it witll typhiks; — the deficiency 
of vascular and caloribc power ; tlie peculiar vnMulari' 
ty of the eye ; the ab^nce of subkiiitus and muttering 
iJelirium (tor though deiirium occasionatiy occurs dur- 
ing night, the condition of tlie intellect is tliroiighout 
much more one of torjior tlum of irreguhirity), would 
be the marks by which he would discriminate the two 
affectioiia, I'he dmation of such u frbide stage was 
from a week to ten days. Its lemiin^ition wus. in a OOO- 
siderabte majority of instances, latiil, in another hrm, 
and one which sttpervenes o» o miuor degn^e of col- 
lapse than the preceding^ the syuiptoms do not difler 
frrjm those described above^ excepting tiint there are 
indiaitions of greater excitement, — more warmth of 
suriace, and more forceand frequencyof pidse. Deple- 
tion could bi* more freely pracUsed, and it was nlto- 
ged ler a more manageable form of disease. The mi 1 deal 
and most tractable type of the febrile stage wtis denote I 
«d by sym|»ioms of general but moderate excitejnentr 1 
witll epigastric pain no fmmm^, heaibetie and giddl-» | 
nef«i ; the tongue hvAng fit tile msm tinw eithercleaB, I 
with a disposition to become dry and glazed, or slight- 
ly white and furred ; the skin warm \ tlie pulse freeand 
forcible ; the urine liighly ct»louredt und the tliirstooD- 
siderable. In such a case there is Utile or no confusion 
of thought or delirirmi, and the eyes are not in^jiectod* 
We neeii scarcely remark that examples of Lliis mildi 
and tractable type of ilie febrile stage occurred after! 
ji choieric stagts in which the symptoms of coUapib 
hail Ix^en inconsiderable, in v hich the urinary stGr»> 
tioii had not lieen suspendeil, or wldcb Imd not always 
Ixen attended witli vomiting — a symptom occasionaU 
ly wonting in silight cnse?. 
o 
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4. ProgHotiw. The daui^r uf the diiieiise ^ras^ in 
ntl cmseSf to be ef^timat*^d frum the *le«^re<» of colbpse 
RlfnncUiijsr tilt' cold or chtiipric t»Lu«:(v. In ludia, it 
wits reiuarkeil tiiat tiii? enses in which the lip&smM oihI 
vfMiiiiiiig were the most violent were by no inefinisi 
fimiiis:bL witii most pei'iU find tlip f-nmv held trtte in 
mutiy m'^Lanctf\H in Bntflin. WJietlierwe ure todriviil 
a fatal result in the cold or tJie excitinl stugre, the in- 
tensity find duration of tlie coNo^jsc in the Ibnner of 
these stages, nre the measure o! the thmger ; tor if 
tlie patient die in tliia ^tnge, he dies of colliipse ; ajid 
if Jie sun'ive it, and pass into the itnte of fever, Uie 
character of tills fever is ma 11^ wit and dangerous in 
proportion to the same coliaps*'. 

6, Diagnosis^ From ordiniiry cholera the cold 
stam 18 tn be dUttii^iished, by the pectdiar eliaracter 
afuie diachar^e^, mvX by tiie degree of collapsi? and 
Its etrlf occurrence. Case* liave been adverted to, 
which, at least in the cholerk stage^ cnuld not be 
discriminnted from ordinary cholera, excepting, per- 
hnp-i, from their takini^ place at a season of the year 
vrJiew ofdiniitry cholera is never observed ; byL it may 
be remarked tlrnt no one would infer the exi^iteuce 
of the epidemic from sudi csises, thoy^i he might be 
disposed to acknowledge ttiat titey Ix^onged ta it, if 
caaea 1ms equlvcK&l were simultaneou*»ly prevalent, 
and especially if tljey originated umJer tlie cipcnm- 
stances men tJTHie* I in ttie prece<hiig" po4?^es. Notice 
has been taken of sporadic cajie:s \Snch occurred in 
icvernl parts of the kiiipfdom. The^ cases we/e ge- 
nerally fotal as cajvcs of cholera, and, probably on this 
Bccomit, atiracUHi atteniton and were reported ; and 
hence wl lat we should consider the experimenium 
erueit by which their essential alliance to the epifle- 
mic, BS it manifested itself in this cuimtry, or ditltr- 
ence from it, can alone l>e proved^— Um? intervention, 
or otherwise, of t>ver, between the cold stage and 
recovery^ — is necessarily wanting. We have l>een 
favoured, by a rentleman of high character and at- 
tainments ,• with a report of two cases, i«ganled, at 
the time they tjccnrred, us ajjg^ravnted rases of tlie 
ordinary disease : lioth took place in tlie intedof , un- 
der cifcuimstaiic+»s in whicli tJiere was not tlie ali^it- 
est ground to ciiLspect contagion, and previi>usly to 
there bein|r any sufipick»n of the exiiitence of the epi- 
demic in tJiis country. In one, Oie sympt^ims bore, 
uoqueslioaalDly, a considerable resembluuce to the 
choleric staG[e of the epidemic - lint no fever super- 
vened. The symptoms of the utlicr sluill be given 
ill the words of tlje writer :^-** The totitl, or nearly 
total SDSpeMion ot the secretion by the kidneys ; the 
watery vomitlBg and kUkjIs^ tlic severity of Uie 
ipasms ; tike shrunk and corrugated state of tJie skin 
on the hands uud feet, luid the l>lnene^ of his nttiis^ 
pemuadc me that his disease was of tlie true ^pasmcxlic 
type* In hiro, moreover, a slow fever sutxx'etletl the 
ongioal symptoms^ and long retarded Ids recovery/' 
We wooid not attempt to i&criminBte between such 
ft caae aa thia and examples of the epklenik^ belieruig 
their character to he identical. This case occurred 
in the beginning of July, IHdL Thore is a certain 
form of the febrile stage, — that which supervenes oo 
a choleric sta^e, attended witli extreme collapse,^ — 
which the deficiency of the tem[H'i'ature and tlie cir- 
culation, the 0Qilg«8tad state of die conjuuctiva from 
the very commeticenient of tlic ftver, and the pecu- 
liar torpor of the mteltect, would enable tlie obser\'er 
to dlHTiutinate from any fever i* liich we are in tlie 
habit of witnessing in tliis country, pniviiJetl he ««aw 
4he patient early and watched him tliruu^hout ; but 
In tlie majority of Instances, the diagno^i^ can only 
te correcily ttro^n by coupling the preceding history 
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of tlje case witli tJie existence of fever and wttb Ita, 

characLer. 

li. JppearanceM prrtenied on Dr f section. The eiC-^ 
terual Hpj»eari4nce of boiiy cloiieiy resembles tJu 
wiiieh has been noticed during lite: tlie soluh ar 
slu'unk, the surfuce is livid, tlie i^kin of the liandsaiii 
feet fcs corriigaled, the nails are blue, and die iinger 
often rigidly contracted. 1 here is no evidence 
any unwonteil tenth my to pntrefartiion, nor any cIm 
mcteristic foetor from ilie ulMiowinal mvity. In tii€ 
Affid (uv found marks of connju^^stion, and even < 
sioimlly of extravasation. Sudi appearances were no 
of uniform mrciu'n'nce in ll>e div^iTtions fterfbrme 
in HindosUin; but Uiey were found very constant! jj 
in tho^e iiinde by Dfxtor Davy, in Ceylon ; bihI 
tor Keir, of Moscow, discovertd u* the Husstan dift 
case tile bloo<Ll-vessels of the brain and its membrane 
mort? or less turgid will* hlootl, particularly towa 
ttie base, witli a fluid eliie^ into it^ cun volutions J 
and more or less of serum in tlie lateral veiilricie^ 
In die thorccjt, the pleura and perirardiiim are 
as tlie serous menibraneji generally are in Uiiii dis 
ease, periecdy healdiy» with die exception, 
ally, of an unusual dryne^ss. 1 he Imigs are 
iimvs in a naturui state, but more frequently i 
with dark-coloured blood, so as to resemble 
spleen ; or they have been found collaj>scd on 
sitle of tlie spine, leaving the thorax nearly en 
This latter appeiiraiice Uoctor l*ollock, of tlie fifty 
third regime^it, explained by supposing gus to be ex»^ 
tricated" within tlie cavity of die pleura ; but thei 
diorax having been opened in such cases luider watee,^ 
and no air Imving been found, Mr Scot Is disj¥j%*d I 
ascribe it to a contrnciile p<iwer exerted by the ^ 
cus, suilk'ient to overcome the atmosoberie | 
Both sides of the ht*art are in general distendadl 
ftark hlooil,ajid tlie bronchi nre frequently ^lledi 
mucus. In tlie abd&men^ the vessels of the hveri 
ofien much congestetl, and pcnir txirth blood cupioii* 
ly when incisions are made into Uie organ * but thtd 
conjrestion is m»t uniformly found ; tlie gail-bb 
is turgid with black hilc, &nA its ducts are \ 
ctJUStricU'tl and impemieable, tliough occasiiitmlly j 
an opjKisite state. The peritoneum is ofien 
heaUiiy, but the portion inves^ting the alimeiitl 
canal has frequently an inJlafiieil appearance Crotn I 
exceedhigly loaded state of its Uood- vessels. " 
coo jjes lion is sometimes st> great as to give 
pearance of j^ngrene ; but by tkawing the 
over the surface » innmnemble small veins 
found ruiuiing in every ilmcTtion, as in a prep 
nicely injected, and the texttire i^ found to be 
ing luitl finn, 'I his portion of the peritoneum, 
ever, occ^asionally benrs marks of actual inflaiiunat»oii,<| 
especially if die patient lias lingered long befor^l 
deatlu It then pniMait^i a IhiekeiMd ap^Hiirance ex«/ 
teniully, Mid its colour varies {rom a pule venniiioui 
through all the deeper shades^ to a dark purplisli h uc»^ 
the former being chiefly remarkable on tJie B%ir&(%^ 
of tile duodeuuni ainl jejunum, the latter on tlie lie 1 
where it terminates in the t:a?cuni. At other thaai 
the wliole alimentary tul»e, instead of this i 
slate, presents u blanched appeanmoe both iiiit 
and externally. The omentum is aonietiniet I 
at others, it presents the aatne appeamooa of i 
vasctikhty as the penftonoal sumco of tlia j 
tary <»nal. llie following appeaimneaa are disco^es^ 
ed on laying open the stomach and Isileititial tube. 
A wiiite, opaque, and viscid snbitaoce is found ad- 
hering to the surface of soose portkuis of the mucow 
membfane ; and in many caiira it is so aUtndaiit '^ 
the intestines as complett»Iy to till j.arm of tliem wf i 
greater or less extent. The iitomach and portiotis < 
the intestine are Ailed with a tfanajjareni or turf 
serous Aii^tl, mid ^i^ipentlj the viackl mnttc^r 
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liofifHl nhcive. Is frtimtl intimately inixed vdih the se- 
ruti-s fluids or fltmtijjg in ii in the farm of ftakt^. The 
amcous membraiio, ticfpt when ixiflixnn*ii, wliich it 
sot uri^tqupjitly is, Iml§ an iiniiatur&l wlilteoess, is 
often soft and piilpy« and in jBf^^-iieml— PspecJally m 
tli*» htomacli luid smad lnte*iUnri* — ran Im easily dt»- 
lat'hed by tcraping^f in tlie fijmi of a thick pulpi from 
the subjatent eoat. These appearances are some- 
Uine«i more or b'si* partial ; but some of tliemfureffe- 
neraily found tJiroiijE^lifiiit Ihe whole extent of me 
lube. Ihey extend, In «yome cjises^ to tlie iniMious 
membrane of tJie bJailder and ureters, nod have lieen 
found, tn tw<i or ttiree instances^ in that liiiinjj the 
broiidii* In one case only in India was tf^e stnte of 
the ipinai marrow examined ; and in timt, stron|if ni- 
^tcadona of iniammation were lietccted in its sheath : 
the cosG, however, was in some degree a mixed one. 
But Doctor Keir fomid^ at Moscow, tiie blood-vessels 
of tl»« vertebral column ajid spinal chord more or 
less loaded with bloml. which wa<9 sometimes efluseil 
between its BriR-hnoid and diuii mater ; jii&rtial sutlt- 
entn^ of tiie substance of tlie spinal ciiord was somis 
tJmc'S met witii* mid marks of infiammatory coni^e-s- 
iion in tlie largfer nerves wt*re deteclefU* The dis- 
sections j>erformed in Uritaiu generally furnished re- 
fiuJts corresspondiri^ with those obtained elsewhere. 
In tJie Aeadf renouA congestion of tJm brain ami its 
membranes has been the most tniifona and prominent 
appeanuice* Serum lias been found in the ventricles 
of tlie brain m«l at its base ; but in nuiny cases this 
bos l>een in small qumitity, not excee*lin** that fre- 
quently observed after diseases iu wliich no atl"ectir>n 
of tlie euceplmlon was sypfK>s4"d to exist. In some 
ca^s, especially those in whicli deatli took place in a 
pro I meted stnge, but occasionally in a rapid disease^ 
fibriuou*! tie positions existeii I between the membranes. 
In tiie thorax^ tlie Imi^ have uniformly be«ii fbutMl 
more or less gorged with blood, though in many cbaw 
Uie engorgement was in the postertor part, and pro- 
bably resiUted from position. These organs were ge- 
nerally crepitating, and free from structuiBl cluuigi*. 
SoftJiess or flabbiness of the heart Ims been noticed in 
several instances, and l»otii its cavities, and the venin 
cavm and coroiiiiry vein, have been ilistendcd wtdi 
dark-coloui^ blood. In the abfiomm, the liver has 
been foyod gorged; but occasionally itt condition 
was natural. Tlie gall-bladder was generall y distend- 
ed, and tlie diicU were constricted, so that die viscus 
could not be emptied by pressm^ ; but in some cases 
tJiey were penioiLs. The alidoiiiinal veins have been 
fcmfid generally dLstended ; but in several instEinces, 
the vena porUe and mi*seraic veins have constituted 
on exception to this rale, lioving been fownd empty. 
\'ascularity anjl pulpiness of the mucous lininsj ol the 
stomach liavc bei^n fn^j neatly noticed ; but die for- 
mer has often been slight in ilegreCt and obst^rvers 
liave felt dispostxl occasionally to attribute it to die 
exiiibilion of mustard or other stiniuliints ; whilst tlie 
latter lias by no means Ijeen invariably found. The 
lining of the intestines has been found in many parts 
vascular and pulpy ; but tliese appearances are not 
invariable, both lesions liaving \)evn found wanting, 
and the pulpiness more frequently tlian the vascula- 
rity. The peculiar secretion has generally been found 
in the intestines. The kiibieys liave been observed 
to partake of die general congestion of the venoits 
system. Tlie bladder Ims generally bi'<>n found con- 
tractetl, and either empty, or containing n small quan- 
tity of urine. No softening or other "disease of tlie 
spina) marrow, a little venous ct)ngestion excepted, 
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was discovered in the exiuniaations oftiu^ organ made 
here, 

7, Nature of tAe Dtjtease. Many writers of gi-eat 
talent bave eiidenvoured to trace all tlie phenomena 
of the dioleric stage, to a cliange in one part of the 
iiystem. But there is little accordance among medi- 
ml rcasuners as to the port of the body in whicJi tlie 
pb^oomena of Uie disease are nresumed to origpate ; 
for the ncnmus system gcnenilly , the ganglionic por* 
Uon of it exclusively, the blood itself, anu tlie lining 
of the digesitive canal, have each found advocatei 
eoual in ability to plead their cause.* The diversity 
of these views is a proof of Uic intricacy of tlie sul>- 
ject; and prolmbly, also, since tliey liave all emaiiat- 
ecl from observing and ingenious meii^ an evidence 
of tlm variable nature of l:he disease ; each reasoner 
being, perhaps, int^uenced by tliat portion of tlie ge- 
neral phenomena of the epidemic whiclj predominat- 
ed in tlie caiies it was his lot most frequently to wit^ 
ness. Their pttrtkl nature, too, may be in a consitl- 
erable degree ascribed to tlie unfortmiate influence of 
die expression praj,imate causey as a substitute for the 
more com prehensile term eaxence or natftrt nf the dis- 
ease, on medical reasoning. Even those who aA'ect 
to use it as an equivalent term for nadtre of ihe dU* 
rase, are yet insensibly influent e*i by the wonia tliey 
employ. Amidst the crowd of phenomena present- 
ed to their notice in certain maladies, they often as- 
sume, on very insufficient gToiuKLs,thats*mie one fact 
is tlie original of all otliers ; and this they invent with 
tlie tide of proj^imtiif cause. U tlie facts related ns 
specting epidemic cholera are compared with the ex- 
planations offered of them, it will be found tliat each 
medical reasoner has attributed the conunencemeiit 
of the phenomena of the dLsease to an afectioii of 
some part of the frame, which afiection unquestion- 
ably exists in a very great nimil>er of instOJices, htit 
neither with tliat unitormity nor with tliat priority of 
time which can warrant us in concJudiiig tfiat it was 
the cause of all the otlier symptoms. It seems a ra- 
tional supposition that tlie remote cause of a disffiae 
may act, in some instances, first on one, inoihej^ on 
aiiotlier part of tin* system, from some local weakness 
or peculiarity of individual constitution, or from some 
specialty in the moile of apphcation of the cause ; and 
yet that the disease shall retain in each case jiich a 
resemblane* to a common type as shall prove its 
identity. It is likewise supposible that tlie remote 
en use may make a simuUaneous attack on more than 
one organ or |Mirt of tlie system. Complex diseases^ 
such as fever, ap^wear to furnish examples of both 
these cases. The real philosophy of medicine seems to 
consist in ascertaining tiie luliuil state of tlie syston i j 
of which symptoms are the signs ; mid if we can pro- 
ceed, tiirougli tJie medium of tliese signs and pwtt 
morfem appi'arances, to one sole cluMige in one organ, 
tlje treatment is simplifii'd, luul science and art are 
piiners. But there art* diseases— and diis seems to 
ne one of them — in which we meet with a variety and 
complexity of pathologjcal conditions, all of mipor» 
tance, and all to be kept in view in ttieir Irentment. 
It is true that, of thesecondidons, some may arise from 
others, according to kiiown physiological laws, as 
ilark-cfiloored bIo*jd from impeded respiration, and it 
is risfht (hiis to explain tlieni when possible ; hut the 
unifonu endeavour to trace all to one primary change, 
or rather, as is more frequently done, to assume ouc 
cfiange to Ijc primary, and all other morbid states to 
lye but emanations from it, is not only unpliilosophl- 
ffll, but is too apt to ting« our practice witti undue 
partiality. Whilst we deem that no one writer lias 
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attaiJied, eitJii?i- by iillf!i«iic!«s Umwn froin symplonw, 
appearances afipr death, or boLli, ii kji<jwli*de<' of tii<* 
aflection of any one orgtm m choJem wbim am Iw 
propiTly ttnueil a proiLUuate cause wlkence nU the 
other |jhciiomrna arise; or acquirpd precise idpas 
rest»€Cliiig: tiip lUitMni of di** fiii<H;lion of many orgaiLs 
wltich iTiuixilt:stly participatp iu the disorder ; it Ls 
gTiitifying to ac knowledge (Jiat Uk?ir lalwtirs have 
Uirovvo much hght on the condition of maiiy part^, 
mid tJiat very great practical sood Jias resoitt^l Ironi 
iJie infunnatlon thiw ohttthied. Tliat tlie iii'r^'OH*^ 
syitcm pencndly, and e?4p€s_nally the 151111^1 ionic arwl 
spinal ner\es, and tlie spinal nuHlulla itself, are af- 
tWteii, i^ nmuifest from many liyinptoiiis ; hnt whediier 
this nioctioti uis«« from n direct iiapn'ssion of the 
remote cftose of Ibe diseu;^ on the^e or^Ls, or from 
Uritatioii pro}^e4*:xited fmm the alimeiitiiry canal ahinp^ 
tile gtmg^liotiic nerves to the ^pine, we are ign.orant. 
l><K^lCeir's able researches liave sJiown that, in 
lOIBB blml cases, indainmation of a fionioti of ihiii 
gft/t/em has existed ; but its precise |ititJioloj^c^ con- 
dilioa in cases which lennituite hivourably, remains 
yet to be ascertained ; aud it must l>e rejiizu-ked, too, 
that^ in fiitai casM, thbi iniLimmation Ims not been ai- 
wajB detectecL The >tale oi the sans^nirerons system 
is very remarkable ; bnt here, toOt we must feel some 
doubt whetln'r tbe feebtene^ or almost comjjlete ar- 
rest of the heart's ai^tion is a primary eifect of tJie 
causa ol tlie diaease, or^ as suggested by Mr iit4l , 
ariaesfroni the affection of the ganglionic system ; or, 
agam, whether it results* tlirougi) ilie medittin of 
ihij system, troin the condition of tlie aliineiitary 
canal. Im the dark uppeummx' of the blood to lyt ck- 
plained by the feebleness r)f the action of the right 
ventricle^ as a ooitsequence of whicli but litth^ blood 
IS tmnsmitti^ through the lungs and exposeti to the 
uuAuience of the air? According to this view, which 
ia fuffgested with ditBdence^ the imperfection of ttie 
fwpfiitoiry process will arise from the same cause as 
*tal malformation of tlie heart, such s« the 
i after birtl* of the fijrainen ovale or the 
J lixjm hath ventricles, in which a very 
small pro[^K)rtion of the whole mass tif blood isoixidis* 
ed. Thui liy|jothests explains readily the darkap 
peaxance of the blood, Ita acjconnilalimL in the great 
v^idna of the viscrra, the coldiMBB and lividity o? the 
skin, and the imperfection of the respiniti>ry process, 
which lias been so ably illusLrati^tl by UkxHor Davy. 
Tliis gentleman w^as tlie irst to sliow tluit tlic air ex- 
pired Dy patients in the choleric stage Ls colder, and 
oontains leas than tike usual pro|iortion of carlionic 
add ; and that this Is the case even when tlie breath* 
laig is full, free, oimI rapid. The explanation oflVred 
is Gonfinaed by an observation of Mr Ellis, in his e%~ 
pcfiments on respiration, timt ^^an tlie cieonlation 
dadtnpd, 90 likewist^ did tlie emis^^ion of carbon, ami, 
CMMUilfiiliillj, tlie production of carbonic acid. ** The 
tllSeiceiied consistence of the blood receives a ready 
explanation from llie loss of its serous jiort by die 
abundant diMJiarge from tlie inner intent uial surthce. 
Thefe ace two morlMd conditions of tlie litiing of the 
dteHllva oanal, in oim tt is tii a stat4> of manifest 
Wbainatkfi ; in the other it is white and pulpy, ami 
caiilf detached ^om the siil^Jacejit coat. Is iliis latter 
eonmlion the result of a disorganising infiammatiou 
wlikli haa itself passed away? or mu^ we beeontent 
la dee c i ft e the action which has produced it by the 
very nnsatis factory and vague expressico^dtatnrteiice 
of the function of nutriliou ? Tliis is a question father 
gf ga i iaia i pathology tluui one roiineried solely with 
ttS dtaaaaa j bnt it is one as yet midecided. The af- 
faliiNi of ne alimentary canal is esMotial and prima< 
ry« if any port of die disease is so ; and It were vain 
ti> attempt to tiace it to a morbid condition of any 
otIi'T orgmi or system of organs. The general su** 



pension of .^*ecreUoo, wlik* Is (socnpletr only 1 
the coUaji^e is extreme, appears to result from 
disorder of tJiose sy^teiii*^, the nervous and 1 
on wliidi this imj-Knlant function depends- Tha i 
parejit anomaly prej^Jited by the continiianoe of i 
cutJineoys and intestinal diM-liarges amidst tlif i^ 
ral suipension of setTetion, is well explaineii liy 1 
Bell's distinction between thi^ function and 
tion or exhalation.* Tliat the wliole series off 
mena results from the action of a morbific 1 
the botly, there can l>e no tbiilM ; but as 
tlie case of fevers, we are ignorant of the [ 
ttire of tlie primary clrnnge effected by it in 
organs or jsystems ; and it is to be feared that 
more accurate ideas are attained respecting tlie patJ 
logy of fever in general^ this Ignoiance will 
In ihe febrile stage, we woulcT remark, there nra i 
{ticatioiijy by no means equivocal of infla 
ieciion of the brain, and ocaisionally of other i 
the analogy to fevers ui general being in thig 1 
preseneiC Were we to judi>e moiety from what ' 
liave ourselires obienred of die commencement of t 
disease, we ^KHild conskler tlie alimentary i 
he tlie jiart of tlie frame whicli first felt the i 
of die poison ■ but we should consider tbmi 
of the iiert ou^ and vascular systems much too i 
in degree to be merely sym)jathetic of the 1 
the stomach and iMitvel^^. Many cases, moreoTor^ 1 
ported from abroad, particularly from liidia^ lead ! 
tlie opinion that iu various instances tlie nenrutis if 
tern is pnmarily afiectect. 

8, Pr&p&riiakaie Mortality. The mortality < 
the early prevalence of the epidemic in IrKiia in Ifi 
and 1818 was very great ; but, eitlier from the i " 
ment of the intensity of the disease, or fmm ihe i 
provement of the metluHl of treatment adopted 
our inediciil men, or, as is more }irobable, finom 
co-openition of lioth tlie>e cirt^umstances, it w 
seqiiently very much n-ilnced. There is no 
in wliich imassi>teii nature seems more powerless t 
thi'i. ^Ve learn from Uie report to the medical bfi 
at Bomljay, tluit ttiere is reason to beliere that, i 
1^9 4 caifres which receivtHl no medical 
every individmil perished ; and it is added, tbat it | 
not ascertained that any case lias recovered m wh 
medicine liad not l>een administered* From thia 1 
palling statement, it is gratily-iiigiohufnaoity tol 
to tlie followintr records. Accortling to the ch 
meiitH collectedliy the Aladnis medical board, 
number of deaths caused by it in the amy of i 
presidency during 1SI8 and tlie four 
yean», was 4430, of wiiich iSQ5 occurred 1 
Europe^an troops, and 3736 among the sepoys. 
number attacked was V9A'&4, naroely, 1 664 V 
and 15,830 aativeB. lite aventge strength «iif i 
anny during the pedod included In tlie reptwtt 1 
10,1 1:; Europeans ao^l 73,254 natives, it foU^ml 
in five years, 23* per cent, of tlie troops wtma/Ht. 
ed, and that of these ^| per cent were cafne<l_ 
or 5^ per ceiiL of the whole fotvc of the anny. ~ 
statement, tliough su^ieiitly distressing^ b atiUl 
pnnid nioiiuiiient to the skill of the ■MwUnai nnii 
ploy<^, and to medical science, in general. Wf»| 
m tliiirerent situatkmi, of rates of mortality i 
lowor tloin dds. Doctor Burrell, surgeon of the i 
ty4ifth regiment, reports, lor instance, Irom ^ 
that out of sixty caavs he lo«l four, being at tbt 1 
of 6.6 per cent. ; whilst Mr Crow, at Out tamm 
tion, Bkakes the mortality TAnch less, dedarfng 
Uie disease is not fiital in more than ooelnsllr ~ 
of ilww who are early succoured. Doctor J 
found, too, that of a certain description of c 
attended with violent spasms, he sared eighty-iii 

• TtvstMv m Cl»lcr« Atpkytt*, pp. ««« Sr. 
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out of iiijielf .* In taking tliese esLiimileis uiLo con- 
■i<lfraLicjn, we must alwaja recollect, however, that^ 
in epideniks^ Uicre is oflen a very wide (lifTereiice in 
the pfravity of llip di^Ase at difl'erenl [mints or indif- 
ferent yetirs, — indeed, sonw^tinies at nearJy the samp 
poLDl and ki tlie siniie jeiir ; 50 ttuit, wJien we bear 
of aa extn'mcly small loss in proportion to liie num- 
ber BtlackpiJ, lung eK[^»erience docs not permit us to 
doitbt tJmt ill fiudi a casr Uie type of the diseB^ has 
been very mild. The ravages of the disease In dr iJ 
life, amid a comparatively uaorganiieil populalioti, ' 
where prompt asst^ance could not alwuy^be render- 
ed to the sutiTerers, fumiiih a con!»ide ruble contn^t to 
this iteteiuent from tlie Britlsti a nay, and strongly 
fxinfirm the opinion expre<ise<l of Uie importance of 
early Ireatmeiit in ^nmladf so rapid in iL'j I'onrse^ ami 
in which llie eflbrts of nature are §0 impoli'nt. At 
Byshire, in the Persian gnW, we leoni fruni Moreau 
d« Jonm^s, Uiat in 18'ii a sixtii part of the iiituibi- 
tants perislied ; and at Bas.<iortt, in tlie«iine year, Mr 
fUdi informs mthat eLj^itpen tliousand died^ of whom 
finirteen tlionsand pernshed witimi a fortnight. The 
ntnnljer atmrked in Moscow from SeptemlM/r, 1830^ to 
January of the folio winery ear was, 6130| of which pcr- 
ifthed 4385, or fifty-four j>er ceot.f In tlie small town 
of Rcdisbcheftj of ei^it huiKlred siekj we learn from 
Doctor Reimann, tliat seven hundred died in one 
week. TJie j^ciUest success whicJi lias attende<l tlie 
Ireatntent of ihe dlsea^^ in the Hnsisian empire, oc- 
curred in die district of Oreuburg^, Ihe number attack- 
ed beinji 3a90, of whom Siii perished, or about 
twenty -totir and ooe-teutli per cent*^ a result crtnlit- 
ahie to dw vigrilance of the Russian govcnunent, and 
to the skill and c^re of the medical men employed. 
The treattuent adopted was tliat of bleethng, cah> 
mel, opinui, wnrmtJi^ and friction.t In J^cotland 
aliout one-haif or one-tlurd of those attacked peryi- 
ei I, and nearly the ssiune was the cose in England^ 
III Ireliuid the mortality ^-Bs small compared tu tlie 
fi limber of ca^es re|>ortetL 

9. Treatment, While tlie cliok'ra wft-s only partially 
known in Britain, and wliile yet the medical practi- 
t»oDer> of thisi country were inexperieaced regarding 
It, violent differencf^ of opinions existed aa to its 
cont^igious or nou-conttigious nature. The disputes 
nn tills 4»uljject. however, liave now nearly sulisided, 
aiMl die great majority of medical men ore now per- 
stiadjed, umt the disease is epidemic^ and not contagi- 
nns, In its character. No i^jiecific as to its treatment 
liiLs liilherto been discoventil ; althouq:h tlie allegt-tl 
rejnedies laid before die public liavc been numeroiLs 
niid varietl . ^V iUiout en teri v\g i uto th e mu Itifariou* re- 
ceipts of different pnictitioners, we sjiail here confine 
cmrselves to the mmle of treatment adopted by Dr 
tlenry MCurmac In die Belfiist hospital, a« being 
fmtong die most sucee^^ful tfiat has come under our o1> 
senfation, — the mortality in tliat hospital liaving kept 
below twenty- five ui every ItXT cusei*. It may be stat- 
ed^ at die ^me time, dial the treatment here mlopt- 
ed difTeretl not in its essential clmruck'ristjcs from 
that recommended by many eiiiiiieiit pliysicinns, 

"In the great majority of instances/* soys Dr 
M'Cormnc in his piniiphUt on diolera (Lonilon, 
183S1, ** cholera comuienceij with purging — first, the 
l^Dcai m4itters contamed in the intestinal canal are 
quickly tlt«chargetl — tlien, a clear, yellowish fluid, in- 
ii-rspcrseil witli Hocculi, reserabiing jjale whey, or rice 
wateT, U profusely jmssed aflenvards. Vomiting will 
l>egin along witli die purging or !iub!»eqUFntly — lirstj 

* Bombay lli$pnrfi, p. C*. d^c« 

t Mvfnolr t>i doctor Lnd«r, pbyiiciio to the cinp i CfOf at 
Rt Ptftmbure, dattnl Juiuary. Iit3t» Kod rvitd At llie »e»d«' 
luv of a3trdicM!i.e mt Purtt^ 

; Sijb«t.mcr ofa report publiibot] by tU« •uprenue m^di^ 
c«J board af ttuiatft* 



die contents of the stomach are cast off, and tlicn, a 
Huid precisely the ^ame as timtdbclmrged from the in- 
testines, comes av^-uy aftenvartls. In a few rare cases, 
eidier vomiting or purging, or botli, will be absent ; in 
tills case J there will be great sickness, prsR^ordiiil op^ 
nressiou, cramps, and if Uie di^fease lH*iiotiirrested,col* 
mi>se and deadu The ertimps generally come on when 
die vomiting axnl purging have existed for some lime 
— frequently^ diey commence all diree U)gether. After 
a time, the pining and vomiliiig will cease^ whetlier 
mwticine Ije given or not* die f»yslem becommg ex- 
luiusted, and tlie blomi being drainetlofitssenun ; tlie 
cRimps ako cease in the same manner. Shortly after 
tlie^e disappeiu- .spontaneou^ily, the btood ceasesi to chr^ 
culflie on die siu-face and in die extremitte^s— cold 
sweats bedew the skin — 11 mortal coldness invndes die 
frame, and death soon closes the scene. This is die 
common, but not die universal order in which Uie 
symptoms prot*ee<L 

** It is of die utmost importance to arre*Jt the purg- 
ing and vomiting widi die least delay ; for the lluki 
diiicharges are the serum of the bh>od^ and cause 
weakiie* and deatii, as if die blood itself were drawn 
away. I liave often seen a patient pass, in a very 
short tune, a gallon or more of tins fluid, which, not 
hjng Ix^fiire, was circulating as part of the living 
bloot^l. This discttarge will not cease of itself; it 
continues till it bringti the patient to the verge of 
deiith. It is almost the same^ as if so mnc^h ulood 
streamed from open wounds, I never knew a case 
ill wliich an individnal attacked witii cholera morbus, 
grew !<pontaneously well — tlie diarrhcra always ap- 
pears to go on to the production of collup«« and 
deiiUi, luiless medical aid be interposed. The reader 
will then see the necessity of losing no time ; and he 
wilt not, dierefore, wonder when I tell him, that I 
do ui*t wait till the tlischarges luid die cramps have 
nimle die patient colil and blue^ but commence with- 
out the loss of a moment, to give die roost powerful 
meilicuies. These metJicines, powerful as they are, 
euiinot l>e productive of the leiLst injury ; but negk^ct- 
ed or inelRciently treated cholera, surely \^mh to 
defith. The following is the mode of treatiuent which 
I follow, hpe*ifically laid down : — 

'* If a person between ten and sixty, whediermale 
or female, not much hrtiken down or previously dehi- 
litatedj be seiied widi die disease, whether with purg- 
ing and vomituig, or purging, viimitiiig, and cramps, 
I iinniedialely take a^^ny from die arm, if the pulse 
be n«t weak and tbn^y, from ten to diirty ounces 
of blooib the quantity lieing regulated by ttie strengtli 
of die individual and die efiects proiluc<Hl. T« a 
man or strong woman, 1 give, while die arm is tying 
up, a scruple of calomel, with two grauis of opium, 
bolli in powder, aiki wikslied down with a mixture of 
some diluted ardent spirits, as gin, wliiskey , or brandy 
united with fi-om forty to sixty dropn of landaniim. 
'ta an ordinary woman or weak man, I administer 
lialf diis dose ; to a child the quarter, and to an in- 
fant tlie eighth |aurt. If Uie medicine be thrown off» 
in whole or in |>art, the whole or a pfirt of die same 
dose, as it may appear, must be inmiediately repeat- 
ed. In two or four hours, or every four hom^, tlic 
medicine must Ije repeated, if tlie symptoms are not 
sntxlued. In diis casej genend direc tions alone can 
be given : the whole dose may be given again, the 
half oidy, or the fourdi port, acconling to the urgen* 
cy of the disease ; in general, however, I find Ih'e 

?:minv of calomel, and one grain of opium, suffiiiejiL 
n this, as in many other particulars, die practitioner 
must use his own discretion. If die complaint be 
e«rly treated, it wdl generally be cJiecked after Uie 
first or second dose — -very frequently single da** ex- 
tinguishes it at ODCe. Time after time, |mlientshave 
Iwen brought in wilfi almost incessant purging, vomit- 
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h»lj;,ainl cJ*»m|»s ; yet liHrtLj liavK.tlK*y beni bletl 
iuiii swulloweti tJiek ineiiiriiit^ whin nil tlit^e symp- 
toms vaiiisJied, sltn^p en me on, and Uie iMiticnLs luive 
uwaketied after some boiirs, %veak but well- In tmM 
mstanres, however, thv idihIk ines require to be re- 
peatei!. Sometimes Uw symptoms mil continue iii a 
modi iliraini>lieil form ; lit otlier;*, the diseiise will 
make efforts to reiipijeur, afler tlie stimulus has been 
fxlmusted* 1 n Ixiih eases, liie repetiLioii of the medi- 
cine will produce the desired refiult^. 

" III some very weak, aged, or broken down per- 
sons, the system has rallied forn mtHnent, and t!t«^n 
sunk ; in this last ra«iei meciirine ceases to \w of iLse 
— nature is exlmusted — the leverage of life is bmken. 
\V> inu^t never, however, presume ttib to be tf le case, 
b'foreliund, but rontinue our efforts, till deflili it^^elf 
bkl us cease. Same constiLutioH'ii appear ^n nit able, 
Uiat tlie vomiting- will continue for dtiys with inters 
mliistons, cay&inr much aimoyonce to die pooroatient. 
In the^ cases J F fixtid mtistard sinapisms or blisters, 
applied to tlie stomach, and occafknially warm bath.s, 
opium in some form, and a little wfne neffus at ijUer- 
^'als, witli some soup or tea^ havintj liriiia sopp^tl in 
it, sufficient for its suppression. Some patieoLs com- 
plaui mucli of a difficoUy in makiuij water. 1 hei*e 
will recjuire, in many cases, tlie use of the catheter, 
obdomlnal frictions, stupes ami wanu batlis: inild 
opiates will generally l)enecessiiry in addition. \V ith 
these remetlie;!, this tmuhlesome aCection conimonly 
emuea in a few days. Sotnetimcii the mercury will 
■iflisct ilie mouth. In this ca<;ep port-wine j^Brg^les, 
tJie warm bath, carefol nonrUhment, and opiat4^s^ will 
soon cnuse this symptom to fli&appear. Every patient 
hm invambly recoveretl, whose mouth has been af- 
fected ; and although I never try to produce tliis re- 
sult of mercury, as some practitioners riH^onmieiid, I 
do not find tlie rc^covery in the len,*t retanletl by it, 
SiicJi a trifling and oc^^asiunul inconvenience in the 
employment of so Rdmtrable a remedy^ wJien the re* 
suit is the salvation of Immaii life, and a complete 
victory over a formiiiable and maligTkant diseAse, is 
not to be n'^anlcd for a moment. ^Ihe patients will 
iiometimes be trouhled with ^riplnjj pains in the 
Atouuich and inlotine^, dnrinpf their convalescence ; 
Uut wine aiwl tipium, and now* and then a warm bath, 
f|uickly dispense tliem. If the Iioweh should prove 
costive, from ten to tlilrty grams of tlie couipouml 



r of jalap may he given, or from lialf on ounce 
to ail ounce or cnslor oil, witli an ounce of pepper- 
mmt'Water and twenty drop^i of laudanum. Some- 
times I nuike tile aitendanls admiiiistpr a simple 
enema or injection of gruel with or witlujut castor oil j 
for I liave more tJiaji once seen the use of purgativea 
bring back the serous piurging of ttie comphiiiit, to 
the great danger and prejudjce of the patients In- 
dercH during the prevalence of cholera, purgatives 
^ouki be very carefully dealt with, when it is neces- 
i^nry to use tliem. They are aimoflt always improper, 
when purging actually exists— as for common salts 
■ad oilier salinf* purgatives, they should not be 
toadied. In two mial case$, which occurred in pri- 
vate piactice, castor oil in the one case, and castor 
oU and salts in the other, were most miproperly taken 
by the patients^ when tliey felt the disease comii^ 
on them. And I may here be permitteti to nmuk, 
tJiat very many lives indeed, might l>e saved, by peo- 
ple calling in kstant advice, when affectni witli un- 
usual purging, whether during night or day. 

** I never wand it of any use to bleed the petients 
in oollap«e, eren so lar a« it ts practicable to ilo so. 
The patient in most in»t»nces is cold, and requins to 
be heated with the warsir^iir bath, a simple contriv- 
arre, coosistbif of a few half hoops, the ml qa«i of 
inm, stayed topthcr by loogitudlnal bcicta* Aaalid 
ptiw of wood It adaptml to one end^ pieiTVid irith a 



hole, Llurough which a cuned tin lube,l%»ur Irriealkt 
dmmeter, proceeds, and whicJi serves to trTUisniit - *"^ 
bleated current of air, impel lefl upwards by the " 
of some sj)irits of ivine, held in a tin cup, sup| 
by a n)d on whicb it slides. By tJie use of this 
jMiratus, the patient may be well heated in from 
to twenty minules. 1 he same object, however, 
readily effected by bkilders or bL»ttles filled wi 
warm waters — pillow-cases, containing each a f< 
pounds of hot sal 1^— or hoi bricJts wrajjped up in ft 
nel or otlu-r cUitlis. The heat of the Ix^Ltles may 
tempereti in the si me manner. As soon as the 
vfas for heating is put in opemtion, the patient I 
receive a iscruple of calomel, two grains of Ofiiiini, 
a dnicbm of hiudammi, mixed with spirits and 
water ; an injection, composed of Imlf a pint of strn 
or gruel at blood heat, and containing a draciim 
laodanuni, i^ to be given at the same time* Men 
wouieii may commonly n«ceive these dose^ ; but 
must be lessened for weak persfuw and children, 
already stated, \V hen the mlient'** bixly is 
healed, let it l>e carefully rulsix^, using, if at 
tlu' following bniment, whidi is also proper 
tlie crampSj viz, : 

CmnmoQ «plrit«. a pint ; 

Tlticture ot SpAouh. fliec, two dr»ohiD«', 

CunptHir, twn dmchmi ; 

Strong tiiicfar, or wxter of smnMiDia, &o oimoti 

Upiritu Df itirp«Dtii)«, two ouncef>. Mix. 

I do not, however, place very much confidence 
liand-ruhblng, and still les? in the liniment in ijii 
tion : the other medicines are matters of much irn 
bnportance; but, if tin re W plenty of help, it is 
well not to omit eitlier. Lei montlifuls of mu 
wine negus, whit«*-wine whey, or good punch 
given at inten^ab, during the collapse. If, after fc 
hours, the pulse and heat have not returned, let 
or twenty grains of calomel, and a pi'oporti( 
quantity of opimn, and the oniate Injection, be ~" 
ed ; and every (bur hours alterwards, fi%^e f 
calomel ami a gniin of opium, so long as life 
or till the patient recover. If, however, the 
ties continue cold and blue, and the nose, ton; 
aikl ch'ui keep cold likewise-— if tiie patient 
keep his hancb constantly out of the clothe, and 
into a dull, nearly tasensible state, from which i 
difficult to ntuse him, little hope can be entertai 
of his recovery » But, as I liave said before, 
should never relax using all our efforts while lile 
maias. In fetal collapse, the system continues " 
sible to the action of the sitnmgest stimuli , m w 
ever cjuantities— it seems, indeeil, to nmke no 
etice whether Ihey ait» given or not. 1 he yootig^ 
oompanitiTely Tigorous, are, in gnieiml» miMt ifit to 
recover &om oolfapse. Collapse will aoiBtitiaiea 
in before the pulse is extinguisJied ; and, with 
l>etter chuises^ tlie pulse will often eontinue to 
last, in a very subdued state, however. We tam 
as careful not to ovenbse as to mideidose ; but 
preceding directioos are, i tJiink, sufficieuily 
on this point : they contain the substanoe of my' 
ptaetioe ; and in no instance have I had ceaaoit 
sii|ipase that I had exceeded in this resp*^, althoi 
the contrary was at fii^t tlie case. If the patkut 
eover trom coUapse, the jpnlse will begin to ' 
freely— a natural heat will ititirii to the m 
the eye will grow bright— the natiesit will 
cheerful, and talk — tlie natuial dejectiont 
sumed — a wann perspiiation will (low orer 
face, and there will be a cnving for food. T|ia< 
j stitution, however, wiU sometimes rally for a 

4ht paUe will return ; but in a short time, 
awakened powet^ die away^ in spite of every 
and tlie prottntioii beooiaes complete, Eveii 
< the hopes of a perfect mO Bf mj may be safeiy 
; ttl in, constant caiKiun anal never cease for 
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mrnt t i havt* Sf4»n apparently slight imprudiiK:*' in 
i*xiNtKMiri% dirt, or pxertion, brinof on a rflapse more 
Umn oiKT, Gliding in iwrt instarices fatally, liut tlie 
bi'st way to uwuinfl^e with ncs^ani t*> collapse, h to 
prcvfiil any one trum fiiilin;^mto it; iuk! 1 havt* die 
iH^t rf*asotia for knowing^ tiutt thf treatmpnt niready 
haS down, wdl^ in almust every tf'ase, uot only pre- 
vent ooUupse^ hilt rertainly riire tiie dlisea.se, wiien 
taken in un i^arly stu^e. The exceffiimis have been 
»dn*mly pnnted out, but early treatment afli[>r<ls tlie 
lie.st diance ; and I have seen niany cases wherein 
noiJitt^^ bill the I'^rlieist and mo^t energetic treaUnent 
cuuld liave savtHl the |iiitipnt*s life. 

" The diet, during^ eonviile^irenee from cholera, 
miHt lie of a lifi;ht, noiu*ishin^ nature; by degrees, 
tite |tntlent will he able to dijrest strung food. At 
&trsl, n little arrow rout, rice uidk, panado, or bread 
sopped in tea, weak sofijMi and bread, will be Ijest; 
afier a few day^, the patient \'^ill lie able to tnke a 
little meat. The stren^tli mnst l»e kept up with mo- 
derate jxininns of wine or punch. Some patients will 
recover their siren^h nlrnost bnniedinteiy ; others 
wiU be days, and eviuj weeks, in getting round. In 
generdi. however, when the diifiea^se is eariy and pro- 
perly treated, and tJie subject of ordinary strength, 
the recovery is very prompt. If set^ondary fever should 
?*upervene, which is metre frequently the case after 
coltapse. die treatjncnt is the s^ame as that followed 
in onhnary fevers, the principal indication in general 
beuig to keep up the su-ength witli wine and other 
stiniulL" 

CHOLESTERIC ACID- a French name for the 
acid formed liy tlie imiun of nitnc acid and tlie fat 
matter of tlie human biliary cidcnli. 

CeOLEJ^TKIUNK. See Culculut. 

CHOLl AiMii (Gr*"ek,;^«XiW0if, t!ie hime ianibus ; 
also called tkazon^ from rici^w, to halt ; or vertu^ 
HipponaciieoM, because tJie satirist llipponax of Ephe- 
tus maiie use of it, or perhaps inventeti it). The clioli- 
umbus is an iambic trimeter, tlie last fiKit of whicJij 
Instesid of being an iambus, is a trocjiee or spondee, 
which ^ves it a lame motion, as^ for instance, Marttal 
I, i, epig. 3 :— 

Cur In theitntto, GaUo Mvere, veaiitlT 
An ideo Untuni veoera,*, tit f nirei ? 

We pwceive, frtnn the cnn^tniction of tlie diollam- 
Ims, that it may lie apphtnt with advantage to pro- 
duce a ciianc effect. The Gennnns have ImppUy 
imitated this verse, as well as all otlier luident 
laetres* Ati ifist&uee of a German cliol iambus is 

D«'r CholUtnbtf *el»eiiit rin Ven fur Kun^trichter. 

CHOLULA ; a town of Mexico, hi Pnebla ; sixty 
miles E. of Mexico ; lat. l!>* 2" N. ^ Ion. D8'> fi' VV. ; 
popuhitifon lti,0<>0. It was formerly a city of Ana- 
liuac, cKmialning. in tlie time of Cortes, according to 
\m account, 40, (KM) housefi, independent of the p4J<iin- 
ing villager or subiu-bs, wdilch he computed at as 
nwmy more. Its commerce consisted in manu^ictures 
of cotton, ^ms, and plates of day j and it was much 
famed for it^ Jewellers and potters. With respect to 
religion, it may be said tliat Cholula was ttte Rome 
of Anahuac. The surprisingmultitudeof tempi rs^ of 
which Cortes mentions that fie counted more than 400, 
and, in fiartioular, the great temple erecte<i upon an 
artifieJal mo ontain, which is «till existing, drew to- 
gether innumerable pilgrims. This temple, which \^ 
tiie most ancient and celebrated of all the Mexican 
religious monuments, is 164 feet in perpetidicular 
heiglit, and, i-,t the Imsc, it measures, on each side, 
1450 feet* It has four stories of eqiud height, and. 
appears to havi' been ctmstmcteti exactly in the 
direction of tlie hjur cardinal points. It is built in 



alternate layers of clay and lmcks« and if supposed to 
liave been u&etl both as a temple and a tomb. 

Clio HAL (derivtHt from chorus) ; a term applied 
to vocal music, consisting of a combination of iliffer- 
ent melodies, and intended to he perfonned by a 
plurality of singers to each part ; as chnrai antftem, 
clmrtd ttrvke. In tiemmny, tliistcrm is applied to 
tlie nnisic of hynuis, in the conipositiou of which the 
Germans an* »io much distinguished, 

CH(JiU> (from the Grwk ;^;*j3«, an intestine), in 
mmlem music; a comhi nation of two or more sounds 
according to tlie laws tif harmony. The \xon\chora 
jts often itsetl in coimter|>oiiit • ta^ fundamental c/toni, 
acmdentnl, anmnaimtt^ or e^ai-vocul^ tranxtent churd. 

CllUKKiiRAPHY; an invention of modem times ; 
Llie art of rep resigning dancing by signs, as suiging 
is representi^i by nott^. It points out tlie part to be 
performed by evi^ry dancer — the various motions 
which l>elong to die varioas parts of the music, tlie 
position of die feet, the amis, ami the bo*ly, &c. The. 
decree of swifLnes'!; with which every motion is to Ix* 
performetl may he thus indicated, by whicli all lie- 
coraes as intelligible to the daiicej*, as a piece of 
music to the musician. Drawings to assist the tacti 
cian, by designating the position, motion, and evolu- 
tions ui troops, luive nlso been called choregraphiaU 

C H OIU A M BUS , in metre ; a foot compound«l of 
a tnjchee and an iambus. See /JAyMm. 

CHORCXjRAPHY ; the description of a single 
district, in mntradistinction to geography (tlie de- 
srription of tlie earth). The art of drawing maps of 
particular districts is also calle<l c/ntrographif. 

CHORl'S, in the drama. This was, originally, a 
trof>p of singers and dancers, intended to heighten 
tlie pomp luid S(deinnity of festivals. This, witliout 
doubt, was at first the purpose of tragedy and come- 
dy, of which the ciionis vfBS originally the chief part, 
in fact, the basis. In the sequel, it is true, tlie cho- 
rus Ijecameonly an accessory part. During tliemo^t 
flourisliing period of Attic tragedy, the chtirus was a 
tRxip of male and female persoiwges, who, during 
the whole representation, were bystanders or specta- 
tors of the action, never qihttmg the stage. In tJie 
intervals of the action, the clwirus cha tiled songs, 
wbicli related to tlie subject of the performaDce, ukI 
were intended either to augment the impression, or 
to express tlie feeling of the audience on tfie course 
of the action. Sometimes it even took part in tlie 
performance, by oliservation^s on the^ conduct of tlio 
personages, by advice, consolation, exliortation^ or 
dissua'<iion. It usually n*preseoted a part, generally 
the oldest portion of the piMjplc, wliene the action 
happened, sometimes tlie coiuisellors of the king, $ic, 
TJie chorus was an indispensihle part of tlie repiv- 
mentation. In tlie beginning, it consisted of a great 
rjumher of perwjns, sf>methiies as many as fifty ; l)ut 
the nurDl>er was afterwards I united to filteen. The ex- 
hilHtion of a chorus was in Athens an honourable 
civil charge, and was called choragjf. The leader or 
chief of a chorus was called coryphetus, who spoke in 
die name of the rest, when ttie chorus particitj&ted in 
the action. Sometimes tlie chorus was divicieil into 
two pans, who sung alternately. The divisioni of 
tlie chorus were not stationary, but moved from one 
side of tlie stage to tlie other ; from which circum- 
stance the names of tlie portions of verse whicli they 
recited, strophe t antitirnphtj and tp^idc^ are derivech 
But it cannot be determined in what manner the 
chorus sun^. It is probable tliat it was in a sort of 
solemn recitative, and that Iheir melodies, if we may 
call tliem so, consisted in unions and octaves, and 
were very ^^iraple. They were also accompanied by 
instruments, perhaps flutes. With the th»c[inc of an- 
cient tragedy^ the choniA wbs nmitleth Some tnig»- 
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dians of ihe present age, of whom SoliUler was Uic 
JirHt (s«»« liis prolo^e to the Bride of MeaMtna) liave 
utt^mpifd lo revive tJie aiicieiit cJiorus. 

CAvru-t^ m nni*a<*» in it^ general sexist » d^note?J a 
ccimpjsitbn of two, thn-e, four, or mow fierts, fiicli 
of wliidi is intetided to be sung by Ji plurality of 
voices It is upplitN^l, also* to Ujo performed wlao 
sin^ tho5i» purts. The^ dioni.>es arc ikiapted to ex- 
prt^ss tilt" joy. achninitiou, g^rief, ndomtioii, &c., of a 
inultituilf, ami &oinetimt« produce mncii t fleet, Ijut 
we very (lifHctilt for tlie com poser. 

CHtJSRDEy I., kiii^ of Persia* succeeded to Mw 
throne in 531, I liii racraory Is still venemted ui tiie 
Knst, aiul bis virtues obtaiiietl him ihe litles of the 
Afagnanimnuff and the »fHgL At his nccession to the 
crowti, Penda wds Uivo!ve<l in a war with Jiislinian, 
to wbom Cliosroes grmiled a pi*rp«»tu»l f>eiice, on Uie 
payment of n lar^i* sum of iiiont*y. lint, in 540, 
Chosroes invaded Syria, laid Aiitioch iii nsht^s, oimI 
retnnird homi^ hiden with spoils. AtltT E»evcral otlier 
▼ictoriua^ exjjeihtHins, he invaded India and Aniliin, 
Fcnc^ed the war with Justin, the siKicessor of J«5liti- 
iaa, whom In* cojiipell*Hl to solicit a triK?e, but wns, 
BOOH aflrr, driven Xmvk acroivs tlie Euphrates by Ti- 
beritts, tfie new empt-ror» and the Romajis took iip 
th*4r winter quarters In tlie l^ersian provinces, Cho«i- 
roi^s diett in 579. His love oPjnstire sonvetiiaes led 
him to acts of cruelty ; but he encouraged tlie arts» 
founded academies, ajid made n considerable profici- 
ency in philosophy himself. His repntation obtained 
hku a visit from seven sages of tJree<^p^ wlw* istill oti- 
herod to tlie pagan relif>ion ; and, in a treaty witJi 
Justinian, lie reqtiiretl tliat they should l>e exempt 
from the peimlties enacted a^iust Lliose who con- 
tinueil to favour paganism. IVrsiim historians asrrilie 
to him tlie completion of Ihe great wall of Jabouge 
and Magi>gne, extending from Dcrbent ftlong the 
Persian fronliers. 

CHOSilOES II., grandson to the preceding, as- 
rendeil the throne in SW, and came*! his arms into 
Judea. Libya, and Egypt, and made himself masterof 
4 "ftrlhn gre . I n (^ 1 7 , lie red uced 1 1 1 "melius, the R oinan 
emperor, to fiolicit a pea^etWhichherefiistdtognnrt, 
except on condition of hw renoinicing the cructlietl 
4Jud, and woi>!jipping tlie siin, llemdius, deriving 
eotirBge froni de?fH>air, peiM-trated into die Persian 
rmplre, and piltajs^ixl ntia b»imc<! die palace of Chos- 
roes, who wii^ detlmmed liy his own son, and cast 
into pmijij, after witnessing tlie ma-^sacre of eighteen 
of Ids sons, and suflermg every indignity. Hij* btif- 
ferings wen? tenninatetl ny liis di^ih, in (i^, 

CHOUANS, iij the Freitch revolution ; tJie insur- 
gent!5 on the right and left banks of the Loire. The 
imme 'wils properly a}>plied to the royalisLs od die 
ri«:ht bank of the Loire, in Bretngne* Anjoti, and 
NJaine. Tlie princijinl theatre of tlic war formecl 
neurly a stjunre, tJ»c angles of whidi are the cities of 
Nantes, Angers, Mayenne, and Reimef^ ; but the ex- 
rnrsion^ sometirae!i extended to the roimt, to tliedty 
of L 'Orient. The origin of tlie won! ihnuan* is not 
known. Some derive tt fh>m the name of the sons of 
a btacksmith , who first excite*! tlie msurreclion in llmt 
qiBfter j others from a ctrirniption of tlie word chat* 
ittmU (stti'ech'Owl). According to tlie liitter, there 
was a horde of smugglers, who, before Ihe revolution, 
woTtly exjHjrted salt from Bretiigne into the neigh- 
bouring provinces, and vrhose signal vm^ the cry of 
the »cree<-h-owl. The revolution broke up the tradii 
nf Uieirf* men, most of whom liad no other rewuree, 
Acrnstomed to a vagaboiHl life» they wmidered 
Unxjugh tlie country, committing deprmatlofifl^ and 
were gradually jo intnl by otlier^ of a similar diamc- 
ter» At fir?t^ nnin[ier and pillage were the cliief oh- 
JiTts of these wnrtche^, but Uii^y afterwjirds united 
with the Veudiviis (f*ce I tf«r/^) in defence of monar- 



chy aud religion, and slmred tJieir fiite* Since tlie r^ 
turn of Loiik* XVIIL, «ievenil of the cliiefe of tktm 
Cliouans have beeu honourably rewarded for their 
former *ervit*es, 

CliOUt;H,orCnOUCH (cAoMcfl*, French) ; Uie 
trivial mmie of a species of crow {eon^t numeduJaf L.)* 
It is about tlie size of a pigeiui, and ha* a sharp cry ; 
is nearly omnivorous, except that it doe^ not feed up- 
on cnrrion ; is of a dark a^ colour about the neck 
and under the belly ^ tliough frequently entireJy black. 
The choughs live togetlier in large flocLs^ and make 
tiieu- nestii ui stee|jles, old towers, or in large ond 
lofty tret^s. Their manners are very siniiJar to tticiss 
of tfie rooks, witli whidi they are sometimes seen 
flying in conijiany. Tliey are exceedinj^ly vi^iUtnl 
in FUiirding their nests mid youn^^ fmm lards ofprey, 
whicii tliey nllEck and drive ofl^ witli great vigour 
whenever they appnmch tlieir vicinity. 

CI I ( R' M LA , i5 J I U Al LA, or SI 1 1 V M LA ; a Turk- 
ish fortress in tlie nioiuil^iins of tlie Balkan (q, v,), 
Varna (q. v.) imd (/hounila are calied, on acoonBl of ' 
their great military ifii|^>ortance, M^^a/et ofCmnttn^ 
titwple. The town of Choumk, properly so calltxl^ 
is nt^ariy sumiimded by a natural rampart, consistinf; 
of a portion of mount Hfiemu.^, or tlie Balkan. Ihr 
steep slopee of thk great bulwark are covered vritU 
detached rocks end close, thoniy hushes* The imtun* 
of tile ground makes it a very advantageous po!»itiuQ 
for the TiirkisJi soldier, who, when shdtered by the 
Inequalities of Ihe ground and a few eutrenchiiiaita^ 
displays greut redhibition atui addres§. llie town ia 
al}out II league in lengtJi and half a league in br«adth, 
and may contain fmin 110,000 Lo 35,OtiO souls, I'he 
fcirtific-ations are nulely conMiucted^ but its aituaUov 
in the midst of a vast natural fortress^ capable uC con- 
taining an immense army, with its m^eaanes, lie., 
serurt's it fmni the enemy's artillery. The air b veiy 
lieattliy in tlie elevnied parts of the Balkan, And in 
die narrow valleys which lie between its ridge». On 
die other hjuid, there cannot be a more uiitieialUiy 
CO mi try than duit which cxtend<> from the Balkan to 
tlie borders of tlie Danulw and the Prulli. This dif- 
ferejire lietween die clinuite of die n^ountains and 
that of tlie plain is die most eftectual defence which 
nature has given to Choumla. In die bte war biv 
tween Russia and Turkey, it was besieged by Uie 
troops of the foroier power from July 20^ I8:^„tifHll 
f>ct. S?5, of tlie «une year, wlien they retired, after 
the mnque^t of Vfuma, Oct. IL On the llth of 
June„ iH29, a decisive victory was gained by tlic 
RiLssions over die Turks, not far trom Choumlii. Tbft 
grand virier conimfinded the Turks, wlio are aakl to 
nave lost t}06D titled, loOO prisoiu-rs, ax»d CO pieeea 
of cannon, vv id I large c|iiantJiies of ammunition ami 
Imggage. llie \mi of the Russitms amounted only 
to 1400 killed and *XX> wounded. 

CHKISM (from die Greek xv'^'^^ ^b'«); Hm 
holy oil prmml on Holy Thtir^iay by die CmboUe 
bishopAf mai used in baptism, confirmutton ,ordil 
of priests, and the extreme (uictioti. Hence the t 
Christ, the anointed. 

CHRIST (Clr, x^irWf, the anointed). 
from the Hebrew, has the same «ignifit!fttioii. 
Christianity, and Jrtut, 

Christ, Picturrs of. Legends exist of a poitmit of 
die Saviour, wliich king Ahgarus of Ede«n ia said to 
tiave po saci ed. This was miracidously Inprened 
by the Saviour on a napkin which he plained vpon Ikia 
fiice, and BfterarBrds sent to the king. The handker> 
chlefofStVcronkm (Berenice) is sttid to Itavr also 
contained ■ portraH of Christ tinprp!»8f d in a »inukr 
way, A pictiDe of Christy taken by St Luke ia 
likewise iDnitkined. In a letter, i^vidputly spuHouft^ 
which Lentnlus, the predeceator of Pilate^ i» said lo 
have written to the Roman aenale, Chriit it d«M:iiU> 
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ed as beijig of a liaodsome^ mmily stature mtd eoiui- 
tefflance. Amoiig^ the exivtiii^ reprpspiitatitmis of 
L lirist, tiie most aiicii^tit is inuitatso-refiem of marhlej 
on a saiY'opliagtis, of tJie second or ikm\ century ^ in 
tiie V'nticaiL Christ is tlipre rxliibittHi as a jouhjej 
inan witliout liearJ, with Rommi featuiTs, ilo»Mn|r luid 
£tlightty t'urlfd hnir, wflaring n Romnn ioga^ aiiif seat- 
ed upi>n a <iinile chair. In the same jdace, there b 
anoUier t'hrlst, of the Ibtirtli centyryj with an ovul 
fac«, UrieJiliil features, parted hair, and a short » 
strai|t;ht lieanL This representation was the niociel 
which the llyziLnilLne axid It^ditiit painteni folh>we<l 
until tlie time of xM ichaei A npfelo and KiipliaeL Since 
liM tixbeentii cetiliiry, tiie Iiiilian r^IiooI luis general- 
ly taken llie heaih of Jtipiier and Afiollo bjs the 
modets for the pictures of Christ. Difler«uit miiionii 
have given his imaee their own characteristic fea- 
tures. The I lead o? Christ has IjtH'oine tlie highest 
IM>int of tJie art of painting among Christian nations ; 
and men <tf the greatest ^eiviui^ (jave kilKJured to ini- 
body tlieir conceptions of his divinity, the iniion of 
the different virtues of his chnmcter, his meekness 
and firnines?^, ainl tlie full perfeclion of liia IVnllike 
nature. The representations of the Saviour by Titian, 
Leonardo da \'ind, Raphael, &c., are among Uie 
itiiblimest productions of nimtern art, Cln-ist's head 
is, for llie niodeni artist, what die head of Jupiter or 
ApoUo was for the nncieni, with this difference Jiow- 
ever^ Uiat it lias bi"Ci>nie more especially the ideal of 
the ijahiter, whilst tlie others principally funiished 
fiubjects for the genius of tlie scnlptor ; and tJiis cir- 
cunisUince shows tlie difference in the character of the 
two periods of art, wliit/h muvt, of course, be most 
appari^nt in their hij»:hesl prfxliiction?. Some of the 
most elevated expressions of the rcnintenance of tlie 
t^aviotirj e« g. the glowing love of his divine soul, 
cannot be well represented hy tlie innrble* There 
exist, however, excellent statues of Christ. The two 
lM*st of mtnlem times are tlmt of Thorwnldsen at Co* 
penhagen, and tlmt of Danneeker at Stuttgart, 

CimiST-CHURCH CULLEGK. i^eeOj/ofrf. 

CHRIST'S Ht>SPITAL (generally known by the 
name of Illtte coat school, the title having reference 
to the costume of the children educated there) ; a 
school in London, foundeil hy l!klward V!.^ for suji- 

{•orting poor orphans. At the shme time S?t Bartho- 
oinew^i hospital was foumletl, for the woundeil and 
flisi^ascd, and Bridewell was assigned as a place of 
confinement for viigiilxmds. Clmrles II. conuecteil a 
mathemBtical school with it. There are generally 
from KXJO to 15?{X) boys mid girls at tJiis i-slablisli- 
ment, recjciving instruction, Wml, and cloth iag. The 
great hall at t hrist^s hospital ij remarkable for some 
ififj fine fiictures. 

CRRI^j^lAN 11-, king of Denmark, Iwm at Co- 
penluigen, 1481, was educated witlr little cfire. 
W liile yet a youUi, liis violent rhararter led him into 
great extiTivagunces. King Ji>hn, his fatlier, punish- 
ed him severely, bat in vaiii. In 15<J7,he wasadled 
to Bereen, to suppress some seditious movements, 
Inhere ne coaceiveil a violent passion for a young 
Dutch woman, named Dyveke, whose mother kept 
an inn. Dyveke became tlie mistress of Christian, 
who allowed her, Jind piirticularly her mother, an un- 
limited influence over him. He was viremy in Nor- 
wayj until tiie declining health of his father recalled 
him to Cof>enliaffen. After he Imd ascended the 
throne^ he married, in 1515, Isabella, sister of Charles 
V. He aftenvards remonstrated with Henry VHI. 
of Encland, on account of the piracies committed liy 
the English ships, renewed the treaties which had 
been made witti tlie grand-duke of Moim^ow, and en- 
deavoured to deprive the Hanse towns of tlieir com- 
merce. Th« Dopes which tins c«>iKlurt exciteii 
nmong \m autjeds were mjou nniiilnlaled by the hor- j 



rible scenes caused by tJie deatJi of Dp-eke. The re- 
lations of Torbern Oxe, governor of tlie cattle of C^o- 
penhageji, were accused of having poL^uaned ber. 
0"£e acknowledged a former jiassion for hvt, niid tJie 
kinjf onlered li:ni to be Ixheadeit Several other ex- 
ecuiions spread horror tlirougli the whole kingdom. 
Christian IrnU^ the nobiUiy, and protecLed tiie coni- 
nions and tbe peasantry against tlieir opjjiessions. In 
151(5, a pni^l legate arrivetl in the NorUi, in order 
to dispose of indulgences. Christian re<"eived him, 
hoping tlmt he might lie useful to him in Sweden, in 
oliLaiiung the cn™ii^ at which he was tlie n aiming. 
The Swedes were divided into several parties, tius- 
tavus TrollCj, archbishop of Upsal, a sworn enemy 
of Steiion Stm^e, administrator of the kingilom, had 
secpptly united himself wiLli Christian ; but tlie hwed- 
ish slates protected Slure, dismissed 1 mile, and caus- 
i\i his castle to Ix^ deniohslied. The nuncio, who ar- 
rived during tliese events in Swecien, was gained 
ov^er by Sture, discovered to him the plans of Chris- 
tian^ nnd jnstifietl the Swedes to the |^H)[>e against ttie 
ch arges of Trol Ic. C h ristian fiiiali y urn veil at S tock- 
holm in 1518, for tlie sjike of an interview with tJie 
lulminLslrator, receiving, tor his own st^'urity, six 
hostages from the first Jamiiies. When tiie^e limtH- 
gf*s, ainong whom iras G usta vus Vasa, arrived at Ui« 
I niiiisli fleet, the fiutli less monarch treated thein as 
prisoners, and retiuned to Demijark. He appeared 
in Sweden, in 15:?0, in tlie middle of winter, at tlie 
hea*l of on army. The Swedes w ere Iwateii at Boge^ 
swnd, Jan. 19, and Sture was mortally wound^. 
The Daues piirsneii tlieir atl vantage. Trolle presid- 
ed over ilie a-ssenibly of tiio states-general at Upsal, 
and jimposed to tiiem to acknowledge Christian for 
tlieir king. Although many were dii.incliiietl to tJie 
union, they were^ nevertheless, obliged to submit to 
it. A general amnesty was pmclaiiaeil, and all 
hai^ened to pmfit by it. The capital, to wliich ilic 
widow of tlie administrator liad repaired, ofl'ered »>ine 
resistance. As sooa as the sea wa« open. ChrisLian 
apjjeared with his fleet before Stix'kliolm, which did 
not surrender to him. The summer was [lassing 
away J his provisions were nearly exlmusted ; his 
troops miirmijretl. At last, he resolved to semi 
Sweilish messengers to tlie inhnbitaiiLs. His proai' 
ises, nUled by famine, eftected what his anas hatl not 
been able to accomplish. The gates were opened u* 
him. He promised to maintain the liberty of Swetlen, 
and to flirget the past. He arrived at Stockholm 
near tlie end of Octolw^r, demaiidejJ from tlie bishopst 
and senators an act acknowledging him as their hera* 
ditary king, ami «:ausfd liimsi^f to be cmwned, two 
flays after^ hy Trolle. He bestowed the honour ot 
kiii»lithtxKl only on forei^ers, an^l dei'lared that he 
would confer tli is dignity on no Swethsh subject, bf^- 
cause he Iiad confiuered the conn try by force of arms. 
In spite of the tfeneral consleniRtion. he ordered pub- 
lic rejoicings, during which he knew how to gain the 
lavour of the mnltilutle. He determined to strengtlien 
tlie n>yal auiliority in Sweeten, and to effect kia pur- 
pose by the aimitiilaUon of tlie first families. His ad* 
visers differed only as to tfie means. Fmally, Slag- 
hoe k, tJie king*s confessor, reminded him of tlie ex- 
comniunication of the enemies of Trolle, and added^ 
tlmt, thongh, as a prince, he might Ibrget the pest, 
lie ought to extirpate tlie heretics, in obethence to 
tlie commands of the pope. AccortJingly, TroUe de- 
mandeii the puni?Jiment of the heretics ; the kinir ap- 
pointed eominissioners before whom Uie accused ap- 
peared. Christina, the widow of tlie administrator, 
was among them. To vhidicate her hnslxind's memo- 
ry, slie pro«lure<! the clecj^ee of tlie senate passed in 
1517- Christian obtained p^i&sessioii of it^andlbrm- 
eft fr<»m it his list of proscriptions. The ac«*ii»< 
ed were declared giulty, and tiiiiety-fotir victiin^ 
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wpre expcuted in tUe prrsi'tice of tlie king. 

rontltiiiHl ill ttse capiUil as wpU 



Thrse 
bliXMjy scent's 

as ill tlie [jruvtiice*!. riiristltiii jusLilieil luinself l)y 
the public (irclarabon, Umt tliey were nw^t^ssary fur 
the tranqiullity of IJit'kin'T^lum. He dieii rftiitii**d 
to Deiimjirk. His way wiis marked with blcwHl ; lie | 
ginTi,stine<l all tlip cities, and eommilUil ttie soine 
cruelties in t>i'rinuirk. He soon afier went to the 
KfitherliiTKls, to request llie assistance of riiniieii V, 
ap^inst Frederic, «uke of Mol>teiii, his uueie, nntl 
fl|^inst tliP inliBbitautN of Luljeek, wIkj were alwiiy?* 
nsody to it*«i!it die i^wedes, On hi* return to Cop**!!- 
Iiapren, lie toiuid ail Sweden in anus> Sla^hoeJc's 
lyrnuny hatl exciUtl a <;^aeml revolt. Christian gave 
hit!) iJie arthbisho[)ric of Lwnd, but soon after eaaseJ 
him to lie burnt alive, in order to appease tJie Pope, 
^1 ho had sent a legate to Denmark, to examine into 
tlie mupder of the Hisliops at Stockholm. In onler 
to recuueile the Pope, be alti^rml every tJiing in tJie 
lows which favoured Lutheranism, for which he had 
|>revii>usly ^.hown mneli incJinntiun. Meanwhile Gils- 
tiiviis Vasa escopeiJ frtun prison, and raised Iiis stnml- 
ard agiunst die i>an€S. The states-g^eneral, asseia- 
bled at Wutisti^na. dec tared Quit Christian had forfeited 
tlje Swedisli crown. TJie gurrison of Stockholm re- 
volted on aecoant of the want of pay. Chri^iLianj ex- 
asperated by these events, ortlered the Danish go- 
vernors to execute all the rebels, TJiis measure 
bastene<l his rwin, Norby still held Stot^kholm, Cal- 
mar.midl AIhj, tliree places which were considered as 
tile keys of Uie kiu^kna ; but lie was soon iiarassed 
by die iiiliabitants of Lubeck, who even made an ot- 
tjjck ujxin the roast* of Denmark. Christian, lo re- 
vt'uge himM'lfj commenced lu'gotiations widi tbe 
duke of Holstein, byt they were sckmi interrupted by 
Ills own violence. Meanwhile, he publislieii two 
codes restricting the privileges of tliecler^i and ex- 
Imdin g th e ri|jTj Ls o f the f leasan try. They con tained 
mBny wise laws, which ure still in force, hut mixed 
with otliers which caum\l general discontent, TJu* 
nation complaiuttj of the debiLsement of tiiecuixency, 
antl die instip]>ortable burden of the taxes, Tlie 
blsliops ami senators of Jutland, fierceiving tlie dis- 
pofiiiton of the people, foniii*<l the plan of revolting 
agBinst the king, Aljont tlie end of 1522, iJiey re- 
nottnced tlieir mlegiance, de* lared Christian to have 
fcrfeitetl his rieht^, and ofieretl tlie crown to Fre- 
ddie, didte of Hobtein. The King, who suspected 
their designs^ siuamoned the noiufiiy of Jutland to 
Callundbt^rg, in Zealand ; and as none obeyi-d tiie 
call, he sunuiioned them anew in 1523, to Aarlmus, 
in Jntlajid, whither he repmred himself. His arrival 
conijielled the conspirators to imsten tlie execution 
of their plans. 1 hey asscuibletl in Mborg^ and 
adopted two acts ; by one of which they deposed the 
king, and by the other invited Frederic to take pos- 
session of the throne. A civil war was on the iwimt 
of l->rcakiug out, when Christian abandonetl tiis king- 
dom. In April, 1623, he lefl Denmark, and took 
the f]iieen, his children, his treasures, and tlie ar- 
clii ves of tbe fcinf»dom, on boartl tlie fleet. A stona dis- 
pensed bis sliips, tlirew liim upon tlie coast of Nor- 
way, and, alter the grentest dimgiers, he reached 
Veere, in Zeahiud. Charles V, contented liiuiiyelf 
wi til writing to forbid Frederic, the nobility of Jut- 
land, and the city of LuhecJ^, to act agiiiust Christian, 
The latter had* meanwhile^ ralseii an array wwl 
cqnipp«d a fleet, and landed at Opslo, in Norway, tn 
1531, But Ills troops snlTered new losses. Being 
attacke<t in bis camp by tlie Danikli and lliuiseatk 
fleet, be shut biniself up in the city, and his vesielir 
Inx-ame a prey to die foimes. Deprived of all re- 
Miurres, he pmptjsed u treaty to tlie Danish irenerals, 
who liiiiftllir ^niutfr'd him a safe rcmduci, jcimitting 
biiii to re|H*ir in the I Danish fiectj to Cr>jn'nlmgen, fut 



tJie purpose of a personal interview w^ith FreUerie, 
In July^ !iV3t, be arrived l>pforp Copenbagen, But 
Freileric rejected the treaty, and the senate onleretl 
the imprisoiiment of Christian. lie was accortlingly 
conveyed to the castle of yonderburgh, in tl^e island 
of Alsen, He tliere passed twelve years in tlie so- 
ciety^ at first, of a dwmf, and allerwards of an old in- 
vaUl, in a lower, the door of which was walled up. 
A stone table is still shown, around the edge of which 
is a biic woni by tbe hand of Christian, whose K)le 
exercise consisted in walking round it, witli his hand 
resting on the surface. He was totally abandoned. 
When Christian HI, ascended tbe throne, in 1543, 
his condition was improvetl* by virtue of a ireaXj 
witli Charles V. He liveil, from 1546, at Callurid- 
liorg, widi a fixeil income, and died at this place, 
Jan. 24, I55ih His wife, Christina, a profe^or of 
Lutberanism, faitJifully shared his misfortunes until 
her death, in 1526, He had diree children — John, 
who died at RatislMin in 153s!, at the age of tliirteeu 
years ; Dorothea, who nmrried Frt'derjc, the eU»elor 
P'cdutine; and Christina, who mnrried Francis tsfuna, 
liuke of Milan, and after his death, Fnuicis* duke 
of Lomiine, It ougiit not to be forgotten^ lliat 
Christianas cruelly wa% in some degree, owing lottM» 
insolence of tlie nobility^ whose anxjgaiice ne ims 
detemiined to rrpniss, 

CHIIISTIANIA ; capital of die kingilom of Nor- 
way, seat of government, and die phtce whert the 
Hfirihing (Nonvegian parliament) meet ; Ion, 10* 49' 
K,; lat. 59" 53' 4t/^ N. It contains 1500 houses, and 
11,040 iuliabitants, is situated in the diocese of Chris- 
tiania, or Agj^erhuiis, on ilie northern end of the hay 
of Christianstiord, in a district where gaideiilng is 
nuich ptiniued. Besides tlie sidnirbs, it containi 
Christiania Proper, built by King CluTstian IV,, in 
16:^4, on a regular plan, llie old city, or Opslo, and 
tlie citadel, Aggerhuus, which was demobshed ' 
1815, Among die principal buildings are Uie ! 
(ndace, tlie new coimcii-house, and the 
Since Ifill ^ a University (Fredericia) ha? becjli 
ii&lied here, with a philological s<'minary, a botanical 
ganlen, an observatory, a library, collections of vari- 
ous kinds, eighteen professors, and 200 students. 
Christiania also contains a military sdiool, a bank, a 
commen^ial Institute, an alum factory, &-c. U iva 
mudt trade, diiefly in limiber and iron, lt$ harbottr 
Ls excellent. The value of the lumber aiuiiially ex- 
portal is estimated at 810,000 gilders. In the ri- 
cinity are I3t> sawing-miilsj wliich funii&h annual )j 
twenty millions of planks. 

CHIIKSTIANITY; tlie religion instituted Uy 
Jesus Clirist, Chri-stianity, as it now exists in our ) 
minds, has received, from the influence of tlie [ 
hood, of national character, of tlie spirit of the ( 
and tlic diousand ways in wbidi it tms Ijeen 
into contact witli politics and science, a quanU 
impure additions, which we should first separate, to ' 
order to mMlerstand wliat it is in reality. There couk 
be no l>etter means of attjnning a txirrect understADd- 
ing of it, tlian to investigate, iiistorically, the reli' 
gious prindples which Jesus himself professed, exlii- ' 
bited in his life, and laboured to introduce into the 
world, if tlie investigator cotdd avoid giving tbe co- 
louring of hb own views to liLs explanation of the I^ 
cords of tlie origin of Christianity. But the hm 
lion est inquirers have not entirely succeeded iit 
doing. Even the Christian theologians of tlie pre» 
sent age^ — \e*^ divided, in some countries, for itisi 
in Germaiiy, l>y tJie spirit of cretnis uud sect*, 
by Uie dillerence of scientific niedioiis and 
pliical speculalkms — dispute respecting the prin 
tl*at constitutes the bisls tjf the religion of C 
which, in otliern'S|iects,lia-sbceii mianimnusly \ 
ih], (See the articles Rciigitm, lievelatton. Haivitik- 
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fthsm » and Stipemaivralitm .) 11j i s prinriple appears , 
hy itb <'fl4i:L u[tfm die ntnrieiMiis nBlium, tliftt^rijig 
bu gtfatly in iiiteilectual eliamtjter and ciiliivuiion, 
whidi reieivetl Christiaiiky ut first » to liave bcpn a 
universal tniUi, adapud to the whole hunum race, 
iijid of a diviii<% nll-iiiutiii^ power. The Jews be- 
Ik'vcJ ill n living Gml, the Creator of nil things, 
ftiul, so fur, had just views of liie Mxince of religion, 
'ilie (i reeks, besides ilevelopmg" tiie prindple ot tUe 
I »ra I 111 fill in their works of art, liad laid the found- 
arian!» cif valuable jtciences opplicniile to the InjsU 
ne.'^s uf lifti. The Romsm had e^tabUsbed Uie prin- 
Hf les of hiw and potiticnl adniinistnslioii, and prov- 
iJ their vahie by experienct*. Thes^? satttered eh*- 
ineMts of tnond and inUdlectual t'liltivation, imiif- 
ficient, ui iliivir dii<iunke<l state* to bnn^ al)out the 
trtie Imppiness and moral p«erfe<'tioTJ of man in bis 
social and mdhidual capacityp u ere refined, perfect- 
ed and combined by Christianity, Lliroygh the la-^v of 
a pure iKnevtileiicej the hig^liest aim of u liich is tluit 
of rendering men i^ood ami happy, like iit_n\, and 
which finds, in the ideB of a kingdom of heaven npon 
earth, announced andretilLzed by Christ, all ilie me»n*4 
of executing it» desi^. Ilisrelig^km supplied what 
waNM-antiug- to tliese nations — a religious character to | 
the science of (ireec**, mural elevation to theleeisia- j 
live spirit of Rome, liberty and li^ht to tlie devotion 
of Uie Jews— ami, by incuk'atinE the precept of uni- i 
ver^t love of mankind, raised Uie narrow iipirit of 
patriotism to the extendiHl feeliii^ of general phi la n- 
llifopy* Thus the endeavours ot ancient times after 
ujonil p**rff'HClicjn were direrttxi and eoncentiiited by 
Christianity, which supplied, at the same tiroe^ a mo- 
tive ibr diJf using more widely that light and those ad- 
vantages which mystery aiicl the spirit of castes had 
formerly withheld from tlie multitude. It conveyeil 
tiie Iiigh^t ideas, the most important imtlis and prin- 
ciples, the purest laws of moral life, to all ranJis ; it 
proved the po§^!vibiiity of perfect virtue, throug^li the 
example of its Founder ; it laid tlie foundation for 
tltepeftceof the world, tJirouffh die doctrine of the 
reiMmcUlntion of men with God and with each other ; 
and, directing their minds and hearts t<iwards Jesus 
LliG Author and Finisher of tlieir fkitJi, Uie crucified, 
ari!»en, and glorified Mediator lie t ween heaven and 
eurdi, it tuug^ht them to disc eni tlie Ijenevolent con- 
nexion of tile future life with tlie pre?vent. The liii*- 
tory ofJi_*sus, ami the pre prat ions of Cio<lfor his mis- 
sion, aft'orded the materials from which Chris^ans 
fornuH] their coneeptions of tlie diameter and ten- 
dency of I heir religion. 

The first community of the followers of Jesus wa? 
formed ^t JerusHlem . ^oon after tlie death of their 
Master, Another, at Anttoch, in Syria, fijst assumed 
jpibout Ii5) the name of ChrkHans, which liad origin- 
ally been given to tlie in hy their adverwiries, as a 
term of reproach ; and die travels of the apostles 
fipread Christianity through the provinces of tlie Ko- 
man empire, ralestine, Syria, Natolia, Gree<Tj tlie 
isliuids of the Mrditerranesan, Italy, and tlie northern 
coast of Africa, as eorly a^ the first century, confined 
iocieties of Christians. Their ectlesiiistical discipline 
was f^imnle, mid contonnable to their liumlile condi- 
tion^ aoa they continued to acquire strength amidst 
all kinds of oppression. {See I'erjfetyutiofuf.) At the 
end of the tiecotid c:entury, Christiaas were to lie found 
in all the provinces, and, at the end of the third cen- 
tury, almo!^t one trnlf of the iiiliabitants of die Roman 
empire , and of several nei^lilioiiring countries, pro- 
fes?ied this belief. Tlic emieavour to preserve a unity 
of faith (see Ort/tmivr^) and of churcJi discipline, 
caused numberless disputes among thtise of different 
ontniiiins (see Heretkt and Sects) ^ and led to tJie esta- 
hli<duuenL of an ecclesiaitticai tymnny , notwithsJ^nd- 
ing tlie oppressions which the fiirst Christians had ex- 
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perienced from a similar institution — the JewtsJi 
pnestJiood. At the beginning of the fimrth ceiituf7, 
when the Christians obtained toleration by nimns of 
Coiistaniine tlie Great, and, soon after, the *^iiperior- 
ity in tlie Roman empire, tlie bisliops exert^ised tlie 
power of arbiters of faith, in the first general council 
(see Nice), '^25^ by instituting a creed binding on all 
Christians. Upon tliis foundations the later coencils 
(q. V,), assistttl hy those writers who are hoiionred hy 
the chiircli as its fatliers and teacliers (sec Fathers of 
the CkuTth, Jervme^ Ambrme,j4ugn^tine, inc.), erect* 
e<i the e<h6c^ of tlie ortlioiiox sysiem ; while the su- 
perior port ii>ti of the ecclesiastics, who were now 
tmnsformBd into priests, and elevated above the laity 
as a privilegetl, sncred ortler {see Vitrgy and Pritsts), 
were enabled, partly by their htcreasing authority 
in matters of church tUseipline, i^rtly hy tlte l>elief, 
which tliey Iiad encouraged, tliat certain tmditioM 
from tlie apostles were inherited by tliem only (aee 
Trmlitions), to preserve tlie prerogatives atfjjst grant- 
ed them out of love and gratitude, hot afterwards mucJi 
extended by themselves^ and to make themsekes gra- 
dually masters ol the church, (See BtMAepa, Pairi- 
arc/tij Popes, Hierarchy.) Their riews were promoted 
by the favour of the emijerors (see Theodwnus the GreafS 
(with slight intemiptions in the reign of Julian and 
some of liis snccessors), by tlie increased apTendonr and 
various ceremonials of divine worship (see Mast, 
Saints, RdicSj Iconociasts), by tl',e decline of clas- 
sical leartiing, the increasing superstition resulUng 
from tills increase of igiioraiK^e, and by the estahlish- 
inent of ctmvents and monks, (^iec Conpcnis.) In 
tills form, appealing to tlie senses more than to the 
understanding, Christianity, which had been intio- 
ilnced among the Goths in tlie fourth century, was 
spread among the otlier Tetrtofiic nations in the west 
and north of Europe, and subjected to its power, dur- 
ing tlie seventh and eighth centuries, tlie rude war- 
riors wlio f^uinded new kingdoms on the ruins of tlio 
U'estem tinpire, while it w&s losmg ground, in Asia 
and Africa, before die encnjaclun en ts of tlie Saracens, 
by whose rigorous measmtis hmidreds of diousands 
of ChristiaiLs were converted to MohammedanLsiii, 
the heretical sects which Imd been disowned by the 
orthodox ciiurch (see McohiUSy Copts, Jrjuenians, 
Mtiromfes, Xestariaus) lieing almost the only Chris- 
tians who maintained themselves in the East. 

During tliis progress of Mohaminedfinismj, wliich, 
iti Europe, extendi^ only to Spain atnl Sicily, tlie Ro- 
man Popes (see Popes and ilregwy \'^II.), who vrvre 
advaucmg systemadcally to ecclwtastJcal superiority 
ill die west of Europe, gained more in the north, aim I, 
soon ttfler, in the i*ast of this quarter of the v odd, by 
tlie cous'ersion of die Scla^ onic and Scandinavian 
nations (from tlie tendi to the twelfdi centnry), tlian 
they had lost in other regions. For the Moliaui- 
niedaiLs Iiad chiefly ovemni the territory of the east^ 
em diurdi (see Ureek Church)^ which had been, since 
tlie fifth century, no longer one with the U'estem 
(Latin) church, and had, liy degrees, become entirely 
sejiarate fniiii it* In the temh century, it received 
some new adherents, by the conversion of the Rus- 
sians, who are now its inost jxiwerful support. But 
die crusaders, wiio were Ictl, partly by religious eii- 
thiLviasmj partly by the desire of conquest and ijd- 
ventures (ItXhj— 1150), to attempt tlie recovery of 
tlie lioly sepulchre, gaitted the new kingdom of Jeru* 
Balein, not for the Greek emperor, but for tliemselvea 
and the papal hierarchy, (See Crusaties,) The 
confusion which diis Anally unsuccessful undertaking 
inirfKliiced into the civil and domestic affairs of 
tlie western nations, gave the chiin^h a fevourable 
opportunity of increasing its possessions, and assert- 
ing ir.s jiretensions to universal monarchy. But con- 
trary to the wishes and expectations of the nilern tif 
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the diiircK^ \he remaiibi of BBclpinit lipre^les (spp 
Mank/tttanSt PauOcianit) w*Te iuLrudiireii into Llie 
West, diroijgli tlie kit!r*'asf^ iutercouTHe of iiutioa^^ 
arifl by tlie renirning rnisatlers, ajul new luitl tuort" li- 
\wm{ idttis were profiflgiiled sprino[iii^ from tlie 
j»hilosoj>hiL"al ^^ml of exiiiiiinatioii of s^joie BthooU 
men ( mh* Ahelurd^ ArnM of Breccia), iiiid the itiUiri- 
iiiitiuu eJtcitt^d by tliv comiptioiLs of tlit; cIct^. 
'I'heae kijulli^d an oppoi^kiuiii {iinoiiig uli tlie societies 
nod iccts aguiiist Uie Hoiiiun liienircby, (See Cn- 
tiuaif Att^enae*, /faldetute*.) TJie founcbtk)n ajid 
niiiltipljciilion of eccleAiastical orders (cj. \\), pArticu- 
IflHy die Franciic*'uis and Dojiiiiiicaiis, tor Oie care of 
*.ouls ajiJ tlie instruction of llie pi'ople, wbicli Imd 
U'cn neglected by the wx'ylar wriest^, ditll notremetly 
Nie evil, because Lliey biboiired,, in general, more ac- 
tively to proinote liie interests of tlie dnurJi and tiie 
pSLoacj, umn to remove superstition and i^orance ; 
aoo boM speculation!), whicJi would not yielil to Uieir 
D, were still less likely to be extiP|>ated by 



Ihe pow«r of tlie Inrjubititin (q. v.), which arnit<d it- 
self with fire and sword. Thegrejit difference of tlie 
Christian religion, as it was tlieJi taiig^ht and practis- 
ed, from the religion of Jesus Chiist, tlie iniiatiicieney 
of what tlie church tuiij^bt to tlie religious wanl.s of 
lite human iiu'mi and heart, were apparent to many, 
partly from their knowletlge of Uje spirit of Jesu^, 
derhed from the Bible, which wnj! already studied, 
hi secret, by curious readers ^ in iipile of tlie prohihi- 
iicjus of the Lhurcli^ and partly from the bold elo- 
quence of single U^acbers and chiets of sects. Kcelesi- 
astical orders also desired to pursne their own course 
(se^ Kntghtt Templart, FraticiscahM) ; offended priii- 
cet forgot the great senice-s o( tlie papal power m 
pnnnotnig tlie cultivation of nations in tlie first cen- 
tttrics of the middle ages; and the popes tliemselvus 
made little effort to retonn or com?eal the corniptiyn 
of tlieir court and of the clergy. They even afibrded 
Ihe ecandaloua spectacle of a schiitiii in tlie cliurch 
(see Sekitm, PGpeM,»Dd Jntipope), which was distract- 
ed, after 1378, for more lluiii 30 years , by the cjuar- 
rels between two candtdales, who botlv ass«>rled tlieir 
right to tlie papal * Jmir. Tim dispute was settled 
only by the decrees of ill e council of Constance (HI 4 
— UIB), wliich were very uafavourable to I be papal 
power. The doi:trine«of tlie Kugltsh Wickliffe (q. v.) 
luid already given riise to a party opposed to tlie 
IKipedonn ; and tlie revolt of tlieadhereittsof the Bo- 
liemian r«*former (see Hhs$, iJi*^«/«'#), who was Imnit 
at t'onstatjce itn at^ttoynt of similar doctrines, extort- 
i\} from tlie council of Bale {tiTd — 13) certain atm- 
ptictXy which, being firmly maiutamed, proved to tlie 
friends of a reforoiatipn in tlie head and memliers of 
llie cbureli (proposed, but witluiiit sntieess, at tbe 
40tmcil of Balejj what a finn and luiited oppowtioii 
to tlie abuse* of tlie Roman rliiirch might Ije able lo 
eir«K:t* We refer the remler to the article Refirmn- 
iiom, and the artides ndating to tt, fur a history of 
tlie causi^, progress, and cons4 quences of tlii^ great 
event. But duit this gr<*iit cJiange in tbe chynTi tuiij 
revivenl primitive Christianity in die spirit of its 
rounder* die most lealuiw Protestants will not nss*^rt, 
any more dian Uie reflecting Catholic will tleiiy the 
necessity of such a refonn^ and tJie real merits of 
rn^tesliintism in promoting it. (See Trc/tif Council 
of, Homnn Ott/toite Church, and Protextttntmn,) 

The foruis Mnderwlijcli Christianity appears, in our 
ilays, are very different. The example of die soutb 
of Europe proves how iiisily this religion tiatundiM'^ 
Itself, but, ulso, how miicji it loses* under die influence 
of j*ensuality and an over-jutive fancy, of the simple 
grandeur, tb*» nmml power and pure spirit of its ori- 
^nal clmracter. ProtesUintism removed from the 
iiortJiem nations many of die burden.^ with which the 



predominance of die earthly nature had oppTes5e<l Uie 
spirit of religion, liy opening tlie Bible to all. It 
e roused die spirit of inquiry, but also gave rise to ati 
immense variety of sects, springing from tlie differ*, 
ent views which different men wei^ led to fonii from 
die study of die sacreil volume. Tlie preiiciit momi 
and political conditiou of Cliristiaii Europe, thot^^ 
affected hy so many influences foreign to religioti, 
bears die stamp of a cultivation springing from Chris- 
tiiijuty, and diis lias been impress*Ml upon its colonies 
in distant lands, among which die I'nited States ot 
kVortii America alone Imve advanced to die principle 
of miiversal toleration. But if we Itjok among our 
conK'mjioraries for Christianity as it dwelt and oper- 
ated in Christ, we shall find it pure in no nation and 
in no religious party ; but we perceive its featitres in 
die coiiiliict of tlie enlightenm and pious among all 
nadonSj who love Christ, and are peiietriited with his 
Spirit. How Christianity will develope it&elf i« 
Nortli America, where all secU are tolerated, what 
will be the result of tliis imwiem« variety of opinions 
and creeds, is, as yet, a matter of speculation* The 
general views of the great body of Proleslant sect*^ 
however, have so much ui common, that they msj 
still be coitsideriMl us forming one great family among 
tlie principa! divisions of tlie Christian world. Whe- 
ther this will Ijc true after a considerable time bus 
elapsetl, is at least doubtftd, as tlie l-nilarijin^ am! 
Trinituriam seem to be taking essentially rhfferciil 
directions, 

C II R I STl A N S ; tlie geiicmt name of the foUtrareri 
of Christ, See Christ ianittf, 

CHRISTIANS ; die name of a denoDunation, in 
tljc I'nited States, adopted to express dieir renunda- 
tion of all si'i-tarianisni. They liave lM*conie jiiuner* 
OILS in all parts of die coiuitry, tlie number of their 
cbiireiies, in 18if7, being estimated at about lOQQt. 
flach churrli is an independpJit body : diey recogntie 
no creed, no midifuily in matters of doctrine: the 
Scriptures, which eveiy individual must interj>ret for 
himself, are dieir only rule of &itli: admiaskin to the 
chart b is ohlolued by a simple profession of belief in 
Christiaaity : speculative belief tliey treat as of little 
importance, compared witli virtue of cliaracter. In 
New Knijland, diey separated principally from the 
Calvuiistic Baptists; in die Soudi em estates, from the 
Methfjdists* and in die Western, from the Preftli|> 
tcrians. There was, dierefore, at first, a great c*" 
sity of opinion ami practice among diem, each elm 
retaining some of the peculiarities of die sects 
which it secede*!. In New Enghuid, the c* 
went- established on die priucime of close > 
nioii, which was simui nljandone*!. In die Soudi and 
West, diey were Pedobaptists, but have since become 
Baptisis. Nearly all were, at first, Trinitarians; IhjI 
tbe doctrine of the Trinity^ and its concxnaitanl di>cv 
trines, ure now universally rejected by tbein. To 
maiutaiu a connexion betwe*^n die different churctH-s. 
one or more confers nc^x are formed in itM'h stale, con- 
skiing of memDers delegated fn>m each ciiurch. In 
1827, there were twenty-three of these confemices, 
which again form, by delegation, the United States 
General Christian Conference. They liave se venal 
periixhcal works (Christian Hemld, rortsmoutli. New 
Hampshire; (iosi>el Luminary, New \ ork ; Clirisr- 
tijm Mes>ienger, Kentucky), but no dieological *eratr»- 
ary, considering diat whoever miderelniKb the eospel 
may teach it. They consider Christ as the Sfio t/( 
(Joil, mimculouslyconceiveti, whose death was a mil- 
6cation of die new covenaiitt not a pn>pitifttory sarri- 
fice ; and tlie lioly Ghost or Spirit as the power or 
energy of GchI, exertetl in inverting die wicked anil 
strengthening die good, 

CHRISTIANS or ST TIIOMAS; the OBOUIofA 
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s«i tif f*hmtiaii*oii iiidaul of Mal&ttcirp in tlic East 
Iiidb!§, to which regioifflieiilOflUe St '1 liunifi^^ is vskid 
rt* Imve cfirrieii the P»ppt They Wlon|f U> those 
Chri*liam who, in the yt^r -190, imitwl to fonn a 
Syrian mid Chntdnic fJiiirr'h in f'enlral and Eastrm 
A sill, tifid nre, iike Lhein, Nt'«torta«s. {See Syrian 
CArmfians.) Thpy have, however^ retained rather 
mum slmngly tlian the latter tJie fealHres of their 
(fp^Tnt from the earMest Clmstian comnnmltips. Like 
Liiets**, they !;till celebrate the a/^apet, or love-leasts, 
jortiori innirh^ns from the properly of the rhurt^h, ami 
pnniile tor Llieir p<jor. Their notions rpsjM'*''iiiig i\w 
Lord's sapper incline to those of die ProtevUiint.s, bat, 
in celebrutinij it, tliey use bread with stilt nnd oih 
At the time of baptism^ tliey iinoint the \iody of tlie 
in&Uit with oiL The^e two ceremonies, together wiili 
Llie ronHei/ration of priests, are the only Nftcnmients 
which tliey ncknowletlge. Their prie5its rin> di*^ 
ting^iTsln'd by tlie tonsure^ are allowed tn inarry, and 
were, until tJie IGth ceiitiu^, uiideraNestorimi petri* 
nn*h at Ha by Ion, nfjw at Mosyl, from wlwtn tliey re- 
ceived tJieir l;isJiop, and upon whoai I hey are also 
de|jendeiit for the consecration of tlii-ir prieiils. 
Their churches contain, except tlie cross, no symbols 
nor pictures, Tlieir liturgy is similar to tlie Syrian, 
and tile Synnn langria^ is u^ed in it, \V'hen the 
Portng^ue^e o*Tnpietl tlie East Indies, the Roman 
C'atiioiic clerp7 endeavoured to subject tlie Christians 
of Siiiiit Thomas to the government of tJie |K>pe. 
The archbishop of lioa snecee«Jed^ in 1590, in jier- 
simding" them to stilMuit^ and form a part of Im dio- 
cese. They were obliged U» rem>unc*e tlie Ne^itorian 
faith, adopt a few catliolic ceremonief, and oWy a 
Je^it, wiio became a bishop, Bot, after tlie i*artih 
ffuese were supplanted l>y tiie Dutch on die coast of 
Mftbbar, tim tjnum of the Chr4stintis of Saint 
Thfunas widi tlie Roman church ceased^ and dtey re- 
tnnieil to their old fumiM. At present, tliey are, un- 
der die British povcnmient, free from aiiy ecclesias- 
tical restraint, and fonn amon^ themselve'* a kind of 
fc|iiritual repuhlic, under a Ijuslmp chusen by tlleiii> 
ficKes, and in w^hich the priests and eldei-s adminiitn' 
lustice, usoig exooiiimunicadon m>:i m* ,m^ of punbli- 
nienl. In their political reluiiou^ u> ihe native*, 
diey belong to the eiass of Alum, or nohility of t>N.' 
second ranV, areEdlorwed to rideim eleplimits.timllo 
carry on c<immeree and agricnlture, instead of pmc- 
tisinjEj meclamica! tra<^pi», like tlie lower chivies. 
Travellers describe them as very ignorant, but, at 
the ssuae time, of very gtHxl morab. 

Cll mSTI A NSA N D ; a gjnveniment and hishopric 
ofNonray, occupy ine the S* W. part of tJie coaatry. 
The popalation t>f dn^ division cjf the kin^ioin is es- 
diiiated at 134,000; srpairt> miles, ItfiiY). Thougfi 
*uie of die mo!it fertile parts of the conn try , tlie crfiiin 
prwliieeti b not udeqiuite to the ronsiimption of the 
iuLibitants, and Ejain is tlierefore one of die f'hief 
importjs. The inhnUtimts are principally employed 
In tlie fisheries and in cuUing trees. Timber fairms 
the chief article of their export.— The capital is also 
called C'AriMtiansandt and Is situated oa the 8. eetoL 
The streets ire broad axiid straight, and the bouses 
have extensive gardens. U i^ considered as the 
fourth town in the kiiigdnui. It contains about 5000 
inliftbitnnts. I Ls harlxmr is one of the laest in Norway. 
It derives S4ime support fruni the trade in dmlier, Init 
dejiejids chiefly on the repair of vessels wliich put in 
tliere tti refit. Lon. 8- 3' E.; lat. 6S» 8' N, 

f;HlllSTlANS4>K, or ERT-HtJLM ; a ^oiip of 
islands, in the Baltic, belon^np to Deimiark, iianied 
from die chief island, which has a laucbfretiticjite^i 
jTort, a light-house and a aiistle ; Ion. 14^ 4V E, ; i»U 
u5- 13 N. 

CHRISTINA, queen ofSwedcn, bom Dec. 9. 1680, 
daughter of Gustavaa Adolphns and the princes 



Marta EUonore of Hrandcnbiirff , was distingui^ied Rv 
Ijeauiy, and taste for the Uljeral arts, tiusiaviis, wjio 
beheld la Chriidiua the oidy sypi^t^rt ot his dnnwe, 
took the prvatest care of lier etlucation, which was* 
conducted in a masculine uiaiuier, iShe was iiisLruct- 
ed in all the (tckiices adapted to Improve her mind 
Btal strengthen her cliaracter. A tier the deatli of 
Gu«tavus/at Lutzen, in lt^2, the stateihgeiU'ral at*- 
pointed guardians to tlie qneen ClirLstina^ tlien bat 
MX years old. These were, the ft\'e iiighest oUlcer^ 
of the crown, w!io were intrusted^ at die sbibc tijac, 
with the administration of tite kingdom. The eiiu- 
csition of Chri>tiiia was tontinued arrordintf to die 
plan of Gnstavus Adolplnis. Ei*dowed wiUi a lively 
ijuacfinaticn, a ^ood memory, and lincoiamon intelli- 
gence, she ijiatle the most rajjid prtJgress. Site leimi- 
tti the ancient lansfuajiTes, historyj geoiirapliy* jkiIi^ 
tics, and renounretl the pleasures of her a^e in « infer 
to devote herself eotirely to study. Slie alrc»ady be- 
trayed those peculiarities whidi chanu^tericetl her 
whole life^ and which were, perhaos, as much die 
congeqiieFtee of her edufiition as of Wr natural dis- 
position. She did n^ like to appear in tlie female 
dress, made long journeys on fi*ot or on horselinck^ 
and debght4Ht ui the fati^ruesand even the dangers of 
the chase. l5liesiibmittf3 reluctantly lo the customs 
of the court, aiteniately treating diose who sur- 
roimded her with die (greatest finailiarity and witli 
liaughtiness or commanding dignity, tshe honourt tl 
tile chancellor Oxenstiem as a iadier, ami leaniitl 
frtnu liini the art of governing. She soon showed in 
tite as^mbiy of the states, a maturity of uiwUrstaitd* 
injpr whi^-h astonislied luT ruardkins. hi i64"J, the 
suites-generul proposed to ner to take the ndministni- 
lion into her own hands ; Imt slie excused herself on 
llie ground of her youth. Only tw o years afUsr, ilie 
took upon herself tlie goveriunenl. A great taletit 
for business , and great Annness of purpose, distliv 
guished lier first steps. She tcrimuiated die war 
with Denmark^ l>egun in I64i, and obtauied seveml 
provinces by the treaty concluded at Bronisebni, in 
1645. iSlie tlien, contrary to the atlvice of Uxen- 
stieni, wlio ho|>ed to gain^ by ttie contiimance of the 
war, still grejiter advtuitages for Swetleii, laboured to 
re-e^tabli^ pence in ( tennany, in order to be able to 
devote herself unlnterryptedly to die sciences and the 
arts of peace, Cliristina was fitted, by her talents 
and t!ie circunistances in wliich she was placed, to 
pUiy die most distinguislied part in die North of 
Kurope,aml, for some time, seemed sensible of tiie 
charms of her lof^y station. On many occ^ajiions slie 
iimintained the dignity of her crown and the honniir 
of her country. France, Spain, Hollaml, and Eii|f- 
Innil soaght her friendsliip. She promotixl com- 
merce by wis^e legislation, and patroniaed the learned 
and literary institutions, 'the mtion was devoteti It* 
lftfr,.and r«*|4>icetl to see the daughter of Gtistavus at 
tile head of the gnvenunent, sunoumled by genemis 
and statesmen formed liy tlmt great pnuce. It was tlie 
universal wish diat tlie queen should choose a has- 
l»and ; but her love of imleperdeiic^e rendered her 
averse to such a connexion. Among tlie princes 
who su(h1 tor her hand, her cousin, Chzu'lesC^ustavus 
of Deuxponts, was di£>tiiiguished ftrr his iiiiei%«lict^ 
noble character, and extensive knowledfa. Sfce de- 
clined his offer, Imt induced tlie states general, «i 
1749 to designate him for her sucx'es^ir. fn 1G50, she 
caused hers^f to W crowned^ with grcsi pomp, and 
widi die tide of /dtig. From ttial tiine, a str&lng 
rJiange in her conduct wait perceptible. She iie< 
gUt'ted her ancient ministers, and listened to the ad* 
V ii-e of ambitious favoarite^. Tntrigues and Ijase pas 
sitms succeedevt to her lijrtner noble and useful views. 
I'he public treasure xvus sqiuuidered with extrava- 
gant profusion. DL-ttinctions were conferred U].iaii 
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the. ymlesen'mff* ami jealfiusy iiroJiicjHl murraurs, 
cofDplakitH^ una luitiotis. Iii Uii» ^tate of couriision, 
the i^ueeii d«M.-lanHl lier iiiUfitbii of ulxlicatiiig (he 
crown. Tlif oUI miiiist<^rs, liiinouriiig tlw mniitJry 
uf Gustavus Adolfjljiis, reiaon^tnittii m Uie Jitrojipti^st j 
temiBf and, above nil, OxeuMtieni exprfsstnl liimi^t'lf { 
tvith so miirh eiif rfjy, tJiat llie qweeii desistod frum 
Jifr resolution* Slie now pmsjifd witli niiire iMinnfss 
l\w retns of gu\prmai^nif and dissip/ilixl, fur a tim«, 
til© cloiuls wTilch h»d iJorkciiPil her Ihnnw. She oc- 
cupU'd hpfst^lf n^aiii witJi study, Ixjuolit p?iiiJtmnrs* 
idihIiiIs^ nijiiiu!>cripts, lK>oks, maiiilainetf a rurre^puiid- 
ciM;e witli many leani<*d men, imd m\\l&\ sevtr»i 
to li*r cmiTt. Descartts, iimtiiis, Salnuutiiis, Bo* 
4'Jiart, Htiet, Chovn*aii^ Nauiif*, Vossin?*, Conring, 
Meib^Jim, flp|>eared in Stockholm, and tJif quw'^n voti- 
verswl familiarly with tijem mi iittrary and phiioso- 
phk-al sulijects. Anumg the Ik+'mry a in use men ts 
wlikrh *ihe iijiiti*d with serioiia studies, was the (irt- 
cian douce, ^vhidi slie caiii*eii to Ije exhiljlLed by 
Mfiboiu (q. V.) and Naudie, But new troubhs oc- 
cum'd J mid ihe conspiracy of M*^v*inius tliniHiti'tied 
not only tin* ftivonriie* of the queen, Imt die queen 
herself. Chrislina, who lovetl wlmtever wa« yncom- 
resumed Jier detenninatiun to rt^ign tli« 



In 1<»S4, at the affc of twenty-nine, she assendded tfrie 
stales^Mieiul at Upsal, and, lu tlitir pre!jeuce, hud 
itsA &B msiiiim or roynlly, to suriTuder tlieui into 
the hawls of fJiince Charh-ij Ciystnvus* She reser%e<i 
lu bertelf a ^.^rUiin iuronie, entire indejx^ndeiice, ajid 
liiU povrex over her univ. and household. A few 
da»yi tiller, she left S^'eden, and went through Deu- 
rnvrtk and Germany lo Hrusseb, where she made a 
pnbhe ^ntry. and reiruiined for some time. There 
tslne imule a M»rret pmlession of tlie t'atliolic religion, 
which she afterwards publicly I'Diifirnif^l iii ljt»^prm:k 
— a step which excited great astouLsliment* uml of 
the raohes of whicli notliing certain is known. Chrijt- 
liua went from Inspnick to Home, which she ejiteretl 
<KD horse-back, iai tJie costume of an Atfuizon, wilh 
CTPat poinp. When tile jjcipe Alexander Vlf. con* 
finned lier, slie udopLed tlie symame of A/eixandrtt. 
l?ilie visited tlie monnmentn of tlie eity, ajid littentive- 
ly exiuuiued every tliiug whidi coultl awaken histori- 
cal recollections. In 1(j5Ij, she visitetl I'raiice, and 
remained at Foiilainehleaii, at Cotttpiei^ie, where tlu' 
COUft WU) tlien held, nut I at Vans, Her dn\s!i nxid 
nuUMWrv prudufCCHl au unfiivouriibfe impr4^>i^ion, hut 
her talents and knowletice were geneniliy a^^tmli'ed. 
Slie oflertnl in m^iate between l-nmce and Spaui ; 
hut Maiariu derliimt the olTer, aurl soceeedeii in ac- 
crkraUng her dcfutiltire from France lujiler various 
preliexts. In tJie following year, she relnrued. This 
second residence ui Frant^ was rendered remarkable 
hy tli« t*Tte<'ntion of her gmnd ecjuery, Moimldesi-hi, 
yrbo buA enjoyed her enlire con&ileuce, hut whom&lie 
MOiSfd of treitsoii, Ihis net of vengeance^ tliough 
defended hy l^eiliiiitz, k a isUiiu on the memory of 
(lirifitina. Tlte French court lestifieil its iiisplea*ture, 
and two montlis jw^sed liefore the queen showetl her- 
self pnhlicly iii Piiris. In lfi58, slie retiinie^l to 
Ropw, where she receivetl very Liiij>leasiiig news 
fnnu Sweden. 1 ler revenue mils not irajisuiittetl to 
}ht, iifid nohwly would make her advances. Alex- 
ander VH. reitevinl her frnni this embarrtis<ment by 
a pension of l*J.fXXl scodi (dollars). A her ihe ileatli 
ot Charles IjusUviis, in Ihlji), i\w queen made u visit 
to Sweden, under pretence of wisJiing to urrnnge 
hrr pmnte aflairs ; but it was sotin perceived tlint 
she hud oilier views. As tlie crowu-pnnce was very 
yotmr, the declared, that, in case of his death, »Jie 
should laT claim to tlie tlirone. This project was lui- 
f»voiu^hiy received, and she was conii/elli**! to sign a 
^mml act of abdicuiioD. Other nnph*asaut circuni- 




sLance!i induceil her to abaiiilon Siockttolcu. Stii» 
visitetl Sweden a second tune in iGGti, bitt reitfnie<l 
to Hauihurg wilhotit readfmg the capital* IttLviug- 
heartl that ihe pubiic exercise of her religion would 
not be allowed her. About tliis time, she aspired to 
the Polish crown, but tlie Poles took no notice of her 
wishes. Fjjioliy, she returned to Italy, where she 
passed the remainder tif her life, at Rome, in the cul- 
tivation of ihe arts and wience^. She foumletl an 
ncudeiiiy, collectiti vuluable mannsciipts, medak and 
paintings, and died, aher liaving experienced many 
vesBtions, April ly, lt>80. She was interred in tlie 
cbunf^h of St Peter, and the pope erected a morui- 
ment to her with a long inscrijition. She had a^keil 
only fur the^e few word^v; f'ixit ChriMtina ^uh0§ 
LXIIL Her priiudpal heir wa.s the cardiiml AlHK 
lini, her uitendBut. Her library was bought by pop«< 
Alexander V'llL, who placed UOO maniiscripLs oi llii!* 
collection in tlie \'atican, and gax e the rematmler of 
tlie bi>okj* to his family. Odescalchi, the nephew of 
Innocent XI. « pimhased tlie paiutingN and {aitiqui- 
ties. The duke of Orleans, regent of France^ 1x>ught 
a part of the paintings for yO,000 &cudi« in 173?^* 
The value of these collectioiis may be learned trnni 
tlie two works which give a de^riptiou of tlif«u«' 
irnnady, Havepcuiup's Nummop/tyfadum Reghu^ 
C/trisHnttt and the Mmeifm (idetaiicum. 

The lite of Christiua presents a series of inconsi^* 
tencit^ and contradictions : we see, on one j^ide, mag- 
nanimity, Ihiiikness^ mildness; on the oiiier, vaniiy/ 
.severity, revenge, and div^imulation. I ler knowledge 
of the world, her aciiteuess and penetration, dit^i not 
pn^sene lier 6"om visionary projects, from thedreunK 
of alchemy and astrology, and other illusions. She 
left some small works, in which her clmracler and 
nuinner of tliioking are perceptible, m\d which, for 
tiie most part, are coutnined in Archenhol^'s Mi^ 
moirs of tJiis princess (1751. 4 vols. 4to.). The m»- 
thenticity of the letters wliich appeared in lT«i3?, im- 
der her name, is not proved. 

CHRISTMAS, the ff^t of Christ's birth, was. ac-^ 
corduig to many critics, not celehrateil in the Brst 
centuries of the Christian church, us the Christmit ; 
usage, in general, was, to celehnitt^ the death of re 
uiarknble persons mdier tliau tlieir birtli. *lhe T 
of the martyr Stephen, and the massacre of the I 
cents at Betldehem, Imd l>eeu already long cele 
ed, when, peHkaj>s in op|iosiLioii to llie duL*trine of 
the Manichfeans respecting IJie birth of Uie Saviour, 
a fcijst was estnhlished, ui men 1017 of tliia event, tii 
the 4 til ceniury, lu tlie ijtli century, the Westcm i 
church ordered it to W celebmtetl for ever oil Umi i 
•lay iA tile old Roman feast of tlie birth of Sol, 
tlie "iiiih of December, though no informatioa 
specting ttie day of Christ's birth exiMed. In Uie ( 
Ettst, ChrisUnas was celehmted on tlie tith of Jmiu- i 
ary. From the gosj^l of St Luke, it was known tliut 1 
Christ was born during tlie night, and tlierefore di- 
vine senr'ice was^ perfonned in the night of Dec. 24 
25, from wliich circtimstaiice Chnstma^s is culled, iit j 
Gemian, fi'ahnnchi^^n^ i. e. Hcdy or Consecmted ( 
Nigi*iL The feasts of tlie martyr Stephen and tli» ( 
evangelist St John were untttnl witlt it, and a Heftit 1 
of three days*^ continuance was tliijs formed. lu tJie ( 
ecclesiastical year, tliis festival gives name to a p«u j 
riud extending from tlie first Sumlay of Advenl ti» ( 
the ft-ast of Fpipliany, Jan. ti. Some *ay tJioi Christ- I 
mas has always been celebrated in tlie clmnli. In \ 
the Catholic clinrclt, three miisfi^ are performe 
one at miiluiglit, one at daybreak^ and one in 
morning. In die tlreek and Roman churches, the 4 
manger, ihe holy family, &c.. are sometimes repre-^ 
sented at large. Some C(vuvent>» in Rnme, chMy^ 
tlie Fn^ncisciios, are famou-s for nttrut tlnjor tniDf SPll*i 
pie by such exlnbitions. The church cil£if^Uiii(rc#iij 
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lebfutes UiLa feast, as do Uie great body of European 
PmlestimtH, In die LiiiU'd istates^ it is little regard- 
ed, t'xcept by die Epist-oiJidmiis. 1 Ik* cystom ^( 
makit^k^ prpsf^uLs on Cliristinii^>HL've* l'^ derived from 
ail old beuilieii ii-sage, practisetJ at the ffw^t of the 
butli of Sol, or, ill Uemmiiy, oa tlie occnsiou of some 
feaist pccuHar to thui country (at least tlie Ititprechi 
seeius to have Juid such an ori{nriii) ; but it Ims be- 
come coniiecnitpil by Of^es^ and euntributes a p^n-at 
deal to make thi^ festiviil on iuti^rej^tii)^ event to la- 
milies. In the portii oftiermany, thts custom pre- 
vails aiost^ pervailiji|^ all the classes and relatioiu of 
iofietj. Ill Gcniiaii churcbi>s, sermons are delivertcl 
cm CbmtmB6-<*ve for the l)enefit of children, who at- 
teiHi, carrying each a little tBper. In tlie Ci.tliolit; 
rbunch, the 60icium pastartim is song, in which a 
cfaonn of chdilren resjxjnd to the priest. 

CHRISTOFHE, Henri, kin<r of Hayti, wiu bom 
Oct. a, 17u7, in tlie island of Grenada, as stated by 
soifie^ but, as odiers* say, in that of ist Christopher. 
Accortbng to the latter account, he was carried to 8t 
Domingo f at the age of twelve, !iold as a slave^ and 
employed by his new niaster in tlie lnisiiie.ss of a 
cook, which calling he exercise*! at the t npe. Otbei's 
relate that, after hsning serve^l in the Amerieoji war, 
and receiviul a vvumul at die siefjje of Savannah, be 
went to St Domingo, ami was employed on tlie plan- 
tatiuu of LimoiMule, in the capiicity of an overseer, 
whejTt-ijt he displayed his cliaracteristic severity. Frtitii 
tlie commencement of tlie tioubles amon^ tlie blacks, 
he took a dwiiletl nart in favour of independence^ 
and sig^naliieii liimself by bin energy, boldness and ac- 
tivity, In many bbiody tngagemenLs. Toussnint-Lou- 
verture, the acknowledged diief of the blacks, at 
len^tli gave him theconimis«.ionof bngadier-genenil, 
aiuf employed him to suppress an in*iurrectioji head- 
ed by hk nephew Moyse. Ihi^ object was speedily 
accomplished by Cbnstophe, who noide himself mas- 
ter of tlie person of Moyse, ajid Micceeded hun as 
Ifovemor of tlie province of tlie Norllu The ex<"cu- 
tion of Moyse excited new Lroubtes at the Cape, 
whidh tile activity and intrepidity of Christojilie com- 
pletely sutjpre>seil. Me commuiulMl tliere in 180*^, 
vrlieti Lei'lerc arrived with a French army, destin***! 
for llie so bj ligation of the Negroids, Most of tliem. 
di'ceived by tlie pmmises of Leclerc, at first gave 
way to hi^ designs *, hot Des^ilint s and Christophe 
resisted frwn the bewimiing, mid wer« deeliired out- 
laws. Christophe was compelled to make his peace, 
but resumed anna again uinm the perfichous seiiure 
of die pi*rs<in of 'ioussaint. 11 le climate aided the 
heroic efforts of Dessaliues and Christophe, and, at tlie 
close of 1805, tliere was no longer a French force in 
Hayti,— for so tlie Island was now denominate<l by the 
hisurgent chiefs. During the sliort-lived government 
of Dt^vsalines, Cbrislojiilk^ wa?* genenii-in -chief of tlie 
Ilaytiaii anny ; iind, being Uie senior officer, and 
most distinguisbwl among the blacks, jxissesscd, of 
course, powerful claims to siucceed him in authority. 
But the popularity of Fetioii iii the SouLti balanced 
thttt of Christophe in the North. In February, 
1807j an asseiiibiy convcniHl at the Cape apj^wjinled 
Chrislophe president ftir hli? of Uie state of llayti; 
iud, about Ijie &ame time, a repiddicwasorganizeilat 
Fortnfto-Prtnce, witli retion at iu head. A civil war 
between the two cliiefe ensued, but dki not prevent 
CluTstophe from taking judicious measures to establish 
publk! order in the teiritory which he governed, lie 
orgaDtted the administnition, the tritjmmls, the ma- 
rine, aiid tlie nmiy, made suitable regulations for the 
©Jicoiu^agemcnt of agriculture, commerce, atid other 
brai*ches of industry among hLs people, nnd, by liL^ 
energy, attaineil Uie most da tiering results. His 
military force was placed on a respectable footing, 
ajid his finances were brought into a fiatirliliing 



C43tidition. He constructe^l fortifications, and waa 
emibled to set tlie French nl defiiim'e. Following 
die example of Napoleon, Avhom he imitated, lie 
abolislietl Uie republican fonns, Mwrcb 2H, 1811, and 
was proclaimeil king of Huyti, by tJie name of Henri 
I. Vhe dignity and title were made hereditiiry m 
his family ; a hereditary nobility was created, to give 
lustre mid strength to tlie new uistitutions, witlf en 
appropriate order of knighthocHl ; and, to completo 
tlie iniJlation of feudal sovereignties, he was solemnly 
crowned at tlie Cape, J luie ii, ISlif, widi the cere- 
monit*s customary in turope. He also sought to 
perprtunte his name by tlie cfimpilation of Uie Code 
Henri — a digest founded ujion the Cotie NapoieoHf 
but not sendely copied. Un die contrary, it was 
jiiiliciously fldaptCHl to the situation of Ilayti. In 
1813, some cases of defoction occurred among his 
subjects, which tended to exasperate tlie violent ami 
suspicious temper of Christophe, and prompted him 
to impolitic acts of crueltyp hi 1814, he and Pelion 
suspended hostilities, not by a formal agreement, hut, 
a*i it were, by tacit consent. For several years in 
siicee<ysion, after tliis, die eftbrls of die French to re- 
gain their aiilhority in tlie bland gave a new turn to 
Uie policy of Cliristophe^s government, i le constant- 
ly refusett to hear any proposition from the ex-colo- 
nists, short of an acknowledgment of the uncpialtfied 
independence of tlie island ; and he adopted Uie most 
decided in**asures to C(ninteruct tlie attempts made by 
France. Besiile his military pre|jaralions for defence 
agfiinst nggTession, he multiplied, tlinmgh the agency 
of the i>r*ss, writings calculated to rPiider tlie viewg 
of Uie ex-colonists othous, and to maiiitnin tlie spirit 
fif indejiendence among the emuncipatetl blacks. To 
further the same olyect, he conceived, and, at one 
period, seriously set al>i>ut effecting, the plan of sub* 
slitnting U»e English language in die bland in place 
of the l-Vench ; his intercourse with Uie Knglbh and 
American merclumts having com nuuiicated to him a 
jmrtiality for Uieir language. This proje*^ entered 
into a system of genend emicaUon, whicii he devi^ 
for the Haytians. 'lliings continued to prticeed in 
tlib way until Uie deaUi of Tetion. in 1818, and tlie 
accession of Boyer. Discontents liad increased, 
meonwhile, amonef the siibjecls of Christophe, who 
contrasted the niial and easy rule of Boyer with Uie 
iron despotbin under whicli ttiey gnwine*! ; and Uie 
army itself was ripe for a change. liiMtrrection be- 
gan among the garris*ui of 5^t Marc, which miidnied 
ui a Uxly, killed Uie governor of the town, and sent 
a deputation to lioyer, sigiiilying their desire to join 
the republic. Boyer hastily assenibletl a force of 
1 fi^OOO men , and marcheil to the support of Uie in- 
surgent garris^in. At Uiis time, Christ uuhe vm% con- 
fined, by iMnes«, in his flirtiftt^ palace oi irans Souci, 
where he commonly residetb Ihe insurrection soon 
spread to Uie Ca|.>e, where Richaril, due de Marma- 
lade, and one of the first djgnitiiries of die kingdom, 
proclainwd the aliolition ofroyalty at the head of the 
troops. Tile f'iite of Christophers army, conifiosing 
his guanl of aljoiit 1500 men, continued faiUiful to 
him fur a while, but, when inarched up toojtpose the 
insnrffents frrmi the Cape, joined with the latter in de- 
numiSiig the deposition of Cliristophe, IVreeiving his 
aise to &♦ desperate, and resolve* I not to gratify Uie in- 
surgents by Ijecoming their prisoner, Christophe shot 
himself widi a iustol, Uctolier 8, lB"d?0. His corpse 
rHmaineil exposed several days on the highway, nnd 
his eldest son was massacnd ; but Boyer protect*ii 
his witlow jjnd tla lighters from hijury, anil enabled 
them to retire to Eorope in the possession of a con»- 
petent fortune. A large treasure was found in fort 
Henri^ which Christophe liad amassed from tl»e cus- 
toms on merchandise. His palace was dismantled by 
the populace, who seemed to take pleasui-e in do- 
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filling wluit liful cohI l}wm f^ much loll to construct. 
'HiiLs i^ndt^l u n*ie[ii, froin m hkh tlie frJeiiiLs of the 
blacks aiuicipatttl mui'li^ and witJi fujlice, t'hri?ito- 
pfic^s polity was proliality ljt^tu»r ealculjile<l tlian tlmt 
of PetRMiajitl Boyer tt» pdvnnce (Jie prosptTity of Hiiy- 
li. AgrietilUin^ and coiiimtrt^c floiirislii^d under him, 
mid declinfnl in^^ler tlie Juttf^r ; but, ]ii? goviTiiiiiHit 
Ijfing pnTrly a niiliUiry dpsjKjti-sm, in wJucli he liimself 
WTis every tJun^j, uml the wishes of his fwople were 
totiilly dis*re|^ardtHt, th(> adinini^Lratioii degmeroifd 
hn.o a system of tyranny whidi provi-d iiisnpfHDrtabK'. 
{Jh AVpi-o/., IStl ; Fnmktiiis Hat/d ; Mala, //«r. 
irf7/rty/r.) 

C H RISTOPH ER, dnke of W»rtemb**rg, mm of the 
wi.sest ruk'rs meniUmfHl in hlslory, was bum in 1515. 
His youtii wns a cxiasUmt scene of ndverjiity* Wlwn 
he wjis hiiL lonr years olil, the confefierateti Siiabiiin 
cities expelled his fjiLlier, tlie tliiki' of Win lend jerg, 
frum Ills donniiions, and ei.old Uiedtikt'dnin to An^tfiu, 
Cfiri.stofiher was brfTiitj*ht to Vienna^ and was liardly 
tiRvetl by Ids tntor^ Tyflemi, from tlie hfiiids of the 
Turks, when that r iiy was Ix'sieged by Solytniin, He 
Wtts a &e<'aiul tinn' |)rew^rvtHl fmm captivity, by the 
same individniil, in I53!f, when Charles W intcfided 
to bury tiis jierson and his claims on Wurtendierg in 
a S|iaiiish i'onvt»nt. Christopher had t)een eonveyeil 
almo^it to the fnnitiers of Spniii, when he fletl^ and 
safely reachenl Bavaria, the chike of whirh was his 
uncle, and, together witti Philip of Hesse» now cMrn- 
nienced u wiur ngtiinst Anstria, to compel her to rt*- 
sjo^ her claims on \\ iirteinberff, Francis L snppiiH 
til em with mfniey to nury cm Uie contest. The tml- 
tle of Lanfen, in 1J34, restored the fiitherof Christo- 
pher to tlie |j[overnmeiit of U'in"teralH»rg. Cln-isto- 
pher hiueielf, whom his fatJter dii^iikeii, went into 
the French service* After eis^ht years, he was re- 
adied. In 1550, his lather died ; but he could not 
consider himself securely possessed of the dukedom 
until 155^, when he uumediittety begun to devoU- 
himself in every way to the improvement of bis sol>- 
ject^. He re-t-stabliihBd tlie Lutheran religion, wIimIi 
hiul tieen prt>hibited in tlie interregmun, and, m so 
doing^, gratified tlie wishes of his subjects. Uiil he 
did not appropriate tlie possessions of convents, and 
other ecclesJasUcal estBl>lishments, to himself, as so 
many or mosl of the Protestant princes did, but fonn- 
eil of them a great fuftd, calletl the ffUtrifmftergian 
cAmitA /rno/jer/y, to lie ii>i'd for sup|>]\ia£( ilie wants 
of tlie church, and tor odicr beneficent purposes. 
The Wurtembergifin cimsier achonlM^ for tlie etlonition 
<jf yomiff cler^^ynieii. MJid the gfi-eai ttieological seiiii- 
imry at fubingen, aj'e h»s work. He improved the 
schools so, Ibot e<hication in WnrteinWr**:, even at tlie 
present time, is, perha|»*» in a more Aiimrishin^ stjite 
than tn any other ]iurt of the world. Ht* extended 
the liberties of his subjects, nml established a civil 
code, which still exists. At the stinie Imie, he was 
eontiniiuily attentive to the state of Europe. Tlie 
fiite of Protestaiitiiifli in tienuany wtls a suhject in 
which he took ^at interest. He liad an iiitervievr 
with Catliarine of Medim end the Gnises in or»ierto 
ullevmte Uie fiite of llie Hti^teiiots, and contrilnited 
much to tlie reli^^kHM peace at Auj»sburg^ in l5o5. 
He endenvoiircdJ to unite the Proteitamt princes of 
Germany, luid wasintjiisteil witli many his:lily honoiir- 
»hle oommise>ions by tJte empire. He niletl eighteen 
TMn, Wld ditnt in December, 151)8 ; Ixit lives still in 
lite memory of the iH^ple of VViirtetid»erj, who tv- 
g^nl him as the nKnkd of a nder. J. C. Pfister has 
^^\\ ^,,.,,.-;>^ t .►.,. I ►:. rf Christopher. 

; n splint whose name and 
** V (wit whi>M! hi^^tory is little 

l^ » iiMortrii u> linve Wvn n iiativ e of Syriaor 

f ' ' iii oimtiacd by St Baby l«s , btslioj » of A n- 

lippb^ftDtl peteivedTthiB crown of mnHyntoin. in Asia 



Minor, about die middle of Oie third centuiy. 
lies of iiirn are found in sevt'ml places, priiieipnllv I 
Spain. The Kasteni church i elebrates his festival <| 
the 9th of May j tlie Westeni, on the S5th of Ju 
His intercession was fiariictdarly scni|Thtinthe tiraei 
tile pliifriie . CJ^ratopher^ or CA rUtophei, h teni 1 1 y mcfl 
bearer of ChrisL He is represented as a giiuit, 1m 
inof die child Jesus upon his sijouklere through the ! 
w^hich rtfers to a leifend of this siunt. The 
Chnstoplier of Hemmlin^ is one of the ioest 
lures in die giillery of Uoisseree (q. v.). 

CHRISTOPHER, Sr (commonly called St KiU's] 
an island in the We^t IiKlies, belonging to Gr 
BritJiin, discovert^] by Columbus in 14:13, about i 
tf'en If dies in leno^h, and, in genera 1^ alxnit four j 
brenidth, hat towiinls the eftstem extremity noc mc 
titan tlirf^e. Between that part and the rest of 1' 
island Ls a strip of land three nitle^ in length, wh 
does not measure half a mile across. "Ihis isf 
contains 43,7J?ti acres, of which aUjut 17,000 i 
are appropriated to tlie growth of sugar, and 
to 2^stunige. As sugar i% the only ciuDmodily-^ 
any consecpience that is niised, except the necc» 
articles of tood, and a little fx>tton,it is prolmble i 
nearly one half of the whole island is unfit lor i 
vation. The Ulterior part af the country 
imleed, of many rn^gTetl precipices and barreji i 
tains. Of these the lottiest is mount Misery (« 
dently an extin^jritislied vnlcfmo), wluch rises 371 
feet in perpendicular heiglit from tlie se«. The ^ 
nersil aver.ige pnxiiice ot sugar for a series of years J 
tti,0(X) tioi;sheads of siiiteen cwt. . which, as c 
only of the whole cane land, or 8^)0 acres, l&.a 
ally cut (the remiiinder being young cimes)jh 
nearly two hogsheads of sixteen cr^n. per acre i 
wlioJe of the hi ml in rii^e canes. This Island fs t 
viiled into iiLim parishes, and contJtins fixtr 
and hamlets, viie. Bassi^terre, the preient CBfMl^ \ 
it was fonnerly that of the Frencli, contiinia 
Hm honses, Sandy I'oint, Old Rood and De 
< M tin se, ihe two first are ports of entry, estj 
l)y law. The fortifications consist of ChllHes Ffl 
and Brimstone Hill, Ixrtii near Sandy Point, 
Ijatteries at liasseterre, one al Fiff-tree Hay, 
at E\dme(to Point, and some snialler ones of nog 
importance. Population, in ISjJS — I, accordteg I 
Humlioldt, 2a,fVK>, of whom 3500 were free pt^rsM 
and 19,500 slaves. UJIicial value of impufts And I 
ports : — 

Imparts. 

. ^53,(111 , , 

lat. 17- IH' K, 

OF IRON, 
STEIN, is a niinera! substance 
terest, as affofxlingoiie of die lu- . . 
able jiigments in tlie arts. U is tbiui' 
grains and imperfectly cryvtalliied m^ 
ally in rec^ular rxlalievlral cry^tah^ its priinary k»rtife^ 
of a black colour, a sliiniuflr antl somewhat 
lustre. 1 1 scratches glass, is opaqne^ and lift 
cificpravity of 4.03. Accordin|r Ik» Va 
of i nrnce consists of 43 chromic acid, 94.7 1 
iron, 20,3 aliunine, stlex t. But dieniMta, ^ 
present day, consider the ciimtne in tliis 
the state of an oxide, and not of an HCtil ; I 
the minemi is now more correctly i 
ftTrii^iuows Giiffe nf eArome. It ia 
abiuKtonce in Mary hi ltd, at Ute Bmm Idlls^ ] 
mon\ and is container! in » steotitie 
n»ck- It also occurs in small qunntittesfti i 
other places in tlie ignited Suites, and has 
culitii»s in other c<nmtries. 

CHROMATIC, in mn&ie; one of the ilitv# aa 
cient genera — dimoiiic, cltromatic and «idu 
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TliG wonl chrmHtttic luis bc^ii miflptisi, m it Is be- 
Jievftl, betyiuse UicGrii*eks wtre in Uip halwt of tlpsig^ 
imting Uih geiiiis by charaetcr^^ of various cciloiirs, or, 
ns &<mie say, Wciiu^ the chpjinatic genu* is a meaii 
l>ptween Ltjie other two, as colour is a mean between 
while tm^ blaek (tliis seems \n 1m* a very pf>op explarta- 
lion) ; «r,liLstty, IjecJiiise the rliroinatk' ^enus» by its 
Fejnil^nes, varies and emljellUIies tiie dintoiiie, tJius 
producing an effect siwiilarto tJiat of colouring. In 
modem music, the worrl chromatie simply means 
n succession *>f semitones, ascending or descending. 
I'htui die expressions chmmatie aemittme (the inteTtral 
which is found lietween any givcji note and tluit 
«iame note nii?fed by a sliarp or loweJ'ed by £t flat), 
vhrmnaiic scale ^ chromatic modulaiionj ore teJins in 
use, 

c:HItQ>rE ; tfie name of a metals which * combin- 
ed with oxygen so as to be in the state of an acid, 
was discoverwJ by Vauc|ueiiii, in an ore of leiul from 
Siberia, This metal has since lieeii found combined 
with iron in America^ and at I'list, one of the Shet- 
land hivs.. It jippears al-««o to be tJie colouring prin- 
ciple of die ememld and the ruby, and has received 
lis name fi^ui its itrop^rty of assoming brilllint col ours 
in the combinatlom into which it enters. Chrome, 
wliich lias hitherto Iw-en pmcured in very small quan- 
tities, owing to its powerful iittnic^tion for oiygen, 
may l>e ohtiuned by mixiiig the oxMJe of chrome with 
cliarcoal, and exjMislng the mixtupc to the mavt in- 
tense heat of a smith 's forge. It i» brittle, of a gray- 
i.sii-white colour, and very infasihle. Its specific gra- 
vity is 5-9. Clironn' miites with oxygen in tlnve 
proportions, forming two oxides luid one acid. The 

rtoxide is of a green colour, exceedingly infusible 
, itself, liut with Wrax, or vitreous substar*ces, it 
melts, and commnnieatesto them a beautiful emerald- 
gn*en colour. The protoxide h employed at tlic maim- 
factory of Sevres, in France, to give a fine deep- 
green to the ereimel of porcelain. It is applied 
without a flux, and melted witli the enamel, Chro- 
mi'" acid, however, is tlic motit important of the 
compounds fonned by this metal along with oxygen. 
It is usually prejjifireil for chemical purposes by mix- 
ing solutions of nitrate of Ixirytes aod cJimmate of 
potnsli, and digesting the chronmte of barytes that is 
formed in dilute sulphuric acid, TliLs al>siracts Uie 
iKirytes^ and the chromic acid is procured, by eva- 
fKjration, in crystals of a fine ruhy-red colour. It Ls 
very soluble in water, has a sour, metallic taste, and 
jdl tlie cliHTacters of a strong acid. It combines 
with tJie alkalies, earths andmetidUi; oxidej<i, forming 
salLs, many of which liave very ridi coloiu^. The 
alkulijie *:hromntes nre soluble and crystallizable. 
'ritey are of a yellow or reii colour, die neutnd 
* hromatea lietng commonly yellow, and the bi-diro- 
inates, rt^l or deep orange. The beat known of 
tJiese is tlie bi-i"liromiite of potnsli^ whicla is one of 
tJie most splendid, and, at the same time, one of the 
most u^fui salts. The manner in wMdi it is fonu- 
ed is as follows : — ^Cliromate of iron, or rather fer- 
ruginous oxide of cJironie, rednced to fine jjowder, h 
mixed with Imlf its weight of nitrate of potash, and 
Ilea ted sirojigl y for an hour or two in cnjcibles. The 
resulting nwxsses are dien repented I y digested with 
viiter, and the coloured lit|uids, whicJi are slightly 
alkaline, saturated with nitrit" acid, and roncentrateii 
by evaporation, till no more cJ7stiils of nitre can be 
obtained from tliejo. The yellow liquid, lieing now 
set asiik" for a week or two, dejH>sits a copious crop 
of cryslAU, wliose form Ls tluit of a four-sided prism, 
terminated by dihe<iral summits. Their colour is an 
intense lemon-yeJlow, with a slight sluide of ormtgCj 
l(X> parts of water at GO dissolves abuut forty-eight 
Ikirts; but boiling water dissolves abiK'st miy quan^ 
tity. Its solution in wil«r decompo^s rooit of die 
n. 



metnllic salts ; those of mercury, of a fine ret! ; cop- 
per and iron, ofaretUlisli brown; stiver, dark re* 1, 
and leiui , of a l>i^utiful yellow colour, now much nst-d 
as a pigment, imder the name of chrome tfdiow. 
Chrome yellow Ls largely manuftictured in tlie United 
State-s, at Baltimore, near which place is fl^und one 
of the most remarkable depo-sits of femiginous oxide 
of ciirome in tlie world. I'he process consists in 
adding a hotution of acetate of lead (or sugur of le^id) 
to tile rough solution of chromate of potash, from 
which tfie nitrate of potash has been just separated 
by cTystollimtion. The ocetnte of lead is added aa 
long as any sediment fulls. The liuuid is then fdter- 
etl, Einil Llie yellow precipitate len on the filters, 
driinJ for sale. 

CHROMIC ACID, See Chrome. 

CH 110 NIC (from vf i*#< , time) ; a term applied to 
diseases which are ofltmg dumtion,otKl mt^tly with- 
out fever. It is nsetl in opfiosition to die term acufe^ 
which is applied ImjIIi to a pungent fmtii, und to a 
disease wluch is sttended with violent symptoms^ 
termiimtes In a few linys, and is attended with dan- 
ger On the other hand, a ehronic disease is slow in 
its progress, and not so generally dan|ferous. 

CHHONICLE, strictly s|*aking, is a history di 
gested according to the order of time. In this sense. 
It diiiera but little from unnah. The temi is mostly 
nsetl in reference to tfie old histori<»s of nations, writ- 
ten when they were comparatively rude. Chronicles 
l>elong to the sources t>f history, and many have been 
handed down from early ages ; for instance, the two 
books of tlie Chronicles of the Ileljrews, whicti be- 
long to tlie Old Testament, \V ith miuiy nations, 
sncJi chrfuiicles were written imder the authority of 
government ; and priests, beuig tlie only men of learn- 
ing among imcidtivated tril>es, were intrusted with 
this ofltee. In the early Christian ages,also, rlergy- 
mtai were genemlly tlie authors of tlie chronicles; 
e, g.,Eusebius, bishop of Ciesarea, collected from 
other historical works bis Chronicle of ancient his- 
tory. H ieronymas of Stridon tron&Iated it uito Latin, 
in tlie fourdi century, and otliers continued it Mnny 
historical works of tlie Byzantines (q. v.) are also 
chronicles. We midit mention, likewise, the A lex* 
andrine chronicle {Lhronieon paschaff), published by 
Du Fresne j also the chrfmieles written by monks, 
particularly by tlie diltFent Benetlictines, in the mid- 
dle ages, some of which embraced the whole history 
of the world, from its beginning to their own time 
(as tlie Chronicle of Rhegino, of (Jtto of Freisingen, 
^c.) ; others, the hlst^iry of a c<'rtain periwl (as Luit^ 
prnnd^s History uf his Time, from 891 to 94(5). or of a 
single nation ( as the History of the Franks, by (m- 

fory of Totirs ; tluit of the Londjarrls, by Fanlusi 
>inconus ; the English Chronicles, by Stow, &c.), or 
the history of single provinces, cities, and institutiona 
(us the Chnmicle of tJie Abliey of St Denis; tho 
Clironicle of Cnhjgnt^) ; iilso tlie history of individuals 
(as Kginhnrd's History of Charlemagne), and of single 
events. They have been piiblLshed partly in large 
collections (for uistance, Scripiores Herum Germani- 
eantm)f and, until the 13Lh and Htli centuries, were 
mostly written in l.iitin. Of many of them the au- 
tliors nre not known. In diis case, tliey are called 
after tlie place where Uiey were written or where 
tliey were fomid. 

These chronicles l»ear the impression of their tirTJ*% 
disphiying the ignonwce ami crethiliiy of their 
autiiors. ;^iid aboandiiig in rchgioiis and moral reflec- 
tions. We must admii, in their favour, however, that 
they are not filletl witli political dL*i(|uisitinns nuil 'su- 
perficial reasoning, of which moileni hlHtones afloid 
*-o many instances. The chronicles of die middle 
jigea were not written with the purpose of soppojl- 
ing certiun prindples^ but generalty give simple facts | 
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sSi!7 a; 3r.i: c^-si. n ti^» ^ie :*s5-; ■ c li* ■>i»c :»- 

w»x :r:sc s: slyJl - : "i* -wri^rt "»tj:- ire»- frcct --:#^= : 
aar: ▼* -tx:! ay. frini *T;itn«i^if . iLkU .z^j "« .-^i 

^ '^ ''±r:ciM.jen :< :z* EJ«itij«- t£*-5w ▼* 

CHRi/NvDiSnCH. Cr:kOyi>:-RAM : a Ter» 

ber 1S», r. » JfE-* Bsei i^ pCT-««:i. 

C H R«> N '>L«> J Y occp:c»>ni :< ?«»« . ls». sai 
XJ7«F. ■isc';*:r» » lie ir: o^ kveok?^ -j=* ?*t 
Tow. C2!C=.^.isiJcjf h* it%tnL cucstSjttx rar:*. 

ruKC:» iai '.yc.**. i:r ie 1_ jscnifrt «:■:' Lsctey. 

ciBe i» ft5:-c>d by :i* z^:o:ce» -h" :i* b«iT*clT 
boOML poniccliriT :be <3i i£ki -^ axG.'vi.^ pr> 
ifane u* xazizx. 'Iriftic cf dc* Its j feart. s.-cii*. 
JHd dij^ The Decp<i«=i«« «' !_>. nf: --m^ >:;- 

he Bcuufd ocly by arciaL &«;££» . ciTe ris* :o 

oJfd the crf^irx:. Et«c ixi the zsu::;al <£^ls>:c. 
kovt^er. tb«Te i« «r.^MhIr« ar^crsry. iiS :: ik^^»oi» 
mely ea i£ie vL. vias poxs z ;Le ::«:o:cs •:: :^ 
Jbimvcfily bx&s stal* be uxer. i* :h« p».cii ■.•: H-j-ii- 

BFf or 'J* j^rcj*^ ^iiT l-i -^xr.tz. ' Tbe Itra !-"«■- 
mer*. ;here>.-cp- ae»i li* en- c*fxr.rj: n>i «»i ■:«' 
w Ki-Dih. ^y v-l y<ar. aoi. &: ir.^ ^g^^ i^-e &^.^. 
tLe «ciJ-*r d-TijiiQ? c< she** linger f-:r;>-TC* •:*:=.-?. 
Fnc 'J:s <epA:u>:«x •.? *^ cui^n. acki 2r:iKi^ :r 
ciri. diT^rc oc iT"<e, &»«< a dT>.v<: t< ciri.cr.-^'Ey 
■CO s&ihfEaucal. aisr:&:c:cs. &ad l>Cv<>l:^. Af- 
tnjbccJcal dip:o:!':«CT «-'arm:iy* ihe ^rjra:i-<T tf 
iLe Ea:'z&l pi-cuoo* -rf :irr.e by^* reT':'.u:>.a* o: lie 
bpa.Tec.!T limix-s : Lfcc».cv~al ci"-n:<#.,':'5y irea:* • : :2^.e 
c:t-L C-Tlaacet r.f 13d^. if .>.e raeiL-.^i? of nr\ki.tr^ 
liae acrxie i^cn^*. cjixo. of £i>::kc: F«nL>i> c^ 
REaxuh«<-~«fcc^r«. jwc. I: s o*v;v^ :>iii cart: tf 
tfae^ driswcis of rtj* t '. :-ZT r^*V— ^"^ ^^ aj^acari-e 
f Uy^ -r-ciifrsw A 1. Jok.. r- ^^ . cLr-o.-l^try a* ere jndrvl 
ra :ije a.*cr :o :z ntL . "»:.vi. c£zj:r< iSK^nnlse Use 
•i.i-=:i -B •:« -Ae f»^xt2> ■. f :..3s? wxt.oj: ch* o^ t-f ±r 

vtm-x* i:-e i2:;7&I p^r-.»i* «.•: Li^e a* iJitj in? ii>- 
^czzed by ihe e:«:<.-.o rf :.''* ?>;^ ii*i oxcl I: 2> 

sLe T«ar •i^r... ^^^ic. ^fl■''- niiry ."-*7^ ?*^.. i'."«>«t:-:c 

l5rc j» Ui* :b'.:ika;a'C. uc 'Jtx cu.<;>iir .•:. ^ -^ ^'^ ilnv.*- 
war. Thai fir c:i2< a^iv-rx-stV-al cfcrvc- ■"..■cy W 
erjt:ue%r.t^\ •-ill: i.j<.xTC=^ : ^ 
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Fj*torvE: chr.ft:-l.'cy *if-i:r-*, I. :t* K-nr. ^'f it«t 
5**f ars.c* ilirr*^:.: ia:>*rs. .> r. -i* T*tr'--»i<^^ ^T 
m'-wzr^rr*. f.«D'^.> of n*.^ r.x. hoA <Aljtt f-.Li-.:rr» 
M. ciru torr^y : S. those c^fuis viLCu are sc.<cu»i Vj 



-f£K<»a: 3^:e§ u eru. i^ae 2». as paiauframvUi 
--j?y ■■•f^::! :2f«r ^eck-it^e : e. «-. ihe Y'lifs of tbi 
=ix»ir.i>. -.2* «» :f Na^rcasBr' the «a <tf lile Sr 
.^^ii2^. i=i:c^ :2i» 'J BiLJiecs^. SynaiH. Pcnn^ 
f gy^car-* : '^'ctvoozk c< Lse vond. iBoa| the 
.;^^ : :iie \\r±. :c Cifsc. i-BTimg Chrisaai: the 
•.lr=.iisbd>. izfic^ :2ie jTiw^ : :he boLiBBg of Rok 
Lai *ipr c:c!!.-iju- *r^ a=y:c^ c£« RiiMimi : ihe Hfci> 

i^^is. k;:.~ A? ?•:• aacy dServoc cr» xvader dtt nd 
'CLz:^ ■:•: :=:« -z^iczJi. x. Sa.y . ^r-^rts a fcm of Ai 
yrar'ini ir «n &:• wt.k& s neflcrs ibose <tf «ibff 
zaiir.ck. ini ry «tA:£. x mai:g r * cfar kasbxrof au 
zn:>:cs acii rsuHw TW E;vj^«sb cfanaulacisiaii 
ti9c:r:jz. :i2^ reaer xctf enr^ &nl yvai^ of aif ynfif 
III- :i>K* iai«<i ::i ^^uesc Ean^ «. ^lathesatkii iirf 
ascroicjca. ctrco:vic«y ■» aashi x 
cf ai:7«:cijBy. Aj»:c[S cfcrse baj 
ae ^«"v*f4nf <:< 1 Jiank^ .^oL 1. a. 270; ^ 
cil* Tl^ Macal cf Ajcroociakml and TccUot 
Ckr«:o:i»:^ 6m. :r» MorrW of D.L. l«kkr(itiLL 
Bcrijc l^.T^ 1. 1<S^^ is an excvikat vaifc. M 
aj*:* — Hj-**" Aaslyji* of Ckv^^aauey : l'A«ri ii- 
dlI^ : Balfy i:hr<.-o:^.>:^. aaki FlayfiLr* Clmar%j. 
T:* m.rs ovQijwe wcrk cb the siakjfeck ai ^M 
ft /Vrir- :tf« Ajs». br the D e ai e J k ti i 
MA=r. ' 
CHR«>NOMrrER : a licae^vee of a _ 

: :«^ ± JKc — T-T^ i* .>:rxs9^ as s«^ In 

aai ire b-^:^ is r±i^aLl«. ac boxes «ix or c^fcliKkB 
s: -JO : Vi: -±ik^ an^ ali«:- zasy fKckct ri a qa u aa w i 
vi-oh. t^r.iraL..T. have ill O* a^<f«araBee ofiheto- 
Zjk fcr: >:f i^xluc va:rt:.e«. ^uki iDKcnally differ fra 
:<:.T X iLe ciic&ct'jc&cc: cc the bakaoe. tlf 
:&^iriY azii ha^^rxs uv ibe pr^nriial acno ■ 
r?y iv-.r.g Uje me v-f cvuse is a miM' vHcL 
b«-xj: -^. :ls> vou :£je p«»AiTL-«& s» lo a coHBoackck: 
mi-1^ f«cxs. ic uje »:<^«r. like ifc» po^diBi 
*Jje 1:.?:--.-. :s «:i\Vc? v? ex;an!«xi» and coainCiGa 
xxoer liSHTft: o^^jwes of bea£ and cmL wfck*. « 
OLV^rsr. ^Tv-t 'JL-; k«E^ cr rate of t2» Badtiae; »1 
tJ> :ie!±f>i2« . f ojctvcdss ilds izmmsrarf ami iht 
li^ftcicv I^t^^^tc ihe~ v^aich ai^ ciuoBunrtB- 
71*^^ .-re T«y :ij=erx=*. ;>ee il«»icy.) -^ 
;j> _r*f5 : iccjt-^i berw^c^c iLe raised >causuA 
E^ :•» ::ivr *:r--.. ciders. Se*" CTm^w^ 

Al iiscr.xi<cr: 'ji.>>f tie nazce of r4ra— rtr-^ 
ilv s^c -T El jsfc.\ar>4 f c :Le scvnrue metsanvtit 

fcry..-!*-*^ i i:** ar< sj^ I . «4 dbe raucJoa of a cviiDr^ 
r-c. iT*. rf^--ir.T Ha:* ;xuf. In Otr Briusb ilap- 
3 =aT 'c« f.s3u AS accoust of a cradi^ 
. r -J-s fjn.viee, p;v.f «>i«u hr Dr Aobana: 
aai ccirf.-s tai < 'Sok* SfTO ao-a as ihe prmriBal noic- 
>:.-:;* ia U-ocv^ Tee seconl » aRd Vr WK^ 

Oz si-s roxL :be rtuJrer cay cucks«it docuv Snd'i 
/:«-»*-■««. I. rl\ See Me^r^m.^ate 
CHK^^AL:5. 5<* Pr^^ 

CHRYSirrrs. o5:o« F^LiAM«3|shpr of Cilkia.fr 
cr^:^-k\i hfc ^» >kil; m ife y»*y He vas ikt 
rr-*.-::*. cj. :x>«r of the E|>aciimuH, and is flid a 
:^%e m7i'.:ra *-.V' czcf«K vorkj^ BoaUr of a A*^ 
;x-:^ ^^.iTscteT : bcs of these bo cuaaplctr work • 
«.An:. He died. K a cnac ace. abooL 20b jm* 

CitRY>i»BERYL. ^ocaecimrs cmUcd ^jui^— 
aalM -^^ >r«Y..<r*. t^^ent^ r\imm{^) mw' in ' 
;Y..T Livm^ as o i x w i mig id Mni-cnHT** 
ire J Voesw iottr*~.ii^ial""^|>oaiisofm»«»» 
a.c.r4: ^- ..*': o%.-<r ^«v-»s c« cctHL Ih^ ta Biaal. 
i: va^s fkvuui aloof vith tkc OHMHid aid tmrr'-i^ 
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with ruljies and sjipplure s in Ccylou. tlistiiict crys- 
iols were ofifrwnnls brcnig^ht froin Silirriiij hut rJieir 
(irigiiUiL situfttlun stiLL rciT.mii!i unknown. It in ikjw 
known to rxist, in l^eantifiilly tibitiiietrrystJiis, ai two 
plitees in the Uiiiti'd Suups — at Hadtlam (Conn.) and 
SamtogD (X. Y.) Tliey are found at IwUi th*^*€ io- 
caliLieis, in a gninUic n*ck. The form of the crystal 
is» ft*r the in**st part, a recLani,ijlar prLsm, and a 
low six-sid«Ml lable (witJi rt'-e lit i Ting oitgles.) furnied 
l|.y tlie cmH^iai*: of tJirec |jrisniatic rrystais. Chryiiti- 
heryl scrtiltht*;* rjimrta ; is of au ti live-green coJotifj 
uml vitreous lustrt'^ and is often possessed of a blubli 
opalescence, Sppcific rpivity, 3»754< It is cotnpoii- 
eJ of al limine (i8,fi6, pi urine lOJX), si lex 5.1>9, pro- 
toxide of irtJli 4.73, and oxide of titanium 2.66, 

CHRYSOLITE ; a greeiiisli, yellowinJi or brown- 
ish stone, soinetimes transparent i^ sometime« only 
transtureiit, which j.H)sj:osses llie power of double 
refraction in a high de^ee. It is composed of si lex 
and magnesia, llie elirysoltte emfdoyetl in tlie arts 
comes ciiiefly from tlie Levant, and is soraetimest used 
in jewellery, Imt is not hiprldy ejleemed. Werner 
tiiinks tliat die yellow chrysoUte of the ancients h tlie 
moilern topaz. 

C H R Y SO LOR A S , Em a x pel; a distinpulsliei! 
Greek of Constantinople, bom about the middle of 
the llth century, the first who, in uuKlem limes, 
transpbmteil Cre<?k litenitun^ mto Italy. Tim em- 
peror John PaliPohj^uii sent him, in i:i9I^ to Italy 
ttnd En^Eand, tti ask itor a<i<tisttince agaui^t the Turks. 
Having thiin l>ecome known in Italy, he retunieil 
there, about the year I3i>5, ami was appointed pro- 
fes^r of C^reek literature nt Florence. He remainetl 
sboiit tlircp yetirs in Florencej where he collected 
arotuid him a gfreat numlier of scholars, of all agcjs 
and mnk*, an^f excited universal enthosiasm as mucli 
liy his diiriiily, i^nd Uie gvnce of his elocution, us by 
the extent of his leiiriiiug. Frrjm his scliool prorectl- 
eil Leonardo Bruno, Foggp us, Francis PhLlelt>liiis, and 
other distingiiiihed revivers of classical stiwlies. ife 
afterwards taught with t^iml siu-ccss in Milan, whence 
tlie tlrcek eiap eror Manuel, who, in 14(K), liad come 
t(j Italy, Mut loi htm to Pavia, \'enice, and lastly to 
Rome. Fo|)e (ircgrnry X!L employed him in piiblic 
affairs, and sent him, with otheis, to tlie council of 
Constance, where he die<i in 1415. He shouid not 
be con founded wiUi his nephew and cmupiinion in 
Italy. John Chrysoloras. 

CHRYSOSTOM, John, St ; acclebmtet] fetlier 
of the churc!h Iwni in Anttoch, in tlie year 3J4. 
Secunduj*, liLs father, had the cominriindi of the iuijie- 
rial troops in Syria. In those times, elorpiencc wns 
<^Cilt tlie means of obtaining- the hig;lie.st hoiioun^ in 
Orewe. Chrysostoni studied this art, with Libanius, 
the most fiimous orator of hl<i time, and soon escelied 
hL« master. After having studietl philowphy witli 
Andm£p»thiiis, lie devoted himself lo tlie Holy Scrip- 
tures, and determined upon t[nitting tlie world, and 
on coiisecmtlng hi^ life to God in the desert** of Sy- 
ria. At the a£[e of 2i\ he condncteil a legal case 
with extnioniinary success ; but he soon retired 
from public biLsiness, and,, by &sting and penance, 
endeavoureii to obtain the mastery of his |ittssions. 
He renuiined three years in Antioch. He wa* unit- 
<hI, by the tieji of an intimate friendship, with Basil, 
Theihlore afterwanls bishop of Mopsiiesta, and witti 
MaTtiiniis, subseijuently hi'-hup of Sseleticia. Thco- 
liore having quitte<i for a time his holy vocation, 
t^lirysostoni wrote two beautiful exhortations, m or- 
<ler to recall him lo liLs doty* The bishops of the 
provinces hud determined on electbifr him or Ila^'it 
us bb>lh>]j ; but Chrysostom fled, and cu>ncmled him- 
»ptf ; consequently Basil was elected, who complain- 
«hI, however, tnucli of his friend's u ididniwaL L hr)'- 
tii&lom defeiKhnl himself in his lieautiful work on 



the office of priests. He wosi then only 26 years 
otd. 

In 374, he retired to tlic atichorites who dwelt on 
Lite niomitaiiTS in tJie vicinity of Antiocli. He de- 
scriljtfd tlie life wliicJi he led vdtli tlicm m the follow- 
ing manner : — *■* They rise with tlie fir*it crowing of 
the rtick, or at niithiight. After Imvmg read psalmit 
and hymns in ci>mmon, eacli, in his sejKirate cell, ia 
occiipitiJ in rej]flit^i»^ tlie Holy Scriptures, or in copy- 
ing bookjt. Ttien they prcMX-eil to church, and, 
after nuvsSt return quietly to their habitations. They 
never speak to each other j tlieir nourisliment is bread 
and salt ; some add oil to it, mi4 the invalids vege- 
tables. After meals, they rest a few moments, and 
then retuni to their usual occupations* They till the 
ground^ fell woml, make baskets and cloUies, and 
wash ti*e feet of travellers. Tlieir bed is a mat 
spretwi on the ground ; their dress consists of skins, 
or cloths ma<Ie of the liair of goats and camels. They 
go larefooted, have no properly, and never pronounto 
the words imne and thine. Undisturbed jieace dwells 
in tJieir habitations, and a cheerfulness scarcely known 
in tlie w or hL " A f t e r four yea rs , C hry sostoni quitted 
these hennits to seek a still greater seclusion. He 
dwelt in a cavern, where he remained two years with- 
out lyitig down. His penance ami wakefulness, ti>- 
gethrr witli the tlampness of his aliode, tlirew iiim 
into a severe illness, which forced liira to return to 
AntifX'h (381). In tlie same year he was appointed 
tleacc»n by tlie bishop of Antioch, and, in 3Sl>, conse- 
crated priest. He was cliosen vicar by the same 
digintary, ami commissioned to preach the word 
of God to the people* Till then, tlie bishops 
only Jiad inslnicled tlie people in the gos|ieL 
His eloqtjeiice attracted Jews, heatliens, antl Iieretics. 
He was, says Sojonienes, the omanientof his church, 
and of the whole East, when the tnijieror Arcadius 
iletennined, in 397 » to place him in the IpLscopal 
see of Constantinople. To prevent tfie inhahitantH 
of Antioch fttim opposing his inteiitioiLs, tlie Enqveror 
caused him to lie secretly c-onveynl to Constantin- 
ople, where TheophLlus, [tatriarch of Aleitandria, or- 
dained him. He cominenceti his official labours hy 
limitijig the expeiLses of Ills iHiuse, ftuuided and sup- 
ported many hospitals, improvetl the morals of the 
clergy, and convertetl a luimber of heathens and 
heretics. He gave so generously to the fjoofj, tlmt 
he was unive really called John the dlmsgit^er. He 
devoted himself to attendance on the sick. He sent 
bishops as mLssionaries to tJie tloLlis, to the Scyth- 
ians, and to Persia and Palestine, lils eloquence 
twice prevented an insurrection. 

In 3it&, Chrysostom held a council in Constantin- 
ople, at wliich several Asiatic bisiio|>s were depi>setl 
as guilty of simony. Severui, Bishop of trabtilH^ in 
Syria, dared to atLick Clu750stom from tJie pulpit, 
and to stur up die people agaiast him ; but hisclmrgen 
wen* rejected as calumnies. Clujsostom tiad two 
dangerous enemies — tlie empress iludoxia, whose in 
justice and extortions gave cause to many cnmnlaiitts, 
and TheophUus, patriarch of Alexandria, who was 
jealous of his influenee. The latter assembletl several 
bishoiJs at Chalcfxlon, who were to investigate tlie 
com plaints made against Chrysostom. Hut he re- 
fused to appear, alleging that tliey bad acted agTua;^' 
tiie laws of die chun^li j luul, on his j^irt, assembleu 
forty bisliops at Constantinople. His *'nemieSj how- 
ever, prevailed. His removal was detenained upon^ 
and sanctiom^d hy Arcailins, who tjonishetl him iVum 
the country* Chrysoslom quilted the city secretly, 
tluit he might not be preventetl by his atllie rents, and 
purywjsed retiring to Biihynia ; but the pe(q>lc tlirent- 
ejied a revolt. In Uie following night, an earthquake 
gave general nlann. In tJiis dilemma, Arcailins r^ 
callea his orders, iui 1 Kudoxifi herself invited Cliry- 
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90rt«Mii to ivtoriL The people antonpuMd him tiv 
«Diphui:iT to the nty, hb eimiufs M. ami peace 
«x< iv;j«orv^ bai inlr i,v a fhon time. A Mk4.r.t- 
teflkM « «th ayuoT hrathen cnviDMiies. for t>ie cw.-^ 
mikin ol'a statue, t^hvo by the e m ms s . ruus^U the 
H«l of the anrhKbhop. vho publir^r exclaimed 
ajEaiws is : and KaioxM TioWntly incensed. lec&ued 
Che Mv^ue« devvittd u> hfr wUi. and Chrysojiom was 
cwDkifflkdCMd. althMQsh ionT bishops deciaml xJttm- 
9ei%n> an hx$ frTvorJ AnRak£u$ onlnrd the joiiwrs 
lo ix\>f him nvwa the rhunch. vbkii «a$ proAmtd 
aoi seamed wkh baiK^. r^>pe Imnxvos I. and the 
emfvfvr HiMKvav dfCAzvd thnnselTes m &voiir of 
ChrT<i«wsom. but Aiv-:feiit^ rrcbe^ed to asHfcb^ the 
co«m.-ii:. on vhk-h the ofihrt^ m!«<£<d. and commaaicd 
ChcT!K««h.'«i prraf«onl7 u-* ivcizY to the piace of ba» 
hiniitmrf He ctvyrd. tfid va$ cocvefni to Nine, 
m 1U>5W» ,^M\ Nxxi af.er haes^ defnitw, the 
chnnch and the fOUKv vhmr xhr «vflBXe wtd to k^ 
lvalue Kfcuae a prrr u> ihf Audcs. Manr wrb 
«l M% vecv x«iC iat this cociasraaim. vhkh the <m> 
l«f«vr ae=r.ba&fd U'« thf fiwnib of Chrrmssom. Tbe 
l«anMfi> tfki Hau ifcji «^K«e ;he esfw. CkryKv^ 
u>ms nfcvn ^ra* «t^wsLlT^«ips.:«d : Anaiss s»«- 
muMU aAexSit. F2kx.\3& dtfd jixc an^r Cicy«o<^ 
umV btrTi-sj^tTwc aser h&x-aqc iv^ x^ck :iif jdie 
ArsKBUhx x-^rx OoL-uittf^ -sl iin vaiiui cf Tasrs!^ It 
lib- aK^v. lAibfc.i&CAi Vt s<ijK^6. jpcr*.v-A:»:as. aad 
she iML^'ors x" its v«trw j . iif irrr» <%i ir«*or , Aati o'^-a.- 

xr Vvcsifc ja£ riuBiiiu'm.ani vT>.xe ?«««au<«fi j<c:<rs ;j- 
iX^s^MK^ j»^ ^-c '•-iik-i !:« m.n^ i*«rac:-.fls^ K< 

<«ll V.imP ^OIL V^" AWS SLIE S jirs LiUMf^JL " .\«^ 

i 3R!Uf«icL-vt 'xteui ^ jiL-o^ stdknr vxi j.«v laii 

:i&» 3a.>c >a&ctBC Hrewrk 7^ .-dk-vts v^ Jaai Xdn 
ia couc^ iOtl^cv^ Uif ad ma -^ i ntt. i:m lut vncsvy 
4n iiv^I vxl iis temi am.-M«vr«u . n ^}tf immi^ JanK 
^^ uv sm : liic ^ itu. a 7cv? s.- ^s^ouscua. Ii 
1 ^m«ak. SL F^ittCfis ^ «:a^ ir/tupi. ^* tiv ;csirrr .<c 

<«t«^ jbt im'intr g. «3r^ i iiO'evc ?n?ve- "thkil 
hr s-ujMM. ^ nofc. 'v'lA ihe «-.-p» - ?*riis« ']« :i ^;^«m 
lir Ji^ 3iimp^* AiwiM bmzarjL jm£ fvi4r!*i. a.'*^. 

mar ^i Tint ic Sc S^n. : )«c a Cfts fc 
niiiimiii? V Cj tecmcj w m if. umL zlvn migfrvii s 

wr A: a Jmrr ^vnM. Iks Trautm^ ^v^n imn^ 
Ihf YjBCB JC Vnne. riv v^^vii 
>ig inns m ih; U^ iiT V(««iio«r. 
'••■A ^fC.'bmar*. 
I^ immr k 
^ u pami 1/ hm. iiitK* lis amLi. i/ e vil 's ^ nv s'J^ 

Cnnr Una iiv /uhrf iaiiKr^ u Hk ranpL-u. >^ ii*«<sr 
. liim«*X. UML > ifc-va"^ jr-n-mA. T^ '•'-aL-o 

jk-wm.'* A tafe^ ,-Nmimra»ii&^ Uv k^aaiwh^ uu Tum^r 
K b"^ <^-e ii> .LW i nf.* ^ tau ^m mti** 7i;-vrr lun lu 

air "Ir ifc-a* •.vir-.u; '^^^ ^.-ti:v.a ik li^ *irt> 
> 21m n ~»-ir* Si»-i.i- ". u:. * * i^?^ nx. xir m.iK 
CMWiuru* . .r%«. an; '.Am. > iL^ .^ \ut 




CHUBB, TaoM as; ai 
obeaiDcd emt temporafy distincoon as 
sialic, llewasboniailiaac HajJmm.nc 
and vas ittsOTKfed only in I ^ 

couiit<^. He va$ appntMacfd to n gkwm, bat, al 
lensth. bKamejo Mu e ima n toatmi]on-- <la i MiWi ,aiJ 
empxnrcd his jessnre ia the attfWMkm of k'nortdy, 
ftvu the besi E&c^i^ books vhkh he coaM pranae. 
In ITld. 1» pnboshed The 'V^^imiij of the Fathrr 
asserted. &c.. the penftcaisy and ar^nmeBniiTV fkfll 
of vhirh obomed Sue k mnch nocace. Of ccn m^ a 
prodnciion. a-wa''"ng a pan cf the < 
UK pnss Tidbcws ivptS-. and a 
oanmnic«d.«hJchia<«ed»kn^n»faKfiiie. Ib130l 
he odinvd to the vxjni ln§ thonstcs on n wiecy «f 
tofvcs. mcval and theouif^sical. -jl iMitT-46^ tndi, 
Qxiecsed ia a -Ito r-xmae.~ cf afciih book Pope, ia a 
jfcser u> Gay. fpe&ks vxh c*ibs rexptit , Varim 
pofefcinnnw ixjowni. e. z- A Diimm m. connnim 
luenMn. The tme Gospet of Jams Chrat wmmi. 
IxKury 3no the G:vaBd ami T^^nimkm «f lli Btiin, 
jcel. vtjc& manisrsc tat i&spnncm to finMJon nHf 
j^-«zc5 of oR^^kvxy. Ke. hoFwr^wr. iBniul •• tke 
ceoeral. c.'ociaA.-a.. tha: .JesK vaE« ^cnc tnm Gad ■ 
as micraL-vr so inartm* ami rvnaaiy MmM 
riLto: v~>.-oiej=- jc ku^ mrs^ cmaRik^vacsi *kif doHh. 
i2aM> ?««s&«-'»^r ;.- ^t^ fc«ictc xo cBenie fian 
'.ie >>nT7:if c:ak±o.-e s vina. 'i w im. hnd" plaorf 

H< Stfd ink'Shnirt r Tt<Ttarr. I'f" . a^vd •*! 

cxy :c ?«?*L_ XL '±ff r&^ :c i:« ^~-:c<AJtfns. ai ifce 

hevgjic :c H.- {J ifK i.'!t:«« :^ >«v*. .'«'' :ihe «en. aail m 

ii;s»< :c A yi-i-aca uii •.- m:ar%>mntrm. E i 

^&:a*f^ — .cif .'C ^ 3» ^ ih«?iL im£ jC3E«nh» 
f*"?*: <«i.^'-ic^ :7 mm, ani viiA assy Se 
-v-u. itai mine x^anuz r.ihs— « ^cLL je sr«^ ] 
a.n :«cvY«a ~iii: aLiniL^ G anmuL ~a 
laii Facc-ao- ":m.. invni ic iwnnn 
3im.-vs^ imi ^oc^ :ijc c j-*^^^ 3i^ sicaunc ^> laemni 
Jiueff3idfe>'vnc Yjr7c«ifli r.-mL I: ms ~fn^ Qijin, 
^ic.'iuEi' - "im-j^ 7j la T 
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f^^rT" viifr* «-!L. HmuMtiit 
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ckfzy or biyiiicii ; bvil tJie rpclctr was formerly always 

miUR. Se« Cmri?. 

CHURCH is, ill the wklest ^i\3e of the wonl, tlie 
collective IxJily ottliose who tip<*l/ir« tlieia'>elves IoIm* 
followtTs of Clirist. In tliis sins**, die fcjuiidf r ol' the 
rhardi ia JrjiUs Christ himsplf • for, tJboiia^h liis frjl- 
iiiwcTs did not ht-panile iliemseivf*.^ fmm tlie coiiimiiiii- 
ly of Oie s.yiiaj|jjugii«^ until oft*T liis death, yet he laid, 
hy iireaciiinn; a doctrine e*!»entJidly dilferi.^nt from 
Judiii>ni, anri by coilectin|:j diad|»les and friends 
tiroaiid li:ai, laid the foummtion of a new reli^riwiifl 
t uh ly, M ureover , lie onlerc^l hi s disci pies, a t th e thnc 
Iff Ilia ilejiarture frtiin the world, tti go furtli and 
f'reiicJi the j^j^j^vel ihnnigh the earth;, and establjHhetl 
Lwo religious eereiaoaies, by wliidihis follower were 
to be iuMiiigiiii*lie<l. TJiese rircamstancf's, many 
have thought, niu*t lie taken as Indicating his intent 
tion to found a chiaich. Judaism, too, may be eon- 
si* lered as iiaving paveil the way for tlie eiitablisbnient 
of a Clu'ii^tian ctiurth or organized rehgious eoiiuim- 
iiity. 

litit the wonl ehttrch is not so often tJikeJi in tlie 
sense just de^'fibed as ui a much narrower one, in 
wttich it sigTiifies a body of Chrisiisnfj, which tliffers 
in doctrines, coustitiition, arMi iisaj^cs from the remain- 
der. From tlie tUli eentitry, the (ireek or *>rienliil 
Christians were si^jmnitetl from tlie Latin Christimts, 
or Christian!) of tlie ^V'est ; and tliiw ori^iattnl tlie 
difference lietween the (JreeJt Cattiolic cJmiich, whtMje 
chief is tlie patriiireh of Constantinople, and tlie 
Konuui Catliolie dmreh» whose chief is tlie Koaiisli 
bish*ip, or the |K)pe. In tfie Kidi century, tlie re- 
fommtion aiiiHed anotlier diviskm in tlie WcH-tcni 
chufi'h, one futrt of its mendiei^ set^eding^ from the 
covennneiit of the Romish see, and aiioptifigf ditlereiit 
doctrines fnim thuitp professed hy tJie re-5t» Thus 
arouse the diflerence between die CatJiolic ami Pro- 
testant churches. U might reasonably be asked^ 
whetlier some Protectant sects do not «hfler from each 
other as much as froiu ttie Cadiolic church ; for iu- 
nance, tlie Qtmkers from die Knglisli Kpiscopal 
clnireh. But, for the purpose of diis article, rt is 
fiutKcient duit, iu the coimuon ust* of hm^ua^e, tfiey 
ore all oilled Frotcstftnts. There is, moreover, one 
point wliicJi diHtuitniishes all Pmiestant sects, or tlie 
wii<jle Protestant cliiircJ I, fminthe two Catholic ones, 
iiiimeiy, that die Protestants deelart^ the Hible dieir 
only jE^njund of belief, and ijermit it to be freely reiid 
liiid examined into. 

In a third sense^ tJie word church is sometimes used 
for die whole Cliristian comraunity of a country, e* g», 
Uic Fn'iich cimrch, Italian chtirtli, &r. 

In a fourth sense, diw word signifies the btnldiuff 
in which Christiims assemble for the worship of G oil 
The Cliristians of die 1st century worshipped in pri- 
ySilR hoiLseSf or iii the oiji^n air^ in remote places, 
because diey were not acknowleilged by the state, 
and were often persecuted. It w^as not till the :irti 
century, that diey could venture to give more puli- 
iicily to their service, and to huild churches. Sijice 
die 4th century, \Jtie churdies have become lar^e and 
nmi^iificent edifo'es. Such were erected by Con- 
Rtntitine and, more particuhirly, by Theodosius and 
Jostinuin. Si any heathen temples, idso wth" cliang- 
«d into ChrLstiBn churches. In the middle ages, 
many splendid edifices were erected ior die perfeirm- 
ance of divine service, which, in loftiness and gnui- 
detu", were never surpassed. Some of die most fa* 
nious chuw^hes at present are St Peter's, at Rome ; 
Notre Dame, at Paris ; St Stephen's, at \'iemia ; die 
church of Isaac, at St Petersburg ; die minsters at 
Str<ishMrg ami Cologne ; and St PouPs chiircli, in 
London* (See CaiArdrais.) Eatcepting die last 
mciiimned cthficc, Protestantism Ims produced no 



very splendid cJmrch. In fact, die Protestants, in 
the construcLion of dieir places of worship, seem to 
ha> e had almost exclusively in view the nccommo<la- 
tioii of the liearersj particuiarly in Britain and Ame- 
rica, This feet is easily exukined fnmi the circum- 
stance titat they do not celehratej in dieir churclies, 
divine senici*, in the s<^nse in which the Cadiolici 
use die plirB5c, but chiefly meet to hear die Bible ex- 
plained to diem, and to lx> instrm'ted in their duties ; 
on account ot wjiich the chiin^hes of a hirge portion of 
Protestants are often, or even usually caFJed meeiing- 
htmse*^ and their sermons tiitctturjet. 

In New Miigland, the word church is us*'d to de- 
note the members of a religious society, who have 
nmile a public profession of tlie Christian religion, in 
contradistinction to die other individuals belonging 
to die same religions society, who laive not iiu*dc 
such a profession » 

I'here art! various derivadons of the wofd chutrkf 
which, of course, has the same origin with die Ger- 
nuiii kirchc, and the Scottish kirk. Some derive it 
from tlie Greek Kv^^andv, from i^i^ttt, lord, a house 
appropriated for the service of tlie Lord. Citthers 
think the Germ mi word is a translation of the Latin 
tccleaia, in which case it would l)e derived from hfrrHf 
U> elect J and imply die idea of die elect people of 
Goti 

CHURCH OF E}iGL AND, See Efigland, Church 

CHCRCH OF SCOTLAND. See ScoUand, 
Church Iff. 
ClU |U:EI, Gkkkk. See Greek CAutcA. 
CHURCH, Latin, or Wistebn. Sec Roman Ca- 

thotic Church* 

CUCRCH, Roman Catholic. See Roman 
Catholic Church. 

CliURCH, Fathep*^ ok the {jmire* ecctetia); 
teadiers and writers of tlie anciint cimnii, who flou- 
rished after Uie time of the ft|wstles mid a|JOskdiC fa- 
thers (the immetliate dLscii>les of die ajjostles). fnmi 
the second to tlie sixdi century, 'I his name is abo 
sometimes given to the tcac*hers and writers of die 
following centuries, down to tlie schoolmen, who b- 
gin widi tite tweLfdi century. A brge number of 
dieir writings luive Iseen preserved, and have been 
published by modem iicJiolars. The knowletlge ot 
dieir live<i and their w^orks constitutes a |»articular 
scif iK'e, called patristks. The fiuhers of the church 
intrmluced the Greek flutl RouuiU learning into 
Christimt treatises, and many of tliem were as able 
as tliey were learned. Most of die earlier fathers 
uf tile church, liefore dieir conversion to Christianity, 
were rhetoricians or advocates, which accounts for 
several peculiarities, as well in their niediod of disput- 
ing as in dieir style. The object of their writings is 
to defeikl the Christian religion and the Christian com- 
munity, refute the Jews, pagans, and heretics, explain 
die Holy Scriptures, set forth the doctrines of tlieir 
&iith, and the niles of their morality, also die history 
of Christianity ond the Christian chtirch, and impart 
instruction to die people. The content* of these 
w*ritings, therefore, are a[>ologedc, exegetic, dogma- 
tic, moral, historical, polemical, or ascetic. The fa- 
tilers of die diurdi are divided into two cliief classes, 
Latin and Greek, The roOBt celebrated among the 
Greek fathers are Cleoieni of Alexamlria, the first who 
philosopliiaed on ChrisUajiity ; Origen, dbtinguislied 
for tiis fioniilies and his apologetic and cxegetic writ- 
ings; Kusebius, who wrote the first histi>ry of Cliri^ 
tianity ; Athormsius, who had a decideil influence ujMm 
die foniuition of tlie Christian dogmas j and Chrysos- 
tom , the most aihniretl of the ancient Christian orators. 
The mo<*t distinguislied among the LatUi tatliers are, 
Tertullitui, a writer of great originality ; Augustine, a 
uiaii of a ticculiaj and vdiement nfmd, 1 he oincle of the 
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■^ ai IT 

i iat la^ nmtmcaocm. c( dkt enu£ ■«€;»«« 

flca&Bi \f Tait GcEBOK Kwuinii JLier dke 

t Wdnrvvkiksnebm Ii^^. ae pife vat iHCsi.mt 
r<^ U. 17aC. » cei^ Av 

_ Bi^iB Bcua|gp»>.iMft F«g=MEMg-aiH-".in JIM ggy 

fRSC «.'je*!» 4^ kKWjedlee Racae t* lift mt? Im- HtS JLa assrvcaEK x F.4BK aeuEsc ctir FmhA, 

MTT f£ OnoaBCT. ad csnr^ig^c x* dtaacscr. Lttc ^. I'^y.caasgdArwyifniMi rf^g cicj.F«k. 

Hi* v.rk -ji^e0xr Stamitr, i>Btiwd|rtti*m cm la l~ii^. aiirf a^ nmrnrrm <£ tic soas mi tke 

ife- <Uqgfaator ^er Cir«<i ^i ■■■ «rf A» CbrMTBiiTi C&Bck to Jhe Rcbm fcpi&ttr. F^b VI. ^cd is 

X4*ea# B<rjK.L%eS--^,xviKJkcRai«»kB»bc«s Fan. TW ^kaens 4f sa« Skbk Md AaniHS 

r W dkft ■iTf'i.i </dbe ftrWn/ifeiSi s&hksa m Itacr fcmu td oe cskos ck papc- Vmm TIL, 

t«rifccir«a^ic Marci. 14, UOC*.wii». voer =e ^iiii-— «£ As- 

CHrRlCHMr^r. ^^ Mmmr^SmmL tri»awft,i«A nwwiMa <f ILit- Byd^c 

CHURCH. STAn» c^ m: i^ FV^'< ^Oi^ 4x 1 1 ■ Haili iL m iaC4, wio. Ae ' 

Fcfia,k3icrfifcrFniiifa.iir54.wto kawwul <■ «f te scsnfaaEl pcvtr. UliCT.t^kKyi 

fc2(ef*aiU.HfidKdPr|iB« nr aciDBi BnoJiu He nduwd : aiii. «■ iltt M 

tifcr< iMihiu CliMiiMifTi «f AfnL Fnacr w decSRii m be ac wwr mwh 
I m 774. aid, ia recan. lensvcd dbe pcfe, lad dbe |«w] a <.» «f Aanaoi^ Uxkaa. Ha- 
Ike tx> «f tww twKfenr kvm Leo Ii:.. ia HXk. ceiatt^, ad Cimi»> rae added i* xim 1-iiiliIim <f 
T\^ mgpkxm datzgr of Li g aa it D c faAiMM te, Odbd lalj. 1 W possnacas </ d* csnrck %■ jiiarf titt 
l.,aBdHcarjIL,dft|pnHBCBe»<d'vtJe^dbeFa|a: A pcMBJ a u w^etexLdaer fniwrf soiaepoye- >e^tk» 

dbx^Verlaia. 3f«iao J»ibnB,laftJace£T.RaBe.lscZir 1 iirif^rir -f^iii *"" — '-^ ^"-- - 1 a 'a --i iai 

taiiiiinaiMl tocgafefiA^Me dbeflMJyfWpfcrftfcese Ja'iXfjiawBa'vfrciagrf «/tif ifcawf «r ttr limA. I 
gaaLf </ Peyia aad Cfcarraagaf u> dbe popca>. T^ toL. ISid^: FeK z. l^.l^.a Fnnc^'e:rp» «r feOGO 
Mi^jal pcwcr «f dft pDp«9 <^CT ibe S«ac» «f tie mis csoed Roae ; tW rnna'^irr dtf* cbe 
Oban-fc, at d* doaaMoa of sc Fcccr, b isi^dHl oa «aK» wm wAitd to Fnace. aad a 
tfeaedccxacaii^flf vtidbtkereoaJTexHUacofjy. Rw ^mO/'CO ef firsBQ wctjcd ca t^ pof^^ 
€avtdidxkmjmfalthtmhenMmCtmno,tamvQiiLt cac^aavkal pwer ^m to ccaE^ae. Tl» «ieci«e af 
CBioftfcelidkccaary. T1bevisepoiicT«ftfcep(]9». May 17. 1»C9. at leagA f at ia <xi to ifce c igi t Aia* - 
iacaa<miBcfiBv«anaa the N«raaa» ia Lover ItaJT. tkai ftaie. TV pc{» was d^and sa Fnsne- ^nl 
lecarcd to ucai, ia these rmsmJA, «aach fcccecaon tbe erccus ai 1%14 aci^a pKKced hBaa to take* pa*. 
«f the Wj«j«ee. TV tfracnae df the fafai fMwrr acaaaaof ks satH.~ See i^u f'//. 
vat fauj ciOfJeKd ia ICCS, aader Gierorr VU. The States of tbe Chcc^ .^taii deua Cftina\ — 
Tbe 1 1 aaiiiii 1 ftmrhmM matt to praaoce the TJevi 17.IS5 s^aaie aijn, aidi i.ioL'jXO ifciTinii 1. oc^ 
af the pcf«»iaihecaBawBceBeatthaaiatheic^aeL cafmae Karty tora.£L± ■utec-f^acrsw aad 3^03 
TVdcMRiaHBfef Mathilda .'v^-j v^Be added to the ^ilJapB-^are ataated ia iheceatrecf Itarr, bet» <ta 
States of tbr Charch, aad the poacs ■m'tiMiil pas- LoKbaidj, Tanar, Xaftfs^ axl the Taexma aad 
— -1 c^ihcB apnc ail die caiaH ai the Ciiata Adnuic «<as. The Aiiwiai vhich iKXwle the 
The papal chair resorcd a ijaag^iiiiai SoMa, G80O ft.,aadl Veifw. 7S72 £. h=^' travene 
bekagiac to the hgaie rf Hnhtaffi afia. the 1 iiaaii 1 fniM N.W. u> S-E> Therrvcrvare^BlU 
|gf n'iriag the hfian'of Aajoa to the thraae rf Xapirt, aidk the cxcepcaca of the Fo ^^vtjch ta?acW» the 
m the jcar lt66. The tjnaay of the headi of the aoi th eia liiiafliiy. aad fixas tLe »«rrhei> oi C<n»> 
Itothcveorriptideyatfaatpnirokcdthe aaduo) aul its fanzxhes. Tlie kasc coKaierahlr b 
itooppoolkMi, aad the popes voe ofaUecd to the Tiber. BBric^bie froK Penacia. Fofie Leo XIL 
dbeariiideari^froM IXA till 1376, Io~4t%. , (Gcs^' meaed ham 1S£3 tili F«bL 15. 1SS9. Pias 
aoa.ahkfc Clamnt. VL boaeht «f Jiaaaa.naiiB of VIII. (canraal Castid»Be? «acTr<ded Isa. The rr- 
Xapica aad uiaatiii of Frorcaee. ia LM8. As the ■ nam is e^tnatcd atVveive c-. aa«w aad tLe 1 
choice of the pope* ande aader the iafceacc of the ' al debt at dOO laiiikaH of flonvw 
kJBf of FraDCseiekloB or Bcrer obtained the aneac ia^anay of 9000 nea. TV nary coaaHt» of two fti- 
of tbe fUaaaaa and Gcraaat, amifiopra ame elected ^atcs and a lev laiiU Teswls^ The eafeeur t4 
by iLe latter, aad the weifrfe of tbe chBch, at veil a» Aasxia has the riebt to pmsca the cicadri o4 Fer> 
of the flate, irfmd by their aiaaal hmtilitieaw ma. latenal traoqviibty k aot yet ivsteevd. la 
Tbe ntara of the popes to Rcae vaa CiTouaUe to 1816 tbe States of the Cfaarcb. viih tbe excepcna of 
the ag giaad aeMeat of tbev |juver. altfaoaeh the Roae. Tnroti. aad Ndaaco. vbkh aee ander ti^ mt- 
Gcrana couicils ofrn exprcawd theaseKes ia bold j tditte adxiawtratioa of tV pof:e. v«re <fivKb«i iaco 
aad iadepeadeat laaf^ia^ Jalios II. added Bolofaa ; serentcea deiefeatioatt. vbidi. vhea aider the |e«>. 
to the |apal doaaaioas ai 1513, aad .\aroaa in 1632. T cinaaj* of caninals, are called *ya # iii. Prate*. 
The \ fliaai vere oUicvd to cede Rav-aaia. taat», Greeks, aad Jevr are toieiatcd. The reii|[:iuai 
Fcmrm was wrested froni Modeaa ia 1298, aad I'r- orders aad the Jrsma bare been rr ntaWTihtd. as 
biao was be qnealhed to tbe papal chair, ia lCg6, by wasabo.ia IScg6, theqahersityof L'liaaoL Thafpfw 
in last date, Fiaada 3faria, of the hoofe of Roreia. ' tile c muiui b out Teiy wWl ^oivcfBed. It rmdaii 1 
'Atiheaatttiae, the popes lost a great port of their all kiDd» of curn. the £nHt traits. »ch as i«ai^^rs, 
i eaipo cal aad tpinrnal loIu eB t e, to the diarinatina of leaHas. ies, daie«. &r. ; a great qmaccy of oil. g^vod 
which the rapid tau f wjs of the f e fimuai ioa froa the wiaes, aad aolbenvs, &c. The Lui» arr corered 
y«ar 1517, ri'fwtly coatribotcd. The vise adauais- with thick foeests : the faest aaible b found bctr ; 
tatioa of ^ixtBS V. restored iatenal order tovaads . aad there are. itkevbe, inces of rancas aetals ; bat 
the cad of the 16th ceatory ; but the ex tta i agatre 1 these sd^antaces are not safineatly rstiaated. Mia». 
aad haaily partialities of hia ■acceaori created fresh j iag b nut karwa ; agricahare b aejVctcd ; Uit tiv 
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brattling of raltte and shw'p Is more carefully iittend- 
tnl lo. MftKiiltictures art- liiiiited to Rome, Bulojj^t, 
Aucoiia, aiid Norciu» In 18l'^4, 3ti30 vcASiek entert'd 
the five jKjrts, Hoine» t ivita \'ecchia, Ando, Ter- 
i-atriijo, uiid Aiicona^ of wtucli 105SJ belorigpd to the 
paput, and 2^G1 to the otiier Itiiliaii States. Hie 
hdr ofSinigBgim is miirh rit*c|iieitted. 

CHURCil, Besjamjn, wlio distuiguished Jiiniself 
ill Oie liidinii wars of New Eiigliuid, w«s lK»ni at 
Duitbiiry, Mass»chuseLti>, iii udS* He was one of 
tilt' mosi active and iiitlefHtigiible opponet^ts of the 
Ijidimi kins: I'hdlp, niid was once very near losuig 
Jiis lif*% wliile iti pursuit of hlra. Ik* conimaiidL*d die 
party which kUletl Philip, in Ati^iist, Hj7i>. In 1704, 
Ule spirit of Llie old warrior was roused by Uie hnni- 
in^ of Oeerlk-ld, and he iinmediiitt ly rmle 70 mile^r 
on JiorselKick* to teiicItT hii services to governor UikI- 
ley. I'he oflVr lieing accepted, he undertook an ex- 
fMilition agaia*it Uie ensteni sJiore of New t ngkuKl, 
iuiii inflictetl consklemble injury upon tJie French ami 
Indiaits. The rupture of a hkitHl-ve^isel, oreasioned 
by a fall from his Jiorbe, put m\ end to his life, Jnn, 
17, 1718, in tJie 78tti year of his age. He publi*he<l 
a narnUive of king Philip's^ war. 1716; and lefi a 
character of great integrity and piety, 

CtlURCIULL, Chahlus, a poet and sithbt of 
fnr*^\t teniporary fame, was the son of tlie curate of St 
Johti's, W esljninster, in whiclj parish he was bum* 
in 1731. He was educsikxl at Westminster school, 
but mode so bod a use of his lime, Oiat he wus refusetl 
liduiishioti at tile university of Oxfortl, from Iiis want 
nf t^Bssical knowledge. He acconlingly retunied to 
seJiixil, but s<M>uch>sed his education by aa hapnident 
niarritij^e with a young Indy in tiie neighbuurliotHJ, 
He, however, studied in private, and was nt lent«th 
udmltled into h-oly orders by the bijsliop of L<mdon, 
Hnd msitved a Welsh curacy of £30 a year. In order 
in Increase this scanty income, he engageil in the sfde 
of ckler, bit, being little atbipted for trade, tioon be- 
came ixisolvent. it e turning to London, on tlie deatli 
of his fiitJier, he obtJiiiied liLs curacy ; but. owing to 
die smallness of his mcome, and, most likely, to his 
iondjies^ for theatrical amui^meiiti^ and the com|>any 
of the wjLs of tJie day, he w^s soon overwhelmed wiili 
debt. A comjKisilion \^ith his creditors heljig eflrtH-'t- 
Cil by the liumane mt^iatioo of doclfrr Lloyd, the si*- 
coimI nmnterof U'estminster scJiool, hebe'gan to think 
of seriously exerting the Uilents which he was con- 
scious lliat he possesseiL Under the title of the 
Ih^sciati, a poem, j>uhlished first in Marcii, 17(»l,witJi' 
iiiit a name, he examined the excellences and deft"cts 
of tJie actors in the two houses in London, with equal 
spirit, jwlgiaent and vivat^ity. The lungutige und 
versification ti>o, altliough simietimes careless aixt mi- 
*firial» were fur syjjerior to the onJiiuiry sLrsiia of cur- 
rent poi'try in strength and energy, ajkl the entire 
proiiuction liore the stamp of no conunou talents. 
I he celebrity of tliis poem was very great, and ilie 
players very weakly increase*! it Ivy tlie impatience 
will* whicJi tliey resented its censures. Pamphlets 
aljountled on IwUi sides of the question ; and tlie 
author justified huuself iu a new sutire, entitled tlie 
jlpoiogPf ill which the profession of a player was 
treated w ith hi imonms contemp t. T hese works made 
him many enemies, for which he careii very little, as 
tliey brought him tlie far more dangerous intimacy 
^iid apphiuicof tlie men of wit and pleajiure alnjiit the 
t**wii. A course of dissipation and intemperance 
followed, which excited much animadversion, and 
elicited from him Ids next satire, entitle*! A't^ht. The 
C'oc!k-lane im[K>sLure, alsij*, formeil a topic for his 
muse, and he hesitated not to satirize doclor Johnson, 
in the piece entitled die fJh&st. He next fell iu with 
the jwitional ill humour against the Scots, wliii^h ori- 
ginated in ItiC political occurrences of the commence- 



ment of the reign of t»eorge HI, by his Prophecy #/ 
Famine, a Scottish pastoral, being a most aorimouious, 
yet strongly-tlrawn caricatiut' of Scottish liisadvan* 
tnges. This poem was received vvitli great avidity, 
and he immetliately took that rank as a politit^al sa- 
tirist, which he long miuntauied, at the expense ot 
candour and decorum, and to tlic iJeteriorfttion of both 
hi^ pt>etical ami moral character* Of the latter, in- 
de+tl, he now liecame utterly careless ; aiid^ dropping 
die clerical liabit. lie parted i'rom his wife, and even 
distiagiiished himself in the tashionable art of seduc- 
tkuL Being: now a piirLy writer by profession, he 
cnltivated an acquainUnice with ^fr U ilkes, and em- 
ployed his pc-n a>siduously hi ilie cause of opposition, 
and for his own emolument. Besides the works al- 
ready mentioned, he published, within three or four 
years, an Epistle to Hogarth, the Conference^ the 
Duellist^ the Antlior, Ciotham, tlie Candidate, the 
Tiroes, Independence, and tlie Journey. Most of 
tiijese pieces contain detached pictures, which display 
a vigorous fancy and forcible sentiments, expressed 
w i tl) great occjisionid energy. 1 n versification , C h urch- 
ill avoweilly Imitatetl lJry<lcn ; and when he writes 
with care, he well exeniplifips his appreciation of his 
model ; but he wrote too hastily, not to injure his 
comfiosition by prosaic lines, nnd he frequently pass- 
eil oft' his carelessucss for design, I'owiirds the end 
of die year 17fj4, he was seizta witli a fever, and died 
oti tlie Ith of Noventher, Uie same year, at tlie age of 
tiiirty-fotir. 
Tlie following sportive, yet just and vigorous estimate 
of Chun-hill, we extract from Blaciwtiod'a msgaiiDQ 
for Jmie, 18^8.—*' Churchill wns a fioor, low, mi- 
princ i p ItM I , V ic io us , course crea tore , wi tl I R martness that 
^i^nietimesi was almost strengtli : and what to us must 
in such a pers<m always be a mystery, he had a com- 
nituid over the English language, as far as his mind en- 
abled him to get in it, which made every tiling he said 
tell, fur beyond its native worth or power, mid has se- 
cured him no contemptible place among English ^tir- 
ists. His style certainly is pure and idiomatic. He wiis 
Uie terror of pim|ts and players, and his ghost probably 
lia anted Garriclt, aldiough it was hartlly wortJi its 
wliile to come up for such a purpose. Let a tiling he; 
but well executed, — poor, pftltr>% ae.d piiifiil, as in its 
own nature it may Ije,— bihI it lasts. It is so with 
the Hoseiad. The siilendour of tliat fartliiiig candle 
bume<l bright during GarricJt's life, — not only illumi- 
nating the green-room, but oil London, all England ; 
long after nis disease, it continned to glimmer away 
very respe^ctably ; and we have lieanl elderly gentle- 
men within these twenty years, ^one of tliem lived in 
Ludlow,) l>elonging to the school whose iJay was just 
wearing out, quote the Ilosciad hy screeds j lines in 
it are still recognised when tliey meet the ear or the 
i-ye ; antl possibly the entire aflair may never be, from 
beginning to eud^ utterly forgotten as lotig us there 
are dieatrt^s, 

" Tbat DttTle« ba» a vtry pretty wife," 
was reckoned one of the sever<*st and happiest lines 
ever written, and "' ex unodisce omnes.-* Oh dear ! 
but a little wit goi^s a long way in this stupid world. 
Tlien Cliurchili had much ranconr, and a larj;e spleen, 
which is always in an uiverse ratio t*» tlie size of tlie 
heart This gave him spirit for a spurt. But he had 
no Ijottom. He was alsi a coward - mid, like a cow- 
anJ, liked to fright«*n tlie feeble into fits of fear. Had 
Ho^artli, instead of caricatiu^ing him biidly, floored 
him by a riglit-handed liicer, or lunge hi the kidneys, 
— John Bee is our authority for saying tliat Hogarth 
could spar a bit,— Churchill had been cowed,, and bit 
his nail and pen in insolent malice. Why Dr John 
son, whom he libelled as Pomposo, did not break his 
btmes, we cjinnot conjwture ; perhaps because tin; 
scanip was a i^iarson : and Samuel had such a respect 
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M vift eke iUte «f aiaiTtfiaB M vliick Soodaftd theft 
BiMl, tbe pwraat ooitar tint d^ i&dildi 
Com aore boaMUj M, on mtak ad ^ 
ap biUl, ad iitlle ab, tiva lU 

fCiitnli| IwfDig Cripe^ and 
mp^ mariier; IhA Hill, on Saliink j aod Sdfedbij 
a^» DO better thwi m ttnet Scntkod Buat bwe 
keoi wvj mafiA m those deji* not to lBf« Milled 
tfbe hall dtmA m 9cnMet—Sar,w&itrwll,hit msBot 
■adi txtter ; lad lad he irred now, we vould hire 
fMBidhiB«i»flBgieBaabcr^«Bd Mde hia fcr 

§ai iMi^lM and tKpBif W9, wkf let hia pbyaMBilar 
paetp-^ot naielf imo Cbardiill*s dio« — puhtiah m 
iilire OB ^^'^Fl**-^ tiid nraai a aoodi or sz weeks 
iir the RflolL We wUl so tcxnige his poAenoes with 
lltt omliiai of Che ivvctT pkliife of the Scotch tbtflle 
•a thelorvof the wgaihie, thai he rfMU Mt faeahle 
lo take hk Mat aaMM the afiikts^ Aooa^ viA a 
Idhield of dadduBrpluter. t^ni^ aad 
I woald be a joke to our pesthne-oo have 
place Ibr the etde of jcMB- foot ouHt be Tciy 
indeed ; bat oh ! wovse, mtttj xniliiim 
, to have chairs, and nfi»» end oCtonaos^ pressed 
BpoB |NMi Ib all pmiei, ia parioor and ihahi^rrooBy 
aodjataoltoteatofiL imu fir oae aaa ieiH, M 
ftar of ptfidipi: of pridJee! Theveryfioniseof ncfa 
acalpritwoiddiieedtobelaidoaicniiis&oe. Soch, 
M a athiH. and he wai nothing ebe, was ChMThitL" 
CHURCHILL, Joaar, dnke of Mariboroti^, a 
dbtufwahed cmeial aad ttalesnaa, was the aoii of 
fiir ifhHtaB ChmchiU, and waa bora aft Aahe, m 
Dofoaihae, m 1660. He lecdfed hii edacatjoa at 
hcB8ay«ideraclei]|7iBan,fioaiwhaBbederiTed lit- 
tle teatni^hn, hot iaibibed a stiuBf attachaacDt for 
die diath of Ei^^aiid. At the age of twelre, he 
was taken to courts and became page to the duke of 
Vofk, and, at rixteen, leceived &m bim a pair of 
eoloors. ThefimeqeifaBentatwhidihewaspre- 
aoat wns the Bicm of Tieg^, which lecmi io have 
decided him ia hii dwioe of a prafenion^ Onhisre^ 
turn, he remained lor Bcane time about the court, and, 
l)^^g ^'^n handaome^was a great fiiTourite with the 
halica there. The kii^ mlatiea, the dachea of 
Clerelaiid, hi particdar, was madi attadifd to Mm, 
and pfcaeoledrhhn with ZBfifTO, with whk-h be pm^ 
chased a life annuity. Id 1 tT!'^^ he aci^omijaiiird tiie 
duke uf Monmouth, as captaiu uf eienacuers, when 
the duke went with a bodjr of auxifianea to theooa- 
Uneoi, to aasst the French &|nutist the Datdi. He 
th««e ibiifht undcT the great Turauie. with whom he 
went by the luune of the Aamfione Emgluhman. At 
the nege of Maesttkhi, be distioguished himself so 
highlj as io obtahi the public thanks of the king of 
Pnmce. On his retton to England, he was made 
lipuienani-oolafiel : also gentlcanan of Uie bed^^lnuu- 
bcr and master of the lobcs to the duke of York^ 
wboo^ hi 1970, he sccorapaoied to the NetlMfrlaod), 
and afterwanli. is 1680. to ScotlawL wlieie he was 
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in all his 
la 




lafhadake. laiag^hr ^d a n^ i iaa er 

praaaaediahAa^and ■aim t Mm ^fik imni 
a lady of greathtaMtysd goad mmdy, an attoai 

*** *^ '****^ r i*«i«ti«JSSi^Sr" 
a iifitllr I linii 
la 1682. he 
wrecked, whh the 4nke «f Tork^ la their 
Scotland ; oa whic^ event he received a gnat psnaC 
of the dnke^ >ecafd^ who nad erery cwi ta same 
him, while iMBypeflaom of ^Miitypendad. In the 
«ae fw, thioKh the ineflest of km aaaiar, ha ab- 
euaed the Ihie ofima i^ J^rmM«l,«bda oalamaher 
iaftegmn^ Oa the aocomM of James IL^havaa 
to Fiaaor,aml, sooaaAer his ntam, 
mchill of Saadnlge, and, the 
the ithriiion of Umduka af 
he naamder of thn fciMi« Im 
acted with gireaft pimka ee and a stikt aiuniiiana 
hisowamicteit,aad^ontheafmal of thepainQenf 
Oiange, joBied hn at Axaunsier, with I 
GiaftoB^ aad some other oficen. His 
Chba&irhaifaefBaewaelyccBsofed as 
bnt his own apology (and ihefeb no 
pnieigwwhis attachaB«nt to tl^ Fi 
andthedcCalcsofUisonaKmnQa. Onihe 
aid Maiy^ ia 16», he was 
nl in their caoM fay the caMan of J 
ippohaed omaaamdir-ioHdiief of 
in te Low Countriea. The foUonring yw, W 
ia Ireland, wheie he radnecd C<yk, and other 
piaciii) In 1092, he expefitnoed a gmt rercasa ia 

hiwed byhh coamicmeet to theTiPweronihe charge 
of^ghtieaian. He soon ohiaaed hia teleane g hat 
the evidence agaiaathia waa nerer legally pfodne e d , 
and the aathor of the aoonatkamhen a prisaner, be- 
ing oonvkted of penmy, he waa cadmy 
By the puUicatiim of Mr llacpheiaoa's 
however, it i^pean that the 




piohobly existed bn a iaa the eaci of : 
aad Lord Godol|diBi, havii^ for its ol||ect the lafta* 
fatlon of the bawled kh^, Howeivr this nay have 
been, durii^ the liie of ^aecn Mary, the eaal aeeas 
to have k«fpt a«^f fioa oomt ; and* aided by hm 
cDuntea, exerted great f ' 
Anne, which circaBBlao 
iBtrigiMs hoB being stilttly « 

On the death of qaeea Mary, he was made a priiry 
eooadlor, aad appointed y i v e mi r Io the ynii 
duke of Gkwoester ; and, m lT«Ja, was ci«ated 
Itiog William oonmmnder4n-dluef of the 
forces in Holland, and also amhaaador ] ' 
ary to the States - GenetaL StiU grai 
awaited him on the accicarioa of ^ aai Anne, ia 
170£, when he wia cmted inptahi gniFiai of aU the 



forces at home and afaeoad, and iMt picnipoicxitiary to 
the Hagoe, where he was also taaile i 
by the btates. In the campaigti of ihe i 
took feveial strong towns, among which was 
for which he received the thanks of both houi 

was created duke of Marlborough, with a ^ „ 

giaated, by the queen, for his hfe ; and. aoreovci^ 
carried a motion for the augmentation of the arvft 
abroad, hj taking lOJXJO §mga aoldlers into BritirfL 
pay. The fomous battle of Hoohstadt, or Blenhela» 
wa fought on Ihe Sd of August, 1704, bt* tvreea tia 



allied aimy« comnanded byOie dukeOf MarlboroM^ 
aad priDoa Sugrae, and the Fretkch ami Bavarhuv. 
headed bj marshal Tallaid diid Uie rlector of Bb- 
vana. The lictovy was oomplrt«« ; TallarU was taken 
prisoner, and the electorate of Bavaria becasna tim 
pria of the coequeronk The aatiQa tcrtihtJ ikes 
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titude to (Ji<? duke hy (Jif ififb; of llic honour of Wooil- 
ftock a J id huiidi-t^U of Woium, ami <TtH't<»i! h palace 
for iiini, one of the fijiest seats iJi Oir kingdom. Med- 
mls wert^ ,struck in honour of iJie evejit, which Adtli- 
son aLso ci'lebrattxi iii Jiiis pm^in of tiie Ctiniijai^n. 
Ader the next campaitpK whidi wus tiiuctive, lie 
visittti tlie courts of Berlin, HnnovtT, tuid Venire, 
and hts conrihatintf ruiinupr, gri'at prmtence. and 
fierfet't cumuuiinl of liimself, coutrilutteti to render 
tdiD as suocviisful ill libi negotmlions as in tlie field. 
The new emperor^ Josepli^ invested him witli tlie t itie 
ciprmee oftA^ empire, which was acoompaiiietl by a 
preaciit of the prir*d polity i>f Mindelheini* On ihe 
ykUirj of Rniniliies, a bill was passed U) settle his 
honours upon tlie mnie and female is^ueof hi^sdaugu- 
ters. He next viisited tlie (^enuaii courts in the al 
Itaiuiej nnd wuite<l upon Charles XIL of Sweden, 
then in Saxony, His reception was cold and reserv- 
ed, yet lie liail snfficieiit j>enetrotinn to perceive tlmt 
the king woiilii not interlere wnh the allied |>owers. 
In the eainpaif^i of 1707, his antanfonist vtus the fa- 
mous Jukti dtJ Vendonie, over wliom he gained no 
ad^anta^e. He was also disai>iMjinie<l in his endeav- 
onri to rouse the eotifinleracy into niore activity. On 
his return to England, he found ttiat the dtiches vf&a 
out of favour with the queen ; and tliough be was 
receive*! with tlie usual attentions, yet it was evident 
his popularity at court was on the tlecline. In 1708^ 
in conjunction with prince Eyjjfene, lie givineil the 
buttle of t^tidemird^ and pushtil the victory ho fur, 
that the French kin«" entered into a neg^otiation for 
pefiee, which was of" no effect. In ITilJ, he defeateij 
marshal Mill's at Malplaqnet ; hut this action was 
attendetl with jprcat slnuj^liter on botlisides, the allies 
lo^inir 18,000 n ten, which loss was hut ill repaid hy 
the capture of Mona. The prevalence of the tories 
in Eofrland rendered the French war un|mpuhir, and 
the preaching and prLiseciition of Saf!heverel createvi 
a sensation imfavonrabie to its continuance. On the 
neitt visit of the duke to England, lie found that the 
duches?<, by lur ^^reat arrogance, had so disgu«»ted 
tlie queen Uiat a total breach Inwi ensvK'^! ; iintl tliouffh 
lie was still received witli public honours^, he could 
by no means bjast of his fonner influence. Early in 
1710, he returned to the annvT and with prince En- 
gene, giiined another victory over V'illars. and took 
tiie towns of Douay,. Aire, and St \'enant, During 
his absence, a new ministry was cimsen, composed of 
men hostile to him and his views, and, on his nHum, 
he was consequently ejcpt^cted to resign ; hut thi* he 
would not do, and (lissemliling his indignatton, ag^in 
repaired to the field, and sisninhaed liiniself hy the 
capture of Doucliain. Fiiuliifg tiiat lie would not 
resign nis command, it wn<i taken fnim him ; and a 
pra sedition was even commenced against him for a[>- 
plying the pnhlic money to private purpo?fes. Dis- 

fLste<l hy this gross ingratitude^ he refiaireil to tlie 
ow ronntrii^, where he was received with tJie 
u> ' ; iiiour. He returned a sliort time before 
ii death, and, on the accessinn of George 

L, »,.- i.^LurcvJ to tavour nnd reiiistate<l in the su- 
preine military conunaiuL The last public tmns^ic- 
tion in wiiich he took a jmrt was tiie deficit of tlie 
reliellionjn 1715, in which his advice was taken. 
Retiring tVnai all public employments, his mental fii- 
<njltie«i gradually decayed, ntnJ fiilUng into second 
childliood^ he died at V\ iiidsor Lodge/in llt2, in tl»e 
73d year of his age, leaving four daughters, who 
liiiirried into families of tijie first distinction. 

He WBS rather a man of f»olid S4*nse thtm of genius, 
and was gifte<l widi great coolness and self-posses^ 
sjon. He was not even moiierately converaint in 
hterature, hut so well versed in all courtly arts, that ' 
he always acquitted liimseif witli honour in the deli- 
cate negotiations in wliich he was cmptoyetl. His 



pmBciency in the graces is said by lord Cliestedreld 
to iiave lK*<*n the chief cause of these successes. Hut 
his tame rests chielly upon liis military talents, of 
which he gave most illustrious proofs. As regards 
his moralSj he seems to laive bik'n much guided by 
mterest ; and it d*>es not appear that he ever ceased 
LntrignLng with the Stuart fiiroily, whose restonitiofi 
seemed at one tune far from iiuproljable. Neiliier 
does \m connexion widi tlie whigs appear to liave 
been sincere, for, ac^'ortting to Mac})herson, he held 
a correspondence witli lord Holinghrokc, hoping to be 
restored to power tlirough tlie infiueiice ot tlie tory 
ministry. His avarice was equally notorious witli his 
ambition ; yet it does not u|/pear that he ever made 
an unjust use of his ascendency. His political enemy, 
tlie celebrati^ earl of I'cterlxjrongli, proiioinu'ed his 
eulogy in these words : " He wjis so ^reat n inuii tliat 
I have forgotten his laiilts"-'a sentence winch, upon 
the whole J tolerably well conveys the juilgmeni of 
IKJslertly. His dnclicss has lieen ulnui^t ecpjally cele- 
hmtetl for her boundless ambition and avarice. She 
dietl in 1711, liaving amassed immense riches. 8he 
presented Mr Hooke vitli £5/KKJ to write a Ixiok:, 
enlitlcnl j'ln Accottnt of the Cornluct of the Dtiwng^r 
DtteheMM of Martborotti^h , and l)e(pieathe<l £6<XJ lo 
Mallet to write the lite of the duke 1 In ilH8, a s<^ 
let lion of curious papers was published by lord Hailes, 
under the title of 'J/te Opinion * of Stitfth Duvheis «/ 
Marlhoroftgh. Tile thicliess \iiis tiie Jtoam in Fope'fi 
Satire on Women. 

ClirilCH-YARD. See Jiuryiti ^-P Inert m\^ €e- 

CHVLK. See Oywe. 

CHYME, in an i mil I ecoufjmy. In the process of 
digestion^ tlie fofxl is subjected to a temperature ils- 
luilly aliove 90^ af Fahrenlteit. It is mixed with the 
gastric juice, a liipior secrc^tetl by the glands of the 
stmnachj and is mmle to mwlergo a moderBte and at- 
teriujte jtressnre, by the contraction of the stomach 
it^ctf. It is til lis converted into ii soft^ uniform mass, 
of a grayish colour, in whicU tlie previous textnre or 
nature of tlie aliment ifM be no longer dLsthigiiislied, 
Tiie eftymc, as tins pulpy niass into which the food in 
the stomach is resolved is tennwl, passes by tin* 
pylonis into tlie intestinal canal, where it is mixed 
with the jjancrcatic juice and the bile, and is still e\* 
pos4fl to the same tempenityre ami alternating^ 
pressure. The thinner jmils of it are absorbed 
by the slender tul>es termed the hicieaig. The U* 
quor tlius abs<irlMLHl is of a white colour ; it passes 
throngli the ghuMls of the mesentery, and is at lengtli 
conveywl by tlie thoracic duct in the blo^x], lliif 
(mrt of the process is tenaed c/iyii/tctitifm y and the 
white tiqnor tlius formed^ chyk. It is an o|jaqup, 
miiky fluid, mild to the taste. By stalling for Kjme 
time, one part of it coagidates ; another p»ortio!i h 
ctMignlated by heat- Tlie chylct after mixing with 
the lymph conveyed by the absorbent vessels, is re- 
ceiveil into the blood, which luis returned from die 
extreme v<*ss*ds, Iteforc iliis passes to the heart. All 
traces of it are very soon lost in tlie blfwxl,asitmixes 
perfectly with tliiit fluid. It is pmliable, however, 
Uiat its nature is not immediately completely altere<.h 
The bhxid j>assing from the heart Is conveyed to the 
hmgs, where it circulates over a very extensive sur- 
face pri sented to the atmospheric air, witli tlie ni- 
terveiilion of a very thin membrane, which does not 
prevent their mutual action. During this circiilnticm, 
the blood loses a considerable qiiantity of carlM>n, 
part of whidi, it is proljable, is derived from the im- 
perfectly assimilated chyle, as this originating in part 
from vegetable matter, must contain carbon in Larger 
proportion tliaii eveji tlie blood itself. 

CIBBER, Coij.Kv, a dramatic writer and actor, 
was Imm iji London, 1071, servH imder tlie dtikeof 
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Devonshire, in tlie revoUUloa whiih piaoed ihr 
prilioe of <Jraii;^e on Iht^ tliwjif , ami Lhcii made Ids 
ttppearauce at D niry- laiif U luat re. 1 1 1* wa^ i j ut li L firvt 
very successful ; but at twt^tli, tlie talput whidi lie 
flisplayisi iu Uie cluiraut^r oi^Fumllewife, in tliii Old 
Bat'Jjelor of Ci>n«^evr, Umiij^ht Mm uUo notice. In 
i(jJ3, appeared lib first cuincdy, Love's la-st feliift. 
wiiicli Mict wHli urcat sur€«»ss. Jii Uiis iiiect, he fdiiy- 
fd tJjc [Mirt of Novelty, u fiLshioiiftble. fup. This elm- 
nM*ter is fimud in most of lib fMCccs^ and in due re- 
presentation uf it he was likewise distiii^iisJuMl, Uh 
dnunatic celebrity is founded diieily on die Careless 
Husband, wtiich even ubiiiintHl lite approluiiion yf 
hi* dwilared enemy. Fop**. This jjiece is, mdeed, 
witlioiit novelty in die cliuracters, aiidwidiout inven- 
tion in die plot, but it U n good picture of tlie man- 
ners and fo!lie«N of tbe diue. tlis conieily, the Non- 
jiu-or, an iiuiuui(»n of Tnrtit^e, adaptal to ICiiftlbih 
manners, appeiin^d in 1717, and was directed a^tiin^t 
the Jucohitei'. It was very successful, and procuretl 
tim a pension from die eourt, but drew upon liim many 
€neiiiie:s, whose nimil)er he uirrejisetl by Im conduct 
as director of Drury-lane thejitre, frtiin 17 1 L i I b ap- 
pointment a^ poet-Uinrate, 1730, gave full j^liiy to tbe 
raillery of his enemies. Cibl>er liod tlie g^ootl sense 
to join ui tlie lattgh agiiinst lib own verses^ and dius 
to disarn) tbeui. Fupe, however, did not cease to 
ridicule hiiu on every opportunity. In 1750, he quit- 
ted die theatrt;, ami pubiishcd tJie Apology for tlie 
Mfe of t'oUey Cibber, l!ic., written witb spirit and 
candour, and containing muny entertnining anecdotes 
and judicioiL'i remarks. He died in 1757. 

CIBBER, TuKoeHii.fi.H, son of die subject of tlic 
preceding ajtic;ie, was kim in 1703, and embraced 
die profeiseiion of ixn actor. U'ith r»'spect to persoiMl 
appeamnce, nature Imd been niore favourable to bini 
Uuin to his fkdier; but \m uitellic;ence and vivacity 
m his performances compciisated for his deficiencies^ 
ami be would have lieen succe>isful on die <;tn*je if 
his extnwaguJice Iiad not contiiiuiitly involvtii bim in 
dithcultie*. Me was ejiga*yi*tl, 1757, to play at « 
Uuliliu dieatpe, but w««3 sJiipwrecked on his passage^ 
ami drowne<L The Biop^rapliy of Eui^lish and Irish 
l*oets, which appt'ared under his njutie, was from the 
^»en of Robert Shiek» a Scotsuitin, who purcluistnl 
for 10 ffuineas die T\0.%i of prefixing to tbe work die 
name of Cil>ber, then in prison for deljt. — Cibber's 
wife, Susanna Maria, born 17 1 0^ wa^ one of die best 
iictresaes on die English stage, ishe was sister ofdi*! 
celebrated doctor A rue (composer of Rule Britan- 
nia), who taught her music, and uitpoduced her in one 
of his operas, at the Haymarkei theatre. In 173 1, 
slie truirried rbeopbikis Cibber. but was snon after 
Beparated from him. She sulk^eqiiently utatle her i\\}- 
pcMinince iii tragedy. Uer lieauty uiul lier tjileiiUt 
gained Iter universal admiraUon. Sht* ditsl in I70d. 

CIBCHIU'M; origimdly, a drinking*vesscl made 
from an Egyptian pEnt, In die Roman Cliurt:h, it 
is die vessel in which die consecratetl host (die i7f»rr- 
nhile) is preserved. 

CICADA. See Gra silwpper. 

C I C ER O . M A Rc !» T d LLi Pfi . Ttiis celehrat^i U o- 
man was bom ui the year of Rome 047 TlUti B. C), 
at Arpiniini. His family belongetl to tlie oitler of 
rjHttei, but Imd aK'ay'* kept diemselvcs aloof from 
public busineM and oflice. Hls Either, wlio livnl in 
relireuient, devour) lo science, was the friend of die 
fir>t citizens of the republic. Amongst diis mimljer 
was thi* celebrated orator CrassiLs, who himself at- 
tended to tlie education of the yonng Ci<'ero and his 
hmther Qumtus, selected teachers for diein. and di- 
rected tlieir stiKlies. The perusal of the Greek aw- 
dtoni, togpdicr with poetry. urHt«»ry ami philosophy, oc- 
cupMNi the first yrars of Cicero's yoiuh. He wrote a 
great deak m G reek. 1 1 Is ver^i ficati on was g ood, but h is 




i>oedcal merits on the whole, only moderate. Hisd* 
tiuiition was, to be the first orator of Rome. In i 
youth* he made one (simpaign under Sylla, iu 
iMarsic war. Alitor bis return, he availed himself 
tbe iiisLriicdoii of the academician Pbilo, and of 
celebrati*d orator Molo, and employed seviTitl yet 
in acq|iiiriiig the knowledge requisite for an orat 
He witncisi^i the barlxirities of Mariiis and Ciuii 
and die prtiscripdons of Sylla, afier which die c 
hausttni, blood-stained republic remained imdislurb 
under die yoke of its dictator, Cicero, at tliat times 
twenty-six years old, endoweil with knowledge and 
genius, appeared before the tribuiuils, at first in cir*™ 
suits, alterwarils iu a criminal proccjis, in which 
defeiKh-d Roscius AinenniLS, who vnis accused 
parricide by Chrysogotius, a freetlmmi of Sylla. 
conducttxl this defence with courage, confult^l 
ctisers and obH^ed the judges to acquit llie 
AfuTtliis brilliant dLspluy, he remunied a 
Rome, and imdertook anodier suit. His coriditrt, 
both instances must Imve displeased die dictnt 
But his debilitated health obligetl him to travel ; 
he went to Athens, which WiW still the centre 
science. Here he resided in the house of an 
mician* was visited by the philosophers of all 
sclioolst and pmSti-nl by the instruction of the 
of oratory. Thus he passeil six mondis witli liis 
triead Atticus, in die efijoyment of literary punuitJL 
His kiitiation into die mysteries of Eleusis is sup| 
to have taken place about this time, Ht) also 
took a jonniey to AsiAt and remained i»oine time 
Rhodes, where be likewis-e visited the mo5»t 
guisJied orators^ and part«>ok in their exercises, 
bis return to Rome, bis displays of eloquence pn>i 
the value of lib iJreclan instruction. Among odi 
he defended tile cclehnited actor Roscius, his frw 
and master in die :irt of ehH'uiion. At last^ wX llie 
age of thirl y, he engaged \n public business. Hebe" 
came queslor of Sitily, during the prevaU»nce of ft 
great sc-anity at Rome» and nianageil to convef 
large qunntity of cnni from tliente to the cnj* 
diongli it wii^ dillicnlt for him so to do withuut 
ci ting tlie displeasure of the Sici] inns. H c- af 
returned to Home, and iipjH^red as an orator, < 
iitg die causes of private individuals, merel 
snkt? of fame. It was an hoiiouriible day 
when the aniljassadors from Sicily apj 
him, witli die request dmt lie woidd 
suit agaiast their go\ernor \'4'iTes. He 
self worthy of the confidence of an oppressed ^^, 
and appeared against diis powerful roblxrr, aflcvl 
ing litmself collected proofs of his crimes in 
He was opposed by die celebnited Horiciislus. 
crimes of Verres are paintetl in the liveliest 
in his immortal spet^clies. Srven are prt*scnrcdt but 
only two of tliem wer*^ tie live red. Hortejtsius vii 
struck <lumh by the force of tnith, mid Veires w«l 
into Toluntary exile. After this suit, CioeiO W» 
elected to die olfice of eiiile. Though pussomdof 
only a moderate fortune, he manageil, by iveU^nv^ 
libi*rality, to gnln die alTections itf the people wivki 
he held this olllce. But, for tlie execiiticm 6f h» 
plans* he was likewise in neeil of the frin 
the great* to obtain which he je^intt! dn* party 
pcy, die heail of the aohility and tbe first cit 
Rome. He beciune his jjanegyrist and most ^^Sm 
mlliereiit. 

Catiline at diat time began to plan his coaspliv; 
against the republic. He was atvased of cxt 
in his govenmient of Africa, and Cicero wos * 
point of yndcrtakiiig bis defence, when they 
rivals, being Imth candiilates for the consiiiUM^ 
Cicero's merit prevailtnl over Catiline's lotriinieft^ 
the envy of liis enemies, Mc was cjiosen am^ 
tinmiunoush ; aud now commences the tiMMt ai^ 
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dk! pf" riotl of Jiis politiral life, lie siitceeiled in de- 
fetttinw tile conspiracy of Catiline (q. v.). At Uic 
same tijne, he comliictetl e privau* suit, in u miwtpriy 
BjH*ec!i detViiiiing MiirciiOjj constil elect fur tlifi vumi- 
me y'-*ar, agiiiiii*t tlip aeciisalions of tfie stoic CuLo. 
Attrr C«tilJiip's fiill, the Romans prr<>ete4 Cicen) bs 
the fiiLlier of his coiuitry. But a fucUous trilmae 
wmM not eoiisent to his renttcrhf"^ an account of tiis 
admmistration ; ami, on re(iring tmai tlje consulate, 
Ck'cro wa* otily able to pTOnoimee the cdebmted 
ontli "I swear tlmt I Imve saved the republic." 
Vmsar was always his oppont-i^t, and Poropey feared 
a citizen who Wed liljerty too much to h^ fiivoiirable 
to the trimnvirs. C'ieem saAV his crtnht gratliially de- 
erwishi!^, and evpii his sjifety thneatened. He tliere- 
fortt m'Cupieil himself more tlitvu ever with wlenre, 
iTTote the history of his cousuhite^ in (Ircek^ and 
composeil a Lathi poem on tlie siime ^ubJL-ct, iu thir e 
IxKiks. At last tlie slonii broke *ait, CltJiliu!*, 
f 'tcenrs enemy, <'au^ed a hi\v^tol)e reneweti, dwliir- 
iag^ every ofu- tiuUty ivf treason, who fouuniiniled the 
execntion of a lUun;in tltiaen before tlie people hati 
condemned him. The illustrious ex-coiisul put on 
motiming, iind appeared, acYompanuHl by the eyttiies 
and iiiauy yonngf paLricJans, deniandintj (he pniti-r- 
tion of the petiple. Clodius, at the head of omn*d 
ndherents, insulted them repeatedly, and ventured 
even to Iw^siege the senate. Cicero, upon this, went 
into vobnitury exile, Iravelletl througrh Italy, and ul- 
timately took refuge in Thessaloniea, with Plaiicus. 
Cloilius, in the mean time, pnicuml new decrees, in 
eiiuseriiienee of which Cicero^'-i count ry-seJits were torn 
ilown, and a temple of freetlom built on tiie site of 
his hoiL-^e at Rome. Cicero's wife and children were 
expiwed to ill trc^atment. 

^\'hilst the accounts of tliese occmrenees drove the 
unhappy num almost to despaii*, a cliaime favoumhle to 
bim was pn^jmrin^ in Rome. TheaucEcityof Clodius 
became. e<]iially msitpportable to all. Fompey en- 
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aged Cicero's frieutU to gH liim reciilled to Rome. 
T1m» ^nate declared tliat it would not attend to any 
business until the decree which onlered his liiinish- 
ment was revoketl. Through the w^al of tlie consul 
Lentnlu<(, and ut the proposition of several tribunes, 
the tlecre<* of ret:all passed the assemltly of the p<^>- 
ple, in the following year, in spile of a bhiody tumult, 
in whicli Cicero's brother Quintus >\'as dangerously 
woniided. Iji this hononrahle nuinner Cicero re- 
turned, after an absence of ten montlis. The as- 
sembled senMe received him at the ^tes of tlie city, 
and his entry reseiubled a triuniplL The republic 
undertook tlie cliarge of rebuildinn^his houses. Fnun 
thb perio^l, a new eixjch commences in Cicero^s life. 
Hb repuljlican seal dinilnidied in iiroportion as his 
attachment Ut Pomjiey increased, wlioai he declareil 
his iM'uehictor. Clodius opposed with anus the rt bniid- 
infj[ of Cicero's houses, and often atlat'ked him pci-son- 
ally. Milo rtwlled liis attacks, and accused him, at 
the same time. iM'fore the tribumd. Rome became fj-e- 
quently a field of hattle. Cicero, meanwhile, passed 
several years with little public emplopnent, occu- 
pied with his rhetorical works. To oblige Pom- 
pey, he defended A'atiiiins and Gabinius, two citi- 
iens of bjid eliaracter, who Imd shown themselves 
his implacahle enemies. At tl»e age of' fifty- 1 our, 
he eiiteretl tlie college of tJje augurs. The death 
of the turbulent CImJius, who was slain by Milo, 
delivereil hiin from bis most dangerous opponent. 
I He defeniled the perpetrator of this act, who was 
his friend and aveuger, in a lieaotifid speech ■ but 
the presence of Pompey's soldiers, mid tlie tumult 
of the friends of ClodiiLs, confused him whilst deliver- 
ing it. At this periwi, tJie senate appointed hiai go- 
vernor of C il ic ia. Cicero cond i icteti j i w« r , w h i le in 
»Jiis office^ with good succt^Sj repulsed the Fartliians^ 



and was greeted by tlie soldiers widi the title of ri?*- 
pcmtttr. But be was not alloweil the Iionour of a 
irimnph. As soon as hi^ term of office hml expired 
he returned to Rome, which was tlireatenttl with 
serious tlisturljances, « living to the rujrture l>et\veen 
Ciesar and Pompey. Dreading tlie horrors tjf a ciril 
war, lie endeavomt^l in vain to i-econcile the rivals. 
Ciesar advancwl towai"ds Rome, and I'ompey was 
for«*€d to Hy with the consuls and tlie senate, Cicem, 
not aiitici|witing this sudden appniach of CsEsar, was 
still in Italy. Ca»sar saw liiin at Fonnire, but wns 
not able to gain him over ; for, allltougli convincid 
tliat tlie i«irly of Cfesar was hkely to prevail, and 
although his son-in-law, Dobiliella, was one of 
CtTisar'^sconfitLinLs, he was prompted by his sense ot 
honour to return to Pompey. After the battle of 
Pharsfilia and tJie flight of Pomj^iey, he refused io 
lake tJie command of ^me trooiJis who had remahied 
at DyrrluK^iiump but returned to Italy, which wm go- 
verned by Cipsir's ivpresetitative, Antony. This re- 
turn was attended with several unpleasant circum- 
stances, until the concjucror wrote to him, and soon 
after recciv*^! him gnicionsly. 

Cicero now devotefi himself entirely to literature 
and philosophy. He was divorc4tl from his wife 
Ten'utia, to e liable huu to marry a beautiful mid ridi 
heiress, whose gnajxlian he was. But the pecuniary 
considerations which inducetl him ti> take this step 
could never prevail on him to flatter power: on the 
ct>ijtrary, he purposely kept aloof, and ridiculed the 
flatterers of Cmsar, priding himself on liis ^laiiegyric 
ofCnto. But his disiiflectiou was overcome by the 
liljendity of Caesar, when he piimloncd Miircellus, 
Enraptured by this act of favour, wliich reston-d bis 
friend to him, Cicero broke silence, \im\ delivered a 
tiimuus oration, whicli contained as much instruction as 
panegyric for the dictator. Soon after, he spoke in 
defenceof Ligarius, and CiEsar, relenting, giive up his 
piiri>o;<e of coiidemnhig the accused to oJt'ath. t 'icero 
now regained a part of his fwnner considcmtioii, 
wiien the tieaUi of liis ilatmhter Tnlha occurre*!, and 
afle<letl him very |>ainfufly. Tlie assassination of 
CiTsiir opcJied a new cariMT to the orator, lie hoped 
to rt»g;iin great political influence. The conspiratca^t 
shace*! with him tlie honour of an enterprise in which 
no part had been assigned hmi ; and tlie less he hail 
contributed to It himself, tlie more anxiiHis was he to 
justify tlie dt*d, ojul pursue the advantages which it 
oflcred. ]5ut Anltjuy took Cai>ar's place. Even iu 
tliis turbulent year, Cicero found leisure for literary 
occupations, and, among other labours, completetl liis 
work De CfVona, >vhich was lost as late as Uie four- 
teenth century. He detennuicti ongoing to Greece, 
where iie cotild live in safety ; bathe soon returned to 
Rome* and composed those ailmirableoratiGnsagaiirst 
Antony, which are known to iis by the name of 
thiiippics, and which are i*f)ually distiugiiNied fdt 
eloquence and patriotism. His imj>incable enn*ity tt»- 
waiiis All tony induced him tti favour young Cictavius, 
altliough the pretended moderation of the latter did 
not deceive hua. Witli hi a i originated all the ener- 
getic resolutions of the senate in fivvonr of the 
war whicli tJie consuls and the young Cwsar were 
wjudiicting, in tlie name of the republic, against 
Antony. Octavln^ having possessed liimself of tlie 
consulate, and fofjue<l an alliance witli Antony and 
Lepidus» after the deatli of the two consuls tlie 
power of the senate and of tlie orator yielded to Uie 
amis of the triumvirs. Cicero, who had always spared 
Octavius, and even proposeil to Brutus to be recon- 
ciled witli him, was at last convinced tliat liberty 
was at an end. At Tusculum, whither he had retired 
witli his bmtlieranil nephew, he leanie<! that his name, 
at Antony's demand . hiul been addtil to the list ut 
the proscribed. He reimiredj iji a blate of iuclecistuii. 
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to tiM §m<n»si, and emhirkecL Contrary winds 
dmve him batk to tiie short*. At the n^qiit'!.L of hia 
slnve-s, J IP cnilmrked a secoiiil time, but soon retiim- 
vd iigiiLii to await hi^ tiite at lii^ coimj ry-Neat near 
Fonjilcr. *■ I will die," I'xclnijtiHt iie, ** in my coua- 
Uy, ^^'l iirh I im v p nwrv- tJiii ii once suv ttl /' II i?» s Invcs , 
seeing tiie nfighlMiurfiooLl iilrejuly dislyrlM*d l>y llie 
ioldlrr^ of ilw triiuiiVJi's, t'lideiivourtnl to ctnivey Imn 
awiiy ill El litlrr» but soon tlLstuvc rtni tbe jiiimJer*Ts 
;il thrir Jieels. lliey prepuretl for roiubitt ; Init 
Ci*x'ro,\vbo Ml thfit ilraih was uiiavoiiiublir*, oidf^rcd 
lliem to uiiike n>> ii^ tK i\ ImuI his tieiui lit'fnre 
ropUiuSj, tJie ioiiuii[iiiiip J rt the miirdiMiTs, wlio iiiid 
ouots been savnl by hh 4'Jo<|utiiiL'e,Hrid sulitTtHl deutli 
more cH^urnoroiij^'ily ihiiu he had Lioriie M^i^fortiuie. 
lU dkd ill lii^ sixty- foiii ill >r;«r, A. U, C. 711 (B. C. 
43). Iliii luml iiiui b:iihl- U( II', |jy tJie oii,h''Jry of 
Antony, ufbxetl to tht? >iiiiie losU'iuai From wliidi die 
omtor, as Livy sivys, Jiud |jijured forth eh)qiit lue im- 
(MjiuilttHi l)y any huniuii voitt*. Cicero luejittxl the 
ilutnu'ter wjiirli Aug^ustu^ mi\e him hi tlie.^.* words: 
*■ lie was u gmxl ckiw^ii, vnio Joved his country sin- 
cere I y /' He was {^ lart I c ularlj ixtfiiideriiig the spirit 
of his time-s) a virtuous tunit, lor his fiuilts were only 
weaknesses of iliaiscter, uot vices, and he always pur- 
m^l go4xl for its own sake, or (wlyit, if a faulty is 
eiLsily forniven) for tlie sake of &tne. Ilk lieart was 
op*^ii to all noble imi^rt^svioiiii, to all ^eat und fine 
feelings, to ixitriotLaiu^ tricudihip^gmUtutie, and love 
of science. 

Cicero's eloquence has always remained a model. 
After tlie n'vival i*f leanung, he was tlie most ad- 
iimwi of tin ijiuiriit Wftlers; and tlie |3iirity ajui 
eit ;;^aiict' of liis <iyie wUI always place him in the 
first nuik of Humiin clas&ics. Ihe style of his phi- 
loiiopliical writings, witliout oratorical ostenlation^ 
breodies tli« pure Aitlc elegance whidi some of his 
couteropomries wtstieil abo to see in his orations. 
The orator is M^n, however, in hia prolix and com- 
piumtively mnuiinuited ihalogues. llis phili>sophical 
works^ the principal jKirt of the eotitent^ of which b 
takes finra th» GreeJc^ unrl which comlutke acadeniic 
and stoic doctriues and princi^ileji, possos vtfj tm- 
«■! inieieaA Ibr us. 1 hus, for exumole, his work 
A ASiiHra Pmmm is, Cbr u$, only a collectiiaii of er- 
ron: ^tm Tl Utf ulaJitf' Qutrsh""'^ "■>* fnli of Uie sub- 
tlities of the Atlienian ^ht k Dt Fim&ut 

Bm&namel Maiorum likewi-^ to thb somis 

wimt dry. dogmatic philosophy, ihk tlie other hand, 
bis workj$ on practioil uiorub tmve maintiunetl tlieir 
full value. The book D^ Officut is lo this day the 
finest treatise on virtue, insp^vd by pnre hunyui wis- 
dom^ The pleasuresoflHendship and o 1 d a»e have li ke- 
wise been excellently set forth in Qmini^ De AmieHia 
v^DeSemeetute. Of his political work />c /i^u^jca, 
a consideiable part was brouf^ht to light bv Maio,and 
puhlidied in Rome in 1 S^. C u ert> w rote Ilie six books 
J>eRep, in his fifty-fburtli year. I n these he endeavoured 
to kIiow by wliBi policy, what resouroca, and what 
morals, Rome had ootaiucd the doniinkui of the worhL 
Sleiitacker published these fiagments at teipsi(% hi 
18SS. Yiltemi^ translated and explained them 
{Vans, 1 n23). The work has also been tsanslated hi 
tlie United States (New Yorit, 18S9>. Professor 
G ust. M unnicli , in Cmcow, ghrca an aooooot of tiia 
SannaUan copy of CicefO D€ Mty., whicfa, hi tS81. 
was in Qu! possesion of a VotttTWan ooUlfinBn, and 
IMS sinc^ diappeared. In his worit, M. TktL 
Ck^ramU IMri De RefmUkm nM, C^ki* Sarmat, 
(Gottiii^n, 1 aS5.) Aorofding lo him. GosUcki used 
Uit5 ixjpy ill his work De PtrftcH Smai&re, Cicrro*s 
works 1)9 IHmmittime and lAr iLi;^ift«« arv instrurtive 
■Munoaciris of aniiquity. llie sama philoaophieal 
i|»«rit is eridcol in all hb oiatorieal tnatiafa, parti* 
cukrty la the most laipoiiBOt o( Uiem, De Oraivnj 



although (his contains as little of utility for us as Mm 
Claris Ora(9rt6u*t Topiciij De Fatiitione OrtUtria, 
&c. The most interesting of all Cicero's works, for 
|>0!;tcrity, are his Epigiofte /amiliares and Ad j^itstc^tm, 
wbich fiive a luore exact and lively idea of the stale 
of the republic than any of \m otiier works, and dis- 
play most strongly the characteristic traits of tlie au* 
tlior. They are translated, in a masterly style, by 
Wjclamt. The life of (Ucero was written, of old, by 
rl uUirch, Jind h:i<i been also, in moilem times, by 
Middlelon and Monibm. In the pyblicatton and ex- 
planation of his works, raoliij< aiul Aldus xManutius 
Lambiiiys, the two (iruters, the two Gronovii, &c*, 
have distinguishiHi themselves. U e possess late edi- 
tions of his entire works, by J. A. Krnesti. Bock and 
Sebutz. Cicero s life, tnierestinor on many accounts, 
i-s purticulnrly so to tlu* bistorical politicuui, as sliow^ 
ing the consequeji(*e.s of tJie deplorable stale of tbe 
Honmn republic, in die ea>p of m distinguishied aa 
imiividual, as well as Uie imi>o5.sihility of firesierTii^ 
its liberty. Cato, iicero* and some otlters, were 
wortliy of liaving lived in a lietter age of die repubDc, 
to tlie c*HTUption of whieh tliey fell niarlyr^. — In 
1828 appearetl a highly important work, eiltted by 
Maio (q. v.), Classkorum Audotum e yttikmmit 
Codietbut Ediiorum : Tomus I et 11^ turanU Arngti^ 
Majtiy raiicuna BUdioU^eca Pnr/edo. Romtg, l^pia 
fatiaini*, 1828, 8vo. I'he second volume contains 
all tlie fmsfments of Cicero's omtioDS which haire been 
discoverea by Maio, Niebulirand Peyron. 

CICERUXEj the tide of tlie \Htrson who, in 
Italy, and ftfirticularly in Rome, sliows and eitplaiits 
to strangers ciu-iosities and antiquiue;*. The talka- 
tiveness of such persons lias procured tliem the name 
cicemne, hi jocular allu«»ion to Cicero, A good 
cicerone luust |.>osse^exkii^ive and eccurate iiifi^>rnia- 
tion ; aiul several distinguished archsfol ^ lvo 

pursue'! tliis business^ as it givca them an \f^ 

while Irving others, to make repeated f :;< 

of the wt>rks of art, and thus to iseeom* 
more film ilia r with litem- Signore Nibh -i 

distingiti^bed cicerone. He explains aiittqutties uu 
tlie s|H)t» in Rome, in a very interesting manner. 

CICISBEO ; aname given, since the ITtli century, 
in Italy, to llie prafessed mlbnt of a married lady. 
It Is tlie ^ishion, among the higher ranks in Italy, 
for tlie huiilmnd, from t& day of marriage, lo associ* 
ate witli his vrife in his own hou^ only. In society, 
or places of public amusement, she U accompani^ 
by the ekitbeo, who even attends at her toilet, U) re- 
ceive her command for Uie clay, Tliis custom b die 
more extraontiiuiry, from the natural jealousy of tlie 
Italian, who si-ems to cJiange liis character complete- 
ly after marriage. Fadier Barri has made tlie 
dcMeuiura tiie subject of a moral work, and divides 
it into lor^a and siretia; tlie firsi kind he tlittiks 
paidonable, but the latter be rpffards with n*pug- 
nance. This custom is woch on tSe decline iii Italy* 

CICUTA. Tlie €lciita,<ir ooudod hemlock {cmtitim 
\), is a plant intHfCDoya hi aiasi lempemte 
and is found cobudmniIt aloBg walls ami 
ip and about old niim and battdhigs. It is an 
annual plmit. of four or five fiprt in heigtit, haTing 
very fine double pumate leaves, of a pale-green colour, 
and bcartng Aoims of a grernisb-While, in Urge, iai 
hack. IlwMiratintrodiioed inaiedidtie, towi-tber 
with other v c g H a W e s of the same kmd, by bcrqn 
Storrk of Vieima. Thi» most common fbrta in wiikli 
it is administered, is the extnct, which is gtven In 
pills. Of tlttd, tram twehre to ^xty graina per day 
may be taken for a long time. It was coniitrvd m- 
valuable in all chronfie H^rmmatrrrm, and ctihuKv^ 
ments of glMidafarDarts^ asihettver, the womb, Sec. 
but its i»e has wvw been grmtly a 
cnry and other m cdi c itt esi . Its j 
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liiti» a soft pftiiltJrp. R>rTO nn t'xrellent application fiir 
painful sor** wjni utrt'fs; and tlii^ sauip leaves, dritHj 
imij rubliCNi fine, iiiaki% when niixi'd with reruLe or 
lanU a capital oltilmi'iit for irnlabk sores, witti wliicli 
u poiiilice does not ,^ree, 

CIJ>. Don Rodri^o (Uuy) Bins, count of Bi%'ar, 
syniaiued tlie CrV/^ l»um in lOs^ti,, the nnwiel of the 
heroic virtues of Ids age, and the flowt-r o( Spaimh 
cliivalry^ styletl by bii enemies (the umbossmior^ of 
the Mfwrisli kmifs) p£ mm Cid (iny Joiti), niid hy his 
king and conntrymen Campeador (hero' without an 
equal), continues to ii%e in tlie poetry of lus country. 
iVe were made acquainted witli tlie history of his life 
by Uie pljiy of the great Comeille, Kodrigio loveti 
and was bi'loved by Xiraene, diinwhtpf of Lojsano. 
count of tiomiaa^ who, with Diego, Uie father of 
Rmlrigo, excelled all the knighL*» at ttie court of 
Peniiiuind 1. of Castile. The envy of Gormai at 
Diego's superior estimation at court produced a dis- 
pute between the two, wliicli led to a duel, Gomuus 
vanqnishe^l the old DiegiOj and, insult l>eing added to 
this dis|;T»ce, Diej^^o deomndtnl fn^m his son the blcK>d 
of the offender. In the contest between lionour and 
love, the former prerailedl in ttie hrt^ast of tlie youtli^ 
and Gonnai fel 1. X imene, ynfortunnte as a daug^hter 
ajid A mistre-is, could no lon^^er listen to tlie voice of 
love; it liecaine iiecessjiry wr her lo demand ven- 
gennne on tlic object of lier atlections, and Ronlrigt) 
would willingly have riislietl to the combat, if hy so 
doinp;' lie could liave allevijited the torments of n la- 
cenitetl heart. Hut n*> cimmpioii wns iiiuml to meet 
tile yoimff hero ; and nothiujaj but the diicharpfe of 
tJie liiiporLint duties whieh devolved upon him could 
presien'e liim from sinking under bis despair. Five 
Moorish kiiiprs appeared in C'niitile : deva>itation and 
tJeatli iiccompanied ttieir pro«7¥S^. Rodri^o, who 
was not yet twenty years of ajgji*, tJirew himself upon 
his noble horse Hiibieea, jind, ut the head of his 
vnssids, we^t to meet the enemy, who swm cea-jed to 
be the terror of the comitry. The young hero sent 
tile live captive king>s to Fenlinandj who, as n rewiml 
for his bravery, gave him X imene, and yiiited tlnj!«e 
whftm tlie decrees of fiite seemed to have separate*! 
forever. They were mnrriedin V'lilenciR. Ferdinnnd 
aflerwurdji ndded t^alieio, Leon and Uvietlo to Cas- 
tile, and posterity en Ms iiim the (ireat; Imt it wa^j 
Rodrigo who gainetl him tlie name. A ijunrrel hav- 
ing" nsiatn bdween Tertlinand and king Umniro of 
ArmgOfi coowming the pt>ssession of Calaliorrii, tlie 
latter dtalteitged him to a single comtjiit, and ap- 
pointed for his substitute the knight Martin (lonznlei, 
Ferdinand chose tlie f id (or his champion, and, by 
}m ineuns, ohtnineti ralnhorrn* renlinand, in his 
will, divided hh dorainionH among his sons: to 
Sancho lie gave Castile, to Alfonso he ^ve Leon 
and Oviedo, and to Garcia, Cfnlieia, together ivith 
tlie eomjuered part of Portugnl. Thiii division 
cansetl a \vnr between the bn>tJiers, in which 
Simcho wiis victorious : tliLs suc^-ess was owing to 
the Cid. to whom he had given tlie coiaimanu of 
bis forces, aMfonso was taken prisoner, Ijarcin 
brought ruin upon himself by his own imprudence* 
and it remained only lo overcome tJie olistinate I'e- 
distance of Zamonij where Sancho's sister irrraca 
ruled. Before the walls of tliis city Sfinclm was dssas- 
(tinated, and Alfonso, who, eight montlis before, was 
vanquwhed by the Cid, was called to tlie throne. It 
is relatPti, in the liallads^ that the ( itl rtad the oatli 
of pm-ificiitionj in tJie name of the states of Cas- 
tile, before the new king, on account of tlie murder 
of Sand 10, w itl I *urh impressive solemnity, ttuit Al- 
fonso fshudderi'd, but was also offended. It is cer- 
tain tluvt he spared notliing to gain o\'er the Cid. 

The Btory of this M^arri^jr requires a critical exami- 
niiitjo i?specially what re!ate*v U» his marriage. 



Acccording to history. Alfonso miirried him to 
dr^nna X imene, his niwe (in 1074) ; and consequently 
it seems we must consider him twice marrie<t. John 
von Muller, tJie German historian, supposes tliat the 
daughter of the proud Cmrmas may Imve been liui 
first Ximene. However that may be, ii is certain 
tliat the Ciicl, notwidLstanding the iia{K)ftant services 
which he renderetl to his king, often experienced tlie 
iiiconslancy of royal favour. A laaii like him, of 
strict integrity and virtue, of an inflesLible and lofiy 
spirit, who despL^d an eileminate life^ was not fittetl 
for courK. I lis true friend and brotJier In anus, 
Alvaro Hanez Minaya, liis wife and cbild^ w* re his 
world, Tlie gravity of his coontenunce excked re- 
spect and reverence ; his relircH.! life aflbrtleil room 
for the slantlers of the courtiers ; am! he wasexjwsed 
tti frequent reproaches, lint, in times of necessity, 
his assistance was again sought, and he was too ge- 
nerous to rememlM*r juist oflencea. The king finally 
tofik from hmi all tJuit he bad given him, wife und 
treasm-es; but, from shame or ft*ar, hf afterwanls 
restored Ximene, Disgraced^ plundered, forced to 
depend on himself alone, Itixlrigo was now hiippier 
aiid greater tliaji bt»lbre. Ever true to his country 
untl ilia n*ligion, he raisetl an army hy tlie reputation 
of his name alone, to «u1)due the Motirs in Valencia 
III the midst of his career of conquest, he hasteiiedlo 
the assiiiUuice of his king, who was hard pressed bj 
Joseph, the fomidcr ttf Slorocco ; but the only n*- 
tum of his generosity was new ingratitude. He 
ttierefore defiarted by night, with Ms most trusty 
followei's, oikI, ftjrsaken ami ill provide*!^ tied Irom 
the king. I le, however, reaiainet! true to himself, 
and fort mi e lo him. His niagiianiniity again over- 
canie the king. Permission was given to all to join 
the forces of d»e Cid, who still maintained the cause 
of Spain, aiid always with distinguish til success. AU 
foiisu declared aloud, in the presence of tl*e envious 
courtiers, '* This Cid sen es me nrnch l)etter than 
you/* and couild no longer he prevented from visit- 
ing him. From tills tiiae, he was never estranged 
fixitn liini, alilioygli lie miintentionally promoted the 
machinations of his enenvies. Two brotliers, coyntt 
of Carrion, bad resolvetl by n marriage with ilie 
daughters of the Cid, to obtain jjossession of his 
weuhlL The king himself promoted tlieir suit, anrl 
the Cid yielded to liis wishes. With donna Elvira 
and donna s5ol, they rereivwl likewise the great 
treasures whieh Uie arais of tlie Ckl had won. Hut 
scarcely had they deiuiisse*!, tlieir attendants, when, 
in a wild, niomitainoiis desert, they strip|ied the gar- 
ments from the persons of the bidies, boiiiid and lieat 
them till pain rliok(*d thi'ir cries, and de^tarled with 
tlie money. A tnisty servant, whom the Cid had 
sent after them, ilelivere<J the ladies from their 
wretched situtitinn, and the vile deed was brought to 
light. The Cid demamh'<l justice. Alfonso sum- 
moned! all tlie vnssiils of Leon and Castile to u 
higli court of justice at the city of Toleilo. The 
Cid demmideti tlie restoration of bis treasures, and 
opportimity to take vengeance for the insult, by a com- 
bat between tin* counts of Carrion and the champions 
whom he should name. They sought to avoid tlie 
combat, but the king insisted on it. With ill -con- 
cealed feftr, tliey roc!e to the hsLs j the knights of ttie 
Cid overcame both tliem and tlieir imcle ; their dis- 
honoured lives were spared* The last exphjit of 
tile Cid was tlie cnpture of Sagimtnm (Mtirviedro), 
after which lie diet! at Valencia, in the seventy fourth 
year of his age (1009), What this hero won, and for 
many years de/iended, the united power of Leon and 
Casme wus scarcely able to presi rve against tJie en- 
croachments of the in 6t!e Is, His widow, therefore, 
went with the dead l>txly of the hero to Castile. lie 
was buried at the convent of St Peter of Gordena, in 
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a tomb whicli was honntired by rmperor^ and kin^. 
'Ilifri' rcsbs (lie noble Ximene, iiud oiider the Lrfes 
before the convf nt lies tl;e tkitlil'iti horsti Ikil>iix*a* 

The advenLures of the Cid, purticidariy bis liariisli' 
tnent ajid return are tiie subjecls of the oldest Cas- 
tilian poem, prolmbly corajxysed at the eiwi of the 
twelfth ceuLiiry, Poema del Vid el Campeadsr^ whidi 
was publisJied m tJse Coieccion de PoeaioM Casidianus 
anteriores a S^/o A'A'» of Sanchez, in 1775, and has 
been reprint*^ in Schubert's liiLfi&ieka Casieilana 
PortugHet y Proven :ai. The hitter baJlatL<i^ whitli 
commenionite tlie hero, were at tlie l>en; inning of the 
sixteentlirentury, collected by I- eniunllo del Castil- 
lo, nnd, in IGM, again pnblislitd by Pedro de Klore* 
in tJie Ilomancero (Jenemi. There has nli*o lieen 
publishetl a collection by Escrobar — Historia del mity 
noble y irai*TM& C^ibaitero el i'id Rutf Diaz, en Htt- 
fnanccM (Lislion, l(il5; Seville, iiT^2\ A ^-nt 
iiutuher liave been published in tlie Collection of tlie 
best Aiirieiit SjMmi*<h IHjstorical, Chivalmos aikl 
Moorish Poi-in'^, by Ueppiiig (Altenhurg and Lei]!- 
fie, 1817). There are, in all, above n hnndred of 
tl»es« ballaiis extant. Ilertler m Iils beauLiful €id 
(Tubingen, I80(j), has translated into (lerman seventy 
of these bill kds (probably Hinie of the colleetion of 
Escobar)* Jolm von MuUer lias written tlie life of 
tJje CId (in the elghtli volume of liis works) frtnn 
S]j«inLsJi source;*, nio!itly fwrni an old chmniele 
print*»d in Hisco^s Historia del Cid (Mmlrid, 1792). 
^Vbatever chronic le-s and song^ liavc ctinveyetl to u^ 
of tlie bi-'^tory of the Cid, is collected in tlie Chrutiicle 
of ttie rid, from the Spanish, by Robert Sontliey 
(London. 1808, 4to). 

CiJJER ; a liquor made from the juice of apples, 
Tbe quality of this popular Wvera^e depends princi- 
pally on the foUowmg particulars, ?jz. 1. kinJ ol fruit ; 
t, comlition of tlie h'uit when ground - 3, manner 
of grijidiiig and pressing; 4. metliotl of conducting 
tiie retjuisite fernientation^ and precautions to be taken 
against its excess* 

I. The characteristics of a frmid cider nmde (ac- 
cording to Mr Buel of Albany) are, a red skin, yel- 
low and often tough nnd filirou* pulp, astriugrency, 
drynes!i, and ripeness at the cidcr-mnkiiig^ seustnu 
Mr Knight, a fiimou* Enelisii horticulturist^ asserts, 
tliat, ** when tlie rind and pulp are green, tlie cider 
will always be thin, weak, ami colouriess ; and when 
tiiese are dimply tinge<l with yellow» it will, however 
roailu&etured, or in whatever soil the fruit may have 
grown, almost always jjosscns colour and either 
strength or richness." It is olwerved by Crocker, in 
his trnct on Tlie Art of making and managing Cider, 
tlutt Uie mo5t certain indications of tlie ripeness of 
apples are tbe fniiifnince of their smel 1 , and tlieir spon- 
tzoKsm^ly drojjping from tlie trees. ^Vhen they are in 
Uii* state of matunty, in a dry day, the limbs may, he 
«ays, l*e slightly shaken, nnd partly ili^burdened of 
tlieir golden store ; thus taking such apples only as 
art^ ripe, and leaving the uiinpe longer on the trees, 
Uiat they may also acquire a one di*gree of maturity. 
Mr Hue! observes, tliat *' the only artificial criterinn 
employed to ascertain the quality of an apple for 
eider, is the specific gravity <if its mufl, or urifenuented 
^iUT ; or tJie weight eomjiarf^d witb tbat of water. 
This, MTs Knight, indicates, with very cousiilemhlr 
accuracy, the strength of the futun* cider. Its wei" I it 
and eonseqin'nt value are <.upi-KJse<l to be increa*jed in 
the nuio of the increase of Mici'Iairii^e matter/* Mr 
K night *ays tliat tlieatrtwigest and laost higbl y-flavoiir- 
eil cider which has be+*n obtaineil from tbe apple, w^um 
produc«»l fnjm &iiit growing on a shallow loam, on a 
UnieatOlie basis. AU tliv writers mi the >ub]ect seem 
to tif^fvc that calcareous earth slioukt farm a compo- 
liefii port of tlie soil of a cJder-oreiianl. Coxe says 
Ijlir toil wltidi yields good wli«at and clover is b««t 




for a ddef-orchard, Mr Buel states, "My own ob- 
servation would induce nie also to prefer a dry and 
somewlial loose M>il,in which the roots diesUned to 
furnish fiiod fur tlie tree and fruit may peiietnite free- 
ly, and range extensively in search of nntrimenL" 

H, Ctmdkimi of the fnttt. fruit should lie iL^ed 
wlien it lias attained fud maturity, and Ijefore it l>e- 
gins to decay. 1 he indications of rijjeness we luive 
above stated. Each kind of apple sliould bi- munu- 
fuetured separately, or, at least, tliose kuids only 
should he mixed wbicb ripen aljout the mme time. 
Mr Buel says, '' The apples should ripen on tlie tree, 
be gailiered when dry, in a cleanly manner, ^read 
in an airy, covered situation, if pmeticable, for a 
time, to induce an evapomtion of aqueouH taatter, 
wliidi will increase tbe syength and flavour of the 
liquor, and be sejiaratetl from rotten fruit, and every 
kind of tlth, before tliey are ground." 

3. Grinding f &c. 1 he apples shoidd be reduced, 
by tbe mill, as ni^arly as possible to a uuifurm inass, 
iji whicli tile rind and seeds are scarcely disco verar> 
ble, and the pomace should lie cic posed to the air* 
Knight asc'ertained, by ex^>eriments, that, by exposing 
tJie retiucetl pulp to the operation of the atniospliere 
for a few hours, tlie specific gravity of the juice in- 
crc^seil from 1,004 to 1,078 ; and, from tlie experi- 
ment being repeated in a closetl vessel witJi atmos* 
pheric air, he aseertaineil tlie aci-essioii to be oxygen, 
\\ hich, according to Lavoisier, ctmstitntea suxtyTuur 
per cent, of sugar, tor fjie cidt r, he recomnnenda 
thnt the fruit be ground mid pres?^:'d imperfectly, and 
tliat llie pulp Ik* tlien exposed twenty Jour hours to 
the air, Wmg spread Qiid once or twice turned* to 
faeiliuite tbe absorption of oxygen ; tliat it lie tlie<i 
groyiid again, and die express^ juice tie addetl to tt 
bi' fore it is again pressed. A grater cider-niill vaa 
presented by J. R. Newell, of Boston, at ajt exhibit 
tion of the Masitfichusetts agricultural society in Ums 
autumn of 1628, for wbieli he received a premitmi at 
twelve dollars. It is tlius described by the couimii- 
tee who awanled the premium: "itiuis a wiMjdra 
cylimk r, np<jn the surface of wMiicJi nails are fixed : 
the heads are sharp upon tlie edges, and project above 
the cylinder abtmt one eightli ot an inch. The apples 
are filled into a bojtper placed over the cylinder, and 
led into a narrow cavity at tlie upper side of it. The 
cylinder Is mounted on a high frame, iU axes being 
placed in composition boxes. A rapid revolution is 
produced by connei-ting it with a borse-mill by belts 
or LhukLs. The apples are redqced to a f^jie pomacG^ 
grated, not pressed. It pter formed well in tlie iin^- 
sence of tlie committee, ami grateti a >iarrtd of riissel 
appk^s in one minute tiiirty-foiir seconds." 

4. Fermrti/ation. The vinous fermentation ctim- 
mences and terminiites at difl'ereiit periods, ait'ord* 
hig to tile condiiion and quulit; of the fruit, aiKi the 
state of the weatlier. Accordhig to Knight, \iw bcsl 
criterion to judge of tbe |iroper moment to rack oil 
(or draw tJie liquor fnim (lir scimi and sedimrist), 
will Lte the brightness of tbe liquor which lakes placa 
after tlie discliarge of lixeil air 1ms ceased, a ihI a tbick 
crust is collecti^ on the st)riac*e. The clear liquor 
should tlien fie drawn oW into another cask. If it re- 
nin ins bright and quiet, nothing more need be diMie 
lo it till tlie succeeding spring; but if a scumcollei*t5 
(jn tlie surtace, it inust iiiimeiliaiely be racked oft 
again, as tliis would produce bad effects if suti'ered to 
sink. 

Among the precautions useil lo prevent excesstr« 
fermejitation is stumming ^ which i.^ fuming the cnsSt 
with buniiiig sulphur. H his Ls doni^ by burning a ra^ 
impregtMilei) widi snlpbnr in Uie caNk ii\ wliich tJie 
liquor is to l>e decanted, after it lias been partly fdlcd, 
ami robing it, so as to incorporate tbe liquor wiiii th#» 
gas. A bottle of Preiich brandy, or half a gallon <i| 
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ckler-bnintly, aiMed In a herrel, is likewise recom- 
tiifiiJi'd, to lie added as soon us tJie vuious ffrmeuiii- 
tiun i> ewnpJHi'tl. 

C 1 G A II . Si-e To*f?c«p , ai id Cuba . 

CKiNAM. Carlo; a ceUljmtKl pamt^r, born at 
Bulogiia ill ili'^S ; he was a pupil of Allmiw, Ele 
fr«<|iiViidy eommenrt*d fu w works^ but was seldom 
sutticJinUy siitisfled willi liis |«rcMiiR Lions to consider 
tltem an finished. His Fliglit Ui fcl^ypt was the work 
nf six montJiis. He knew how to compose, like the 
riimf-Ti.antl to distribnte tik fi«^nres in such a vsuy 
tliat his piintlni^ appear JaiKer tliaii Uiey rraily 
are. HLs finest tre^x* pa^ntiiig^ are at St Miehuel in 
Itotco, at Bolojfiui, in ovals siipmrttHl by angels, nnii 
ill tlif saloon of t!ie FanieiNe |»;ifafts where hv repre- 
sented FrRneis I- of Fmnce itnieliin^ far tlie kingV 
c^ib At Pumm, iii tiie flucal g^nrden. he painietl 
M'VemI piece?* expres&lv4i of the jMiwer of love, which 
Jo*>^ noUuim at the side of Uie |jfliiitings of Angu!^ 
tino C a meet, f n hb pamtinj* of the Jasiimption^ at 
I'ofli, tie has imitated the bfautifid Michaei of Guido 
in the enj-xJa at llavenmi, mid odier fine eonteptions 
of thispftinler; but in hts other pieces he ninde <-'or- 
reggio his modeL He does not so often intnxhiee 
foi-e-shorte (lings as tlie Lombards; and^ in tiis out- 
lines jind dn<pery, he poj^MfSses a finish peculiar to 
hinist4f* Ills peiicU is prtwcrfirb o^id his colouring 
lively. Clement XI. < c^iiuin d ivu him several marks 
of dtstinctiun, BeiJig ro nun is si nurd to paint liie 
«fii|iola of the churt h of Madonna thl Fuwo, at Forli, 
lie repaired to Forii %vith his numen>us pii|>ils, where 
be died in 1719. I Eiii paintings liave Uh^ji engraved 
fjy fwiaos artists. Of his pupils^ the most distii>gMish- 
^l were Crespi^ Fmncespt^hiiii, Qnaini, ctnnit Felix 
Giiniani, his son, and count Paul Ciiinani, his ne- 
phew. 

ClLICTAJn ancient ge<«graphy; the rer^ion be- 
tween Faniphylia and ^yria, lying S, of mount 1 aums, 
'I he inlmbiiants of the coasts were foniiitlaijle as 
pirates, nod even distiirlMHJ the /Egiatan and Ionian 
tens. 1 he inhalHtiints of the n<9rtlit rn portion lived 
in pwrt a ntimadic lite ; tlio?* in the eusi were devrit- 
ed to agriculture. Alexander made 1 iiicia a Mace- 
donian jirovince ; it then jjasse-d to tlie Syrimia. Pom- 
pey subluetl its piratical iuhnbit4int?. It was govern- 
ed by kings under some of the Uonmn eiiij>emrs, 
but was made a Itomaii provinct; in die lime of Ves- 
fjasian. 

GILinrM ; ongiiifllly.n coarse, rough |2;Tinnent 
of email's hair^ made in Cilicia, tlie litsual liabil of the 
fill Idlers and ^oiuen of tliat roimtry. It has since 
beeii used to dejiote a garuient of p nance, made of 
hor^ediair, whicJi monk^ aiid lienuils wenr This 
name is also given, in theconreuts, to a belt of wire, 
with slujrp poinLs, whicli press upon tlie body, iind 
are inteiKkHj for penance. 

CIMAHUK, C fro VANS' J, one of the restorers of 
tJie ert of painting in the middle ages, hum ni Flo- 
rence in li;40, rpuoynced his studies to follow his in- 
clioatiofi tor paintuir. Two Greekartist^j, wlio were 
InviteiJ to Florence by tlieseiMite,to paintai chapel in 
the chun-'li of Santa Maria Novelia, were his first 
masters. Altliough tlie^ artists hand leil tJie pencil 
awkwandly, tijey however taught Iiim, accoixfing to 
ancient tnidition, the proportions which tl*e Greek 
artists liaii <jbser\t'd in their imitJitions of dlie human 
figure. Attentive to tJunr instructions, Ciimiluie 
stubbed principdly the fine untic|ne statoes. Me ^iis 
ttie fmst to point out to sncceetiing p^iinters the ele- 
ments of die Iteeu ideals the mnmory cjf whidi luid 
been extinguished during several eentnntsof di^onler. 
It is tnje the paintings of Cimabue «lo not extiibit 
tJiat luiruKmious dL^trihtition of liorht and slmde 
whicJj forms the* chiuro tvcvrQ, His colouring is 
dryi flat, and cold: tlie outlines of Ids fi^ires in- 



tersect each other on a btne, green, or yellow 
ground, according to il»* efl'ect whicti he liad in 
view. He liiul no idea of linear and aerial perspec- 
tive. His jKiiutings are, properly sjeaking, oidy 
montrhromes. Hut these funlts, which are to beat- 
tributcil to the infancy of the art, are compensated 
fur by lieauties of » high order — a gnnid style, accii- 
rate ^Irawing, imtural expres-si on, noble gnmplng, and 
a fine dtsfMjsitJun of his dmptry. His best pniniings 
are in the churt b of iSauui Maria Novel lo at Fhi- 
rence, Olid in tlie f^acro Conveulo, at Assisi. He \s 
said to iiavedied in 13CKJ. He may be considertd 
tlie link l>etween the ancient and modem H'hools of 
[ttiinting. CimaVme was equally successhil hi paint- 
ing on glass and in fresco. He was also a mstiii- 
ginshetf architect. He pr^pareti the way for Mu;i- 
.sacio, Pielro, Periigiuo, tiiovaniti Bellino, Leonanlo 
da Vinci, Titian, Micliael Angeio, and Raphael, See 
itaiian jrL 

CIMAROSA, DojuENito, a composer, Ixim at 
Naples, In 1735, recelviMl Ids first musiciil instruction 
from Sacchini, enteretl tlie toiiv ersotory of Loretto^ 
where he imbilitsl the principles of the school of Du- 
rante, ami studied with great assiduity. He soon 
displayed hLs superiority in I tie Sftcrijicio di j46ramOr 
tlie Olimpiade, and otlier eompositi<uis. At the age 
of tftenty-ti\ L' he liad already gaintnl the applau^ic 
of the priucii>al ttiealres of Italy. I le was invitid u* 
5?t Fetersburg (where he remained four years) and 
to several German churls to com[K>se heroic and 
comic operas. In the latter, he j^iarticularly distin- 
nuishevl liimself by the noveUy^wanntli, humour, «nd 
liveliness of his iileas, and by a tliorongh acquahit- 
ance with stage effeet. Among his 1:^ operas, 
tJie most celehrated are, Frnetope,, Git (h'a^} e Curt" 
(T^', and ^4r{ffverxt;^imionjr\[\e operexeri'^ ; and anion g 
thf^opereluffe, Vliaiimm in Londra, L'Jitiorcf^gtan- 
(e, U piliore Curigino , nwX many otliers. llii^ comic 
opera li Matvimonh segreto excitetl general entlm- 
siasm, and received the signal honour of leing per- 
formed twice on the same evening, at the desire of 
the emperor I.eopolil. From \'icniia he went lo Njh 
pies, and became involved tliere in the revolutioiutry 
commotions. He died at \'enice, in 180I, from the 
effects of the ill-treatment which he had l>eeii sub- 
jected to in prison. His bust, by Cunova, was plac- 
ed in tlie Pantheon at Home, in 181(3, ai Uie side of 
those of Saccliini iind Faesiello, 

CIMBRI, or t LMMERIANS, were Uie brst Ger- 
man trilie known to the Greeks. Tlieir acquaint- 
ance with tliem was licquiied soon after die 1 rojan 
war, when tlie Cimbri sallied fortli out of tlieir 
dwellings in 1 auns aiki European Tartary, and en- 
tered Asia Minor, At tliat time, the Scydiiaiis were 
fort'ctl to give way to tlie Massageta*, and retire 
from the east of tlie Caspian sea tow&nls tlie coun- 
try of the Cimbri to tlie west. This tribe now split 
iiito parties on tlie question whetlier tiiey should 
couiply witli the wishes of Uieir kings, and oppose 
the strjingers witli arne*, or, as anotlier party advis- 
ed, emigrdte. 'Fhe dispute was decided hy a battle, 
in which the royal f«irty was overcome. After 
die dead Imd been buritnl on die sliores of ilie Ty- 
ms (Dnie^te^), where Herodotus saw their sepul- 
chres, the vanqiiis^hed |«irty fled to the iionji and 
east side of the Pontiis, and entered Asia, where Uiey 
Ijecame known to IJie Greeks ; the odier party with- 
drew to tlie Vistula, and even l>eyond it. The 
(S reeks retained no knowledge of tliese Ciumieriaiw 
hut the imditioii that tliey hiitl proceedt*d to tlia ' 
nordi-west. *Jn this actouut, tlie (i reeks, wlien 
tliey reached the nortli-wt^teni ocean, cousidert^l tli© 
nations of tliai quarter CLinmerinns ; and, for tlie sam«» 
reason, the name of Cmbria or Cimmeria was given to 
liie Danish fieiiinsula. Homer was acquainteil wiili 
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H liiMlHIiiii, iii-i'onlliiv If) ultl'li llif riiiiiiifrifiiiH wrrr 
III In* IniiiMi iiiiiiiiiK till* Hllii liiluiliitiiiilH of (lif niWH 
niiiiMJ III!' A%fiiiii«; mill TyliM'tiN liNik fi rtwv wiiirli 
III' fiMiiiil III! llii> hfiiiKli |ii-iiliiHiila lor ( iiiiiiirruiiis. 
'I lii'M' liiliJi'M only M'ni- lorn'iili' I'oiiriisioii in history. 
'Ilii< mil I iiiiiiiiTljiiiii liiiil iir\fr |inM'i'ffli'il m) fur 
Mill ill lull ilui'li on llir \ iHliilii, from \vlifiH'«\ iiiHlrr 

|Ih> mm 1 I imlirl. Iliry Miilinl. lofirlluT willi (lir 

'liiiloiiin, kimI niiiili< tlii'ntM'Ui'M lormiiiiililc lo tin* 
Uiiiiiiitfi III llir yi'iir HI II. ('., wlirn tin* KouiiinN 
%«>rir iilii'iiily iiiimlrr* of n ptirl of llir rii!kti*ni A1|>n, 
III llii< iHiM'iil Ciiiiiliilii. Ifilrlit, KiO., mill luul I'Ntn- 
lilhliril ilininrlvr* in I hilniiiliti iiiul lllyriii.iilon)((li(* 
I mill , iiiminiM* UhIii's o| luirlmrliin*! Muklrnly nuuir 
lliiii ii|i|irniiini-«\ ului ii\rn'iiiiiit llii* «'oiiMii l'n|uriii*« 
t iiilm III llir I'iiiinliy ihiw nitlnl Stimi ; IhiI, instiiliJ 
iilrntrilii^ Hilly, llii^y |M'«h-i>«'«IiiI to llii* north, iiihI, 
NNHi iillii. ,|i»tnlly Willi till* 'h^iii'iiins. I'liti'nil lli<* 
liiiMun ol thr .\lllll^^t^l•^. 'I |it> UonuiiiM M-iit l\«o 
iiiiiiii>«. iiiiiiiiiniklnl li> llir itinMiU I.. I^iin-hIiim iiiul 
M Aim lin« N'liiiiii^. In ii|i|h»m* ihnii.lnil U»Ui xwn* 
iti^liiilftl . I III* Inimn hy llir I i|*iiriiiitv. llir kiltiT liy 
llii< 1 iiiilm lAni iiDrr iIiih mh^ws. iho violors dkl 
nni mill liiih, Itiii oM'iiiin (*iiiil xMih thnv UHiirs. 
ti4i«i«iU«i; of liMiloiHA, ( imltn. iiiki A inl«i>ui«'N. Iwii 
mw stilling Willi wimli llir ioiimiI I'. MmiliiiN ;iihI 
llir i^i^ttiMiMil ii Nrixiliux 1 {r|»u» luislrliol tit oj»- 
|H»\r ihi-iii, wiiv likiwiM' ilrtixili-^l. U'xoiul llir lllii*. 
<liiiiii« llir KmuniiH loM ;'.t'«>M\liii|* lo Art.iK, 

NO.iSK^ nil o \^ hiUl Kt'iiir pUit «^l Int i:-.^l lh«|«r in 
Mjiiiiix llir KuKin.itix i*\riniii llir otitrr xmnIiiii 
t^Mllllll«'^ ol I'un^p* (i:iul Mii'ti^l M'xrn'h. Inil 
llh' U«i'n;:tix nikl ImIi^kmix iT)Mi)^>i flir in\«ili I's. ' 
I |sm \Ui\. \\w\ n mOxi^I io tN-Mvinl into Unix, llir 
lt*iit«4H-« .-okI \iuImmim-h x«riv !*« i-n:iT «4i li.r won- 
hMii \>«l«' «M I In* \a»v \\w \ iiiiUi siM lijtunar.'i *^i 
iIh* ri4M \t\r( M;iiiuN IwkI x«m}i\| ili^* ,- i^rxxnih %i' 
iN' IWm tlin^'ii^ ii-.i^v r^uiiv xu-xi'^. ;ihi )waA«vu>U«*> 

is) Io\ IINS'^M lO iIn :i n^^NX.KMW. ItT IX^Uoi XWl'A 

%NW.)':Mrix ^l»v; U i" \ in i>ft.» ,i:»N— ^'^i ihc trsi 
tl^ X k ! N* V iv Unhh'' . »m^ I N* M>\>ixi I i 1* 1 r«s ^^^'w-,-?. j 

K\) .4. \>i". Iv, k iN" «Mii^)ii i.»»;. -rk »ii". »Nf K.vxr. 
SMW lik'>t \;kx\^; iSv.'k^ \«%*.*v<5 ; !< T^v »iif4v.. :xn\: 
UinI .M i?v K.>«ivi* Uii Mt;\ ,.^.* .\ \>wiiv, V* X!a 
I- J.* .«. X, \\ i/; S \ V; ;I > 'jXi :-«,\\ i-V 

\ « ■» .-CM . *;*,.%»*■% .-. V.S.X' . •■»... .* .-N^.v; V 
xv ■ . ',s \-i \s o-i^v. !\»" A ■;x iJi V / -V 
***i\'*^ . *N-^r JL X .>* \..«-.s \. f iJ.:";^- 
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thr li«fu] of iliv. xx'lioir naval foire of Grt'ccp. I le dis- 
tingiiisliHl hiniM'lf by his spU'iidkl achie^fmeiite in 
'I liniri', (IfftiiUtl tlie Persiiins on tlifi banks of tlie 
Stryuion, iiiul nuidr himsi'if ninster of the country. 
Ilr «'oiif|m*n*(l tlir island of i>(7n)s, the inhabitants of 
xvhicli xi-rn* u(klirt<'d to jiimcy, and foiiiultKl an Atlir- 
I nifin colony tlirro. Here lie found the remains ul 
'riirMMiN, and tninsportrtl tliem to Atliens, where 
t4*ni|ilr xviiN tlirn built, for the first time, to tliis lu^ro. 
lie next siiIkIiuhI all tlie cities on the coast of Asia 
Minor, and xx-ent a^iinst the Persian flt*(*t, whicli lay 
at tli«' mouth of the Kulyniedoii. I'he Persians, aU 
thoufrh su])<*rior in numU>r, did not dare to abkle an 
rncii^rnu'iit, but sailed up tlie rix'er, to place them 
M*lx(*s luhlrr tlic protection of their land-forces. Ci- 
nion purMiril aiMl attacked them, and took or destroy- 
«h1 mon' tluin IMK) of their slii|^. He then landed, 
aiMl entin'ly tlefenUil their army. These two vir- 
lorirs. iH'hievetl in one day {U.C. 4G9), delj^-ered 
( i n^etT frtim tiie Persians. C imon ret unxd to A dieiis, 
in the eiiiliellisliment of xK'hich he employed the spoils 
xvhirh he luid taken. He n^movtHl the vails from 
hi« Mils nml gimlrns, tliat every one might he at 
lilirrty lo lake xxliutever lie ]tlea>rd. His uUe was 
>pn>iul for all the citiiens of his curia. He never ap- 
{M-annl in public xvithoiit Itrin;; nttenik^l by seven! 
vlavrs Utirinc: i^^inurnis, wliirii hr disthlHiied to the 
fN.vr. He udonuxl the city wiih lireuK vaiks. 
raiiMxl ihr ir.:irkrt phuv to i«t* plnnti^i Viih plane- 
ir«>«*>, lraii^rrm\l ilu* amdrmy to liie lH*^.uiiful gar- 
drii^ of Athrn>. all at hi< own tX(>(-n>^. lla> cei»- 
■ r^l^i^y w .is ilii- mor»* ni^Mr, 35 ii ci>uid hardly be aCr 
' tnUitixl to a d«'>iit* of ix»itft:nff ihe ]:^i«}ie : ii* be 
t>>n>t:;mlT i'ppi>^xl Thfm>;i*\rs. and. £i a »*j1i!<^ 
tiornt ivrK^l. r«r\ii>aixl FiJil-us. vlio «^•.V*^^.1t■^- 
«',■ i,» r\:iixl il;i ;«»»\vtr of il^" jix»j.*. C:ii. «a iiM<d 
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CINALOA— CINNA. 



Umt tJie whole power of Lw^dapmon would be iiimpcl 
i»*^^iiiist tlirni. They romllKl f imiHi, vvlio rofk-ltitlpd 
a p«ficCt bul» at the same linip, t<j allortl eiii|i[oyii]ient 
to the listless spirit of tlie Atlieiiians, unilertook an 
expedition Rgninst Egypt and Cyprus, He iiaiJed 
aeAinst Cyprus wUh 200 ship$, wlience he sent 00 to 
E^rjpt. VV ith the remundc^r he defeBteil tlie Persian 
fle«t Ukd army on tlie PhtrniciRii coc^t (45C}). The 
ptae^^Cimon (H. C, 449), of wliich Iwjcmte«> D<v 
mostheneSj J>ittdoTOfi|Bnd I'Uitait'h !?peiikj but which 
Tliiicydides ^M» not nif ntioii, probably never took 
piiice, Thii*e»iltlKir8 were deceived by tlie refxjrt of 
B treaty which wbs not eoiu-Jiideil. In -t^ti^Cimon 
besieged tlie city of Citlum, btit dieii Wfore \l was 
takeJi, and after liis dentJi Uie Atheniiins retired, 
Athen.^ lost in hlm^ one of lier most distiiiifuisheiJ dti- 
wpns. The popular pnrtT, which he liiid opposed^ 
now gwined ttie superiority, 

CINALOA^ a nrovjnee on tlie west nde of Mexi- 
co, etimprehemlwj under the iptenthincy of Soiiom, 
lying Ijetween New Hiscoy and tlie i^iilf of California ; 
arX) miles lon^r^ mad 150 brtKuJ. 1 he air is pure and 
healthy, Uie land gtiod mid fertile, prmiuciiig abtin- 
daiite of maiie, legumes . fniil^, and cotton. 'J he 
natives* are robust and m urlike, and were with tliflfi- 
culty brought to ^ubntit to the Spjiniariij. They 
tnftke me of liows with poisoned nrro^*^^ clubs of 
red-wood, and biicklers. ropulation, (30,000. 

CINALOA, or St FELIPK Y St JAGO ; a town 
of Mexico, in n prtjvince of the same name^ (30 
miles N. \V, Mexico; Ion, IDG" 4(y W. ; iut. Sti- 
26" N. ; population, 11500. 

CINCHONA. See Bark, Perttvian. 

CINCINNATI, (the Ciiidiiimtuses) ; ft society 
<stAblished by the officers of tlie revolutionary army 
of America^ in 1783, to |ierpetuate their friendship^ 
and to raise a fuml for relievinir the widows and or- 
pluvus of those who iiad fidlen diuing tJ»e war* The 
munc of CincinnatMs (q. v.) was atlopte<l, as emble- 
matic of ttie civic elmriKter of the Aniericaii army. 
The honours of the soiiety were to lie iiereilitary in 
the eldest male Hue of tlie original meniVrs, and, in 
default of male is^fXie, In the eollntenil male line. 
This association excitwl the fears of the republicans 
in America, and, among thwn, of Franklin t they ^«w 
in k the germ of a future aristocnicy. At the first 
general meeting of liic order, at Philadelphia, 1784, 
H>me moilifieations were, Oiereibre, made in the con- 
sdtmii»n, and, in some of the slates, it was silently 
•bandoued. At present, Uiere are seven state socie- 
ties whi<^Ii hold a ceiieml meeting by de legates 
tfieniiially. The Itfidge of the society is a luakl eagle 
iUpentled by a blue ribbon edged with white, emble- 
nyUk; of the iinitjn of France mid Araerini. On the 
breait of the eagle, Cincinnatus is n^ceivliig (he mill- 
lary ensigns fnim tlie three senators ; the iniplemenrs 
of husliflndry are seen in the back-ground ; romid tJie 
whole^ Omnia reiifrdi seriftre reffipulflicam. On Uic 
reverse. Fame )s crowning Cincinnatus witfi a wreatJi, 
iuscnlied liriutis pnrmium, with otht*f emblems; 
niund tlie whole, Societas Cindnnatonim, msikufu 
A. iK 1783. 

CINCINNATI, a city of the ^tate of Ohio, in 
Hamilton coimty, on the north Uink of tins river 
Ohio ; SO utiles aliove die moutli of the Great Mia- 
lai, 122 aliove Louisville ; Ion. 84* 27' W. : popula- 
tioii. in 1805, 750 ; in 1810, 2540 ; in 1820, 9642 ; 
and, hi 182'», 24,148. Cincinnati was first laid out in 
1789, und began to flourish after Uie year 1794, since 
which tin»e Us growth in [fopulation, wealtli, and 
trade has l>een exceedingly rapid. It is a great em- 
porium of the western country, and, next to New 
Orleans, much tlie largest town in the United States 
we.stoft))e Alleghany mountains. The city is mi- 
van tageously ondplemnnily sliuatetl. U statids portly 



on the fu^l and pftrtly oil the second bunk of tlie river, 
die upper part being elevated 50 or 60 feet aUive iJi© 
lower. The centraipart of die town is very compact, 
anil a great p<irtion of tlie houses are i iands<jm el y built 
of I wick. The princijial public buildings nud institu- 
tions in 1821* were a cuurt-house, a jail i tlic medical 
college, theC Lnclnmiti college, an hospital, a museum, 
a city liljrary, the apprentices' library, tliree markei^ 
housesi five iiisumnce companies, txventy-three phiceA 
of public worsliip, five classical schwils, and forty* 
seven common schools. There were publishetl at the 
same periml, two daily ncsvspap*'rs, two semi-weekly, 
and five weekly, besides otiier periodical publicaliotis. 
In 182(), there l>elonged to tlie city twenty -eight cler- 
gy men, tliirty-four attorneys, and tliirty-five physicians. 
Tlie number of students ia the medical college, in 
1823, was eighty-two. The Cincinnati college was 
incorporated in 1819. Cincinnati is a place of great 
trade and extensive maiiufactures. The exportSj ot 
which the most ctmsidenihle articles are 0our and 
pork, amomttcd. in 182(3, to 1^063, 5(50 dollars; and 
the imports, in the some year, to 2,528y5!>0 dollars* 
A (xmsiderable perticm of tlie imports is brought here 
for re-exi^>ortation. There are between thirty and 
forty manufacturing estabii*i^liments, some of which 
are on a very extensive scale ; and their works arc^ 
to a great extent, moved by steam power. The 
whole value of the manufaclores, in all the denart- 
ments, was estimated, in 1828, at 1,850,000 dolkrs. 
The markets of Cincinnati are abundantly supplied 
wiUt various kinds of jirovisions, which are funiiuhed 
at a JflW price. Cincinnati has recently acquired 
some notoriety in Britain, as having liecn tlie resi- 
dence of Mrs TroUope, the caustic limner of Ameri- 
Cflii manners. 

CINCINNATCS, Lrcirs QowcTirs, a patrician 
Iwlonging to the earliest period of the Roman repub- 
lic, equally distiagoislied by heroism, magnanimity, 
conteutmeut, and disinterestedness, was chosen con- 
sul 4*50 B. C, The rae<vengers cliarg*"il with the 
infommtion of his election tiiiuid him al the plough 
in the fields. He accepted the office, and only re- 
gretted tlmt his little farm would be ncglecteih He 
behaved, while in tl]e consulship, disinti*restcdly and 
honourably, but refused it when it was offered to him 
tlfcc following year, am! aflenvards received the dic- 
tatorship for six months, to terminate the nnliappy 
war with the neighlxHiring .-Ecpii. The mes**enger3 
again found him at his plough, ffc immetWately 
jr>u\cd and assisteil the consul >finutius^ surprised tlie 
enemies during tlie night, made prisoners of all tliefr 
army, and divided the Ijooty amongst his soldiers^ 
only retniuijig fcir himself a golden crown, which his 
army had presented to him to expres<; their gratitude. 
A fter having celebrate^^l a triHmph, lie resignetl his 
office, whicti he had held only during sixteen days, 
ajid relumed to his nirnl retirement. At an advanced 
age, he was again elect eti dictator to restrain tlie 
power of Spurins Ma»lius, a dangerous and turbulent 
man: he proposed t!ie most efTectnal arrangements, 
and, after the principal mutineer luid Ijeen killed by 
a certjiin Ahaln, dispersed his ajillierents. ThiisCin- 
cimiatus wait twice the deliverer of his country, wliich 
rcvert»d him as a ftither. 

CINNA, Lccirs Corsflics, an adherent of Ma- 
rias, who, when Sylla had made himself wBoas by the 
proscription of Mariiis, obtained the consulship, and 
accused Sylla, who was just going as (troconsul to 
Asia, of mal-admmistmtion. Sylfa thought it not ad- 
visable to take notice of Lliis coinpbiiit. When Cin- 
mi afterwards wished to carry by force a new law in 
fiivour of the allies, a bloody battle commi need in 
tlie fonini l^etween his party and tlie party of the 
st'oate^ at the head of whidj stood Octavitia, the 
other coiBul. Cbma and his prj-ty were comiuered, 
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md^ viA « kB ti yjJX» mrrn^ warn dat^ iram i 
Ak get. He Aev » xir aZfin. rwlfrtfJ dMEj jf^ 

Thii ■■■■en- cBaOHH^ ior ^e dsjpv The -vuiv- ■■*? BBi^ >m i imU i iur laut i«t«« vr «£ nK- ki 
mm y^T >*T Mfgriher wiA Jfagag^ariJcnniT i immi CINO DA Pl2T^4Jk: ]k laJOB 
c/ac flOBHU^ifp. ^Ia KMT ifptami. lad Cmmm ib4 poet : hsz m UTO. x f^fiua^ W i 

CIVNA. C^«nL^r«, a lenadBB cf Pimh,, to ika ■MbniMiiii x i* C^ Ke ii 

CI»ABAR. SteJIcvrvy. i «■ tke honiee^ «f ] 

CINXAM OX » t^ aider boKJhn cf « tne cf the |HTt U dbe 



Ibj trfte ^loBTMoigMiMMKm^.viiek B ckBf<T Se ^ijcgk , hud piwrt h» 

fOQB UJEFWdL C 




I ■ a^ wngwi «f Cerics, bac vftic^ p^^^ >■ «mb iouEFwdL Cs^ lies : 

bu, ad cxhcr fwi* «r the £j« IkSs. T^ I«ct ad Fner. ad rm 

me acAJK Oie hncM <^ nrcMT cr tkirtT iecc Ixi fca ncxoiHi tolaJTbciuiit L»14: ior si 

hmvt* ue «c^ CK^ iraa icmr to tix ackes koe. pdhiiidbHi. a IkwTgaa, kii iiaiMWiMj «m the Ja^ 

aad ■mrr^ wiek limvt frarsy, xcrrca^ IW ii^ren una <nde. vhidh l« bad ecaf ueceid !■ s«* jcaiw 

aad <m. iitsmiir ir*rcin ft. and m* <d^ jmit ytsoBm lad vhk&cxcaErd aacerAlaaBirauB^B axMHt^d* 

cacnr : ad t^ froL '» dapcd iiai ■hif z.£e sc u cxksk ad utt dAnurr «# ;ikf wrjim. !■ tmrn- 

avs- Ihert ac^ rvo fcaeafjk scauB dtf* the ;«w. «*7aai» c« las^. i« rcvfkcc dbe iii;«Kaa,«tf'4BC9a'«f 

a viucSi Uir C«fjfiBea oscr their votth> fcr thepa-- larr. ^rr«T&. iXLn-crKCK« v^eve a3ai«Bc> i» jmac k» 

fAM- «f lauc the caaaca-CTMS. The ins oi iercx»w He 1-T«d tinr ynri. k Zjr^-aam*. aai aiU 

tav oiwwui m Afrll, lai the as a Norca- jcac^v a F«n«&. whevt the f ~ 

her ; the £eaer facae lia a which the erac cr^ KhEar. It K~r 

■ oloaed. la tfai opcngaaL the liaiia i cfiiw* assaJr a«cxw^ jc B:4k-< 

jcas' crcaih ac^ cot owm. and the oaale pe-^-citf^ Fai» : ba iat ceraarr wTievdrsaar. a LSSi. a the 

atf'lheaekhicnfcdatvaT. Thet«ie»a«ihiBnff<d awiuifri </ Fjomr». He tatsia cke C5«^ Ibv. 

» jea^Jmiie wak a kide. aai the'bvk h giata ^ Petnna jai Bixcan> me ikoc'ktf fK^tauas. ^ ii 

*L tLi h cam be cainb^ txkes oC It if then ha bcvK sai. C ac^ nciraeii a n&aa a 13Mi» 

uoev ad, <a btaqr rrfimed a xhr mm. witm ht drd a t£« sua or the heeaBar ^ the 

■p JB 4hiJ a t« The aalicr faces. «r fvZf. fekjc;«w far. H» ccaancay Myami.^ c^ar 

thej ae ca-jcdL a« iaencd iao the iuvcr thae u the kiai vhk<i ad a;f<a«d hrfacr. mm 

aid a«!a ar i£er*ath tied hso biaija. wtwL tteuveh jrv««s^ enfucas. He 

bea oTii 



Caaaoa i» 1 1 —■ii i! aai anaetd .ari^ifBg a is the beat ot the a^r.y In-M poco. 
^auitT, bf perwat vho, fior thM fapose.ae ofao^ed Pcsarca acee thsa aar of the cchcr jerAri aai t4 
ichevil. ThBitaTerytrridh'iwai mmi tia poet. Hi» |<Ka». the ] 




, fev penxai faeaar aafaie to hoid ifxheabc^e^DeaEaoncdSeiraima. 

aft iawe tha tvo a tine dBT» accoBvciy. a the a Hnaf.ia l^a^.by Fjjl, ^W? 

caaaoa d e fiit * the trmgm ivd £p» cfaL ifaeaa- ed in Vcake. Jacreaad by a iecvai 

ca with vhkh they ae cjuwend . A£er ths euai- how^-cr. va» ac oonadmd yiuia . The laac 

aaka, the bodies ae aadr ^ a the ie gtk of coafate tdexm '» tiat of CiiK;« T^narr, ISVi, 

abas har fioec aad vocb aboa cifhc^«ieht aooai edoca^ viih the aachor i^ jat. 

paadbcadL Fiaa the luou cf the tica aaaeroa rPfrlT r-TT^ ri£ii- raj rrrr ri^TaLliatl^ la 

ictt ihoa BpL Thea, whn ther hare mi ■'■ml the rnawr <d Kea aad ^a9sex — [Vckw. saa^ 

heafct of ahoa tea ieet^aacadcwa aai baked, Hacacs^Hjihe.fUaaeT. WsKhnev^Ryv^aa 

1^ laaihi— ihi ihiilaB if i iiaaiM biTI 'f. fiad. Ther wefl«> cnfioa^^ oa^j iw. the thsve 



The oaaaoa ahich they vieid » aach iaer havia^ been decihred'pGRs 9ski»ifatm u* the hnt ia- 
thaasjoiher. A Faaohship.booad, ia ITIBlS.itoa ainaina They aiv- lader a k«d mw&cm. a^ ar 
Ae idMdof BoaboatoqpeFiaagoit,iaSc Doaa- ' t aki o td with ocasidwabie pl^i^g t A .. Thca^ t^ 
aa, aadhariag oa boaid Tarioa Oneaal pet i d a rTinar . above^aaatiaaHl dcips. hiTe icae saor kat thea ^> 
&i IB— aiaiiiii laai flu ii tf , om tiVm bj ail ponanoe. their faaiboan bei^ £jed w^ nadL la a 
aiai Rodaey, vho prescated the tnca a the aaea- aot toadadt aea-cf-wa. aaa of thfa'feHiie ^u. caa. 
Uy of Jaaaica; aad itoa thapareaitaV.iMna ' taae. adoe» the oAneof the vada^ a imh, a^ 

Cttof thaJd—dwae aii e i a adn^nJi e d . laCey- care, of £3(XO aaa^ arraai 
, ibi liaaaialiiii ai firttn \\{ in ruaanairtr ^ CIPHERS are the ReafcroaabRv (^ t.) TWy 
ha aad ftr faJ aad other daaeacic parpowiu The ' ant either borroved s^a a ietzcrs^ vidi whkk, ftr 
■Bellofciaaaaa,farcicabriy of the thhaen pieces^ iagaaoe, the Gieet* aad a^aml tribo of the Baih 
a dcficlBfBlly fr^g— * aad its tarte paigca aad of Eaope drripiaed their aaiUn ; or pe ewit 
araaaCK* aiih i '■■■■'■■ ilde latet B tJ a aad aaiani^ta- chancicrsw a» the Rcaua aad a KAta or Aimbir o^e^ 

decaal «TneaaB« be ccatsalnvd one aii^ 

o£ aaa. ve avc ais«> aA>aia» 

the «T>AnB of Boaben ahich ve kpv aa^ t»be 



cy. If i a fa^d ia boiliag wMUr, m a corcwd rtmtl. As the d 
ilpvaaaaaKhof hsaaictfBlikinnr^aadfcnaM anadest 
MRcaUeiiqad. Aaoflikeztiactediraacaaaaaa. M|t tht 



This is a e pa e d a arroofcf cxxraoidBBj-TjivaiaaBiadecf , 
tfaeMaiJadbrahca,cBlBad; aad it caaaoc bedoabud. tha aa latjMujs 
ha Bade, hoorrva, ia ach aaU i | a aHj , ; ia Ba i bi i i nt ii al tneace. afaaaci aad arfaadTawrid 



oilofcaBaais ^L a ua fly afr B litaa dforit: ia- ^ hare b eea aach >hair withoa the Arabic 
'SH'mmimMt i\\ II , BiihiJii^ i^ | tioa aJiA oc^dhay ia aode 
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^pbefi^ iifdi II they are at present, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 

7^», 9, Of did not attain ilmr prfspiit charatttr till a 
pretty late period, \V> have Hum from Uie Arabians, 
wlio, according to Abuiphiira|,^iis {Dt/nast. l, p. 16), 
gay tbat tlwf rpceivfd tiif iiiveniioii I'mm t}\e liiiiiani». 
According Loa receJitdiseoveryuf professor Seyflarth 
of Leipsif, in 'Iliriii.on a papyrus manuscript, it seems 
probable that liip E^ptian:> were aeriiiaiiitiHl wtlli tJie 
pre:ii»iJt system of ciphers, at least in its principles. 
As early ns the nintli century, ciphers were used, 
thouob ^»eldom, in France, Not until tlie elevcntli 
ceoiury did their nse become^ in any de|^ri^% ooniinou 
ill Kurope. Accordii^g to dc Matdia^is, the Honum 
ciphet>i are derived from the luiils which the EtniMiauH, 
aiid after them the Hotimii!;, ntinmiUy drove into tlieir 
temples, m nnfcr to express (heir drvi.si(HitJ of time. 
Probably tlw Mesl trai^e of Roman ciphers k tliat ui 
Ibe ijiseription upon tlie coionna rmiruttu 

Cipher i*» aliio the name givpn to various metli(MLs 
of writing in secret cliaructers, chiefly u^sed in ttie 
corre^poiklenct* of diplomatic ajj^ents with their courts. 
(Ste ('r^p(ograp/i}f and Deciphering. ) A kind of 
inoiitynim, in wJiich die initial letters of the Cbiistiaii 
ai}d liimily nu(fie«« of » person are entwined within 
each otbiH% lias the «aine luime. 

ClPill ANItfiiAMBA TTipiT-i ; a palnterand engraver, 
born at Pistoia, in 1732, died at Loodon ia 1785. 
J lii^ teadier is not known , but It is certain that Cor« 
retigio was hh niotlel. At ibe affe of eighteen, he 
went to Home, U\ i>erfect hiniHelf in Jiis art. His 
tnlenis soon gained him reputation. Some English- 
men. who met him tliere, induced him to go IjO 
Lomltin. I f e \mis one of the first fello^-s of tlie royal 
academyi institttta) in 17tj&). His drawing is correct^ 
bis beads have grace and lovelineiL^, Ida colouring is 
barm onions, and the general impression of his eom- 
po^jtion charming. For Ariosto*s Orfando Furioao 
he ext<;uted a nuiiiber of copperplate illustrations, in 
whicii he displuys all ilie beauty of bis cejiius. Many 
fme engravings of Bartoloiii are from tne designs of 
Cipriani. 

CIRC ASSIA ; a comilry of Asia on the north side 
of the Cauoisna, extending from tlie Black to die 
t'u>piiin sea. 'Flic uiliabitants call dieuLselves Adige ; 
by tJie Turks anil Tartars tliey are calleil Tcherkua 
(i. e. bigbxvay robber>) ; by the Arabs, Memalik ; by 
tlie <)sM?tes» likewise a nation dwelling on mount 
Caucni^us, tliey are called Karachi, 'loey iiilial>it 
ilie districts, K Great Kabarda; 2. Little Kabnrda ; 
3. Heslen, on the greater Laba, which flows into tlie 
Kubun ; 4. TemirgniontbeScbaffwascba ; 5. Abossia, 
chiefly on tbe river Psclialia ; fi. Bseducli^ in the lower 
dii^trici^ of the Hhuasch ; 1, lladnkai; 8. Bschana. 
This powerful and warlike nation might become ex- 
tremely formidable, if, instead of lieing sidiject to 
numerous little princes, it were united under one bead. 
The most imf»ortant of tlie Circassian braiiclies of die 
Kuban are tlie Temirgoi : tliey inhabit more tlian forty 
fortified villages, and can send 2(X)0 men into ttie 
field. The Schagackij Ijt^low the Russiun fortress 
Anapa, have a prince, who formerly maititainetl ves- 
f»els on the Black sea. The Kaljarda CirrasaianSj a 
)ialf-civlliit4'd tmlion, inhabit a fertile muntry on the 
imrthem frontier of the Terek, and are dLstinguisbefl 
from all the otiier nations of the Caucasus by their 
beauty, Tiio men are of lotly stature^ regular fea- 
tures, and mieniialleii in the use of die ^sa&e. Tbe 
woman liavedeliciite figures, liatit complexions, dark 
bair. regular feature?, "and full Ixisonis, They are 
considered tlie princijial omamenU of tbe Turkish 
barams. The rircasaian prince or nobleman, tliat is, 
every one who dr>es not ser>e, nnd possesses a horse, 
is constantly armed wiUi a liagger and pistoLs, and 
(ieldom leaves his house without Bis sabre and quiver. 
A helmet and a coat of mail cover bis bead and his 



bneast* Kabank fumisliej ISOn noblemen, or indent^ 
mid 10,000 peasants, or servin^-meii, ciifiableof b«ir- 
incr arms. But the princes ot Kaliarda destroy each 
otuer by constant hostilities. Tbe soil of Kabarda is 
excellent for ngricnlture ; but the winter is severe, 
mKl die wjirm season not of long duration. The iii' 
ImbitanL* neglect the gifts of nature, vit, tbe mijjes, 
irijm wliicti Uiey miglit extract the moat useful 
metals, such as iron and cop per, for tlie manufacture of 
their weapons. A great part of their wealth con- 
Slots m ffOQts, sheep, oxen, and fiorses. They sell 
wool and wax. Their horses are distinguisbed for 
beauty, strength, and fleetness. They bum a Diark 
on tbe colts of a good breed. Their feudal system is 
worthy of notice. Tbe subject is tbe property of the 
prince : aldioiigh be cnnnot be sold, he is compelled 
to perfonu all personal services, but pays no taxat. 
The nobleman maintains order among tlie people, axid 
serves die prince in war. The latter keeps an open 
table, ttod all those who own he^rds contribute to it* 
Marriages are concluded with n^ference to riches 
and bimi- Inumiliately after the birth of a princely 
child, it is taken from tlie parental hotise, and its 
cilucation confided to a nobleniaa. The br>ys are in- 
structed in bunting, plundering, iind fighting ; tbtr 
girls in embroideruig^ sewing, ami plaiting straw. 
There is a law of hospitality among tlie Circassians, 
ca.lled kumtdii tlie lile of tbe host is responsible for 
its obse nance to tlie stranger ou wliom it lias been 
conferred. If a nmrder is couimilted, tlie relations 
of tl»e deceaseil take the life of tJie mnnlerer : no 
money cmx conciliate diem. Formerly, tliese people 
were Christians. At present, they are Rfolinune- 
dans^ but by no means eealous oliseners of tbe pre- 
cepts of the Koran. After tlie downhdl of the 
Cliazaric empire, tlie Circassians appear lo liave 
been subject to ttic .Arabians, Fartars,, and perhaps, 
likewise, to tlie iieorgiaiiK. To\v;irds tJie end of the 
stxteejitb century, tliey became vassals to tlie Ru»- 
sians. 'Flie csir Iwan Wasiliewitcli, in 15ti(j, sent a 
small anny, imder general Da&cbkow, to tlie aid of 
Teranik, a Circassian prince ; but, after the death of 
Iwan, Oie Russian court negkcLcd these distant sub- 
jects, mid they became tributary to tbe klians of the 
Crimea, until, tired of tlie ill-trcfitment of their offi- 
cers, they took up arms, and overcame an army of 
30,000 men. At prt^sent, Tcberkiissift, (Circassia)— 
containing 31,785 scjuare miles, and 6&0,000 inbabit- 
ants^ls a province under the protecdon of Russia, 
CIRCE ; a poweiiful sorceress ; actording to some, 
die daughter of Sol Bud Perseis, one of the i Jceanides ; 
according to others:, of Hyperion and Aiiterope ; the 
sister of Aetes and Pasipbae. She lived in a valley si- 
tuiited 111 an isbind on tlie western coast of Italy, Her 
pa bee was built of shining stones, in an open place, 
surrovmded by tame lions and wolves. Her employ- 
ment was weaving j and, during her work, slie 
amused herself witti singing : her servants were foui 
mountain and river nymphs. I lysses^ in his wander- 
ings, landed on her island, and sent out Eurylochus 
With a party to explore tbe country. They arrived 
at the palace of Circe, who gave them food and wine, 
and wiOi her magic wand auinged them into swine. 
Eurylocbus only, ny cautiously alistaining from the 
magical potion, escaped die transformation, and in 
formed Ulysses of tlie evejit. lie immediately pro- 
ceeded himself into tlie country to free his compor 
nions. On tlie way, Mercury met him, informed him 
how to conduct himself before (Jiesorceres»,and gave 
him the plant called mo/y, as a roeeni of delivering 
his compjtnions. Thus armed, be appeared before 
Circe, wbo^^ potion baci no efiec-t upon him. Fol- 
lowing Mercury's advice, be tlien ran upon her with 
hLs drawn sword threatening her with death, and 
comiielied her to bind herself by an ontli to du 
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tte iKiiqwT, and deliver his eoBpoiikiiis. O 
MBfliiied witii her a vfaofe fcar, aad had bf her 
imo waoo-^iLMBm, or A^fsus^ aad LalJOiis, Bdote 
Ub departuxv, she loid hm that, in oidar U> aecvre a 
9afe return to hii 000^x7, he nraat rial tfai inlnoal 
i«|rMis, Bad a$k adrke of TiresiaA. 

CIRCLE (Latin drewimt) ; a plane ^gat^ coiapfe- 

handed under a w^le line wlidb ntofSi mta itself, 

. tevinf a poBlm tfm aiddla, fiion whieb all the lines 

' diami Ui III iliiwafiiifii aiiiii[iMl This point k 

^oOkd the <ii««f«, and thesa line* tfaa wmdtL Al- 



thooch, F'operty fpeakli^^ it ii Ihs ipace Sacladtid 
iriilnB She periphery or 



B ei the void cirafr is 




ficqiieBil J 11 



Mthepo- 



ila 
of ils 



aftka 



f^ 



i appeafs 

, t e., a line which 

nd passes at the 
die centre, or, wMch is the flua 
Ihie eqaal to twkx the lowth of the 
avtea of the ciide b etiual to the product of the 
riic—ifcwwrti Md half the radhs. If tJbifrF exmed 
a rational propectioA, that is, a proportku to be ex- 
pRfied In «Me aamhen, of the sai#oe of the dr^ 
de to a sqaape soiftce, there voakl be, at t^ sane 
thae, antloaal prepcttiun betwe en the dbmetcr and 

ion of the diswrtir lo the dnau^ 
I is poirfile ; it can be eip t ua eJ onlf bf ap- 
Howerer, the p r o por ti on thus obtaiaed 
U quit« as acBamie as b nceesary for any parpose 
in the applied laalhnnitlfi Yet there have always 
beoi Hitanffr. and some of a very late dite, of men 
laboipiB^ loDf and iatoisely in seagch ing for the 
mpmn equal to the surfiM^e of the circle, ami who of- 
laa belieTed ttiat they bad actially solved the pii>- 
bleoi. Veiy reccmUy, the newspapers werr full of soch 
a solation by a boy in Enghuid. In theapproxiiiiate 
pfoportiofu if the diameter is called 1 , the drcnnler' 

enoe will be eml to 3-Hld9t6535 Firnnds 

Heta obtained tt» ptoportioo to Uus Dumber of f- 
nes. Afterwsf^ it was farther detemined by 
Adrlsfiiis Romanos to 15^ by Ladolpfaos of CTolocae 
ioAeit iraproperiy called nm JCcafaay to 3d (An 
In it b oftm called the LmdMk mmadtr), by 
Sharp lo m, by Maebin to 100^ by Lacny to 126, 
and My, ia an Osfefd manasaipt, it w» obtained 
19 to Ids drrinials Ardiimedca fcit esthaated the 
p r op or tio aofthe diameter to the di c ^iai B iet ice to be 

aa 7 to IS, or as I to 3-112 ; after hoa, Medus, 

as 1 13 or 355, or as I to 3-1415029, wideh » correct 
to G diciawJi, and snfidnitly aocnrale br aMiat par* 
poses. Every drde b divided hito 360 defnees^aad 
by its arcs all angles are mearand. ThecMe,there- 
lbre,boaeof the moit tmpottaat geometrical figures, 
aod an accurate dMiiaii of it b fe^aUe for BManw- 
ing the angles under whidi distant ot^jecu appear 
(ofOD whm anrreytng^asttoaomica] ofasnvatiOBS^flEc. 
restV-a very desiiabfe o^aci^iirwhkh many prises 
hav« becsi oflervd by learned societies Se« Befiw. 

Grvlf, in kigie ; the &ult of an arpnnent that 
snppo a u tike prindple it should pnnre, and aAer- 
wanb proves the prindple by the thii^ which it 
seemed to have proTed, The ame feolt takes place 
Ib df i nitinm , wthen an idea b defaed by others 
whU smote the lBiowled|» of the fint. Arvnnmg 
ta a drele b a &Qlt mio whU mesi are very 1b|£ 
to &li, partknlarly in throhtfical dbcusskms. 

CIRCL ITS : b Eagbuil divbiom of tbe Ungw 
dam appointed far the Jodkm Id paai thrm^ tvrica 
iatheooarseof ayearftw wpMPOaeof * 
b^jMUcetotheseveiBleoanliea. The 
B%tad are Avikd hito sis cbtidia, aial 
jpa m each drorit.— la Aa«ka^ the saa 



given to the ^viaons of the oonatry tran 
Bsally by the jadges of the niprmne coun of 
Uinted States, far the pmpose af trying 
wt^ch &U within the imiatttctioa of the 



CIRCULAR INSTRUMENT. See R t0rrt m$ 

CIRCULAR MOTION. A body bi 
which is cootinaally impelled by some popwar 
a fixed point ool of its original dbeetbm, is oli% 
ad to describe a enrvilkiear path round «| 
poiHL Aston 
drde, became 




every pobA of its path. The 
immdthe earth, becaose 



wfaifAitwimldolhervbepnrBne. la 1 
point to which the body eorntaatly tends, m calM 
&ieca»lre^Mr>reo,the for» itself; by wbfeit i 
b oapeUcd^ b called the centriprtei Jtm ; that bj 
which R strives to iy from the centre b called tb| 
ttmhr^mgmt/wtct^ and the motioo whidi la u sq dnu d 
by these two fioroes, the evndsraMiMi. Allikapl^ 
nets lo the solar system are carried rotmd the wm 
and the salalitestotiiH] their i^aoata.1»ytlie9efiiecib 
(See CMmriWvey.)— The theory of drcuiar molfiB| 
b a aa^eet of celestbl meeteaica^ on wb^Kewfiaf 
oampoawn hb /Viaespss JasMemetew ^wwaeaaA. Mi> 
teral., mA L^laes Idi Mhimmfm Qte*, £^ M 
the model of a ooncbe and beaatifhl erfWis b J a nL w4 
rmommead the artlde 1^^ tUs hemi in CMlefl 
FiUnfaJbcAes JTsiiriindi (DidiaHnry of Knlwil 
• nilosofiliyTL 

CIRCULAR PARTS (N^nKs'* mri.r fo»V A ral| 
invented by Danm Napier of Metdtbton 
burgh, for the soUitian of all casea of ri)_ 
sphm^l tiian^lesiyCadncnt hr itaoomprebc 
jmd utility in extens 
tical astroDQiny. See Trt 

CIRCULAR SAILING. See. 

CIRCULAR SAWS. See Saw Mm^ 

CIRCULATING MEDIUM. 




I b now madt more w^nneistlf 
It moHis the medbn of fsaDd^ 
t and sales, whether thb mcAn lej 



t 



or silTcr eoia, F^P**'* ^ '^ other article, 
tobacco^ Iron, slaves^ tnaaUy employed in asvy phKi 
as the measure of the values of other articles, ud h 
thi» of a more compreheouve significatkm tbaa thi 
term naaqr, idiidi^ though it app&ea to gold aodaH 
ver eda« paper curnocy, and soma odher of the vafl» 
ons artides OMd fer the above pm 
Msa all, since oxen^ 
nations, at some periods, been adopted __ 
measnre of the comparative values of artidea aif c 
meroe, would hardly be consktefed as 

thedenominatkmof sMaey. It » hardly ^ 

a people to be without a drciUtttiw medbai 
dejcrip tkai; and^aocoiifiiigly^vrefiaialiiM 
tiibei of savages hitherto dbeovered relbr 
some article in esthnating the value of tba 
caminoilities wbkh compose their capitai« 
Kranklm says, the Kiees Indtam u^ Leavf 
tbeir medium, and estoaate the yabtt of tlliaig« ' 
certain Dumber of theb skii». The peotde of \ 
gmia, in the earlbr peciodi of their colani 
ealiBmfed value by pasiAi of tobnooo* In J 
parts of Africa, a spedas of wall shc^covi 
the medium of exdw^^ca. Eat h%sm Utr 
tmrs, the predoos Bielals» where tb^ 
had, have bmi preferred lor ''^^ 
their vreight, lncDesa» and. 
ooahtbaoMife aocmatc^i 



in a snail romfnas and weight to be n 






CIRCULATING MEDIUM. 



tneilium. Many species of precious stones roroprisc 
a ffneater vaiue in the same bulk ariil weiglit than 
eiuier gM or silver, but tiieir valoe canndt be so 
predHuy estimated, nor ai% they found in sufficient 
^oaallt&ea. Flatiiia would be ns convenient a medi- 
iun as okher gold or silver, prnvided it sliodid con- 
tllliie to retain its pre^put valop ; but it has not os 
jei been pnxluced in suificient abundance. It is one 
eaaeittlal quality of a eircubiting medium, diat it 
should have an intiicisic marketubte value. Gold 
ami silver, for instance, besides answering- as a me- 
diuiQ, liave as positive ft market value as iron, tin, 
leather, or com, Tltis vubu' ij* derived fncmj their 
otilitf in the useful aiid ormimenLal arts ; aud it 
may be more precisely ascertained than the value 
of most other artiiles, tiiiice an a|^eenient for a 
.certain nuiulx'r of beaver skins, a certain quantity 
of tobacco, and still more for a certain number of 
cattle, luimit!! of some «k>ubt bimI dispute as to the 
quality ; but an ugTeeineut for a certain weight of 
gold, of given fineiu'ss, admits of no dispute ; it can 
be reduce*! to tlie utmost certainty. 

But we see other kinds of <?urrency, which appa- 
rently answer the purpose of a circuhiting medium, 
and which Imve very little value. A *imaTl piece of 
paper, not worth iiitriii<iically one lantking, passes for 
many pomids ; and iliis sometimes leads people into 
tlie mistaken notion timt intrinsic value is not an es- 
sential quality in tlie public currency. But we must 
look »t what is printed or written on this paper, to 
leani why it pusses for currency. It bears a promise 
tliat tlte holder ^Jmll be entitled! to a certain number 
of }K]unds; of course, a certain quantity of gold and 
sil vcTj of a ce rtain fineness. 1 f tin s promise be valid , 
and be keptj then the real meiLlium is gold and 
silver, though tills gold and silver may be lucked up 
in a bank. Hut it may be said, tlmt there is not, in 
the banks, where bank jiafier circulates, and, per- 
haps, not in the community, more than one pound in 
fiilver or gold lor four poiuids promised in the paper 
in circiilaiien. How tlieu can four pounds of paper 
be redeemed by one of silver? This is venr easy. 
One holder of a pujier potind demands tlie silver at 
the Imjik, and passes it off, or keeps it in his pur**. 
Now if tlje l»iik can induce this person, or tlie one 
to whom he passes the pounds to let them have it 
a^ln, tlmt is, to loan it to them, or to take :some- 
tliing in exchange for it, they can then, witli tlie same 
silver pound, redeem the second paper one, and so 
on. Thus a bank tliat has capital, and a good cre^ 
dit, will be alwnys able to reclaim and use the same 
8|M*cie successively to redeem its pm>er, and, if it l>e 
skilfully conducted, it will always be able to com- 
mand it as fiist as its bills can be collected and pre- 
sejited for payment. A community, tJierelore, 
which only uses sjiecie and rtxUemable paper as cur- 
rency, has, to all practical pur|K)ses, a specie medi- 
um. The paper is, in stiort, so much sjH^ie, for all 
practicai purposes, for it will command gold and 
silver. Here, tlien, i* evidently an advantage gain- 
ed ; for, if a bank, by puttmgoue poiuid in its vanlts, 
Oiti loan out four poiuids on interest, it makes a 
great income on it^ t^pital^ w^iile the commimity 
loses nothing, but gain^, rather; for this paper is 
much more convejiient for transportation, and equal- 
ly convenient in all otJier respects^ It is a great 
oMect In every conununity to gain tliis adviuitage, 
arishig from mulLiplicaiioii of money. Individuals, 
if not prohibited by tlie laws, will soon issue their 
paper money, and many of them make promises of 
paving nounds, which they cannot fulfill, and dius the 
pimtlc ne defrauded. On tJie other Itand^ the go- 
vernment often makes tJie bublile by tlie issue of 
p«l>er money, or promises of payment never to be 
fiMled. 



There has rarely, if ever, been an instance of a 
govermneot issuing paper money, and redeeming it 
punctually* and to its Ml nominal amount Innu- 
merable issues of this sort of circulating mediiun 
were made by the American colonies liefore tlie es- 
tablisliment of tlie intlependence of the Cnited Stiites ; 
and, during the war of independence, tlie country 
was inundated witli wimt was called ccntinvnial mo 
nty, which was never redeemed. Russia and A ustria 
have this species of currency in circulation, always 
depreciated , as is usual with such money. Formeriy, 
the sovexeigns of Europe had a practice of debasing 
the current coin, when they wislied to levy a tax in 
disguise, so as to make the copper, witli wliicii they 
alloyed the silver, pass as of tlie value of silver. But, 
in modem time«, insti'ad of debasing the coin, tlie 
usual resort is to a government bmik or to govern- 
ment paper. Government pa]>er} issued as the or- 
dinary currency, usually pnnes to be a bubble. 
And it may be taken for a general rule^ that no cur- 
rency is safe which is not of an intrinsic value, or is 
not based upon capital sacredly pledged to its re- 
dejuplion. The question tlien recurs, why tlie go- 
veniraeni may not pledge a certain amoimt of capital 
for the redemption of its paper. The reason is, that 
tlii«i capital must be managed, and a vast deal of skill 
and economy is requisite in managing a redeemable 
paper curr**ncy ; and of all malingers, the agents of 
a government are tlie lewst thrifiy and economical. 
Beskiea, tlie government will niiu tlie credit of its 
own paper by excessive issues in its exigencies in 
times of war, when tlie effects of a destruction of its 
credit are tlie most disastrous. The govenuiient, 
tlierefore, ouglit never to trust itself to be a banker, 
or to issue paper money, except in desperate ctrcum- 
stances or pressing exigencies, when no other mea- 
^-iire cfui be resorted to, and when what would other- 
wise be wrong luid disluuiest is excused for tlie sake 
of preventing tlie greatest national calamflies. If, 
then, neither the govenvuent uor individuals can 
safely supply a circulating mediinn of promises, what 
sysitein can be safely adopted^ which shall afford all 
the advantages of a multiplication ^ in effect, of the 
medium of intrinsic value, namely, the gx>ld and 
silver ? Uiwioubtedly the system of bank circulation, 
whereby a certain capital is sacredly pledged to the 
redemption of the promises of payment of money 
made in the circalaCing bills. A well contrived, 
skilfully conducted system of banking, connected with 
one of circulation, is one of the greatest triumphs of 
national economy. The interest, as well as tlie re- 
putation of individuals^ is thus pletlgeii in support of 
tlie system, mid in furtherance of the general indus* 
try and prosperity. But sliall individuals reap all 
the advantages of the practical multiplication of ca- 
pital in consequence of supplying a currency based 
upon, but not consisting cxcluflively of ^h^w ? By 
no mt^iuis. The govemmeiit may indinitly reap 
greater advantages from tliis system, tliau they 
possibly can from an attempt at becoming themselves 
hankers for the community, by sharing tlie profits 
with those who actually conduct the business. It is 
one of tlie pro|>er and most important functions of 
die government to regidate tlie curreiicy. It in 
boimd to interfere, witli proper restrictions, for pre^ 
venting tlie trauds and bubbles to which individual 
enterprise and tfpeculatkm inevitably lead, if let 
loose in the career of credit ; and it has a profit, in 
so doing, by reaping some of the advantages of ft 
bank circulation, mm thus gaining an income with- 
out, in feet, levying a tax. Thii", if the circulation 
of Uie notes of imlividuals, us a currency, is prohibited, 
and certain institutions Iiave a rigtit by charter to 
supply the currency by an issue oi tlicir bank notes, 
I on paymg to the goremment a certftin bmm, aa ft 
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■ iiij ilj, fcy ^iiifni^ ■> >r7» cMi^tP > ■awiirfctkgyhd.' Attkrs 

far tkr fnvik^, aidtkv i Wm'w m t f j img it^m , fihaal I —ig > *yi*g ' L wJt fcg cHtk. Ca^ 

■iK> « jarcr, »md of said Md 9i««r, far d 



■Bj he iifovidtd 
CJECCLATIOXOF'THB B!XK>D. See i>y- 



CIRCUMCBiaN^thr 
hnvieBonher. Tliea 







iftthrj . _ . ^ 

Il0fl2*5ar S.,a^ the 
BfB 10 70> iB the jtm ISSQL <l 
r t iBiiwfci AlenaierScikirk^tkrRyMcdCi 
t viik hM.) TUftj Traes lAer ffyiiy ] 
r : (1741 — M)—iga m|aei vmd tfte ra 
IwaitfcgEtjUlBi; aJ ; !■■ n— larii agwatqaia dbr< 
JiditMflliiigtfcgalMrigiaeiof ECTC,g^qi Soth«aS frtnriagtfcg 
■1^ the Chraliai C«|«sk (% ^O^ **d *« Ahjiiw I feOowd tkr nyfae» «f < faujw«i b^ Ca 
t (^ X.), wba f iifc» Cli i iiii lj^ ^d ifcer Afe- 1 Wallii (iT6:>, Tlie ^ojifcscf Cook, T 

to hare i c t e ifwi it. Eke tbg j 1770, Miadg a mew cia iaopn—arigMaiM^ .^I 
, froai die aLj|H—i HieJew^peffaM f Viacnam Made |niigLiiiibni^ aad _ 

eatmamj, hf wMA the iliiKiariliBii of aeqaaHied viih the aovth-vcstam caaat «£ i 
twtrt tobeitiiiaiaiihfri froai other aarifi, r See Kataekm^ Om warn ; Krmaauterm^ amd /^qpiyaau 
ai a nte iartitalcd by God, am the eighth daj aficr Tbe latcat n^. maNmr dm Jtfia* b thM od'oyOM 
dK birth. Tbe i in ^ in it pcnoa ii, ai it mm. \ Dapcmi, ia the CoqiiUe. aade br cammmmA of 
■at»aliiHi bf ihii eefCBoa7,or iMiwi a LJ e d tmamg Urns XVIU., ai 1882—^ <izx vihcs. -it*, ^ddk mm 
dhe people of Gad. Moon fimd it awai^ the aa- atlBiof3:6|io«f&.pdbii«hediaaiBbcn,F^nHl82S). 
tJaa^aadi'iiifcBLJit, TbeMiiiiaai i in dnmma-\ CIRCL^fVALLATION.orLIXE OF CIKCUli- 
r na 11 |i iiliililj iia lailiil Iihaiiliii iiiiiiia. hiii TAIXATION,ia mtiiarT] 
the Ubaaefitcs and the IsaeBics received boat their tioa of canh, cooaesoe^ of a panpcc mmA 
CHHBoa iMher, AbohaaL Tbe Koraa of Mohaa- aade roaod dtt ton int«aiied co be besiecai^ 

ia aie iiaig bii aaiif, aad wai iatrodaced by them, - caevj which aor mmirch torriievYtbe j 
with liJMiiM. a» a acred lite, bko aU cooatries CIRCUS, mmomz tbe Re 

xe their refigioa vas RceiTcd. Tbe ovifiaai ob- iae vithootaroof, m wbich fwfaftcchBriBCH 
qf thii cmmtim was pgobabiy die jaoMorinii of i nbiKtinMiof pagifeanadwr 

^ the a»- ! was rectaacalar, czcefM that one duct sale i 
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I Kcd ia die OU T< 
^dieJevi. 

liiabothe 

I araaa iiiia of oar SarioM-. Tbe day was lacienily 
celehratrdai a frit, ia oppoataoa todttCKtoas of 

rof dttgod 



half cede; the cnuaBce ra at tbe 0|r{<OEace ead. 
Withia, oa each side of tbe €aUMa.e , ^erv &x «w 
cades (earrrrrv), vbere tbe ftiarwc^ ssw»L Om badh 
the sides, aad oa tbe semadrcaar eaL v-ere the 
«Bts of the spectators, rxaac ^ladaalir 
both sexes. Tbe ' aaotber, like steps, and restia^ oa scnoiKc 



la 



CIRCCMNAVIGATORS. Magrfh^, a Porta- 
.vastbefntoftboK iatrepid aem who, i^ 
[ m the path of Colaabai, ua r q i ed tbe oceaa 
t to the vat, aad, fiM^ tbb dmrc- 
tiaa,at bat retaned to their ooaatry. He Ofina- 
■ar^eatod the vorid ia 1619— «1. Ia his paaa^ 
'ttheMiaitsof MagillM.orrpandcapeHora, 
bera lew, he w» fidhmd by die Spaa^ 
I (Faca, McHkiaa, Qoiras, ad others dofva to 
a), by dtt French ( Boo^aianUe, La Pey- 
e,~q. ▼., others, dowa to Freycinet, q. t.). by the 
I>atcb (Barents, Hecnekcrk, Hcrto^, Tasaaa, 
Rogmreifl), by Kngiiiihnira and Rnsaam {tram 
DcadUKC to KraKn»t«ra, smd Otto Ton Kotaefaae, 
a. ▼.),aad, bady, by North AawricaDs. Tbe Ea^ 
ndb, ai was to hare bera expected, bare aade the 



At dtt foot of tbe seats there ma bruai «fetdb,cal> 
led emrwpms, to prrrent tbe wild be«e»ts fro^ ; 
celebrated ' aMoa^ tbe spectstors. Widua waa an op^n 
(arfao), corered with sand, where tbe |:%aes 
exhibrted. Tbb space was <frriled Wt^^wise 
two parts by a wail {spimm), twe&Te feet thick and 
six Irish, adoraed with little tcnipies^ aoars^ staKaea, 
obebils, pyraBkk, aad cnakal towers Of tbesc 
la« {metm] there were three at each ead^w^cb scrv> 
ed as j^oals. naaid which die ORiatsweflTeB^^. By 
the int metm, opposite the carrcd end of tbe cbr^ 
there were seren other pilbrs, with orsl bnUs imm\ 
on dM- flBuaits. One of these balk w»s taken 
down for crcry dreait. Oa the ontskle, tbe cxcna 
was siiiio^kd with lolnaaaiU n,|!aUeries^ «bopa»»d 
pabiic pJaccs. The larfest of these ' " ^ 
Rone, tbe cvcwr mmmus, wns 
tie rt nth dstrict of tbe city, which y 

tjmtes called eirrwr mm.frmms^ and oi 

Ronadas exbiboed the gaaBtcs at which tbe Sttfaaie 
wn ai t a were earned oC TarqauaBs PrisriB pvoic^t- 
cdtbeplaaofthisbaiUaic.aBd soMe of tbe venkbj 
vaators ooaqdeted it. The ladi mmfmi wtty cda 
biated ia it. DiaayBas of Ualicanassus fi^v^s bs 
leagdi at SSnfocc, and dhe breadth a& 2 Ibt fac 
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AcTopding lo Fiiny, it wm csmble of containing 
HeuJOOO^ m\d according to Aureiim Victor, :iS5,00(J 
■pectalars. Juliys C^sur f'nkrged ami onmmenled 
It. Uiidef Nero, it wsa burnt, aad yjidtT AntuiiLniiH 
Vim pulLi!d duwii. 1 rajan n^ljijili it^ mid ConTttoEi 
tine made farther additions to it» At |!reM?nt, but 
few ve^ti^e?* i*f it rpiiudn. Tfje dniis of('iiraaiMa» 
in the lii-st dbtriet ot" tlie city, h in Uie best fjm^sena- 
tlon, SiHi Hippodrome. 

Ctrais, garnet of the (so called from the circus 
piirticuliiriy tlie circut miuehmuM, wliere tlu-y were 
extiibited), Romulus celebrated ^^itnikr gimws iu 
honour of Nrptuiie. AfterwBnli>. by tJie mutual 
rivalry of tlip ^diles^ ilidr ^plcnduur wits incm^iiseii. 
I'ruler llie einp^rons^ tliey Attained tlie grwitc-st ma^- 
liifit^jice. I'liF pvrincipftl ^^nes of the circuA were 
the Imli Rmnnni op mugni, called, al^» from an 
«f}itliet of Cybele, tnegalmsen, which were celebrated 
mm the Uh to tiie 14th of September, in honour of 
the great god*, so called. The pB.H^ion of the people 
for these shows appears fiMin die cry with wliich they 
addresse<i their vuiers^pfinem H drcensetj (bread 
ami the gsmes^!) A f»plendid procession, or ^/wjurt, 
opened die festival. The image^i of the great gods 
were carried to the temple of Jupiter, on the Capito- 
line mount ; llie procession moved from this temple 
Utrougli tlie lb rum and the strt^et called feiabritm to 
tlie circus mttjcimus. 'I he diief magistrate led the 
procesijioii. Before liim was airrierl Uie image of die 
winged goddess of Fyrtmie. {Forittna uhtta.) Then 
came tlie inmges of Jupiter, Jimti, Minena, Nep- 
tune^ Ceres, Apollo, Diana r after the death of Ju- 
lius Caesar, hb image wnjs introilueed, and in later 
timeSf perhaps, thoi^e of the dei6ed emjHTors also, 
Ttiese images were in ijplendid covered chariots 
drmm by lior^es or mules, stags» camels, elepliants. 
ftlso KKDWtiiiiei by i ions, pan tljers or tigers. After 
the pompoiifl procession of goda followe«i rows of 
boys, who Iiad lost either father or moUier, and who 
led tlie horses to he ummI in the nice^. After thesc^ 
foUowed the s<ms of the nairicians, from fifteen to 
sixteen years of age, armed, part on horseback, part 
on foot. After these came tiie magistnites of fJie city 
and die stnate* The sons of knights, on horseljock 
and on fmil, brought up tJie rear, Uhen followal ibe 
chariots rtntd horses destined for die races, and tlie 
diflTerent athtcta^ as ptigi lists, wrestlers, nmners, all 
iwikwi, except a covering alMiiit the loins. In this 
procewiionwere includtMi tlie dancer;*, youUis and Ijoys, 
arnrns^»il in rim*;, arrordinij to their age. They 
Will- \ lolf t-coloiirnl i:;ir]ij( Ills, vvidi brass belts, and 
csirn+'d suonls and sh<jrt >prirry. The men wore heU 
nieb. Ea*"h division was precetlal by a man who 
led the windings of the dance. The rausiciajii? fol- 
lowed, including a number of persons dr^ied like 
Sileni and Satjrx, who, witli hirge wreaths of flo«'ers 
in Uieir haidsi, exliibited various sportive dances, 
witli a company of musiciaiH behind Uiem. I'o tJiis 
exhibidon of wild, njirestnuned joy, succeeded die 
religious pomp. Kh^t cajne the Camilli r-boy^ u iMjni 
die priest employed in die sacrificses, — then die ser- 
vants who t<Jok part in it ; after these the hartapkeM. 
widi Uieir knives, and die biitciiers, who M die 
Victims to die ahar; the dilierent orders of dte 
prtesiB, with their servants; first, the high priest 
JpoHi^est maj'imuM), and the other pontijicfn ; then 
die fiatmnet, dien the augurs, the pundecwmri 
Widi the SybiJlijie IxKjks, dte vestal virgiJiM, then 
the n^maining niferior orrJers of priest^^ acconJ- 
ing to tlieir rank. The miages of god* iMYiught 
up the rear; sometimes, als<i, a fiompoiis slmw 
of treenires, the spoils of war. In the drt^tis, 
tlie proceflsion went rt»und once in a circle, and 
tlie sacrifices were dien performed. Ttie sf>ecta- 
tors took Uieif place;*, die music struck up, and the 



games commenced. These wefc,— 1* Races widi 
uoraes and clmriots* These were so honoyrablej dial 
men of die highest rank engaged tn tliem. The 
M hole race, in whidi tlie conipeLilors were divided 
into four parties, consisted of twenty-four comrsei, 
and each tujurse of seven ciix*uit!i,making about seven 
miles. KficJi pirty p»erfornied &ix eoun^es, three in 
the forenoon and tliree in the afternoon. The clui- 
riots were very light, and commonly had two or four 
horses abreast attadied to diem, 2. The gynuuisdc 
contests. 3. 'the Trqjan gumes, prixe contests on 
horseback y whieii iEneas wa^ saidtoliave first insd- 
tutetl, and Julius Cassar revived. 5. The comhalA 
with wild beasts, in whit'h Ix^asts Ibuglit with beasts 
or with men (criminals or vohmteers). The expeOie 
of these games ivas often inimense. Pompey, in his 
second consulship, brought for^^ lurd 5(Mi lions at one 
combat of wild Ijeasts, whieh, widi eighteen elephants, 
were slain in five days. 5. Representations of navtd 
engagements {jtanmachitr), for wliicii purpose tlie cir- 
cus could 1m* laid under water. 

CliJALl'lNK REl'UBLIC. After tlie Ijntde of 
Lorli (May 10, 1796*), Bonaparte, on die 20di of May, 
pri>claimtd the treedom of LombarLiy, and formed of 
it die I'ranspadmie reptiblic ; at the ssime time, Bo- 
logna and Ferrara wt-re erected into die Cispadaue 
republic, to wliicli Modena and lleggio were soon 
after added. February lUdi, ITUT, hy Uie peace of 
To lent] no, the pope ceiled Bologna and Ferrara, 
together with llonuigtm,and the province of Mesola, 
to the French ; the hitter were am adiled to the Ciit* 
pailane republic. This republic receivetl its constitu- 
tion March 17di, 1797, and was united widi tlie 
Transfiadane, umler tlie name of d*e Vitra/pttte repui^ 
lie. By this name die emperor of ( J emiaiiy recot^ni»- 
ed it as an indejiendent i>ower, at the peace of Cam- 
po-Fonnio (Uctober ntli). It comprised Austrian 
Lomlitmly^ togedier widi the Maxituon and die 
Venedaii provinces, Bergamo, Brescia, trenia, Vero- 
irn and Hovigo, the ducliy of Modena, the principali- 
ty of Massa and Can-ara, and die diree ecclesiastical 
ilelegadons^ — Bologna, Ferrara widi Mesola, ami 
Komagmi. i>ctolxr *^'id, in die same year, die Valtc- 
line or Veltlin, U'orms and Cleves, lielonging to the 
tirisons, were mided ; sodiat die new republic, wliicJl 
wiis diviilefl into ten departments, comprised 1(j^7 
sqnure miles and diree and a liulf imi lions of in. 
liabitants. The legislative IxwJy, conjposed of a 
coundiof eiglity elders, together w^idi miodier comi- 
cil of 1(J0 meiiibers, and the direitory {direciurium), 
held Uieir sessions in Milan. Ttie iirmy (Fn^ncb 
trmips in the jtay of die republic) amountetl to 20 /JOO 
men. In March, 1798, it vnni more cluM-lycoiinetH- 
etl widi France by a defeJisive and oflejisive alliance, 
and a commercial treaty. On the ieiieiial of die war 
between Austria and Fnuice, in March ITyLi, it was 
disunited, for a sliort time, hy die successes of the 
Austrians antl Hiissians, but soon n^toretl by Bona- 
fiapte's victory at Marengo (June 14th, 1800). The 
republic dien received a deliberative body {ctm- 
jftiUa) of fifty, and an eatecuUve ctjmicil (^vvcmo) of 
niue members, tjn die (itli of September, it iras 
enlarged by die addidon of the Novart»se and Tor- 
toiiese, and, at tJi<! p«*»u?e of LunevHle (February 
tJdi. 1801), was again acknowledgetJ hy Austria. 
Juxiuiiry i?5d», 180"^, it received die iwune of die 
Uaiititt republic^ an«l elected Bonaparte president, 
and Francis I^lelzt d'lCrile vice-prt^ident. It was 
dien divided into diirteen de|.karl meats ; but, in 1S05 
(Manii J 7th), a deputatkm of die Italian repub* 
lie conferreil on the French emperor die dignity of 
king of Itaf^ (see Italy), after which Najwleon was 
styled empereur de$ FraHcain tt rm d'lta/ie. 

C ISPADANE REPUBLIC, S?ee Citalpine Fe. 
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CISFLATANA, with Mofite-Vidco. S«e Pcim* , 
guajf and Plata, Repuhlic pf. \ 

CI8IIHEMSII RFiH HLIC. Severel towns uu 
the Khine, particularly Cuia^iej Aix-Ia-Chapellfuud 
Bomif at tbe time when ^u many republics were €iv- | 
n ted, declared themselves mdep^'niltiit, uudfT Fi'tntli 
protection, aixl took the titlt^ uf Cijtrftttnuh repul^'ic^ i 
iji S*'ptemljer, 1707. But at tlie peJu:e ot" Cimipo- i 
Fomiiu (Oct. 17, 1797), tlie l*-»f't Imnk of liie Rbuie, 
h)('.liidiiig tlie CisrheuLsli repnblic, was eetletl to 
France, l>y a secret article, ami tlie ctnifedtmticjn 
beaxingthis name is, in conM^^yitnce, liardly knuwu, 

CISTERCIANS; a reli^riaiui i>«Jer, wliich takes 
its nume fixim its orighiid canvejit, CitcaujCi not for 
from Dijon, where tlie s<K!tety wa^ formed m lt)9U. 
Thruuj^h tlie exertkxus of St Bitniard de Clairvaux 
(q. v.)^ it had Increased so inacli, ItX) years after its 
orig^iu, an t<> embi-ace 800 rich abbeys, in diflisreat 
eoiuiiries of Furope. Tbe Cbterctanj) dedicated 
them^selves to a cumemplaiive life. Their rule wm 
fcevere. They sun ewied in freeing themselves firom 
the sujperintendence of the bishops, and formed a 
kind of spiritual repuhUc. A hi|fh council, c^Hisitsi- 
Ids of tlie abbot of Citeaux as superior, ihe abbots of 
C&irxQux, La Ferte^ l^ontlgai aud Morimomt, all in 
FfBtLce, imd twenty oilier dBfimUores, governed the 
body, under the unmet liate sup©rmtej]ik>nt^e of tlie 
popev In Fnmce, tliey called tlieni selves Btrnar- 
itineSt in honour of St HenumL Among the traier- 
nities emanating from theui, Uie most remurkaljle 
are, the Barelooted monks, or Feuiihin.s (tj. v.), and 
tlie Qm»s of Tortroyal (q. v.), in Frfuice, the Itecol- 
lets, refijrmKt Ci^lerciaiis, hi Spciiti, mid the monks 
of La Trappe {^ee 7Va^pisU). Ric hc?^ ami indolence 
brought on die decJine of this onler. Many of iheir 
coQveni'i cease»l to exist before tlie Hefomiation^ slill 
more afierwanJs» partly by ^rfudual itecay, partly hy 
falling into other liand-*, llie genemi fate of the 
ieli|pous ofilers, during the perioo of die Freucb re- 
vol^Uon, reduced the Cisiercimis to a few convents 
la Hpftin, Polaiid, the Austrian dmumioiis, ajid the 
S«xim pait of Upper Lnvaiia. They wear white 
mbei* wiUi black scapula ries. 

CITADEL, or CFITADFX (a dimiimtive of the 
Italian dUd, city; Minify iiipf tilile city), in fortifica- 
tkwj ; a kind of fort, ton.si.st1ii|j of fijiu". five^ or «jx 
fijdes, with bai^tioo^, comnionly joined to towns^ and 
soioethncs erected on I'naiinaudui^ einlnences witliin 
ibenk It IS distmgtiii^lied from a ca^itle hy liavin^ 
butions. 

CITRIC ACID {acu/um ciirictaH) exists, in ¥ari- 
able pntijHjrtious, in the lemuu, oiaiige, aud tbe fmi 
add iruitH. This acid is white, crystalliics iii rfaomn 
boidnl primis. unalterable in the air. Inodorous, of a 
very acid taste. Specific fjravity, L034. Accord- 
insr b> Mevsrs Gay-LuHsac anil rhenard, it bcompos- 
etfof carkm, 33-81^ oxygeo, 6i)-80*J, aiid hydro >;en, 
3,:i30. Heated, It b decofuposed, and la partly 
changed into a new acid^ called pyra-eHric. It is 
very soluble ia boding water, and in three-fourihs of 
it8 weight «if cold water, Alcoliol dUstjlve^ a sjnaU- 
er proporiJon. The ajqueons sulytion^ coucdtttaAol 
tn a small degree, is eaaily altereil on exjpotiifft lo 
the aur. It h obtained hy saturutinf^ ilie kaicill jiike 
with pidveriietl ebalk, and tretitiug: tbe insoluble 
cilmte whieh is fonued. by diluted sulphuric acid* It 
is employed in^teoil of leiuon juice for makiug lemiNi- 
adi»« mMl It nets tlieii hkc the othei 



i other refrigetait 
ciiH«. In large dose«, and couoentfated, It migifit 
pnahicc seriou* acciili uts, on account of its cjiusiic 
action. 

CITRON, The citron , lijue, ami lemon iire differ- 
ent varieties uf the fruit of a ^gtnaLI evergri^n ^Jinib^ tlie 
«irigiual or imreiit siwk of which (iUnt^ modka) was 
iU'iioi'lrd h-ofu Asia into dte -outliern parts of E||fiif«, 



The citron is oblong, with a very ttdck rind; tht 

lemon is oblong, witli a small lump or protubeiaJMt 
at tile end ; and the lime li&i no protubcsrwioc^ laa 
a very tliin nud, ami h about the si«e of a SBudl fg^ 
These are tlie princi}ml marks v( dUfereoce betwilt 
tJiese fruits, but they are not quite coii*itaiiL The 
lemon tihrub lias large and slight! y-iiideuted abinii^ 
leaves, of soniewluit oval sliapef but poiuteil, and «a 
tlie fooLsuiiks of the leaves tJiere hi no nifnarkalile 
appeiidagf\ Tbe flowera are large and whUe^ bitt 
purplish on tlie outside of tlie petals. 

It is generally supposed tliat tlie citroii-tre*^ 
first Introduced from Aiisyriii and Media into Gf 
and tlieiice into tlie soutlieni i^tarts of Kuropr, ^^ 
it b> now culLivuted to considerable extent. It !> 
raised in the i^kods of die West liKUea. 'Xkm t 
partaking of tlie same quality as the leoKMi, witlj 
excepliim of being somewhat l«9is add, ia 
oaten raw, hut preserve^l in sugar, as a aire«tiDaM| ii 
mucii used bj confectioners and cAlteta. Ilisafao 
occasionally employed in nwHiicine, The 1 *—**■! if i 
native of Lppi^r Asia, from whence, like tha ckraa, 
it was brouj^lit into iireece, aikl ufi^rwarda tnaa- 
plaiititl into Italy, The juice ^ whlcii ts cniaofllw 
sluirpest and most agreeable of all ackUp ia oaitl h 
cixikery, coufectioi^ry , medicine, and varicNia Othttr 
wtiys. By ailico-priiiters, it v* very (extcniiiiraly ii^ 
pluyed, as a diticijarger of colour, to prodneikp mill 
more deaiiiesii and effect^ the whitenfi^urad pail ^ 
coloured [lattems dyed witii coloiira ' 
iron. The juice is procured by simply i 
fruit, and straining it Llirough lineji or aojl 
aivil ill Sicily aiul other ^jurts of tbe MeditemnMuiyit 
lorms an Important article of conuaerce. fiaiiu^oPt 
of the most valuable remedies for the scurvy with 
wliich we are acquainted, it geuerallj doaatilalM 
part of the sco-stonis of sliips tb/it are destnied Ibr 
long Toyagas. Se¥eral dilk^rent mod«t hBir^ bMa 
reconuncnded for tlie presen ing nf leiiuiii-Jitioab Oaa 
of tliese is, to put it into lK>ttles willi a smiail qtMKlKilv 
of oil, which^ flouting on tlie surface, pnivn 
immediate contact ot Uke a<r, and retards tile i 
positioa of tile ackl, tiioiigh tlie original freak \ 
soon gives place to one which la least |tb|( fitf, 
tlik! East Imlies, f f ni^-n jivire m mwictimm evafiocai 
by a gentle heat, to tlia ciMsiMlMaa of a t^&eJt 
tract, Sometimes it is cffBtaHiaii into a whita wd | 
Bcid«alt; but vthat is sold Ia tbe ihom under tiKJ 
uame of euential iati ^ kmmuy fur takii^ out iakj 
j«taii»s and irtm-mould spots from liiteti^ hi only a pr^l 
[laratiou from tlie juice of sorreL The extenml pafC ] 
of the rind bus a gniteful aromaiic and bitter ttt&u% I 
whk-h rendi'rs it iiselul in CNJokarf* Wlieii drted^ Mi 
Is considered a gmnl stotmichio. pranotea Iha ap 
Ute, titul \-. iitlierwise sen'ioealw as n landirinii, 
la oii<n .ijhhid aud mftde into a s«reetjii«a4^ i 
the i» iiiM «»r kmrm chipi. In dMillation, it yiaMsi 
liglit and uluuist colourless oil, which, m \ 
nenrly as agreeable as ttie fresh peel, and la I 
ly employed an b perfmue. Lemons are i 
presented in sirup. Small ones, with thiiik ; 
are converted inlo a grateful pickle^ Ma 
and su-up are alio maile aS them. For tlia | 
of keepu]g tlie fruit, it is recommended that j 
pack-thread, nlxiut a ciuarler of a yanl long, 
tie run througti tbe protuberance at Uie end o£ i 
leauiu. The ends of tbe siring are to be tied 
gcthefjAnd stLs [tended on a hcMik,inan atryt 
in such a matuicr dmt the lemon may ton^ 
free and detached. — 1 Ue cultivaftiett of 4 
nmcJi attended to in seveml ^tartsof An 
West ludies. \is juice afl'otds a more gmtefbl i 
tluui tiiat of the kmon, 

CITTA. in ge*igniphy; Uie Italian wonl ^1 
cHyt which is asm in many pi\»pcr luime^ uf €^J 
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tics, as CUia CasteUana^ CiUa Bmeale, CHia Nu&oa, 

CITV, to hktorf. Mankind have bera twke uk 

debted for civiJiffltion and lib4*rtT to cities, ^Vith 
them civilisation mid p.mUtk'al irwLitulions Wgfaji, and 
in them were develtip«d die principles of ^.U'mocracy 
or of eqiMil rifl^iL'^ in Uie middle usfes, Tbe*>rigin uf 
ciLit;9 beloiia> tu tlie earliest |iemid of hi?i4ory, Ac- 
oovdiBg to \lose*, Niinnxi IniiU ilirve, amoiw wliielj 
Babylon was the most im|Jort»iit. The Jews Iwliev e, 
thouffii without fiiiiiiKliAlkin^ tliat Shem erecte*! tlie 
first diy after th«* deluge. At tlie conunenceiiaent of 
society, the fomi of eovenuiiejit vms patxiiirchal. 
The ruler was the hmd of iht himlj or cUiu. He* 
latiou^Jiip, the innate wish of men to live in society, 
aiiil, more, |jerha|i^, than botli tliese cau^s the xie- 
re?«ity of providing mnms of defence a^iiist more 
puvtertui clans, broiifht lofctber separate (amiije$ 
into one <i|>oL The fertUtty of thit Mmi. alsr», w^ 
an induremenL to men to give op the rambling life 
of iioiiinde?*, flikl to form jjermanent settlements. 
These t^ettler* beeuii to bnrter witJi tJwjse tribes who 
continued to wander wiUi their herda fron pilttce to 
place. ThM5* cities spiiuig up. These were aoon 
surrounded widi wails, to prevent the Inroads of the 
waiwiering trilie*. The bonti of coinieidon between 
their inltiibitants LinLS bee ajne cLtJser, and tlieir or- 
^ai]i23ii[.io[i mor<f complete. As by deffrees tJie cli)e& 
of the^ie fiunily-states died away, the cUiteas began to 
elect the laost able or most popular men ht niagi^ 
tratea, without respect to birth or deaoenl. Thuii po- 
litical Institutions began to assume a hjntt nialk <±»- 
rader . The earik^t form of goveimneiil anoceedlRg 
the patriarchal state wa^ probably monarchical. In 
llus, the reli^ouSf patei-nal, and poliiiral authority 
remained ri^lely mingleiL The auUiority of the 
king was weak, his connexion with the diHerent parts 
of his domuiiods imperfectj and Uie progress of civili- 
zatbu was promoted aliaiiBl &Mj by tlie growth of 
the cities. The^ gave riie to llie division of labour, 
Ibe reflnemeuts of social hiteroourse, the develop- 
mtxA of lawi caused by die confticiitig intere^its of 
wemj people Uving close together, the i«lea of et^uo- 
lity of rights, the dlmijiution of awe for a distant 
moimrch, ttie crowtli of patriotism, sj>ringing &om 
the sense of adranlages enjoyed, mid thr rxn-Lions 
necessuy to maiatawi them. lhe^>e wtic tin -hlIu- 
tnry comsequeui^es of the establkthjaent of cities. 
Under the mild sky of Asia^ Africa^ Greece, and 
Italy, cities were built firsi, and in the greatest nuzn- 
1>er. The Vhoeniciaus and t^'ptlans partkularly 
ilistiuguished themselves liy tne erection of citi£S| 
which soon atl^iueil a liigti degree of wealth, and 
i'onse4j neatly of ctvilisatiou. Tlie EgyptimLs con- 
sidereil dieir city Diospoli^ (Thebes) older than any 
of the Cireek cities j and Fliny says tliat Cecropia 
(erected in Attica by Cecrops, 1582 B. C, and afiier- 
wards called Jt/ietijs) wa« tlie oldest city of Greece, 
Heeren jtjstly rtiaiirks, ttmt Uie rise of ciiies was 
tlie mo^t imiKirtant source of tlie repubhcankm of 
antiquity. This Is particularly tnie oftireece. In 
&ct^ oiljies are^ by their very nature, of a rcpnblicjin 
toadaacj. Several confederations of cities existed in 
the ancient world ; for instance, die Phcniician, con- 
si>linij of the cili«*s of Tyre, Sidou, &c. ^ aikl tlie 
Ai'Im sui U itfue, formed by the most important cities 
of < ►]. r* f . in order to strengthen tliemselves against 
l\iv |/u\vi I of Macction. iiider Au|fustin* ond his 
successors^ the Itoniaus began to establisli colonial 
cities in Gemuiny, having d^me the same long before 
in Ganl^ Spain, Africa, See In Switzerland, they 
first erecte«l dties about A, D, 70, which, liowever, 
were mostly laid waste by the Alemaiini, iind sulm*- 
ijnently rebuilt under the govenunent of the Fnank> 
(A. 1>. lS*b). The Germans, accuilouied to a wdtl. 



mmbling life» did not show any disposition to lire in 
cities^ imtil Charlerongne laboured to collect tbem 
together in settled al)wes, from tiis desire to civilise 
diem. Henry L distlngiiisbed himself particularly in 
this way, and, on tliis accoimt, has been called, by 
siiioe, fiifTirif the CUjf-bwtder {der Stadeerhaaer), He 
gave tile cities great privileges, in order to induce 
his subJ4»ct4 to h\e in them, and thus laid Uie foitiuhi^ 
tion of tJmt jiower. which, at a future period^ coiitri 
butlnl most to break down tlie feudal system. In 
nmiiy cities inifiertal castles were erected to protect 
the inluibimuts, and tlie insupfK^rtafale oppmskMis 
and even emelties exercised by the feudal lords upon 
their peasants, or by the wandering kiii|rhu and rol> 
ben, drove nuiny people into the cilies. The attacks 
of tlie neighbouriiig lords gave firmness to theur un- 
ion^ and compelled tliem to cultivate tlieir rfaources. 
Coumierce aud the variow arta and trades^ were aotm 
cultivated within tJieir wmila,aiid tMr weaith and 
respectability inctensed. Thej soon became !ien?5ible 
of Llie ^vjMitofa better system of laws anil pohLi4'al 
administration ilian | rev ailed uroimd tlirm.aiiid tlie 
Ifiincnple of equal rights and laws was ijutckly deve- 
iopeil. 

One of the most important remiiBnia^ if tiul the 
most im|M>rtant, of the great fabric of ancieiit civili- 
iiation^ was ttie eities of Italy, W hat the world would 
have bec(nne witliout thewi Ls not to Ix^ ealculatevL 
In ^Mte of tlteir bloody contests with ea4:-h tither, 
and llie vices to which these gave rise, they must bt» 
conaBercd aa having lightt^ tijc torch of modem ci- 
vilisation. It was not tlie monarchies, it was not 
the courts of tiie great princes, it was the cities ol 
Northern Italy, wliich ofjened the way for the pro- 
gress of improvement ; iUkd the petty prinees of 
Italy Cftuglit tJrom them llie spirit which prompted 
tlieir eBbrts to promote it« Uniler the reign ot 
Conrad HL (1138 — &2), the cities of Lomhardy, and 
particularly Milan, winch stood at their head, hatl 
acquired a high degree of wealth and (^ower^ and 
had Ibrmed tnemse^lves into a confederation. TIm 
stnijgwies between Uie emperors and these citiealaiDi 
oifee of the aiost important portions of tlie history of 
tlie <ierman empire and of Italy. Frederic L in vain 
demolislied tlie [jowertul city of Milan. It was soon 
rebuUt, and the cities of Lombaidy^ in alliance with 
tile pope, obliged tlie emperor to conclude with them 
a very disadvaatageow peace at Constance. Two 
Oilier conlbdeiatioaa of cities^ higldy imfortaul, w«ra 
formed daring the tnierrfgTtum of the Gennan em- 
pire, between IS56 and 1212. One of them waa the 
powerftd Han^a, or Hanseatic league (i|- v.) ; the 
otlier, tlie confederacy of the High Gertniui and 
Rhenish cities,, irom the &oi of the Alp8 to the 
inotith of die Mayoe, esteblislied by W abode of 
Mefit2, UL 125&. A Mmllar confederacy, and a very 
important one^ was that of the Sua1>ian cities^ insti* 
toted in 1488, to repel Ibe outza^es of tJie fitudnl 
lords and knights. Jiy decrees, 3te cities aequlred, 
in tlie diHereJit eauntnes otKurope, tlie ricHt of re* 
presentation in the legialalive ladies ; and wealth, 
industry, knowledge, and equal laws, sprend from 
tlirm tlirough Europe* But the citiea of Lombardy, 
though still f^ourislung luid weialthy, had 6illen, for 
the most part, under the rule of single tan^iilies ; 
their republican governments vanislied, and tlieir con- 
tederattoB waa mnolved. The associations of Ger- 
man cttiet experienced a simUar &te. By the peace 
of Westphalia, the princes of the German empire 
were declared sovrreign powers, and tlie more their 
authority increaseil, Llie more did tJie rebtive weight 
of Llie cities diminish. These Imd fonnerly suffered 
from Uie oppressions of the feudal lonb. They were 
naiw the vii'tims of tlie policy of the neighlxmrinj^ 
princes, whom envy often led to ailupL the most unuac^ 
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TOiiinlile ineos tires ugfalnst l\w ritie^, Mmny of whk-h 
had kwtthpirindependeBce Ijc'tbre Najxileon dissolved 
the German empirt\ Hr Look away tJie privileges of 
tJiO!»e whic'li r<»iii!iined trvv ; ami iJie tiiii^rciis of Vifii- 
tia restored freedom to LiiWck, IlainlturjEr, Ureniien, 
and FrB«kfort,ooly l)ecaujje tiiediMereiU powers could 
not Rpree to whom tliey should l>e assigned. At 
the samp iiuiv^ Cracow (q. v.) was declaretl lui iiide- 
pendpJU city, witii a republiLyiii form of i*ovemoient. 
{For fiirtlier ha formation, set* tlie arLicles Germany 
and Uaij^,) The folkivviiiff works ronlBin mticli 
inibnimtfon on the rise tuM pro^ss of rities :^- 
Fr. Kortiun's History of the <>rigiii of the Leagues 
of the Free Cities in tlie Middle Ages mm. ill 
Modem Times (in Cienmui), Zurich, 182^ ■ Eich- 
hom on tiie (Jrigin of tJie Cities of (JennBoy, m his 
perioiik'Sil VriUchri/i fiir geschichtUckt Hechtswissen- 
«cAfl/if,voL i, jiage 147 et i»pq» Von Savigiiy, Sehoit, 
and others, liave written on this intereiitnig snbjc^it. 

Cities, tonsidered in regur*! to [wlitics. Cities^ an 
we liave already said, naturally develope the de- 
mocratic principle, and, on this and several other ac- 
counts^ are to Im* coiBiderfnl among^ the firmest sup- 
ports of liberty. U'ell or^uiiisted muiiieipal insti- 
tutiojLS, ill which the ^overnnu'iit In in tlie Inuids of 
the citizens, aflbnJ continual nourishment to tlie 
spirit of freedom ihroughoot a coimtry, and, in &k1, 
are more imjtorliint, in this point of view, than tiie 
mere possession of le^shitive privilejres. IV be na- 
tions, therefore, Irnve bestowed the greatest atten- 
tion oil the establislnuentot free, well-tirj^imised mU' 
nicipalities, while others have neglectetl this, in 
their seal to secure the rij^ht of rt^|iresentation to ttie 
people at large. The importance of cities, iti tiiis 
respcet, makes it very didictilt. in a constitutional 
iiiomuYhy, to combine the ntcessjiry liberty of niu- 
nidpalities with the prerof»ativea of the inoiiiirchs. 
lii Frmice, this lias been a pohit of contest and le- 
gislation ever since tlie estiiblistiment of Oie clmrter. 

Meilicnl Siatistks of Cities, [The foUowinij ac- 
comit of the comparative mortality in large Euroj^e- 
lui cities is given in the October numiber of the Me- 
dico-Chirurgical Review, London, 182^1.] It is well 
known, thiit, in any given comitry, the tleatlL^i in a 
city are more nuni^ nnis thmi tlitise in the ryrtil dLs- 
tricte. This difl^rence is princi|]ally felt in the first 
five years of life, when niaoy more die in London 
thnn iiii the coiuitry. From five years of age t*> 
twenty, the deaths in London are fewer. Betweeti 
twenty and fifty, nuiny more die in LoikIoii, on ac- 
count of the hkrge annual influx from tlie comjtry, 
III nil cities, a lai^e ptjrtion of disease and death is 
Ui be assigned to tlie constant imfK>rtation from the 
comitry of individuals who liave attaineil to inatiiri- 
ty, but, havtnpj been previously habitujited t« fre- 
quent exercise in a pure atmosphere, mui to a siiaple, 
regular diet, are gradually sacrificed to eonOnetl air,, 
sedentary luibits, or a capricious and over-sLimulat- 
ing iliet. These causes are not equally fiital t<j 
tiiose who have passed llieir early yeurs witliin the 
walls of a city i and, after tlie age of fifty, Uie pro- 
portion of deatlts in London is smaller tlian in tlie 
country, Jenner, and, very recently, doctor Hanin, 
iiave made some curious experiments on animals, 
which indicate tliat a loss of their ouen range and 
natural nourishment lias, witli them also, ft leadency 
to disorganiie and to destroy, Doctor Duron plaeed 
« fiiniily of yomig rabbits in a rnnlined situation, and 
led tliero with coarse grt;en food, such as aibLiage 
and grass. They were perfectly healthy when put 
up. In alMiiit a montli^ one of tltem died. The 
primary step of disorgaiiLzHtion was evinced in a 
number of transparent vesicles, stwlded over the ex- 
t^nal furfiice of its liver. In anothei* which dieii 
nine days ofter^ the disease had advanced to tiie for* 
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niation of tul>efcles on the liver. The liver cif 
a tiiinl, which died four tlayi later still, had nearly lo 
its true structure, so universally was it per^-atied ^ 
tubf'rcles. Two days subse<piently, a fourth died. 
considerable mindier of hydatiils were attached 
the lower siirfa*'e of tlie liver. At this time^ < 
B'dTim removed tliree young nibbits from the pla 
where their com[>anions had died to ruiotlier 
tlon, dry and clean, and to tlieir proper aiul accus- 
tomed food, 'I'he lives of Lliese reiuainiiie^ ihrve 
were obviously save<l by this change. He obtaiiird 
similar results from exjierlments o? the same tmUira 
perfonned on other animals. — In Giasgow, tlie aver- 
age annual mortality is about one in forty-four [ 
sons, —In Paris ^ the ptK>r and the ricii occ:up7 
two extremities of (he si;ale. The mortality In ( 
one is nearly dtiuble tlmt in the other. The f 
is one to tliirty-two. The number of violent i 
in 18:^3, wna Gao, of which 390 were cases of 3 
Reviewing on one side_, tJie great political, 
and physiml events whiclj Iiave occurred at 
during a succession of years^ and, on the othefi 
progress ot its population, Villeniie Ims 
tlmt whenever the people Imve sufl'ered fhnu I 
cause J tlie deatlis have correspondingly 
the births have decreaseti, and Hie mean i 
life 1ms l)een sliortenciL In penods of pr 
he Ims found results directly opposite to these, 
mean duration of life hi Paris is thurty-two yeara j 
stinie months. It ^^ms formerly estimated Uiat i 
third of tlie iiiJiabitEUiLs of Paris dicni in tlie huspttJ 
but Dupin lias lately oilculateil that half tiie deatJ 
hi Paris Itike place in tlie hospitals and otJier ; 
luiiis of charity. Not a fourtli part of tlie iuhab 
tants tut* burietl at private ctwt. — In Geneva, 
average mortality for tlie four years ending in Ifi 
was one in forty-three, which is a greater 
timn ui some of the largest nianu^turing CbwiifB i 
CJlasgow, Manchester, mid Birmingtiam. — P«f 
6urg. It is curious tliat the burials eJLc^cd 
h'u'ttts hi the Russian capital, by L:i4 to llX>. 
Russians attempt to explain this by the annual in* 
fltix of [jei^ms from the jirovinces. Ihji this influx 
is not pe*:utiar to St Petershurg. 1 he last mej^jj 
tioneti city and Stockholm are die only known i 
tropolitan cities which present die inrepondeniiice 
deatli over production. The annual mortality of ih 
Russian capital is one in tliirty-seven.— /ier/m. Pro* 
1747 to 1755, tlie annual mortaUty of Purlin v^-asoii^^ 
in twenty-eight. Between 172(>and ITyJ it inipro%'-J 
ed to «}ne m twenty-nine one-eleventli. Here tho | 
lieneficlal change was retanietl by tile ravages, 
losses, tlie disiipp^iintments of war, and &oai IBOi^^ 
to IWWi, it liati retmgraded to one in twenty-M?ven j 
but tmm iSlij n> I85J2, a |>eritxl of exultation 
tranquillity to tlie Pnisgiaus, the value of life took I 
remarkable leap, and the aniimd dt^iths fell to le 
tlian one in thirty-four. — rienna. In tlie middle 
die last century, the mortality of Vienna was one in i 
twenty, and it lias not improvmi in pmportion as other j 
cities of Europe. Accor^ling to die mu>t recent calcuU 
ations, it is, even, now, as one in twenly-twt> one4udf. 
Among 10,530 deatJifi, scarcely thirty-eight perisuiia 
are found to have attainetl the age of ninety. Tha 
spirit of €3EC3MBlve regulation, tlie dreaii of noveliyp ^ 
the ilMtfto tiom impciMH] on the merlicai profession, 4 
and political causes whidi uf^xl not be cnutneraleil^ 
ajipear to have retanhnl tlir natural progresi of Ibii 
city. The overweening piitemity of the ^ 
interfere* with tlie irivial conwnvi of the dtliens, 
the »ame manner in which an arbitrary and untJ 
tadier siiinetimes restrains the useful impulses of 1 
children, while he [HTuiits i«n eiisy vent to their I 
propensities. — Prague t the capittd of Bohemia,^ 
has only oiie*lhiRl tlie |Mq«ilaliou of ^'ieunii, ami it < 
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tnudi hpalthifr, Tlie superior longevity of the Jews is 
Stronglf murked iii thus eitj. One d^oih is aiiiitmiJf 
observixl amone- twpiity-*ix of tlip Israelites, and one in 
twenty-two andoni'Jialf among the Cliristiims* In- 
Btant^s of ronsitJenibie li>ngt'VJty, espetiftUy among- 
the women are not rare, rontmry to tJ!ie ii^sual oliserva- 
tion, longevity is cimlJneJ to poverty anil married life. 
AccoHing to an avemj»e of itevenil years, no iioble- 
imn, no weaiUiy person, no baclielor, and no luiniar- 
ried woman, ims passed the uge of ninety-five. Tliis 
is »n interesting met, bnt it i!^ an extreme aiid an In- 
Sidated one, and does not miliUite agMiiist the gene- 
ral coiispr^^ative tendency of prosperity, which a va- 
riety of evidence *»eeins to establijilL' — Pulertim. 
Mortality is here one in thirty-one. January, Octo- 
Imt, and Noveml>er are the most fiital months; 
April, May, and June tlie most lieallhy. — Leghorn. 
The average annual mortality ht-re is one in thirty- 
live. Among the Protestants and Jews» it is only 
one in forty-eifl^ht* wliicJi is atlriluiteil to their great- 
er affluence. ^/fflwte. From a recently rt'Covei-ed 
fragment of CM*?pro {Dr ft/'ptiltltca)^ an intimtition is 
conveyed that the neighbfuiriiood oJ !tome lias been 
alwnysi unliealtliy. SjH-aking of the choice of situa- 
tion maide hy Horn a his, he observes—n/ocwOT de/egii in 
reg ione pr^tik'ntr mtub rem , Ttie poim 1 ati on a ppears 
to Imve iH'en gradnaliy decreasing till tlie last peace, 
whifih lias greatly ruvive<l it. In 18tX^ tiiere were 
15(>,C)f)C» soak; in 1810, ordy 123,000. Within a 
few years, it lais gaineil 10/CKl. The annual mor- 
tality is about one in twenty-five. TJiere tini Ije lit- 
tie dotiht that the force of Uic- agnish di«ii]o>ition of 
Rome nitght be considerably weakened by steady 
and weii-ihret ted efibrts, supportwl by a projMjrtion- 
ate capital ; hut it is to be feared that such a coti^ 
buiation of c ire am stances will not readUy meet at 
Rome. In lEiti, seventeen out<*f tJie twenty-two 
French students wen* altacketl widi iiiteTJiitttcnt 
fever-*. TJie Villa MfHli<'i, in which they reside, was 
formerly healUiy ; but water brought at a great ex- 
pense to emlji'llisli the gnnlcn, had l>een snireretl to 
gtaifnate there. — Nnptes* Ihe annmd luortfdily 
here is one in twenty-tJiree ; a fact that one would 
not have e\jhected in such a delighltiil situation, 
compared with iieslih'ntial Home, where the mortal- 
ity is les*» llie popnlatton of Naples is lu-arly 
Hiree times tliat of tlie ancient mistress of tiie world. 
— Brussels. 'Vhe average mortiility is very great^ lie- 
ing one to t went y-svx . — Jm sterda m. The ] m>| i uhit ion 
oitlii?? once great city is decreased, in consequence of 
declinipg commerce and pohiicjU changes. And it 
is not a little curioiu, as well as melancholy, to ob- 
tCTfe tliat its mortidity lias increasini with the |irt>- 
gress of decay. In 17T7, llie ratio of mortality was 
one in twenty-seven — a periwl when Ainstcnlam was 
one of die healthiest as well as one of the nio^t 
fionrishing cities of Knrope, The deaUis ha\ e now 
hicreasetl to one in twenty-four, and Amstenlara is 
cme of tlie least healdiy aj* well as the kiist pnisjter- 
ous seaports of Kunipe. A decn^e was issued^ 
that, after the 1st of Jmniairy, 1829, no burials 
shall Ijc peraiitted in tox^nis or cliurc hes tJiroughout 
North Hulbnti. — St»ckhoim. Drunkenness apj^^ears 
here, as at Berlinj to prcnluce a Urge share of tJie 
iitortality. In a recent year, this oty exlnlijted a 
lingular iastance of an exce»4s of 1139 more deatlis 
Hum liirth*! — a symtitom which it is painful to ob- 
wrv^e in a Imive and indiistrioa<* peo]>le. This di^- 
protH>rtiou existed |)articnlarly amongst the garrison, 
mid is ascribed to the immoderate use of^brandy. 
Our antfiority affinns that this vice destroys the hap- 
piness and prosperity of Swedtn more eflWtuidly 
tJian any wnr has ever done. 

The medical pohce of large cities desenes parti- 
cular attention, because the Ileal th of multitudes de- 



fiends upon tlie care which is taken hy the magis- 
trates to remove Oie t:auses of disease which origin- 
ate in a great |>opulation. Knowledge of this branch 
of methcal science can be ohtnitieci only by attentiv« 
oljserx atioa, and the study of the diflerent healtJi re- 
gnlations of large cities under governments which 
nave fmid pariicular attention to it. 

Cities^ ilia mo nil point of view. Much has l>een 
said, written, iitid preached against tlie i:mmonility 
of large citie"*^ antl tlie fact cannot be denietl ; hut 
imjnoi-ality is not coniaed to ihem. The petty 
vices of small places, though less glaring, are, per- 
haps, equally injyrious ; miiking up in constant re- 
petition for tlieir ctuapamliveiy less degree of noli- 
oasness. It is mucli more difficult, moreover, to 
preserve one of tlie most important jMi^itessioiis, in- 
dependence of cliarncter. In a small place tliRii in a 
large one. 1 he cry against the immorality of large 
citit^s should not make u$ forget the many great end 
ndinirtible things which mankind have been eiuibled 
to perfonn lay means of tlie collected strength of 
mlents and resources conibiued in large cities, and 
their influence in fbnning the character of gn«t 
men, who could not have acquired elsewliere the 
variety of accomplishment, and the well-proportion- 
ed cultivation of tJieir various faculties. At the 
saine time^ we must allow that it is a very injurious 
|>olicy to sti-ip a whole country of all which illus- 
trates and ennobles it, in order to swell the trea- 
M 11 n»s of t h e ca pi tal . See Capital, 

ClUDAD, aid CIVIDAD, in geography, the 
SiJiinisli wonJ for city, from the Latin civitas, ap- 
|iears in many names of Spanish places ; as, i'lud&d- 
f/c/aa'Piifmas, or Ftthnaf (capital of th© island of 
Ifiund Canan), Civifktd-HraitOie. 

ClUDAD-llODlUtUJ (anciently, /^?ir«Vi,orMnK 
briga) ; a fortress ui S^ioin, in Leon, on the river 
Aguada ; 45 miles S. S. \V. Salamanca; lun. G" 33* 
W, ; lat. 40" ^^ >\ : population, 11 ,000. it h a 
bishop's see* It was Iniilt by Ferdinand IL as a 
rampart against Fortugal, from which itisouly alsout 
eight miles tlistant. 'l he fort, containing C()0«.) men, 
Tfl'as surrendered to tlie Fn*iich nnder MasM'iia, July 
10^ 18 10, tuiving l)een !joml»irdnl twenty-five tlays; 
and Jan. 19, IHL^, it was taken by storni by tlie 
Hritisli, nnder lonl Wellington, after a siege of 
eleven ilays. The cortea gave Wellington tlie title 
ofV/wAe o/ Vimfait-HtttlngOf and the nuik of a grandee of 
Spnin, of tlie first class. 

C1VI*;T it'ivt^rrtt, Lin.); a genus of carnivoronSj 
mammiferous (|iiattnipeds, niiti\'es of the torrid regions 
of tile ancient «^iintineiit, particularly distingubiliwi by 
liaving a srtretcjry ajijiariitus, wliic!i fnruis u jKjwcr- 
fully odorous nuiUer, known by die name of civet. 
In geuenil ap]ie;ii-auce, the species of this genus re- 
mind one of tlie fox, which flrey also resfiuhle in 
liabits ; but the tail is long, luiiry luid cylindrii^, 
and die claws Uiougli by no iiieaus so acute as tliose of 
the cat. are still piirtially retractile, iir cat-like. The 
resemli lance of the vierrra to the feline race is in- 
creastd by tlie pupils of the eyes, which c<uitract in 
a stmight line, and by tlie colour of the skin» which 
most species have Imuded or sf>ott**<l with black 
ii|>oii a deep yellow or dun-coloured gnnnid. The 
tongue is sluddtnl with stout, homy priikles, and tlie 
ears are of middling size, stniiglit ami rounded at 
their tips, 1 he pouch, situated near the genitals, is 
a deep bag, sometimes divkletl into two c*aviries, 
wheiK'e a thick, oily, and strongly musk-like fluid is 

iwiiiretl out. Tliey are noctimial, ami i^rt'j iij>on 
jinis and small animals, siui may l>e considered a.s 
forming the tnuisition from the musteline or marten 
kind ti> the fetine race. The genus lias been divid- 
ed into two sub-genera by naturallsLs, tlie lirst com- 
jirisin^ tlie trae civiUj those Imviiig the poudi 
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likrge and well marked ; the soci^nd iDcluclin^ the 
geiieUf in wtiich there is a Mm pie de|jre^tiiuiij uistauil 
of a pouch. Two (i|>eci#s uf tlie Ai^t, aiid eigljt uf 
tbe t^eoud, are at present kiiowii. Their individufii 
|ieculiaiitie« may be seen in Uesniaresl's Mammalogy, 
p. 1^15. The oaarifcroui suliJiUuice whJcLi tliese aiii- 
mals yield, called, from Uitm, eit^*, when good, is 
of a dear yellowish or brown eoiour, and of nbout 
the cooiiitexice of buUer : when undildtcd, tJit^ ^melL. 
If powerful and very oJien*»i%ep but, when largely di- 
luted wtdi oil or other roateriRk* M becomes an 
agreeable* perfmne. Ala Lime when fierfutnes were 
more fasJii unable than iliey art' at present, civet was 
very higldy eisleemed, beiii^f hy many, even prefer- 
red to musk. Yomig eivei-i'sius were pun-liased by 
the drag dealei^ *>f liolkind, Kn^land, &c,, as we 
are informed by Lemery, and brouj^ht up tjmie fur 
the sake of the civH, " so tluit a cjit whieh is large 
and gentle may come to be valuejJ nt l^tween four 
and eigtit pounds sterling/' M. Pomet^ in hiji 
history of drugs, reflates Uyit he was presented by 
a friend with a dvet-*:at, oljtained io China in lt»R3. 
" Uaviiij^ kept tJiis creatiu-e 8ome iteyH, I perceived 
tliat die walls and bars that eiiclused it were covered 
with unctmnw miii-Htrire, iliitk, und very brown, of a 
very !»tronE and diisa^reeahle !»meil, so tJiat, during all 
tile time 1 Kept thi.'i animal, I took care to jB^iiUier the ci- 
vet out of the poiicJi every other day, not without some 
lroul>le or ImiBrd, l>i'CiiiL've it put tliecrea tare ttisome 
pain or ap[iTeheti8iun ot it I and Imviug done .so fur 
montUXf I luid about die <}uajitily of an otnice niul a 
half; but it is certain, ttiat, if llie JtecesMiry t^re had 
been taken, ami tlu' Ix'ast could In* Piindered froia 
nibbinf^ jlfwlf, 1 iiiijjfhl liiive pot a great deal more." 
l"he medk'iil \ir1iu"> fHi<v attrihut^il to tlietivet were 
numerous and viirionv ; but, In course of time, it has 
lieen entir<*iy laid aside, even as a perfume \ soUuit, 
at tills tJiiJ4% die \\i\Ti\H of tlie dramatiiit, ''Give nie 
an ounce of rivet, good ajjothecary, to nweeten my 
fmafiiiaUoa," might Ije frec|uently repeated^ even in 
iMir large citie^i, with slight probability of obtaining 
the article. 

CIVIC CHOWN ; among tlie Honiaus, the higli- 
e*t military reward^ assigned to him who hit<t pr^v 
served llie life of a citiapji. It bore tlie iJi^'Hptioii 
Ofr mmm M^rrvatwn^ and was made of oak leaves. 





lie who was rescued olTeretl it, at the command 
of his loader, Lo his pre*er> er, whom he was tx^mul to 
lionaar a^rwards u a &ther. I itcler tlie emperorn , 
Itwma bestowed only by them. Vniiomi marks of 
honour were also connected witlj it. The pers^jii 
who received the €!rown wore it in the tlientrc, and 
nt next the aeoators. When he ciime hi, all the as- 
sembly rase apt ^^ mark of re^ipect. The senate 
fftatitcd to Auguntufl^ ilh a iiariiciilur mark of hoiioi^r. 
Suit a civic crown should be placet! on the pedi- 
ment of his house, tietween two wreatiis of iaiirels, 
as a sign that he was tlie cxuisUsnt preserver of liis 
lidlow cilijiens and liie C4mt|uerijr of his enemies. 
Similar honcnirs were alw gninted to Claudius. 

CIVIL LAW, — L The Koniana mKitrstiMKl by 
thk tejin nearly the same as, in modern times, is 
implied bv tlie phrase pottiwe tmif, that i&^ the rules of 
right established bf aiiy govenuaciit. They cuQlradisr 
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lie authorities.^! [, Ab, bemewer, iht lmm%mm§ 

state^ particularly such a one "" - 

part on p<j^itive and special 

be developed, In a great 

and relif^iuu> and philoaophioal 

tion, and the dectskms of tbe 

tion$ soon grew up. The < 

justice in It ome was in Ibe hiiiidi ^iftihe , 

these officer!!^ oo account of the pAocily of 

enaetmeots, soon acquired the power of 

tlieir deficiencies. To quote tbe wiMdt ef 

" The art of respecting the name and rlndj^thtll 

cacy of the lawM was imp roved bj Biimrwaiipii pa 

tors ; and where the end was salotarj, tbe mi^ 

were frequently absurd. The sMvet er ptoUb 

wLsii of tlie dead was suSered to prevail ovtr Cbi m^ 

lier of succession aud die &rms of teeiamiflt^ tti 

tlie claimant who wa» ex42luded from I In claiiaifnf 

heir, aecep^e^l, with equal plea«iirep frosn tm iaii^ 

gent pretor, the fiossessioo of tbe goods of hb lai 

kjiisnuin or benefactor. In tlie redress of pitaBr 

wron|^*4. compensatiotB and fines were substiiMledbi 

tiie ob*^lete rigour of tlie twelve tallies, ttmeaadflSn 

were annihilated hy fanciful liuppo&itiaiH, aad^ 

plea of yoittli, or fmud, or vioieoce^ aamdled di 

obligation or exciiii^ed the performaBoe of an inon^ 

venieut contract. A jiirisdictiofi 

bitrary was exposed to the most 

But the errors or vices of each pretor 

his aiinuid oHice ; aiui t^uvh mnsLinis aloioe 

iH'en approved by reason and pructioe, were 

by succeHing judges. " The pretors made an 

decliiration, at the commencement uf thtw 

oi]i<'e, of tJie principles accurdUig to wbicb 

tendiHi to a<lniinister jutitice {edidum^ pr^^taru), 

wiiH publicly expo!>ed on a table {aAaam), luid mi* 

fonnity w{is maintained ia the series of pMoiiui 

edicts by ttie legal spint of tbe nation^ UmImt iba 

emperor Adrian, a new publication of the 

edict, unalterable from tJuit time(erfii?/i 

took place, respecting tlie real ext4'ut of 

lars do not agree, 'llie whole body of riUi 

meiiies establisheti by the pretors, whose _ 

re^mbled, in some respects, that of the courts af 
equity of tiigUixid, was called /*«* Atmararntm, aa4 
Vkim oj>poseu to the strict formal law {ju4 timLf), 
{^'e (he wfjY paragraph of this article. y-^ili, Tim 
Roman law, in tlie shape which it a^unted 
whole was digested in the 6th century A. D., 
tlie empenir Jastiniun. Mils fully and formallV ai 

ted as bLudiiig in only a small part of Itaiy ; bat 

iiere ami hi other ancient portions uf (he etapife^ il 
ri'tained great inflnence, even afWr tbe Teutonic 
trilies liacl estnhlisheil new governments in tlie la 
toritit^j which had lieeii nmler the dottiif! vt* f^* Htjj 
In Lite soutli of Frjince, tluj cotlertioti 4 

*?re4*i( iuhI decisions which Theodobiiis i |H^ 

had prc^pan^, nnuaineil valid, alMj, lUHier the i»« * 
Savigny's Hij^itory of the Honuui Law in the Mi 
Ages (Heidellierg, IHtH^ et seq., 4 voU.) 
great research itao tJie sul^ect of the 

and the revival of this law. After the 1 Itb ^ 

Cpper Italy^ particuhiriy die scliool of Boloima., b^' 
came the poiia where Uio boily uf the Hi 
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tint to^tJier by Uie emperor Jiistiniiiii, was formed 
b]r ilegrtrta into a system applicable io tb<* >hiiiitf <if 
all uations. This STSteni was LntrtxJucpd into al- 
most ail thp coufi tries of Europe, beaiuse tlie went 
of n wen-dijj<*sted body of law w'as seriously felt. 
After this iihmIi^I the e<*clesio*^Lical ojid papall decrees 
wtTf anranged, and, to a coiwidemble degrt^i tbe 
imtive iawB of the new Teutonic states, rrom all 
these tlu* llommi law was di^^tin^lsbed. imder tlie 
miue of cfF(/ iaw. In this ne*pect, tfjerefore^ civil 
low meims {ancif^ni) Roman tatt ; it b cotitiiidistiik- 
giiished from canon Inip (q. v,) and fendai law, 
Uiough tbi^ feudal rmles of the Loinbanls liB%'e l^een 
tv!ceived into the cnrpuM Juria eitsUk. (Re-S|Jecting 
tile preM^nt Iwrm of tlie eolleellona of Roman law, 
see the artinle of CorpuM jHrin), — IV. As the itoman 
code exert eil the greatest iiifluence on the private 
law of modem Kiiroi>e» the eipre*isicin ctvii irtw Is 
also used to enibrajce all the rules lelatinfr to the 
private risfbts of citiaens. Umler »Jie term civil /aw, 
tlierefore, on ttie contuicni of Euroj>t\ i§ to be under- 
sttXKl, not only the llomnn law, hnt also the modem 
private law of the \'arions countries : e, g. , in Gep* 
many. Das gemeine Deutsche !*rimtrecht ; m France 
tliu f Wif eivit des Francais or €W* Napoiettn. In thij 
»en»*e, it Ls chiefly opposed to criminal law, partieti- 
larly In reference to ihe administration of jnsliee, 
which Is to be divided into civil fiutice and crtmina/ 
justice. Having' maile tliese tew remarki* on the 
name and clui racier of the civil law, we shall now 
procee*! to a more jTarticulap account of iU history, 

I'he history of tiie Roman law, embracing its ^m- 
dual development, it's final completion unilcr the Int- 
ter emi>eror!!, partictjlarly iintler Justinian^ and the 
gTieat efl'ect^ which it lias exerteti even down to the 
present perit>d in Europe, is a most interestirig and 
inipiirumt subject. Rome may be said to have uuice 
cont|uert'*l the world, namt'Iy, by ib arms, by its 
laws, and! by the dwree* promulgated! frcjm tJie par 
iial cliair. The dominion of its laws ban been the 
lx'5t founded and tlie most extejisive. The Eomnn 
laws may Im? formally aljolii^hed, bnt tlieir hillQenee 
<'an never cense. I'heir eiect is as pennanent as 
that of t^re<Man art. At tlie same time, it is not to 
be denie*!, tlmt tb«' inlnKluction of tlie civil law lias, 
in the case of several nations, obstructed the deve- 
lopment of tlieir own peculiar systems of hiw, and 
in I his respect pro^lucwl evil con'^e<|uenres ; but such 
is the nature of great agents which are beyond tlie 
control of bmnan jxiwer. An ocquaintance with a 
moie perfect language, a more beautiful style of art, 
and we might even say, with a purer religion, iuus 
likewise preventetl the growth or conipletiou of 
many institutions and inodf*si of siction, whicli miglit 
liave liome noble fjniitf=. — In conddefing the history 
of tlie civil law, as, in fact, of any system of law 
which has sprung from the wants of the people 
among whom it grew up, we inust lake into view tlie 
public law and political history of llie slate, and the 
growth of its civiliaition. The rommenci*ment of 
the history of Rome ojlers little that is original. Its 
institutions were such as existed hi alt tJie neighbour- 
ing slat4*s. Oreek views pretlonrtaiittHl thnmghout. 
The rctyal authority fell in Rome, as it liad talTen in 
all the ti reek governments, and the division of the 
natioii into a herctiitary Imdy of nobles^ ami a com- 
fiurettively jxiwerle^s- community of ciUteas, gave 
rise to numerfuis and lusting slniggles. The real 
clmrtu'ter of the inteniai constitution of Rome will 
aflbnl, even after the ingenkum and deep researches 
of Niebuhr, in hisRoamn History, ample opportunity 
for leanietl investigation. If manly firmness {t^trtv^i) 
constiintfd the bean itkal of a genuine Roman, the 
same quality was tb«* Imsis of the Roman biws. 
I'Jiese iawB ilid Jiot consider tlie individual princi^ially 



in hi« connexion willi others, like the ancient He rm?in 
laws, which give a value to the individual chiefly a^ 
a memljer of a £nmdy or a community, but at an wirly 
period, treate"! every one as an indewiident memlier 
of society, tlie head of r femily, tree from the re- 
slmmts of relationship, or meml>ership of corpora- 
tions. Institutions like those of tlie GermatHj recog- 
niiiiig a property common to a family or a corpora- 
tion, nercihtary or entnited, a lx>dy of attemiants at- 
tat^hed to tlie lord, feu»lal serviceSj unequal right of 
intierttuiice among children, &c., are not to lie found 
in the civil law. Tlie relation between jiatriciflns 
ami plelieians, lietweeji patrons and clients, w^as very 
dlfl'erent from the feudal connexion* The expuyon 
of the kings was at first of advantage only to the 
higher cUsses of citiwns (A. U. C. 245), but, only 15 
years afterwards (A. U. C. 200), tliei* weje obliged 
to grant to the other dtisens the college of tlie tri- 
brnies and the riglit of holding dcliljerotive assem* 
blies, which opened the way for the great compact 
of tlie twelve tables , dra^Ti up by patrician deeem- 
virs {KAK C. 303, 301), wliich the ancients consider- 
ed as establijihing equality of rights, thoitgli it was 
not till some years afterwards, tliat tlie patiicians and 
plebeians were allowi^ to conclude valid marriages 
with each other (fex Cattttteia, A. U. C, 309); and 
mit till a mucii tateJ* period were plebeians capable 
of being electee! consuls (A. IL C 387 ). An im- 
portant point of diat fufulaniental Inw or clmrter, if 
we nwy give it a mixlem name, was the establish- 
ment of sucli an order of legal procedure, tliat tlie 
poorer clsas of citizens, and [larticulariy those living 
without the dty, should not, as ha<l Iw^n too often 
the case, suffer from Uieir causes being hurried 
through the courts. Another im|Kirlant point was 
the settlement of the legal independenre of tlie iiMJi- 
vidual. Eighty years after the pleWiaiLs hmi been 
made capable of being elected to tlie consulship, the 
sennte was obliged to acknowieiige the validity of 
the people*8 decrees fpleiiis-sciitj}^ ny tlie lex Httriett' 
sia (A. U. C, 4(i8) ; and from the first apjiointment 
of n jtrt-ar/or wrAffnw* (A. U, C. -'167)» it was customary, 
as wr liave already said, for tliis officer to give pub- 
lic notice, annually, at the lieginning of his term of 
ofRcej of the principle ticeorJtng to which he intend- 
ed to decide the cases that should fali within its jn- 
risdictioti^ Thi^se edicts of the pretors, in which the 
same rules, witll few exceptions, were luiitbrmly 
adopted, were a better means of keeping th« 
system of laws in a ronstiuit state of tlevelopment, 
duiii sjirtH'ial di^crees would luive bi'cn. By tliis 
nw^aiis, there grew up, besirlfs the positive law {Jwt 
eivUe^ in the stricter sense of ilu- uoni), a whole Ixxly 
of acknowledged princijiUs, atouuuon \&\v{Jusha- 
norarium), wiiich supplictl tlie clw^ms of the positive 
onli nances, mitigated their severity, or paved tlie 
way for the necessary i-elbrma. Though the ancients, 
e. ^., Cicero, nientHMi tlie great accumulation of these 
positive laws, yet their number, at least as far as rt*- 
spi»cta1 private rights, appears very small, cornjuared 
with the laws of modem times. It was only as it re- 
ganied the regulation of public relations tlmt there 
existeil in the time of the republic such a mass of 
laws, that Cif*>air tliought it a meritorious work to 
bring them into a system. But it ought not to be 
forgotten, that the necessity wliich existed at tlMit 
time, of impressing the whole liotly of decisions on 
the memory of the lawyer, made tlie msiss becoine 
troublesonie mtich sooner than it would if there lifid 
been collections of laws, abridgmentij, digests, regis- 
ters, &c. For the purpose of niakine^ legislative en- 
actments, tliere existed in tlie republic two comnir- 
rent authorities — the meeting of the oitiaens (pie^t, 
undrr the tribunes, rn eoniitiit trihtii^flfhxmt naolu- 
tions &rt€iii[edpielti4-scda)f and die $eiiet6 (whose de^ 
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creea are called tenaims contttUa) . I n the begimiW, 
the provinces of tlie two wer« Kosepamted, ttint earn 
one passed decrees only upon its own nllliirs ami re- 
lations ; but very soon it iMH-aiiu' nt'cei<siiry to iir- 
knowledge mutually a cotiunon aiithorily {/t^j- Horten- 
tia, A. IK C, 4tiS). However, fks luii^f ai* Romo rt*- 
imiimd a repubiif, Lhc intt^rlt'H'nce ot tlie iK»iiate in 
I lie eiiattaKniL of laws was toniparatively nire» After 
ttte prn^ai iittemal convukiunii Jiad lirokcn out, tlie 
<xjnqiLiemrts emleavoureil to r^iablish Uii'ir aotliofity 
monj firmly, juid to gain tiie favour of the peaplt- , by 
iiuiking: important refomis in die law^^ particularly 
Uiose TrVbich toiicemtxJ die puntsJiment of rrirai^^ and 
political offeiR-ei, tJie regulation of legal prutesses, 
and some abuses in tlie puljUc aiiministmtion* TIjis 
was done by SyLla {leges Cornelia ^ A. U, C. ()73), by 
C»sar(A. 0. C, 708 — 710), but nuit'Ii more by Au- 
gust tis, in xviiom, from the year of itoiue Till, tJie 
powi_»r of all tbe branc;Ue*i of government, and tlie di- 
reetiuii of tlie seriate and of tlie meetiJigs of,citiaens 
were united {kges Jitftcp), To tlie laws, strictly so 
calle^l. previously customary (the If^gei, approved by 
tile dtiitMis), and Uiedeerees of die senate, now were 
adiletl die sjjecial oniimmci"* {conitituikttict) of tlie 
emperors, be^jiileii which tiie pretoi-s iii Home mid in 
the provinces still retJiined the right of contributiJig, 
by Uieir ediclis, to die developraeut of the legal sys- 
tem. As soon, however, ns tJie laoimrchiail govern- 
ment beeame settled, Oie forms i>f the repuoljc gra- 
dually disippeared. In the reign of Tilieriui ( A . I . C , 
7«)7 — ^7^, A. il» 14 — ^l),i\n legei are to be found 
after tJie year 777, and, ti^y years later, the senafttt 
cttniiiHUt alsojnergetl entirely in the uiiperial ilecrees, 
ronstltutions* and rescj-ipts. The aniimil edicts of the 
pretors, till tlien customary* wtre eodected under 
AdriaJi (A. LL C. 881, A. D. I'M), by tlie jnriscou- 
lult Salvius JutiiunLs, into a form which was made 
unchangeable, called die eflktum perpdtuum* It is 
wortJiy of remark^ diat thouwU, alter Augiistiii, Uie 
moejt absolute despotism had beeorae establiiJied in 
all public relations, and die penal laws hot I been 
tiiade mere instrumenls of des[)*>tLsuii , diis very Uuie 
is die most brilliant periwi of die s(^ientifie develofj- 
ment of the civil law. This period bfguLs with 
Augustus, but tlie brightest part of il fiiUs under the 
Antonines (from tweuty-threi? B. C. iinUl 180 A. D.) 
and one or two suct^eeding emperors. The great 
names of Cuius, Papiniaij, C'lpion, Panlus, belong to 
this last Y^fimi. When the political privileged ot the 
citiaen had no guarantee hot die good dis[>ositiou of 
die emperors, which often proves! a very imperfect 
security, tlie Jaws which regnhited the relative right'i 
of individuals, and protected them from mutual wronij, 
were continually approacMug perfection, Tliis sao- 
ject dcj^rves a more tlioroiigfa inTesUgation Umn it 
has yet received. All legal relations were expressed 
widi admimble skill niMl consi-«iteDcy in distinct de- 
finitions, and die whole system was developed from a 
few principJes, which run tlirrnigh the wliole, and tlie 
distinctness and simplicity of whicJi are proved hy 
the adoption of tlie Roman liiw among so many dif- 
ferent nations. The process of development wa^ in 
so £ir histoncai, as U wm always connecietf witli an 
adherence to the old fonmi, but it wiis enUrely philo- 
sophical and latknml, ^ It always strove to find out 
die real principles of rights and obbgadons, aiKi to 
make the fonnal law de[xMident upon tliem. After 
the a|;e of die Antonines (from I BO A. I).), sucii a 
poUtkal confusion look place, that the scientiJic spirit 
waa lost. The jiidiciaf system wa» now continuetl 
ofily by the im}>eri4d constitutions, which treateil but 
rarely of private law, while diey entered mudi and 
often into tlie $n Inject of public relations. The 
opinioiM of Uie ancient joHsoonsu Its of tfie lietter pe^ 
rkxi were regpnied almost as legai autlioriUe^, oud, 



to remedy the diiBcultles arising from their t!3M|k 
views, it was provided by ValenCtnian lit. (4^1} A* P.^ 
that tlie majority of opinions should dedde. Hi 
number of tlie eonsttttttioos became such, that ooUifr 
tiuns of them were made, firU l>y pn>air> penaoi 
{coiieje Urrgorianut ri Hermt^enianttt, about 306 
A. D.), then an official one by Tlieodositis II. {codtM 
TheotiavianuSf4^8 A. D.), in sisteen books, of whiiit 
die eleven last liave I teen preserveti entire ; of tbc 
five first, however, only fragments are extant. Tim 
latter liave Wen recently dist*ovcred at Turin lij 
Peyrtm, and at MUan by Cloasius. (See Hermet (i 
German ]jenodical), xxv. 311.) There was also an 
ahrid<::nient of this code, made in 506, fur Uie use xA 
the Vi?»igodis {\lw brei'ittrium Aiari*yiunum), Far the 

Cater ]Liart of tliese decrees rebiCi*^ to the public 
. (Jac. Godefrui wrote nn excellent eommeotary 
ou diis code^ which, together witli tJ 
was puhlisheti by Hit t ex, Leipsic, 17 
consequences necessarily resulted fi\ii*. 
in the development of the Itotnaii law after the I 
of the Antonines. It luay lie seen, frnm the e^p 
sions of JiLsliimiii, into wluit subtiltte^, what 
und fonnal niceties, the lawyers had fidlen inbi&t 
— \i stiite of things, in some respects not unlike I 
present state of taw in England, from similar t 
The public administration, at lea&t as fiir a& j 
its external form, hud been reduced into 
order since die time of iJioL-letian and Cc 
Theodosius 11. (408' — 450) liad conceived the id<ft i 
aminging the immen^f^ mass of rules and autboritlAl 
relating to die private law, btit tlie diiEcultie»* on ex^ 
amiiwtbn, were considereil too great, and no sovihJ 
reign till Justinian (j27 — 565) iiad the courage 
meet diem. He first ordereil tlie imperial cc 
lions, wliiLh slill remained in forc*e, to be put i 
new collectiou icndr.v JtuiinianHJs, 
527), ai>d decided, in and after die year 630, i 
questions, which liad Ijeen, till dieii, left dooS 
At the same time, a systematic abridgment of I 
writings of die juriscoii suits was made l>y seve 
coinmissioiiers, embnuing filly books of digeatt i 
pandecU^ and an intnxluction to the study of J" 
prudence was preparwl {msiiitfthnes) r both ' 
were publishetl December 30, 5:i3, ana invr 
legid ftudiority. In tiie following yc^ar, 
lection of imperial decrees {eoficjr repetHiz ^rtf/«ei|ileiiii)« I 
in twelve books, was pnblLslieJ, and from UiHt I " 
another series of single decrees (diirteen edicts and IS^\ 
not>d(<x constituiionei)^ by which the Homun law i 
be considered as complettnl, because it was deprindciill 
its capacity of fiutlier development, and left to i 
kiml as a rich but lifeless treasure. Hie optnioits , 
respecting this work of Justinian are very ^^rious. If I 
wp consider merely the pradiciil utility of his ia- 1 
hours, as regards his age and people, it wiU not be I 
denied, dtai he ixmfenned a great benefit on hb snh* J 
jects, and die changes diemselves, which were i 
in the existing regulations, proceeded mostlj fhm aJ 
sotind view ol the higher oujects of the law. •**—•* 
alKihtion of antiquated and uselesis iQima, the i ' 
fication of legal relalions and legal pnjoesMi 
lie acknowl^ged to have l>eeii the prijiei|wl _^_^_ 
of the changes made ; and these cnanges were «x-^ 
ecuted with judgment. If there are decrees of little 
value aiEiong Uiem« tlif^e tmperfect)on& are oo^l 
greater than we fiiul ui all ancient and modem eote»j 
Justinian has be^n particularly blamed by 
jurisconsults for combining into one mass. Into a ] 
of code, all die exiitling works on law, which 
ackiiowle^itged as authorities. These critics wcmldJ] 
prefer to tuive the writings thfiBiselTes niher 
the extracts, p>erhaps, in some cases, perrcrted ffoi^ I 
dieir original meaning. But It is very pos6^ible, tliai ] 
if it bad not been for tlie Ofjnipihition otJu^liniaiiy i 
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purt of \iiese writings would havo Wen preserved ; 
and h would seem ilmi a beiw'fif eiit providence some- 
tinu's uliuws large um&>es uf iikUirioiL kiiuwledg^e Lu 
perUli (oit in tlie case of I he Alexandrian eojlectijun^)^ 
in order to compel man Li I ni to nnert totJie resources 
ol their own iwiuds, ajul to It'iul tliem from kni>w- 
ledtie to wisdojiu However tliis nuiy be, tJie iinder- 
takhi^ uf Justinian was dematided by die waiiLs of 
his age ; and it was better lo satisfy sim*Jl a ch^iuiuid, 
even at the expense of some imperfei Lions ^ tttnii to 
delay tJie nece^isary wi>rk uimUt tiie pretext of edu- 
cating competent uieu for the task, miil nuikiu^ 
Uioroy^ inquiries ; nnd alJ must ailiiiit the fruiL of 
till* lalxjur to liave Wen a treasure wf le^al wisdom 
for posterity. Our liiiuts will not allow in* to men- 
lion Iiere t[ie diflereiiL edition*!, atiridpnents and 
tran'slationi^ of the work prepjired for tJie tjreek pro- 
vinces (tlie \V>»tern provinces wrix* soon lo*t for 
ever). Une Greek editioii, of a ranch later date, 
was onlereil by li. Hasilius Macetlo (867 — 88ti), and 
ext^'utetl under hi>i ?ini re>sor» Leo the Philosopher 
(88ij— yi;^). ' I hh \\'ii>< allied Ithri Bagiiieorum. Of 
the sixty books of which it consisted, we possess only 
a |>art ; though ^ indeed, tlie greater part,^ published 
by l\ llaim. Vabrfit, (Parbj, 1(547, 7 vols. foL,) and 
fyur bixiks, whicJi did not appear m this edition, were 
publishtHl by Reiti^ in Meermann's Thesaurus Jttr.^ 
vol. V. p. I. 

Tliiis the Roman law is otie original m:id indepeji- 
dent whole, embracinnf n ppriml ot l3tX> years to tlie 
time of Justinian, and of 185<) yein^ to tlmt of tlie 
Basilica. It stands, in this respect, miique In history. 
Perhaps China, if. at some fnture period, we learn 
more of its history, nmy atlbrd some uistitution of 
similar duration. Even the dowufaU of the Roman 
emjiire Jias not destr^iyetl the Roman law, but, in 
some respects, has enl{ir;»ed its dominion. It ^"as iji 
force, before tlie modem fi[ovenimenLs were esL^blisIi< 
cil, tln-ou»boMt the Roman empire in Kurope,^ and 
when the (ioths, Franks, Lombards, Hurguniliaus^ 
anil other Teutonic tribes, erected new empires, not 
otdy a lari»e part of the {niblic law of Etoaie, was in- 
corporated into tlu^ new constitutions, but liie private 
hiw, »Uo. eontimietl ti> be ackiiowletlged as valid 
among tlie oltl inhabitants. The new rulei's took 
care Hiat, l)esides their diflerent oniinances for tlie 
Weill of die Germajuc tribes, abridiiiaeuLs and modi- 
fications of tile Roman law should lie tnade, wjine- 
Umes, it is true, nide luid bm-bartms enrmgh. Amoii^ 
tliese weiM? the hrtvinrum Jkiricianum of the \'isi- 
^otlis, 50*] ; the lejp Romana of tlie Bur«i=milinus, or 
ritpiani He^poHsa, between 517 and 6:i4, For the 
Lombanls, a ri/m'eMmenfQ of the Komiin law was 
preimreil in the eip^hth uikI ninth centuries, and thus 
in the sooth of Fonice and Italy, tliis kw continued 
in anihonty uniiiterrnpteillyj as Oir as it was adapted 
to the new state of tilings. ]lut tills authority, of 
course » diminishett in prtjijortiou as new torms of fa- 
mily relations and social connexions and new species 
and tc^nnres of property sprang up, [jarticularly muler 
the feudal system, and in projxirtion as llie intertml 
distnrtKinces in the dilferent statt^ tnisettled ttie idea 
of law in cenemL Hiit this idea was awakened 
afrain after the states Inul g^ainiHl a degree of slahi- 
lity. People b^-ynn to perceive that tliere was a 
nobler nnd finuer Iwisis of rijfht dian mere p^wer ; 
iiaticmal union gained coiLsisLency and true value by 
means of commerce and industry ; the lower cttisseii 
demanded the extension of their nrivileg^es ; the in- 
creasing j^ictivity produce<l more solid distinctions duin 
those of birtli ; tlie insufficiency of the old hvws l>e- 
frun to be felt, and tJie blessings ofa scientific cultiva- 
tion begrin to lie ilifFused, lM>rrowed, in a considerable 
degree, from the ArHbiiins in Spain. In tins state 
of Uiings, men mse, hi Upper lUily, In tlie eleveaUi 



century, wlio freed tJie taw books of Jnatinian from 
tile oljsciirity in wliich tliey liad been baried till tJien, 
and by thes** means gavt* a new impulse to the 
scieaice of law. Imerius, towanls the end of the 
eleventh and in the twelfth centary, la inentione^l as 
the first of tbenu All tlie niitions on tlie Ktiropean 
continent sei*etl eagerly n|:on the treasure olfered to 
ill em, after the model id which were now dige^teil 
the pii[ia! dec rees, ttie feudal hiw, imd, at a laler 
pirirxL the Oeriiianic laws, Thonsfinds of sclioltirs, 
from all parts of Earo^Mt^, went to Bijingna and otlier 
cities of Italy, to study law lliere* It was generally 
sup|H:>sed» at first, that the Roman law was applicable 
to tlie whole of Christendom ; but it was soon found 
out tliat tliere existed whole systems of laws and le- 
gal relations, with which die rules of the civil hiw 
would not harmonize ; and the peculiarities in the 
orgujiLiation of the tribunals ot dllierent countries 
were long an oljstacle to the fonnal iidojition of tJie 
civil law. Ihis adoption, tlien'ftire, did not Uike 
p bee in tlie various eoun tries at die same Unte, nor 
to the same extent. In Italy uiid die suadi of 
France, it was iiiLnxJuced first and most completely ; 
at a later fkcriodj^ and to a less de*|rri»t% in the norUi 
of France (In tlie pfitfn de drmi aMiturnKv) where it 
lias never, in fiict^ Im en ocknowleilgetl as bindin*-, 
but only as an autliority in regard to y^eneral prui- 
ciples of natural hiw {raison ecrite)^ and still retains 
tliis degree of influence, notwiUisUinding die estidi- 
lislnnent of the Code civii. In Knc^laml, it never has 
been received in the ordinary civil courts (it is, tr» 
some extent, in Scodand.) biit the ^[liritiial courts 
liave always been guided by it. It is, diert fore, in 
force in such cases as Ml inuler tlie Jurisdiction of 
these courts ; e. g., sucli as relate to bst wills* It 
is also in force in tlie admiraUy courts, but in Ixuh 
with many modifications. In tierinany, tlie ideti 
tlmt the emjierors were tlie succesHirs of the Itonnaii 
soveri'ijSfos contributed much lo obtain legal autho- 
rity for die Roman hiw in that country ; ami this 
lias been confirmed by several laws of die empire and 
of the dilierent slates composing it. Hut die mitive 
laws have everj^vhere pritir authority, and die ito 
man Inw can only be applied in eases where tliese 
laake no provision j bat all those of it-s nik^ which 
relate to institutions confined to Itfune havf no force* 
It is not alio well, moreover, to be applii^l to cases 
^rowin^ out of modern iiLstilutions, sacli as &>£$, pri- 
iiKii^eniture, bills of excliaiif^e, nor in questions W- 
lou;j;iiior to tJu^ pidilic law. Miiny cases, therefore,^ 
can happen^ in which diere may l>e nnich doubt whe- 
ther the Roman law is applicable or not. Prussia 
and Aastria liave codes ; but in other (ierman states, 
as in SaxiHiy, Uiere is a ffreat confusion iM^tweexi the 
Roman and tlie uiitive law, We ha\ e already ob- 
serveti duit the effects of tlie Ronuiii hiw never 
would cettse, and it& LnHuence is fjerceivnble in ali 
die snodem codns. He would not Ije miderstood aft 
intimating an opinion dml the Etomaii law siii>en»edes 
the necessity of forming new cmies. These are de- 
sinible in many nations, on many accounts, and, 
amotirr others, lieeause the Justinian code Itself k 
not witliout obscurities, and tlie lan^tuffe in which 
it is written n^nders it inuccessible to tlieniiilk of die 
pecfple of every raotlem state ; but the welfare of a 
citiien depends, in a great deg^ree, upon corr<'4'tly iin* 
derstftiMling hLs riglits and obligations. \Vli*4lier die 
principles of die Justinian code agree or not with 
those of tlie Englisli law, it must iie of threat Q^lviin- 
tage to the conunon la^vyer to study a clitrest which 
contains the recorrJed wisilom of many centuries, and 
fumislies abniHlaiitly both examples and waniings. 
We would recommend to die reader an article on 
civil Jaw in tlie American Jurist^ No, III. July, 1829 
(Boston\ 
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CU^IL LIST ; an pipn*ssion wliicb fonnerly wns 
cui^tijinjirT tmly in Kngliuid, but at prt'^st^tit prevails 
aliso in Germany and Frsriice. As itaed in Eiig^iatid, 
it Bicnilies die sum whidj is graiitwl to every kui", 
at tfie beeinnin^ of his mfjn. for the .support of his 
r^^Mrt and household, of ambissadore, and of tJie civil 
govemmf^iit in gf neraL It was onc« a principle tn 
En^land^ as in other TeuUmlc nations, that the 
tnonarth wus to pay all Ihe fXj.Hi*iises of gnveminent^ 
even inchjiJiinj» tJiose of the anny, from tlie posM^s- 
sioas of tlie crown, the domains (in Gennmi Furxten- 
guier), and timt the subjects were not obliged to con- 
tribute auftliing more thnn they \'ohuitBrily eiigorf^ 
to. From tlm principle, which is ]Trove<i by theiiis- 
tory of tiie ori^n of the domains, it iipp»'ar<,that the 
domains, in geiienil, cannot be considered tlie pri* 
%ate property of tlie niling family. On the contrary , 
they are, in ^tncriil, tlie property of tlie state, and 
have been ^ven to the prince to defray tlie expenses 
of government- The crown lands of the Saxon 
kings were very coiisiclerable, A^er tlie Nonnnn 
tsonqitest, tliey were much increased by coDfiscation^ 
but were soon dinimi^ied by ^nts. I'mlpr Henry 
VITLj tltey were n^in much increased by tlie secii- 
Jarimtion of the convents (tJiere existed, at tliat time^ 
in Knjfland, twenty-seven mitred abbots; tliere were 
also two priorie-s, W?ii(les numerous other convents) ; 
but the gTCfitcr part of the posseitsions of tlie religi- 
ous ortlcrs was squandered by this prlni'e. William 
I!L thoui»[ht it necessary to strengllien his ffovem- 
ment liy liberally rewardin|ir his most faithfiirBdlier- 
ents, for which rt^iis^m he mn<le p^nts of the crown 
lanik witli snch profuiiion Oiat, midlc'r the govern- 
ment of his successor (in 170"^), a law was passril, 
prohibiting tlie alienation of the royal donuiin«i. 
There exist, Iherefore, few crown laiid^ at pre- 
sent, and the income from them goes into the |iublic 
treasni'y. Formerly, there were only certain annual 
contributions granted to tlie king for tlie support of 
the p^<jvernment, Tntler Charles II., tlie amount of 
the ^rant %viiw flr-t settled (£l^0n,f)0n). Under 
James IL, lln^ wns jnrreaMil to fl^tlTO.nOO, The 
revenue from St t>tIionLl was not comprised in tliis 
sum. After the revolution of IliSa, VVilliuin's loTe 
of n'ar being known am) dreaded by lii5 people, tK» 
appropriatiori wn* nuide him for military expenses, 
and he r<»ccived for defraying tiic expenses of tlie 
houselii>!<l, juid the limrtrhcs of ihe civil s^r\'ice im-^ 
mediuifiy ninler the royal control^ (he snm of 
J^TtXHXXJ, njid, at a later writxl, £800,IYM). This 
was called the civil list. I'nder ipieen Anne, the 
rivil list amoynted only to j£l}OI,0[X> ; under tt€>f)rge 
I.J at first, to £750,000, but ^va» increasfid to 
i:g50jO()0. George IL hud £800,000, George II L 
resigr^eil all the hereditary rn>wn taxes and revenueis, 
Bppropriat4s) to defray llie pxi>enses of tlie civil list, 
fcr the sura of JE*}0CJ,0O0, which, in 1777, wns in- 
creesed to Ximo.OOO. and at last, in 181!?, to 
JEI|02«,000. Besides til esc grants, the debts of tlie 
civil list iiflve lieen paid several times by pDrhnment. 
From 1760 to 1784, tliey amounted to nearly 
JCg2,000AXl 

In France, during tJie resolution, certain sinn* 
wer« assigned for the fi:op|Kirt of the king and hi^ 
fiimilj, wnidi civd list diB'ered JVom tlie Lnglish in 
so for 8S all ttie real expenses of government were 
separated from it. For the king, nccording to the 
law of Nov. 8, 18U, 25,000,0fK> livres (£1,041,000) 
were fiet apart, and for the princKi ond thlB pirncessesi, 
8,000/l0<3. To tbes<* grants are to be added the 
royiil pntaces in Paris (the Lou\Te and tbeToilerie*), 
tlte custlrs and domains at VervaiUes, Marly, St 
Cloud, Meudon, Hamljoudlet, Coni|»eigne, St Ger- 
aiftiD'en-Laye, Fontainebleaa, &c., witli all the vaJu- 
^fSt and works of art appertaiuLng to tbem : likt^ 



wiise the manufartories of Sevres, Gobelins* \ 
vonerie and Heouvais, which were decJarwl ina 
able possessions of tlie crr»wn {dotation de la rowrvnn 
Tlie enjoyment of these estates and m&i 
Itelongs to the monarch, 'witlmut being' 
taxes or any public burdens, and Ihe adir 
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of them lie longs to the minister of tlie 
Distinct from the crown dnmaiiLi are the (iamftins i 
the state [dommne de V6ta(), and the private \n 
sions of tlie king {domaine prive du roi), which 
king acfjuires hie any other individual, pdys i 
on, and can dispose of in his last will. If lie, 1 
ever, omits to cfo so, all his private proj^>erty liills i 
the domaine de Vttat, Also, all the private [ 
which the king possessetl hefam Im accession U» ( 
throne, foils, at the moment of his accessioci, to r 
dammne de fHai. 

In Frusila, the official statement of all the rerc 
nuei and expenses to supply the ordinary wnnts 
the state in 1851, doe^ not mention tlie OTil lis 
The expenses which fall imder tliLs head an T 
frayed by the domain*;, since a part of them^t 
ing to :?^00,000 PriL^sinn dollars, has be«D i 
the property of tlie crown. But the muter part 
tiie domains, amounting to 5,tiOO,000 Pnis!iian dolla 
income mmually, luts l«^n nssigned to meet the pu 
lie expenses. {Botte^ Dartteilung dea 
nichfifilkhen Zuttandeu m den I} e»ti$cktn 
jftmiten, ISm, p. 505.) 

In Bavaria J the domains liave tteenmoMly sotdi 
athied to the public treasury, wliich fiimlshes to 1 
king and his court 2,7 4 5 poo florins onniially. " 
siime phin has been followed in l^N urtemUpr]! I 
Baden. In iKJth sHites, tlie civil lists, I 
the iifirrower sense in which this phrase is i 
in France, fi mounts to nearly 1 ;i?no,O0O 
which, in WurU'mberg, is increased by SOD/ 
florins incorriC from the court domains. If we < 
pare theM> sums with tlte amount of the finanoes < 
the diJTen^nt countries, we find tlmt in 

Britata, ftbout 

Frftncc^ , , 8BlK«' 

Pniuia, . , . stM. 

BftTftria» ...*,** lltli, 

Wurtenibwir^ ■Dd Badea, . - ^ . . . . nor hi 
of the revenue of tlte country is expended fcir 
ruling house, and the proporlion is $U11 giieater 
the case of the smaller governments. It is wo 
while to com] J are tlies** smas with the raode«t i 
of tlie jlnicrican ciibiiiet, and the reveutie 
L'nion. In some small e^ovenimenU, the 
of despotism has gone so mr as to n«sign to ( 
and Uie ruling family the income of nil tJi« < 
and to tlirow the whole public debt on the i 

CIVILIZATION is one of tJiose con 
won Is which nre most used and least 
Most fH'Ople take tlieir own time, and, ' 
tlieir own country, as the staxKiard whereliyj 
jtidge the civilisation of other agfev aiid other ■ 
tries. \\1i< tiler our uge lum reached a highcrj 
of clvilisition tlian any preceding one, is, of co 
a matter of very great doubt, but there is no diNitl 
tliat it nmkes louder claims to superiority in this i 
si>ect tlian any previous period. 8i»cli pr 
are gcuendly the conseqiunre of igii«rant*e of' I 
tiiiu> :iod their prtMluctions* It is certainly a i 
nmjMajK-e worthy of M»nie consideration, that pi 
whosf tnlcnts ami m'f|uirement.s have enabled ( 
to take wide and peiietralh^g views of the ^mA i 
|)re,sent^ liave stiowii the least dis|io«iitioti to echo 
cry of the march of iiitelJect. The difTereni i 
respeclJr^g civiliiation may be com printed iioder • 1,. 
heacN : — L Some people hf'rieve in the poaiAliiHtiy j 
constant advancement, and tlie ultimate attaina 
of perfect civilimtioa, a consef^uence of which 
be perfect happiue&s. t* Others btdtere thai t 
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natimi, which airives at a marked intellectual deve- 
lopment, goes throuffh certalD stages of civUiiation, 
and, after reaching me highest point which it is cap- 
able of attaining, tfeclines ; that, moreover, the march 
of improvement in different nations shows itself in 
different ways, e. g., by the progress of the fine arts 
and philosophy among the Greeks, by the advance- 
ment of the natural sciences and tlie construction of 
great works of architecture among the Egyptians, by 
Oie development of the law among the Romans, &c, 
3. Some believe in a general progress of the intellect 
to a certain point, after which an equally general de- 
cline commences, thus making the race subject to 
the same laws as the indivkliml. 4. Some persons 
cannot discover any regularity in the march of civili- 
ntion. — ^However these different opinions may ap- 
pear, when measured by metaphysical theories, the 
second seems to be most conformable to history, with 
this qualification, however, that the increasing com- 
munication between nations has subjected many to 
similar influences, so that tlie opinion is applicable, 
at present, rather to fisimilies of nations than to single 
ones. Another subject, on which much difference of 
opinion exists, is, respecting the place where civiliiar 
tion originated. It is usually said, in Asia : some in- 
quirers, however, make Ethiopia its first seat, in sup- 
port of which opinion, various passages are cited fitMn 
the Greek writers. Little doubt seems to exist, that 
tlie Greeks received their civilization firora Egypt, Mr 
Alexander Everett, in his work on America, goes so 
&r as to maintain that it appears, finom the historiod 
sources we possess, that civilisation commenced with 
the blacks ; that '' the blameless Ethiopians'' of Ho- 
mer were considered, by the Greeks, as superior 
beings to themselves ; and that the Egyptians, be- 
fore they became mingled with white races, were 
people of colour, or negroes — an opinion which the 
learned gentleman has recently advanced again in a 
public lectiure. A further and highly important ques- 
tion respecting dviliiation, is. How far was it aided or 
produced by Christianity ? Some persons contend that 
all the civilization which we enjoy is owing to Chris- 
tianity, even our progress in science, &c. Others assert 
tlie contrary, and say, that history shows that Chris- 
tianity lias hardly ever taken the lead in promoting 
civilization, which, in every stage of its progress since 
the birth of Christ, has been urged on by other causes, 
as the revival of learning, promoted by the conquest 
of Constantinople, the propagati<Hi of democratic no- 
tions by the disbelieving philosophers of France, &c., 
and that Christianity rather accommodated itself to 
the effects produced by these causes. A third class 
believe that Christianity had a great influence on ci- 
vilization in fonner ages, but that its influence in this 
respect has become less, as that of science has be- 
come stronger. See Per/ecHMity, 

CIVITA, in geography, the Latin civitas, truncat- 
ed in the Italian way, appears in many names of 
cities, as Crnta Lavmta, 

CIVITA VECCHIA (anciently Ontum Cella); a 
seaport of the popedom, in the patrimony of St Peter, 
27 miles N. W. Rome; Ion. ll* 45' E. ; lat. 42^ & 
N. ; population, 7,111. The port was enlarged and 
rendered commodious by Trajan. It is one of the best 
in the papal dominion, and next to Ancona in commer- 
cial importance. Here are about 6000 galley-slaves. 
It is the capital of the delegation Civita Vecchia. 

CLACKMANNANSHIRE, a county of Scotland, 
bounded on the south and south-west by the river 
Forth, whicli separates it from Stirlingshire, on the 
south-east by Fifeshire, and at every other point by 
Perthshire. It is the smallest county of Scotland, 
being only about eight miles long and six and a half 
broad. Ac\jacent to the Forth, the sur&ce of the 
county is pkin and fertile, yieldmg an abundance of 



com, a£jiculture haviuff been here brou^t to high 
perfection. Towards the north-east, the ^und g;K9^ 
dually rises into the Ochil hills, which, besides afliofd- 
ing excellent pasture for sheep, produce plenty of 
coal, fineestone, iron-stone and granite, and in some 
parts silver, lead, copper, and iron-ores, with cobalt, 
antimony, agates, pebbles, and a few specimens of the 
topes. The coast is indented with numerous creeks^ 
the resort of fishermen, including several secure bar* 
hours, the principal of which are Alloa, and its subor- 
dinate port Clackmannan. The public w^orks of the 
county conast chiefly of breweries and disUUeriea. 
The town of Clackmannan is nominally the capital o^ 
the county, although Alloa (q. v.) is so virtually. Pa- 
pulation of the town in I83I, 4^66; of the county, 
14,729. 

CLAIRON, CLAIRE-JoSBPHE-HlProLYTE-LEGRU 

DK LA Tans; a celebrated French actress. She 
evinced, when very young, a predilection for the stage, 
and, adopting the profession, soon became the tirst 
tragic performer of her age and country. Garrick, 
when he visited Paris, became acquainted with her, 
and afterwards testified the highest admiration of her 
talents. She long remained without a rival, and, 
having retired from the stage, died at an advanced 
age, in 1803. She publish^ Memoires ei R^lejcunu 
sur la Declamation Theatrale, 

CLAN {Gaelic, a tribe or &mily), among the High- 
landers of Scotland, consisted of the common descend- 
ants of the same progenitor, under the patriarchal 
control of a chief, who represented the common an- 
cestor. The name of the clan was fiormed of that 
of the original progenitor with the affix mac (son) : 
tlius the MacDon^ds were the sons of DooaXa, 
and every usdividual of this name was consider- 
ed a descendant of the founder of the clan, 
and a brother of every one of its members* 
The chief exercised his authority by right of primo- 
geniture, as the fiither of his clan : the clansmen re- 
vered and served the chief with the blind devotion of 
children. The appellation of the chie& had, gener- 
ally, a reference to the history of their ancestors, and 
denoted little more than that they were the descend- 
ants of the first fiither of the clan ; thus the chief of the 
Macdonnells was Mae Jllitter More (the son of the 
great Allister). They were distinguished frx)m the 
rest of the clan by a feather hi their bonnets. Each clan 
was divided into two orders, the tenants or tackmen, 
the near relations of the chief, to whom portions of 
land were assigned, during pleasure or on short 
leases, and whose descendants were genei*ally merg- 
ed in the second class, or comnHmert, by the resump- 
tion of the land. The tacksman usually liad a suo- 
division of the clan under him, of wldch he was 
chieftain, subject, however, to the general head of 
the sept. The jurisdiction of the chiefs was not very 
accurately defined, but, as is generally the case in 
such a state of society, it was necessary to consult, 
in some measure, the opinions of the most influential 
clansmen, and the general wishes of the whole body. 
The rebellions of 1715 and 1745 induced the English 
government to break up the connexion which sub- 
sisted between the chiefs and the clansmen. The 
hereditary jurisdiction of the chiefs was, therefore, 
abolished, the people disarmed, and even compelled 
to relinquish their national dress ; and but few traces 
of this institution now remain. (See Mrs Grant'b 
SuperstUion* of the Highlanders, ) 

CLAP, Thow.as, president of Yale college, was 
bom at Scituate, Massachusetts, June 26, 1703. He 
was graduated at Harvard college, in 1722, and efter- 
warus commenced the study ofdivinity. For his ac- 
quisitions in this and in various other brandies of 
knowledge, particularly matliematks, astronomy, na- 
tural and moml philosophy, history, the dvil and 
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canon law, lie wan inucli dlsLinffulslipd, ami possess- 
ed, also, II t'omp<*tL'jif^kDowkJie of Grwk, Latin, 
and Hebrew, lie prosecuted \m ecclesiasiical Jn- 
boiurs Bt WindliELmAConnecticut, from 172() to 1739^, 
when he succeeded Ijie reverend EJii!^tm W iUiams in 
Uie presitleiu'y of \ ale college. He was an iiupres- 
sive and powerful iireaelier, and a man of exernplary 
piety nnil ainguhir iruiibtry. His religioas senLimenls 
were in lua^otdance witli the Calvinism of the West- 
iiiiibiter assembly. He constructed Oie first orrery 
or p Jane ttiri urn made in Ami riim, miJ published a 
History of Yale Colle^e^ a Brit'f Hi*nti>ry unci Vindi- 
cation of the Doctrines reoeive^i and estalilisheil in 
the Churches of New Enj^hind, two Senjions, antl 
Conjectures npoo ttie Nature and Motion ai Meteors 
which are above the Atraospilierf\ Hebadprepiireil 
also materials for a history of Connectieut, but his 
manuscripLs were ein-ried off in tJie expedition aj^ainst 
New Haven under general Tryon. He died on the 
7tli of January, 1767, in the t>4tli year of his age, 
liavia^ resigned hb station as preisident die year 
previous, 

CLAPPERTON, captain Hugh, the African tra- 
veller, was Ixjm in Annan,. Dumfries-shire, in 1788, 
After mmc elemejitary mstmetion in practical ma- 
tliematics, be was Ijomiil apprentice at the age of 
thirteen, to tlie owner of a ve*s*4 trading between 
Liverpool and NortJi America, in which he muile 
several voyages. He was tben impressed into tlie 
king^s service, uns soon after inade a midshipman, 
ser\'eil on the American lakes in tlie yeiir 1815, 
and, in ISKi, received tlie conimisssion of lieutenant. 
Having retired to Scotbind, he bec^ame acquainted 
with doctor Ondney, who was about to embark for 
Africa, and requested fiermission to accompany hiiii. 
Lieutenant (since colonel) Oenlmm having vohuitcer- 
ihI his services, and it being intendeil tJmt researciies 
sJionld be made, tt> the eiist and west, from Bom on, 
Tfthere doctor Oudney was to reside as British con- 
sul his name was addetl to the ex|jHxlition by lonl 
Bntburst. In the Recent l>Lscovt^rie3J in AfHca, 
made in 1823 and 1824, by Major Denliaju, Captain 
Clnpperton and Doctor Oudney (London, IW^tf), we 
have accounts of an cxtnirsion frf)m ^fuurzouk to 
Gliraat, a town of tlie I'uiirics, by doctor Oudney ; 
of a Journey across tlie de^^rt to Bomou, of various 
expi^ttioiis to the soutliward ami eastwiu^, by ma^ 
jor Denhaui ; and of mi exairsion lltrougli Sondan 
to tlie capital of the Fella tabs, hy raptain Clapper- 
toa. The eipeditiun set out from Mourzouk, Nov, 
SO, 1822, and arrived ai lake Tchad, ui the kingdom 
cif Bomou, Feb, 4, after a journey of **tK:> nitles. Six 
days after they eatereil tlie capital, Kouka, Clapf>er- 
ton, in compatiy widi doctor Undiiey, who died on 
the way, set out on an expedition to Soc<:ati>t», tlie 
capital of Houssa, more than 700 miles east of Kouka, 
which he reached in ninety days. He was nut per- 
MUtted to pursue iiw journey to the west, an<i return- 
ed lo Kouka, and tliejice to England in 183^5. The 
udbrmntion wliich tJie travellers collected, in regard 
to tlie habits and commerce of the i>eople orCentral 
Africa, was important, as showing the eiusteuce in 
that ([uarter of a large population of a peaceable dis- 
position, and posses*;ed of a coniiiilerahle civilisation, 
Tlie gcognipbitnil information eoUect^xl was n*>t with- 
out Its value, alLtkough it left mulecided the disputed 
questions of-ilie course and teniiinntion of Uie Niger, 
They proceedwl soutli from Tripoli (hit, 32^ 3&) to 
Musfeia fkt. 9» 10), Ijeing 1400 miles in difference 
of hititnae, and from Zangalia, on Uie eiist of lake 
Tchad (Ion, 17- E.), t" Soccntoo (Ion. ly' E.),nmking 
a d JVrence of longitude of 660 miles. They tlxu^ 
dt'ti-nuinetl tlie jjONition of the kingdoms of Maiidimt, 
Bornnu and Ibujssii^ their exii-nt, and the position of 
Uit'ir |>riiicipal cltie#. On hi^ return to England, 



lieulefumt Clapperton received the rank of cn^nhti 
and was iminiNliately engaged, by lord Bathurst, for 
a second expedition, to start from the Bight of Ben 
in. Leaving Batla^j^, Dec, 7, 1825, he pursued 1 
nortli-eiisterfy direction, with the intention of reach 
i ng Swccatoo and Boniou. Two of his componion?^ 
captain Fearce and docLnr Morrison, perlsJieti nsbcril 
tune after leaving tliecuast, and Clapperton pursued! 
his way, accompankd by liis faitbfull servant Lrander. 
At Katunga, he was within thirty miles of tJie QnonT 
or Niger, out was not permitted to visit it. Coditinu 
ing his journey north, he reacJied Kano^ and tbeal 
proceedeii westward to Soccatoo, the residejic^ of hijtfl 
old friend Bello. Hello refused to allow hirn topn>-J 
ceed to Bomou, and detained him a long time in lufi 
4'apitaL Tliis conduct appears to liave arisen 
tile war then existing l»*»tween Bello an<l the « 
of Boniou, and to tlie intrigues of the paclia of Tri 
{X}U, who liad insinuated ihat tlie British meditatM|1 
tlie conquest of Africa, as they had already conqttei^ 
ed India. Tliia dwappointiaent preyed npoti Cbp 
perton's mind, and he died^ April 13, 1827, at Chu 
gary, a village four miles from Soccatoo, of a dy 
tery. (See Jourmii a/ a secQud KtpefUiioH /rem K^ 
io the st^a-'COasf, partly Ity a more eastern Route ^ Lo 
don, 182c» ; Phihidelphin, 18^9 ; fo which is added th 
Joumai of Richard Umder the servant of Clapper 
ton.) Clapperton was the first Europeim who tj 
versed tlie whole of Central Africa, fnim the Big 
of Benin to the Mediterranean. We have thus i 
continuous line ftxim Tripoli to Badagry, whicli is 
great importance from the assistance whieli it wil 
afford to future researches, Clnpperton was a mi 
without etbication, but intelligent and impartial ; 
a robust frame and a happy temnemniejit. He ^ 
capable of enduring great hardships. His 
ledge of tlie habiLs and prt;jiidi*'es of Uie Centi 
Athcans, his frank, bold, and cheerful maiinei^^ wouli 
luive rendered him ^peculiarly usefid in 
the designs of tJie British goveniment in tliat qu 
ter, 

CLARE, the most northern of the siic cotintie^ int« 
which the provuiee of Munster, Ireland, b divic 
is bounded on a part of tlie north hy (iulvvay Bay, < 
the vvest hy the Atlantic Ocean, on the south and ti 
by the river Shannon, and on tlie north-cast by Ga 
way coun ty . llie sur htce general ly consists of moui 
tain and Ijog ; the Sliebhboghta hills, the district ( 
Doolan, and all the southern part of Uie county i 
joining the Shannon is a l)og resting on 
rock, iuid might be impn^veil by lime, thei 
wbicii would Ije easy hy the Sliannon naT 
The Burnn Moiuitains, whicli occupy tlie norl 
rest on limestone, and turf is procured hy the i 
bitants from the opposite slior*^ of Connemara* 
junction of the schistose and lin»estone distrk!t« i 
stitutes a hmad belt of rich ground, as is the case 
Riverstune, Shally, Applevale, Lemeniagh, jbe., 1 
the most fertile and celebratefi lands in Clare \ 
those distritls on the hanks of tlie Slmimon anil 
Fergus rivers, called in tliis country cnrcassrM, 
corcassesare of various breadths, and indent the la 
in a great variety of shapes. The principal rivers i 
U»e SJumnon, tlie Fergus, the (liigarnee, Uie Anh 
les, Chireen, Boagh, and Inistymon. Like mo 
moiuitainoos counties, CLtire has nuiaeroiis 
Lough Terricjg, sttuatetl ujion tlie sumniit of ! 
boghta; Lough limny, or the Lake of tlie Sa 
laughs Tetlane, Incbiquin, and U'Onidy are i 
the most extensive. Agri^'ultureis tlie oidy o 
tion of the inliabitants ; and the fee<ling of sheep I 
tlie extensive motuuain pastures is a source of ■ 
wealili, Coids liave been foumL but in bnk of | 
siifticieni tliickness, and at ereai deptlis ; 
j shites of a superior quality, iiinesiioiie. 



CLARENDON— CLARINET, 



nikl lead and cojiper cires iii various 
ir»..«i . but notte of Uieie minenils have yrt been 
worked to aaf mrcRt a4vmntaffe, Clare returns tliree 
uK'inber^ to panianimt, two Tor the comity, and one 
fir titc borough of Eiirm. Popuktiun in 18S1, 
if 08, 265?. 

CLARENDON ; h vUlaijr tliree miles mst of Salis- 
burj, where Henry IL snriimoned a council of Ihe I 
boroos and prelates^ in 1104, who euocteil the luw;^ 
called tb« camtHiutions of Ciarendm, by which llie 
power of the pope iii En j^LoJid waa diecked* 

CLARKNDi K\, ErnV,^RP Htdi, eerl of Cbren- 
drm, lord hi^h chancellor of England, waa bom pro> I 
kibly at Dinton, in WUtshke, lii08, was cducatcil at 
< »Ttfunit and afterwartis stmlwHl law umler his uncle 
Nicholas Hyde, chief justice of the kiag*^ bench. He 
was a member of the long: parliament luider Charles 
1. ; ami the purity of his intentions, his nttarlimcnt to 
tlie laws of liis country, and the Uiieiits whuh he dis- 
played, snUned him tlie couMence of that bcxly. l'{>on 
the lif«i3tliif CNitof ttiecMl war, he attached himself 
to tlie kini^f party ; became ctuuicellor of tlie exche- 
tjucr and member of the priTy council, and followed 
prince Charles (alterwardi Charles II.) to Jersey. 
J ferw he remaineii for twoyeais, while tlie prince wtis 
in France, and dimnir tliat time bepin his Hi>tory of 
the Rebeiiion. He likcwbe composed at Jersey the 
various writingi» which appeared In tlie kio|^9 taasie, 
fis aaHwer$ to the manUesitoea of the parliament. 
After Charles I* was beheaded, the new king called 
biin to France, and sent him to Madrid, to see if any 
assotance cx)uld be obtained from tlie Sjiaiiish court. 
Pnmi tlierwe he wefit to Pari* to reconcile the queen 
mother wltli the dulte of York, and iifterv^nnls to tlie 
Hiifiiie, wlien* Cliarles H. appoiutetl him lonl chan- 
cel lor of En <|^laiii I, in H}bl. After Crt>mweirsdt^tli, 
I'^iwnnl Hyde contributed mono than any other man 
to ilie happy terminatjon of tlie measurea whidi phiced 
Charles I L on the tjirone. 1 le subsequent! y jm j>sf s sM 
ttip entire caiiideiftc« of the kin*, who hMidnl hun 
with favours. In 1660, he was elected chaocfll«»r nt 
the uuivenity of Oxfoinl ; in 1 66 1 , he wai maile j hh < r 
and baroD Hyde, riscount Combury, and earl ut 
Clarendon. Maoy eventi occurred to rlisquiet liim 
in the Uceotioiiis ccmrt of Cliarles U. ; amoncr theie 
WM the mania^ of the duke of York» the kind's 
1 ^i\>ther, to his daughter. l*he duke, while at Bredu, 
the residence of hb sister, the princess of Orange, be- 
camt BcqiiBlated witli Ajma Hyde, Clarendon's eldest 
daughter, maid of honour to tlie princess, and married 
her, November, 1659, without the knowledge of tlte 
kiar or the chancellor. Anne's prr^:nancy occasion* 
ed urn disclosing of tliLs unioa aftiar Charles's restocar 
tton. As soon as the kin^^ had asccftalned the vali- 
dity of the numwe, he acknowledged Anne Hyde 
at ductkem of York, commiinded his bn»tlier to ooo- 
tiiMM to lore her, and^ at the <»nie time, declared that 
tilii event had not dmnj^xi his R'ntimenLs towards the 
duuioellor. Two dau|^litrrs» Anne and Maiy, were 
Ite fhilt of litis macriage, both of whom asoendedtiie 
Britiriitlinicia. In 1663, UmlDristol made an attack 
«pon Ilia diannrilor hi the parliameoL lllii body, 
hoipavavdinifaided his accusatioaa. Atttomte wen 
nlsn Btoa to li^j^ hUn In public ofdnion, while, on 
the otiier liand, his InHuenoe with the kinn^ was de^ 
clinlitf, Bi Charles had now lesa rmrd for an able 
ntlnlsftr than for tlie instrumenla or his prodiflaiity. 
Tha duke of Buckingham , moreover, was oontiniially 
Inhoartar to make the chancellor ridksnloQs ui Che 
ofta of the king, and his stathw aa pftna minliter 
iMda die i.atkin regard htan as aoswemUa for all the 
iMilaof tbaadmliiitillkNi. The ill succeaiof the 
war Bgatnat Holland, the ode of Dunkirk, and other 
rvtpnts, existed piibUo Indignation. The king^ls dis- 
pleanifv was changed into hatred, when he aiw his 




f»lan of repudiatiojir his wife, and mmrying the beauti- 
ul hidy Stuart, defeated by Cbrrndon, who eiectwl 
a niarria^ between this lady and the didtc of Rich- 
mond. The kinp deprived him of his offices, and an 
inipeachmetit forhi^h trcnson wa.H commenced agaioit 
him. Clarendon fleil, tind ^nit his apology from 
Calais to tlie house o^i lonli. Both houses ordered 
tliiit writing to be burned by tlie common hangman, 
and Clarendon was banislied Ibrever. The hatred of 
the nation pursued him even to tlie continent. At 
Evreux., be was attarkeil by some Britisli sailorSt 
dangcnjusly wouudtil, unil witli dilficidty resoued 
from their bands. He lived six years at Montpellier, 
Moulins, and Rouen, at which latter place he died, 
December, 1674. His remains wpjie nilerwards Gir- 
ried to England, and buried in Westminster abbey.— 
Lord Cbrendon, as lon^ as he was minister, was tlie 
friend ami »upi*orter of the kin? against the fectimis, 
and the defemter «if his country s fretMloiii apaiii'^t tlic 
abuse of the rrjyal power. Iugratit4>de and iirejiuljce 
the more e&Hily ruined him, as his stem and proud 
diameter prevented liis gaining affection. Among 
his many writings, the most important h the llu4ory 
of the Rebellion, from 16 J l down to tlie IU»«*toratJon 
of Charles H. It is a very nble work, although not 
free from prejudices. To tliis wah mliletl, in I'XO, 
his Life and a CoutinuaUon of his History. 
CLARET. See BorHHati IFtnet, 
CLARlCHORD, or CLAVICHORD. A keyed 
imtrumeiit, now out of use, somewhat In tlie form of 
a spinet, and the strings of which are suppfirted Ijy 
five briiiges. One distinction in the darichoni is, 
tliat the strings are <'overc*d witli pieces of clotli, 
which render Uie S4iund sweeter, and, at tlie same 
time, deaden it, so as to prevent its lieing beard at 
any eonsidemble distance. On this account, it waa 
formerly much used by llic nimi, who could practiie 
on it witliout disturbing tlie dormitory, It b sonm- 
times calbnl tJie dumb ipind. 

CLARIFICATION, or the separation of tlie in- 
■^oluble {jarticles that prevent a liquid firom being 
tnuisparent, may lie performed by demtraHon, jS/ira- 
tton, or coagulaikm In tlie first of Incse operations, 
the l]4|oid is pennittal to subside, without being in 
the least disturbed, until all the particles which were 
in stHpension are precipitated ; it i^ tlien decanted. 
This mode of chmiatioo can only be used when tlie 
substance on which we opeiate Is In a hirge ouanttty, 
or b of a nature no4 to he altered during the time 
necesMry to complete this opeialkm, and tally when 
its specific gravity is less than that of the parliiclea 
which render it turbid. Filtration is a process by 
which a limiid is strained tJiroiigh a body, the inter- 
stices of waich are small enough to stop the lolid 
particles oontained in it. Filters of wool, liuen, 
papcr^powdmd j^an, sandbar charcoal, may be 
used, aocotduig as the Uquid Is more or less dense, 
or of a nattne to operate upon any one of these 
bodies. Finally, chirilicatioa by coagnlatinn is per- 
formed with the aasistaoce of alhmncn eontaintid in 
the liquki, or added to it for this parpo 
by the action of caloric, of acids, S^., 
solid, finaa a mass, and pracipitatea (he extmneous 
substances. Tlie white of eggs is genetally used Ibr 
this purpoise, 

CLARINET, A wind inatrument of the reed 
.kind, the scale of wliidly tboogli it imlndaseviijaa. 
miCone within ita eitnnwat U virtually dsdM**. 
Ita lowest note is Sbalow the Pdef, fixmi whfdlll 
ii capahle in the handa of good perfbnaeia, of aa* 
oeiMll^g mora tiam three octavfsi. Its powers, through 
this ocNapaaSt am not e%erywherer«|ual ; the player, 
tberaiiNe^ haa not a free choice in his keyn, being 
gefltendly confined to those of C and F, which, indeed, 
are the only keys in whkh the clariuet is hcaid to 
a » 
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ntacp. The music for this inscnimect is iberr- \ the Vestibuieof the rniversity Library, Camfaridgf 
usually writirn iu tl:u<e key$. There are how- (Sro. ISiX*) : TrareU in ^^vioiK ooimtries of Europe, 



■uTBnlace. 
few 

ever. B £&t clarinets, A clariDK^ I) clariiieL«. B 
darinets. and (■ clarioels : the three latter are scarce- 
ly erer u^cd in Briialn. 

CLARK. J^ HN : on uidu>:riou« critic and classicai 
conuDentator. who published numy u«etui works on ! Clarke dit-d .March 9. 

education. He wa< the master of a erammar school \ volume was puhliihAL coniaiDinsr his Tnmek throi^ 
■t Hull, in Vorkvliire. whtre he died' in May. i:b4. j I>enmark. Sweden. I^pland, Nonray« FinUnd, aoJ 
Amouj^hts pubik.^iion'i arean iutrudiictiontomakinjr • Rus^ (Londcn. lis^ 4io% A conpleCe editkn of 



A«ia ani A tnca. r&rt I comaining Rushb Taitary ibmI 
Turkey (-lio.. ISIO;: Put II. containing Greece, 
EffTf't and the Holy Land (Section 1st, 4to, I6I2; 
S«<:ti'.>n ::d. 1SI4' : aad <ome other works. Doctor 
IS^i. After hu death, a 



Latin, and edi[:i.<is of several La: in author?, with 
£Deii«h txBn«]3ih:ns. 

CLARKE. A'-sM. L L. D..an eminoit MedKxl- 
Ist pr%2i.*lier and s«:L>3lar. was bom in 1 Tiki, in the 
count T of LoDiioixierrT. Ireiaud. Li> £uLer beine of 
«D EncrLi^h cimiiT. an^i hl« mother a Scots wotum. 
He bt>ir.me an iiinenuit Mrth(.xii>t preacher in ITS J. 
and con:inutd to travel in varknis circuits till I^f.^o. 
when he ttXik up his residence in London, whefe he 
|««sed a rou>idenib> }ian of his subsequent llie. He 
difd ff ttf chi.iera at Kays^vaier. Au^uA Stj. ISS^!. 
He wa? ^'::m«ni In ihe orltnuil lancruazes. and pub- 
lished a o.mnieniary on iLe Si^hj :ures. and various 
other w,:.rk-. ej:wuj: the res: a BiV-jogTaphicai L>k*- 
ticx^ry :r. e'-sr-.*- '"'r Xiine lin: 



his wcrks appeared, in II voiimies, in 4Co. andSro. 
vLoodon. l!»lvi — nL under the title of Tnvels in 
various countries of Einupe. Aim^ and Afiica. 

CLARKE, s'AxrEu D. i>., a celebrated tlvolo. 
gricai and philosophjcal writer, vas bom at Nor- 
wich, in the year If>T5. of which city his fitther 
was an aiderman. He was educated at Caius cvl- 
iese. Cambhdse. M'hiijt at the umrersty he diii- 
pAitly cnltivafied a knowledee of the Scriptnref , d 
fhe ori^jxd ianeiaees. and. betbre the age of tveoCT. 
one. i&rsely conuibutnl to diiiuse the Newtoatai 
^7stem. ^ Btrin^ of opinjoo that the vehicle of mff- 
cabiLsx^l work, like that of Rohanlt. would be moi 
convpL:(rn! fur the eraduai intxoducuoa of rme fU- 
-osophy. he translated that aiithor's Physics for thr 



CLAKKK. £.«-.•:.: Ii.>:-:. L L. D. : a ceie- i use of y-r.nis st»ien:«. whom be thereby fiunilitriKd 

r •. f CUD- I with the Lanpiace and rE&sooings of Newton. Ob 



br3>»t '.rAvel.tr • f c ir own :an«-« ; j r.->leyio; 
en'.- • .-y ii : C :,:■. :%-> ii e . wi ^vii llivc rs i : y Le t n r'«. ^ e- i 
with i':.e :rui:> o: L'.-* nf-><jr\';:ts ii: K-rt^iTi » .x:r>-i. 
He wa> ii:e «c\H>d >"r. oz tj.e nrvtnijd i-Aiwi.ni 
Ciarkr. ill::;; T of i-f :t«r> o:i 'ht- Sfcn;>.^ Niui/c. ai.-.l 
rah..t> mjwr works. ziA wa^* hrc in iT'-T. Ke re- 
ceive*: L;* »-ijc:i:- ii::: Jesus i.";ifc^.CaEi^irIds:e. •. f 
which >*« ;ety he l^iToiie a ftl.ow, .^.iivii-jr sakf n iLt 
dejm-e it A. M. in IT:' 4. S«.ii rjiitr "he .'.^vcr-.- 
|.«rutxl \.^>r^. W^rarkk to !::'.iy. i!jd. in IT .'•. *«-: cii: 
wi± Mr Cr.:; *. ■:; .-in tV.ti>:vf siaI iaK:»r:::s ii>':s 
throu::h Pt ilil-.-irk. >w*xi«r.. I.r^vlaixi. Fx".si>l. Ki:> 
sia. ■l..r:.-.ry. «. :.-\iis-:a. A>ia >rii;..«r. Syha. ra.t>:ir.»; . 
Ecyit. iint-»e, ai*i Turkey. K-n-.rT.M. in In.-j. 
tlm>uch vitnsany anii Fsunvv. '.'n lis r»nim. ht 
olcsii:t\i. fr«m ;i.t' rn:^ers::y U" wLiv-h he l^l-.xrc^d. 
the ti.. :x»r.iry virsne of L L. I-., as a dficix'.j!u.!iird 
n^U'k 'jf :> sprn lu:ion. &r..i in ccJ2SAitiaix>n of ti.€ 
lerriots rtidtred to j:s f "'".ulc Lbruies ani institu- 
tuuons by h> l.^vral cv.42*Jil>-;uocs, &m.>ne wtx'h :he 
greater. [vrL-.fts. :n va.ue. i> the celebrated t^acir- 
Rfipt of P jtk''s w«. rks. with nearly lOO ochrrs. &z)iia 
culoxoad si3:ije oi the Eieusa-lsji Crrps. To lie 



rE&.«onmgs « 

enufin? ii.:.:> • mier^. he became chaplain to Mooff. 
bishop <. f N<'<rwich. £a1 £rst becsLme an author ■ k* 
uwn jrv-ft<-ior in l'.i.v. when he f-ubliabed Ttet 
{ra(.t: rii E^^ays of^tc Ba]{-;isn. L onirmatioo mJ 
Rep^i. :&»#•. This work was followed by RcirctioH 
rn a uv'k calied Auyntor. by Tolanjj ivlativm 
tie a ::hertxiiy of ikTita^irs not rvceri-cd into ifcr 
..-.ir. :l of N.rii '.iie. In ITOl . he (^blishcd his Pbi- 
:fc:r.iser ui'. 'J.^ TK.i:r Gi.>*p«els. nn-A. aboot the SBBf 
;li::« . nx « .ved rw. . sssali livings in and near NoririHi 
la I". 4. Lt wr« &; lolnied to" prKu4i the seriufl" a 
Ix yle'> ito::i> . ws*n he chose for his sal^ tie 
Be:: « czA .\rj^? -es of God, and eave so mrti »- 
t2<&i-:>.c tha: he wr.s arpoinud to the oaie oAt 
Oke Lext yr&r. wLtn he delivered a coarse of sm» 
on tl^ K«kitac(E-s of Na:ural and Revealed Reli^ 
These senaons exofedlnciy lafced the authors kw- 
latx^&sa cl:>e an*.! acute rrasoner. ahhooffal^ 
arrLaient i nn. iW the exijXciKe ofaGod,*!* 
by l\xe fj'i .•'J:**s. deemed too suUe and mfdfikT- 
s»'Ekl. Hr. ifc-wivrt-. t-mpioyed it only in onwotiiw 
u* I'ovV^i'S. S;\B^-£i. uxl ^"i''^r rvascwMS. who coiU 



also the Brlu<h LaUL^n is iudifl«td :or the ^C1:uk^sxI: ' Sr u.^ ^.iclkr w^y op^x-H^d. In ITil^i, b^ nihlsM a 



of the cum^us arcouhafu^ i^* Alexander th»' iirni: 
which Ike di!*\»vefed in the (x^hses^.m of :!>» Kn^ij^h 
tracips In Key?*, aoii wa& the meaife' vf k> Iv::'^: s;:r- 
rmdefeii t- tie British army. In Im»». he ivzi- 
neou>\i a o'.jse ^x Ity.rjes on ininefai*>ty. Lava.;: 
bcv- icti: a >• >nd)il ^XHjivtior. v< sixvirctiist.-- Fun.:* ; 
and. Ill l> ■*», a p !\'ti?ss.'r>ih:i. {*^-2 f>u:;.kd r .irj-**- 
ly f%^ :h« t rx^.>urap=Eer.: i^" tia: trjikii ». f kr.-. w- 
ivdce. i.** >»rv* «r-cvi:e\i :o 'Jw chair. A raie o. .Ifvix*: 
of f .ii-.:s .\r-i cw^i\.s yn ««*i. il?^>. a: ^«kv U'.r c r- 
ri>r.n<T.> .>:" I.^< ti.<e ditl '-V t\w-i« of i.> i;x:.5.iry : 
wlii.f A ■■ :.- .'L." cAkl of =i;ur: ^ t*».:^:'.». iVi-<r-'.-:t\i 
by hie. w ::. 'j^^ Sjs;>ia:.«.e vf m lui-...vi ar:3»c. ti\c: 
i^ :ii^r^li-> .*f tJ* E.vj.a n : n»i:\x-:s. .y:;«<s 
I. » ::tv ..: .:;;.:. ;y. 1 ;..> • ^-.t: . :' ..r. > n-.'vr .:-. ;h» 
!*>*** -»«-v. ::«.:' I.-. >r: tVn-.xk. l-r l -irkt :«;^1.>1;.- 
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L«c:er :o Mr i\om 

x.vul. arx: d_rjyf ttt ^ame ytar. cave aa desastU- 
lin «ers«i of >.r Isui. Nrwtoo's Opcinc. tc^ vM 
ihi; rrv-t isin p^-v»eiz<d IJm wiih £,500. Hi* 
tnt^;. lia^oc M^«.op. now aarodoced him to qia« 
Arjv. wiK- ati->l:.:eii Ljk h^r ch^bun. aadpieseflt- 
«d Lje *v.ii LLe rtv-s-ey of Sc Jaatrv's. U'estwaArr. 
tht t^iirs i*vfcrc*i.: he erer obcaiiKd. t>n th» 
ixx^Sf n te tivk L>* v^eree as D. D. in KI*. bf 
:i: i^Anrd as a i*i:. ^'>zisz. by ctiiunc a fee edaioo '*' 
Cjesws i" jcxirf-iT^s. wUoh he Mrdkated to ihr 
cna: dukt : .Var.S.<*.>:.;^. juj. -n f||^ ^»^ ,w. 
I ^bisi^^i a w. :k wLvi xv,.>^ hin ,» eiidles»W 
:.- vt.>y, rtii;:.rv. iLr* XT-.pcurv I^Ktrine of the 
Tr2-.;y. Ir .r-* rr .:a-5a«. ifcu ic¥«erioo» tmt 
T-. .« cr.:v.i. :f_-k-.i ••*. esaainrd' as dedonUif 
inn :N w .-s . c ^t:i<u.>? : ind the le^iilt of th* 
a ..i*v- r*j-c^-^v w-^. ^ oSenpai &« «i the ocnions 
.>?:... ir.urto: ijui.iad Jto; ii became a >uljen 
ii «i::;. a^: .r. :..* .^tf=r hK>te«« of ooovivatiop. 
>*^rr... .< .r ^rrva. p-^^^j vere writtrt! c«i tfa» w- 
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wopbj and irliglon, the papers of wUidi were collw^t- 
ed md inMresst'il to Uit' pritwre^i of Wales* afienvards 
queen Caroline* In 1717. he iJubMittl Keinarks 
(ipan Collins'a Inquiry roecemmg^ Hutnau Liberty 
and, soon after, gave mueii offenee by alu^nng Uif 
*1dio1o^ of Uip siiiging psabis at St Jameji's; on 
whidi occaMon the bisfiop of Loodon sent a circular 
to the cJergy forbidilijig ibe use of tbein. tn 1724, 
Jie puhlistied a volume ronsisling of seventeen ser- 
mons, aoii^ on the death «f Sir f ssaiic Newtfin, in 1727, 
waa oiered tbe plnre of master of the mint. 
This office he declioe<l aet^eptiu|j, aa iiiconsisteut 
with hh piiofr*!sion, preferntent in whirh liad, liow- 
ever, now become kojieless. In 1728, he T*Tote a 
letter to Mr Hotidley, On tlie l*roportion of Velocity 
and Force in Bodies in Motiou, and, tlie next year, 
publiiilteil tlxe lir^t twelve book^ of lloiaer'si Iliad, 
with a Latin vefNion, the remaining books of wliicii 
were publislied by !us son in 1732. Doctor Clarke's 
reputation as a cLasfiie&l seijokir h chiefly founded on 
tliiy performaiire, which is held in high esteem. He 
had all hk life enjuyed souikI Itealtli ; but, on Sun- 
day, May U, 17Jf9, when ^tnng to preaeJj l)eforetbe 
judjEfe'* at Serjeants' lnn» he was seiied witJi a pleuri- 
tic complaint, which eairied him off, after a few days* 
illness, in his fifly-fourtJi year. He left in manu- 
script, prejiared tor the press. An Exposition of tlie 
Catechism, whicli wa^i publtjJie*! by his brotlier, 
with ten jxjstJuiwious volmnes of sermons. Ihe pri- 
vate elitiructer of doctor Cbirke was extremely ami- 
nhlc, lieirifif upright, mild, ami unart'ected. His inlel- 
lectual eminence wwa founded on a strung cultivation 
of tlie reasoninp^ taculty, without passion or enthusi- 
mm. He clo^'ly pursued his object, witii melhotU- 
cal accuracy and logical acuteness, aided by a strong- 
ly retentive memory and imlefettgable attention. 

CLASSIC (from the Latin ctastu). The Roman 
people were divided into six ctastes, and elassici was 
the name j^veii to tlie citisen^ belon^ig to tt>e fir^t 
class. From tliis circum5taiM!e, tlie Greek and Ro- 
man authors have been, in modem times, called 
daaawtt, that is, the excellent, tlie motlels. Thejie 
h, of coUiTse. a ^re»t diversity of value among Uieiii ; 
but their su[>eriority to tlie writers of modem Eui'opej 
at the time of the revival of letters, was w great, 
tJiat it was very imtiutd lor tlieir admirers to irive 
tttem, collectively, Uie nniue of clajtskg. The Ger- 
mills looo SBve the word klaaxith (classical) a wider 
senaa appl^mnr it more phllo^ophicaily^ and making it 
embittce, l/thestandani works of any naiioo.and, 2, 
anciQit iJtemtare and art, in coutratlbliuction to die 
modem or romantic. The iJritisli ami French have 
fol!ow«*i this example, tlion^h but receiitly. Die 
timnaire de VAc^demk gives no other defmitioa U\ the 
word tioHiftts tlian AwUmr ektamfue, e^eit^a^dvv ua 
at^ur ancitnr aja^praif et, et fmfa^ awiorii« dtm» nae 
certaine mi^iere : Plat&n, HomerCy Dem&tihene 
Cicertmef k'irgiie, THe Live, fyc. mmi dt* avieur 
ciaxnfuet. 

As regards classical, by n bich we meatj, in UiLs 
plat^, ancient, literature^ we observe a striking dif- 
lerence 1]w>tween it and mndfrn literature.. Ihe 
GreeJt autliors were tlie pupOj* of nature and an ac- 
tive aiemiic life* These funilshed tlieir discipline 
father tnui the pedantic forms of schools, which 
are impressed witli painful labour U}K>n the niejnory, 
and only half uihlerstiKxL Tbey luui^ besides, a very 
keen seasibility f^r l*ea'jty, witirji was fully d€!velop- 
ed by the lovdiness of sumuindinjj nature, aiul by 
tlieir active life hi which all tJieir tacultie^ wejn* mi- 
f<>lde<L They spent tlieir lives in constant conte^sts 
lijr liberty and superiority hi pliysicai or mental iic- 
complisluDent!$. Everything wiis public ; evcrylhing 
(Ujanilated emiilaLion. Nature and liberty are the 
giliU which presided over the labours of Ihe Greeks ; 



and llieir works are elasdoil^ thatis^tn«)dels>afifMra« 
tliey are the natuml JVitit of the drcumslaiices In which 
tliey were placed. Tlje successes of the Greeks over 
the slaves of Asia, and the overthrow of their own ty- 
rants, first produced poets among thenv ; mid iliese 
continued, in an imintemjpted series, exerting a deci- 
sive influence inxin rhetoric, history, and the pliistic 
arts, and receiving, in their turn, a corresponding in- 
fluence, until degen«racy,over- refinement and political 
subjugaUon took the place of iiatun>aiid liWrty. The 
Macedonian and Roman dominion fixed tlie limits of 
Greek classical literature. Fnjm that time, Greece 
ncodticed only learned iiu[uirer» and rich triiLsures of 
knowleclge, but no workji di^itinguislieil as modf Is, 
such OS tmd been composed in the time of her free- 
dom, under tlie joint influence of her political consti- 
tution, reUgion, betiutiful climate* and laugiiage, 
which coiituiiied the elementii of the bigbei>l pertec- 
tion in a fnr greater decree ihyn most otlier lan- 
guage?*. — The Romans, from liieir i^KjUtical conntitu- 
tion aiHl national cliaracter, Imve become niotlfls 
only in history and rheioric, and works on war^ ar- 
cliitecture, and law. The most active eieiaent in 
tlieir national rliaracter was always the military and 
legal spirit. But tlieir laiigyii|je acquired, from tlie 
hahiLs of the nation, such conciseness ajid precision, 
tliat diey remain mtnlels in history, and, in fact, ki 
every Ijranch of coui]:i>Otiiition, as fitr as concise expres- 
sion is concerned, so difficult aiul so valtialjle an at 
tj^unment. llie rapid growtli of tlieir power outstrip- 
ped the development of their literature, which at 
tame<t its meridiiui soon after tlie overtlin>w of liberty 
and the establishment of despotism. Hence it 
speethly degeneratetl, and tlie time soon arrived 
wheji Ronuin literature consisted, in a great measure, 
of de^scriptions of the universal corrupiifon and misery 
of tlie |)eonle, cltaracterized either by a morose bit- 
terness or oy tile complucency of deep-seated immo- 
rality.' — ^^riie style of tlieaiuiciit writerN is very clinr 
ractenstiCj mid foiras a striking distinction between 
tlieni and tlie modems. Their lan^mge is generally 
simple, natwal, pure, and thereiore expressive ; 
wlulst the modem writers, by reason of their greater 
erudition, and the refinements of our social iSe^ are 
constauilv tempted to sacrifice energy and concise- 
ness to briUhuicy mid riciiness of illustration ; so 
much so, that Rousseau was led into 11 u; pciruidox ot 
declajTng himseif an enemy to all wit. De^siiles 
tlie style of tlie aucient wnters, so many circimi- 
stances contribyt*\l to tlie excellence of their pro- 
ductions; ilie union of knowledge and ignorance, 
of rudeiM^ss fjid reiinement, was fitted to exercise 
so beneficial an influence upon tliem, but ilio 
best works of tlie Greiiks and Ktimans liave secured 
tn themselves a p>enuanent phy;e among tlie means 
of intellictual cultivation, ttiroughout Europe and 
tile niulotis of European descent. It has often iK'ca 
mid, tluit tlie knowledge of the laiigiiages ajtd litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome can beofLittJe value to us, 
as their condition and cliaracter, their pniR^iptei^, po- 
litical and religious, were so diflerent from ours. 
But, without mentioning tin* advantages to be de- 
rived 6\im a knowledge of tlie^ languages by men 
devoted to certain jjarticular pursuits, we do nut 
h^tate to alBnn, tlial the highest degree of intellec- 
lual accomplisluuent i^ not possible without clasBJcal 
ftitamiuents. We ought to l)e Uiankful that we are 
permitted to avail ourselves of Uie literary treasures 
of tlie<ye glorious nations » without being obliged to 
fiarticipate in the sufferings and struggles wludi con- 
trihutm so essentially to tlieir richness and beauty. 
The very study of tlieir languages has a most salu- 
tary influence on thr intcllec*ttta! deveiopmcjit of tite 
stiulents of mcjilriii Limr^, whose native* huiguages 
arc of a mttcli k^> iiiiiuiyi-hioil conMructioii. If it 
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veiled lo Naptps to study willi the artist. HLs genius 
now uiifaltieu itself witli such rapidity, Ihat he was 
soon conjsidpred one of the first landscape painters of 
Im time ; particiiliirly after lie Imd studied, in Lom- 
luLrdy, ilie jMilntinnp^ of Giorgioiie aiwi Titian, where- 
by Ills colouring and ehiaro jcum were ci*eatly im- 
proved. After making a Joomey into liis native 
country, Iw beltled, in Ui27, in Rome, where his 
works were ^latly sought for, so tluit he was eiiahU 
ed to live much at Lis e^ise, until 1682, when he die^l 
of Uic ^out. llie principal galleries of Italy, Fnmce, 
Eng^land, Spaiii, and Germany are adorned witli Im 
prutluctions. His best work, and Uie one on whieli 
he himself set tlie sreiktat value, ijj tlie painting of a 
small wotid belon^ng to the villa Matkma (in Home), 
Clement XL oflVrtd to purchase it for as tiiany pieces 
of gold as would cover its snrtace ; but the arti>ht 
tt'oiild not port witJi it, since he used it as a study. 
Claude possessed die greatest power of invention , by 
which he gave an ineSuiustible variety ti> his paint- 
ings, tiniti^L with an anient and persevering study of 
nature. The truth with which be portrays the effect 
of the ?un in every part of tlie day, soft bret^aes play- 
ing tlirough tile tops of the trees, and all tlie debcate 
bcaoti^ of nature, is surprising ; and no artist but 
Caspar Dughet cornea near him in tills particuhir. 
But all his rivals fell far stiort of equalling the dewy 
humidity wJiich he tlirew over dark, sliadowy places. 
His figures are poor, and he useil to say — " i sell my 
landscapes, and give my figures into tlie tor gam." 
In a great part oT hLs paintings, tlie figiu^s are tlie 
work of Lauri and F rancesco A 11 egrioi . C laiwle most 
frequejidy chooses agreeable views without fixing li- 
imiis, in which the eye loses ittelf. He often intro- 
duces gTund ardiitectural structures, and makes his 
landscapes tlie scenes of mythological and historical 
events. As other artists frequ end y gave his name 
to dicir own proiluctions, he made drawings of all 
his paintuigs and calied the books in which tney were 
contained Libri di ventn. Sucli a collection contain- 
ing 200 drawings, belongs to tlie duke of Devon- 
fihire ; another^ of 13G drawings to lord Holland. 

CLAUDIANUS, ClauiuiSj a Latin jioct, a native 
ofAlexamhia lived under the emperor Theodosi us 
and his sous, and was an experienced v^iu-rior, as 
welt as a writer of merit. His poems gainetl him 
Buch renown^ llmt, at the desire of ttiesenate, the em- 
perors Arcadiuis and Honorius erected a statue to 
nis honour in tlie forimi of Lrajan, witli tlie inscrii*- 
tkui, that he combined the genius of Virgil and of 
Homer* Besides sevenil panegyricxd poems on 
Hooorius, Stilicho, and otlieTs, we possess two of his 
epic poems, the llape of Proserpine^ and an imfinisb- 
eil Gigantonmchia, eclogues, cpigTMna, and ocC4v*ion- 
al |H>enis. lie eiliibits a briMiant fancy, rich colour- 
ing, great variety and pred:sion in his dt^scriptions-, 
hut he is often deficient in tastt* and gmrefulncss of 
tliought. The best eihtions of his works are tlio^ of 
Ge^uer, LeipsiCj 1753, and of Buimoiiu, Amsterdam, 
iTeo, 4to. 

CLAUDIUS (TiHKRioa) Dausrs C^SAR^aRoman 
emi^eror, the youngest son of the elder ClaucUns 
Drusus Nero and Antonia the yomiger, tlie daughter 
«»f Aueustua's sister, bom at Lyons, grew up witfjout 
snj fi£jcatkm, fbr tlie most jiart aiaong staveti and 
women^ attd was an object of ridicule and scorn at 
court- He lived as an unimportant private man, and 
occupied himself witli literatun*. Amonjj oUier 
works, he wrote a Roman history, embracbg the 
p(*riod from tlie death of Cxesar to his own time in 43 
volumes, and also his own life. After the munlerof 
Caligula, the body guani, who were ransacking the 
palace, thscovere*! him secreted in a corner, dragged 
liim out, and protilaimeil him emperor (41 A* D.). 
The fecnate^ who hod determined on the restoration 
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of the repubtic were force*! to confirm the appoints 
meat. Claudius, sttddenly transferred from retire- 
ment and oppression to uncontrolled power, distin- 
gwislietl the beginning of liis reign by some praise- 
worthy acts; he recalletl the exiles, and restored 
their estates to tfiem • emlieliisliett Rome, and erect- 
ed several large buildings for the puhQc good. He 
made Mauritania a Roman province ; liis armies 
fought soceessfullj against the Germans, and kept 
possession of several strong places in Britain. But 
he smik into deboucliery and voluptiiousnei® j and 
hLs wives, particularly tlie infamous MessaUna (n. v.), 
togetlier witli liis freedmen, iwlministeretl tlie govern- 
ment, sf^ld oilices and places of honour, and commit- 
ted ttie greatest atrocities mipunislied. He died of 
poison lulministereii by his second wife, Agrippina 
(moiJier of Nero), at the age of sixty-'three, A. D. 34. 
His deification was the cause of Seneca's pasquinade 
entitled JpoktJaAynt/iOiit. 

CLAUDIUS, MATTHI.1S (called Asmut or »he 
fFanthlteck Mesienger), a German poet, whose prose 
and |>oetry b* ar a peculiar stamp of htmiour, frank- 
ness, and cordiality, was born, in 1741, at Reinleld, 
in llolstein near Lubeck. In 1775, he made a col- 
lection of his compositions whidi Imd appeared in 
the Wandslieck Messenger, an<l otlier ijeriodicals, 
witb the addition of some which had not b^n print- 
ed, and gave ttie collection tlie title JMmus omnia *ua 
s€cumpwtaru, or Complete fl'oi-kM of (he Ifansbeck 
Mesioiger (conip 1 e te ti 1 1 1 8 1 2 /in 8 vo Is . ) , H e w rote 
on B great variety of subiects. All his works are of 
a iKiptilar character. They are uTitten in a natural, 
intelligible, and often humorous style, and support llie 
cause of good morals, benevolence, patriotism, and 
piety, whiie tliey atuick folly and vice with tlie wea- 
ttons of ridicule and scorn. Many of his songs have 
been set to music by the first eomi>05ers^ ami luive 
become <^ pArt of the national melotUes. In llie lat- 
ter part of Ids life, he bec!ame a convert to religious 
mysticism, and died at Hambui^, Jan. ^1, 18 J 5, af- 
ter having fille<l several public offices. 

CLALISENBURG, orCOLOSVAHj a town hi 
Transylvania, capital of tlie hmd of the Hungarians 
and of a county of tlie sjuue name, on the Samos ; 115 
miles N. N. Ki Belgrade. ^26 E. S. E. \'ienna ; Ion. 
2'3fl 35' E. ; lat. 46* 44' N. ; populution, 18,210; 
numlieT of houses, ISJOO. It b«came tlie seat of go- 
vernment of Transylvania alxnit I7i)0. It is siluated 
In a romantic valley, surroundeil on all sides by lofty 
mountains, and has a handsome public ^luure, s(»ve- 
ral elegant streets, fine gardens, and public walks. 
It contains fire Catholic churches, two Cidvinist, one 
Lutlieran, one I'nitarum, two hospitals, a Cathobc 
college, containing, in 1814, ^32%tudenLs; a Refonn- 
ed college witli Kiti students ; and a Unitariaii coL 
lege witB W^ students. 

CLAUSEWITZ, Charlks von, Prussian major- 
general, director of the i^eneral military schoul at 
Berlin, honi, June 1, 1780, at Burg, entered the 
military ser^'ice in 17^)2, and took |iart in the cam- 
paigns of 17i*3 and 170L He was also active in the 
^fc-ar against Napoleon, in tlie serxice of Russia aivd 
Prussia, and luis disting^shed himself by his Ueber- 
ikhtdet Feldsitgs voh 1813 (Survey of tlje Campaigu 
of 1813). 

CLAVICHORD, See Clarkhord, 

CLAVICIMBALUM ; the name origiiudly given 
to tlie harpsichor\L 

CLAVI-CY UNDER. See ChladnL 

CLAVIGERO, Francesco Savkrio; a Spanish 
historian, who was a native of Vera Cnii, in Mexico. 
He was educateii as an ectHesiastic, and resided 
n<'arly forty years in the provinces of New Spain, 
where he acq ui ret! the Imiguages of the Meidcanf 
and other indtgenous nationsj collected many of tbeit 
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tnutiLiooSp mini stiitlktl Uielr hij»torioal paintings^ and 
iiUier moounicnts of njititiuity. 'I lie first of iiis re- 
seajrhes wai? n History of Mexico, written in Italian, 
of whidi ail Kn/^lisli tninsl&tioii in 2 vols. 4 to. %ias 
ptiblbiJk*(l in n«7. Thh is a most coinpwheMSive 
work, aribnJin^ a CTfat deal of itifoniiaticiii relative 
to tiie uatuml aiKl civil liistory, antiquities, OJjd re* 
ligioii of Mexico ; but it dLKpliiys trnwe industry than 
tudgment on tliP part of the aiitttor. 

CLAVIJO Y FLAXAlUm, Don Joseph; a 
Sjianiard, who fell a6acri5ce to a quarrel with Beau- 
nuifchaLS. He lived in Madrid, where he had the 
reputation of an intelligent scbolarf aiul had pahlish- 
ttlajounkal, Ki Vmisadtjrt and other useful works^ 
when im coiineiiion witli the sister of UeauniareJitiis, 
whom he XioA loved, and llieii Ibrsaken, gave riije to 
lui aCm'r of honour between him und the brother of 
ilie lady^ vfho vius formidable Ibr talent rather tlinn 
eoumge. '1 hi?* iiflhir iieerly ot*ctLsioued Clavijo the 
the Jam of his life, and deprived him of his ofEce and 
the good OLiinioii of lits fellow riiizeii^. [le jiassetl 
the remainder of hi^ life uniier a kind of di!<honuur 
which tile representations of his adversary had 
broil *^ht upon hiirn. For inorc tlmii twenty years, he 
superinteiidetl tlie publication of the Mercurh His- 
toricojf Politico rk iMadriti^ with which he Imd \yt-en 
intrusted iLs early n« 1773. Me likewLse translatetl 
Bufibn*B Natural His>tory into Spanish (Madrid^ ITSa 
^-^O^ l^ vols.). He WHS vice-director of tlie cabinet 
of niiittiml history, and director of tlie Theatre dt^ lot 
BiHMy when he died in 1806. For fhim rewmhlin^ 
the detestable ijortrait which Btaumarclmis draws of 
him, Claviio wns of a mild disposition^ n|)ri^ht elm- 
meter, and a cleiu- understending. Girth e founded 
his fra!*^«iy C/atyiga on BcaumarfTinis's story. 

CLAV IS (LntLii for key) is often me<i torn draw- 
in i^, nn intiex» ike, which sen-en as « ^uide to the 
umlerstanding of unotlaT work ; for insUince, daviM 

CLAY is a mixture of deoompoaed minerab, and 
hence it i^ !)y no meani luiiform in its eompo^tiilon. 
Several varictu ^ <<4"tcii in wnter* and allow them- 
■alve^ to U" kinadeii and fonnetl into moiikls — xi priv 
perty by which they sM IttMl ^ the use «o cominojdy 
Dttde of tiiem. Souie are enslly fiisible^ othei's refmc- 
tory ; some acquire partictihir lints, olhera lose llirir 
colour and become wtiiie when exposed to a simiii;^ 
heat; np<»o all of whi<h properties tlieir applicabili- 
ty defiends. They occur iu ImvLs near tlie. surface of 
the eartli, or, covertKl by llie soil, in the lii raiatifUis of 
hrf iwti and black coal . 1 n tli v lat ler sitttation , tliey of- 
ten coattiin remains of vesfcta hies, and are calleti ^/ci/er 
c/<ry, which is intimately re hvied U> lutuniinouA sluile 
aikl aliun-cartli. Alumiiie Is the lut^Ls of ftJl clays, 
and iiupnrts to them their nredouiinatinpf chnmcter;!. 
Uis Duxnl with very varinltie prop^irtiunsofsiles:, mag' 
oesla, lime, ami oiide of iron. The vurietii^ of i-hiy 
are oJf various important applicatious in pottery, in 
namifiicturin^ stone-ware and [lorcelain, in construct' 
mp funiact^ for laetaltttrf^c operations, ^c— Some 
olthe priiK!ittftl varieties are indttmted ciay^ or <^/<ry 
tiontf which b clay in its hi^fhest ^tate of imhiration. 
It Is iolt, btit not caiiily difi'ii'vCHl in water , and does 
not form willi it a ductile pa^ste.^ — P^rcehhi Hay, so 
iMimf^i frtJin the u>e to which it is ^ppliisL m white, 
vitli t>cca>.io!inl shades of yellow ond grey. It is 
dull ajiil otjaque ; feels soft ; in water, it iSills to 
jiowder, and, when kneaded, it forma a ductile paste. 
It in, in t^eneralj iufusible by any heat Ihut can Itc 
mifted. ft i>ou«i«t« es^M^ntially of silex and ulnnnnc' ; 
that of Coniwall contains sixty [mrU of al limine with 
Iwmty of ^\lvx,-~ Foiigr*M ehu ami pi}te cltttf arc 
riinllAr, but less pUFt% ifenendly of a yellowi>th or 
myiih colour, from I he nre^iioe of iron, — i.i6am 
■ Inc fluaie aubstanee mixed w ith fland, oxid«^ ^ irooi, 
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and vnrkiuii other fore%n in^retlieats*— The 
which are of a rtni or yellow colour^ are of a I 
coinpfjsition, mid apoear to owe their colours to 1 
of iron. They are tlistinguished by U»«r < 
fracture . — The ocAret are similar to the boles^ 
tainiug only more oiide of iron. — FnHer's earth \ 
an earthy fracturej, sometijue^i sluly, is dull 
opaque. In water, it falls to powder, without foi 
ing a ductile paste. It is used to remove 
from cloilL — Tripoii is found loose or indumted; 
frncture is earthy ; it feeU har&h and dry ; does i 
adhere to the tonp^ue. it is u>>ed for poUshing \ 
metals and j^htss, — ^The clays art* too generally ( 
tributeti to require tlie enimieration of Uieir lo 
ties, See tlie arlich^ China-n'tire^ 

CLEMENCE LSALHE, daughter of Ludovk 
1 satire^ horn in 111} I, near Toulouse, Io<st her bcAT 
filth er when she wa^ only five years old. She wa 
eihu^ted in Solitncle, and |»^rew op, endowed Uy i 
turp with lieauty and Udent^. Near ttj her i 
dwelt a yoiiuo; Iniulmdotir, iiametl Haouit wn 
aime enamoured of lu'r, and cofrLuuiiiicatcd his | 
bion in «Migs, in which herimme and his were i 
The umideu replieti, not with words, but with 1 
ers, agreeably to tlie petition of her lover— 

Qu'uiie UiL'ur coil lu a recom pence — 
and llaoul could well interpret tlieir meaning. 
was the natural st>n of couiH Raymond of Toulou 
and followt?d his Wittier to the war a^i^iunst tlic i 
Maximilian. In the biitle of tiuij^enasle, both'i 
!ilain, anti Isaure resolved to take the veil. ~ 
doin^ so, liowever, slie reneweil tJie poetic fei 
which liad been estidili.shed hy the gay compaay 
the seven troukidottrs , hut liad been^ for n lon|rl 
forgottenj, tjai e it the imme of */eitjrjiortiHjr (q. vJ 
and assigurd, &s prices for the ^icton* of tlie j>oetic 
contests, the five dii!ereiit flowers which Imd ; 
tier as means for re|t lying to her lover*s 
'lliese flowers were wrtuii(ht in gold and" 
Cleiueuce Isaure appropriated all her fortune toH 
siqiport of this in-titution. ^he was versed 
ijelf in the gaye scknce, and, havinsr fixed u|^>on Uiel 
Hi of May as tJie day for Uie i]i>tribution of tiiaj 
prizes, slie comjfxised an ode on spring, wtiicli 
quired for her the suninme of the Sappho of Toulomsem ^ 

CLEMENT; tile name assumed by many ]>opeai. , 
Of these, ClemetU Xi^,, who abolished the onjer of J 
Jesuits, was perhaps the most distiiij^rui^hed. H#] 
died in 1771. 

CLEMENT, Tiritft FLAVtirs (probaUy a native of 1 
Athene, but, on account of tlie place of his resideiict$, 
commfuily culle<I the Aitj:iindriaH)f was one of tlw 
most liimoii* tmchers oi the Christinn cliiirrii, in tlia 
second and ut the bi»£;^intiiug of tlio thinl century. H«J 
luid l>eeu a heatlien philosopher^ wu** coitvrrted 
Christianity, and, after tRivelliug tt \im^ Uhms 
CrpfH^P^ Italy, and the KiLst, becama pfvsliytcr oft 
church of Aicxanilria, and teadier (cofeeAeiBv) vi \ 
<icliool in tliiit city^ in which place he succeedetl l*ai|.1 
tffuiis, lib teacher, an<l was succceiletl by Orim*j;u hial 
ptipiL ThcM* three iustructofs iucreased tlie fimie oTl 
the ^\lexandrian M'hool in the second and third C4*ttp f 
tunes. iTcmeut was a fertile writer. The imM im* 
fwjrtant amtitig tho^e of \m j>rod\ictions whit-li liavo 
l)e«'n tiaude<l down to us, oi^* inscribed ^^#f«»«^r•«^rt j 
n««3«^*^^, and ZT^w^aTt^Vf <^ Xvt^^i^KTc. ''I lie 
1« lui exhortation to the heathens to embrace Christi*] 
noity, the secoiKl an exposition of Christian mnnU% ] 
and the tbinl, which exhibits the most viirird rrudkj 
lion, luL^ the title Cttrpnig^ oQ aooount of tita ^ 
of subjects, moral, meiaphystcaJ, theol<>gksalJ 
ml, which art^ iiere interwoven. It haa iNirti J 
remtirketi tluit ttie^e work<) are an imttaUon < 
(iegreei^ of the Qtvitk uiybteries. I'ha I 
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^WinmfsLfr*t , ilie purification fitim tlie fanner Me ; Uie 
eecoiui i\u\ Munfity coijsecraiion ; tlie tliiril ilif 'E-r^flr- 
t^M, inspection . The works of C lenient are ofgreiit 
mifKjrUuce^ as entibUn^ us to jud|r« of Uje state Ji sci- 
riKe in luj» time, and becatifte ihejr contain fineiuents 
And a<x.'oiniLs of lost w«rks of tnitiquity. Clement 
inlrmluLeil tin* eciei'tic philosopliy iiito Cilll^i^lialuty, 
cind pixinioted Uie uIlef>^oriral mid myMticul explnna- 
tion of tjie Rnrn*fl writtng^s. The plulosopjiy a^id 
erudition which mined Kim the mbulnvtiou of hi» 
time, but alsio seducwl liimj itt times, into singidur 
specnlalirms, cniiseti him, at a Inter periul,!** Ije Lini- 
sidered u Jieretic^ aiitl to lo!<e, widi tlie ortlnxlox, ili« 
mmm of saitU^ whjeli had beeii conferred on hiiiL 
The fnst editions of his \vi>rk_s are tJiat at Florewe, 
in 1550. Jind tliat at lleidelljern; (Comntelin,), 1592, 
by Frederk Sylbyrg, Ixvlli in folio. 1 he must com- 
plete is that of Ji>lui Potter, Oxon.^ A TAeairo SAd- 
don. 1115, reprinted at Venice, 1767. 

CLEME>i'J I, MiTZio ; a distinguished perfonner 
on tlir* pi!ini>-forte., wiis Imni m Home, iiii 17511:!. 1 11^ 
fiitlier^ a wlversniith^ was himself fond of music, and 
hud liiM soil iii^itTueled ns well as his iiietm^ aUowed, 
young Clement! sJiovving great talent in id inclination 
for tliis tat. BuroDi, one of lii$ relations, xva!j his first 
master In his seveiiLli yenrjin orgmiistj Conhcelli, 
instructed him in tJiorimgli-ba^, and, in Ihs ninib 
year, he pas-seii an examinntton as an or^nist. He 
tJn^n rereivett instruction thnn thefiiiiioussinijer.Sau- 
tiirpUi, and fi^mi Cm-jnni, the celebmteil contnipmitist. 
At tlits lime, in his tAvelfth year, he wroti' a iimi»s for 
fonr voices, whidi was reeeivet! with g^reat applause. 
Me Imd nnide sndi pnigress in his performance on 
tiie piano-forte, that an Kjiglishman, Mr Jk-cktonl, 
v^iLn anxious ttj lake him io EnrrhmtL The fiilher nt 
length eonsented, nud yoinig I'lementi studied at the 
country seat of Mr li«M^klonl, in UorsebJiire, and 
Nioii uMide himself master of tlie Eiifflinh language. 
In hLs eijnrhieendi year,hefiirexoeltecrall ln!i conteni- 
porai*ies in skill and expi«s^ion, and pulilislied his 
Opus 11., which rormed a new epodi in this species 
ot comjKisition. h Ims fumislietl the Imsis of all mo- 
tli'Hi sonatas fiir tlie pianu-lurte, «nd lis simplicity 
and novelty liavc attnklijd the adniiration of all con- 
noLsseyp* and ainatetirfl. After leavinpj Dorset^ lire, 
he v,iv> en^ge*! a» dirt»ctor of tl»e ort:he?*tra of the 
opem in London. Hh fame increased rapidly. In 
the year 1780, he went to Pjiris. where he was receiv- 
ed with enthufllaaim. Frtaa tJience he prtx:eeded^ in tlie 
summer of 1781 , to VTemui, uhere he became acquniijt- 
ed with Mowirt mid Haydn, and playetl U'foR^ Llie Em- 

Ijcpor Joseph 11, witli tlie former. He likewii»e pul> 
isheil several composition'*. In 1784, he repente*! 
his vijiit to Paris, but, allei^ tlint, rematnetl in England 
till mr2. — Iht lo^s whidi he sustained from tlje lail- 
lu-e of a Uirge connnercial establklimeiit iudticeii him 
to give ies^ns in iiimiie for n tinu*. In his leisure 
hourSjhe occupied Iiimselfwitli playing on Uie puuio- 
forte, and the iiaprtivement of this instrument* lie 
hsd previously pulJli^he<I his famous liilnxluction to 
the Art of Piano- forte Playing. In tlie year 190s?, lie 
went to PnrLs, for tlie. IhinTtlme, with his scholar 
Field I from tlienre to Vieniiii and to St Petersburg, 
where Field remained. (- lementi wan universally ad- 
miretl. Frfinj Peteriiburg, tJie pimn>forte player 
Zetmer followeJ him to Ikriin and Drestlen. From 
J»r«*sden, he was accompanietl by Klenccl the org^an- 
ist, who laiis ajivjoiis to iiiipnive \ii:<ii*rliis care. At 
Ii»>rlin, Ctenienti marrieill liis second wife, whom he 
ttiok with him into Italy, but lo^t on his return to 
BcrUn. He then went anew to ^t IVtershnrg, with 
the distiii«uished piano-forte performer and ijistnic- 
fcor Bemer»andaften\Tirdsr«Hiirned again to Viemui. 
In the roUowinje^ yeer, family concerns rarritnl him to 
Rome ud Milan. In Uie smniuer of 1810, he ven- 



tured, notwithstanding the closure of tJie conlinejital 
port's, to retnrn to fviiglaiai, where he arrived safely, 
and married his third wife. In tlie iiieun time, he 
ooDtimied to compose, and wrote sonic grand sym- 
pboaies for tlie philluirmonic sodety. thie of his 
uiQst valuable works is his Gratitts ml PartuiMsum, 
which occupied him a long time. He likewise su- 
perintended tlie construction of instrinnents, and ttiii 
bnshicss wa^ very lucrative to him. He had one of 
tlie principal niusi<.'al estahlii«liments iti London^ his 
instruments being highly esleenied. In IBW, he • 
again went to the continent, and rt^nained at Leipiic i 
till lister in t8i!i, where two ne^v symphonies of his 
were perfonned. He dit^ on tJie ItXli Mardi^ IWSt, ^ 1 
and was interred in IVestminster Abliey. 

CLEMENTINES; the name given to certain or- 
dinances proceeding from popes of the name of Cle- 
ment, diieJfly such as were given at tlie couiidl of 
Vienne, in 1311, by Clement W (q. v,), ax*d which 
ronn a part of lite ci/rpttsjuri* cananici. See Caiwn 
Law. 

CLEOBIS and BITCJN, Herodotus relates ail 
affecting story of these two youtliSj tlie sons of Cy- 
dippe, diief-priei>te!>w of Juno at Argos. At tiie 
'U^m.ik feast in honour (»f Juno, it was customary fiir 
tlie chief-priestess to be drawn by two white oxtm. On 
one occiisioQj the procsession luid already begun to 
oiove, and tlie oxen bad not arrived ; upon which CkH>- 
bis and Bit^^m ilrew the cliariot of tiieir niotlier, for a 
(liHtjtiH e of forty-live stadia, up the mounu-iiii whei*e I he 
ti iuj>le of J uiio stood. T'he peo|»le ap|ikiuiled, aikI die 
iiiotlier was so nU'ected by tliis inslmice of lliial uAec^ 
tion, that she beggt^ tlie goddes.^ to gnmt her sotti 
the best gift which could he conferreil on mortals. 
\\ hile the yontfis were yet in the temple, a soft sleep 
fell upon tlieui and tliey never awoke. {H^rtHlui. i*, 
iH>) The Argives placed die statues of Cleobis and 
Biton in Ihe temple at Delphi, and in a temple at 
Ar^olis tliey were rv^preseiiled ilrawmg the diariotuf 
iJieir mod^en {VatMan, U», 2i).) 

CLEOBULU8; one of iJte *ewn wise nu-n, as 
tliey were calletl ; tt native of Liiidus, or, according 
to some, of RluMies, or Caria. He tnivelle*! to Egypt 
to lettm wisdoni, like many of tlie sage?s of tinece. 
lie was king of Rhodes^ and was succeeded on the 
thrtme by his daughter Cieohulhia. Several of Ids 
sayings cure extant, 

CLEOMBROTUS; son of P&usanias, king ol 
Sjmrta. During his reign began the Tht-bun war, in 
which lie cuiiuiLanded the Spartans against Efuinii- 
nondas nnd PdopitLis. He was killed hi the batile of 
Leuctra, which liapjjened July 8, 371 B. C, accord- 
uig to the Julian calendar. See JCpajumoiidns, 

CLEtiM EN ES ; Uie name of tfiree kings of Sparta, 
tlie most dlstinguislied of whom is Cleomenes IIL, 
son of Leonidas. He intended to reform 8parta^ and 
tu restore tlie histilutions of Lycui^is, after tlie ex- 
ample of Agi5, his lirother, who iiad lost his life in it 
siniihu" attempt* Claimenea distinguished bunself in 
a Mur a;;>ainst tlie Aclweaiis, commanded by A rat us. 
Returning to S{uirta widi a part of the army, he put 
to deatli tite ephori, made a new divisimi of lands, 
and introduced again tlie old Simrtan spitera of etlu- 
lotion, made his bnither hLs colleague, and pnjvided 
tliat in futuri' two kings should always sit on the 
ti irone of Spartfi . i I e 1 ivetl ve ry simpi y . was j list a ltd 
friendly towimis every IkKly, He treatf^i his enemies 
witli generosity ; fi>r instance, tlie AcJiaaans, who luid 
Iw'gmi a new war oik! were oofiquered. He showed 
himself an able general, in a war against tlie Mace^ 
dunians and Aclueims united, but, at last, In^t tlie iiu- 
porLant beitle of Sellusia. Cleomenes fled to Egypt^ 
where he wtis snpixirtiii by i'toleray Eitergetes, but 
his son Ptolemy I'hilopatiir kept t leomeius in fon- 
Ikiement ; uitoii which hcaiul twelve tellaw prii^oners 
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Jcillfd eacFi other, Witli Cleoineiiesexpirnl themce 
of tlu^ llerQcluice which hn^A !sat uii Uie Uimne cif 
Sparta . 

CLKON. See Pericles, 

CLKOPATR A, Amongst several Egyptian prin- 
cesses of this name, tlie most renowiietl was tlie eldest 
ctejUlfhter of Ptolemy Aulf^tes, wife to his eidest son 
Ptofemy, with whom she shfiretl thf tlinine of l^'gypt. 
Botli wf rp minors at tlie <leatli of their fiitlier, mid 
were pbiced luidei' Uie guanliansliip (jf PoiJiinitis ami 
AcMles, who deprived Cleopatra of her sliare in the 
jTovermtient* She went to Syria, and was ibrmiug 
plans for ohtaininfr her rights by fart'c, when t'^esar 
(f|, V.) (lime to Alexandria, inid, captivated witli her 
youtllful cliarnii*, secondt^ Iter clabns ; and thoiia'h 
the people of Alexandria were eieited to a revolt hy 
the arts of lier hmtlier, Ciesiir surree/led in pacifying 
them , Bod procured C leopatra her share of tlie throne. 
But Pothinus stirred up a second revolt, upon which 
the Aleiandrian wnr commeneed, in whidi the elder 
Ftolemy losinj^ Ills life, Cfesar proclaimed Cleojjatra 
ffueen of Egy[jt ; but she was ronijielled to tcdte her 
hmtlier, the youiii>er Ptolemy, who wa'* only eleven 
years old, as her husband and eoUeagfue on the tlirone. 
r»sar continut^ &ome time at Cleo^^MitraV rourt, and 
luid a son by her name^l Cre^irion. After Cfp&ar-s de- 

finrture, she g^jvenied midistnrbed. She !vuhset]nent- 
y made a jouniey to Iloiae, where in^tsar ret'eivetl 
ber magnificently, and erected a statue to her, next 
to Oie statue of \'enus, in the temple conserratetfl to 
Unit deity. Ttii^ act, however, excite<i tlie dispiea- 
iurc of tlie people, and Cleopatra soon rttunied toiler 
own domiuioiLs. Wlien her brother, at tJie age of 
fourteen, demanded his shore in the government, 
Cleo[JiTtm poisoned Ima, aial n'lnahii'd sole jxissessor 
of the regal power. Dyring the civil war in Rome^ 
she took die ij;H't of the triumvirs, and, after the l>attle 
of Fhilippi, she *jiiled to join Antony at Tarsus, She 
Vfts then twenty-five years old, and combined with 
cxtraonlinary l>eauty great wit and tlie highest ele- 
gance of manners, She ajipeared in a magnificently 
decorated sliip, mwler a golden canojiy, arrayed us 
Venus, i>urromide<i by lieanliful boys and girls, who 
represented t'npids and (i races. Her meeting witli 
Antony was attended by the most splencHd festivals. 
After having accoinpanied him to Tyre, site retiirm*! 
to Egypt. Antony followed her, and gave himself 
up to (he most extravagant pleasures. She accom- 
panied him oil his march against tlie Farthians, and, 
when he parted from her on the Euphrates, he he- 
stoweil Cyrene, Cyprus, Coelo-syria^ Fhcrniciaj CiliciB, 
and Crete on her, to whidi lie added part of Jiidea 
and Arabia, at her request. After this, Anli>ny eon- 
tjuered AniieniB,rettu*ned triimiphantly to Ecypt.and 
made his tlireesons by Cleo[»alra, and aboLa^snrinn, 
kings. Now tommeiiced tlie war Ijetween (Ictavius 
and Antony ; but, uistead of acting promptly against 
his adversary, Antony lost a whole year in festhals 
and amnsements T^ilb CleojMitra at Ephesus, Saiiios, 
and Atlieas,, and at last determined to decide tlie con- 
test by a nsival Iwjttle. At Aetiuin (q. v.) the fleets 
inei. Cleopatra, who had brought Antony a rein- 
fiareement of sixty vessels, suddenly took to flight, 
nnd thus eaused the defeat of her party ; for Antony, 
as if ymh^r the iaAueoce of frenzy, immediately fob 
lowed her. They fled to Egypt, and derlaned to 
Octavius tlmt if Egypt were left to Cleopatra's child- 
ren, they would tbenr-efortb live in retirement. But 
l>ctavius deniandixJ Antony's deatli, and advanced 
towards Alexandriii, which Antony hastened to de- 
fend. Cleijpatra determined to bum liers<*lf witli all 
her treasnre'^, hut Oclavtys pacified her hy private 
mOBS&irrs. These <'oiumunicmions, however ^ ^tid not 
femain roneealed froiu Antony, who, STipposiiigCleo- 
fttiiu leadierous, hastened to her, to avcxjge him- , 



self by her de«th. She, however, escaped, and took ^ 
refuge in tlie uionuineiit de**tiued lor her sepulc 
wliich slie had erectwl near the temple of Isis^ tuu 
caused tlie report of her suicide to be inttsuk 
Antony now tlirew himself upon hi^ Nword, but I 
tore iie expired was infonued tlmt Cleopati:a n 
living, upon whidi he cotis**tl himself to be 
into \wr presence, and breathed his last in her i 
Octaviiis sucTceded in getting Cleo|»aLRi into hia| 
power, who still hoped to solxluehiin byherrhar^aj 
Imt her art* wt^re unjivailing^ and, becoming j 
that her life wan spared only that hhe migiit ; 
the conqueror\s trimnph, slie detennioed to 
tills ignominy by a volmitary death. She on" 
si>lendid feast to be prepared, desired her i 
to leave her, and put an asp, which a &itlifiil j 
had broi!«ilit her, concealed amongst flowers, \ 
arm, tlie bite of whic h caused lier deaili j * 
mediately (B. C. 30). Uctavins, iti his triu 
procession, had it portrait of the queen, wiihs 
on her arm, carried lieforehtm. Her body m 
red near that of Antony. At tlte time of her deatti^ 
slie was tliirty-nine years old, and liad reigiic?d twenty^ 
two years. p 

CLERSYDllA (Giwk, mXi^iliiM. from »>»« 
steal, and iSwf , water) was tlie niuue of an i 
intended to measure time by the ^ling of drops i 
water^ and not tinlike our hoiu'-glasses. The Icn 
of time wliich itmeaisured was not unifomi (P/oi. J 
ii 11.) They were an important iristriinient in the! 
t^reek and Koman courts. To prevent the law-yen J 
from speaking too long, a fiarticular period wbs ; 
signed to Uieia, to he del4^'rmined by the cle 
and, in G reece, an IfylmM was appointed lo ^ 
instrument and to prevent fraud. If the lawa^ qmc-j 
ed by the advocate, were read, the clepsydia 
stoppeil {aouum stisUnere). Sometimes Jidvoi 
petitioned tor more tune ; hence tlie exprpssioii, 
or peterepiure* dfip^^dmSj or clepsydras 
uddert. Uompey, in iib tliini consulate^ inti 
tlie^ instruments Into the Roman courts. 
wetie also used for domestic purposes. The horolegii ' 
tx a^m was of a more nrtifiJ-kl t^nstniction. 

CLERGY (from llie Latin c/erpM, derived froni the 
Greek ^Xn^vty the share or heritage) signifies the body 
of ecclesiastical persons, in conrmdivrinciioii to the ' 
hymen. The Greek word was aiqilicHJ in Uiis i 
in ottler to indicate that tliis class was to bee 
ed as tile pailicidm* inheritance and property ( 
— a metaphor taken from tlie Old Testai.3ent. 
cleru$ was divided, in tlie ancient church, into the 1 
high and low. To the former l>elongcd the insbopB, 
]>resbyters, and deacons ; lo the latter, all other ec- 
fdesiaatical persons. The support of the clerey in 
dilierent countries constitutes an interesting subjcvt i 
in political economy, and lias l>een iiivesitigiited in ■ ] 
work entitled, /{«'ffliarj(-jr en the i^nsttmpiHm o/ihe Fmt' 1 
fie f health Ay the Clergy of «wry A atkm / Loud — 
18s?2, tedcd. (See Church and EccfestastietU Mm 
tixhme^itf.) When a Catholic priest receives 
tonsure, he re|>cats a part of Uie 1 6th paalm, "1 
Lord is Uie portion ot mine inheritance," ttc. Thai 
Catholic clergyman, nccortling to the doctrine of tlie] 
Roinbh clnimi, is endowed, in his spiritual clianicterg,4 
witft a snpeniatuml power, wliich distinguishes I 
essentially from the layman, as tlieg^wer to foi g if l 
sins, and to t^nsecnste the liread, so as to cotnrert H f 
into the real IxMly of Christ, &c. 

CLERGY, BENEFIT OF. See Benefit o^ i 

CLERK, John, of Eldin; tlie alleged inventor < 
the oKNtem Britisli system of naval tactics. Se« ttttf) 
article Naval T&cttex, 

CLEVELAND ; a ptist^town of Ohio, and cnpital I 
of Ciiyatioga county, on lake Erie^ at tlie mouta of I 




fhe Cu^TBhogn, at the point where the Chit) cnn&l 
raadlcs hike Erie, sixty miles E. of Siuidusky, 180 
W.S. W, ofliiiiiiilo, liJON, E. fifColiimbii; loin 
81« 40' \V. ; hit. 4l« 31' N. Uisa flourishing Uiwii, 
Lmportant from its situaLioii at the ti-rtnlnatiun of tJie 
Ohio oiual, and fmm iUcomiexion with tlie steam- 
boat naTisHtion from Biiflklo, and b one of llie mo^t 
eoirsideraCle eoiiiDiercial pbces on hike Erie, 

CLEVt^Sj formerly tlie <a[>iud of the dukedom of 
Clev'es, now tlie cliief plnee of tlie PnisMian circle of 
the same name (1080 !ii(|uare miles, widi ^10.000 in- 
Imbitanls), is siiimted in a plea^nt plain, a leagtie 
fjnnti tlic Rhine,, witJi wlildi it is connected by a 
caimL The city cxm tains lOCJO bouses^ widi liOOOm- 
bahitatits. It lias many manufetlures, particnlarly 
of wool, cotton fuhJ silk» The iroj] sarcophiigus> of a 
prince Maurice, of Nassau-Sie^en, btiricd netv, is 
MirroundL*d by Homiin urns, inijcriptionSj him|»s, &c,, 
which aire foiiml in the nci^ifldjourliootl. Prnssia ac- 
quire«l Cief«s m early a^ i<jCK); and, after it luid 
(Imiigied masteri sevend times » it oune again into 
tlie po$.se!<^ion of this government. It is now a 
fining fortress, lyinff on the small river Kemiisdal, 
over against the NeUierbnda, The l^ernmn dialect 
sp*»keii here miieb re!^embl*^s the tJuteb* 

CLIENTS, in ancient Home, were citiaens of tJie 
lower ranks, who ehosc a piitfon from tlte higher 
dai94e8, whose duty it was to assist tliem in ie^l 
cases, to take a paternal core of tliem^ mid to pn>- 
vide &r their security. The clients, on tlie other 
IibzkI, were obliged to portion tlie liiiugbiers of tlie 
patron, if he himJ not suthclent fartofM' ; to miisoifi 
aim, if taken prisoner^ and to vote for bim^ if he was 
candidate lor an office. Ciieiiis and jjatrons were 
umler mutual obligation not to accuse eadi otiier, 
not to bear witness against eatrh other, and, in gene- 
ml, not to do one another any injury. RomuluSj who 
tiad eiilablisJied tbLi retation, in order to miite more 
firmly tlie piitricians and plebeians, mude a law tlrnt 
lie who had omitted Ills duly m client or pfltron 
migiii Ije slain by any body. During a period ©f iiOO 
yimrs, no nistaiice was known of a tlisagreement Ije- 
tween tlie clients and patrons. This rehiiion continu- 
ed till tlie time of tlie emperors. It is certainly 
among the most interesting and curious which history 
mentions, and must be con»»itlered as one of Llie first 
attempts at a regular goveniment ; as the tnmsitioii 
from a patrhirclial state, in which family relations are 
pretiominant, to a well-developed political system, se- 
curing tlie rights and imlepeiitience of the individual. 
^In modem times, the vfordciient is *ised for a party 
to a lawi»nit, who Iuls put Ills cause into tlie hmitlij of 
a lawyer. 

CLIFFORD, Geopoe, tlie thinlenrl of Cmul)erland 
of tliat family, eminent boUi fur his literary and laili 
tary ijbi lilies , wiis bom in W estmore land, in 1 55S. 1 1 e 
studieil at Feteriioiise in Cambridge. His attention, 
at this period, was princijjally direcLe^l to mathematics 
ami navigation, in hoth wliich he became agTmt pro- 
ficient. In I58(i, he took part m tlie trial of queen 
Mary Stuart ; and, in the course of tlie same year, 
ijailixt to the coast of Sliouth America, Imiiug under 
his commaiula .<^mall squadron, which sejisiblyanuuy- 
etl the l*ort!iguese trade in Umt part of the world. 
Two years afterwards, he commaniled a shipui tlie 
ever-memorable action with the*^ invincible armada/ 
and subsequently fitliMJ out, at iiis own ex pease, no 
fewer than nine expeditions to the Western Is hinds 
aiul the Spanish maui, in one of which he succeeded 
in aipttiring a valuidile PLite ship. His skill in mar- 
tial exercises and knightly accomplishmenU on 
shore was uo less distinguished tiiaii his naval tactics ; 
and queen EliHiljetlu witii wliom he was in gn^it 
lavoiir, not only appointed him her cJuimpiou ui iJie 
court totirnaments, but eiiiploycd bim in the mure 
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serious task of reducing tfie bfiulstroiig Essex to obe- 
dience. He was made a knie^it of tite garter in 1591- 
He diet! Oct. m, Wm, in London. 

CLIIFtHtD, Anne, a spirited Fjiglisb lady, tlie 
only daugtiter of tlie above, was horn ih ISfiU. Her 
first huabend was Richard, tunl Hiickhurst, by whoia 
she had three sons, who died young, and two daugb - 
tera. Her second husband was tlie eccentric PliiFip , 
earl of Pembroke, by wliuru she had uo issue. She 
wrote meiiioirs of berfu^t liuslKUid, and memorials ot 
herself and progenitors^ all of which remiiia tn manu- 
script. In tlie course of lier life, she built two hosjii- 
tab, aod erected or r efiaireil seven churc h es . Siie atst> 
erected monuments to tlie poeU Spenser and Daniels^ 
Uie latter of whom was her taU*r. She is, however, 
more celebrated for a high-spirited reply to Sir Joseph 
Williamson, secretary of state, after the restomtion, 
who had presumed to nominate a caiidltlate fiir her 
Ixjrough of Appleby : — ** I Irnve l>een bullied," she 
writes, " by a usurper; I have l>een negiected by a 
coiiil ; hut I will not lie dictated to by a subject : 
your man stia'n't stoml." 

CLIFFS,orCLE\'ES ; certain intlicial cliaracters 
placed at t!ie beginning of the sc'veral stavi^s in a 
composition, to tletenimne ilie local namt«5 of the 
niitcs, and tlie soimtis in the great ^cide wliich tliey 
are intendetl to represenL 'riie tliree clifl'^s now hi 
me, via., the F, orlinse ciilT, tlieC, or tenor clilf, ami 
tile G, or treble cliflV l*y the several situations given 
them on Oie stave ^ tunil^ih \\s with the means of ex- 
pressuig all the nott^a wiiliiii the usual compass of 
execution, both in vocal and instruiueiiml music, 
witliout a confasetl addition of leger iines^ eitlier 
above or beneath the stave. 

CLIMACTHRIC {annwi ciimaeierieuM) ; a critical 
year or period in a man's age, wherein, accordmg to 
astrologers, there is some notable alteration to liai^f- 
peii in the budy» and a person is exposed to great 
tlanger of death. The wort! comes from «Xj^«j»T»jf, 
derived from «Xj^ut|, a lailder or stairs. The iLrst 
climacteric is, acconling to some, the seventit year. 
The others are midtiples of Uie first, as, U, 21^ 8iC. 
63 and B4 are called tlie grand clinocterks, and the 
dangers attending tliese periods are sypf)oeed to be 
great. tSome held, according to this dwtrine, every 
seventh year a climacteric ; otliers allowe<l this title 
only to the product of the multiplication of tlie cli- 
mucterical space by an oikl nuinlier, as 3, &t 7* ^- 
Others considered every ninth year as a dinmcteric. 
The idea of climacterics Is very ancient. 

CLIMATE. The micienU denotetl by tliis name 
the spaces between the imagiimry cirt^les, piindlel to 
the efjuutor, drawn in such a manner over tlie sur- 
fiiceof tlie eartlu tliat tlie longest day in each circle 
is half an hour longer than in the preceding. Ac- 
cording to tliis division » tliere witc twenty-four 
climates from tlie equator, where tlie longest day ia 
twelve hours, to tlie polar circle, where it is tweaty- 
tour hour$, P'rom tlie polar circle, Uie knogast day 
inci'euses so rapidly, tlifit, only one degree neoier 
tlie pole, it is a montli long. The /rigid stmeM, $o 
calletl, that Is, tiie regioas exteimiiig from the 
nortliern and soutliem polar cutrles to the f orres- 
|>ondiiig poles, some geographers have divitled 
again into six climates. Ue liave learned from a 
more accurate acquaintance with diiferent coiinLries, 
tliat heat or wild depends not merely on geogmphi* 
cal latilttde, but that local csiusi^s also proiluce great 
variations from the gener,d rule, by w^hich a region 
lying near tlie equator should always be wanner 
than one rejuote from it. By the word ciimaU, 
therefore, we understand the chaiacter of tiie wea- 
ther peculiar to every country, as respects Ileal ami 
coll], himiidity aixd dryness, fertility, and tha ftltefii' 
tion of the seasons. The nature of a cUtoaifi Is ^ 
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ferent aooonling to the dUGermi oumet whkik aflcci 
it^ aiid tile obeervaUocM hiiJieito made have led, as 
jet, to no deioHe rewili. In grjieral, however, gee*. 
gUfilikxl lalitade is the principal cvcmiistaiicB to be 
.takoi ifllo Tieir in coDsiderhig the cltmale of a 
eonHrj* The loffafit degrBc a? heat it Ibund nnkr 
tiM aaoator, and um bwest^ or the ^rwiii ■> dame 
of ooki^ wider the poici. The tanpefatnre of the 
^;iooi li variouir according lo ilieir 
I and local drcamitanca. Under ib« iine, 
a not iinilbnn. Id the sandj deserta of 
Africa, partkuJarly on Om western coast, alao in 
Aitbia and India^ it is excessive. In the moimlaln- 
o«a te0ifm of Soutli America, oo the oootnu7, ii is 
very modciale. The greatest heat in Airka is es- 
tlnttted at 70* of R^ramor, or leo^* of Faljrenhf>it. 
The gffttiesl degrae of eold at the poles cannot be 
determined, be<Suse oo one has ever pcnetmt^ to 
B. The greatest altitude of the sun at noon^ 
! the time of its contlniiance above the horison, 
altogether on the latitude. Without re- 
gsflund to local drcumatanoes^ a ooimtrj is wanner in 
proportion as the son's altitnde b greater and tlie 
dlay longer. The elevation of any regkm above the 
aufiboe of the &ea has likewise an important influ- 
ence on the eiiniAle* But the nature of the ^urf»c^ 
h not to be disregarded. The heat increase as the 
soil beconiea cultivated. Thus, for tlie last thoiKRod 
years, Germany has been growing giadyally wanner 
by the desinution of forests, the dndnlng of lakes^ 
and the drymg up of bogs and marshes. A &tmilar 
coiis4?qii«nre of cultivation seems to be apparent in 
the cultivated parts of North America, partieiilarly 
hi the Atlantic states. Tlie mas of mtnerals, which 
I tlie highest layer of a country, has, with- 
alil, an biioenoa on its temperature. Bantu 
\ adn^ of a modi more fastense heat than loam. 
Meedcvw land^ are not so wann fai summer as the 
Ijare ground.* The winds^ to which a country is 
most expu^ by Its iiituadon, have a great inflaence 
on tlu^ rUinatf'. If nortlt and east wmds blow fre- 
C|ueiitl J in any regian^ it will be colder, the lalftode 
Ijeiiij^ tht^ snine, than anotlier, wbicli U nflen swept 
by nulrler brecses from tlie sonth an<i west. The 
influence of the wind on tlie tempemtin-e of a coun- 
try hi very nppBrent in regions on the sea-coast. 
The difference in the extremes of teni(ieniture L^ 
least witiiin the tropics^ The heat, which would 
be Intolembie when the sun is in the zenith, Ls initi- 
ated by the mlny S4*ason, wliich then commeiic'e^. 
Wtol the sun returns to the opposite luvlf of tlie 
torrid Eoiie, M> tlint it« myt hccoma less vertical, tlie 
westbrr is deliglUfiiL Lijcui mifl Quito^ in Peru, 
hare tlie hivst clinuile of any port of the emtlj. 
The variations in tempenitttre are greater in the 
lenifienite flonei, and Jncreaae as yoo ai>|iro3iL'!i the 
|iular circles. The heat of the higher hititudes, 
e^ipectnlly about 5^)" and 60^ amoimts, in July, to 
75« or 80 of Pahrenfieit, and is greater than that of 
t'ountries l^J^ nearer the equator. In Greenland, 
liie heat in «;uiiinier is so great tiiat it melts the 
pitfli on tlie ve*5eb. At Tomen, in Ijiplaiid, 

• Tbn cultiTBtioii of » new roiiutT)' u ofi^n attondi-d by 
xniMt diAAatruHJi (^onAequecce*, whicti oui^bt nat, always, tn 
b« imputed to Tb*? jtnproyiilence of colon it t». Tbc; nttw 
«<»it, the moment thnt ii i« broken up by tbe plough, mud 
pifnc-lTvivd by ihu rtiyt of the ftua. mu«t Decesurily undl«r. 
Iio a ttrotig fi'vapfiration.and ita «i:b4liition*, wbicb are tiot 
■ Iwnya of R hartule** Linilp Utile uleTatcif in tho mir, &rc 
pftnAenmttii tiy the cobl. which itill eoiiiinue* to be ■b«rp« 
pAtticaUkTlf during Hue ni|tbt. Hence nritc tho»p epidcBiic 
inJkleOi** vbich r»T«re culoniea nuwiy cslAbliBbed. The 
d««truetjioo (if (otvta, wUvn carried too Ut, i» followed by 

Ctnaictvu* effect*. In (be Cape da Vent i«land«, U i* tbe 
nrftfnr of rh* forr«ta wbicK b*« dried up tbc vpriDe*, and 1 
tt ' phernwUtry. Femta* Italy tUreece, and 

rii <ei, hAwe thus btcii deptived of their 



where the sua':* lays &U as ohliqiseljr at, ^he i 

mer sotstioe as Ihey do in Gcnn&uy at tlie e^o 

the heat k aometmiei eqiml lo tfast of tJte 

■ooe, becBiBe tlie suq M afaaost alwsja 

horiKML UodiV the polca« the elimaif^ is, i 

the moat atufofm. A g;n*ter degree of cold 

any we are accustaoied to, seena ta reign t 

perpetuallj. Even in midaaiiMUs , when tbe aoa] 

does not go down lor a kmg time (at tbe polea iiot| 

te flx mcAthfi)^ the ice nrrar Chaws. Tlie imwg 

mamrff of It^ which stnround the polea, led no wn 

hte eiect from die oblique and feeble be aana cif 1 

mm, and seem to increase la magnitiai 

This is very reraailtable; jbr tbetr is the 

doubted evidenoe thai these now deserted 

were^ in former agea^ tnhabtteA But^ within a fiew 

years, larre portinos of tfah oonCinexit (if i 

call it) of ice have lepanted^ and flontnc 

southern seas. This led the Htithik pom 

adopt ilie protect of ptnetfating to the north pole. 

See AWfA F<^ r -" 



e AWf A Foi4»r Earm^Hmg, 

From the geneimt diviskm of Americn iniD lofty 

juntamous piaUam» and very krw plaina, Ihtm w^ \ 



suits a contrast between two dinmtes^ wfaieji, al- 
tlitni^ of an extremely diffefient natore^ are in al- 
most immediate proximity. Pem^ the Yillej of 
Quito, and the city of Mexico, tlioti|rh situated h*^ 
tween Uie tropics, owe to their elevalici] the gcfiefal 
ten)|>eniture of spring. Tliey behold the jm inms<, 
or niountahi ridges, <'overed with aaow, which nao^ 
tinues Dpoo iome of the summita ahaoai the whota 
year, wbik% at the distance of a few lenmes, an in. 
tense and olten sicklj deme of heat au&ieates the 
inhabitants of the |mo^ of Vera Crui and of Gtmya- 
quil. Thens two clhaates produce each a diWetmt 
system of vegetation. Hie flora of the lorvid aona 
fbfiBs a bolder to the fields and grovea of fimaeu 
Such a remaritafale pioximltf as tbia cannot fi^of 
frequently occasioning sudden changes, by tlie db- 
placement of these two maases of &, so dirermtly 
con^HtJttitcil^-a general InconvenieiH^e, experienced 
over the whole of America. Everywhere, how- 
ever, this continent b subject to a lower de|^r«e of 
heat than tiie same latitode^ in the enstem portfien of 
tlie eartli. lis eievatioii alone explaiiH this AsSLm 
far as re^rards tlie mountainoui regkm ; hotirhf. 
it may be asked, h the seme tiling tfoe of the km 
tracUof tlie country? To this the great obser?^, 
Alexmuler Humboldt, iu Ills Ta&lemsjt de im Nmhtm^ 
makes the followiii|r reply: *•' The compamitve rwr- 
rowness nf tliis continent ; itj* elongation tmmnls 
tlie icy poles ; the ocean, who&e unbroktcn sor&oe it 
sweot by the tmcie wuitLi ; the currents of extivaielt 
cold water which flow from the straits of MkgnUan 
to Peni ; tlie numerom drains of mountains, aboiBMl^ 
in^ in tJie jjourcea of rivers, and whose summitB^ eo- 
vennl witii snow, ri^ far above Xhf^ regicm of the 
clmids J the ^reat liumln'r *>f iinuienve rivers, fhitf 
after iimumeniblc cunes. always tend to the* moit 
distant shores ; deserts, but not of sand, aiKl ctojijc- 
quentlr less snsceptibie of beiog* imprecated wUh 
heat; impenetmhle forests, that K|iread ovt-r the 
plains of the eijiiator, abounding in rhers, and wliich 
in those parti of the country that are the fitrthent dl^ 
iimi from luountahis and from the ocean, give riie In 
eiionnoiR niosses of wster, which are either aUmctcd 
by them, or are formed during the act of ve^tation 
all these causes produce, in the lower port* of AtnerS- 
ai, a climate whieh, from its coolness and humidllr 
is siiigiilttrly r<niimsted with that of AfHca. ^ 
the^e CBUM^* iiloue miist we ascribe that abumhuit 
vefi^etntint*, «=o vifforou* and mi rich in Juices and 
tliat tliick ntul uinbm|;i^rMt>i folinge, wl.i.]. f ^ristitiita 
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pkpt 'o'' v» 'jot^J^ Ixxv.) : •* Assutnmi;; this e^plaim- 
tioii fis ^iifEcieiit for i^owth Amt^rifa ai itl Mexico, we 
sJiall add, with i^eanl to North America, tliat it f^carf*-- 
Iy exlends any d&anoe iitto Ihe orrid mmv, but, on 
tJii! contrary, stretdies, in oil prolxibUity, very far 
ijitutht' frigid lone.imd, unless tlie revived hope of a 
ficirth-wrsf passag^e lie confimied, inay, perinpi, resell 
an<i siirmnnd the |K>Ie itself. Accordin^y^ly, the ro- 
kni ij{i'nmm airultiiched to tliis toittinent is no where 
counterbaliuiced by a cohiriiri uf equatorial air. From 
this fesults £in exteimon of die. {lolar climate to the 
Ttrjam&nes of tlie tropics; Brnl hence winti^r and 
iftiTTim^'' struggle lor the ascendency, and the scaf^ons 
diange witli astonishing rapidity. From all tlils^ how- 
ever, New Albion and New CalifomiQ are happily Ex- 
empt ; for, Ijeiiig^ placed beyond tfie rencli of freezing 
winds, they enjoy a temperatnre annlognns in their in- 
tltude. (For fyrtlier information, see Maite-BninVs 
Unmer*ai Geography fhotik ivii. and theapticie/f7nrf.) 

CLIMAX (fmm Uie Greelc *x;^Mi|» a ladder or 
stairs) and Antjcumax are riietorical figures ; inUie 
former of whtcJi the ideas rise in de^ee ; in the lat- 
ter^ tliey sink. Ctimax v>^^\s also the nnme of several 
joodivtains — one in Arabia Felix ; another in Pisidia ■ 
anoilter in Plicrnirin; also of a mstle infiatatia; 
mlioof a place in iVlopoiuiesus,and anotlierin Libya. 

CLINGSTONE. Seo Peach. 

CLINICAL MKDICINF: (from the Greek nKifn.VL 
lieil) teiicbes us to investije^te^ ut the bedside of the 
sick, the tnie nature oi tlie diseu-S4> in Uie pbenoiiieim 
presented ; U^ iK)te their course ancl termi Ration ; and 
to 8t»»dy the eflVcLs of ibe tarious mtxles of treatment 
to which they are subjected. From this uiotle of' 
Itlldy WB learn the cliaracier of iodividiml casej ; 
theofeCical study Ijein^ ct^mpetent Ui make ns ac- 
qt^iiited with species only. Clinlt^al medicine de- 
mands, til ere fore, careful ohfierviition. It is, in feet, 
synonpnons wiih exi»erierM'e. What advance* would 
medicine have made, and from injw many errunH 
would it liave been saved, if public instruction imd 
always followetl tliis nutuml com-se, so tliat pupib 
had received none but correct impressions and dis- 
tinct conceptions of tlie ]>lienomena of distv'i.se, and 
had ailaineil a practif^l knowled^re (if the applica* 
tion of those rules nntl precepts, which dogiiuitical 
instruction always leaves Lmlefiinte ! ^Ve are rinnc- 
quainlfil with the methixl of rlinical Instruction in 
II iiliriiie. wliieh wiis followed by the Ai^lepiailes, 
but \Kt' cannot help admiring the results of it as ex- 
liibJied to us in the writings of Nip|H>cnites, who 
augimenled the stores of experieiK'e inhi-rited from 
iheni^ by follovviiijcr in tlietr steps. After \m lime, 
me«li< ine ceasinl t4j lie the property of parUcular fa- 
milie*!, nnd the patli of experience, by which it liad 
Iw^en n*ntlere<i wi valuable, was s^wn des*Ttetl. The 
j<low proffre<ws of au»tomy, and physiology, the con- 
ftant study of the philo?<jpliy of Aristotre, and ef^l- 
less disputes respecting- the mi tare of man, of diseases 
omi of remedies, occupied all die aitentiun of phy^i- 
cinns ; nnd tlie wise methoil **f obser* iji*«; mid di:*KTil> 
ing tlie diseases tliemselves fell into disuse. Hos- 
pitals, at tJieir orig^m, served ratlier as means of dis- 
playiiisr the lienevolence of the early Christians tlinii 
of f»erfectii!f^ the stmly of medicine. TJie school of 
AlexmuLlria was st) celebniteil, aiH^onliii^ to Animi- 
intia Mafeellimjs, that a caneful attendance upon its 
lessons «ntitied tJie student to pursue the practice of 
m^diehie. Anottier old and very thrivin^^, nlthong-h 
iMi kiiowti iiistiuitiiui, was sittjateil at Nisaixinr, in 
PfTsia ; «nd hospiUvIs, even before the floiirishiii«r 
perifHl ni the Arabians, to whom the Itappy idea is 
commoiny as«!rib<tl were nrited with tliese nieiiical 
instittitions. The last school, foniideil by tlie en>- 
pemir AunMian, iukI sii|»eriutend*Hl by Creek phy si- 
dans, spread the dixtrines of Hippocrates tliroitgh all 



I the East. It wns sitpported for several cemiirjes,and 
in it, without dmibt, Rliozx^^s, Ali-Abbas, Avicenita, 
and tlie other eelebratetl Arabian physicians, wero 
insinMled. At the same time, the celebmted Jolui 
I^Iesue, of Dama^jcus, was at the bead of the hospital 
of Bagdad. Of tJie mode of instnictio:i pyrsueil 
there, we know nothing ; but we are inclined to form 
no very elevated opinion of the systems of an apfe 
which was devoteil to all the < I reams of A ralrian /«</y- 
phammf^y. In tnitli, malifrine slmred the fiite of all 
the oLfier natmiil sciences iti those barlxiraus ages. 
Men were little disnoseil to acquire, slowiy and cau- 
tiously, tlie knowleoge of disetune, at th« l>etkide of 
tlie sick, in tlie manner of tlie (ireek physicians. It 
apjjenrs probfible, tliat the foundation of miiverslt)e> 
led to a reneweil attention to the stndy *)f ntedical 
science ; and we fijid^ acconlingly, that in Sj.«ain, 
eii'en under the dominion of the Arabians, there were 
schools ami hospitals for tlie instniction of yoiing- 
physicians at Seville, Toledo, and Cordova. But, 
even then, clinical studies were almost wholly np- 
^lecteiL Iiisteatl of studying tire history of diseases, 
the pupils occupJerl their time witli tlic most unprofit- 
able pvir>,uiis. Not much more advantaneotis wer*^? 
Uie jfuimeys whicJl were made for the same objects 
to Italy ami Fnim^e, in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies. The sdiools of Paris and MoiitpelUer were 
thtise principally resorted to ; kit in these, tlie In- 
stniction consisted simply in lectures and endless 
coiiunentaries njion tlie most obscure subjects ; and, 
even at the close of the fifteenth century, when tlic 
works of the Gn^ek physicians Ijceaii to Im? printed, 
men were still busied \%ith verbal exiilaiuitions and 
disputes. Two centuries elapsed before pliysiciam* 
returned to clinical studies and instructions. Among 
the renovators of this mode of studying medicine 
may be nanit^d, in Holland, Willuim von Straten, 
Otlio Heuniius, and the celelicated Sylvius, about the 
middle of tlie seven teentli century ; and it is said 
tliat clinir^l instniction whs ^ven, at the same pe- 
riud, in tlie shoots of Hamburg, Vienna, and Stras- 
bur^. Even Boerhaave, who succcedeil Sylvius as 
clinical instrnctor at Lc^yilen, in 17 N. has lefi us no 
journals of diiily observation of disease, but only aca- 
demic discourses upon Ihe peneifil principle* of me- 
dicine. The Infiuence of this celebrau^I school was 
first i»ercrei^ed at Fv<linbur|;;h, and attcrwanls at Vien- 
na,— two schtxils which, in celebrity for clinical in- 
struction, soon eclipsed their common motlier, the 
sebtMjl uf Leyden. Cul len, one of the most celebrat- 
ed leaelicrs of practical metbcine at Edinburgh, was 
too fond of fine-«ipun theories unon the condition of 
the diseased structures of tlic Ixxly, and the proxi- 
mate causes of disease, ever to follow a uniform me- 
UkmI in his lectures, mid to adopt the entire history 
of disease, as observed at the l»edside, as the Imsis of 
his system. From tlie account of what was eJTected 
in cliniail miiiicine in Italy, Germany, and France, 
in the course of tlie 1 8th century, we may discover 
bi>th tlie constantly increasing attention to tills de- 
partment of knowletJ^e, and tl«e difficulties witlii 
which snch institutions are obligeti to contend. The 
Vienna schmil, by means of tlie lalxmrs of Vmi 
Swieten, I)e Haen,aiul, still more, of Stoll and of 
FrDuek, became a muilel of clinical study, since public 
hectares were given in the hospitals, and the sim- 
plicity of Grecian medicine successfully iiiculcate«l 
The practice and slmly of medicine in tlie hospitals 
in France, was only an indirect moile of gaining 
public confidence, till the perkxl of tite general re- 
vival of science, and the erection of tlie Frefisch EcnU 
tie Sante. In thnt fur the first lime, clinicad invlnic- 
titui was ex]>ressly commnndr-*!. At the presenl dny, 
every goal school lias its establishment for cliiiiciii 
medicine connected witli it j th:it is, an hospital, in 
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t'wliicli diBCBsea can be seen aiid studied by those &i- 

Und'ms iL In Germany, the empiricaJ op txperi- 

nieDtarmode of studying mcdkine was early given up 

\§ar the more scientific form of lectures; while in 

I Britain and Prance^ the opposUe extreme took 

; place, and stndents were carried, as they sometimes 

are still, to the bedside of Uie sick, beltire they had 

been properly groiinde<l in elementary smdies. In 

Germany, there are very DumenHis journals, which 

contain clinical repoits of cases , as there are so 

By cliJiioal institutions appropriated to particular 

lies of disease. In the American schools, clini- 

|eil Instruction is idmost wholly overiookedi allhouffh 

tome slipht lectures of tiiis de-scription are given Ey 

the phpicians of hospiUils. — The clinical stlw>ol is 

called atHhultitory, wlien tlie patienti* attend only at 

particukr hours ; and it is termed ftol^Unic, when 

tlie irbiinictor and lib pupils visit togetlier the htfh 

of the sick. 

CLINTOX, Sir Henry, a British general who 
fed in tJie Hanoverian war, ajid was sent to 
erica, ill 1775, willi tlie rnuk of major-jfenerai, 
where he distingiiiiJied liiniself in tlie hattle of Bun- 
ker hill. He wa^i s<vm after sent against New York 
and Charlest<jii, but witJiout success. In a second 
attempt on New York, he entered tlie city, after 
having defeated the American on Long Inland. 
Binng fippoiiited to the coLHniaJid ot tliat station for 
tlie purpose of favoyrUig tlie movements of general 
Burgoyne, his attempL^ were rendered ineflectual by 
the surrender of tliat general at Saratoga* In 1778, 
be sncceeded Howe in the comniftiid of Fhiiadelpliia, 
which Wasliington Qhllged tdm to evacuate. In 
1779, he obtained possession of Charleston, His 
eoruiesdon witli Arnold (fj. v.), his attejniit to se- 
duce the American troops by the ofl'er <jt making 
up their airears of pay, mxl hi^ Ixrnst that ttiere 
were more American royalists in tlie pay of the 
klag than there were soldiers ijx Uie anny of Wash- 
tngum, illtisLrate the sysiitem of corruption tlien adopt- 
eif by tile llritish geocrnb in Americn, In 1782, 
Clinton returned to I'ngland, huviiig Ijeen siipersed- 
ed by gencml Carleton. He died in 1795. His 
Nanmtive of bis conduct in America (1782), was an- 
sweretl by lord Cumwallbi ; to whom Clinton repli- 
ed in bb^r^'ations on Lord ComwaUis's aasvi^'er 
(1783). He was alsri the autlior of observrntuma on 
StednianV History of ttie American VVar (1784). 

CLINTON, Dk Witt, was bom, Manh 2, 1769, 
At Little Britain, New York, North America. He 
uas of English origin. HI5 father ser%'ed with great 
tlistinction iluring tlie revolutioimry war^nnd became 
a nuyor-general in the army of the Liut»Hl Stiites. 
His mother wa^ a L>e Witt, a member of tlie distin- 

ffuished Dutch family of tlmt name. Her parents 
wd cm i abated to America. I le m as eilucatetl at 
i'oltiinbia coUege, wbejre be highly distiiigui^btHl 
hiniM'lf, an<t to due tlmcj wns ailmitted to toe Ijttr. 
But liefure he was able to acquire imy practice of 
jm[>ortmice lie wa« appoinleil private secreiary to 
hii uncle George Clinton, and continued in this of- 
fice mitil the ejid of Im rehiiive's administration, in 
17&5. In the interim, he bail l^ean cbosen secretary 
10 liic Ixmrd of regents of tlie iinivepsdty, and to tlie 
iKiard of foriJfKiitious of New York. In 1797, Mr 
Cllnfxjn was elected a member of the legislature of 
New '^ iirk, at the time when the two great parties, 
whieh liave since divided tlie eountryj were orgunl3&- 
ed. and etnbraetHl tlie republican or democ^nitic 
lioe. In INTKi, he was chosen by the council of ap- 
pointment, of which body he was a member, to snp- 
port Un-ir cause in a eaolrovejrsy betwe<^n tliam and 
gvvnnoi Jay. 'I his waa finally settled by a conven- 
tifin, which met at Albany, in 1801, when tJie roi> 
ktittition of New York was modified in varit>iis ways. 



The same year lie was diosen a mem Iter of tiic 
senate of the L'nbn, in older to supply the vaeancy 
occasioned by tlie resipiatbn of general Annstruug^ 
and continued a metiiber of tliat body for two t/m- 
sions. After tlmt period, lie was chosen mayor of 
New Y'ork, and reniuiued in tliis situation, witli tbe 
iiitennission of but two years, imtil 1815, wheji be 
was obliged to retire, in consequence of tlie Titjlenoe 
of party politics. Jn 1817, be was elected, aliuo^ 
mianimoiisly, governor of the state ; the two great 
parties having combaied for the purpose of raising^ 
him to that djgnity-^s'j high vnis die geneiat eenae 
of his talents and services, 'iliis luirmouy oontiiiu- 
ed until the *,iislributton of oflices, when, of course, 
dlstxjntent was excited, aiul at Uiat time commenced 
a systematic op[K»sition to liis udministiation. He 
was re-eitHited, however, in I8if0, notnithstaodiug 
tile CTeat exertions of the opposite party. In l&22y 
he decliueii offering h'Lmsell again as a candidate, 
and retiretl into private life. In 1810, Mr Cliutoti 
liad bei-n a^ipulnied^ by the senate of his state, one 
of the board of canal commissioners; but the di^ 
pleasure of his political op|Kinents, who wrre, «i 
that time, greatly predominant in tlie legislature, 
WB8 exdted by tlie entliusiasm evinced in Ills ^ivour 
at the canal celebnition, in October, 18^3, at Al- 
bjmy, and tliey deprived blm of his olEf r r'- net, 
however, for which no reason could l> 'to 

ca stoned a eompiete reaction of tlie 1 ^^*^ 

towards him. Hli^ friends did not suller the up|Hir- 
lunity to escajie, but again broyghi him forward as 
a tiuididate for tlie ollice of governor, and carried 
him, by a most triumpliAiit majority, ovej colonel 
>'oung. In I8;?i>, he was again elected, by a iai^ 
majority, over judge Rodiester ; but he difnl bfifiifp 
tlik term was com|deted. Ills decea^ie wns inconse- 
quence of a aitarriial affection ot tlie tliroat mid 
chest, which being neglected, occasioned a tatal dis* 
ease of tJie heart. He expired almost instantane- 
ously, whilst sitting in bis lilirary, after dinner, Feb* 
1 1 , lB'd8. The next day, btLsinesa was suspended iu 
Albany. The public tesUinonials of respect paid to 
his memory, tliroughout tlie slate and Uiuoni were 
almost numljerless. His body was interred witi* 
every lionotu*. Mr Cluiton was tail, finely proper* 
tinned, and of a commanding aspect. In his dome^ 
tic and social relations, he was cheerful and kind | 
ni bis friend.^hi|is warm and sincere ; and in his moml 
character, mie\ceptionable. His manners were ra- 
ther distant and reserved, m consequence of Icio^ 
liabibi of absiracUon, and a natimil diiHdence, <it 
which he never could divest himself. He wa* an 
eai'ly riser, an<l extremely laborious, every mooiniit 
which he hail to spare from his necessary duties be- 
ing devoted to the cultivation of his mind. No one 
was ever more mnbitious of a reptitatton for scienoe 
and literature. In some of llie phyi^ical sciences bo 
was especially versed, and his profidejicy as a cla*^ 
siail and Im' lies-let Ires scholar ^n" as very considerable;. 
H e was a member of a large* part i)( the litemry and 
scientific institutions of tlie Unitinl StiUes, and ftu 
honorary meniWr of many of tlie learned societies 
of Great Britain ami Uie continent of Europe. Hia 
productioa^i are numerous, and consist of his speeciMss 
in the stale leeislature and in Uie senate of Ihm 
I'nion, his speiHjnes and messages as governor; hif 
discourses before ^ ai-ious literary, pbUosopluciil, and 
bi^nevolent institutions; Ills addresses to the army 
durhig (J If bite war ; his cH>mmiiiiications coiiceniinc 
tl»e f^innl ; and his jutUcial opinions ; besides vatE 
ons fugitive pieces. i\h national services were af 
tlic greateNl imjortance; tlie Krie canal t^^Kv 
dally, idtliou^h his title to tlie merit of beini^ iht. 
uriginator of tlie project may he disputed, ¥rill a)« 
way.s icitHtiii ix niunument of tiu |iatriutisui and |«mn- 
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veranre. Up was^also.a promoter and benefiictor 
of niaiiy religjoiui tuid clmritabJe iuiklitulioiis. 

CLIO ; tlatigliter of Jupiter ami ^luemojiyne ; the 
rau»e of fflory aiid liwtory^ Her attributes are, a 
wrt'iitJi of laurel ujxju fier hvmk, a tnuii|)et in her riglil 
Imnd, aiid a roll of jMpyrus ui tier kft. 8ee Mfytholo- 
gy, Greek, 

CLITUS; son of Dropis, aiiil broUier of Hdlju 
iriee^ Uie nurse of AiexaudtT the tJreat, He was 
OBB of tlie G[eaemls of Philip aod Alexander, and 
Bved the liSi of Uie latter in the battle of the Gra« 
niCQS, bfj cutJtme oST tlie luuid of HJtosaceiJ^ who had 
^U9t lifted up his arm to kill Ak^xander. Notwiih- 
!i£aDding diij service, however, Ak-xaiider slew him 
in a fit of intoxication^ on account of some irritating 
words. After tlie act was perforuied he was pcnte- 
tmt(Hi witli tlie bitterest remonie. 

CLIVE, Catharine^ a celebrated comic actress, 
waa tlie daugliter of a gentleman naDieil Itti/tor, ami 
waa bom iu tlie north of Inpland, in 17ll» When 
young) she was married to Mr Itidiard Clive, a bar- 
risler ; but die uubn wa^i uidbitunate^ and, a ^- 
|ifiraiiuii taking place, stieadoptetl the theatrical pro- 
feii*siou, in whicJi !the attained a dbtinguislietl ruiik. 
She illrd and fi domed a variety of comic parts ; and 
whetli<*r ^lie^ exhiblUtt tlie wonMUi of good senile, of 
ppai liixe breetling, tlie liymoroiLs, die fiuitastiCj tlie 
fitle* ti^i, the rude, die awkward, or tiie ridiculous 
female, in any rank of society, slie was sure to fos- 
dnate the audience ; though her talents were pecu* 
iiariy adflptetl to sceiiesi of low life. Her lively^ 
playful bumotir is exemplifif^d by the following tlie- 
■tiical anecdote % — She perfomiefl at Drury kiie tlie- 
•itfe under the management of Garrick. One niglit, 
while piayinjj the Uwly in Ledie, Mre Clive, in turn- 
ing ber heail toward!^ die stage-box, chanced to en- 
oi>iuiter the eye of Cliarleji 'i ownshend. Tliat po- 
litical wit |xiiuted in^iantly to an old belle on hb left, 
a very caricature of the ndiculoiis dame she was 
porttBjing on tlie stage. The actress ftaused for a 
moment, and burst into laughter. The gidleries 
caught the jest, ami joiiieil iKjiisLeroiisIy in tlie mirth, 
clapping loudly with their haiidi* at Uie same time. 
Mrs Chve at leugtli retired fruui tlie stage, of which 
she liad lieen long a di7itincriii««hed ornament, and 
passed the hitter lutrt of her nfe at Little Strawlierry 
hlllj near the Gotliic viik of Horace ^Valpule, who^ 
as well as many other persons of rmik and eminence, 
courttHl her i»oc ifty, attract***! l>y tlie wit and drollery 
With which she enlivened her Jomciitic circle. Her 
death occurred in i78S. 

CLIVf], RiVBKRT, lord Clive and baron of Plass<*y, 
was born in I7*i5, in Shropsliire, He was seat to 
several schm^ls, but to httie puqxjse, axwi was said, 
liy all his miLjLers, to be the most unlucky lioy in 
their schools. His father obtaineti for him tlie 
place of a writer in tlie East India com pan j*s service, 
and J in hi.s nineteenth year* he went in that capacity to 
Madras, In 1747. he cjuitted the civil emploTment, 
and entereii into the military wifvice, fur which iia- 
UiTP liad so fiecyliarly fitteii him. During two yeiirs, 
public pveJit-s gave liirn little opportunity to distin- 
guish himself ; but, wlieii the llrilisli thought pro> 
per to engage as auxiliaries, in favour ofacompetitor 
to the reigning rajah of Tanjore, it was resolved to 
attack one oriiis forts namtil Devi OdaAj in whidi 
service Clive actetl widi great bravery, nncl was 
MKin after a|>j>ointed comniissary to the Ilritish 
troop?s. Abrnittlm time, M, Dupleis, t-aking part 
with a rauduiate for tlie f^uMi^iip of tlie ( urnalic, 
Kiicceedetl in placing him (Ui the throne, oncfuiditiou 
of muting Chunilasulipb to tlie nnljol)*i.hip of Arcot, 
By tliis proceeding, he gjiineil a large grant of ter- 
ritory for tlu^ French, and tlie ctdliction of all the 
revenues in tliat quarl4'r of tlie Hindoo empire. The 



06tt<ntation and insolence with which they afterwunk 
ct»ndncted themselves roused the iikdignation of tl^e 
Britiidi^a body of whom, under tlie commimd of 
Ciive, rnmle an attack upon the city of Arcoi, the 
boldnesa of whidi measure caused il to succeed ; 
arid, after a most complete victory, he returned lo 
Madras, and in 1763, saUed to Ejigland for the re- 
covery of his healdi. A diamond lii I ted swonl was 
voteil U> him liy the East India company, which he 
only accepted uiion condition timt coltuiel Laurence, 
who liiidisiiuilnrlydifttiiigui^hed hum^elfin ilie acticm, 
!»hGuld receive a like present. He was also present- 
ed with the government of i>t. David's witlitiie right 
of >ij< ci-vNiDii to tliat of Madras, and a lieutenant- 
i'oltniel^i commii^siou in the kings service. After a 
si4ccessftd ntttM k on Uie pirate Angria, in eunjmic- 
tion widi adminds F<xw"k and \V atson, he repa'uretl 
to St DavUl's, but was MK)n called to Madras, to com- 
mand tlie succours w?Jit to Bengal, where the luilxtb 
Stiiajidi Dowlah had attacked die liritish, destroyed 
their Victories, taken (_*alculta,and suflbcaled several 
of hLs prisoners in the black hole. Colonel Llive 
proceeded to Calcutta, and, driving out the enemy, 
Ujok posse ssion of the city, amt, with a very inferior 
uuml>er of men, entered the naliob's ciunp, and seiaed 
his cannon; which ahuroetl him so much, that he 
olTereil terrus which were adjusted much to tlie ad- 
vmitage of die company. Ihe state of tilings ren- 
dering it uiiptjssible for this f>eace to last long, col- 
onel t'live formed tlie project of dethroning the na- 
Ixib, the execution of wliich v^iis confidtMl to Mr 
Watts and himself; ami one of tlie nabob's officers, 
named Mfeer Jajier, joined tliem on Condition of siic- 
Cfsadiiijg to lib master's dignity. A Geiitoo merchant 
imiDedOmkhumtj was engaged to carry on tlie correv 
pondence Iwtween Jidlier and the BritisJi ; but, de- 
maiuhng a high sura for his ser\iceK, a double treaty 
UTkH drawn yp, in one of whkii his demand was insert* 
ed^andbotli were signed ; and the fir^^t only shown to 
Omichund, who, trustuig to tlie faith of tiie Britisli 
performed hw pari, 'ihe ludiob, fcusj^ecting wliat 
was going forward, commanded Meer Jather to sweur 
fklelity and join his amiy ; and Uie fiimous bnttle of 
Piassey ensued, in which by comparatively a small 
Ixjdy of trooi>s, the italxib and his army were put to 
flight and Uie comI^any's siuccess derided- To the dee^ 
liisgrace of flolonel Clive and Uie British, on die at- 
hiir iK'iiig decideti, Oniichuml was infonned Umt 
" Uie rett paper was a trick, ami he iiMis to iiave 
uoUiing.'- The dbiippointnient drove liiin mad, aial^ 
a year and a lialf after, he dietl in a state of idiocy. 
It should also be noticetl, Uiat Uie signature of ad- 
miral Watson, who was too honest to sign die reaper, 
w"as a forgery. The new nalxib Meer Jiitlier wlio 
htid come over at the clone of Uie action, and had 
presented Clive with Ji i ,^V»0,OfX), now wished to gt> 
vf-m without the interference of tlie Britidi ; but, 
Uiree relK'tlions risuig against hini, iie was oblig* 
ed to solicit tlieir aid, and Colonel Clive sup- 
pressed two, but made a compromise with die third 
competitor, whom he thought would be a check 
upon the nabob's becoming too powerful. He was 
next apftointetl governor of Calcutta ; and sikhi alter, 
a large force arrived at Bengal, on pretence of bcnu^ 
sent to reinforce the garrisons beloiigmg to tlie Dntcfi 
company. Suspecting that Uiey were ijnite<J by the 
naljob, to destroy the British power^ he attacke«i 
iliem, botJi by sea and land, with gn^al succe-«s, cap- 
turing all theur forces, and drawing up a treaty, 
signet! by die Dutch , who agreed to jsay all expen- 
ses, on the resUtutsoii of their property. For these 
services, he was created, by tne great Mogul, an 
ocarab of ttm empire, and received a grant of a re- 
venue, amounting to ilii8,000 per annum trom Meer 
Jaffier. He then again returned to tlnglajid, where 
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liis siK!€csJ? VTds mu.di appktMleJ will tout miicU in- 
quiry as to Uie metim ; and, in 1761, he was raist'il 
10 tht Irish |»eenig<?, by tlie title of lord Ciive^ 6aron of 
Pias^y. He had not, however, lieen loi»jsj in Eng- 
land before a disagrecmieiit took place beiwern Mkt 
Jaffier and Mr Holwell^ who then olBcuited as go- 
vernor, which ended in tmnsferring Uie iiiilKtbsriip 
from tiie iunner toliis son-in-law CoSskn-Ally-klinii ; 
but ui coii!i?e<|Ucnce of the shameful nioiiofK^lies and 
usurj.i}itions of the BritLvh ttmlers, the new iuiIm)!) 
deelared Uie tnide uf tiie eoiuiLry free for nlL It 
was hi cxjnsequeiice, resolved to depose him, mwl re- 
sCOre Meer Juffier; and, after a tem|>onir7 sut-ees'^, 
lie waa obliged to tAke refuse wiili the tiuboh of 
Otide. On the news of ttieM* commcditstis rpaiJiiiig 
Great Britain, tlie company appointeil Joml Clive 
pfasideiit of Bengal^ wiili Uie comiiuinil of die trt>rip<^ 
th&t, and in July» 1764, he returned to India, beuifr 
Erst created a knig^lit of the BatJi. Before liis ar- 
rivaJ^ major Adams luid defeated the lalxib of Oude, 
Sujah ul Dowlah, and obHtyed him to sue for 
peace; so that Loni triive hm only to settle terms 
of aereenient witli tlie country powers^ which he did 
lo the f^rem advantage of the comjiany, wlui arq mir- 
ed Uie dLspof^ of all tlie revenues of Bengal, Balmr, 
and Ori^isa. In 17t>7, he finally retnrneil t6 Englaml^ 
lieiniE^ the chief contributor to tlie hnmen^ iiossies- 
sioius of the East India com).)any. In 1773, a mo- 
tion , stwpocted by the minister, wai^ made iii tlie 
house of ocioinioiiB, *' diat« in the acquisition of Jus 
wealth, lont CHve had abtiMd the powers witli which 
he was Inlrusted," The d^arges liroupht i^jniiTsnl 
in support of tliis motion had a very sertons a^peH, 
b*it, wiUi tite assistance of Mr Wedderbtuiie, he innde 
I a defence, that it was rejected, and a resolution 
i, " that lord CUve had rendered great aiid me- 
rfitorknis services to hh country," which, however, 
was no contradiction lo tJie motion. From tliat time. 
lus broken health, and probably liis injur<Hi pea<:e of 
nim*l, renderctl hiin a prey to tlie mci^t gloomy de- 
pr<***sion of spirit^, under the morbid influence of 
whii'li he put an end to his life and siiiferings, at the 
age of ^ty, ill Noveml)er^ 1774, 

A Dbysiognomist would scarcely have been fii- 
vourame to lord Clive, who possessed a remarkably 
heavy brow, which gave a close and sullen expres- 
sion to his fentiu^s ; and lie was, indeed, of a reserv- 
ed temper, and very silent j neverlliele^s, among his 
intimate f5riends, he could ije lively and plea^!>ant. 
He was always self-<lirectefl, mid settret in his deci- 
s^iuns^ but inspired tliose under his cx)mmaiid with 
tlie utmost confidence, owing to his great bravery 
and presence of mind. Lord Chatham character- 
iied him as a " heaven-bom genemlj who, witliout 
experience, surpassed all die officers of his time." 
His talents, in mct^ were as great as his political mo 
rality was disputable ; and, ns hi the case of M'arreii 
Hastings, the services done to his country have para- 
lyaedUie disiHisition to investigate too nicely into 
the character of thein. lie wus a nienilicr of purl ia- j 
inent from I7tj0 to his deatli» titil ^eIdom s}ioke ; 
ibougli, when roused, he could tlispky great elo- 
quence. In private life, he was kind and exceedingly 
liWrat. He marri**d the sifter of the late a^fti^uionier- 
myal, doctor Ma>kelyne, by whom he Imd two sons 
and three daughters. 

CL(»AC.E ; subterranean works in Rome, of stu- 
pieuikms siw» and Atrt^ngth, constructed in tlie time of 
tiie Tarquiii*:, for conducting off tlie overflowings of 
il«^ Tiber, the waters from tlie hill, and tlie filUi of 
Uie city. The cltMca tnajrimat or princijml branch, 
recrivtHl numerous other br iiich^'S, lietween the Ca- 
pitnjtne. Palatine und Qniriiud liills. It lias stooil 
3f5C»U year*, surviving the eartliquakes whidi have 
ihakeu down the palaces, churches, and towers of the 





soperincuTnWnt city, and siiU stands as firmtj a^ cm 
tile day of its fomidatlon. It is forraed of thm OOIK 
ce4itric rows of enonnoas stones, piled above each 
otlier without cement. Tlie height, inside, is 18 Ro- 
man jinlms, and tlie width aboutthe same, 

CLt)CK. For mniiy inventions whicli do hononr 
to tlie huumn mind, we are indebted to the monks of 
the niiilLlle ages, who, in tlieir seel iisioti* fnoe lh>m 
the necessity of |j dividing for tlieir support, employ- 
€^1 tlie time during whicti tliey were not engaged in 
their devotions in Uie practice of various arts, both 
iLM^fni aikl useless. Among the inventions which we 
owe to them are clocks, or tune-keepers, ivhkh arr 
M*t in motion hy wheels, pendtdtims, and isteel 
spriiigii. The word horoiogium was in use, even 
among the ancients ; and it miffht ahnost be infei 
frcmi many expres«i(ms, tliat 3iey possessed 
nienLs similar to our pocket watches and 
clocks. It is, however, certain, that their 
pieces were sim-dials, hour-glasses, and elepsy 
The latter Julius Cassar brought with him : 
Great Britain, It was a cteps^ra wliicJi Ca 
PUS, in tlie slxtli century, recommefided to his i 
when a cloudy sky prevented tliem from oh 
their sun dials. The gounnand Trimalchio, i 
eel liy Petroiiiiis, Imd a clepsydra in his , " ~ " 
aiitl placfHi a trumpeter near It to 
hoiu^, Vitruvius mentions an Ale^t 
who, 140 years betore our era, combine 
wheels with the clepsytlra ; but Uie aoeiia 
conftised and incomplete to alTord a cor 
its construction. In an old chronicJe, It 
tliflt Charlemagne received a clock (see - 
from Ilannm al Raschid in 80d. to wlUch sondl heUik 
were attached, and hi which figures of borsciMiim 
the hoiu" of twelve, came fortli tlirough little ' 
II nd retlRtl again. There is a more exact des^p 
of this work of art in the Franconian annaU, i 
buted to Kgiiihiinl. in which it is particolarlf i 
have lieen a ('lepsydra, and that, at tlie end of 4 
hour, httle balls of metal fell upon a bell^ Uk!, 
duced a siuuid. It Is not probable that 
which Pacificm, arclnieacon of Verona, 
liave invented in tlie ninth century, ctndd 

equal to our present clocks. The wonls on hist 

are m indistinct that imthiiig positive can be inlnrid 
from them. The discovery of cloc-ks has likeiriK 
bet*n aitriluited to the &mous Gerbert of An _ 
who attenvnnk lecame pope under tlie mune of^ 
fester //., and died in 1003; but l>itinar of Mi 
imrg, a tmstwortliy witness, only relates thm (, 
bert placed a horalogUtm in Ma^^deburg^ fur the i 
i»cTor Otliu^ after oliserving, through a tAibe, the J 
which piides the seamen. This must have bett t 
«*un-tliar, which Gerbert placed according to the 
lielght of ilie jxile. In tlie tweiftii century, docks 
were made use of in tlie monasteries, which aiimraneid 
the end of every hour by tlie sound of a bell, pot la 
motion by means of wheels. Fmm tlii* time for- 
ward, the exprrs>ion, '* tlie clo<'k has struck,** b ciftea 
met with. The hand for marking the time b aba 
made mention of. Of William, abbot uf lUnduHi, 
Ills lilogmpher rehites, duit he invented & htr^'^tgimm 
similar to the celestial hemisphere. Short ng th& i> 
count is, it still appears probable tliat Uiis abbot «ii 
the inventor of dot ks, as he employed a penon fitt^ 
ticularty in arranging his work, and ke«piiu| fthi 
order. This aliUit diit) at the end of the e& 
century. In tlie i:itli century, tliere is agaiu 
of a clock, gtvi'ii by the sidtan Saladiii to tlir 
Frederic II. Tim was evidently put in 
weights and wlieeU, It not only nuirkctl 
but^^Lso tlie course of the sun, of tlie mooa 
phuiets in the sodioc. It is hmdly pnjlmble , 
Saracens lea met! tlie art of clock making fr 
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monks of Enmprun inotMistprie «» ; pprJiRps on thi* 
coiitniry, Uify wrrr t\u* rml inveiitwrs of it, luid tjie 
invejiltoii was mscjt' kiiowii ti> Kuixj^xMinsi liy means 
of ihe cjiisaJes. In the Ntli ct^nlury, Uwtc ar^ 
sircMig^er traces of the present system uf clock- 
worit. Dante particuJoily meiitionfi ilocks. RicJiani, 
ablwt of St AllNin'iJ in Etujlrunl, jiLide a cl<M^k, in 
13^6, siirh a^ \md never iM-en lieanl of till Uien* It 
not only iiiJicaLed the course of tiie sun anni niiHMi, 
but also tlJ€ ebb iiriil ttyml tide. Largij €lock% op 
SleepleS} iikewm% were fii^t made ute of in tlie 
14Ui century. Perhap^i Jac. Doiidi, iii Padtia, was 
the first who mnde one of tiii« kind ; nt least his fa- 
mily was €«1I«'<1, after liim» Dt?it Orf>fogh. A Ger* 
injin, Ilenryde Wyck, was celebrated, in tJie same 
century, for a iarfife clock whieJi \w placed in a 
tower built by comtnaod of Charles V., king of 
France This dock was presened till 1737. 

Wstdieff are a mudi latej- invention, altliong^h 
Ihey have likewbe been said to Imve been invent*t1 
as early as tlie iltli centtiry. The gfeneral opinion 
is, that Peter flele first eontriveil them in 1510. 
One of their names was tlml of Xttremherg egg* 
{Numbcrger Eier), Aetonlini* to jvonie accounts, 
tlie fir^t trust- wort] I y indimtioos of their existenee 
are foiutd at tlie C4>mmenceiaprit of the 17th century. 
Galilee* disc^overed the isochroulsm of the [jenMlulum 
from observin*^ tlie equal -timed vihnittons of a lamp 
sii5pendeil fri>ni tJie eeiliusf of a thurth, bikI tlie 
simple fjenduhiiii wbs used by itim as well b» other 
astOMiomers of tliat day, as a racasure of lime in 
their observations of tlie heavenly Ixxlirs. 1 luy^eiis 
was imdoubtedly tlie first who applied the pendulum 
to clock-work, and the honour of lieing" the inventor 
of tlie l>alan4!e-spring^ in watches was r^utested W- 
tween hitu anil tlie Eng-lisJi philosopher doctor 
Huoke, To prevent frirtiou, Facio,^a (ieoevan,^ in- 
ventetl the method of fiorin|[ holers in diamouds or 
rubies for tlie pivots to revolve in, which was found 
a ^rtot iiaprovemeuL Thiis chrononieters had their 
origin, in which ilie Eupflish hjive attained preat pi-r- 
fectaofi. This iiatimi also mvcnletl rt'peaiers. An 
tndivklual of tlie name of Barlow fir^t made one, ill 
1676, for king" Cltarles 11. ; and Gmliain was the 
iaventor of tlie compeosfilion-peiiitbiliuu (q, v.)^, in 
1716. This was p4TlW-tetJ by ITarrisou, who form- 
ed tlie peiMluliun of nine round rmls, five of which 
were of iron and fi>ur of brass. Widi these pendti- 
Jnms the astronomieiil clocks are still pnjvideilt and 
p^^rfect ttependcJice may be pla^^e^l in the regularity 
of tlieir action. Amongst tlie important inventions 
of the IHth eentury, the aslnmotnical clocks of the 
cler^inim Halui, in Kchterdingen, Wiirtemberg,dp- 
serve to Im^ particiihirly name«k See Hahn. He 
formed the idea of mcasiiniig lime in its whole ex- 
tent. I'he principal harKl in his iastnimcnt is timi 
of mjiverssd history. This tiinis oo a table, and in- 
dicates tlie principal efM>chs of history, a«vordin^ to 
the chronology of die < >ld Testament, ami the ^reat 
e%'ents of future times, accordiiijw to the calculaiitrtis 
of Bengel, foimded on tlie AiKM^lypse. Its revolu- 
tion embraces a f^'rioti of nearly 8000 years. An- 
otlier hand on tliis hible nmrks the year of the 
century, and makes its circuit in liX) years. I^till 
more remarkHbte is tin? representation of the mo- 
tions of Uie planeis known at tlie time of tine invent- 
or, ami r*f the systems of Ptolemy and roperniciis. 
They and their scitellites fierfomi their revohitious bi 
exactly tlie (^me time as they actually ilo in tlie 
heavens ; und these antomiita not only liave il^ie 
central moti<m, hut tlieir course is also eccentrical 
and elliptic, like tliat of the hi^vcnly orl>s, and the 
motion is stmietlmes slower, sometimes quitker, aiul 
even relrofifrade. This instniment muvt have been 
the fruit of deep inowIe<tge, iudelatigable re&earch^ 




ami llwj calculations of years. It is mwch to he re- 
gretted, tliat Llie limited means of the artist pre- 
veiiteil his macliinc from being better fintsliedl, and 
titftt iie was not acquaintcii with clock making in its 
present advanceil state, ami with the excellent insLru- 
meiits which have been iiivente'd since his time. Tha 
country where watche^H nre maoiifactitred in the 
greatest niiml>ers is French Switzerland, fiartictihirly 
at Geneva, La47haux ile-Pomls, Locle, &c., where 
tliey are maile by tfionsandsi. Among French 
watch-makers, lierthoad, Breguet, Chevalier, Cour- 
vokier, Preu-dlioamicand others, are distinguished. 
Britain and Fmiice liave. Ijcen active iti perfecting 
the art of hortilogy. The elegiuit Parisian penclti- 
lmn-( locks are well known, hi which ttie art of the 
scrulptiir is combined with that of tlie muchinist. 
Klegaoce, however, is their print.'ipnl recommenda- 
tion. U is niucli to l>e regretted, tluit tlie present 
watclies, even llje finest, hiive not tlie finish which 
gave sucJi great durability to those of fomier times. 
This is particularly the case with French watclu^. 
Wt; siwak now of llie lietter sort of watches j the 
ordhxary ones are hiinlly worth the trifling sum 
which they <fost. WtHMleii checks are made chiefly 
in tlie Schwanswald. or Black Forest, in SoMth 
Gennany, and furnish an importaat object of manu- 
facture for till!* mouatainous and ^larreii country. It 
Is Mild duit 70,000 of such clocks are nimie there an- 
nually. Perhaps this account is exaggerateil, but 
^re«t numberii of tlie chjcks an- s*^t to North ami 
^ouih Ameri«!a, ami all over Europe. The chief 
m^i^asifu* of tfiem is at Neustiidt, in liaden. 

CLOCK-VVUKK. It is usual with \*Titers on 
clot*k work to WMisider Oie m<ning part, or that 
whi< h iDcamres the time^ as indepeinJent of the 
striking denartment of a cimimon clock ; the first 
l>eiiig calleii the wtttek^ and the secotkl the clock de- 
pm-Uuent. Tliis method we shall follow, as it tcTwK 
grc^atly to the j^inntlification of the snhject. (An I'ml 
view of tlie wau'h tnovement of a coimuon cltK^k is 
sliown, fig, 1, plate XV.) The work-wheel is ron- 
taiotil wiLliin two bniss plate.s, ^iS.TT, connected 
ti>getlier by foar pillars, two of which are seen 
in the drawing. Between these two plates a 
Ijorrel C is placed, moving on the pivots b b en- 
tering the pWes, and which tt^nnijiate the axis a, «. 
A cnigiii Iwnd piiNSes nmml tbe b«rrel, Ijcing guid- 
ed m winding by a si)inil groo^ e cut on the circum- 
ference. To the end nt this catgut liand, or conl, a 
wiight P isaltacht*d, which, descending by its own 
weight, will uncoil thei^onl, and cause die liarrel to 
turn on its axis ; and were no olistriwtion olfere*!, this 
motion wonldcontinue until tlie catgut were exlmusled 
or the weijfht n*aclied the groiiml. This, however, is 
prevented Ijy ilie action of a click fixed to the wheel 
DD, which click strikes against the right sides of 
die teeth of a mtcliet wheel attached to the barn'l. 
The teeth of the wheel I>I) act upon the leaves of 
die pillion turning uj)on tJie pivots c, c. The whe*'! 
EE is fixed upon the axis of the pinion d, and thus 
the motion given to that puiion by tlie wheel ni>, is 
transterretl to the whe*"l KE, from thence to the jn- 
uion e, and after^anls to the wheel FF, whicJi again 
gives million to the pinion/, upon tJie axis of wliich 
is fixed the sw^jng-wheel Gf I. The swing-wheel , its 
will lie sef-n in tig. 2 Juis teeth of the ratchet form, 
in which the pallets IR play. These pallets are con- 
nected by a cross picce.asseen in the drawing, which 
is fiij<teneil to an arbor going through llie bark plate 
of tlie fnimcj as seen in f g. 1 , fuid carrying tlie le- 
ver XI', viliich has a forketi end, to receive the pen- 
dulum. 'I o the brass bar A screwed to the frame of 
the cii_M'k, tliere is attached a small steel springy by 
wlm-h tlie i>endidum is siis|Kended. The pendulinn 
coukislA of a Jileuiler rod , ^vitli a heavy bab at tins 
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one en J , ht^mg sitipeiided at Uie oUi<*r. The leno:lli of 
time whicli tfie pi^nduliua takes tuvibnite will iJt-|K^jid 
on its length, tlmt is, on the distaiiee between tlie een- 
tre of suspension and the centre of ffravity of the Uib. 

On tliK bvvji of die motion ot peiMtuliuiia, ^neh 
remarkii shall only be mailc here jis are necessary for 
tll6 illustration of the moveuient of dotrk-work* The 
lenfftb of a peniiuliini viljmiin«|^ beeoiicls at London 
1ms wen fouml to be 39^13i>^ indiKs. Thiii |jenclu- 
lum, alUion^i viliratiji||r s«*ronds at London, woukl 
not do so correctly in other hititndes, for it Ims iwtfu 
found by eTcperiiiientT and may be demonstrated frtau 
tbe known laws of |:^vily, tliiit tlie len^jflli of tlie 
seeonds' pendulum, inereaM^s by a certain mte, lis we 
adviMice from tin' equator to the poles, the length 
at the equator iN^inur 39, mid at tlie poles 39-!EfOti 
inches. The latitude of the plaee where tJie clock 
is meant to gomu-st therefore be token iiitoeonsidem- 
tioQ by tlie maker, and tlie length of tlie pendubini 
regniated aceordin^ly. The pendulum may beinade 
to vibrate lialf-i»econd.s, seconds, or two seconds, imd 
the number of Uie teeth in tile wheels made to eor- 
respond ; but when a choice can he maile, experi- 
ence proves tlmt preference ought to W ^Iven to & 
long pendnlmn. On this subject more shall lie sokl to- 
wartls the end of tliis article ; meantime we retiini 
to tlie examiimtion of die connection of the peiidnliim 
wiUi the t^wiiijf'WheeL— When the pendnbim jy B^fig-. 
I, is drawn a little aside from the iierpendieiiiar, and 
then let go, it will move backmmK niid furwanls, the 
bob B desenbing- thearc of acin-le rou ad (he centre of 
i^usjiension y ; and from the connexion Ijefore pointed 
tmtbi4weeii tJie pendulmn and tlie pallets, Ui^ hs. 2, 
it is eajjy to see dtat when, by tlie action of tlie wei^^ht 
V, motion is, as diown Ijelorts tninsmitted to tJie 
wheel till, a tooth, H, of tliis wheel will act upon 
the pallet R, move it, and cauH^ tlmt tmitb to es- 
cape. Tlie motion of the pendukim will di< ri oiase 
the pallet I tn come into contact witli tlie toottj G, 
«rhidi again will ei»caiie, and so on, esich tooth in ilie 
wheel escaping the pallets.— Ihis dep*irtment of the 
clock is den ominated tlie escapement. V arious tbnns 
of the escajiement have been employed at dilferent 
times^ many of which exhibit grent ingenuity ; llint 
wliicfa we have Ja^t described Is the one in common 
me; It is very simple, and answers all onlinary pur- 
poses sufficiently well In tracUi^r the tunes of tlie 
revohitions of tlie wlieelsj we refer to fig. 1, where 
the wheel EE revolves once in an lioiir. The pivot 
c of this wheel passes through the plate, tuid is 
contanii'il to i-, upon which tile minute hand is fixett. 
This extremity r, winch carries tlie ininnte hand, is 
tlie end of a long socket fastened into die centre 
of tlie wheel NN, the teeth of which act upon 
tlie wheel O, whose pinion p moves tJie wheel gg 
fiiLed ui^Hjii the sm'iiet which turns with ilie wheel 
N. The hoar liand is fixed npou tlie Imrrei of the 
wheel g^y which of com-se ttinis once round in 
twelve hours. 

From ilds description, tlie reader will jK'rceive tfmt 
the whole of the wlieels, as likewise the peiidylum^ 
are kept in motion by tlie descemling of the weight 
1% nntil the cord wbidi is coiled round die barrel liiis 
U'en mil ont. The cl(M!k h again wound up hy 
meiins <*f a key which fits on die square enil of die 
arbor Q. 

lew die purncfec of binding the clock, tlie click r, 
fig. S?, Is niovtxl by the uiclinetl side of tlie teeth of 
the ratchet wheel K, which turns 'vitli the kirrel, 
wliile the wlieei D is at rest, but it continues to 
move so soon as die coni L*i coded ujKm die birrel — 
die flick falls Olid clieckHthe tecdi,thiis allowing die 
whi-el to mc\i\ die click b«ung k« |jt in ihe te<^tJi 
of die wheel by means of the sj»ring A. if die 
jtoduium of die ciuik \tv u ^iloikIs' [cnduhtin, it 



will make 3{]00 vibrations in an hour; but a ItaH- 
seconds* pendnlnio, whose length isalwotyri inclie* 
long, will make double tliat niunber^ iv p, IWO vi- 
bniti<ms in an hour * and, tia]qx>sing die latter to bo 
employed . it dieii follows tiiat, suice die teetli of the 
swing-wheel (ild must all act on each of die pal- 
lets, eacli toodi causing one vibration tif die pen- 
dulam, if the swing- wheel luive 3() teeth, the pen- 
duknii will m;ike iMl vilimtioiia dtiring one ot its 
revolutions. lience since liO is contJiiaed hi 7200 
ISO times^ die wheel GH wHll turn I fcW) tune?* in an 
hOar. If the wheel E have 12 teeth, and the pin* 
ion G, dien will die pinion revolve 1^ times for 
one revolution of die wheeL The oinion V turns 
the wheel F whicli has tjO teeUt, and the pinion e 
making ten revolutions for one of the wheel F, makes 
lS?t>, while E perlbnns one. The pinion / moves 
GEI, causing it to turn roimd and make dn; pendU' 
lum vdirate (KJ times for every revolution ; and as tlie 
pinion /timjs tlie wlie*d G,tlie jM^nduluni must make 
<jOx lio or 120(3 vibrations, wliile the wheel Emakeii 
one turn. This last wheei, dien, tiiriLs once in aii 
hoar. The wheel N on the same axis must likewbe 
turn m one hour, an J the minute hand is fixed U{H>n 
a tube on the aiLs of tliLs wheel, Tliis is fixed on 
pretty tight, so diat the liand Jxiug carried r*>tuid by 
Iriction, may l>e moveti so as to be set at any figui-e 
on die dial plate M-itlmut atfe<'tiiig any of tlie w^heeU. 
The wlie*4 N Imvuig 30 teetli, drives die wheel (J, 
liaving the same mmjbcr, winch tJierefore revolves 
in an hour. O carries die j inion V of six leaves, act- 
ing upon the wheel gg of It teedi ; and the pinion 
will dierefore make twelve tm-ns for one of (lie 
wheel gg, wluch must take twelve hours to revoK'<% 
anil upon die Hxls of dtis accurtUiigly die hour haiKl 
is fixed. 

Welmvehidierto confined our attention to tlie goinji^ 
or watch part of the clock, we will now eiKleavour ta 
explain die construction of die striking depcurtroent^ 
The prime mover of the striking deparinient^ is ft J 
weight, atUu'hed to a cord wound itjuiul a UuTel, in fig. 
Jf, similar to die barrel in die clock dejiartment. Tii© 
wheel /i,on this barrpl, turns a pinion of eight leaves, 
fixed on tlie same arlxir as die wheel i> whicli Mc^aiu 
tarns a pinion of eight leaves, on die arljor of tJio , 
wlieel k, of 48 teedu On die same arl)or with 
the wheel * of 48 teeth, diere is fixed a pin* 
ion driven by die wheel A-, and die wheel t agBin 
dnves another pinion of six leaves, on whose axis a 
broad flat piece of nietJil S is fixeil, called die fly, 
wliicli. in revtdving^ strikes die air, and the resist- 
ance tlM nee arising retartls the motion of die train. 
Ivight pins project from the side of j, wliicli, as die 
wheel tnnis romid, act in succession on tlie tail of 
the hammer, causing it to move out from the beJL 
U hen a pin lesaves die tail of die hammer, it is n^ 
turned, and maile to strike die bell jr, by the nctirm 
of the spring z. But to pni'vcnt the hiuumer fnom 
continuing to pn*^s uf>on the Indl, and ihu> deaden 
tlie sound, a small s|iruig, it, acts upon the luinuner^ 
just before it strikes the bell, and litis it after it lias 
struck. The pin-wheel i, «irries a pinion of eight 
leaves, driven by the wheel Jc, of 'B teedi, turn 
ing once in twelve hours. On die arl)or of tlio 
wheel it, Vi hich pusses dinni^h the brass jdate J^S, isj 
fixetl a small pinion uf one tooth, called tlie gatlier« 
uiix pallet seen at r, fig. .1. The gadiering pallet^ 
wiiicU Revolves once for each stroke of the liamtner, 
turns a largeHr wheel, a Si^gment of which is seen al # ; 
this wheel Is called the ruck, and to it is attached the 
arm b, whose i^nil rests upon the spind itlute r, €slU*j 
ih] the snail, fixtnl (ui thi siime tiibtihir arbor as ilm 
wtie4'l 7^, aiKl die hour luuid. The snail m^ 
divided into lt£ parts or step, tBch of whicli ror- 
re:»^*otHh» u» an hour; their eireif]iil!ireuce& are 
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of JL'irrles sfpiN?k ti» ilifibrpnt mdi?, <lecn*n«ilog" in a 
pfituiii proportion t'nrh rtpp, tJjo leiiglK cif e&vh Ix'- 
iijg one-twelfUi ijcirt of the tijf umfert'iifre of Itie oirfle 
oil wJikii it b» slRM!k. 'riie>se drfukir hits Jorm so 
mimy slips, constituting tlie !^iuiil^ Hgtiiiist wiiidi tlii* 
nrm b of Ore mck is i>jnP!ss<Hl liy i\w spring w^ vrhlvh 
U opposed by t lie luiwkVbill gfU. cli< k ac'ting on tlie 
liH^tJi of the nu.'k ; AA: is Uie wariiing-fji*-*:?/ Ij4]iii;sr ii 
thre*'-anTietl detant, one arm of wIulIi i^ Wiit at i^li*? 
ejid, ami pa*>sfs Uiroiigh Uie plat4^ Si5, in orcirr to 
4^lcli 11 pin fixed iii tJie onu of tlie wheel £ (%. 2). 
TJr' other nnii A lakes a direction so as to meet a 
pin on iJie wheel O. In fig. 3, die parts are repre- 
sented a^ m motion, and the motion wonid continue 
wem it not dxat, nt eath stroke of tlie Jinuimep, Uie 
guthering pallet r, lifts tlie ntek one toodi eaeh tuni 
>^tlie hawk's-bill relaioiiig die ruck uiiiil a piji io 
die enil of die mck is lirought in Uie wny of the ga- 
du'ring pahet lever, mni thiiii 8tops the niotiou of tJie 
%vheeLs. At die end of every Ikour the pin in the 
wheel totidies die end h, moving it town n Is die 
Kpring^dius lowering die eiklA- todieeirtleof nmtion 
of die pin in the wheel t (fig. ^)> 1 he end nf die 
liawkVbill bs at the some time lowertnl^ by die end 
of the short tail, in coascijnence of whi* h» the oUier 
end g h raised so as to clear the head of die rack S^ 
when die rack is dirfiwn Ijcek by die spring w, initil 
die end of die imn A is pressetl apjiin^t tlie siiaih 
The wheels are set in motion by tbe weight, wlien, 
liy die falling btit k of tlie rack, die pin in it clears 
die gadiering pullets ; but a few minutes before die 
striking of die lieLI, die wbole Ls stopped by die pin 
in the wheel t, frilling against tlie end i. The motion 
of the wheek diu-ing this aetion pnxiiices that noise 
calliMi the wamin^f of the ch^tk. When die hanmier 
h about to stiike, at die end of the hour, the end of 
the arm A, of tlie wheel O, blips over its pin, and it is 
niised against tlie end k liy a small spring. The 
hajamer^ is raisetl by the pin-whet*! i,aiiAi die bell is 
$>truck. The gathering pallet takes up a toodi of the 
rack eacli turn, die iMiwk's-bill retaining it until die 
pin of die rack eomes nuder die gathering jiallet, 
and eJ)eck:s die motion of the striking department 
until die next hour. The ntnaber of teeth tliat tlie 
raek falls liack will depeiul uimn the nmnlier of 
strokes ninde liy die hammer, jtiiil, from die form of 
die snail, die niek fiiUs back differently every hour, 
tlie lianvnier making one additioiml stroke each hour, 
from one to twelve* If, by any cortl or other ram- 
nmnication, the arm & should be moved lic-iween any 
two hours, then lAill the striking part be put iiito 
motion, and the arm A remain ittg in tJie step of tlie 
snail, the hi5i hour wiU be struck, svhich is calleil re- 
jieiiting* 

Frtun this de^ription it is easy to see diat a clock 
may Im made to go for any lengtn of time without 
winding up, by juereastng die unmlMT of teedi in tlie 
wheels, or^ wluit comes lo tlie same end, dimini>iiing 
tive muiiher of hours in the pinions. The same may 
ahio bf« efferted eitlier by lengdiening die eord 
to which die weight is attached, or by iIl^^ea^hlg 
Ute uiunbeT of wheels and pini^^uis. 1 he moving 
|Miwer in clocks with short ix-nduhimn, called 
time-pie* t% is frequently not a weiiilit. as is aliove 
<lestribed, but a spring, such as that employed in 
watche**, for a <les<rii>iioii of which apparatus, see 
/frttch-icork. Many other a[>ptndages ami peculi- 
arities in die eonstructirm of eM-apemtius and otijer 
parts of clocks, might have l»een dewrilM.sl, but such 
ininute tWtail would l>e totally inconNistent with die 
nature of a popular EneyeIo|.>eilia. We csiuiot, how- 
ever, eonclutle diis article without a more particular 
de-^Tiption of die pri^ulum, on which depeuils die 
regularity of die etocjt's motion. A heavy Ixnly p, 
(%. 4,) attiicJied to die end of a cord or s lend ex rod 



PC^ capflble of moving round the centre T , forms dn* 
common pendulum, *J he ixnly or Ixib V, wiU, if mi* 
disturHied , remiiin in die lower jxiint A of tl^ie an.h 
VE, but if drawn to one hide, as sJiown in die figure, 
and then let go, it will, by the acUoii of f;ravity,liave 
a tendency to &I1 to die centre of tite eartii, in the 
direction of 1*L, but because of the rod or cord PC, 
it describes die arc PA, lieUig jjart of a cmcle of 
M'liich C is die centre. IV lien the bob lias reacJied 
die lowest ixiint A, it lias artjiiired such velocity ua 
to carry it on to the [wiiit E, Ironi which it descends 
and rises again towards A . '1 liese alteniate luotioiis 
backwards ami forvAiinls rontiiiue ; but by reason of 
Iricdon, and the rtsbtiince of the iur, the length of 
the ares descriUd by die Iwb will enutinuafiy dtv 
erease, until the action of gravity eaiist*s the pendu- 
Imii to cease it.'* motion altogether. ^Vg have al- 
ready seen how the stoppins of the pendulum is pre- 
venteil. fmm a new impulse l>eing given at every 
vibration by the action of the teeth of the Bwmg- 
wheel upon die {ml lets. It may be demonstmted 
that if two iiinduliiims describe simibr arcs, die 
times of tlieir vi!irations areas die square roots of die 
lengths of the pendtdums, and also tliat die lengdiii 
of peiwluhuns are as tbe squares of die niimbt^r of 
their vibrations in equal tiiueSj or as the sqirares uf 
the times of vibration. IVherefore, since the lengtJi 
of a seconds' pendulum at London^ has been found 
to be 3y"lIJ8(i inches (wliicli will answer suihcicJitly 
well for all places iJi Britain), it follows, from the 
foregoing statement, dint die lengdi of a half se- 
contEj* penduliyii will Ije al»out y-ti, and a quarter 
seconds' about 2-45 inches. The bob may i>e dis- 
pejisetl with, ami a simple rod IHl (fig* 5) employed, 
whose lengdi is greater, by one tlurd,dian die letigtli 
of the peiubilum Vidi die bob, 

IVe Slave l>efore alludeil to tlie elTeet of gravity, 
in cauKiug a difference in die time of vibration of die 
same peiiduluni in different latitudes, a circumstance 
which will be liilty conskleretl in the article Ptrndu- 
ium {q. v.); but diere is another circumstance affect- 
ing tlie lime of vibradon of a pendulum whir h we 
must hei^ consider, we mean die cCi^ct of heiit and 
eoldy in leiigthening and shortening tiie pendulum ; 
so diat die time of die going of a clock Is influenced by 
variations of temperature. This circumstance for a 
long time renderetl the clock a very unsafe guide to tlie * j 
navigator, In determining the iongiiutfe (q. v.), and 
uccortiinply sevend contrivances have been made to 
remedy this defect. Many of these are exceedingly 
ingenious, but our limits will ouly permit us touodc« 
d iree. These pend ul uin s are calleil compeusa tion pen* 
dulums, beeaiLse tJiey contain widiin diemselvesi 
meana of eomjifensuting for variations in length 
oiused by the differences of ti^inperature. Tlie brst 
we slmll notice is die iiiercuria! pendulum ofGndiam, 
inventetl aljout 175? tj which is exceeiiingly suuple, 
and serves well to illustmte die principle upon 
which coiiit>ensation pendulums are eoustmcted. 
Gnduim's pendulum consists of a steel rod, at t}m 
end of which is (ixiil tl glass JEir containing mercury ; 
Mi duit when die rt>d expamls by lieat, die jar is 
loweretl, while at the same time die he^t expamlt 
ttie mercury, and tims die eejitre of oscillation is 
raistxl, and Ujc one expansion eoiuitemcting aiul 
comijeiisating tor die otiier, the length of die pendii- 
luiii remains um^haiiged. This contrivance, tboiif^h 
simple aiid higeiiious, is in little use, being exceeding- 
ly itillicult of adjustment. The gridirtm j>endulum of 
llarrihon consisus of five, seveuj nine, or any odd 
muiiber of nwis of different niclals which efft^'t eom- 
pensatiuu in a manner tJuU wtil lie understood hy r«^ 
iVr*^nee to die ifemluliun represented iii fig. ti. '1 he 
two ouUt rotls A B, C 1), are of steel, fastenetJ 
by meaas of plus to tlie cross pieces AC, B U. 
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Hie rods £ F, G H u« of bnus^ and fastened iii a 
fimikr way to the lower bar B D, and to E G tlfte 
aecxiod bar from the top. The two next rods are 
ofsteel^and&steiiedto the crosi ban IK aodEG. 
The next two are fiistencd to the cro« bar L M 
and I K, and are of brasi. The cenlrBl rod to 
which the bob is attadied is nsde of steel, and 
fiutened to the croaa piece L M, and paaws freely 
through the cnws nieces B D, 1 IC The eCect of 
the steel rods is to lengthen the pendnlinn, on expan- 
sion bj heat, or to shorten it oo contraction by cold ; 
while this is compensited by the eonira expansion 
and contnctka of the rods of brass in the following 
BifliioerD^-When, bj morease of tcmiiemtore, the 
two outer iteel rods expand, the craas bar B D, to- 
gether with tJie rods atUiched to it^ will descend, and 
thus the pendulum will be IpngtlieiMMJ ; but the two 
next brass rods fastened in B D wLlJ ako expand and 
raise the ctom piece £ G, whereby llie next two rods 
of iteetj will likewise be raued. These two ta«t men- 
Ciooed rods will also expand, uimI tlterefore the 
crav piece I K wOJ be lowered. To this cross piece 
the two next rods of brass are ^stened, and they wiB 
JOcewise expand and raise tlie cross piece L M, which 
eteration will compensate for the depressioa of the 
hohf by the expcmsion of the centre rod.-^This 
de^ri[»tiuu of f>enduliini aaswcn the purpose of 
kecttijie correct tinie etxoeedbigly weU, ana is ac- 
condiiigly employed in difofianiecets for navigators^ 
md the clocks of ol»er> au^rie^. The last form of 
the compensation peodulum which we shall notice 
; is that of Crosthwaite. A and B are twu nxk made 
' of steel similar to each other in every resiat^ct^ the rod 
B being supported by a bracket D , and the top formed 
into a gibbet at C, The rod B U firmly fixed into a 
large piece of marble. F set into a Muli so a^iiisied Uxsi 
the rod may be moved uj> or down between the brass 
staples I, 2, 3, 4, whkh touch only in a point in 
Iront and beliind. The rod A (iirrie!* at its lower 
extremily tlie bob G^ twenty-four pounds' weight, tlie 
upper end being snspended by a spriit^ at the s:ibhet 
C. All this apparalus b unoonTietttHl with tJie 
dock, to the back of the plate of wliich at K two 
cheekjf arc secured In a line witii tlie verge L. The 
maiotaintng power is appheii in tlie UKttafwHy of re- 

Kiators at M, by m&ins uf a cytindrical stud, and 
re the oompeji!<iition, if ^ It can be called^ takes 
place. For while the rod B expands, A must raise 
the upper end C, the lower end ijeing imraovnbie, 
but its expanswo will be accompanied with a slmihir 
expansion of the rod A^ whkh will lower the bob. 
It is bo be oliserved that the top of Lite rcMl A, is at^ 
tached to tlie gibliet by means of two slender chaLns 
wbicii pass tlirou^h between two brass plates, whose 
lower edges wiUlonn the centre of susp< i^>ion of the 
|iendulum. This pendulum, tlu>iJgli iimch more 
dmple^ Is not so invariable as n wt41 1 i^ii^tructinl pen- 
dulum of tlie griiliron coastruictlon, Sf e Hi^id on CliK'k 
and Watch V^ ork, a voLinne pubU'^hed at Edlnbtirgh* 

CLOISTER, St^e SSmttMiery. 

CLOOTS, John Baptist voi* ; a Prussian baron, 
during tlie revolutionary scenes in France j, under Uie 
MppellatJon of Jnacharni Ctoois, He was Ijom at 
Cleves, in 1755, and b<'<'ame jxissessed of a eoosider- 
Blile fbrluue, which be partly dis«»t)>4ited through 
niscondtict. Tbe exampl** of liis uncle, (Cornelius 
Pauw, who puhlklied several popular works, inspir- 
ed him with an im'liniilioii io become an author. He 
trav('llt*d in dlfien'dt [larLt of Ktirope, himI funnel an 
acqiuiiiitance witli luajiy eminent imlividmils^ among 
whom was tlie celebrated Edmund Burke ; but the 
politics of tluit &tate!iiiiaii did nut suit the irregular 
and urdent disposition of Ch>«)ts,t4J wliom the Frencli 
rrtolution at len^tli opem-d a carver which he 
Uiuuglii wortliy of liis ambitiuu. I'he firat scene in 



whkli be diiiingiidied himself was the ndicuiooi 
died the emSoMsy 9/ M« kuman reee, 
y oontffved by the duke de Liaocourt, On the 
i9th of June, 1790, Cloois presented himself at the 
bar of the natiouai assembly, followed by a consi* 
derable nimiber of the porters oi the Fieoch metro- 
polis, in foreign dresses, to repfesetit the depoiies of 
all tatioQs. He described hhnself as tl^ orator of 
the human race, and demanded the right of confede 
ration, wliich was granted him. At the bar of the 
assembly, April 21, I19t, he made a strange speech, 
in which he recommesided a dedaratioo of war 
against the king of iloneaiy and Bohemia, profvosed 
tliat tike assemUy should form itself into a diet dur- 
ing a year^ and finished by ofmng a patriotic giU of 
1^,000 livres. On the iseth of Aittiist, he weiit lo 
congratulate ttie legislative anaaoly on the oc- 
currences of the preceding lOtli, and oflered to miae 
a Prussian legion, to be" called the randaHegiam, 
The i^Tth of the same month, he advised the asseitv 
bly to set a price on Uve heftcls of Lt»e king of Pnisina 
and the duke of Brim's vridL, pcaised die acUon of 
John J. Ankarstrctm, the aKtsBin of the king of 
Sweden, and^ among other absurd expresskms, he 
said, " My heart is French, and my miuI is sun^ 
ewioUe," He displayed no less hatred to Chretiaiii- 
ty than to royalty, declaring Iiimself the " prrsoiml 
enemy of Jesus Clirlst," In Septf'mber, 1792, l»*^ 
\«r-as nominated deputy from the de^iartment of tbr 
Obe to tlie national oonvention, in which he vot^nl 
for the deatli of Louis XVL " in the name of U^c* 
human race." Thi$ madman, becoming an olject of 
suspicion to Robespierre and his party^was arrested* 
anJ condemnefl to deatli, Mareh 24, 1794. He suf- 
fered with several others, and, on his way to tlie 
guillotine, he disco urM^j to hij^ companions on mate- 
rialism axKl the contempt of death. On the scafbid, 
be begged the executioner to decapitate him the 
last^ tliat be mi^it have an opportunity for raakinr 
some observatioiis esuential to the e^tablishmmt cm 
certijin principles while the heads of Uie otiters wem 
falling. 

CLOS, Chodi!ru:w i>e la (his entire name wni 
Pierre AtHbroiMe Francois Ch. dela Ctot), well ki9own 
for his extraordinary and dangerous novel, i^s 
Liaitofif BttngrreHMts f bom at Amiens, in 1741, wiis 
an olEcer in tlie army, afterwards secretary and con* 
fidant of the duke of Orleans, whom he as&isted in his 
ftlan^ *bjring the revolution* in I7l>l, he entered tJ*e 
Jacobin club, ami etlited the jounial Ami de ia Cpm- 
Mtftidion. He died, during the consular govefiti&eiity 
at Tarentum. in ISai, in the mnk of miefal of 
bngade in tlie artillery in Llie army of Naples. 

CLOSE-HAULED (ai* pttii jtret^ in French)^ fn 
navigation ■ the general antingejnent or trim of a 
ship'?* sails, when she endeavours to make progress^ 
in tlie nearest direction po^ible, towards that pohtt 
of the compa^ss from which the wind blows. 

CLOSEU^l ARTERS; certain strong barriers of 
wood, stretching across a raercbant-ship in several 
places, *r hey are used as a place of retreat when a 
sliip IS l^oaitied by hvT adversary, and are therrfoee 
fitted with several small l*jopholes, tlirougb which to 
fire the srmall arms. They are likewise fiirnisJiett 
with several imall cai«»oii'*, callet^l voiDder-^ke9tM , 
which are fixed upon tJie deck, aiKl filled with powder, 
old nails, &c., and may be fired at any time. Instan- 
ces are known in which close-quarters have proved 
highly effective, 

C LOTI L See Coiton, fFooiltm, SSk, &c. 
CLOTHING. A very striking fact, exhibited hj 
the ImIIh of mortality, is (he very large pri>port*on <»f 
liersons who die of consumption. It is not our in- 
tention to enter into any genend remarks upon ilve 
nature of that hital dbeatie. lu very many caaes^ U^ 
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oriijin of a constiinption is nn onlinftrycoUl ; and tliat 
colli vi freiiueuLly taktii liirough the want of a pro- 
per attention to cloth iiig, particularly tn females. 
\V> shall, therefore, ttHtrii few general remarks upon 
tJiiii subject, so yjiportant tu the healtJi uf all classes 
of perscms. 

Ncithiiig is more necessary to a comfortable state 
of existence, Ihmi LJiitt the Ijody sliotild tie kept in 
nenrlj- a uniform tejn|jerature. The Akniu^ity wis- 
dom^ which made die senses serve ils inistmiueots of 
pleasure for our ^ratiiicaiion, and of pain tor our pro- 
tection » has rendt'retl tlie feelings aristng from excess 
or deiicieiicy of heat so acute, tf»at we instinctively 
seek idielter from the scorching heat aiid freeiing 
co(d. He bailie our limljs tn llie cool streaiii, or 
t^Oilie our bodies witli the T*Tirm fleece. IV e court 
the bceefie^ or carefully avoid it. But no efforts to 
mitigate tlie injurious effects of heat or cold would 
avail us, if nature hail not furnished us, in common 
wiLli other animals (in the pecylijir fimctions of tJie 
skin, and kmgs), with a power of preserving tlie heat 
of the body unifonu under almost every variety of 
tenipemtui-e to whit'h tiie atmosphere is liable. The 
skin, by increase of tlie perspiration^ carries off the 
excess of heat ; tlie limg^, by decomposing the at- 
mosphere^ supply tlie loss ; so that the inlcrnal parts 
of the botly are preserved at a temperature of about 
98^ under all circumstMices, In aiiilition to the im- 
portant slmre which tlie function of pentpiration has 
in regulating tlie heat of the body, it s<Tves the fur- 
ther purpose of an outlet to tlie constitutiyii , by which 
it gets ritl of matters tliat are no longer useful in its 
economy. The excretory fmjction of tlie skin is of 
such paranioynt importance to health, tJiat we ougiit, 
at all times, to dirwt our attention to d*e means of 
feciiring its being duly perft timed ; for if tlie matters 
tlmt oufl^ht to be tlirown out uf the body by the jiores 
of the siin are retained, they invariably prove mjuri- 
Oiis. When speaking of tlie excrementitious matter 
of the skin, we do not mean tlie siensible mot^^ture 
which is |HJured out in liot weatlier, or when tlie body 
iji lieatetl by exercise, but a matter wliich is too suh- 
tile for the senses to take cognisance of, which is con- 
tinually fiasidng off from every part of tlie Ijody, and 
which has been called the intensibfe perspimium. 
Ihis inseJisihle perspiration i* the true excretion of 
ilie skill. A suppression of (he insensible pi*rspira- 
tion is a prevailmg symptom to almost all diseases. 
It b llie scde cause of liiHny fevers. ^ t*"? many 
chronic diseases have nootlier cause. In warm ^vea- 
Iher, uxmI particularly in hot cliximtes, the functions 
of the skin being prodigiou-^ly increased, all tlie con- 
sequences of niterriipting tliein are proportionably 
dangerous. Be*»ides the function of j>er>pi ration, tlie 
skhi hiiA, in coujnion with every otlier surlace of tlie 
body, a process, by means of apprnjiriate vessels, of 
absorbing, or taking up, and conveying into tlie blood- 
vesseljs, any thing mat may be in contact « ith it. It 
is also the part on wliich the organ of feeling or touch 
is distribnleil The skin is supphed with glantls, 
which provide an oily matter,, tliat renders it impervi- 
ous to water, and thus secures the evaporation of the 
sensible perspirfiLion. Were this oily matter deficient, 
the skin would bet'ome sodden, as \s the case when it 
has been removed — a feet to be obseried in tlie hands 
of wa&lipr%i'omen, when it is destroyed by the solvent 
pfjwers of tlie stmp. The hair server* as so many 
cupillnry tul>cs to conduct the perspired fluid from 
the skin . 1 he tli ree powers of ttie skin , perspiration , 
absorption, and feeling, are so dependent on eacJi 
oliier, thiit it is imimsstlile for one to be deranged 
without the other two being also disordered. For if 
a luiin Im^ exposctl to a frosty atmosphere, in a state 
of inactivity, or witliout HiflUcient cloihing, till his 
limbs become stiff and (us ^km insensible, the vessels 



tJiat excite the perspiration and Ihe absorbent vessels 
partake of the torpor that has seized on the ner\'es of 
fleelingj i»or will tfity regain their lost activity till 
the sensibility Ijc completely restored. The danger 
of suddenly attempting to restore sensibility to frozen 
ports is well known. If tlie addition of wantitli be 
nut very gTaduul^ tlie vitality of the part will iie de- 
stroyed. Tliis considemtion of tlie fimctions of the 
skin will at once point out tlie necessity of an especial 
attention, in a fickle clinuite, to tlie subject of cloUi- 
ing. Every one's experiejicc mu&t have shown him 
how extremely capricious the weather is in thisco«n* 
try. Our experii^nct* of tliis great inconstancy in the 
temperature of tlie air ought to Imve instructixl us 
how to secure ourselves from its effects. Ihe chief 
end proposed by cloUting ought to be protection fnmi 
the cola ; and it never can be too dwply impressed 
on the mind (especially of tliose who have the car© of 
children)! tliat a degree of cold amounting to shl. 
vering cannot be felt, under any circumstances, with^ 
out injury to the health, and tliat tlie strongest con- 
stitution ainnot resist the benumbing influence of a 
sensation of cold constantly pr^^nt, even tlioiigh it 
be so moderate as not to occasion imi]ie<liate com- 
plaint, or to induce tlie sufferer to seek protection 
from it. This degree of cold often lays the foimda- 
tion of the whole host of chronic dlsciises^ foremost 
amongst which are found scrofula and cxrnsumpiion. 
Persons engaged in sedentary employments must be 
almost constantly mider tlie influence of tliis deme 
of cold, unless the apartment in whicli they work is 
heated to a degree tliat subjects them, on leaving it, 
to all tlie dangejrs of a sudden transition » as it %vere, 
from summer to winter. The inactivity to wliich 
such persiins are condemned, by weakening tlie lioily, 
renders it incapable of maintaining Hie degree of 
warmth necessary to comfort, without additional 
ciothing or fire. Under such circumstances, a sulE- 
cient c|uautity of clotliing, of a proper t|iudity, with 
the apartment moderately warmed and well ventilated, 
ou^t to be preferred, for keeping up tlie requisite 
degree of Wiinuih, to any means oriieating tlie air of 
tlie room so much as to rt»nderany increase of clotlihig 
unnecessary. To heat the air of an apartment much 
atwve the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere, 
we must shut out the external air ; the air also be- 
comes extremely rarefifHi and tlry j which circmnstan- 
ces make it doubly dimgerous to pass from it to the 
cold, raw, ext«tniiil air. But in leaving a niodemtely 
well wanned room, if properly clotlied, the cl&ange 
is not felt ; and Ihe lull advantage of exercise is 
d<!rtv«<d from any opportunity of tfiking it tliat may 
occur. . ^ 

Ihe only kind of dress that can afford tlie protec« 
tion rt quired by the cluuigtM of temperature to which 
high nortliem clnnftted ire Ikble, is umitm* Nor 
will it be of much avail that tvoollen be worn, unless 
10 mtich of it lie woni, and it be so worn, as effectu- 
ally to ktep out the cold. Those who would receive 
the advaittuge which the wearing of woollen Ls capa- 
ble of afft^nnng, miLSt wear it next the skin ; for it 
is in tills situation only tliat its healtb-preficrving 

iKJwer can be felt. The great advantages of wool- 
en clotli are briefly these :--4lie readiness witli which 
it allows the escape of tlie matter of perspi ration 
tlirough Its texture ; its power of preserving tlie sen- 
sation of warmth to the skin under all circunistiinces; 
the difficulty there is in making it thoroughly wet; 
tlie slowness with whi<'h it cxinducts heat ; the sofU 
nciis, lightness, and pliancy of its texture^ Qftlon 
dolA, though it differs but little from lineQ, approach* 
es nearer to tlie nature of wootteii^ and^ QD tiiat ac- 
count, must be esteemed as tlie next best substance 
of whit h clothing may \w mmle. Silk is the next in 
point of excellence^ but it is very inferior to cottom 
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ill every rcspeil. Linen possesses Ihe contmry of 
uiusi oi liiL' iirojj^rties eiiumenitecl as exfelleiiCL's in 
WDolleii. It rttams die matt*^p of perjiJi ration iij its 
tt^xtiirp,itnd spetMJiiy iMxtiUifs iuibiied witli \i ; it j;iveft 
tin nji|jIeusi]iit.st^ibiiiiDnuf c^iliL lo tlie !»kin ; it is very 
rendiLy ^titnititt witli moisturi!, uml it rimductH hent 
too npkliy. It h, indt^ed, the worst of all the suii- 
stBiioes in U8c, l>ein^ tlie least (jualilied to misiver 
Uifi piirpoKca of cioiiiin;^. 

Tnere are scvemi |irevailing; errors in Uie mode of 
adaptmi^ clothes to tlie figure uf the body, particukr- 
ly DniongTit fi?males. Clothes slioidd be so made ils 
to tdlow the iKxJy tlie full exercise of all it* motions. 
1 lie neglect of this precaution is pnxluetive of more 
misrldef than is generally Ijel ieved. 'Hie misery mu\ 
siilfering arisinn- from it begin while we are jet in 
tlie cradle- \Vheii they imve escapeil fnmx tfie 
nureei' liamK l>oys are left to nature. Ciids luive, 
fiir a wihrle, the same elwmce as lioys, in a freedom 
from liandaffe^', of ail kiaits ; Init.as tliey approach to 
woiuaiihooti, tliey are ag^tiln pot into tnnnitiels in tlie 
forms of sLays, The \md cons*' que f ices of tfje pres- 
sure of slays are not iaiinedialely obvions, bnt tliey 
are not tlie lesy certain on tJiat account, 'I he gfiil 
writhes and twists to avoid rhe pinching w^hicli must 
necessarily atteiitil the commencement of wenrinq" 
stays tightif laced, The posture in which she Hmk 
€ift86 Is the one in which bhe will constantly 1x', until ^ 
at luat, slie wdl not lie comforUjIilc in any otiier, even 
when she is freeil froui tlie pn^sstire that orininAlly 
obliged her to adopt it. in this wiiy most of tlie de- 
fonnities to winch yoiuig people are subject orifrinale, 
imtt, uiifortniMitely, it is not often tliat they ai-e per- 
ceived luitil they have become coiisiilcmble, and 
luive existe*! too long t'.» admit of renietly. 

CLOTILDE DE VALLON CHALIS, Ma rope- 
niTK Elkonork, iMini at Vallon, a castle on tiie Ar- 
deche, in Languedoc, ni 1405. The poems of tliis 
huly^ whirh Imve been presenetl, ditl not make their 
aiq>eiuiiiice till 18()3. A t the age of clcv en, slie trans- 
hitetl a poem of I'etrarch into verse. ForHiiiute cir- 
cumstances, particularly Iter acquaintance with ?^ever- 
nl tlistinguLsh*Hl female jjoets of her time, imfoldetl 
her i^ji^ticnl tiilents. In 14^1, she married Bercnger 
de Surville, a young kjiij^lit, who was si>on obli^wl 
U) follow thedaujshin (Cliarles VIL)to Puy-cn-A'eiiiy. 
On tire occasion of tliis se|iaration, she composed a 
lionutiiul poem, whic h takes the first rank amongst 
her works. After Ix'ing married seven years, sJlie 
lost her husband, wlio tell before Orleniis. After 
this slie occapiecl her time with tlie education of 
yomig females possessed of poetical talent. Amon^ 
tiWse were Sophie de Lyonnaand Juliette de Vivare^. 
By chftHrce, she lM*-inne a< i|niiin(ed with Margaret of 
Bcotlandj, wife of the tlauphin Louis* In consec|uen€c 
of a poem which sJie comjrfised in j>ratse of duke 
Philip the Good, Margaret sent her a crown of artifi- 
cbd latirel, with silver leaves, and intenvoven i^ ith 
twelve golden flowers ; butClolllde would not listen 
to the pressing invilations whicli she rcceiveij to iij^ 
l^n^ar at court. In 141*5, she cojnmemoni.cd. in a 
poem, the trtiiuiplis of Charles VI 1 1, The year of 
lier dentil is not knowD. Her poems, which art* dis- 
tinguished ft»r deliciicy an^l grace, apfw^ur to Imve been 
lost, w^Jien one of her *teM'enibnts, Joseph I'tieniie 
de Surville(who, ill 17tlS\was shot as a secretly re- 
tume^I emigrant), a man himself piissessed of n talent 
lor poetry, on wnrching the art4iives of his liimily, 
tliscovered, in 17H2, tlie liand-writing of Chi tilde* 
With ditEculty he deciphered tlie Hiriting, studied the 
laogiuige, and stion found his luiins riclny n^wardetL 
On ]il« emicration.in 17^*1, he lef,, tlie miiniiscript of 
Ciotihie lieliind liita, whieii, witli m.my otfjer family 
nrord*;, iHrante a prey to the ftitaies. Tlip lopies, 
wliiclj liuil b'4 11 1'reviously tnktn of sevtjul picctui. 



came from his widow into tlic hands of tlie pi*cseiit 
pubhaher, M. A'andertiotirg, Ihe geiiiiiiuness ai \ 
tliese puems is not to lie tloubietl, aluiough it is ap- i 
parent ttuit, iii some uwtaiiceti, M. de Surville has f 
ventured to make altenitions. 

C LO LI D, The cluiuls are aqueous vapours^ ti?hScli 
hover at a considerable height above the surface of J 
llie earth* They diilerti-omtbgs only by their hei::lit 
iiadless degree of Lrajisparency. 'llie taiise of the 
latter drcunistance is tiie Uiiiiiiess of tlie atmosphere 
in its higher i^egioiis, where the psirticlea of vii|*our 
become condensed. Ihe vtmeties of eliMals are iii*- 
merotis. Some cast u shade whirh covers the skyj» and, 
at times, prtduces a raiisiile ruble thirkness ; otliera 
resemble a light veU, and jienait the rays of llie sun i 
ami moon to imsa through them. Clouds «irigtDftl# | 
like fogs. The wTitery evaporations wluch rise fftm ] 
seas, lakes, poods, rivers, and, Ui fiict, from the 
whole surfiice of Uie earth, ascend, on a€!coimt of ] 
tljeir elasticity and lightness, in tlie aLtnuspliere, i 
til the air becomes so cold and thin Unit tliey i~ 
rb»e no higher, but are condensetL rhilo 
however, m-e of very dilTereat opinions 
the way in wliich the coudeniantjon and the 
formation of the clouds [inxeed. De Luc» WHOM 
theory is consideretl the most probable, believes ClHt 
the water, after its ascent in the form of va{HMirs,aii4 
before it tnkes tlie sluipe of clouds, eJcists in a gm* 
eons state, not atfet^ting the hygrometer, whicli is tll# 
reason why tlie air, in the higher regions, iacalwBjs 
dry. lie explains the cJouds to be collectioi: ■*" 
small vesicles, in tlie transformation of wliich ! 
tJie gaseous state, he believesi tlutt caloric op 
ill part at leiust, because, according to liis opinlMQ^ 
clouds eonuannicate a degree of heat to tlie bodf J 
whicJi they render ilmup. Acconling to 
clonds are collections of prtn-ipitated bubbles, f 
fer by tlieir negative electricity from fogs, tJie 
trieity of wliieh is f»enenilly positive. If cluii«ls 
and fogs lose their electricity, niin is producetL 
These explanations are, however^ by no nLcenns per- 
fectly satislactory. More on this subject fs to bo ^ 
found in Mayor's Lchrbxteh ubei' die Phy^ische ^t- j 
trorwmief T^eorie, der Erde und Meleorologte^ Got- I 
tingen^ 1805. 

Tlie chiuige of winds contributes essentially to the J 
formation of clouds and fogs. In countries wherv i 
tJiis change is smfdl iind hifrequent, as betwt^eii the 
tropics, theve phenomena of hiuiiidity in tlie atmo^ 
pltere must be comparatively mrc, but, whejj they | 
hap|>en^ tlie more violent^ beiause a great quantity I 
of vapour ha^ lind time to collect. The distance of I 
the CIO ails from the surface of the ejiilh is very dll^ j 
fcn>nt. Thill lual light cluads ore lUglier than Ihe J 
hiphest mountains ; thick nul hea\7 clouds, an tli# j 
contniiTT, touch low niouiiLains^ steeples, and e\eo ' 
trees. The avenvge heigiit of the clouds i*» caleiili^ 
tc<l to be two miles luid a lialf. Their ske is like- 
wLse very diflerent. *Some hai, e been found occupy- 
ing an extent of twenty sipinn* miles, uud tlicnr 
tliickness, in some aises, has lieeo ascertained, by 
travellers, who liave awcndetl motimuins. to l»e a j 
diousand feet: otliers are very tliin, and of small di 
m elisions. 

The natural history of clouds, not as resperta th#iir 1 
chemicid sirnctinv, but their forms, their np 
to mtteonilo'iy, and a ki]owle<lge t»f the 
has l)een well treated by Lucas llowiird, iii L. . , .,,,y 
on Clmuls. lie distributees clotids into tliree e^«eii* 1 

tiaily difterent formations. Thest* funivaUons are I. 

Cirrwif coasisting of fibres which diverge in all direc- 
tions. See tliisrepres*'iited in rhite XV, Pi|T, \^ ^^ 
Cnmuhf^ , votnex ami coni^ ' Fi in, 

tTeiise fn »ni a horiiMa i Uil ht - 1 . oC 

I'latc aV' , 3. Siralu4, layci^ ^ ,, . -^-"-*<*i, » *J4*ueo. 
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ted ami hori»<iijttiL See N* 3. of PIftt© XV. Of 
titese formations Uit're ore LritennftUale an J com- 
|iuujHi motUfinatioiis, naineiy, Virm-cumnliis, sumll, 
wfU-defiuetl masst'i*, iu close arrajiij^pm out (Plate XV. 
N** 4,)— CVr?-o-Wr(if«j, horizoiiUd uiussei*, Wut down- 
ward op uiiduhitt'il, lujd jst'paratt* or m g^roup^i (IMatii 
XV. N" 5.) — i'umttlo-giratus ^i}r hvaiii t:LLjil, tJie cirro- 
stratuii !>Jeid(*4l wttJi tJiccuinuiu^jaiid pilher {ippdiriiij^ 
uiteriuixed with tlie heap«i i>f tlie iatUir^orsiiperiKldiiiK 
u wid*'-*{)read. struL'ture lo its Ijiise. (Platje W\ N" 
ti.) — Ctimuh-eirrti-stratuv, or Nimbus ^ i\m mm-cloudt 
a c'loijd or system of clouds from which rain h failing, 
above wKjcU tlie ctrnis iprtvids, while Uie citiiiiilad 
enters it IfitemlLy iiml from ticnenth (Plate XV. Nos. 
7 and 8.) — The Faii-Chud, resting ap|iareiitly ou 
the surfecc of the ground (Plate XV, N" D). 

Tim clouda are generally nssijErned to Uirpe at- 
uiospherical regiousj die upper, tliti midldli:^^ luid tli*i 
lower one, towtiicha foiirtli, tlie lowest, may Im* add- 
ed. In the upper region, Uie atmos^phere Is m sudi 
a state, tiuit il can receive juid sustain aqueous raat- 
Ut dLssotvetl into iU inte^nuit parts. Tim state of 
tlie atmosphere eorre^ponds lo tlie lii|»:hest state of 
lije barometer. To this regrion helougs the eirrug, 
wlijcll hfu the least deni^ity, but Ihe greatest heigfht, 
■od varietT of «luipe mid ilireelioa. it \a the £r!»t m- 
dicalion of serene and settled weatiier, mid first sJiows 
H«elf in a tew fibres^ spreading tli rough the atmo^ 
phere. These fibr^ by degrees uicre^se m lengtlj, 
mid neiv fihnt^s attadi tliemselves Uy tlie sidej. The 
dunitioa of the cirrtu Li uncertam, from a few min- 
utes to sevemi hours. It lasts longer^ if it ap|ieftrs 
lilone, luid at a great lieight ; a shorter tunej if it 
foniLS in tiie neigldxturhoocl of oilier clouds. 'I1ie 
middle region is the seat otcumutut^ whidi is gener- 
ally the nio:it eomleiised, axid moves with tlie stjeum 
af air nearest to the eartli. This region can receive 
uiiicli humidity, but not in jverfift solution, 'ihe 
hiunidity becomes collected^ and shows it!ielf in mas- 
ses risiiig coaieaMy^ and resting on the third r(*gir)n. 
The appearunee, increase, and di^pjieamiice ot the 
eftmuim, iu line weatJier, lire often periodical, uiuX 
correspondent k> tiie degree of heat. C.eneraliy, it 
fonas a few hom"s after sunrise » attains its highest 
degree in the hoitest hours of the alleruoon, nnd de^ 
creases and vnnLshes at snn^ieL Great uiasseij of 
MMMiAif, during high winds, iu the qimrter of tlie 
heaveos towjmls which tlie wind hbws, indicate ap- 
prom'hing calm luid min. If the cumuitu di*eH not 
disAppeuFj hut rises, a thynder-stonn is to be expect- 
chI tluring the night. If tlie upper region, witlv its 
drying power, predominates, llie upper quarts of the 
cmnuluM bei:ome cwtub, But^ if tlie lower region 
])reduminiites (into which tlie deii>e>t vapours are 
attracteci ami dbsolveil into drops), the bosLs of the 
cmnuius sinks, and tlie cloud bet^niues stratus^ which 
i^ of mmlenite density, nnd its lower sLU*l"iu-e r#-Ms 
generally upon tlie I'arth or the water. Tiiis is the 
pru'per evening eloiiil, mid apjjcars first towards siui- 
set. To tills belong als<* those creeping ^^K^* which, 
iu calm eveJiingSj ascend from tlie viUTeys, and eJt- 
lend tliemsL'lve'* in undulatuig nuisses. The »iratu9 
remains quiet, and aixiinmlates layers, till at last it 
tlilUasrain. This phenomenon^ — tlie dissolution of 
4'lotids into rain^is calle^i ninifmi. Tb. Pointer has 
followed If owarti ui his iinestifi^itions respetling the 
clouds, and tloethCiH il*<s (Jennan poet, has made an 
npphcation of this theory in liis work entitletJ Zur 
jStUunoiMsefuchaft , vol. i. 

CLOUD, 8t * a channingly situated village, two 
leagues east from Paris, in tne department ot Seine- 
auitoise, with a myal castle and umgniftcent p;arden, 
wliidi were mw^li embellished by Napoleon, Un 
tlie 7 til of Septeml^^r, and some tbya fotlowing, j^r- 
bajis a sixth part of tlie poouhvtion of Paris is assero- 



hU-d here, full of gayety, atteuding the fair, which 
aflbrtJs a tjtriking picinre of a cerfiiin chiss uf tJie 
Fn iich pecq^h". As the residence tiftlie nioniirch of 
Fnince, iSt Cloud is historically interestuig. Many 
events in the civil thsturbjmces of that country are 
cx>iuie<tett with tliis pliicc. Here Henry HI. was 
murdereil by Clement, Aug. 2, 158:1 ; and, in mrxletti 
times, it has been rendered fiunous by tJie revolution 
of the 18tli of Brmnaire, which destroyed tlie direc- 
tory, niid establislied tlie cunsnhir government. Na- 
poleon cliose St Cloud for his resideuee; hnice the 
expression, cabinet uf St Clmtd. Under tJie former 
goverinntiiit, the phrtise was cnhinH of f'ersaulet. Of 
cuhituft fif the Tuiienes. In iHl-i, St Cloud was be- 
sieged, Mardi 31, by tlie von-gnanJ of the army of 
the allies under Longeron. April 7, the head-ipair- 
tera of tlie allied armies were tJiere, and remained 
there luitil Jmie 3. In 1815, Blucber Imd his hetid- 
tjiiurters at St Clom! ; mid here also w^as concludetl 
tlie military convention (July 3, 1H15). by whtdi 
I'aris fell a set^ond time into the hiuids of tlie allies. 
Bigiion, Gnilleniinot and count Bonih acted on tile 
part of France, general Muffling (tlie same who was, 
in 182;9, a mediator between Knssia ami Turkey^ at 
tJonstanttnople, sent tliere by the king of Prussia) for 
Pnissia, colonel Hervey for liritaiii. The dultiou^ 
seiLse of several points determined in tlie convention 
afterwards occasioned mutual n^prtmehes. 

C LU V E. The clove Is tl le um^x paniled flower-had 
of an East Irniinn tree {eurtfnphUluM arvmativits), 
somewhat resemhluig tlie laurel in its height, uml in 
tlie shape of its leaves. I'he leaves are in jmirs, ob- 
long, large, sj^»ear-sliaped , und of a bright-green 
etilour, ihe flowers grow in clusters, wliidi ter- 
minate the brandies, aotl liave tlie ciilyit dividetl hito 
four small and poiiiteill segments. The jietiils are 
sniidl, njunded,and of a hluisJi colour ; mid the seed 
is an oval beny. In the iMoluci^i blands, where the 
mising of tlilierent spices was fonuerly carried on by 
tJie Dutch colonist!) to great extent, the culture of 
the clove-iree was a very uufiortant pursuit. It lias 
even been asserted, tliut, in order to si^'ure a lucra- 
tive branch of comrocrtte in tliis article to themsidves. 
tliey destroyed all the trees grownig in otJier isl&iulsj 
and confined tlie proimgation of them to tlmt of Ter- 
iiate. lint it appears Uiat, in 1770 and 1775f, both 
clove and n*itnieg-trei»s were tninspliyitcd from tlie 
Molnctifts into tlie islands of France and BourlMai, 
aod subsequently into some of the coi<Miic:!« of South 
America, where they liave since l»een cultivated 
wiili great sncci^ss. At a certJiin season of the year, 
tlie clove-tree protluces a vast profu*iiou <if flowers, 
W hen these have attained thelengtli ofalKJUtluilfan 
inch, the four jH>ints of tlie calyx being prtjuiinent 
and liaving, in the mldtlle of tiiem, the leaves of the 
\n'Ux{s. folded over each other, and Ibraiing a small 
iicud aljout the size of a pea, they lire in a fit state to 
be p^theretl. This o|>emtion is performed l>etwixt 
tlie months of October and Februury, jiartly hy tlie 
luuxl, iKirily by hmiks. and partly by beating the 
trees with hanil>oos. The cloves are either received 
on clotlis spreiid l^ineatli the trees, or are sufiere*! to 
£lI1 on the groiuKl, tlie herbage liaving lieeii previ- 
ously cut mid swept fur that purpose, i Ley are 
sulr^quently dried by exjxisore for a while to tlie 
smoke of wt*ml (ires, afterwartls to the rays of the 
sun. When first gatheretl, they are of a retldish- 
colour, hut, by <lrying, tliey a^unie a deep-brown 
cast. This spice yields a very fragrant odour, and 
has a hitterisli, pungeiitj mid witmi taste. It ia 
sometimes employed as a hot antl stimulating medi- 
cine, but is mopi frequently useil in culinary prej^ar- 
ations. When fresh giitlieretl, cloves will yield, on 
pre>siut', a fragrant, Qiick, mul redtlisli oil ; and, by 
distilhUion, aUiupid essenikd od. UU of cloveit ia 
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n-^cil hy nmny piM-sonn, thoiigli very iniproperly, for 
curing die iotiUi-ache ; siiice, from its piiii|f€'iit qiia- 
llLy, It b apt to corrode tJie giuiis and iiyurv tht 
admient teeth. When tlje tofiih is «irioa% and 
xviU admit of it, a brciised clave is much to he pre- 
ferred. 

CLOVE BARK, or CILILAWAN BAKK 
{eoriex iauri culilateun] is funiislied hy & ti%« of Uia 
Mo Lucca blands. It is in i>i*H."ts more or less long, 
jdmiist flat, tlik-k, fibrous, covi^red with a wJiitc epi- 
lieniiiii, iif sl mddish'jeliuvr iii^idF^ of a nutmeg aiid 
clove 4x]our, nivl of uu aromatic and stuirp last«. It 
is one of tlie substitutes {iir ciuuaaioni, but uiH. raui'Ij 
used* We find aLso, in commerce^ under tlie uame 
of dQve barkt auotJier bark famished by tlie myrius 
caryophiiiuta (tjii»). It ii* in sticks two feet long, 
foniifd of several pieces of vtry tliiii and hanl bork^ 
rtiUed tip one over the otlier, of a lieep brown colour^ 
of n taikte siudJar to that of eloves. II poissesses the 
same pniperties as tlie toniier ijark^^and maybe coti- 
Htdered uj u subsiitnle for tJiem. 

CLUVEIl (trif&iium). Ihe clovers are a very 
numcfCHis family. .Some b ttanisUt reckon no less 
than tilty-five sjH^des bt'lon^iig to the genus of whieh 
cultivated clovers are varieties. The follow in jf nre 
most Uijeil:— L Pratmse, or oomnton re^l clover. 
*fht!> is a bieiniial^ and sofiietfroes, especially tin 
cliidky S4jils, a triennial pljuit. This h the kiiid 
mo?it commonly cnltivated, hs it y:el(ls a larger pni- 
dsjct than any of the oilier soi^s* The mjiI liest 
adapted for clover is a deep, sandy loam, which is 
fiivourable to lijn loug tap-root^ ; but it will crow iu 
any sioil not too moi^. So cougeuial is calcarioni 
matter to cbver, that tlie mere Jitrevving of lime on 
some soils will call into action clover-seetls^ vrhU'hJt 
would appeiir, hasc lain donuiuit for aj^es. It is a 
iiecommendation of this griis'i, tJiat it h adapted to a 
soil i!.nitaliie to scarcely any oUier kind of gross — to 
land which is thnjr, lights stukly, or coni[XjS4xl mostly 
of gruvel. Clover^eeti should W sow€<l in ihe 
spring, except in cliuifiies where tliere arv no severe 
whiter frostii. The yo^ng |dant^ which conu: up in 
autumn camiot l»ear tlie frost bo well as those 
whicii liave had a whole smnnier to bring them to 
maturity. Spring wheat Is a very good crop with 
which to sow clover and other grasi»-seed. It is re- 
commended to sow the gnun^eed, and plough or 
ttarrow it in yviih the whiSt* If it be scattered on 
Uie Jiurfttce witfiout being well covered, a pajl ik^es 
not vegetate, 4iiid Llmt which does will U" liabie to 
n ij nry from d ix>ugli t. C 1 over-seed may als^i l>e sown 
ui die spring on winter grain, and luirrowt^ in. 
European wnters agree with American cultivators, 
Uiat tlip liarrowlng will do no damage, but will be 
of seMTvic^ to the grain. The author of a valuable 
work, enlitletl a Treatise ou Agriculture, lately pul^ 
llshetl in America, directs ten or twelve ponrhis of do- 
vtT-seed to be sown on an acre, if tlie soil Ije ricb, 
iti»d double tliat ipitmtity if it be pcMir, llecondpnins 
tlie practice of mixing tlie seeds of tiniotliy, rye, 
grans, Ike, witJi tliat of clover, " becatise tliest^ gniv 
Bcs neither rise nor ripcji at the same time." An- 
other practice, equally \»d (according to iliis writer), 
** is Uut of Hawing clover-seeti on winter grain be- 
forw tlie earth Iuls acijuired atemj->erature favourable 
to vegetaticjn , and when tliere can lie no doubt but 
that two-thinls of the steeds will peri'^h." Clover- 
need of a l>iight yellow, witli a gctodtjuantity of pur- 
ple and brriwiM-olonrtHl seed aiiKUigst it, w'hich 
ihows its maturity, sliould lie preferretL W hen per- 
fcptly r*pe antl well gathen-d. its power of vegetation 
will continne for four or five years. Two s**rts of nia 
chines are ilen'riU-d in the rrunsactions of tlie New 
York Agricultural Society tor guUiering clover-seed. 
One uf Uiese miichmea consists of an open box about 



four feet sijuare at the bottom, and about tliree fe^J 
in height on three side^t ; ti> the fore part, which in 
open, fnigers nre fixetl, alMJiit tJiree feet in letigtll^ 
and ^ nt*ar as to l>reak olf tlie head^ from the clover^ 
stocks between them, which are tlirown back as thel 
box advances. The box is fixetl on an nxle-treevj 
supported hy small wheels, witli handles fixtil to tliei 
hinder part, by whicti tltc driver, while nmiuipring thtfi 
liorse, raises or depresses tlie fingers of the uincJiine^ f 
so as to take off tlie heads of tlie grass. The othep^ 
macliine I'^alled a cradle^ is made of nn onk buardi 
about eighteen inches hi length and ten in brea iLtuT 
Tile tore |mrt of it, to tlie lengtli of nine iuclies, 
sawed into fingers ; a liandle is inserted behind, iii» j 
clined towarc^ tiieju, and a cloth put rotind th«r] 
bock part of tlie IxJaixl, wliich is cut scmuevrhat rirvl 
cuLir and raised on the fiandle ; tliis collects the] 
heads or tops of Uie grass, and prevents them from^ 
scattering as they are struck of by the cmdle, wfaidl J 
may be made of diftereut siies. — being onallfir ia^ 
propfirtion for women and childifn, who, by i 
of it, may likewi5e collect large (|nrintitie«. 

S?. Trifolium repf^u, or white clover. This abol 
tlirive* Ijest in bght lainl When sown by itself, ifef 
rarely grows tall enoui^i to be well cut with »T 
sitlie. ^Vhen mixed with timcjthy or greeji gir 
{poa pirfdi^)y it makes excellent hay. Clover 
quires much attention to make it into hay. It 
stalks are so succnlejit, tliat the leaves, which aret 
best part, are apt to crumble luid waste away before^ 
tlie hay is well tbied. It has, therefore, been re-^ 
rommeikh d to cart it to the mow or tlie stacJc*' 
Ix'fore tlie stalks mre dry, and cither to put it up { 
with alternate layers of hay and straw, or to s^t it i 
at the rate of from hal f a ba^hel to a whole bushel per j 
Ion, (ireen clover is ^ood for swine. The laie juJge 1 
Peters, of Pennsylvania, oliserved, ** In i^ummer, mf-i 
bogs chiefly run on clover. Swine feeding on ci 
ill the fields will thrive wonderfully, when 
(ctmAiied or not) fet.1 ou cut clover wilt hdi awmy." 
{Mem. Fe^nn. Agr. Soe. vol. ii. p. 33.) 

CLOVia, kiuff of the Franks, bom 165, J 
e<t his fatlier cliilderic in tlie year 481, as 
ijf tlic warlike it\he of SaiiiiJi Franks, who 
bited a barren country between the sea am 
Scheldt. This tribe at a former period^ had 
incursions into the neighlHiurLiig tenitorieSj ^ 
were driven back into Uieir forests ami monii^ 
Clmis, therefore, united with Hagnaeaire, kinif^ 
Cambniy, and declared war upou zSyugrius (91m oT \ 
Aetius), the llomaii governor at Soissons. The lio- 
nians were entirely routnl near Soissons, in 486L 
Syagrins Red to Toidonse, to the court of Alaric, 
king of llie (Joihs, whose co^i-ardly councillors deJi- 
veretl him up to Clovis, by wiiom he was put to 
death. Soistrtms now became the capital of the iiev 
kingdom of the Salian Franks. Tlie uucultiTated 
Clovis go\erntHj his new subjects with wi^oiii and • 
moderation ; lie was particitlarly desinkus to obtain 
the good-will of the clergy. All the cities in BHgia J 
Secjiftdtt submitted to him. Paris jiekled to the vic- 
tor in 41VX and, in 507, was selected fur tlie capitiil 
of his kingilom. In order to obtain anbtance in 
witlisUiufUug tlie powexfiil Vlsigotlii In Gaul, Clovis 
married Cloti It k, niece of tinndebald, kiM|f ofUti^ 
gnndy. Thfs |iriiw^e-ss. who bid Wen eilucated in thm \ 
Catholic faitl I, was desirous tluit her liu>Uind. aUo, 
should embrace it. Her efllirts wer till, 

on an occasion wlien he was hani pre^ 1 it!e 

against the Allemaiini, near Zulpicli (li" 
calleil on the Ciotf of Clotilda and tlie ( . 
Victory dec I nnnl in his fiivour ; tuid the piiii ui uie 
territoi7 of the .MUMuunni lying on tlie Upper Rhin^ 
submittiHl io the king of Uie Fniiks. The fict(jr*a j 
conver»iuQ wa» now an eaty natter for the eloi^iieui 
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St Rfralgius, art^ibishop uf RlieSm**, Clovls was so- 
lemnly lm|)lisecl at llheims, Deceuibpr 25, 490, witli 
seveml Uiousand Franks, men and women. St He- 
Hiigius, at the same time, anointed liim. TJie cJLies 
of Arnjorica (Bretagne) tlien siihmttted to liis*iceptre 
in 497, There now reminned in Gaul only two in- 
depeiidrnt powtTB be^ides the Franks, vbL, tlie 
Jiiipgundians find VisisfoLli*. The fontier had two 
kings, r.mh^giM'le and iiujidehaJd. Clovis miide nn 
:iltack upon Uie latter, wirose territories exteiidc-d 
fmm tlif^ \'onges to the Alps and the !iea-c'cja!?t 
iif Marseilles. Gundelioidj deserted by tlie failh- 
iem Guilegisele, wiy* routed near DiJMi, crjmjitl- 
ImI to syrrender Lyons and Vienne to Uie virtnnuu- 
Clovis, and to Hee to Aviffnon, where he f oncluded 
u jL^eaee. Clovi** returom home headed with spoils, 
iiuudebald atlenvanis violateii the tretity ; hut Clo- 
vis, rearing the (Jotlis^ eiitt^red into a new alliance 
witli him. lIo§tilitiei» m>uii broke out between Alaric 
king of the (ioilis, and ClovL«?. In the Imttle near 
Foietiers, l>etween the rivers \'oniie and Cloue're, tlie 
latter ^nineil a complete victory, slaying his enemy 
Witlihis uuii luiiid, and c-ot*quered Acjuitania. AHer 
this <5cniipiest, Clovii^ received the honour of the con- 
ftuklnp from the emperor Aaa^tasius* The king; of 
the Franks, havhig Im head tidorncd with b dimfem, 
appeared in the ctinrcli of St Martin of Tours, clad 
la Ihe tunic and purple robe, and was »u luted by the 
people as con^sul and Augu^itus. He stieiigliietied 
im authmritf , while lie tarnished hba |>^lory, by mur- 
ders, and cruelties. lledietlNov. s?*i, 311, having 
reigned tiiirty years* Mis four sons divided Ins do- 
minious lie t ween them. Twenty-five years kter, the 
kiiigiiliom of BurjBxnidy caiue mider tlie power of the 
I'runkH, tlie ( Jstro|j;oth'^ were obiiged to yield to tliem 
Aries uJid MariseilleiSf and Justinian cmicedetl to 
them tlie sovereignty of Gaul. In the lost year of 
bin reign, Ciovis lu»d allied a e«>uncil at Orleans, 
iVoiu w'liiich ares dated the peculiar privilegeji clfiitned 
by the kings of France in opposition to the pope. 

CLUB ; a society which meetti on certain limef«t &t 
certain places, for various purposes ; tor instance, 
chess clubs, racing cIuIm, &c. The political clubs 
originated iu Englaml, and thence passed to France 
and to other countries. They were prohibited hy a 
law of die German empire, made in 17113. The 
French cIoIm, during tlie revolution, must Ix? coii- 
sidereijas its foctis. An acciinile acquiiiiitiuice with 
their history is indispensable for the understanding of 
a great jMirt of the revolution. Tliey were connec Led 
and regularly organised, and tlielr re^bitions were 
publisheil. In the iiitnytenes:» of tlieir ramification 
throughout tlie country, they resembled tlie corre- 
sponding coimaittees in the American colonies before 
tlie American revolution. These French clubs de- 
stroyed ilie constitution of 1795. They were after- 
wards prohibited. See Jacohia mid France. 

CLCE of a sail (in French, p«n/i/) is tlie lower coi^ 
tier ; and hence duegamets {carfrufspfjini, Fr;) are 
a s^irt of Uifkles fastened to the clues of the mainsail 
ajid tbrei^il, to ims^ tliem up to the yard, whicii is 
usually lennetl ctuemg-up the sails. Q vermes are 
used Ibr tiie same purpose as clue-f;iimeLs, only iliat 
tJie latter ore confineti to the esourses, whilst the clue- 
lines are common to all the isqnar&'S&ils. 

CLUNY; a town of FramT, in the Saone-aiMi- 
Loirei lying between two monntJiins, on the Grone ; 
nine miles N.W. Macon, twenty-one miles S, Cha- 
lons^ur-Saone ; population 3400. Here waa a Bene- 
dictine abbey, founded by William, dokeof AquilBine, 
nt one time Uie most celebrated in Fniace, Its fund*; 
were vast, ami its eibficeslmd tiie appearance of a weJl 
built city. The clnuirii h one of the largest in France. 
Tiie tott^i contains three parislies. See Abetard. 

CLYDE (anciently Gtota); a large and beautiful 



Hver in Scotlansl, which risee amid the mountains and 
wastes that sepamte Lanarkshire from the counties of 
Peebles and Dumfries, posses by Lanark, Hamilton, 
Glasgow, Renfrew, Dumharton, Greenock, &c.» and 
forms finally an extensive estuary or firtli before it 
enters the Irish st*, at the southern extremity of the 
island of Bote. From its source to Bote its length is 
111 unit one hundred miles, though in a direct line the 
Ji^unire is much shorter. Its principal trihutaries are 
tbc Douglas water, the Mouse, the Netimn, the 
Avon, Uie Calder, the North Calder, the Kelvm, the 
\rhite and Black Cnrt» and tlie Leven» Near La- 
nark, it has three celebrated falls— tlie iipr>enuost, 
lionnitou Linn, a cascade of libiait thirty feet; the 
next, Cora Lum, where Uie water takes three distinct 
leaps, each about as high as Bomiiton ; aud tJie low- 
est, Stoitebyres, which, like Cora, lias tlirt»e distinct 
IbI Is, measuring altogether about seventy feet. £)tone- 
byres falls are two miles below Lanark ; tlte otliers are 
siiuati*il about die same distance above that town. 
The Clyde becomes navigable at Glasgow, and is the 
must vubiable river in Scotland for commerce, See 

CLYMER, George, one of the signers of tfie 
American declar»tion of iiHlepeiidence, was Iwni in 
Philadelphia in 1730, of a rt'spectablc fiimily. His 
father emigrated from Bristol. The death of 
his parents left George an orpliaii at tiie age of 
seven years ; hot he was well taken care of by his 
uncle, William Coleinan, who bequeatlieil to him the 
principal part of his fortune. After the completion 
of lib studies, yoiuig Clyuier entered into his imcle's 
counting liouse, though his inclination for cultivating 
his luinil was moeli greater tfian Jor mercantile pur- 
suits. "^Vhen discontent had bet*n excited in the 
colonies by tlie arbitrary acts of the Britisli parlta^ 
meat, he was among the first in Fennsylvania tt) raise 
iiis voice in op^>osition, ai*d was named by a meeting 
held in Philadelphia, t>ct. 16, 1773, chairman of a 
cominittee ajipointed to demand of tlie commissioners 
for selling the tt^a which hail been imported into 
Ameriai, on areoimt of the East India company, 
their resignation of tlie office. The demand was 
coiapli*-d with. Mr Clymer was after^vartls chosen 
a inemljer of the council of safety, when tlie increas- 
ing troubles rt'odered sucii a liody necessary. In 
July, I77i). be was chosen, together with doctor 
B*»njamin Ruah, James Wilson, (ieorge Hoss, and 
George Taylor, esquires, to supply Llie vacancy in 
congress omisioned by the resignation of the mejn- 
bers of the Pennsylvania ilelegation, who bad refused 
their as5ient to the decliiration of independence. The 
new members were not present when the instrument 
was agreeii uj>on, biit tJiey all atiixed to it their sig- 
natures. In tlie auinmn of 1777, his house in Ches* 
ter coonty, in which his family resided, was plundered 
by a bond of British soldiers, his proj^rly greatly 
datnaffed^ and his wife mid chihin^n constrained to fly 
for safety. In the yeur 1780, Mr Clymer was a inem- 
U'r of an association which matle an offer to congress 
of establishing a liank for die sole purpose of facili- 
tating the transportation of a supply ot 3,000,000 of 
rations and 300 hogsheads of nim to the army, which 
was on the point of ilisljaading^ in consequence of Its 
distressed ccindilion. Congress received the offer, 
iind pletlgetl the fiiithof the Unite*! States to the sub- 
scribers to tJie Imnk for dieir full indeainity, aiwi 
deposited in it, as well tor tlmt purpose as in 
support of its crwht, hills for £l50/)00 sterling, 
oil the American mJiiLsters in Kurope. Mr Cly- 
mer was one of the gentlemen selected to preside 
over tlie iiisiitution, tlie good effects of which were 
long feit. In Nov, 1780, Mr Clymer was again 
elected to congr€»ss, and stnmgly advocated mere 
the esiahli^unent of a national bank. In the autumn of 
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1784, durinpf wlik h fcar party spirit Imil mgt'd wirii 

f^reat viutoiict* in rfiiiisylvimiu, Im wa** i4e<:t4Hl to tlie 
fgislatur*^ ul' tJuit dilate, l<* assist in opimsiiiif ilie citti- 
Mttiuiionaiists^ who were so tennetl iii iions4'f[iJeiire of 
tlieir iiptioliJmj? lite okl constituUon, wliict* wa.s Just- 
ly tlet'ineiJ JerKtient. I'euiisylviinm h gTfatly iiklebt- 
(h1 to liLi e^tcriimis fi>r Llic* uniclionUHJu of \wt peital 
rode, wJikii liiul previ<»usly bt'tii of so siiuguiiiary a 
iiutiire as to produci- t^xtreme iiiid almost iiiiiv*u^ 
discontent. Mr Clynifr was fdM> a jneinl>er of die 
eonventioa width fraiBt'd the (jrebent constitution of 
Llic feik*ral govenmieiil, and ^us elected to the fii*st 
ttongress wliioli tuft wWn it iMis aljout ki Ix' conricil! 
into opentlion. After SHrvinfj thmii^LtuLjt lIh' term, 
fie declineiJ a rtM?le<-lJon. In 1781, a hUl Imviiig 
be«n passed in coii^r**ss, imposing a dniy on spirits 
distilled within the I'nitcil States, he was pii:ced at 
tlie heJid of tin* exeii»e tiepailment , in tlie stiile of 
rennsylvanin. In the year 17i)0, he was apijointtxl, 
together witii colonel Hawkins nnd i-olonel Pickf ns^ 
to negotiflte a treaty witJi tJie Cherokee luul Creek 
lodiaxLS of Georgia. He sybseqnently became tlie 
first president of Uie Pliiladelplmi bank, ivnd of the 
acailemy of arts. He died, Jan. 23, 1*^13, in the se- 
venty-fourtJi year of his age, at Morrijsviile, Bucks 
coimty, Peinib.yh'ania. 

CLYTEMNKS'l'RA ; dfiiu^hter of king Tyndarus 
and Leda, and twiii-sister of Helen. Slie Ixjre Iut 
limband, Agnniennion, two daughters, Iphigenia nnd 
Eltftra, Gnclone sonj Orestes, During the »li*ence 
of Agamemnon, in tJie war against Troy, jJte be- 
stowed her favours on /Egisthus, and, in connexion 
will* him, mtiidered Agniiiemnon on Ids retam from 
I'roy, and» together witli her paramour^ govenied 
Myeene lor seven years. Oresteii killed tJitia Ixjth. 
See Jgamemnuti and Orestes. 

C Nil) US, or GNIDUS ; a town in C aria, a province 
of AiJa Miiior, and a favourite ph*ce with ^'(niis, who 
was, Uierefore, sumameJ tlie (JniiUan goddets. She 
bad tliere tliree temples. The finit, proljubly, erect- 
ed by tlie Lareda?moniflJi Doriiuis, wns titled tJie 
tcm pie o f f 'en m Dork, The second was coi i s<x'niU^l 
to her under the name of f'enus s^crttn Tlw third, 
cjdletl the temphi of the Gnidiau femts, anil, by ihr 
UiluibitaotSj tlie temple of rtma iLttpltra, coutjiiiied 
Praxiteleft* marble statue of die gotide&s, one of tiie 
niastirpieces of art. This was aftenvanb reniovt^ 
to Constantinople, where it periled m a couflagia- 
lion in Uti L 

COACIL The coach is distingnishetl from otlier 
vehJclei chiefly lls heing a covertni Ixix, limip on 
leatliers. In the most ancient Limes, kings atu] pnnces 
had perlicijlar vehicles which tliey ost-d on stjleinn 
occasions, hut tliese were not coviTed. He find in 
the Bible, that sncli carriugeis were ni»e<l in I^gypt in 
liie time of Joseph. Covered wagons also ap|H'ar 
to be of grtat aotiqiiity ; for, even Ln Moses' time, 
Budi wagojis were useil for Ciirrying load]*, and tlie 
wandering ^cylbians are j-aid to Jjave had wiigons 
covered] witli leatlier, to protect tbem irom tlie 
weather: so, bkewise, had tJie Spurtans, who cntled 
these carrisLges Jkmmt/tron. The seat of tlie coikIi- 
man is idso a very ancient invention of Oxylus, an 
iEtolian who took possession of the kingdom of Elijs 
I lOQ yi-ars B. C, The Romans had boUi open and 
covered tarriuges, tlie latter hiding used to transport 
lick soldiers and aged peojile. I'he covered car- 
riage^ called carrticti, first menriom^l by Pliny, was 
Invented later, it wa«i adorned with ivory ^ brostij 
and, lioally, witli gold and silver, and nsei) only to 
ixjnvey magistrates^ and distlngnished iudi% idmils of 
both Mxes. Tb» earruco! were drawn by moles. 
Covered earriagoi were Uierefbre kjiown to the an- 
c ients ; but tliey wen* not nnjuaiiited witJi coachi'*'. 
OF airriages siispciidid on IcaUters^ These are &aJd 
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to have been invented in Hungary, aiid their imiae^ 
which, in the language of tliat country, td^ifie^ 
eererf, is also of lliuignriiin origin. Utl»ers d«*riv 
the Crennan nanie of Uie coach, KvUehe, frtu 
(iittsehe^ which signifii'd, formerly, a led ; or 
KiUre or Kntsee, coi]>iderlng this as tlie pliice ^ 
die vehicle was invented. Others think that cc 
were inventeti in Fmnce. Charles V. is said to 1 
used such a <*onvepn)ce, when afflicted with 
gout, and to have slept in it, Tlie invention 
coacheii in Hiuignry is saki to liave taken place 
IJ;jT t ^'^t- Issfibella, the wife of Charles VL of Fi 
iii said to have maile her entrance into Paris, in 140{ 
in a covered cJirria«e,su-spendetl on leatliers. As, 
iir-fl, none hut ladies useti tJie>e carriages in Fmn 
they were called, from this eircnmsiance, cA«rrio/# i 
mardls, Cnder Fnnicis I. tlie constructiou of c 
was much impnivetl. Tliey were called 
and tlie oi>enings were furnished with leatJier > 
tains. The first man wlio made uj^e of one of I * 
carriages was Hatmond de Laval, a cavalier of i 
court of Francis L, who wils so large tliat 
f oil Id carry him. His coach, and unit of i 
hruted Diana of Poitiers, dudiess oi Vale 
(q. v.), were made alxnit 1540, and were th<» first i 
riages on springs in Paris ; and, ten years after, t 
weJM? not mon* tlam three sueii vehicles in that 
Under Henry HI. (1574 — 89), the fomtli coach ^ 
introduced. This was kept by a private prrsofi. 
fore that time they were considered as l>elougi 
clusively to the royal femily, or to very disting 
officers, lleniy IV., who h known to 
murdered in a coach , kept but one carriage for 
self and his wife, as appears from b letter, in whii 
tie tells a friend, as an excuse for liis absence, that t 
wife was nsiiig the coach. Tlie niar^ihal ~ 
pierre, in 1399, brought tlie first conch with gli 
windows fitmi Italy intxj France- In lti68, there we 
5iff> ciwiches in Paris, and the numlier went on 
tintially increasing. In (iemiany, the emperors i 
princes iLse(! coaches as early as tlie ^teeutJi centnryJ 
The em[>eror Frederic HI,, for instance, went in oi 
to Fmnktbrt lu N74. In 15'il}, the wife of tJ»e fir 
tor Joachim 1 . of Jlnin<leiibiirg hnd a gildeil 
and twelve others oniiinientiHl w itii crimson, d 
are sniii to have Ixen introduced into Spain in I54d 
and into ^wetleii in the last half of tlie sixteentti < 
tury. 

The oltlest carriages useil by tlte ladies in Fng 
were cnlletl whtriimies. The motlier of kinglticfa 
H,, who acconuxanietl Iiiuiiu his flight (laGf)), rode 1 
a ciirriiige of this sort. But couches, properly 
rfillinl, wert-" first intnKliiceit into Fnglann from tie 
niiiiiy tir France, in 1580, in tlie reifiTi of queen FUa 
lM*tli, and tlie first seen iu public btdonged to Hear ^ 
earl of ArnndeL in I ti(>l , the year before Uie qurra\i 
ch-alh, an act was |iasM^d to jtrevent men &nm i 
in ciiachi's, as being eiieminale ; but tJiey 
common use in London alioiit the year 16C»5, 
years afierwanls, luirkney-co*M:hes were iutrodn 
They were jirohibiteil in l(i35,and, in IGTiT, only i 
Imckney-ccachmen w*ere licensed. The ntiniWr i 
coiiches was increased Ijy degrees, and, In 1770, i 
many as l(X)0 were licensed. Tiie duty on i 
in England, in 1778, the iinml)er then kept 
r^fmy, anwunled to £H7,()CX). The totid dijty \ 
coaches in Fnghiml,h* 1785, was J^154;968 ; iti 8c« 
hind, only £9000. The French invented the 
chaise, the use of which %vas brotiglit into Fji|^ 
hyTnll, the well-known writer on husbandry. 
Switipj'tand, coaches were a rarity as late as 1(1 
Tlie manufticture of elegant cf>aches is a prciuf < 
much weal til and meclmni4ml skill in a place ; n 
dill«Teiit artist* Ijeing eai[*hjyiHj in their ciAUstriMi 
who become ^^iii'ilful only wliea Ihc deitiyyd for i 
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work 13 con^iilprahlc. A vrry large sort of coaches, 
€iill^ omnibus t hs^A Intel jr 4:ome tiilo Uivc, first in PiiKtt, 
jiiid aftiTwarda iii Lojioou aitd elwwlii^rp. They 
serve fts means of comuiiuiication between diflorexit 
parts of a city, atid carry a large niuutier of ims- 
heiigers, &c. Quite rpcpiitiy, a sLti^e-couch lK*j^mi 
lo run from Paris Va Orleaiis, ctniLaiiiiui^ sixty piis- 
seii|jeri. 

COAHUILA Y TEXAS; a state or pmviace of 
Mexico^ bouoJetl E, by Tajiiaiili|ias, S. by New Leon, 
S. W. by Dumiigu, VV . by Chihtjjihua, Its iiorthem 
boundary ajiit exteJit are not well ilefinetL k iii wn- 
tered by the Rio del Tvorte and its brandies. I'he 
chief towm are Montelove£ and Sfiltiilo. 

COAK, Si^P CmL 

COAL ron^iists esst-oiially of carlwnoceoita matter, 
ami, in one variety, the blind conl {9^^ Jntkraciie), 
ihiii k msarly pure ; but, in tiie prrenter niimbii'rof tlie 
vftrietiei of coal.tiiere Ls present a soft, bituiuinous 
matter, wliich coniinunimtes to iliem some peculiar 
pn>[jerties. Those whieli eonyiiu much bitumen are 
iiij^hly inflanunable, and buni with a bright flame ; 
Uiose ill winch the cnrbi>ii predominiites bum less vi- 
vidly. Numen>U!i varieties of coal exist, tliTivin^ 
distinctions partly firona tiieir statt? of acqrejpiUon^ 
but prmcipofly fram the proportions of tlielr bitumen 
nnd carbon. Exeeptrng ihe anthracite, tliey may be 
treated of under the two diviiions of biack coais and 
Itroitm oya/jr. 

The colour of Itrmvn coal^ as its name imports* is 
bniwn : it possesses a ligiK^^^iujs structure, or conjusts 
of earthy particles. The colour of 6/«cJt coal is black, 
not inclinuig to hmwii, and it dues not |K>ssess the 
Btmctiire of wmxl. — Tlub varieties of bra^i n coal are 
the ibllowing: — bitumitunu wood, whkh presents a 
li^eoua texture, luid very seldom any thin^ lUte coo- 
choitbil frm'ture, i«id is wiLliout lustre ; earthy ewti, 
consisting of loose, friable particles ; mmr coal, tlis- 
iiiij^uLsbed by the want of ikrneoua struct ure, by die 
proi>erty of bursting and spUttJng' into anfifular fra^- 
inenLs, when removed from its originid rejwsitory, 
and tlie low degree of lustre upon its imperfect con- 
I'boiilnl fracture ; eummon hrown coal, wbit:h , tliough 
it still Jiliows traces of ligneous textnre, h of a more 
firm consistency than tlie rest of tlie varictie?^, and 
possesses higher ilrgTre^ of liLstre upon its more per- 
fect concbo idal fracture , Some \^rieties of bbuik cowl 
immediately join tlio^ of brown coal. They are, piich 
fwU of a velvet-bljick coloyr, or, generally iiichning 
to bfowiij strtuig lustre, and presentino^, in every di- 
rection, a large and i^erfect conchoidal fmeture ; slate 
c*ml, possessing a more or less coarse, slaty structure, 
which, liowever, set*ms to be ratJiera kind of lamellar 
comjxisition than real fracture ; foliatetl coal, resem- 
bling it, only the lamuiTG um thinner ; and coarse coal 
in like raanucr, only the component particles are 
smaller, and npproacJi to a gnuiular appearance ; 
tHinnet amf, without visible composition, and having 
a flat, conch oklnl fracture in every direction, with 
but little lustre, by which it Is distinffuihlied ti^om pitch 
eauL, All thc^ kintls are joined oy numeroiLs tnui- 
sitfons, so tliat it oflen iM^come^ doubtful to whicJi uf 
them we should ascribe certain s[>ei'iraens, tliongh 
tlicy imdoubtevHy aR» memljers of tliis species. 

As the prei'wling varieiies of coal consist of vario* 
ble jirtjportions of bitumen and carbon, tliey, of 
course, must vary in their inflimimabilily. Several 
varieties Ijecome soft, and others coke, when kindlet), 
or, inotlier wools, allow of the separation of the bi- 
ttimtnnuH from the carbonaceous part. We pen'eive 
this jw/ptinitiou in its combustion in a common fire ; 
die ctmU wht'n kindletJ, swelling and stiftening, ex^ 
haliniT a kind of bitumen, and h jniiiig witli smoke 
and light ; wliik*, after a certain prTiml, Uiese api^^ar* 
imcc& ceu^c^ and it bums only wiLli a red hght. The 



Beparation is elFeefed more completely by the nppll* 
cation of hmt in close vessels : tlie bitumen is nielteil 
out, and tliere is disengaged ammonia, i^rtly in tiie 
state of carbonate witli empyremaatic oil, and the 
coal ens (a variety of carburettiHl hyilrogen), often 
mtxed with earlKuiic acid and sulphuretted nytlrogen, 
the carbtmaceouii matter Wing, in a great measure, 
left;, fonning coke. 

The decomp<7sition of coal is carrie»l on, on a large 
scale, with a view to collecrt the ]>r(HliictJi; tfie gas 
l>eiiig used to alford an artifijcMul light, winch Ls clear, 
stefidy, easily regulated, and econouiie^l ; the bitumi- 
nous matter, or miiieml tar, l>etng applied to tlie 
uses for which vegetnbte Lir and pitch are employeil, 
and die eokc'd coat l>eing u>ed in ttie smelting of me- 
tallic ores, and for various otlier piiri»oses, wliere an 
elevated and steady temjieratiire is needed. 

Coal, exchiding andiradtc, lias been supposed to 
be of vegplahle origin. There is a remarkable gra- 
duation from bit uininated wood to perfi'Ct coal. In 
suiue varieties, die slructure,, and even the ncmains, 
of plmits are ap[)arent^ and its chemical compositioo 
agrees with tliat of vegetiible matter. It is diJlkuit 
to detenuiiie, however, in what manner it lias l)een 
forroe*!, or by what operadon?> the vegetable mutter, 
from wiiich it lias origiiMitetl, has been so far nutdifi- 
ed, as to liave a&simied tJie properties mider which it 
exbts. And diere are many geologists who reganl it, 
m common widi atidn-acite, a*} an origuml nmieral 
deposit. 

The varieties cal let! tlate roal./oiialeii coatf coarge 
coaU cannel ami, and piick c&ai, occur chiefly in die 
coal formution ; some varietit^ of pitch coal, also tlie 
moor coal, bituminous wood^ ntld common brown 
cixil, are met witli in die fiKiaatioilS above die clialk, 
the earthy coal, and some Tnrietks of bituminoas 
wooii, and conuuon brown coiil, are often incluiled in 
diluviitl iuul alluvial detritus* The coal seams alter- 
nate with 1j*h1s of sbty clay and common clay, sand- 
stone, limestone, sind, he. They are often associate 
ed wiUi vegelable organic remains, in slaty clay; 
sometimes, also^, with slielb*, and having iron pyrites 
intermixeil with them. Bitiutiinous co^d is so uoi- 
versally dlstrihutetl, diat it is unnecessary to attempt 
the enumerattnn of its localities. 

Tojd, as an inflammable substance, appears to Irnve 
been known lo die ancients, and to die Britoas,l>tN 
Hire die iloniaiis viiiitetl tiiis islaial^ it l>eing foimd so 
frequently in ravines and befis of rivers, of a colour 
ami texture so deciiletlly diflereot from the strata 
which m general accom[jiauy it; but as, at that pe- 
rioil, and for centuries afterwards, die country was 
coveretl widi imnu'nse forests, which supplied abund- 
ance of fuel for evt-ry pur[M>se of lile, tJtere Vfc7is do 
necesisity for usincf crial as fuel. The wurkiiig of 
coal, therefore, only l_M«anie an object of attention 
as pcjpvlalion and eiviliwition aiKu need, when agri- 
culture begiin to be studied, die wr>ods cleare*! away, 
anil the arts of civil life cultivtitetl ; acconliugly we 
find, diat the working of coal in Britain, as an article 
of commerce, is comparatively of mo<lem date, and 
appears to have commenced al)out the end of die l*idi 
ceiltiu7. Ihe first charter giving liberty to di« 
town of Xewtt!stle-upon-Tyne to dig coJil, was gnrnt* 
ed by Menry 1 1 1, anno J 23i> ; it was then denonuiuit- 
ed Sra-Ctw^ ou account of its being sldppetl for places 
at a distance. In die yeij- 1281, the Newcastle 
coal-tmde luad l>ecome so extensive and important 
diat laws were enacteil fiiT its regulation. In Scot- 
land, coals began to be wrought much aiwut die 
same time ; and a charter was granted in the yeuf 
\W I , in favour of die A bljot and convent of Dunfenu- 
line in the county of Fife, giving tlie right of digging 
coqIs Ui the bntis of rittcnrrieC adjoining the con 
vcut. From diis t*eriod the working of coal gratly- 
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ally increased^ though on a very limited acale, un- 
til the begjtuiing of S\e last century , wtien the steani- 
engine was bruu^ii fonvard by NVvvcomen in the 
year 1705, and wus applied to coUieries in the vi- 
citnity of Newcastle about tlit* year 1715. Tim tna- 
chine produced a new era in tlie inlniiig concerns of 
iireSkt Britiun, ond as it were in aiiiiM»tBnt^ put every 
coal-6eld wiihm the grasp of its owner, Colheries 
were opened hi every quarter ; and tlie coal trade 
mpidly extended to an astoabhinr scale. This ex- 
teiL>»ion of tlie Lra*le was greatly aided by James 
Watt, who $o very m«cli Jiuptoved tlje priiicipies ami 
powpr of tlie stctim-eii^iiif, as to render it one oftlie 
most complete and nn>st uM'ful pieces of mechanism. 
To Newcomen and Watt tlie mining interest of Great 
Britain is highly iiklebteil ; to the latter, the empire 
owes Its- great rise and improvement as a manidkctur- 
ing country, 

Tfie coHierict of Great BritaiQ arc noir upon the 
most extensive iicale, and are of the fij^t importance 
to lite kingdom, both as re^i^rding its political and 
eommerciiJ interests ; m much so (J mi it is evident, 
without clieap t:*m\. the nmnufHCtories of Great Brl* 
tain, eoultl not lie lu-ought fon^^ard in competition 
with tho?* of the other nations of the world, where 
munual kljoiir Ls com[Jiinitively very low ; in short, 
the coal mioe* of Creot BritJiin form u physical and 
promineuL point in the political static of the empire. 
The capitals employed in tlie coliierieij, and in Ihe 
s hipping con I let ttni vvi til til em, are iinnieii^, ainoiint- 
ing lo m:ixiy millions, A very considerubte propor- 
tion of the |K>jHilation of die kingdom Is employtAj in 
the mines antlcoal tnide, while liie sliips wliich carry 
coals coB5twiM», are a niir^icry for ihoiisariils of the 
most intrepid seamen which ai-e to ha found in tlie 
world. 

It cannot easily be cstiniated what bs the total pro- 
dtice of coals in Briuiio, but it niti:;!! extend to mapy 
mtlhons of tons ; for it is known that the output of 
coal upon the rivers Tyne and Wear, in the coun- 
CtfSg 01 Northmnherland and Durham, atnunnts to 
thm millions of tons uonually. of which only a ^mall 
qUBJltJiT is n^d in the district , ihe greater part being 
sJiipped coastwise. In tliPJsc two districts alone, it 
is estimated tliat 70,000 i»**opl«* nre employed in tlie 
coal traile, and tliat tlie capitid im edited in the col- 
lieries and shipping is above two millions and a half 
of money. 

The great coal field of Britain, which is composed of 
numerous stilK>rdinatect»al-lields, crosses tli€ islaiwl in 
a diagoiuil diret-lion, tlie south iMmndary line cxtetKl- 
ing from neiir the mouth of tlie ri\cr Huinljcr, ii|Kjn 
the east coast of Kngland, to tlie south part of the 
Bristol clmnnel on tlte west coast; and tlte north 
boundary line extending fr^an the soutli side of the 
river Tay in Scotland, westward by the soutli side 
of the Ochil mountains, to near Dumbortoii, uprjn 
tlte river Clyde ; within these iMmiidary lines Nortli 
antt Sootli Wales are uic bided, 1 his urea is aljout 
£130 miles in length, and^ on an average, altoiit 150 
miles in breadtli. Within tliest* hoiincis all the chief 
coal fields are found upon whkh collieries luive l>e«en 
established in Britain ; and no coal field of any con- 
JM?quenct^ Ims Iseen found, eitlier to tlie in»rtJi or south 
of the lines above menttrtned, excepting some small 
imtches of thin coals of inferior cjuulity, and tlie coal 
Geld of Brora in Sutberlnndslnre, ^^rotland, wbirh is 
far di-ijoiifced from any other coal field. It is calcn- 
lateil tliat many centtirii*s must elapse before the 
present supply of coal in Britain can he exhausted. 
The coal fields of Durham and Northumlj*^rland alone 
are esiimated Ut fymish tlieir pre«»4 nt annual supply 
for more tlian 1 700 years, 

COALITION ; in chemistry the reunion or com- 
hiuuiioii of j^irts which had hefi.r^ been sepamted. | 



In tlte beginning of the French rrvolutiaiiy the 
French authon used this expression, hj wmj of cop- 
tempt, to denoie the confederatiuii of aeveml potren 
against France ; the word a/^iance appearing to ihaa 
perlisps, too noble for the objecL From tLat time 
the wotti has beeji received into diplomatic iaogiMge; 
hut lliere is generally M>me idmof repraaclicciillieel^ 
ed witli the use of it. The diplomatists of tlie i 
tuient of Europe have made tliis disliuctioici ' 
aliianee and i^oaiithrif that the former ia more gene^ 
ral^ the latter is directed against a partj<ndar enemy 
ibr a distinct object. Tlie first coalition against 
France was concluded between Austria and I'nissi* 
for ihe preservation of the constitutioa of Uie Ger- 
man empire, and for checking Che progrctt of the 
FresicJi revolution ^Tth of Feb. 1792.) *l he sefaiate 
peace with Prussia^ concluded at Bale (5th of April, 
17^5,) and the Ime of demarcation fbr the north of 
Gemmny, were the first steps to the dissolutioa of 
ttie German empire. The next coalition is that of 
1793. Genn«iiy declared war {22d of M«rcli)| and 
was afterwanis joined by I'ortugal, Naples, Tustany^ 
and the pope. In addition to tliis^ a imatj of alli- 
ance was concluded at London, ljetwe«?ii Great Brv 
tain and Kussia. 1 he third is tlie triple alliance ea- 
tered into at St. Petersburg, by Russia, Austria, and 
Great Britain {2Eth of ^ept. 1796), at a time wbcn 
several princes of the empire withdrew their troofs. 
This eimliiion wa«i disM>lvedhy the peace of Caapo- 
Fonuio, between Austria and Pianoe, lo wliicli, at 
tlie same time, a general congress Ibr the coodmkm 
of peace with the whole emph^ was appointed ai 
Ra*tadt(9th of Dec. 1797, to April, 17^). The 
negotialif>ns which took place here wet« deekfcd 
null by Austria i for, during tliem, a new *^^Hkm 
(the fo rtti) had been formed bf tween Kuanft, the 
Porte (S3d of Dec, 17!J8) and Britoui. Austria and 
Naples, mlho, were induced to join it. Separate tns- 
tie% of peace dissolved it again, vit. the pea<3a ol 
I.yiievillc with Austria antTtjennany (9th of Feh, 
1801), tliat of Florence with Naples (SSth of Maidl. 
1801) that of Paris with Russia (8th of Oct, laoij, all 
Paris wttli tlie Porte ('Jtli of Oct.), aud of AiBMnt| 
will I Great Britain (25th of March, 180?). Of i 
these states Great Britain first declared wai 
France (IStli of April, 1803), and in April, 1805^ p 

negotiations were begun between Britain, Rm ^ 

Aui'ttria aial Pru^sia^ for another ooalitioii (the iftl^| 
against France. At l^eter^Imrg, the two finit po^^J 
eni coutracte<l to edesct a general confederation oil 
the Eyropeaii states against France, for die restore) 
tion of peace and the political balance, and fbr thaf 
fouiKhitiou of a federative system adapted to 
tlie rights of nation.s. All the powers were to 
invited to join diis confederacy. In the i»ine 
it was partly dissolveil by die peace of 
with Austria (^tUli of Dec. 1B05), and comph 
by the peaceof Paris wiLli Ru^ia(:^h of July, 
Prus^ia, wiiidi till tlien had not Laitenan actiire ] 
thought herself strong enough to encounter i 
single-lianded. The accession of Britain and Rti^l 
Lsia (l>esides the previous junction of Saxony and^^ 
pn.)|jnbly, of otiier iemporiziog catijiiets) producea j 
dif sixth coalition. The i>eace of Tilsit (7th and Slllj 
of July, 1807), put an end to tliis union; and thai 
peace at Viciuiii (l-tlh of Oct., 1809) terminatfvl thai 
Austrian coulilion widi Britain (the seventh). Fioal^l 
ly , we may mention under tins head tlie Iastj;reai aili^J 
anre against France. It cOQiisted Arst of Riiaaii 
Britain, hut was increased in tncoesiioa bf tha i_ 
tlitioii of Spain ami Portugal, Sweden, Prussia^ All 
tria, the German princes witli few exceptions, Na 
mid, at hisL lipuiiiark. It ended with tlie pettce ( , 
Pru-i> (:i [ ^t i *\ May, 1814). The return of NapoUoD^J 
huwevri m 1816, revived iL Froia thttii 
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' Imly allio nc«' of R msln , A mtiia, and Prussia , wliicli 
Wiis juiufd Ijy Uie king of Frame. at Alx-la-Cliapelle 
(q. v.). in 1818. In Bt'iUim and the UniU'd States 
of N^irtli America, tlie word eontitian is ysed to de- 
note the union oi sevemi jierties or their lemiei^ 
Atfainst another (mrty ; but it alwaj^exprasies Mme- 
tfitig odious. I'hiis, for Instance, tlie pflftj of Pitt 
denotioced the coaiitton of Fox iintt Nortli* 

COAT OF ARMS; 1. ttie surcoat worn by a 
knig^lit ; 2, the ensipjii armo rial of a family j socklU 
ed, oecaiise urig^inally woni im §ome part of ti*e ar- 
mo^ir. Their origin is to be referretl to Uic age of 
cliivairy, when Uiey were assmned as emblematic of 
the a<lventnres, love, hopes, Sic, of tlie kniglit, and 
were useful fi>r distingui-^liing indiTriduals^ whom it 
wa* dilfieiiit to fecorniite, eover*^!, as they were, 
ftom heiid to fo<jt, with aniiour. This, perhaps, may 
even have been the origin of tJie usaj^e. As every 
tiling else l>ef_tmie hereililary in Kwfjpe, ^-states, 
tlij^iiities, titles, privileges, — so the favourite eiidiieni 
oftlie ktiigljt l>ec-time the adopter! Iiadge of liie fami- 
ly, the l^gures or cluuracters employed in ttiein began 
to receive names, ajid the language and !«eieJicc of 
heraldry (q, v.) was ibrmetL Tlie right to bear 
arms tliu^ became a distinctive mark of geolte birtli. 
In fnmee, t!ie l^udnt privileges and nobility were 
abolished hy tlie revolution. L'nder Napnleon, the 
imperiai tidtiesse wore a certain number of feathei's, 
indicative of their rank ; a simple chevalier^ one ; a 
baron, three ; a duke. i<^ven. 

COBALT occurs alloyed with arsenic, nickel, and 
other metak, and minemiiaeil by oxygen and by arse- 
nic aeid. It h obtained, after tlie ore 1ms been 
roasted and calcined, in the state of an osyde, impure 
from tlie presence of other metallic oxydes, V\ lien 
ttus oxyde is obtained in a state of purity, and redu- 
ced to the metallic state, we are presented with a me- 
tal of a white colour, inclining to gr^j^ and, if tar- 
nishedj to red, with a nioderate lustrt*. Its fmcture 
i§ compact ; it is hard, brittle, aiui of a specific gra- 
vity of 7'8. Like nickel, it is sensihly miignetic, 
and is susceptible of being rendered peruuinently hk 
It midergoes little change in the air, but aljsorbs 
aicygen wlien heated in open vessels. It h attacked 
with dilbenlty by sulphuric or muriatic acid, but is 
readily oxiilyaed by means of nitric acid* Tbert* are 
but two oxydes of cobalt known. The protoxyde is 
of an adi-gray colour, and ij* tlie basis of the salts of 
cutialt, fiiojit of which are of a pink hue. When 
heated to redness in open vessels, it absorbs oxygen, 
and L* converted into Uie peroxyde. It may be pre- 
iiared by decompofiing the car boa ate of cobalt by 
heat, in a vessel from whicli tlie atmospheric air Ls 
excludeil. It is easily known by its giving a blue 
tint to Ixirax when melted widi it, aiuf is employed 
ui the arts, in the form of smalt, for communicating a 
fiimilur colour to giass, to eartln^n ware, and to porce- 
lain. Smait, or powder blue, is made by melting 
three |>Brts of fine while sand, or of calcined flints, 
with two of pnrifietl pearkish and one of cobalt ore, 
previously calcined, and lading it out of tlie pot* 
into a vessel of cold water ; nffer which, tlie dark- 
blue glass, or caffer, is grf*und, washed over, and dis- 
tributed into dilferent shades of colours, which shade4^ 
ore occasioned by the diHerent qualities of the ore, 
and the coarser and finer grin*ting of tlie powder. 
Smnlt, Ijesides Wing ysed to siiiiii glass and pottery, 
is often suhstituk'^/ixi painting, for ultra-niarine blue, 
ami 15 likewise employed to give to paper and linen 
a bluisli tinge. The muriate of cobalt is celebrated 
m& a tympatAetic ink. \i hen diluted witli water, m 
as to form B pale p*mk solution, and then employed 
as ink, the letters which are invisihle in tlie cold, 
become bkie if genily heated. It is prejieretl by 
dissolving one part of lafler in two of diluted nitric 



acid, with tlie aid of heat, adding to it of muriate of 
soda one part, and diluliug with twenty parts uf 
wTiter. The peroxyde of co&ilt is of a bbek colour, 
and is easily Jormed in the way alreatly mentiom tL 
It does not unite with acids ; and, t* ben digested in 
muriatic acidj the proto-muriate of cobalt is genenit- 
ed with tlie disengagement of chlorine. WJien 
stnmgly heated in close vessels, it gives off oxygen, 
and ii conYerted into tlie protoxyde. 

Grew ofeo&Qii : I* fVhite cobalt are^ or iirigfit wAitc 
cfj&aii ore, consists » principniiy, of cobalt and arsenic. 
Its colour is tin wiiite, liable to tarnish, witli little 
InsLre, It occurs massive and crystal liieil, in cubes 
and in octohedrons. It is hard and briitle. SpeciEc 
gravity, 7*3» to 7*7, Before the blowpipe, it melts, 
and gives an ar^miral jimoke and uduur. It forms 
a metallic globule, and gives to burax a blue colour. 
It o<rcurs cbiefly in primitivo rocks, and is frequently 
accuiapanied witli bi^^imutlu It is founil most ahiin- 
diintly in tiemiany, Sweden and Norway, and also 
occurs in several other European countries, 2. 
O'rfty et^ati ore, is an alloy of cobalt wid) arsenic 
and iron, and is sometimes accompanied with smalt 
portions of nickel ami bismuth. iLs colour is light 
giay ; liable to taniish. It ocx'urs massive or dis- 
semiiuited , and is never crystallized. It has been 
found in the I'liiteti States, at (hath am. Connecti- 
cut, but has nut been wrouglit advantageously. It 
also occtirs in Bohemia, Saxony, and Fnuicc. 3. 
Red cohall ore is ii liydratetl arseniate of cobtdt, of 
a beautiful peacli-blossri^ta red colour. It occurs 
lOD&sive, disseminated, and in minute crystals. It 
accompanies otlier ores of cobalt. 

ruBKNTZL, Locpsj, count of, son of count John 
of Cobentxl, a diplomatist in tlie Austrian service, 
was Ixim at Brussels in 1753. He entered first into 
the military service of Austria, was appointed mini- 
ster at Copenhagen, after the revolution of 1771, 
and at the court of FreiJeric the Great, (mm 1773 to 
1778. In 1779, he was sent on an embnssy to Ca- 
tluuine II. of llussia, whose favour he secured by liis 
gallantry, and by compusing and taking part liims<df 
in corned ie,s at t^er private theatre. In 1795, be 
concluded a grand triple alliance between Russia, 
Britain, and Austria, against ttie F reach republic. 
Being recalled to Meuna tlie tbi towing year, he was 
again employed in political negniiations. I le was 
one oftlie plenipotentiaries who signed tlie treaty of 
Campo-Formio, between Austria and Fniuce, in 
October, 1797, and was also Sf nt to the congress of 
Eastadt. In the following year^ he held a confer- 
ence, at Selta, witli Francis de Neufcliateau, a mem- 
b*'r of the executive directory, respecting the insult 
offered to Bernadolte at Vienna. He then returned 
to Peterslnirg, whence he was summoneil, and sent 
to Luneville ; and there concluded a treaty of peace 
with France, in February, ISOL A lew months af- 
ter, he was appointeti minister of state and vice- 
chancellor for the department of foreign affairs at 
Vienna. In 1805, he followed the Austrian court to 
Olmutz, and died at Vienna in 1809. 

C0BE?*;TZL, John Put lip, count de, cousin of the 
last mentioned individual, irvas Ixim in Caniiola in 
174 1. He was made a coimsrllor of finance in 17fiS?, 
and afterwards privy counNellorat Bru^els. In 1779. 
he was eni ployed as a diplomatist at ttie conch ision 
of Oie peace of Teschen. In 1790, he was sent to 
Brabant to treat with the insurgent Netherlanders ; 
but the states refused to receive him, on which he 
retired to Luxembourg, where he published a declara- 
tion, by which the emperor of Germany revoked nil 
those edicts which batl caused tlie insurrection, and 
re-established tlu* previous state of affairs. His 
failure on this occasion prolwibly prevented him fmtn 
being again employed tUl iSOI. when he wa* sent 
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ambassador to Paris, throiigli the credit of his cousin, 
and remained there Ull 1805. He died Aug. SO, I 
1 810. He was the last of the fomily of Cobeiitil. I 

COBI Qn Chinese, Shamo); a great desert in the 
central part of Asia, extending from the sources of 
the Indus and Ganges, beyond those of the Amour, 
from twenty-tliree to twenty-four clegrees of longitude 
in length, and varying from three to ten decrees 
of latitude in breadth. But little is known ot this 
immense region, of about 847,000 square miles in ex- 
tent. Its great elevation, and the salt witli which it 
is impregnated, render it very cold. The frightful 
uniformity of vast fields of sand and gravel is hardly 
broken by the small rivers, lined with narrow tracts 
of pasture, by the salt lakes, and a few fertile oases 
interspersed here and there, like islands in tlie ocean. 
A few little hills rise out of the general level, which 
extends all around the traveller, as fiur as the eye can 
reach. The small Mongolian horses wander about 
in large droves, and the wild d^iggetai snatches a 
hasty meal from the pastures. The camel is conmioidy 
used by the Mongols to transport burdens. 

COBLENTZ (anciently Confluentia, from its situ- 
ation at the confluence of tlic llliine and Moselle), 
formerly tlie residence of tlie elector of Treves, then 
chief place of the French department of tlie Ilhine and 
Moselle, now the capital of the Prussian circle of g^o- 
Temment {Regierungtbezirk) of CoblenU (belonging 
to the province of the Lower Rhine), containing 19:i;8 
square miles, witli 337,470 inhabitants, is situated on 
a most charming spot. Opposite Coblente is Tha- 
Idurenbreitstein, a small place on the rigtit bank of 
the majestic river, at the foot of the rock, on which 
the Prussians rebuilt the fortifications of Khrenbreit- 
ftein, and rendered it one of tlie most remarkable 
productions of military architecture. Over the 
Moselle is a bridge of 536 paces resting upon four- 
teen arches of stone. From this bridge there is 
one of the finest views on tlie Rhine. Coblents 
(1050 houses and 14,900 inhabitants) consists of 
the old city and the new, or Clementrdty, and is, 
in ffenerai, well built. There are several fine public 
buudings. An aqueduct, coastructed by the last 
elector, brings the finest water from a height near 
Mettemich, over the Moselle briilge, into all quar- 
ters of the city. The chief articles of commerce are 
the Moselle wines and French wines. About one 
mile from the city is a building, formerly a Carthu- 
rian monastery, which is well worthy the attention 
of travellers, on account of the view which it afifords 
of tlie two rivers on which the city stands. This 
building is now changed mto a fort called Hunnen- 
kop/. On tlie other side of the Moselle fort Francis 
b situated. These two forts protect the city on the 
left bank of the Rhine, and some other fortifications 
are to l)e added, lliese works, with those of the 
strong fortress of Ehrenbreitstein (q. v.), ¥rill render 
CoblenU one of the strongest fortresses, and a very 
Important defence to Germany, particularly to the 
Prussian monarchy. The confluence of tlie two rivers 
has always given Coblentz great military importance, 
even in Uie time of the Romans, who built a strong 
camp here. On tlie road from Coblents to Cologne 
is the monument of general Marceau, mentioned by 
lord Byron in Childe Harokl^s Pilgrimage. 

COBRA DA CAPKLLO ; the Portuguese trivial 
name of tlie vipera ntya ; tlie hooded snake or viper 
of the Englisli ; serpent d lunettes of tlie French ; a 
reptile of ihe most venomous nature, found in various 
degrees of abuiulance in diflerent hot countries of the 
old continent, and in the lands adjacent. The species 
of the viper kuul areall remarkable for the manner in 
which Uiey jiprrad out or flatten tlie sides of the neck 
and head when distiirlieti or irritated. In the cobra 
da rapeilo tlie c^oiifonnaliou necessary to this octioo is 



foimd in the most perfect condition, us tlie animal is 
provided witli a set of ribs or bony ))ro(?esses, moved by 
appropriate muscles on the sides of the neck, which, 
when expandeti, give the anterior part of the body the 
appearance of an overhanging arch or hood ; on the 
middle of which, posterior to tlie eyrs, is a greenish- 
yellow mark, resembling the rim of a pair of spec- 
tacles. From this mark the French name is derived. 
>\'hen disturbed by the approach of an individual, or 
any noise, the cobra raises tlie anterior part of its 
body, so as to appear to stand erect, expands its 
hood, and is prepared to inflict a deadly wound. So 
exceedingly poisonous is its bite, that, in numerous 
instances which are well authenticated, death has fol- 
lowed within a few minutes ; under ordinary circum- 
stances, a few hours is the longest term that inter- 
venes from the infliction of the bite till the death of 
tlie suflierer, where prompt measures for his relief 
liave not been resorted to. So numerous are these 
dreadful vipers in some parts of India and Africa, 
tliat they are frequently found in dwelling-houses, 
and, in some instances, have taken up their quarters 
in the beds. Death of necessity mast follow, under 
such circumstances, should tlie animal be alarmed or 
irritated by any sudden motion. In case a bite is re- 
ceived from this (or, indeed, any other) venomous 
creature, the first thing to be done is to make a firm 
and well-sustamed pressure beyond the wound, on 
the side nearest the heart. The excellent experi- 
ments of doctor Pennock^ which have been already 
referred to, prove that a sufficient degree of pressure 
tlius kept up will prevent the poison from aflecting 
the system ; and tliis is rendered evident by the good 
eflects derived from ligatures applied around bitten 
limbs, above the wound, by tJie natives of India, 
though such ligatures generally act but Unperfectly. 
The good eflects of pressure, combined with the ad- 
vantage of withdrawing the poison, will be obtained 
by applying a well exhausted cupping-glass over the 
wound ; a substitute for wliich may almost always be 
made of a drinking glass, small bottle, &c., if proper 
cups be not at hand. It would be well for persons 
travelling or residing where these vipers are com- 
mon, to be provided with a bottle of volatile alkali, 
or spirits of hartshorn, which, applied to the wound 
several times a-day, and taken uitemally, m doses of 
thirty or forty drops, repeated accorduig to circum- 
stances, will avert tlie injurious consequence of tlie 
poison. To heighten tlie curiosity of the multitude, 
the jugglers of India select tliese venomous reptiles 
for tlieir exhibitions, and, having extracted their 
frmgs, keep them in cages or b^ets, to exhibit 
as iumcuig snakes. When the cage is opei.ed, the 
juggler beguis playing upon a pipe or other mstru- 
ment ; whereupon tlie viper assumes the erect atti- 
tude, distends its hood, and remains balancing itself 
m this position until tlie music is suspended. It is, 
however, most probable, that tliis viper, in common 
witli liianls and otiier anunals, is peculiarly affected 
by musical sounds. A friend, who passed a con- 
siderable time m tlie kingdom of Ava, informed us, 
that a cobra entered a room while a gentleman ^-as 
playuig on Uie flute, and advanced gently towards 
him so long as Uie music continued ; whenever it 
was supended, the animal Imlted, and when it was 
entirely stopped, it gradually withdrew. This dr- 
cuinstance iiuluced tlicm to sfiare tlie viper, which 
uniformly made its appearance on several surcessdve 
days when tlie flute was played. With the exception 
of the spectacle mark on the back of the neck, and 
its distensible hood, the cobra is not especially distin- 
guished from other vipers. Its colours are dull, 
being a dark greenish-brown, lighter towards the in- 
ferior parts. 
COUURG • A Saxon princioality in central Gefw 
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iniiiiy> liouihlcd liy a ntnuber of other small Gernmn 

^friiK^ipfililit^. Ihe rfJtintry i» mosUy raountwitious, 
witli fiTiilt: plauis i HiiJienils ami forests abound in 
it. Arcoitliiijr t** tlic bvv of Augast, 1891, npgulat- 
uig til*' coristitiitiiHi of llio priiifj|mJily, Oii^rt' is a ImkJj 
tjrn'pre^eulative.s, wim Imve a voire In IffrislaLion, 
£Dil j-iarticitlarly m tlie im[jO!iitJon of taxp§, Aeconi- 
iii^ to Lilt! law of Dec, il^ 1S09, tlic feiiilal larivl- 
k%es wwe Lo l>e nlKilisbed liy tlegrecu. Ctibarg lias 
oiiti vote iii till' g^t'iieral aj^sf-mbly of the diet, afid is* 
ImiuiuI to fiinilhh a €oiiiiiip;ejit of 800 meu t<* ibe for- 
d's of the German eonfeileration. The duke of i^iixe- 
i*oburgr receivetl, in tlie divLiion of the foiiuer duke* 
doni of (Jotlia^Allenburg (edict of Nov. 15, 182G), 
tbe dudvy of Gotlia, and several smaller ti'rriorities ; 
so tliat tlie dominions of Llie j>resent dnke of Sa3i.e- 
Coburg-<iotki comprise ^JGy s*]imre miles, and 
139,440 iiiliabitmit^, of wliicb 201 sqiiRre miles and 
ai ^XX) in liid >i ta n ts are com jtrisetl in tl le p ri i IlJ ^ wil i ty 
of Cobur^ nnd its depeudciMies, wliirh were sulijcct 
tu Uie dyke previoos to ihti lar^e aot^ession of U^m- 
tory just meniiunetL 

Coiiurg, Uic capital of the aliove dukeilom* is situ* 
atefi in iJte Wautifid Itagrmid (valley of Uie Iti), witJi 
8100 inliabitaats, an excellent si^bmd, {gpHnastum 
iiiHstre), several manufactories^ two fairs and consid- 
erable trade. 

CUlilJlUi. Fre-leric Jo^ias, duke of S»xe-Co* 
burg:, an Austrian field-nuirslial, wan bom in 17:17 ; 
io 1788, took ( hocitiiM, and, in connexion witb the 
Russian general Suvvtiroft^ defeateiJ the Turks at Fc«*- 
Bam in ITi^^ and conquered Uuchiu'est. In 1703^ 
he cooimaiided a£atnst ilie French, vcvus vicilorious at 
Aldenhoven and Neerwiuden, tnok Valencieimesj 
Conde,Cambfay,and Liuuln^y ; but when the duke 
of V ork si^i>amLed liimself fnmi the AusLriiins in 
ortler to Ijesiege Dunkirk, Cobiir|» was bt^len at Maii- 
beuge, Cleriayt at Tounmy, and tlie British at Dun- 
Kirk ; and. in consequence of this, Cobur^wasacain 
defeated at Fleurus rnwl Aldenbovcn, lie retreated 
over the Uhiiie, gave u|> Ids conimandj and died in 
iiis native city in 1815. 
COBUIlG,SAXE, PaixcE Leopold of. ^eeCkar- 

COCAGNA ; an annual public festival instituted 
by the government of Naples, in which food and wine 
in fountains and from biirrt^ls are p^iven to the peo- 
ple. Hence it is siiid of a ctiuntry of comfort and 
plenty, ** It is tlie hind of Cockaijirne." Something 
similar were die congiaria of tlie ancient Uomiuis.^- 
Maiji de coatgnc ; masts besraem-ed witli s<»ap for die 
pulilic amusement, whidi those wlio have eouraae 
for the enterprise endeavour to climb, for the sake 
of a i>riie which is fixed on the top. 

COCCEIlJlENfivJiorD, I'iN, at Bremen, studied 
at f*eyden in 1667* and in 1(JI0, in En^laiMl ; was. in 
167:?, professor of hiw at lleiilelberif, and, in HyHH, 
Bt rtrecbt ; in 1690, regular professor of laws at 
Frankfort on tlie Oder ; re^jaireil to the Hague, in 
170i;, witliout givin*^ up his office, on occasion of the 
disputes as to the liereditary snccessiiin of tlie house 
of Orange J received for his services, in 1713, tlie 
riiiik of baron of the empire, and diett in 1719. As 
a Ittwyer, he was tlie oracle of many courts, and his 
system of German public Uiw (/wrw publici prudentia) 
was almost a universal acadejoical text-bcMik of tliis 
science. Coeceii did not owe his profound juridical 
learainjf so much to skilful teachers, for he hod only 
heard lectures ou tlie institutes, hut to his gTeot in- 
dustry, wliich he carrierl to such an extent^ tliat he 
allowed but a few hotuN each niglit io sleep, lived 
witli tlie utmost tenjperanee, and even aiistuined 
several years from taking dinner. He was niihl, ob- 
liging, and of an eiemfdary lionesty and disinterest- 
etlness » H b* disp u tiitbus^ EiertUutiones cm riotee, luid 



Ditferf. wirii Argummti, in 4 vols, 4to ; his Cun^ 
aUia et Dedttdtonci, 2 vols, in folio ; his (froiiita itiuit 
iratttt, 3 vols, in folio. — ^Uis eltlest stm, Samuel, Im- 
ron of Cocceii , Iwm, 1 (iT9^ at 1 1 eidelberg, in-as, in 1 702, 
professor at Frankfort on the Otler, and nise, tlirough 
many degrees, to tl*e etigjiity of grand chancellor of 
all the Prussian dominions, lie diet! in 1755. — 
Charles !,ouis Cocceii, who died in 1808, in Prussia, 
was the last of this distinguisbetl family. 

COCCUS, in sfioology ; a genus of insects of tlie 
ortler of hcteroptera, family gaiimtecta, Ceneric 
cliai-acter ; antenna filllonu, of ten or eleven iirticnhi- 
lions in Ijoth sexes, sliorter than d;e Wly ; rostrum 
pectorale, conspicuous only in the feniale^j ; males 
with two large iiiciunbent wings ; fenuiles apterous, 
siditomentose, fixed, ami bectaning gall-shaped or 
shiivld-sha]H:MJ nfier ifiipregiifition. 'these little in- 
sects are renaukable for many peculiarities in their 
luibks and confonnatioiL The males are elongateil 
in their form, liave long, large wings^ and are desti- 
tute of atjy obvious means of suction ; the females, 
un Uie contrary, are of a rounded or oval funa, have 
no wings^ but possess a luiik or sucker, attached to 
the breast, by wliidi they fix tliemselves to the]*iants 
on which tliey live, tviid tlirough which tliey dmw 
their ncn irishmen t. At a certain period of tlieir life, 
tlie fenitiles attach tlieniselves to the phuit or tree 
which tliey inhabit, mid remain tliereon immovahle 
during die rest of tlieir existence. In this situation, 
tliey are impregnated by tlie male ; after which, 
their lx>dy increases considembly, in many species 
Itising its original ftjrm, and assuming tliat of a g^idl, 
and, a tier depn-.iting the eggs, drying up, nnd arm- 
ing u habitation for the yomig. 'this cluinge of form 
is ftot^ however, constant to all tlie species, whicJi 
has given rise to a division of the genus into two sec- 
tions :^ — ^those which assume a gall sluipe, in which 
the rings of the alxlomen are totally obliterated, are 
calletl kenne* by some autliors ; and tliose wliich re- 
hiin the distinct sections of the aWomen, notsvith- 
sioiichng tile great enlargement of the liody, are lull- 
ed /rwe ct)€cit or coc/tmeal. They are impregnated 
in tlie spring, after Imving jiassed tlie winter tixed to 
pkuihi, jxirtieularly in the oifurcations, and under tlie 
smiiU branches. Towardi tlie conunencement of 
sumnicr, they have nccpiired their greatest size, and 
resirmble a little convex imiss, witliout llie leost ap- 
pearance of head or feet, or other orgiuis. Many 
species are covered with a stirt of cottony dtnvn. 
Eoeh female produces thousands of eggs, which are 
exi>eiled by a small aperture at the extremity of die 
bmly. As soon m they are jmidoced, tliey dbss im- 
mediately under tJie (lareiit ins*^7t, which beconu's 
tlieir covering and guanl ; by degrees, her Iwdy dries 
up, and die two membranes flatten, and form a sf»rt 
of sliell, under which the e*^^^ and subsequently the 
young on<^H, are found coccatetl. Soon after the death 
of Uie mother, tlie young insects Irave their liiding- 
place, and seek their nourishment on tlie leaves, tl»e 
juices of whidi tliey suck tlirough Uie inflected ros- 
trum, placed lienentli liieir breast. 

But it is with a view to tlieir importance as an 
article of commerce, arising from tlieir use in tlie 
arts, tliat tlie insects of tids genus are particularly 
interestinfr. \^ hen it is GOnSdered tliat tJie most 
brilliant dyes and the most bntttifid pigments, as 
well as the basis of tlte most useful kinds of cement, 
are their pnjiiuct, it will be acknowle<lged, iliiit to 
none of tlie insect trilie, except, perhaps to tlie liee 
aiM tlie gall insect, are we more indebted than to 
these singular and apparently insignificant little be- 
ings. Kemies, the scarlet gniin of Poland, cochi- 
neal, hu'-lake, lac-dye^ and all die modifitiitions of 
gum- lac, are eitlier tlie perfect insects dried, or llie 
secretions which they form. The first mentioned 
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siib^iiic« Is 11 le coccut iticis. It is fuiiJ^J In great 
Bbiuidance uiyon a sf>et-ies of overgreen oak {fmerett* 
eo>y:i/ern)f which jjnjws m many mrts of Europe^ mid 
has ue^ii the Itash of a crini«^on aye from tlie earliest 
agi^s of the arts. It was known to tJie Phcsmcians 
Iwffore the lime of ^Io*#s ; tlie (iireks iLsetl it nnder 
t]ie iiAine of nattmH. aiai the Anihian!» under that of 
Aermcs. From the iirpf'k aJid Arahkiii tenns, ajid 
from tlie Latin iintiip vtrmkulitttim* g^iven to it wJien 
it was known to be the prtKlwct f if a worm, Juive been 
derivinl ilie Latin coccinetix, the French cramomssud 
tfenuetlf qikI thi* EngJisti erimson and tjermifioN. Tiie 
e&rty Jews, tlie Grpeks, die Romans, and, until late- 
ly, (lie Uipestrjr-miikers of Kiirope, have us<?il it as the 
most Ufilliant red dye knowti. The scarlet g^niiri o( 
Polaiidl {coccttj l^otonicui) is found on tlie roots of tllc 
sdtrttnifnt* perenni*^ wliieii ^rows in large quantities 
in tlie nortli-east ot Europe, and hi some pai-t£ of 
Eiia:laiHi. This, as well as several other j^peciesi 
wlijch aibrd a siaiilar red dye, have» however, fallen 
into disuse, since tlie vntrodaction of coeJiiiieal * This 
valuJible and most iniixinant material Is the coccus 
tacti (Lin.)^ a native of .\texico, and an inhaUtatit of' 
a species of oiictiis, called nopal f whi{'h wias lonfv 
thought to lie the cactus coehitiiitftT {Lm.)t hot which 
Himiboldt considers a distinct species. The trp«*s 
which produce the cochineal are cnltivateil for this 
purpose in inimeiise iiumliers ; anti the op**nit!(:>n of 
rollecting ilie insects, which is exceetliogly teilious, 
is perfomiwi by tJie women, who bnisli tiieiii oil' with 
tlie tail of a squirrel or stag. The insects are killed 
by beinff thrown into lioilirig water^ place<l in ovens, 
or drietlin tlw* sim. Those which are killed by the 
latter method fetch a lii^her price, from tlie white 
powtler, covering the inst-ct. Wing still retniiied.eml 
thus preventing, in a giTOt measiiit*, the adulteration 
of the ailicie. The q^iantily nmnudly exported from 
Soutli America is immense; the export value lieinii^ 
not le^s tJian j^50O,00O. Cochineal was ctdlivate3 
by tlie Mexicnn^ previous to tlte conqtiest, hut pro- 
bably not to nny great extent* Cortei received or- 
ders from the Sjniiiish court to pay attention to this 
vahiiible dye ; and. from iliat time, Uie quantity in- 
creoMMi very rapidly ; but, the trade h;]ving l>een 
carried on only throogli Spain, It was not milil lately 
so generally use* I as it is likely to be in future. 
Cociilneal is also raised in Peru, and several otJier 
imrts of Spaoiiuli Americii, imtl l>econies every year 
an article of g^n^ter importance to the commerce of 
that cotmtry. The finest, however, continues to l>e 
prepared iit IVIexico ami (luatimalu. In the East 
Inilies, a very inferii^r kind has Ijeeu rearetl, which 
pnniuces a coarse scarlet dye. I layti and Bnuii have 
trieill to encourage the propagtitioii of this insect* 

The natunil dye which tliis little aniumt afToiris in 
such abundance is a deep crimwui * and tlie colour 
Cttlleil jrcof/rf was not discovered until the effect pro- 
duced by infdslngr the animal matter in a solution of 
tin was noticed by a Cierman cliemist, in lti43 ; after 
which a manufactory of this colour was establishenl in 
London. 

Lac is a secretion frf)iii a s|>ecies of cf>ccnsinhaliit- 
Ing India, where it is found i u astonish in gabundzmce. 
In its native state, not yet separaletl from the twig 
on which it has l*een dej«>«iitiHl, it is calletl sikk-imc ; 
when se[Mimted, powderetl . and the coiouriag matter 
ivashed from it, it is denoiiMiiak'%1 strdlne.; imnpUic 
when mekwl into mkes, imd theith^ when purifietl 
anil formed into thin lamina. Lac-iakr is the colour- 
ing mntter of «ttick-lac precipitated from an aikaline 
lixivium^ hy means of alum, 

COCrjA BAM HA ; a town of Bolivia, in the pro- 
vince of Cm-liab(^ml)a, in u fertile valley ; *10 miles 
N* N. \\\ La Plata, 140 S. \\\ lhAcfs\ ; Ion. fil* 24' 
W.; bt 18»«5' N\ The pr*nince luis a mild cli- 



mate, tmtl produces an abundance of grain, also i 
and cattle. Population about tOO/XK). 

COCHIX, Charles Nicole a, engraver, bom ill 
Paris in lt>S8, practised painting litl his twenty-lliir' 
year, which was of considendile advantage to him iii 
the art of en^^ving, to which he aftenvurds ilevole ' 
himself* In 1731, lie became a memlxT of tlie 
demy of Paris, and died in 1754. I Its son, of Liu 
same luimej devoted himself to etcJiiiig raUlier Uiaii ( 
engraving. Hispnnluctions are superior to tliose \ 
his tatlier. The collection of his works contain! 
more til an 1 500 pieces, among which ttiere arc III 
likenesses, jn the fiirm of medals, of the most renowiM 
ed French scholars ami aitists of his time, who wen 
almost all his friends. We have, l>esides bis 
in the memoirs of the academy, several 

works of his, which contain inleresting c 

tions on different suljects of art, for iustancet 
Herctilaneiim. His frontispieces and vignettes ; 
remarkable i^iv neatness and taste. Hl» views 
sixteen French seaports are of great value, Hti 
composition, in general . is rich, deJicate.and pleasingj 
He was a member of the academy, and occupie'' 
several places of iniportance. 

CtJCHlX-tTUNA, Emhrkof, consists of a] 
of tlie kingdom of Kamboja (Cambcidiu), of ( 
China rroj.^T, and of Tonquiu : the two last are calkl 
ed, hy the natives, by the common appellation Am'- \ 
nam. This empire is Ixmnded on the west by Siam ' 
and Laos, on tlie north by China ; the sea is the 
southern and eastern boum^lnry. Cocbiiiik China ex« ] 
temls from 8* 25' to about 23*^ N. hit., the extremal 
length ht'ing a little over ItKX) mile.s ; tlie breadtltj 
varies from 70 to 2*20 miles ; its area is estimated at ] 
about 135,000 square miles. It h poliiicaily divided j 
into the vice-royalties of Kumbtja and lonquin, and ] 
Cfwhin-Chiiit'i, which is mhiiiitisiered by the king 
person. The country is traversed by a lofty cliain of J 
mountains, from whicfi numerous small river» descen ~ 
into the sea, fomiiug numerous saml-liank* aton|rt 
coast. The Kamlxija or IVtecon, and tlie Song-kof] 
or river of Tonqnini are considerable sLreamj. Tt 
climate is healthy. I n Cochin-China, the rainy season \ 
continues from Octol>er till March, and neither tli# j 
heat nor the c!old is excevsive. In Tonquin, on ( 
other liand, tlie rains i ommence in May, hikI termi^ 
nate in August. The heat imdccild are botJi extj 
The gulf of Tonqniii and the neiglilioiuing' seas 
exposetl to the ravages of the tyjiliooos, wflidi , 
rarely felt Ijelow tlie latitude of liv" N. The Sa 
hirnish tJie engle-wotHl, tlie stk'k-lac, and vahi 
tiniWr for building and furniture. Iha orange i 
lichi an* of excellent ouality. liice, »uj~ 
betel, indigo, <'otton, anti potatoes are the 
productions of agriculture* The tnie cinnamofi is ft j 
native of Coclun4:iiina. The mulben'y is esten-J 
sively cultivated for Uie silk-womt, and the teiMiiruliJ 
is common in the cotmtry. ElepluuitR, used In vrvS 
huiidoes. which are yoked to the plough, tlf 
rhinoceroses, the wild Inwir, the hor*e, which is a 
the ox, a t^mall, rtHldisli-brown anini^it, and : 
species of deer, are the principal qiiadriip€»tls. 
are very laiM*, The poultry is numrruiis and 
gomi TJie seas niul rivers alxmnd viitli fish, i 
supply a great nimib€-r of tlie iiituihiiants withi 
NeiUier the flesh of tlie bttlfalo nor tliat of tba I 
eaten by the Ctichin-Chinesp, and milk they I 
a!»liorrence, cousiderinE it as bitKMl. The A« 
race, comprehending Qie CwhifM^hinese mnl 
Tonquinese, arc a short, hut active and hanly |h 
In the useful arts, tliey have imide constdenible prd«1 
gresis. Their language is monosyllabic* They lia\#] 
no literature of their own. and receive all their iNKiltil 
from the rhinese. In writing the Chine*^ rfmrae^ 
ten, tJie elementary onei aru the same, but thi*f i 
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'^mjikR coiisiJeml>le ebangps in combinliis^ Ihem. 
Their manLiir^ are lively hjiiJ cheerfiil ; Uitir diarjit.- 
ter mild and docile. There ore two classes, tlie 
commoTiaUy niu\ nahUlij op maiidariri«. Tbe go- 
venuiieiit b despotic ; the chief instnimeDi is tlxe 
rod| vhidi h fre«iy [ulminiiiiicf^d. The general ad- 
utuistmtkin i'i cnnducted by a Kupreme ciiunctl and 
six ministers of stut**. Besides tlies*»j tliere are three 
odier superior oHmti^, cfdk'<l ^'«/i-=the victtrtjys of 
Tonquiii imxi iMunlioja, and tlie ininister of elephants, 
who i-s properly prime miuister, and iniiiister for fo- 
reif*Ti alTairs. Kvery male inliabituit, betweeai eigh- 
teen and sixty years cif age, is nt tlic dispo^ of tke 
ttate ; aml^ in Cochin-Chinaj every ttiini imin on the 
rolla perforins actual ierviee dturinfi; every otlier tliree 
y«Bfs. Thi^se conscripts are called soldiers, autl 
wear imlfurmi). bot are, in reality^ eii^^ed as la- 
bourer;^ on the publie ^vorkjj and in the menial ser- 
fice of die public officers. The royul guard of 
3OJ00O men is always stationed near the person of 
Uie kmg. The ordinary force consists of about 
360.O0(t trt>ops ami «CK> eleplmnts, cavalry not bein^ 
at aU nseil. Tlie elective force, regularly armea 
and disciplined^ hi not more tlian 5QXK30. They are 
anned portly with mniikets and partly wilh 5i>ears. 
There ii no establi^ihed ndijyrion iji Annam. The 
tninJatera of religion are feAV and little resspecited ; 
the temples mean and little fre(|neiited. Tine lower 
orders, in general, follow tin* worsliip of Buddha or 
Fo. Persons of rank are of tiie sect of Cmifiiciiis ; 
but the only pjirt of tlie religious belief wiiii^l! as- 
aiunes a aystemaiic fiinn. Is tlie worship of the dead. 
Foijgamj is p*^rmitte<l tx) any extent, fis tlie wiie is a 
mere clialtel purchased by tike husband. Marriages, 
however, are iudisNoluble, except by mutual conseut. 
The population has been e^^ttinated, by some writers, 
at 82,000,000, but does not, protmbly, exceed 
10jQOO,000, periJaps not 6,000,000. The direct com- 
mercial intercourse between Cociiin-Chiiia and Eu- 
Jtijie and America, lia^i been very inconsiderable^ hot 
is now on tlie iocreft.se » The foreign trade, by sea, 
is princijjolly witJi ('hina,Siam, and tlie Britisli port^ 
witiiin the j*tmits of Atalacca. The prindpal places 
from wliicb it is conducted are Saigon in Katiilx);in, 
Hue, the capital of tlie empire, in Cociiin-China^aiid 
Caclmo in Tonquui. The exjxirts are c'mnamon^ 
pepper, areta, mw^ silk, sugar, dye-woods, carda- 
jnonts, ivory, elepliants* and rliiiiocero^' hides, &c. 

According to the Chinese annab^ Aniunn was cfin- 
quenxl by Cliina, B. C. 214^ and colonized Iiy uunie- 
roiis bodies of Chinese. After various revolutions, in 
which tlie Chinese yoke was tlirown otf, andTonc|uin, 
and roclnn-Cliina werfj alternati^y conquen>rs, tlie 
present ortler of Uiin;js wtis cstabiishctl by events 
which took place at the end of tlie ISth century. 
Tiie Tayson*^, three brothers from the lowei*t ninks 
of Uie people, had ri^ndered themselvei* so j^jwerful 
as ti:i obtain pos^t^ssion of nenrly the wliole country ; 
tliv kiiiH tiad perbihed in thewai' against thexu. iJis 
young so»f Gialong, having been intrusted to the 
care of tlie bLJiop of Adran, a French nUssiooiiry, 
obtnineil, through liis inllueiiee, tlie assistance of 
fioine Europeans, by who!*e means he formed a navy, 
disciplined his troopfi, and consLrncted fortifications 
in the Kuropcfin maimer. Me succeeiled, after a 
fitniggle of twelve years, in subduing tlie Taysona, 
ctinquenHl Toiiquin in 180^, Kflmhoja in 1809, and 
left tlie empire, on his deatJi, in 1819, to Im present 
mfye^y, Meng^menf, his iilegltlniate son, who, Ui 
1821, was reguUtrty m vested with Uie government of 
Aoiiain by tile cotirt of China. See La Bts^achere'^s 
Etat aetuel du Tutt^uin, de la CocAinchinef 8tc., 
Pftri^, 1812 ; While's r&i^age to the China Sea, Bos- 
ton, IB53 ; and particuhtrly Crawfurd's EmbatMjf to 
Siam and Cochin -Chmoj Loadi>n; 182B, 
11. 



COCHINEAL. See Coccus, 

COCHJIANE, Cai»t viN Jon»v D^S!>as, a noteil 
pedestrian, was a nephew of Lord Codinuifs now 
earl of Dimdoimld. He travelleil on foot through 
France, Spain, and Portugal, then tlirough llussta 
to Kamtsdiatka, see Narraiwe of a Pedettrian Jour 
MCjf tkrough /irM*»iVi,&c., 1820 — i!3, LotKkm, i834,and 
dietl in 1825, in Colombia, whetlteT heliad gone wiiJi 
a view of travelling tlirough South Americiioii foot. 

CUCK Iphaiianus gtiUut, LJ\; the well-know n 
chieftain oi tlie poultry-yard, atid rural announcer of 
the passage of thtie ; whose slirili clarion, heani Lu 
the still watciies of tiie night, hi'^pires the invidid witli 
cheering hopes of tlie coming dawn, and informs Ihe 
wny-worn traveller of his appi-ouch to the lialiita- 
tions of his kind ; tlie appro prijite emblem of vigi- 
lAti<^, virility, warlike daring, and gnlkmtry; donies- 
treated, but itot subdued, he marches at the head of 
hi» tmin of w^^ives and otl'spring, with a port of proud 
defiance, not less ready to punish aggression against 
his dependents tlian to assert his superiority upon the 
challenge of any rivaL i\t wliat time tlm valuable 
species of pheasant was brought under tlie immediate 
control of man, it is now impossible to detenuine ; 
btiL, as tlie forests of many parts of India still abound 
witJi Severn! varieties of the cock in the wild or 
imtuial condition, it is quite reasonable to coucliHle 
tliai tlie race was irst domesticated iti the Eastern 
countries, and gradually extended tliejice to the 
rest of the world. It is stcled tliat the cOt^k was 
tx'At introduced into Europe fixim Persia ; and Aris- 
tophanes speaks of it as the PersioH bird. Xever- 
theless, it lias been so long established tliroughout 
the western regions, as to render it impossible to Irace 
its progress from its native wilds. 

The cock has his head sunuoimteil by a notched j 
crimson, fleshy sybstance, called corfd: two pemlu- 
lou,"* fleshy bodies of tlie same coloitr, termed waUies, 
hong niiiler his tliroat. I'he lien tias aUo a slnular, 
but not so hirge nor so vividly colouretl excrescence 
on her head. 1 he cock is provided with a sharp 
horn or spur on tlie outside oi his tortus, with wliicli 
he inflicts severe wounds; tlie hen, instead of a spur, 
hits a mere knot or tubercle. There is, in botli 
sexes, below the ear, an oblong spot, tlie anterii^r 
edge of which Is rtHJdL'di, mid 3ie remainder white. 
The fiaathers arise, in pairs, from each slieath, touch- 
ing by tlieir fioiuts wiLtdn tlie skin, but diviTging in 
tht ir course outwards. On the neck, they are long, 
narrow, and floating ; on the rump, tliey are of tht? 
Siuiic form^ but drooping Literally over the extremity 
of the win^s, wdiich are quite short, mid tenniimte 
at tlie origriji of the tail, the plumes of wliich arc 
verticab In tlie centre of the cock's tail are two 
loii^ feathers, which fall backwiirds in a graceful 
arch, and add gri*at beauty to the whole uspect of the 
fowL It is ill vani to offer any description of the 
colour of the plumage, as it is inlinitely varieil, lieing 
m some breeds of the greatest riciniess and elegance, 
and in others of the simplest and plainest hue. Ex 
cept in the pure white breeds, the plmnage of the 
cock hi aliAnys more tplendid than toat of the hen. 
We cannot contemplate the cock, when in good 
health and full ptiunage^ witliont being stmek wilh 
Ills ap|iarcnt consciousness of personal beauty imd 
courage. 11 is movemenls and gestures seem all to 
be influenced by stich feeling?^, and his stately march 
and frequent triumphant crowing express confidence 
in his strength and bravery. The salacity of tlie 
cock is excessive^ and one is known to lie quite suffi- 
cient for the fecmidaliiin of ten or liPLeen hen^. His 
sexual powers are mntnrLMi when he is about six 
months old, and his full vigour lasts for alxitit three 
yearSf varying in earliness of maturity and duralion 
witb bis siae oxmI the climate. 
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dmn^ or mftninorphosis which ^wj are about to un- 
dergo. If upeiied ut this perioii, iJieir slrop^rly iiiuv 
culiir iiJti^^^uineiit is fouiiil tu be ooiiiijletely fiUi'd 
wiUi a iTUiv* uf white, uily matter, r<?spiubli!jg crt'aiii, 
appart'iitly dfstint'd an a reserve tar (Jie aliiueiitatkjii 
of tlic* iu^ect till rill ^ tlie perimi of its retmftiiiiu^ ui tlie 
form of a iiyui|ili, wiiieh b *!HLtiTt:<>lir U'ss than ^x 
niyutlTS. To uiidergo tlieir tiiiiil clwiige, Lhe^^e larvt's 
lH>r<^ into tJi*^ tartli to the *ieptli nf two feet or more, 
where tliey ff>nii a roundt-il ciu ity^ tlie sides t>f wbidi 
are amiiolhed and euosuiidbiU d by the application of 
a fluid disiiortfed from their mouths. Ihe lane 
beio/if thus sectiretlt it j^>ri liegins to contract hi 
Iffjigil^ swells^ »»d \mcblA its s.kio, comings tUeretVoin 
as a soft, xvhitUh ayuijih, tuivin^ all ttte mejnber!) 
slirunk and fokleil, uiiiloniily arranged in the same 
lUBXUU*!' exhibiltJtt^ Uie riidUueiiis of fit^rn, untenms, 
he. The Jiwec^t Uien pmihiiilly acquae^ consistence 
atid colour, i)(*4.omin|; of a brownish Ime. Tlib ^Uite 
ContiiHies nlMJiit three months, by tlit end of whidi 
lime the inseet di^en^ag;es its wings, iinilis, and an- 
teniLT, and as!»imies it^ rank as a perfect coleopter- 
ous iii>ect» it iji ui tile moutii of February tliat the 
larve elmnffes to nymph. Daring tlie nioiitiis of 
Miirdi ancf April, it spproatiies me surQiee of the 
eartii, and^ alxiut the bc*pimiDg of iMay, escapes from 
its gi'oveiUng mtMie of life to tonr through tlie air, 
disporting in smisliine and shade. Fr^jni tnis care am- 
stance, tlie ti emmii trivial name of Muikafer^ ami tlic 
Kti^liih mny-bug or hee'te have been given. The 
tenn corkchaffert applied to the commim species, b 
evklf ally aaide up from the tiennan, 

Cockehatlers^ in their perteot slate, jiass Uie grent- 
er piU't of tlie day hi a slate of slumi*er or c|uietude, 
on tJie leaves of the trees whi^^h they feed on, unless 
disturbetl by tJie too great heat of the sun wliicJi 
11 rouses them to fly to the shade, At eventide, tlie 
whole of this dnnvsiy popubtioii take waig^, for the 
sake of pnx^iiriug food. Their flight is load^ hum- 
ming, and geuendly witli the winu ; and so little is 
the hisect capable of directing its coarse, tliat it 
strikes violently as>ainst every object in tJie way. 
This |«.*culifirity has given origin ia IKnince, to a pro- 
verhial expn^ssion, {ipplieii toV thoughtless, blunder- 
ing jjersoa, who is said to be as stupid as a may-bug ; 

The generative act of these Insects has some pecu* 
liaritir's. The mide, which is genendly smaller tlian 
the female, and always cognisable by tlte greater siie 
of Ills foliated milennie, previous to tliis opemtion,is 
very active. As soon however, as this object is ac- 
complishetl, he seems in fall into n statt* of fuiutness 
and lethargy, and tJie feuiale, in flying from place to 
place ^ cjirries han Vkitli her, hanging in a helpless. 
Inv^iteil position, witli his back down wards, and liis 
feet ill the uir. The male orguns »re nuile suignlar, 
being formed in sacii a itifuuier that tlie organ con- 
veying the fecundating fluid is uitroducfHi by die 
aid of two elongated liorns, whidi, by their approid- 
niution, form a sort of sLiif point- Tliese two pieces 
lie over anotlier, witliin wliich arc muscles^ tlmt at 
t!ie proper mumeiit, conlract. and thus dihite tlie 
sheaUi, which may be (xnaparedtoa sargical dilator. 
To dm expansion of tiie sheath the adiierence of the 
sexes daring ttic aet of genenitloii is owing. The 
mnle^ perijih ds soon us tiiey have fiilfiUed tliis great 
object of their being, as tJiey thenceforth cease to eat. 
The leciinchited female forsakes the trees ibr the 
earth, into which, witli her claws, slie borts a hole 
six or eight inelies deep, aj which she places from 
fifty to eighty eggs. This completes die circle of 
her actions , and she soon alter dies ; tlioagh it lias 
been said, widioiit any foundation in oliservation or 
analogy, that Uie feinulcs, after laying their eggs, 
fiesume their former habits, and live among the trees. 



COCK-FIGHTING. See Cock. 

COCK-PIT. See Cock, 

COCKROACH {Uattu, Lin.); a ^enas of uisecti 
belonging to the oitlioptcr*»us or stnught-wtn-it^i or- 
der, cliaracten*ed by an oval, elongated, depressed 
bcjdy, which is smooUi on its ivuperior surface. The 
hend is inclinetl, short, and concealed under die 
corselet ; the arUrnna are long, bristly, formed of 
numerous pieces, in id inserted ui a groove within the 
eyes, '1 he corselet is scutiform, covering the head 
and origin of die eljffra ; die aUlomen is temilnated 
by two conical appendages, 1 he legs are beset with 
little spines ; the feet are long and c<imp rested ; the 
fargi have five joints. ^Ihey liave a longitudinal crop 
or r raw ; die gizzard, or lauscntar fitomnch, i* inter 
nally poivided widi stTOng hooked teeUi : trom eight 
to ten ctrca are foimd about the pylorus. 

Iliese insects iu-e among die most disagreeable of 
die minoyjiMces to wliich die dwellings of man are 
subject, and, where their niuldplimtioa is permitted, 
the ravages they commit are extensive mid vexa- 
tious. They are al I iioiniiriuil , and exceeding^ly agile ; 
their flattened bodies allow tlietn to hide, with ease^ 
in every crevice, whence diey sally forth in hordes 
t hi ring the night, to devour every sort of provision 
which is not securctl from their voracity. Like all 
odier depredators, they nrf* thrown into confusion fuul 
put to flight by die presc»iice of light, wlituce they 
were, in ancient times, appropriately ciillei.1 /wn/w^tr, 
or iig/U'SAuHfierg, I'heii destructivenesji is not contin- 
edt*j articles of provision for the table ; silk, woollen, 
and even cotton clodis ai'e devouretl, or rendered use- 
less by being gnaweil dirongh. At some seasons of 
the year, M'ht^ii the male cockroaches fly about^ they 
are very troabk^some, especially about twilight, when 
they dash into rotmis, aikl often strike against the 
faces of diose pre^>nt, to die grent alarm of femnles, 
who generally dread them excessively* Tiie pre- 
sence of a light, it is true, would se*rijre us against 
such invasions from the cockroach, but a great n um- 
ber of otlier noctunwl uisects woultl be nttracteil by 
its glan.% and induce a greater degree of ajuioyancc. 
\t'hen a cockroach takes refuge, or seeks contra I- 
ment upon any person, lie will uiflict a smart bile, it 
particularly hurt or alaniunl. 

The sapient Sancho Fanm declares, that there is a 
remedy lor everything but death i and it is tndy 
iiajipy for mankind, that die multipliaition of diis 
pestilent race may be repressed by aid of dieir own 
vomcity. If to a cjuantity of Indian c(»m meal about 
one-diiid of white or red leiid is added, and die mix- 
ture is nioist<"netl widi molaAsc^^ so as to make it mo- 
derately adhesive* the cockroaches will ereedily de- 
vour it. The repetidon of this poisoned food for a 
few night*? is generally sutBcient to reduce tlieir nuiit- 
bers to a very fiw, even in die most infectetl houses 
and will eventually cause the destruction of the 
whole. They may also be poboned with preparB' 
tions of arsenic^ sttblimate, &e., mixed widi sugar 
or molasses , of w^liich they are very fond. Traps, 
especially designed for dieir captucis are sometimes 
to Ix* found at die potLeries. A paste- board or card 
cover, well balance* I upon two pins, and placwi n[x>n 
the edge of a vessel, nearly filleil with molnsses and 
water, makes a vexy gotnl trap. The disli should 
be so placetl, Uiat they can readily mount upon die 
cover, whkli revolves on its axis whenever the ecjui- 
librium IS distiirbetl, and throws Uie cockroaches into 
die AimL 

Cockroaclies, like otlier orthopterous insects, do 
not iimlergo a complete roetainorpho'^as : the Uirvfes 
and nymphs resemble the perfect insect, except that 
they liave merely rudiments of wings. The temaloa 
lay their eggs succjessively and siiigTy. The ^sg has 
a very singiilar appearance, being large, cyriiidric. 
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rotinded ut both ejkld, mid havJne n projecting i1t*n- 
UUeil line or keel, iliroii^lwut its length^ tm »>ne sit If. 
This egg is half as large aa tJie belly fif the femak\ 
and she curries it for seven <»r eia;iit <tnys, attatJityJ 
to die posterior part of (Jve nktomcjij and, finally, nt- 
tacheii it to some solid body, by means of a gummy 
flyJd. 

I'hc species of cockroach at present detemiinc^d, 
arc ab4:)iit twelve in number. Among these, the 
tlatttt Jmericana and the hiatta Oriaihdis are tJie 
especial pests of Atneriau The first mentioned 
i^ the Inpgest of the gjeniis, and grows to 1* two or 
three inches long, imnudiiig t!ie anlnmce, Throngh- 
OMt the Boutliem portion ot tliis continent, nnd in the 
West India istlands, this species {itlfiitn Amfrknnft)^ 
called Kttkkerlac by tlie Dutch, is very nuinerou-H 
Hint tniufjlesome. llie Matta iyrirntalix, or iromiuxin 
kitchen ctx'krftach, was onginally broufjlit from Asm 
to Kiin^pe, Hiid tlience to Araericn. It Ls non- tho- 
roa^hly douiicirmtetj in all parts ttf ttiat ctiuntry, to 
Uie frrcut vejcntion of its inhabitants*. 1 his species 
is fond of wiirrath, ami makes it^ nliodc near to the 
kitchfn firP'plftce, nU>wt ovens, stoves, &c, 

COCKSWAIN, or COX EN ; the offic er who mnn- 
ages ami steers a boat, and lias the counnand of the 
ImjuCs *Te\v, It is evidently comjMjnnded of tlie 
woffis vock nnd^rojw, the foriuer of whicJi was on- 
ciently used tor a yawlj, or small boiit, as appears 
from several autliors, but has now become obsolete, 

COCLES. See Hfmitiut. 

COCOA'NIIT. The cocoa-not is a woody fruit, 
of an oval shiipe, from three or four to six or eioflit 
incJies in length, covered witli a iibmus husk, iind 
lined internally witJi a white, finu^aud fleshy ker- 
nel. 

The tree (coco* nffcifera) which prtjilures tlie co- 
coa-nut, is a kind of palm, from Jorty to sixty feet 
liigh, liavinw un its sunmiit ouly leaves or branches^ 
uppetiriug id most like immense featliers, em'li four^ 
leeu or tiiti"i*n feet long, tliree feet bntful, and wiii«r- 
ed. Of these, tlie upper ones are epect, the middle 
ones horiEontal , and the lower ones drooping. The 
trttnk is struight, naked, and marked with the scars 
of the foUen leaves. The nuts hang tram the ^um- 
mit of the tree in clusters of a dow^n or more togeth- 
er» The extermil rind of the nuts has a smooth sur- 
face, and is of a somewhat trinngnkir sliajie. This 
encloses an extremely filirotts snbstancc, of consiiler- 
able tiuckness, which imnuHliately surroumk the out. 
The latter tuis a tliic-k and lianl sliell, with ihrei' 
holes at the Iwse, each closetl with a black mem- 
bnuice. The kernel lines tlie whell, is sometiiiies 
nearly an inch in thiekness, and enclose a cousklej*- 
able quantity tif swiH*t nnd watery iSipiid, of a whitish 
colour, whi-ch luis the nnme of ^nitk. This tree is a 
native of Africa, the Knst and West Indies, aiid 
South Amerira, and flourishes li* <t in a siuidy wjil. 

FtRKt, clothbig, and ilie nii aiis ot shelter nnd pro- 
tection, are all ntforded by tlie eoeoii- nut-tree. The 
kernels of the nuts, which somewlmt resemble tlie 
filbert in taste, but are of nnn-h (inner consijileiu*e, 
are luied as footi in various nn^les «»f dwssing, and 
BQtiM<imes are cut into pieces and dried. When 
pwied ma mill, Uiey yield an oil, which in some 
Counlrtea, is tlie oidy oil ui»ed nt tfible ; and whicli^ 
'^fbMMk frtah, is equal in qunlily to tliat of alnionfls. 
It* howflver^ ioon l>ecomes rancid, ajub in this 
Male, i» prindpally use«l by |wiuters, 'J he milk 
or fluid eontaimil in the niit is an exceedingly 
Cwji and agreeable beverage, which, when g(K«l, 
•onwwJiat wnejnbles the kernel in flavoiir* Cooo*- 
n«irlf«ea int produce fruit when six or mf^ck yaftm 
oldr after which «adi tree yields from fifty to a 
hundred nuts aniuiidly, lite filwjiis coals which 
BQvelop the tocoM-uuts, after having bi^en Miaktxi [ 




for fiome time in water, become sofl. They are ^iHl 
beati'o, to free tiiem from the other sufjfitaiioes with 
wliicli tliey are intermixetl, nnd which tall away like 
snw-diust, the stringy part only being left. Tim ta 
spun into long yarns, woven into saii-Hcloth, and twist* 
ed into cabk-s, even for large vessels. The corciage 
thus maniifitcturefl is, in several respects, preferable 
to tlmt brought from Eiutipe, but particularly for 
the advantages which are derived from ita floaiiiicio 
water. The wocnly shells of the nut are so bafd^iia 
to receive a high polisti, and are formed into drink- 
ing cups, and other domestic ut(>iisils, which are 
sometimes expensively mounted in silver. Un ttic 
summit of Oie cocoa nut-tree, the tender leavea^ at 
their first springing up, nre folded over each otlier^so 
as somewhat to resemble a cabbage. These ai^ ocv 
casionally eaten in place of culinary greens, and are 
a very delicious food ; hut, as tliey can only 1 e ot»- 
tained by the destruction of tlie tree, which dies in 
corijsequence of their being removetl, they are in gie» 
neral coiisidered too exj>ensive a treat. The larger 
leaves nre used for tlic thatching of buildings, WtA 
im* wn>ught into boskets, bmoms, mats, sack*), hank 
nioi'ks, and nmny other tiseftil articles* The tnnkl 
nre made into Ixxits^ and fnmisli t)m1:»er for tiia 40ih 
stroction of honst's ; and when their ceutml pt^ li 
cleared away, they form excellent glitters for the 
conveyance t>f water. If, whilst growling, Uie Uwly 
of tlie ti-ee lie hored, a white nnd sweetish liqtior ex- 
udes frtjm iJie wound, which is called toddtf. This 
is collected in vessels of earthen ware, and is a £u 
vourite IwH'emge in many parts where the treM 
grow. Wiien fresh, it is very svi'eet ; in a few boun 
it becomes somevvlmt ncid, and, in this stat*\ 'm pe- 
culiarly agreetible ; but, in the sjmce of twenty -foir 
honrs, it is complete vinegar. By distil latioii, thii* 
liquor yields nn ardent spirit, which is somettBH^f 
called tftek, or tirrark, aitd is more esteemed Cban 
that ohtainetl by distillation from rice or 
merely fenoenletl, and flavoured with the 
juice. If bciiled with qujck'l line, it Uuckens inta i 
sirup, which is used by confectioners in tiie EaA 
Indies, though it is much inferior to sugar produced 
from the sugiu--4^me. 

COCVTl'S (from jf«xf»i, to lunient); a river of 
ancient Kpirus, which falls into the Aciterun, Tim 
waters of botJi nre tinged witli blacks Tlie 
poet5 call tliis river the f>tack fJocytHs, <^h 
grnan*. It encin-les ihv region ot Tartarus, 
eom posed of tiie tears of the damned. 

Aceoniintj to mythology, Cocytus is the 
Styx, and iatlier of Phlegeihon and M entile. 
sHuias ndviuMes the following conjet^ijune rf^pectiM: 
this river : — ** At Cichyms is lake Acheron, withlltf 
rivers Acheron and Coeytas, wiiose vinten are TCfy 
ungrateful to tlie t^iste. flomer, I injagine, had tica 
tlie^e rivers, and, in his bold description of hell, gave 
to lite streams ut it the names of iliuist* in Thesitrv- 
tia. " 

COD {gadiui, h. Block.) ; a gfnm of fishea bf^ 
hinging to llie order Jupiinrrs (soft-finned^ 
chitd, of Cuvier), distingnislinl by tlje fn llowiiur 4 
rarters : — a sino>otlii, obkuig or fusifunii lnody* c»" 
(>d wiLli smfill , soil, deciduous scales, ventnds attacJIfd 
beneath the throat, c overod by thkk skin, and dmna 
out to a poiiit ; heml scidele^ ; eyes biteful ; oM^ 
cle not denUittHi ; jaws and anterior part of the «► 
mer funiished witli £ev«ml ranges of inodecat)e<aMlt 
unequal, pointed teeth, jbrmii^ a cani or TnirHr 
surfiK^e ; tlie gillg are la«^e, sevethiayeil, and oe»- 
big hiamdly ; a small Ward at the tip of the low 
J^w ; almost all die sf>eiMes tmve two or thiv^doisl 
lins.oup ur two ajial, and on« distinct iratidai fin * ih^ 
stomach is sacciform and powerful, tlte ccBOi't«fy 
numerous^ and the iulesiines of cons idetaMa f 




tlipy have a brg«, strong swknuiin^ bliulUer, fre- 
qiiPiitJy dt^iitated or lolled ai its borders. 

The most intirrestmg of all the sjx^cies ls the com- 
mort (ir Bank coil {G. ncorrAMa, L.). Ilegardeii ns a 
supply of fo<xl, Ji source of national iddiisLry and 
commrrtMai W(>£iJUi^ or iis n womler of iinture in its 
contitmaticc and mijltiplication, Uds Jiiih may jtistJy 
rhalltrigt* the ndmirotion of every intellig^ent ol>- 
servTr. Though ftmiul in consideraUlp numbera on 
the coasts of oLhrr uurtiit-ni rpgioiis, an extent of 
about 450 miles of ot-ean, iavine the chill aiid rugged 
shopcij of Newfoundland's the favourite ajinual: rvi*ort 
of coimtlc&s multitudes of cod, which visit the sub- 
maruie moim tains known as tJie Grand Bank»^ to 
feetl upon the crustact.^His and moUtLscoiis animal?^ 
abutidunt in sueli sitiULlions. IliUier, also^ fleet!; of 
^hennen re^rularly adventure* sureof winning a ricli 
frei/Eflit in r< ttini for their toils and expijeiure, ontl of 
t!onveying plenty and |irofii to tlieir homes and t-m- 
ijloyers. Myriads of cod are thus yi^irly destrtjyed 
by human diligenre ; myriads of millifius, in tlie egg; 
state, are preventetl from coming into existence, not 
only by the fishermen, who take the parentis before 
Uiey liave spawned, but by hosts of ravenuns fishes^ 
anil an immense concourse of otliier animulS;, wluch 
attend upon their migrations lo teed upon tlieir 
K|Miwii ; yet, in despite of tlie unceasing activity of 
all these destructive causes, year after year finds tlie 
abundam^ still undiminished, inexhaustible by hu- 
man !»k]U and avidity^ irrepressthle by the combuied 
voracity of all the tribes of ocean. This, liowever, 
is by no roe«mg tlie sum of destruction to which the 
species is liable. After the spawn is luitched, while 
tli*^ frf are twj young and feeble to save themselves 
by flight or resistance, liiey are pursued, and devour- 
ed in shoals by numerous greedy tyrants of tliedeep^ 
nnd, still worse, hyllkeirowngluttonouji progenitors, 
clearly showing Uiat witliout some extrminjlinary ex- 
ertion of creative energy, the existence of the species) 
rould not have beeji protracted beyond a few years. 
Such, however, is die fecundity with which tlie All- 
wise has endowed this race, that if but one leinale 
annually escaped, and her eggs were safely hatched, 
die species w^ould be effectually preserved. This is 
not so surprising when we recollect tliat the ovaries 
of each female contain not fewer dmn 9^^4,000 
eggs, as liai» been ascejtaiiied by careful and repeated 
onstfTvation, 

Few members of the animal creation contribute a 
greater mass of sulisistt^nc^^ to I lie luuuan race ; still 
B'wer are more umversally seni iceable tliaii the cod- 
fish, of which every part is api»lied to some useful 
purjiose. When fresh, its beautifully white^ firm and 
flaky muscles liumi^i our table with one of tlie most 
deiiciofi? dainties; salted, dried^ or othenvise cou- 
srrvtd for future u&e, it afibrds a substanUid ami 
wholesome article of tliet,for which a sufetitute could 
not readily be found. The tongue, which is al\snys 
Sefjftntieii from the head when die fis^i is first caught, 
even epicures consider a deliaicy ; and toiiguesj salt- 
ed or pickled along witli tlie swimming-bladders* 
whidi are highly nutritious, being abnost entirely 
pure gelatine, are held in much estimation by house- 
keeper.^, under tlie title of tmffuei find luunds. The 
sound or swimming-bladder of codfi^, if rightly pre- 
pared, supplies an isinglass equal to the l>ej>t Rus- 
sian, and applicable to all tlie uses for whidi tJie im- 
ported is employed, Tiie liver of tJie cod, when 
fresh, is eaten by many witli satis&ction, but it is 
more genendly reserved, by fishermen, for the sake 
of the larije quantity of fine limjiid oil which it con- 
tains. This is f xtmcted by lieat atid pressure, and 
forms the well-known atd-iiver oil of commerce, 
which, in many respects, and for most useSj ia su- 
perior to ilie commonly used lisli-oil. I'he heads of 



cod fishjt after the Icmgues are cut out, and the gllli 
are saved for bait^ are thrown overboard, on account 
of want of room, and because salting would not pre- 
serve tliem lo any a*l vantage. Yet tlie head, l>LH0g 
abaost entirely composed m gelatine, is, wben fresh, 
tJie richest, and jjerltaps the most nutritive part of 
the fe^h. The fisheniu'n, it is true, makes use of it 
for their own nouri>>hmieiit, but the great mass is 
throivn int^i the sea— a drcttmstance we can scarce 
reflect upon without regret, when w^e reineinlier 
how many poor, in various diaritabfe institutions, 
and tlirough the country generally, might be lus^uri- 
ouslf fed with the waste* If vessels were pr*:ivided 
with the requisite implements and fuel, tliese heaiJi 
would furniili; a large mnouiit of strong ami valuable 
fish-glue or isinglfiss, tliat would well n^}>ay the trou- 
ble and expeutie of its preparation. The intestine* 
of the codfish also yield a ii'ibute to the table ; tlie 
French fishenaen, especially, jjrepare from tlieni a 
dish somewhat similar, mvX not far inferior, to the 
sounds. Finally, tlie ovaries or roes of the fianales 
are sepmted from ttieir meiiibiwiiM, and the eggs, 
nicely pickled, afliird an agreeable and ruatfiil relish^ 
hx more delicate and inviting to the inuate than the 
celebrated llus>ian caviare. In adaiti^n to these 
usual modes of employing the tiifferent parts of our 
fish, tlie Nomvegiaiis, Icelanders, and Kaiati-ichadules 
poufid up the liacklHmes and odier refuse f>arLs, lor 
the purpose of feeding tlieir dogs and otlier domestic 
anlniais duruig the winter. Strange as such a diet 
may appear, it is stated as a well established fact, 
tliat cows, fed upon these pounded bonejt, mingled 
witli a small qumitity of vegetable matter^ yield a 
lurgt^r supply and a Wtter quality of milk thiui those 
supp<»rted ui>on more ordinary provender. 

The usuiil mode of presenting codl*ih for coraraer- 
cial purposes is by malting tliem immediately after 
they are caught, having fir^ removcii the head, bow 
els Ktc. Those which are carefully selected and 
salted with greater attention to Oieir wliiteness, are 
usually called dun fish, and bring a better price tlian 
such as are salted in bulk, witli little n^gnnl to tho 
disoolouration caused by imp4»rf4'Ct washing aiKl 
draining before being packetb Where fiirilities fire 
afibrdea for drying, by an adjacent shore, or by the 
construction of the vessel, cod are caret! by drying 
alone, or with a very small <]uantity of salt. This 
process requires several liays* exposure to sun nnd 
air, and, when skilfully conducteil, keeps tlie fish, 
for an indefinite pirioii, in a very desirable condition 
of whiteness and freshness, botJi peculiarly advan- 
tageous to the appeaiBnce of ttie &ih at re>pei: Uible 
tables. Cod tlius cured are caJled stock-fish, and !>&• 
fore being cooked, re<tuirc to be softened, by soak- 
ing in water and pomuling with a wooded nmllet. 

The spaw^ning season, on die banks of Newfound- 
land, begins about tlie month of Mardi, and termi- 
nates in June j coiLscqtu^ntly tlie regular period of 
fishing does not commence before April, on account 
of tlie sionus, ice, and fogs ; and indeed, many fish- 
ermen consider tlie mitktle of May as suUiciently 
early. A^er tlie montli of Jmie, cod commence 
tJieir mignitions to odier cpuirters, and, of course, the 
fishing is su^[>*»nde<l ujitil Uie ensuing ^ea^on. Dur- 
mg tile months of April anti May, Iresh cod, of se- 
veral species^ are caught, in consitlerHble abundance, 
on tile Atlantic coa*t of die United States, as fiir 
soutli as the capes of Delaware, aiKl perhaj>s still 
more to the soutliwaid. At tliis season, die markets 
of this comitry are, for a short time, supplied with 
this fine fi&b, Ihe inliabitaiits of die north-eastern 
dties, lieing near to tlie grt^at fislieries, and employ- 
ing vessels built for the conveyance of live fish, are 
liberally pn^ided witti all die luxuries uUdmable 
1 from this great gift of Providence. 
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The common or Bank rod {aabeliau nr ffwrue) va- 
ri(% ill ^i^ mul weight mTording to its ae^e and the sen- 
son of tlje year, TIip nvertigp lefigtli is alioiit two mid ii 
Imlf or three feet, aiid the weigfbl lietwceii thirty suid 
fifty poiuidij. Single coi\ have Ijeen caught wei^htiig; 
tJiree limes as mijch, nieasiiriiig five imd a hall fi*«'t 
in len^tli ; hut suth sptrciiueiiH are unconimon, the 
f»Teater iiimiljer approariiincr the avemge above g^iv- 
L'ji, TJif! colour i--* a yellowUli-^rey on the back, ta:i- 
culated with jeJhjwish OJid bmwn ; the lielly Avidte 
or reddish, witli p^oiileo »s^hjL« in yoimg indivi^iimh* 
The fills tire yeikjwish, witJi the exception of tiie 
aiml, wiiit'li nre g^reyi^h ; tlie hetid is large and flatten^ 
eil, with au eiiomiovis pfa[ e to tlie mouth ; I lie ii|"[>fr 
jaw projects beyond the lower, which Juw a rirrhiis 
or beard aljout the length of a finder ; the eyes are 
very large, and veiled by a transparent inenihntne ; 
the wale** are of largv size ; first ray of tlie first anal 
fill, not articiiiateil and spinous, — Professor Mitdied^ 
in his iaterestiiig ija[x'r on the Mwts of New ^'ork, 
enumerates ten species of coil among the supplies 
i>ron|ifht to tiie market of that cily, caui^ht on tlie 
ctms is adjacent. To his valuable resparebes, puli- 
lished in tlie first volume of the New York PIuLmk 
phiciil Trdiisactioris, the remier may iidvanlag:eoiisly 
refer, who desires to be hilimntely atqiiainteii wiLli 
the distinctions hy wliich tlie^e *pecies are discrimi- 
iialeil. 'I'bey are niuned as follows : — Oadus m&r- 
rhua. Bank cod ; G. cailfirmf, dorse cod ; G. torn* 
eoduM, tJiimeod \ G. agte/imt^y haddock ; //, hlennoi- 
ties, blennoid cod; G. pftrptfremj New York pol- 
liMik ; G. mertuccius, JuiKe ; tL t funis ; slender 
cod; G, hngiftes, codling ; G, nuncfatuSj spotte^l 
ctxi. The whole proces?; of cwl-fehing is idgbly in- 
terestingf but die briefest description of it would rt*- 
^aire fiu* morc! Bpnce than c an beafl'onltdJjere, Tlie 
iilipOftAilce of tliis fishery, and tiie greftt iiiitional in- 
terests whicli it involves, lufs made it a fruitful suiuTce 
of diploi»nticdi.s«as!!ion, end led to die estabU^hment 
of vurioiis reguhjtions, to whicJi all nre ohllged to 
conform who participate of its advantjiges. It is ob- 
viously ojt of our power satisfactorily to treat of 
diese triples, mid all the interesting mailer eoimect- 
n] witli the subject, in an article bolely designee! to 
give a general sketch of the cliara^'U'rs of tlie genns, 
and of the most interesting species of cod. 

COD, CAPE, t^ce Cttp^ tmL 

Code, in juri^pruilence, is a name given, by way 
of eminence, to a eolltH*tion of laws, (For the di*- 
rivation of tlie word, sei* Codrj^, For the dift'ereiit 
parties among tJie lawyers of our times, nespectitig 
tl^e advuntnges of codes and ctjdifying, see Late. 
For the diflV-fent codes of modem times, see Uic re- 
si>ective countries, imd tiic following hst.) 

CODE NA1H)LEI>N. Si-e Vodeg, kg Cm^^ 

CODE OF FllEDElUf\ L'ODEX FREDERICI- 
ANL'S. See Pnttsm, Ct^c r/, 

CODE OF JUSTINIAN, See CtvU Law, 

CODIES, Lk^ Cixu (French; the fi%'e codes); tlie 
new Freticii digests of hiws. The rivil eoile {{'od*' 
tym/) or genenu law of the eoiuUry, the commercial 
ctJile, tin* {H-md cotk% tlieecnles of civil nnd eriminal 
jtroce<bjre, form logetln^r a wholf, whieb, wliatever 
ituiy W dieu- nbsolute value, will n-main a per|X'tiiid 
mi»niiment of the i>tate of things in France whieti pn>- 
<^eeded from the revolution, mid fuirtienlarly of Na- 
prdeon'N adminiiiitratiun. They originated from the 
%plrit of the times and of die nation ; and are., in some 
respects, the kiy-^tnne of tlie revolution, as they se- 
t'iire, in a great meiisurc, its reflsonable demands. 
Like all hmiian works, they are eluirgeable with hn* 
perfection, and they liave l»e*'ncritirised witii severi- 
ty Uy somi* ik»ULicul juirttes and M>me learnini works. 
!>er Sftvigiiy fun dtm Bfruf unsfrer Zeiizur GesHz- 
frOung, i«16.— tin the Ajititmle of die present Agu 






f for Le^slatiou and J tJ^r3!?tiw7"ira Helmed 
die litnnan ofF. C. von Suvigny, by a BarriHler of 
Lincoln s Inn. Yet, compared witli tlie precedtti^ 
condition of jurisprudenre in Knince^ ihey must tM> 
acknowledged by all to hnve bt en a great and 
niable Ijenefit to die comiLry, as well as to " 
in which they were produced* The laws in Fi .^^_ 
lie fore the revolution, were in a state t»f the greatest 
cnnfiLsion. 'the Uomau or civil law Mils ludversally 
in force ns subsidiary to the local citsLonis^ 
Applied, pfLrticularly, to tlie ie|»nliition of « 
But with regani to tJie rig:hts of property of 
people, tile modifit:ations^of landed property, feudal 
rights, itic, the greatest differences prevail^ in dif^ 
ferent parts of the kingdom. The iuvujiioiis of the 
German tribc^s mitst Imve efiaced. iu a gfrisit meat nfe, 
witii tlie Roman law, the hi-it traces Ktf the ancieoi 
laws of the (inllic nation ; and that infirc or less oobk 
plel<*ly, according to the degree to wliich tlie RonuiB 
conslitutioii had taken root nmong the ancient mhn* 
bitunts, and to the polidcal iniporlancc wliich li.ry 
themselves maintained under their new itiB<trr&. 
Hence, in the northern parts of Frniice, aitd txiider iha 
dominion of the Franks^ the Uoniaii institutions 
more generally siipphinted by the tjenmui, tlian in 
soutfi, nearer to Italy* wliere tlic coiuiLry was 
populous and under die d^iminion of ttie A' bigotht 
and Burginidif^ns, Here some portions ot tlie Ro- 
man mudicip&t and judicial institntiotLs had alwiiys 
Ijeeii preserved; the civil law, piirticularly, as it wn 
containetl in the collection ot Theoilusiits It., reiustiK 
ed valid, especially witli rej^mid to tlie rights of prtK 
perty lietween married people. The 
wliere it tims continued in force were call 
drui( evrii. The many diroits cmttumierw oi 
districts, hanmies and coitntits wliich were to be 
foiinci in Fninee* even in the pays du droii Hitmam^ 
originaled when tlie attthority <if a gent-ral govcm* 
ment iiait given place to feudal anarcliy, when 
every barony and every city formed an iiuiepeudrnC 
whftli*, find the king was nothing but the first iituong 
tlie great feuiia I !onls of France (the diiki*« of Nor- 
maialy, Aquitaine, llorgiindy and llrillany> the coimt^ 
of Chanipflgnej Finnders, Frovence, &c.), and, in Im 
own domains, scarf:ely more than tlie first iimong tiie 
inferior barons. In each of these divisions, a parti- 
cular system of law develojied itself in tlie tstcuggle 
of Uie old, free municipal institutions witli the usvr- 
palians of die hiinms, in ivhicli Uie fornu r f>enshed«0* 
tirely. The ixH-nliaritjes: of these diiVei^nt hwx^, how- 
evfr, prcx^eetled less fnim ilie true wants and tlie 
spirit of the nation, than fitim accidental circuni- 
stances and events. It must however. Ije acknuw- 
U^dgetl, dait the laws of die jirovincvs or ancieiit 
principalities of the realm, wliirh were fomided partly 
on express provisions adopted by Uie sovereign La 
unison with Uie states, are of greater imr>urtanee. 
Among these, the ki^T* of Nonnantly are of th« most 
constHpifnce, since they are, at least with rpgnrd U> 
tlie feudal rights and the general prlndjjles of lauded 
pn>[Kerty, tlie foundation of the v^hole luigii<ih law. 
Sif Hoiiartl's Traite sitr hs i'oidume^ Att^fo AomMi^ 
des, niep|)e, 1776, I vols., 4lo, VVilUam I, made tba 
feiabl taw of the Normans the predomioant Ibw ©I 
I England, and fomided Uie differeiit branches of Mb 
governiDcnt on feudal principles ; even the latigtlMi 
of die txiurt^i of jiislim" uikI of the official p«pen oftM 
governmeiit in Kngbnd remaini'd French for rvfittt- 
nes ; and Frvnch fornnila^ are slili used irt |tfifli^ 
ment and in legal language, tiiough sotnftr'v— «™^ 
giilarly perverted. After the law of Nunn 
cLiSttims and statitles of Uie city and count V 
were of chief inipwrlimce, since they s<*r>t<J us u 
model for many oUiers, and were con&itUT* d. In Minia 
meo^ure, as a subsidiary source ot law In LheJuriMili> 
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tion of the parliament of Paris, ' Some of dies* piir^ 
ticuiar systems oflflw liad lM*eii (Ttliireii to writiiigf In 
very car if tiiwes ; foe in^htance, the EtaUixxementA de 
Si LoiMt, whkli W(*re in fort'e m tJie royal baronies, 
lod were revised by Louis IX., and the consaU oi 
Peter Desfontttmes. of the 13tJi ceiitiiry. Bedsides 
tlif ^;pnpral privileges of the t'lLks. paniouUir 
umiiiL-i|Jtil laws were sometimes ffranted, See ex- 
aiii|)les iji tlie ^rre^t collection of royal ordiiiaivces, 
bepfuii by Laiiriere, 1723, Most of ihese particular 
laifrs, however^ were preser\'ed only in the ineinory 
of the inhabitants mid of tlie judges^^ and were^ eon- 
seqiiently, vei'y uncertam m tlieir applicalion. There- 
fore, after Cluides VU. Iiad ilrivea tlie English from 
tJie French lerritory, it wa»j decreed in the assembly 
of the states, 1453, tliat all customary laws should lie 
redueeii to wriLin^r, The inbabiUints were first ques- 
tioned as to tlie Inw in use (by tens, or per iurham) 
until it was Ixdievetl tliat sufficienl certainty was ob- 
tained : die laws were Uien arraiijjcd hj men leiinied 
in tiie law, exniiiined in Llie cuiuieil uf ^tate, and con- 
fimietl by the king* This operation eontinneil ulmost 
a himdreii yefirs, and pojiJiicetl several Imndreiis of 
ijoch purtknittr 5y sterns, the nto«jt complete collection 
of whidi, containing more tlian 400, was made by 
Bourdot de Hidieboiirff {CQutumier genirmij Park, 
1724, 8 vols., folioL Besides this mass of particular 
hkyfSf some genpinl laws were passed. The fin^t and 
lecond dynasty promulgated eamhttaria, witli ttie 
COliacot of thie OBiion, Buttbe lliinl dynasty, as we 
bave Already obsen ed, wos not only obliged, in the 
tune of feudal anarchy, to grant complete independ- 
ence and ^ivereignty to the gi-eat vus'^als and lonis 
of tlie kingtloiii {payt hora VaLeissance du roy), lint 
even the interior barons, tlie king*s pnrtirnlar vassals, 
who lukl been enfeoffed by him out of bis own do- 
mum ;<, made ibems4^ive^ almost entirely independent. 
Tile legishnive power of tlie khig coidd, tlierefore, 
at trst, he exercistnl only by granting privileges to 
llie cities, by whidi tlie power of tlie barons 'was iU 
inite<l, to tlie advantage not only of tbe citiieni!», but 
olw) of die cjown» From the time of I' biiip Augustus 
(1 i m^ I sf^a), it became an estiibi»lied orineiple, lliat 
tlie king could unile vaeui fe& of tlic kingdom with 
bis here^litnry domaiiu, Es crown laiiih ; inid one of 
tlie first ae<jnisi Lions of this kind was tlie dudiy of 
Noriminily* Ibe grent power which tliys aceniedto 
Uie king was so much slrengthenetl by tlie addi-ei^s 
and personal aiitliorily of Louis IX. (1 226 — 1270), 
that he was eimbled to tnake general laws, partly 
witli, ^lartiy without, the conj*ent of the barons. 
Thes<? were calletl ordfmnancex. They were in tnrce, 
however, only in the hereditary domains of the king : 
the great barons exereistHJ an equal legislative power 
hi lltrir own territories. After nlmosit all these fiefs 
Iiikl been nniteti with the crown, excepting some small 
sovereignties, as tlie principalities of Domlies, 
nrfoige, Houilliui, Llie counties uf Avignon tind Ven- 
nissin j and after tlie marriage of king Cliarles VUL 
Willi tlie (langliter aiwl heiress of Hretagne, die an- 
tliority of tiie ordonnance* extendetl over die whole 
kingtlom. At the sunie time, the royal power a[> 
proadied Umt alusoluteness, wlvidi was prepared 
under Richelieu by the entire subjection of tbe 
nobles, completed under LtmLs XI \\, mal the abuse 
of wliicb under ijoois XV., produced tJie revolution. 
Among die wrdtmnunees of this jjeritMl, an^ di.^lin' 

fuislied diwe on jiirisdiction ajul die order of prfw:e- 
ure, in which France was then in advance of d»e 
re>t «f Europe » The more ancient refer to local 
subjects, ami tbe connexions of die church with the 
state. To tlie former belong ihv^ordotinahces of 1446 
and 1453, and diat of Villeri* Cotteret> (lii^iy), which 
was almost couiempocBiiecms widi (he law at crimi- 
nal pfuoedttre of Cliarles V.^ In iiennany^ and iiUro- 



duceil tlie written trial instead of the usual irregular 
and tumultous process, wliich was different in every 
Mrignevrie. It^ author vm& die diancellor (lUiUaume 
Poyet, from whom it was nlw* calteti GudMmine 
We mi^it uImj men Lion the ordonmince of t>rleansj 
(15G0), die ordf/nmitwe of Blois (1579), and odiers. 
None of diese ordonnanvef, nor any eol lection of 
tbein, bore die name aicode, Hie earlier incomplete 
coUtTtions of diein (a systetntitic one was first made 
by Fontanon, Kill, 4 Tols, folio; a chronological 
one by Neron and Cirard, IG20, 4 vols.» folio) were 
superseded by that pnbhshed by the ehancellur Pont- 
chnrtniin, tbe first volume of whicii, erjitetl by Ue 
Luiirierc, appeared in 172;it, The work lias been 
coiUinueii by hecoiisse, Villesaults, Brecpiigny, Ca- 
mus, und Fastoret, 1816, 18 vols,, folio. It is to lie 
concluded witii tbe reign of Fnincis I. Henry IIL 
intrusted the systematk* arrangement of die ordofi' 
naticet of bis predece*^'»ors to tl»e tiimous Bn«sson^ 
who publishetl them inider die name of i'ofle Henri 
or Bfudiques, tboogli they acquired no legid iiiiUio- 
rity. Under Louis XII I. (IGifi:!), nn express or don* 
mtnve re-si*ecLing the judicial procinhire, and otiier 
subjects, which Tiad funiished laatter of complaint to 
the states, was sketchetl, in 4GI iirttcles,by theelian- 
cellor Midiael de Marillac, but was not acknowledg- 
ed by die courts, as it was not registeretl. It was 
called Cmle Mariihtc or Code Michau ; and, in later 
times the name cude luts been applied to i^'vtnd pri- 
vHte: collections of die ordannance* of a ceriaiii pe- 
riod (for instance, Code Louts X/'., by Chansse- 
pierre, containing die ordunttantes lW>m 1722 to 
1740, 12 vob., 12mo ; or relating to single objects, 
(We nohr; Code det Cures, Paris, 1780, 4 vols», 
l2nio. ; Codepemtij by FAverrly, 1777, 12mo, &:c»), 
but never as n legal designation. 1 he guvenmient 
of Louis XIV. was distinguished for its legisladve 
acdvity. ComprdieuMve urdonnnncctt, or rather real 
codes of law, appeared on the civil prtK'ess (lfit»7), 
on the criminal pnjcess (Uj70), on ctunmert^ial law 
(Lb73), on die forest law (IGG9), on die numne (l(i81), 
and on ecclesiastical jnrLMiiclion (l(i95). The mc^t 
important or«/GMi»aiu>e# of Louis XV. relate to dona* 
tioos (1731), wills (1735), and sultstitiitions ^747). 
In this siate of ditngs, tlie great diversily in tne ex- 
isting laws was as bunlenMnae na it was revolting to 
reason. It would betray but a supei^fidsl acquaints 
ajice witli history, to ituppose that such a diversity of 
laws could exist without great disadvantages. It re- 
lards the development of the science of law, as it re- 
quires tbe study of many accuiental details, nidier 
dmn of tlie general principles of universal right, by 
wliicb die Ibimim law has attaint its high perlV«- 
tinn* It is also a very injurious check to civil inter- 
course, and a source of insecurity and loss to tlio*e 
who enter into uny legal connexitms witli tlie inlm- 
bitanLs of other provinces. Nodiing coDlributes more 
to promote the internal iiitercour>e of a nation, die 
foujidation of its greatness, tlmn luiiformity of laws. 
Hence tlie reduction of those 400 pardcular syslems 
of customs into one civil code, was one of die diings 
most desired by die French nation ; and Napoleon, 
after liaving restored peace, and settled die subject 
of ecclesiastical relations, could think ofnotJiing which 
would contribute more to promote his popiibriiy and 
the good of France, than die execution of this project, 
which tiad been attempted in vain during the revolu- 
tion. The einpenir himself remarked at St Helena, 
that he considered tbe ci^le which bears his name to 
be Uie best monimient which he had erected for him- 
self. The uijtjlidon uf so many systems of law, of 
the feudal privileges, of the tumily trasts, of the tudi- 
visibiiity of the fiefs, made die prepaiation of a gene* 
ml civil code possible » and even aecesLsary, whioli 
was acknowledged as early an in dte first constitution 
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f )f 1791. Yet the three projects of C a ml«ce'res, then 
drputy, afterwards s<M2t>(jrl consul, and finally om fid 
dianrellor of tlie finpire, in 179^, and I7i>5, did not 
meet with approlwiiun. Hit' code of civil Unv was 
prqmred with llie «2T('ate-^t aire ; its defects niui^t, 
tiiertrfore, be attributed to the Uien state of h pral sci- 
ence in Frajice. The restoration has caused no essen- 
tial chan^jfes in it, hut only deprived it of its naiiie^ 
Code Nttpolt'tm. A new official edition was prepared in 
ttie BttlMin de$ Lois (vii. ser. ii. 109), in whidi, hiiw- 
ever, noti ling hut the expresj^ions referrinj* to Napoleon 
and the inifjeriiil eonstitiiiion was cliaiitfed. A simi- 
hirukeratjon Imd ht»en made by NapoleiSi when he ns- 
sniaed Uiehnpmal dignity. The oniy essential clianee 
in the civil ciMie down to the pres4*nt time, is the aboTi- 
tion of the law of divoree, whicli, contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the CatJiolir nhnrcli/had Iwen nuide entirely 
free during the revolutic)n, but had been siibjettetJ to 
some restrirti ons dii rf i ig 1 1 le n^igii of N apo le on . 1 f w e 
leave out of Uie qoestion ceelesia^tical ciinsitlc rat ions, 
and examine the subject ooly in a mural point of viiw, 
there can be no doubt tJiat tlie sauctity and moral 
dignity of matrimony are better t;e€ure<i by dcclarinff 
it dissohible, under certain circumstances and with 
the ot>her\'aiice of proper restriction^j, than liy in- 
creasing the mutual dislike of the parties, by nuikijig 
the Imod iiidissoliible, preserving thus the appear- 
ance only, and not tlie essentials of piarriiige. Next 
to die code of civil law, tlie eixle of criminal proce- 
dure is [tjirtlcularly tJie creation of tire spirit of the 
time» The criminal t/rd^mnanee uf lti70, liy it£ se- 
verity (allowing a ^.louble tortoj-e, the fiuextmu pre- 
pamioire, to <'«mpel ctuifessioiij and the qmustwtt pre- 
aliiMe^ l)efore tlie execution, to discover the accom- 
plices), but still more by the manner in whirli it was 
administered by the tribunals, bait excited universal 
indignation. The andniion of the higher courts, 
which asjiirefl not only to the securing of independ- 
ence for the judicbl autliority* hnt abi> to political 
influence ; tlie pride of Uie judges in their infallibihty, 
and the esprit du corps, uuilerr the higher and lower 
courts in endeavours to conceal and defend their 
errors. The principle tluit rtnifes^ion was not neces- 
sary for condemnjition^ but tJmt cirt^unistantiid evi- 
dence idone was suflieieut (the exclusion of which 
was ti»e chief trait of tlie German code of criminal 
prorKlure of 153^), was accompanied by many re- 
volting abuses, and die execution of immcent per- 
sons^Lebrun, Langlatle, t ala*, Sirwen, Montbaillij 
Laljiirre, Lally, and others. The authority of Bw;- 
caria ami Voltaire^, and the example of tlie English 
criminal law^ eidopied by Montt^uieu and his dis- 
ciples, were instnimenUd in bringing about a !>etter 
btate of things. The almlilion of torture, the coin- 
[liete reft>rm rtf the criminal courts ami procedure, 
m one of the first oirfects of tlie revolution. 1 he 
(KMirts were motlelledou the plan of tlie Knglii^h, jurie*^ 
were introdiiceij, ami an onler of criniiiwl pnicedure 
(i^ept. 29, I7i>n, wbiiJi was followi'd (Oct, ti) by a 
penal code, and (Oct. 21) by a complete iswrrwr/iW;i 
Ml criminal proci^dure, \vas among the lalxmrs of the 
coustiiuent assembly. Though several rlimiges 
have been made in the Liter Inws on criminal pro- 
cedare, in tbe Cudr drs DvfiU ti des PeinwM of Oct. 
t^t I7i>5, and in single ordinuJM'es (see Dupin^s Lma 
crimmetita ejiraite^ de Itt Co/krtKm du Loiwre et du 
Bidlctm ue& iAtia^ Paris, 1821), nevertheless the rule 
ref|uirini», afier a prebmianry written trial, oral pro- 
ce^s nnd tlie verdict of a Jury, remnined uiuiileJ'et), 
undwa^ pre**n'<djn the Otd^ d' Intiructioti erimme/ie 
of Na|M>W»n, of Nf>v. 27, 1808. Still a general dJ¥- 
Miti^faciion prevnifs in Fn)m*e in ng^jnl lo thb 
bninich of iJie law, particultn Jy as it is ttumght tliiit 
too iiiuch inflnence is Icfl t<i the otfjcei's of go^-ei-n- 
luenl in I he ctuiice of jiUTiiien, Ajuong many writ- 




ings agttinsl tJie Frem^ crimimd Isw^ safom are vftf 

distinguished (for instaikce, Berengfr De la ' 
ermiineih eti France, Fiuis, 1818 ; Dupin's (M 
tiona titr plimvurs I'otitta miportanm dt nidre Legmif^ 
Hon crimnicife, Paris, 181;fl). A greater ccMificinnfy 
with the English law h \mhed fur hy nmny, and k, 
of coiiree, mifcli opposed by anotfeer party. IT* 
peiiid law {Vodf pmal) of tJic 22d of Feb., 1810, i» a 
mollification of the earlier code of the 8th OcL, 1771, 
and of the Code des Dc'tiU et des Peinem, of the 2fidl 
Oct., 17ti5, Before the revolytion^ tiiere wa«BO 
penal code, hut disconnrcted ondinaiiccs^iiiiil&ilMiry 
construeted chiel!y ou tlie Roman Jaw, trhle^^ w4lh 
some mitigations of its severity in particular dlses, » 
also tJie ibnndation of the modem codns* 'T\m 
penal code has also been re{>eatedly attaoktd ; tbi 
cmies being, of course, among Uie HKMl pn a iM Oi 
subjects of party controversy, (Bavoudc, in 
Lf-ms Prciimmmrti »Hr fe Code p^nai^ Paftt, I8I1J i 
The code of civil proceilure {Code de /Vor^^MrrcMfJ 
of April 24, l»n(i; is only a new vej^on of the < 
nance of pnicedwre of UJ17, resting^ c>ii Ums i 
Imsis, The accusation^ answer, replicatioti» 
stat4tnent of the points at issue, are nitiiiaffiiil lift 
advocates, without tlie tnterfereiiee aiid ifirectiofi ( 
the court. Written evidence is required hf 
laws ; but tJie insuificiency of tlii» kind of i 
supplied by Uie liberty of demandiDg from tit 
site party, at every stnge of Uie process^ asi 
^atement respecttug focts and circu 
rogatioH fur fads et artkiex). This 
Uie same force, and ts snhjert to the same condiliMi^ J 
as if delLverecl on oatli. The bist declajBtion of ikt ] 
parties 15 made verbally Wfore the court, and, J 
corrling to nile, is followed inimediat^^ly liy Uit ^ 
judgment. The basis of this process is the mmm 
Uiai of the German in earlier time^i^ particiilarlj I 
fore 1(>54, until Uie coiuls were oldig^ to cxmA 
the accusatirtii nnd defence, and the last oral pn^ 
cess WHS cbungetl into a written one. The C«dlr 4b 
Commerce, of die goih and If 1st Septeniljer, 18(*7, b 
a Jiiodifkation and extension of \lw al>rjve meiitiour^ | 
ordinances of 167.1 and lti8l, on <x>ninierce and ; 
vigntion, Tlie5ie five codes have Imd a ntunbw uf 1 
commentators and editors. They are fbiinded ml | 
die Ijasis of usage «ind experience, though it is e»j* j 
dent, at least in Uie civil code, iliut it ktks been in J 
object to avoid the particular and incid«*fital, and I 
establish general principles. The ancient law* < 
France areas iiMli^pcnsable for their 
die history of their origin, the projecLs, tlie i 

tions of the eourts an^ of the tribtmate, the < 

sions In the council of state^ and the speedlen tft* I 
legislative IxRly. Most of Uiese mninrlnii 
printed. At the same time, the liistory and 
of the French cinles are iridi^pensabtp for n ri|rhl 1 
ilerstanding nf Uie French revuhitlon, its 
racter nnd tendency, as well as tif the eTttrafw 
man whom it produced. It is w^orthy of jioti<*<>i,j 
in the fliseussi'iis of Uie articles of Uie cod^s, w(> I 
the consul lloinipitrte, who usually partook in 
discussions, inclining, generally, to tlie tuild«!r sAf^ 
hemles the oibcial ♦■^Htions, we have several editlMtfl 
of single cixles.and of tlie ih'e codes togeUiCTr ^\ 
which two deserve to )>e partsrularly mentiontvl, af 1 
Uiey contain^ at tlie same time, useful annotatiofmi 
and add it ions : Lev Cinf Cmies, tmnati* par Si9ff\ 
(1818, it voh, 4to,) ; and, as a manual, Mnnnni 4m\ 
Drod Frnnqa is , conienatU Im Chari» C^ft > ^ /fe < 

iet Ctnq iodea, etc., pitf^ Pmiiiei (f: rtllt.,- 

Augnst, 181^1, 4to and l!?ino). The iii^un-j ni _ 
FnViich law has tieen given by Fleuri of Silbt-rrad ( 
his edition of Heinett*ais*9 Hitt, ./«fr.), and by 1 
nitali {De Cfhrigine tt des Progrt* de fa / ' ' 
fransvm. Pam, 1818), llie tW« Fm 
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the f!oi1eetFon of Irwb respecting tJie admlnistraiiou 
of tJie wucHJs, \}\osi* liplun^ii^ tn cities, viU&geSf &c. 
ttji well a^ tlio>ie of dip khi^/wjin published Aug. i, 
1821, uiulpr Ciiarlt's X, It is to Im* foiMid, with tlie 
Charir t'ouatihitifinndkt i\w five copies , &C., in a very 
coiivejiipiit iKlitioii, Uie title of which niiLs lliu9 : Le* 
Six Codff, av/^ Indkation dt Itnrs IJitfiotiti&ns correitt- 
iitjei ei Rapports etUre et/j', nngmenteM de la Charie 
Cvn*iituiionueUe, du Tatff des From ^ Jutticey de /m 
hui sur te Saeritige i d'un Choix de§ autrea Loiij 
Dccrrls, Ordonnances, fortnant te Cumpiement de i& 
hrgislaiion eiviie^ commercinie, ei crintinelle, et d*Mnf 
T^€ de§ Mattered ; Pont, FrometU H Lemtien^ IStS. 
ThoiiJl^ this titlp !<jppakii of the 5m- Codes ^ ttip fi% c 
irst givwi are of course considered as constituting 
one whole. 

Having given* in llie jireceiiing^ pnrnffraph, tlic 
gmwntl hifjilory of tJie Five (.'o<tei, we sliailofter Jipie 
• brief outline <^f tJic imrticular liistory of tlie {'oda 
Nftpofeon, or» as it h now calleil, Code civii. Une 
of tlie lir«)t LalmuTH i>f Bonaf^nirte, when cnnsiil« was, 
to f(\\e France a code. By a consular decree, tlate<l 
a-Mii of "rheiinidor, year 8 (Antr. 12^ 180<)), a com- 
niitiee was iii!*titutetl " U\ compare tJit; ortlcr whi^h 
had lieen folhjwcd in tlie jircjiaralioa of tije projria 
for ft civil code hitlierto pubiistied, to determine the 
plan vvJiicJi tlie comnnltcc shall taink best to adopt, 
and to iliscass tljie chief priaciplcs of civil lejpsW 
lion." PortJilis, TroncUet, Bi^ot-PreomeneUt Male- 
ville, and the minister of jiij^lice, fonneil tliis coni- 
miUce. Porta lis and Malcville were of Ihi^ pays du 
droit ici-it. See the precvdmg paragraph. In the 
foliowing yenr, iSOl, thes* coimniissioners reported a 
draft of a civil cmie^ which was, in tlie first in^taiM-e, 
Eubmitted to the roiu't of cassation (of ernirs ; see 
tttaaatitin f Court af) and the various tifuirts of oppeoL 
With the rc[>t3rts of the jyd^e*i of the.se c<nirlA 
the draft \xv^ f^ubiiiittcd. to the council of state, over 
winch tlie consul Boniipnrte presided, end in which 
every part was thoroughly discussed. la tlie work 
eiiUtletii l'ofif*^renfw du Code ciml, avec la Di»e%tsaittH 
fmrthuliere du t'ottMeii d'Eitit et du Tri&tinat^ &c.. 8 
vols. li!mo, Palis, 1S<J5, a detaileil mid very careful- 
ly prepiir«>«l rep<»rt of these *Uscuj*!sions is contiiiued. 
Eiich article, after having Ijeeu discu'i^ipiJ ia this 
body» was preseiitetl to the trihiniate, where it under- 
went anotlier dUcus^iion* juid was rettiriied to the 
council of state lis adopted, rejei^ted, or amended. 
In tins way, the tve codes, already meiitioiietl^ were 
successively produced. The C(fde cwd wns calleil, 
by way of ennnence, Ctttle Xttpvlton, It is divided 
into "i'iSi paragraphs, wliich are niimlMTetl, axid con- 
sist of a (ew lines e^acli. 1 lie work is divided into 
tliree Iwoks {Ingres) ; each hook into a certam niun- 
her of titles ; eatJi title h comprised in one or more 
cliapters. A preliniinary title, " On tlie Publica^ 
tion^ EflecU, aiid ApplicJilion of the Law hi General/' 
prwredes the whole. The fii>t book is eiititlctl *' Of 
Persons/' ^md^ in eleven titles, tnnts, I, of tlie eu- 
joyinent and pnvation of civil rights ; 2. of civil 
acts, sudl as Uie re^j^^try of births, marriagei^, and 
deaths ; 3. of domicil ; 4. of absentees ; 6. of mttr- 
rioffes ; 6. of divorce ; 7. of the relations of father 
atid win j 8» of B*loption ami otficious guordinnsliip j 
0. of tlie patcrtial power; 10. of minority, guaniion- 
ftliip and emiincipation ; 1 L. of majority, of ^ imrdian- 
ship of Dysons of age (mterdiction)atHi jydicijil coun- 
sel* The secoifed book is eutitleil " Of Prtjperty and 
the diierent Modifications of iKvnerHliip/* aint in four 
titles, trwits, I* of the distinction of property into real 
and personal {imtneuhfe* et meitbieB) ; "2. of owner- 
ship; X of lumfruct, of use and habitation; 4. of 
servitudes (casements; dea aermtudes ou services 
/oHciert). The third Ixiok is entitled '*0f die 
diDerent Modes of acquiring Property," and, iu 



twenty titles, treais, 1, of successions ; 2. of dona* 
tioiis inter vivoa and iestameats ; 3* of contracts, or 
convciuional ol>lio;ationa in general ; 4. of engiige- 
ments formed without a convention ; 5, of the con- 
tract i)f marriage, and tlie rights of the parties re- 
spectively ; tl of sale; 7, of exchange ; 8, of the 
contract of letting to lure ; D. of partnersliip ; 10, 
of loan; X\, of deposit and secjueslnition ; 1^. of 
comtractB connected wiU^ chance [tifeaioirts , such 
as wafers awl life rents) ; i:i. of powers of attorney ; 
14. of becoming security; 15. of transactions ; IG. 
of botllly dures** in civil cases ; 17. of funiislung se* 
curJty; 18. of mortgages ; 19. of tnking and setting 
off by execution; JH). of prescriptions. It w^oiild 
l>e necessary to give the liends of the chapters also, 
in Older to present a clear view of the code, hut our 
limits tto not permit it. The work already t[ijotcd» 
Conference dtt Cmie etml, is indispensable U» a com- 
plete understanding of the code, because it gives the 
history of each law. It first presents eiu*h article in 
the cc«le, as finally adopteth Next follow the dif- 
ferent forms and draughts of each article dlscuKset! 
in tlie council of state, with the report of tlie disrus- 
sions- To iliis succeed the ol^ervatbns made in tlie 
section of legislation of the tribunate. We leam, 
from this work, how active a part Napoleon took in 
the formation of the code, as his remarks are givt ii 
as well those of tl»e others, and he was present dur- 
ing almost tlie whole of the debates. By tlie coii- 
quei^ts of the French, the Code Napoleon was intro- 
duce<i uito llolhuid, the kingdom of V\ estplialia, the 
kingdom of Italy, of Naples and8j^«in, and tlie duke* 
dom of Berg. It had ainch influence, moreover, tin 
tlie administration of justice in several snialler coun- 
tries, as Haden ; but it has nowhere, out of France, 
retained the authority of law, since the overtlirow of 
Napoleon, except in tlie Fnis&iMi dominions on the 
left IjBuk of die Rhine, and in some parts of tlie king- 
dom of the Netlierluiids : in the former, however, 
Uie gov eni meat intends to iiitrodme the Priissitin 
code. In AmericA it has served as a model to tlie 
Coile of Louisiiitm ami tlie CW« Hemi. See Louiatana^ 
Cade ofy and Chrisiophe* 

CODEX ; with die ancientn, Uiat pnrt of die wood 
of a tree next to die bark. Before the invention of 
peper, wotxlen tablets, covert^ with w^ax, whicli 
were written on with the style, and put togedier in 
the sluipe of a lHH»k, were called t'ode,i\ Ihe word 
was afierwanls retained, in times when paper was 
used for wriung, to denote a hirgc book, 'I hui*,iin* 
portant works, particularly old maniL^Tipts of poets, 
hlaorians, &c., which liad been preserv<il, were 
calied «roe/ecei manuacriptL (See Manu$cr$pta.) In 
like maimer, a collection of laws was called aider , 
with the mliiiiion of the nnme of die sovereign ynder 
whom it liad been compiled^ as C&dejt Cttroiinuty Code 
Napoleon. 

V^iex reacriptu* {Lutm ; a re-written codex). 
This name is given to ancient manuM^ripts, which, in 
die middle agii, ipbto laed, after die original writing 
had been iti a mil tiie«sure effaced, for the copying 
of odier works, geTterally ecclesiastit^l treatises. 
Thus dte IiisUtnttons of tiaiiis,recendy discovered by 
Nieljuhr, at Verona, are a codex reacriptua. Some 
skill is required to read die ancient letters under 
tlie oiliers. The Greek name lor c&dtjt re»cripiv$ ia 
palimpaeat {q. v.), now more frequently use<i. The 
Holy Scriptures diemselves have In^n sometimes 
effa<;ed, to make way for homilies tmd legends. One 
of tlie oUie^t maiuLW'ripts of the Bible, descriljed by 
Wetstein, in his pre Pace to his New Testament, as 
numWr C , is a codeA- rescriptua* 

CODEX ALEXAi^DRlNUS. See Jkxandriatk 
C&py. 

CODIClLj in law; a suppbnietit io a will, ta 
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he considered as a part of it, eitlier fur tlie purpose 
of ex|jbhjuig or altering, or of adding to or subLroct- 
ing from (Jie krstaLwr's fornii^r dispohiiioii^ A codicd 
may be annexed to a wUi^tiUieractfiaily or constnic* 
lively, k nuiy not only In- written on tile same pa- 
per, or afllxed to or fold*xl «i[> witii tlie will, but may 
be written ou u dift^rfiit puper, and deposiieii in a 
iliflerent pJarp. If intwided to fdetl a tievise of 
laiiits, it nm-*it go liirongli ttie fonns required by Ote 
statute of frauds ; but, to a wdi of perH>na I estate, 
it nmy he cither written or nuneiijmtive, pro- 
vided, in Uie lattty-casf, it oidy &u|i|ilieii an oniiiiiiion 
in ttie will. 
I CODaUSj mn of Melmilhus, was Uie seventeenth 
and last Kine of Attieiis. During bis i^eign, Attiea 
wu&attackeoby thelJorians, or^ according to some, by 
Uie iidmbitants of tlie rebponn es us, or ttieTh racial is» 
'1 lie assatiauts, ou iuquirlug of aji onicle wliut would 
be the result of dieir incursion, reeeivt^l lor answer 
liiat tliey would be successful if tliey avoided killing 
the Atlieuian king, Coilrus, becoming acquainttHJ 
with this answer, resolved to sacrifice liitfiself tbr 
Jii^i country. lie di-sguL'Knl himself ill a peasant's 
dress, entered tlie enemy s camp, provokwl a <]Uiirrel 
with tlie Rildiers, and wm slain. I'he Athentans, 
upon beariug of tins, sent a hendd to demand tlit? iKxly 
ot their king. The courage of the assailants was so 
damped, when they became acquaixiteil with the cir- 
cumstances, t!iat tliey retired witJiout striking u blow, 
la liouowr of their patriotic monarch, llie Athenians 
now aljoliislied tlie royal dignity, estteming no one 
wortliy to be tlie successor of Codrns. They also 
used his name as a coiHmou term to exi)ress a man 
of dlstinguishetl excellence. 

C O E F F I f? I E N TS, in a igelira ; figures put before 
the letters, to indicate h^iw many times tlie letter is 
to be added to itself. Thus 4 a signiJies «+«+«+». 
If tlie coefRcient is indeHiiite, it is expressed by a 
letter, as 6 a. 

COEllORN, Mkkno, baron of; an engineer; 
born, 11^41, nenr Lewarden, iti Frieshnid. 11 is fii- 
ther, a distinguished officer, early instilled into him 
an iiiciination for military science, wliich he tludieil 
thorouglily. In his sixteenth year, he entered the 
service as t^ptain. He distingaished himwlf at the 
saege of Maestricht(lB73), ami at llie bittles of Senef, 
Cassel, St Denis, and Fleuru.«i^ and soon rose to ttte 
rank of a coloiiel. In iliTo, not having received the 
coniiiiiind of a regiment, which had been promised 
him, he negotiated with LoiivoLs for entering into the 
Frencli sen ice. The prince of (J range, however, 
detained his wife mid eight children as hostages, and 
thus obliged him to return, and secured bis attach- 
ment by acts of favour. In tlie war of i*i8J>, against 
France, he again distinguished himself. His defence of 
fort William^ in 1692, which he himself had plana <^l, 
against the aitjicks of Vanlmti, attracted much atten- 
tion. Botli commanders displiiyed all tlietr talents, 
Coehum was finally woanih^l, and had but 150 men 
left able to do duty, when he surrcnderetl Uic fort, 
J I me 2 S, 1692. I n i 702 , he destroyi^i the IVench lines 
near St Doiiat. In the same year, he published at 
Lewarden his new tlieory of fortifii'ation. In 1703, 
he directed several sieges. In 170 J, Marllxiroiigb 
invited him to tlie Hague, to concert a plan of ope- 
rations, where he died, March 17, 1704, t'i>cliom 
M'aa a man of good prhiciples, and honourable feel- 
ings and habits. He fortiried almost ail tlie stroug 
f)iaces in Holland, liergen-op-Zoom he considered 
(is masierwork. His sys,tem, and that of Vauban, 
are entirely different, \ uidmn ti|>t'ratcd by maiitrii' 
vres,Hnd,by the skilful direction of Ids onliiniice 
and his men, %aved botli, and wearier! and divided 
the forces of the enemy ; Cwhoni crushed hy iin 
overpowering mmi^ ol aniiiery anil of men, and mi- 




crificed both for a ispkl and pawcrflil effect Vm^ 
ban's manjoMiTres were founded on calcidatkiiis mlikM 
are always ill one*! power ; Coeliom finmded hm m 
superiority of force, which is not always at the iT 
fKi^al of the combatant. His system^ howetrrr, 
well deserA'ing tlie study of the military en^ 

CtJELlUS, MoNS (now Monie Cetw) ; one 
seven hills of Rome, sfo called from an ti 
leader, Cdes yibenna^ who dwelt there. II 
name to a part of Rome, called C7<r/ij 
Ceeiimofitnna t ^iv. valley between tlie Mom 
aiul Motis Ksquiiiniis. The Palatine 
west, the Esquiline on the north of the Man» 
There were five tejuples on tliis hill. At 
llie cjjurcli of the 5.S. ^uattro Coronati stands 
top of the lull. See /iome. 

CCENUBITE, See Jnchorile, 

COFFE^^ is the seed of an evergreen shrub, whidt 
is cultivated in hot climates, and is chiefly impom-d 
from Arabifi and the East and West Iniiies, T!i^ 
slirub {co^ea Arahka) is from 15 to SO fe<et in tieigiiL. 
The leaves are four or five indhes long*^ and t«t 
broad, smootli, green, glossy on the upper Bnrtee; 
and tlie fiowers, which grow in bunches at tlie \am 
of liie leaves, are white and sweet-scented. TI* 
Wrrie^ and frait are somewlmt of an ovml shipiir 
ubrmt the sixe of a cherry, and of a dark-red colov 
when rir>e. Eiich of tliese contains two cells^ oA 
each cell a single seed, which is tlie coffee as we Mt 
it before it midergoea tlie process of roa<<:dng. 

Collide is an article of hut recent introdiictioo. Tn 
tlie GreeLs mid Romans it was wholly unknown. It 
was first iiitiXHluccd into England by a Turkey mer* 
chant, named Edwards, in ItiSSf, and Iiis I j reek «r- 
vant, nauietl Posqiia, first opened a eofiee tioiap Ml 
London. The first invention of coffee is ascribed !• 
the I'ersians, who comniimicated it^ use and Tirtofll 
in the 15tli centiu^toa mufti or Mohammedan prieit, 
at Aden, on tlie lied sea. who having found that iH 
use c lea reel the intellect, >vas exhilaraiiitg, and geal« 
ly opened the bowels, and at the same time preirrfilf4 
drov^isiness, reeommrnded lirst its use to his derrisp% 
witli whom he passetl tlie nlijht in prayer. FfoK 
Aden it was coinimuiicuted to^tecca, vrherc intthf 
pilgrims, or liadgis, and tfien tlie rest of the peopWv 
ado[)ted it ; and fr^mi Arabia it passec] ovei- toGrnnd 
Cairo in Egypt* where, in 1611, its use was pnibtliit> 
ed,froni a oelief that it was intoxicating and inclja«<l 
to things forbidden hy tlie Alcoran. But the Eultafl 
Catison having removed the prohibition, the use xi 
coffee passeti along tlir coast of Syria to Caniti»> 
tinople. Here the denises attempted to raise icb- 
mour against it, by quoting from the Aleonm tbrt 
cnal is not of the number of tilings created liy Gad 
for food. AiTorduigly.the mufti ordered ail the eof- 
fee-houses to lie shut up, hut his successor decllifliiff 
that coffee wtis not c*>ff/, tliey were - |H»ap£ 

Dming tlie war in C'andia the cot!. m, wbA 

newsmongers having niiule too free v\ .U ^ .....cs,tf» 
grand vizier Cuproli suppres^ed the cotlee4ioiBei il 
Constantinople. However at die present Ay Cllt 
Turks indulge immtulerately in the use of cofl(«i 
There is a sort of coffee iiseil in Turkey not knovm 
in this coimtry, wliicJi tlaey iiill the Sultan* m roJiiw 
from iM^iiig useti in the seraglio, and bt^ng mueh JiM 
heating, wliile it at tJie same time gently relax«» lb» 
bowels. This coflbe \» made from the extertml drupift 
or fleshy pods, which if Ibmid not to l>ear n sea voy- 
age, aiiil is never importetl into Europe. The berrivi 
ah^ne are known in I'ngland, wln^re tlie Uqitor, on its 
first introduction, was called tlie sump of Indian ami- 
l>erries. 

The berries, as is well known, are roestr<l onr a 
charcoal lire, in n revolving iron cylinder. pruvkNB 
to ln*ing iL-ed ; tliey are then groiuid in a mAL INt 
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111 Turkey Uiey are |Mjimile*l in lurge nmrble mt*rUirs 
to on iiupalpuble jwwder. The Tiirk-s, Urn, never 
lake sugiir ar ereawi witli Iheir coHee, nii<l use no 
paijjft lo punff il from tli« s«iiifiiei)t, drinking it very 
jsiroijg aikl in small qiiniitUie^ freq^ueutly durLiig tlie 
day mid lug^lii. 

As to tlie elTects of coflee on the hinnaii body, it 
is believed t4> be sligbtly astriri|rent and antiseptic, 
intKlenUin^ the fermentation of ftiod in die stoniacJi, 
whereby it assiili* dip^eslion;, and is powerf idly siedu- 
Uve. But in delifute and irritable uentnw people, 
it often ix^easions wiuelifnlne^ mid iremblinirs. It 
ima even been licensed of proilucixi g^ palsies.and slionld 
tlierefore be avoitied by such persoas as have a ten- 
dency io that eoniplnint, Where it agrees^ it re- 
move*^ htJidaelies, exhilarates, promotes (Ugestion^ 
and coinitiTacts the eliects oH opium and iinreotics, 
wiiicti h tJie re^L^^on probably tfiat it h ho much eon- 
sunieti by the Turks nnd otlier oriental ntiLions. it 
ia assuredly one of the best medicines winch can be 
employed in disptdling^ the fits of periixlical nstlmiB, 
Whtn Uiken fur this purpose, tlie coffee slundd l>e 
t]ie be.it kintl from Mocha, newly burnt, and made 
very i^trong, one ounce in nuajitity to a dish, and is 
to be repejiicd fresh after tlie interval of the quarter 
of an hour, and taken without either milk or sngiir. 
This remedy was usetl for many yen rs by the cele- 
brated Sir John lloyer^ who wroLe upon astlmm, and 
was also prescribeil eouuuonly by Or Mnsgmve of' 
Devonshire. — On the Continent, coflee is much used 
»s a remetly, and is sometimes iidniinisteretl with the 
addition of ice, which is said to increase its virtue*. 

Great attention is paid to tlie culture of coffee in 
pArabia. The trees are raised from seed sovm in 
nurseries^ and afterwards planted out in moist and 
ahsdy situations^ on sloping ^'ounds, or at the ttjot 
of ]iiuanl4tin$. Care m taken to conduct little rilLs 
of water to tlie roots of the trees, which, at certfiin 
seasons, require to be consttintly surrounded with 
moistiu^^ As suon as the fruit is nearly ripe, the 
water is tiirniHi otiyiest tlie frtiit should be rendered 
too succulent. In places much exixjsed to the sontli, 
tlie treei are pbnteil in rows, and are shaded firotn 
tlie otherwise too intense heat of the sun, by a 
branchinjif kind of poplar-tree* \\ hen tlie fruit I 
liiis attiiineiJ its maturity, clotlis are placed under the i 
trees, and upon the^e the labourers shake it down, j 
'I'liey aftenvartLs spread the berries on iiiaU, and ex- I 
pose them to tlie sun to dry. The busk is then bro- 
ken o;r by hirj^e and heavy roller;* of wooil or iron. 
Wlien the ctifiee lias been thus clearetl of its htisk, 
it ia aeain dried in the sun, and^ histly^ winnowed 
with aTarge Ian, fiir the pnrpuse of clearin*^ it from 
tlie pieccji of hiusks with which it is intermincfletL 
A poimd of colfee 15 generally mcire tlmii the pro- 
djice ot one tree ; but a tree m great vigour will 
|>roduce tliree or four pomiJs. 

Tht* best coifee is imported from Mocha, on tlie 
Red sea. This kind, which b denomiiiateil MocAa^ 
and 'Vnrkeif co^tt, is of a better rjuaUty tlian any 
wliich tlie Kimipenn colonists are able to raises 
owing, as it is supposed, to the difrerenee of climate 
mid soil in which it jb^ws. It la packed in large 
Ldes, each ctjntauiing a ninnbi^r of smaller liales, 
and) when goo-J, appeiirs fresh, and of a greenish- 
o I iiic colour. The colft-e next in esteem to this is 
mised in Juva and the East Indies ; and that of low- 
est price, in the West Indies and BraaiL When 
ste*weil in shiij^, witii rinn, pepper, or uther articles, 
It b said tliat coffe<* contracts a rank aiid anpleasant 
fliivour ; and this lias been assigned as a reason of 
tiie inferionty of tliat whicli is imported from the 
Europejm pUmUvtions. 

The quantity af coflee annual fr supplieil by Ara- 
bia Is supposed to be upwar»i5 of 14^(X)0/XJ0 of 



imiinds. Before the commencement of ihe FrendJ 
revolution, tile ishiod of St iJumingoalone exported 
more ilum 70/)<X),000 of pounds per annum; and, 
at the present day, sucJi is the iertility of this island, 
thai snt!ii:.ient coffee is mUed to reituce tlie jiric© 
greatly in all parts of the civilia»d world. jMmost 
all the Molmmmeiians drink coffee at least twice a- 
day, very liot, and without sugar* 

llie excellence of eoflVe depends, in a great mea- 
Mu-ej on tile ^kill and atteiKion exerce^d in roasting 
it» If it be ttM* little roasted, it is devoid of flavour, 
and if itn* much, it becuuM s uerid, ttini Iulh a disa- 
greeable , burnt taste, Jn Ivm tpe, it is u-vially roa^t. 
ed in a cylindrical tin Iwx, iw^rforated wiUi numerous 
holes, and fixed upon a spit, which runs lengthwise 
through the centre, and is tunied by a jack, or by tlie 
hand. CoH'ee is useil in the ftinn eitlier of iin infu- 
sion or decoction, of which the former is decidedly 
preferable, botJi as regrn-ds flavour and strengtli. 
Cofl'ei% as very coniinoniy prepared by persons un- 
acquainted Willi iLs nature, is a decocliun, and is 
boiled for some time, mider a mLstfiken notion tliat 
the strengtli is not extracted lunless it be boilecL But 
tlie fact is jiL<st tlie revei^je. Tlie fhit! aromatic oil, 
which produces tlie fltivour and strength of coffee, ia 
dispelletl and lost by bf>iluig, iind a mucilage is er- 
tracted at tlie same time, wTiicli also tends to make it 
ffat and xveak. The best modes are, to pour boi ling 
water through tlie coffee in a biggin or stminer^ 
which is found to extnict nearly all lii© strength ; or 
to pour Ixjiling watt^r npon it, and £et it upon the 
fire, not to exceed ten muiutes. Prepared in either 
way, it is fine and strong. There arc coflee-macliines 
in which the water is bolleii, and the steam pen^ 
t rates the coffee, and extnu'ts, to a great decree, the 
line aroina. Immediately after, the boiling water Is 
poured over it. Thus the Ijest coffee is maile. An 
we have already said, in Europe, coffee b geiienilly 
nmstetl in a cylinder ; in Asia, however, open pans 
or tin plates are used, and, if tlie time allows, a boy 
is employed, who picks out every tiean, when it has 
reiichwl the right degree of brown ness. The same 
is done by some French people. The second differ- 
ence hi tile Asiatic %^*ay of prej»aring coffin is, that 
tiiey pound the bi^ans^anid do not grind them, mucli 
preftmng the former mode. In Miirscilles^ wehave 
seen coffee likewis4^ pounded. WheUier tliis is really 
preterable, we do not venture to decide ; but experi- 
ence lias taught us tluit the Asiatic coJiee is, un tlie 
whole, much iMJtter thun ihe Euro{3ean« The differ- 
ence is proljohly owing to the ditferent way of roast- 
ing. The Turks and "A rfibs Iniil the coffee , it is trtie, 
but they boil eacli ciq> by itself, and only tor a iut>- 
meiit, so that the effect is, hi f ict, miicli the same as 
tliat of infitoion, and not like tliat of decfKtion. They 
do not separate the coffee itself from tJic infusion, 
but leave tlie whole in tlie cup. It Impnives the 
Ije^erage very mucli to roast and gnnd Uie coffee 
just before it is nsed. 

The Turks drink cofft'e ut nil times of day, present 
it to visitors both in tlie forenoon and afternoon, and 
the opium-eater lives almost entirely on coff*ee and 
opitmi. Beaiijour, in his excellent work on Greece, 
tells iii a theriacophttge (an opimn-eater), who drank 
mure than sixty cups of coffee in a day, and smoked 
as many pi|>es. Coffee has been tlie 6vourite bever- 
age of many distinguished men. NajKileon and 
Er^Hleric the lireat dntnk it freely ; Voltaire liked it 
very strong ; and Leibniti drank it also during the 
whole day, but inixeti with nion* tluin an equal quan- 
tity of milk. 1 he liest colFee, in Uie western part of 
the world, is made in France, where this beverage is 
ui nniversal request- In fcici, tliroughoui the con- 
tinent of Europe, it is genemlly drnnfc. In Enffland, 
however, tta ba more comm-jn diink, altliougn eof- 
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fee is coming every day into more general use. 
This will be apparent from the following table, in 
which tlie increase lo the c-orisumption of eoffee in 
Great Britain within ten years is very striking", liav- 
iu£»: risen Jrom seven inillioii |)oiinds iinniuilly* to 
twenl.y-twn million poimtls, Mut'li of tliis increase 
may he attriliiiled to liie material nwtuction on tlie 
duty on coffee which took place in 18iJ5. From 1820 
to 1824, the miei of duty were on Britisli Pliuitntion 
coflee Is per lb. ; on J-jist India, Is (Jd, and on Fo- 
reign, 2s <id. Fnnn I8:;;5, tJie rates were reduced to 
(mI on British IMuntation ; 9d on East India, and Is 
3d on Forei^ coHee* By the rcdnction of duty, as 
will be seen, tlie revenue on colfet^ Inis been greatly 
increased. 

TABLK 

or TftRcoKiritrTioir OF corrKt m a»EAf BktTAiK, rpoM iSXt TO 

1S3I ISiCUUBJTI, WITH THE »BT«firUI PlUltlft PftOU IT, 
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In England and the United Stat^ of America, 
cofie*?, almost alw^ays» is badly made. The co&ee- 
Jjouses in France, it is well known, are places which 
nifoitl much opportunity for interesling obscfr^aiion. 
In die Jiouth of Fnmce, they are still more frequent* 
ed than in the north. The diflerent cftfes of ihta pa- 
iaU royal in Fflris are fiunous : tlie cnfe dea miile *?o- 
lmine» Ls one of ttie most splendid. 'Fhe eafe ties In 
paijc contains a Mnall tlieatre. In die cafe ties 
aueugietj every evening, Vilind men and women of 
tlie AMpiee det quinze-mngis play aiul sing. Those 
cxMe^kifmses, in France, vvhere snioku»g iii allowed, 
ans called etiaminttXf wlikh is also ilie name of tlie 
beezshouses in Hollaxni One of the greatest attrac- 
tions in French coflVe-houses is die Umotiadiere^ & wo- 
nuui who sitv in an elevated seat^ to attend to tliu sale 
of tlie refreshments. She is generally very pretty, 
and is dressed \vith much ta*te. \Vith genuine 
Freneh tiict, she represses all improper freiidoma- 
The colTee-houses in London are fjoor. 

In tlie Eastt Uie coffee-liouseg, or mther booths^ 
form a very essential part of the iiocial system ; all 
men of leisurt^ assembling tliere. In these pbcei* are 
aiiKi to he fomid the famous story-tellers, who repeat 
long talcs to attentive hearers, who sliow their inter- 
est oy exclamations of "■ GckI save him 1 Allali de- 
prive him of his eyesT" &e., or utter worning cries 
to alarm tlie hero when danger awaits tilm. U oflen 
liuppenSj tliat tlie &tory m broken oiF, and continued 
tlie next day, I'here is a highly intercjiting manu- 
script in the rajral library at I'aris, in Arabic, entitled 
the Statport of Innocence. It relates to tlie lawful- 
neswof using coflee. The author is Aljeiiri Allian- 
httli. <lf tliis De Sticy gives on account, and extracts 
in his Chferiomaikie Arahe (vol. i.^ p. 441). It an- 
pears tliat a question arose, whctlier coflee was to be 
included among die inu^iticatinghevemges which tlie 
Koran prohihiti* j and the nianuscTipl proves tliat it is 
not. There are numy otlier iiiten'^ting niatierB in 
iJ^iesc extnicts. The slieiWi. tlie writer of the nianu- 
iicript, proves that the use of cotfee was first intro- 
iluced by n fainous skeikh, inuini, mufti, and scholar of 
Arabia Felix, called D/utftani, about the year 870 of 
Lite Hegiro, In Fgypt, Llie tirii iking of eolfee seeiuH 
til have bcrti at Ir^t reganlctl abnost as a religious 



ceremony. The devotees, who introduced Hi 
ase^embled for the purpose of enjoying it on M< 
and Friday evenings, when it wms tiaiided round wi 
great soleninity, uccompanied ^vitli many pniyeiv, 
ever and anon willi exclamations of ** There b 
God but fiod!" lliere are also raentioDed, hi 
manuscript above cited, two dtfTerefit methoil^ 
making roifee, one called huniyyaj in whicli tlie graj 
and husk are used to;^ ether, and another called ktski 
rii/iffi, in which tlie husk is uited alone. Moor 
nums afrairist cofl'ee-drinking are extant^ written 
tlie tune v^hen it was iiitroduced into Enn>pe r 
there are ali^o many sermons against snuA 
recollect linving read die following passn^ 
sermon :— '* They cannot wait until the sii 
infernal region*! surrounds them, but 
themselves with smoke of their o^vn m 
driidt a poison whii-h God made black, tb&i it tm\ 
bear tliedevil^s colour.*' 

COFFIN. C olfin s w ere \ ised by the tuidents 
to receive tlie bodies of persons of the bigtieil 
tion. Even at the present time, tJiey are not 
in tlie East, eitlier by Mohfimniedans or CI 
The motlem Jews do not nse cofliiis, but only 
boards, Iwtwecn which the corpse is tled« But 
Egypt* coffins seem to Imve been used in 
times universally. They were of stone, wcxxl, or 
kind of paste^board nuwle by gluing cloth togi 
Coffins among Christians were probably ' 
witli the custom of burying, See liuryht^Gt 
It tuis been often proposed tliat Uiey should be 
with a hole opposite the place of the moutb of 
hody^ so as to allow breatliing, in case uf 
Of course, it would Ije necessary, at the 
to let the coffin stand ftir some days in s 
place, as is Uie custom in many parts of G 

COFRA DE PEIIOTA ; a mountain of Mexie»] 
Ion. 97" 8' W. ; lat 19* 45' N. It is 13,414 
above tlie level of tlie gulf of Mexico. The 
can name of this moutitaiii is NauhcampapHi ; 
English, the Four parts or the Suture m4>tintam. 
is evident that the mountain has oeeii a vuIcbao, 
is Ibrmed of basaltic porphyry* 

COGNATES ; the relations by the mother's 

COHESION is that force whicli preserves in uni 

fiarticles of a similar kind. Its action is seen in 

solid muss of inatti*r, the fiarta of which cohc^^ 

a certain force which resists any inecbaniod 

that would tend to separate them. In different 

it is exerted with diil'erent degrees of strength, 

is measiuied by the furce necessary to piill ' 

iLsunder. Acconling to Sickingen, tlie relative 

sive .strength of the metals is as follows: 

*>'»>. * lMj»M 

*»ilvtr, , . l*JO,m 

Vl^inim, , . IKJV^iai 

CopptT 3o-i,tsm 

Soil iron t. . a«j9tr 

Hard iron, .*«,, .* &j|0j*iM 

Cohe.sion in licjuids is very much weakeT, tht^ 
heing disjoiniHl witJi miich more feicility ; and in*sul 
stances existing in die aerial tbnn, it is entirely ov( 
come, the particles^ instead of attnictiti|^j r^i *" 
each otlier. 

Cohesion in bodies is weakened or overcatiie 
two general causes — by the repulsion comtni 
by caloric, or by tlie attraction which may be e _ 
by tlie particleji of one body on tlio^ of aiiotlier* 

Caloric communicated to a solid boiiy s^|>anitet 
particles to greater distances, as is evident fnttn 
eiilargeraent"of volume wliidi it produc**s. By 
increoiiing tlie distances, tlie force witli whicli til* _^ 
tmction of iij^gregntion or cohesion is exerted if dl* 
niinislied ; ifOie heat lie carried to L_ 

tent, the cohesion i^ sr» tar weakened, thgil tli#' 
passes into tlie liquid form ; and^ if carrfod 
tlier, the attractive force is entirely oveTGome, 
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tfMlfscjstablifiied betwe«ii Qte pariicl€i^ mid ihahodj 
fMsaes into the aeriform state. 

The finme effects an* produced by Uie exertion of 
tJiut iiLtmL'tioii whicli unitf^ tlie particles of cine body 
vifli those of ariother. If n liquid l»e poitred on n 
ioltd. It ofif n imp|ieas tJuit tln^ir finitual ncimrtioii is 
suEclentiy powerful to overeome tlie cohesion of the 
solid : iL% particles are enn*ieqnpntiy dismiited, to 
Cfirablne witli Uiose of the lit|uitl, niid it entirely dis- 
appears. This Jorms the chemical process tit solution . 
A !§ijnilar eflW't is s^mietipies produced by the chemi- 
cal action of an aeriform bmly. 

U hen these powers, whether of heat or of chemi- 
cal altnictjon, are wiOidmisTii, cohesion resiuiies its 
force, but witli results wJiich are ditVerent, ticcordingf 
10 the circrtnistancRS under wliich tliis happeJis. — 
When tlie attraction of agervgatton is suddeidy and 
forcibly exerted, the partide* are iiniteil, in general, 
hidiscriminately, and according to no regular Livv. 
If fi body, whicii has Iwen melted, b suddenly cooled 
to a suflkient extent, it l>econies solid, and fnmis a 
mais of iM regular structure or figure ; or, if Jt8 t«- 
besion iias been ?4iisp4»nded by the chemical attraction 
^pierteti by another borly tovnink it, and if this attrac- 
tion suddenly cease to operate* the force of cohesion 
is nesunuxt, and the solid substnnce appears in tlie 
£>nii of a powder. I'his latter case forms the chemi- 
cml operatiiin denonitnateil/ir*?cip/«/f«>rt. But, if tlie 
force of ctihesioii isexertetl more slowly, the particles 
are nailed, not indiscriminately^ hut usually with re- 
gulantyp so as to fonn masses of regular stnicture 
and figure, bjnmletl by plane surfaces and detenni- 
nate angles. This fonns tlie op* ration of crifsfaltiza- 
tioH ; ami such miisse.s are denominatcili ctysf^tis. 

CrynLillization lakes place from fluidity, produced 
plther hy heat or by the exertion of a cljejaicid at. 
traction. Ice is an example of tlie first, which shoots 
In long, slender crystaln, wlien xvater is cooled to a 
sufficient extent ; nnd siilts, wliich, when tliey have 
been dissolved in water, separate in crysttds, on witli- 
dniwuiff a part of their water hy evaporation, or re- 
ducing Its solvent power by ii diminution of its tem- 
peiatufe, is an example of crystidliiation fn)m flu- 
idftTy produced hy nihnity. In either of ttiese cases, 
if tlie ojjeration is conducted slowly, so as to athnit 
of tlic particles uniting by those faces most disjiosed 
to nnion, cryritails are formed ; and these arc, hi ge- 
neralf larger, more transparent, and more rcgidar in 
their fonu, the slower tlie cJ75tallization has taken 
place. The production of these regular forms is fa- 
voured by the introduction of an already formed 
crystal^ or of some foreign snhsiance, into t!ie sohi- 
tion, which operates an a nucleus, and np(»n wliieh 
tlie crpitallizatioii ctanraences. The access of air 
and bght exerts an importaJit influence, ako, on the 
crystalliaatifju of certain salts* An enlargement of 
volume is ofii^n produc^ed by crystidlizntion, as in tlie 
examples «if ice, of several metals, and of ol nimib**r 
of siilL'i ; while, in other cases, tlie reverse is iJie fact, 
tlie volttrue uf the crystalliietl substance lieing less 
than while it existetl in tlie lifiuid state — iliffercnces 
evidently defx^ndinj' on the m^nle in wliich tlie parti- 
cles yaite, — Crystals formed from a watery solution 
generally retain a portion of water in a combinctl 
Ktiit** J and tliis is tlie case not only with those salts 
whicli are formed by the chemist, and in tlie arts, but 
with nearly all of the eartliy and saline crystals found 
* in nature. This water Is luimed their wnier of eryx- 
iaUizaiion, Wlien deprived of it, tliey lose tlufir 
tramparency and density. Some part with it frfim 
mere exposure to Oie air, ant I suffer tlasc changes ; 
tiiej are then said to rffloresce. I f liiey attract watej" 
ftdd become humid, tJiey are said to delipte*ce. In 
pome salts, the water of crrstaUlxation ts in such large 
qitsntity, tluit, on tlie application of a moderate heat, 



it causes Uiem to melt — a change called the tmtt^p 
fftrton. — \\ ater* wiiicli lias dissolved one salt to th« 
point of saturation, will still take up a considerable 
prt^portion of a second, ami even of a tiiinl. Sea- 
water contains sevend well-known saline compounds. 
Iti such cases, as tJie salts have different degrees of 
solubility, tliey may often be obtained sepamteW, by 
a gnuJual evaporation of the water, tlie lea^t soluble 
lieing ttic first to separate. The water of the ocetn, 
evaporated to a certain degree, yields oojnmon salt; 
evaporated still further^ it deposits Glaidjer's salts, 
and die remaining liquid holds dissolved a compound 
containing magneVia. — Crystallintion also takes place 
in Lite tniiisition from the aerial form, as is well ex- 
emplified in the arrangement of a flake of snow. 
Every substance in crystsilUdng is disposed to as- 
sume a certain reguhir firure : sea-salt, for example, 
takes tlie form of the cuiic; nitre, tluit of a prism. 
Corlionate of lime is found crystallLied in rhomlxaids, a 
particular class of prisms and pyramids ; and garnet in 
regular dodecaliedrons. — ^Tlic important application, 
tht^refore, of this law becomes at once obvious. The 
fonn of the crystal, in mineralogy, eimbles us to 
determine the species to whicli it belongs. Tlit^ 
same is true of pliarmuceutiail prepuratioiis ; their 
crystalline forms furnish a ctTtain test of tlie nature 
of the crystalliaeil tKidy. 

The Uieory of crystallization is still obscure. It 
may l»e conceived tliat tlie i«irticles of liodies arc of 
certain regular figures, and tliat in uniting^ tliey may 
be dispost?l to approacli by certain sides, in prefer- 
ence to others, probably by thos** wliich admit of the 
most extensive contact. Hence a regnhir structure 
and figure, uniform witli regnrd to each suljstance, 
will he produceii. The numerous diversified figures of 
crystals may be r»niuced to others more ska pie ; tlius 
the equilateral, siX'sUied prisms, oikI the double six- 
sided pyramid of calc-spar, or carlxinate of lime, 
may be reduced by suciessJve sections (parallel to 
natural joints in these crystals) to the rtiomhoid. 
The ligure thus arrived at by mechanical division, 
ami whidi is sup^M.»scil to constitute the nuctens of 
the crystal, is tailletl the primitive form. The num- 
ber of original forms tlins oliUined, according to M. 
Hauy, nmomits to six ; 1. tlie regular tetrabe- 
drou J 2. the parallelopipedon, which mchides 
the cube, the rhomboid, and ail tlie solids, whicll 
liave six faces parallel, two and two ; 3. the oc- 
tohedron^ die surfaces of which are triangles , and, 
according to the species, equilateral isosceles, or sca- 
lene [ i. the Iiejuigonal prism ; 5. ttie dodecahe- 
driai witli rhombic Gdces; 6. the dodecahedron, 
with triangular faces. — The secondary forms 
of crystals, or such as arc usually exhibited bgr 
nature, ore su|iposed to grow out of the primitive 
forfas in the following manner r~The particles firnt 
unite to produce the primitive fonn, mid from tliiii 
proceeds tlie secondary form by the application ot 
successive layers of i^rticles pirallel to its fiices ; 
wliich layers are denomhiatetl bniin^e of snperposl- 
tion. The m<jdification of figure is the cotisequeiice of 
the abstraction of one, two. or more rows, or ranges 
of particles, from tlie planes or angles of eiicli of these 
laniiute, by whicli a decreasing series of particiw 
will he formed. Thus, supposing that upon one side 
of a cube successive layers of cubic particles be plfto- 
ed> and cadi layer l>e less, by one range of partidei^ 
tliaii tlie surfiice upon which it rests, it is oUlotts 
tlint tlie lines whicli Iwund tlie sides must l>e continu- 
ally approachin* each other, ami lliat ttje last Ijiyer 
must coiKi>^t of a single cul>e. It foIIowSt then, dist 
afimr-sided pymmid wfll be fnii!.ed upon one of tlie 
surfiices «>f tlie cut>e ; and that, if tlie same tiling 
hap[ien upon tite five other sides, tlie cube must 
be converted into a dodecahedron, witli rhombic 
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fikces. Tbe last figure la then secondaiy. lis fornui- 
tkm has generally heen quot«d to llluiitrate tJie iavr 
uf decremeni, a& it lias been Lenued^ and it is ea&j to 
rpprv94*iJl it, althoagli coarsely, by incxleb. ** But 
1^** says M, Hauy, *' for tliis kmd of rude masonry, 
which, liowever, has Ihe adTantage of spemking to 
the eyi*5, we substitute tha inlultcty delicaie iirchi- 
lecture of nature, it will be neGessuy ta conceive 
the nucleu"^ hs om^i^tiu^ of an ioeam|iuably greater 
number of iui^erceplibJe iuoleculai» and then the 
number of laminae of &upreposiition bring itself con- 
saderably augmented, while thetr thickness has be- 
cone imperceptible, the cliannei which th«se laminne 
£bnn at their rages will likewise escape our sejises.'^ 
Hence the surfeces of crystals appear to us planer 

The fads which luive been discos ertd» relative to 
the laws of decrrmfnt, are siifficient to prove that an 
immense TOriety of crystals may be made to ^naw 
out of tlie combinations of the particles producing 
tlie primitive forms, for the decrements may take 
place on the edges, or panltei witJi iJie &ces of tlie 
prunitive forms, on the angles^ in which the lines are 
parallel with the diagooaU of Che Cacea, in lines pa- 
rallel to ttiose which mtersect the <£agooals and fiuxs, 
constituting the intermediate decrements, or in a 
mode whid combines, more or less, ihe decrements 
already mentionedj and which is, thereibre, said to be 
milted. These primary dearements may be so modified , 
as that they shaU take place oo ceftain edges orcer- 
tain angles cmly ; or m uniform and alternate ranges ; 
orfrom one edgTy or one angle to another ; or,at the 
ame time, cm all tiie edges and all the angles^ &c 
Keveftheless, such is the fecundity allied to this sun* 
plidcy, that, when limited to ordinary decrements, 
and to form ranges oo the edgies and the ancles of a 
rhomboid, it msiy be demonstmted, that thb species 
of ouclaas is mcepti^ie of producing 8,38S,&I0 va- 
rieties of disl&ict forms. 

COHORT. See Leshn. 

COIMBETORE, or CuiMBETOOR ; a province 
of IliiKlostan, m Mysore, and sooihero part of the 
dominion of Tippoo Sultan, The comtry is sepa- 
rated from the oomitry of Tnvanoore, Cothin, and the 
Xayrs. by lohj moontains called the fJ'tHem 
GAavt* ; a coottuaatioo ol which also bounds it on 
the DortlL Oo the east it is bounded by tlie Camatic, 
and sooth by DindSgol ; and it is divided into north 
«iid South Coimbetore. It is fertile, producing su> 
HTj eottoo, rice, and betel leaf; and well watoed 
Gf scrrecal rivers. The priocipai towns are Cotmbe- 
tore, Erroad and Carroor. In 1799, on tlie death of 
Tippoo, and the divi»on of his territories^ Coimbetore 
was ceded lo the East India company. 
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a town of Hindosian, and canital of 
Ihe province to which it gives name ; situated at the 
ibot of the Western Ghauts, on the river Noyel ; 
niiietf mil« S. Sering^paiaiD^ 252 S. W. Madias ; 
kn. T7* r E. ; ki, 10- 69 K. ; populatioQ, 12,000; 
hoiiMMf. ?,fin<l Tfakdty formerly contained upwards 
of 40 jOnO inhafaHants ; bat it suFered muc^ by the 
wars of the Britlrii and the Mysore sovereigns. It 
is now reoovenng. . The exports are tobacco, cot- 
ton, thrad, doth, so^ar, betel. See, 

COIMBRA (anciently Coimkr^u CoimMca) ; a 
city of Portugal, capital oif the pnivmce of Beiia,^ai» 
aloi on a mountain, near the river Moodego, ninety 
miles K. N. E. Lisfaao; kNi. 8* SS" W, ; bL 40» 
13' N. : the populatiofi was lately given at 15,200 ; 
boi liie diitiirfaanoi^ in POrti^gal haw, acooidin|r to 
imataocouai'c. rrduced thenonliermach. It is a 
hialiop V see , aj d seat of the ioquisitioii. It cootaoM 
mmcbedral, seven churches, an hospital and a mk 
tvfiily. It was bmlt by ihe Rotaans, aboot 900 
It. C. Tlie univrnaty wis originaUy Ibuoded hi 
A. II. l»l, at Lisbon, but was tnffetred hUher 



in A. D. 1306^ and a now the cmiIt one in PottMfitt 
It consists of eighteen coUegea witli ample Ibiidii 
The course of atody here bdivlded into viz hr aa cht^ 
via. theology, taught by eight profesaoeB |CBBao law, 
by nine ; civil la\v, by eight ; mediciDe, ov six ; sa- 
thcanalics. by four; and phikisophy, hf fimr. The 
number of students hi 1804, was 143^1, and in 1617« 
about 1400. To the tmiversitx ht^Umg m holme 
garden and a library of iOpOti volumes. The aque- 
duct on twenty arches, i* reinarkable. The envv 
rons of Coimbca produce oil, wine, and letBons. The 
inluibitants mauuracture linen, pottery, earthenware 
articles of horn, and wooden tooih|Mcks. 

COINAGE, is the art of ooovciliii^ pieeeaofB^ 
tal into current coins, for the purpoaes of i.imhmiii* 
The metals to be coinrd, having been inC mritr^* 
are reduced into plates of the re^uisiie tludkaetf . by 
being passed n*pentedly between tbe ateel cjBm^tn 
of laminating and drawing martiinea. Theae llAi 
pbites are then subjected to the action of m calling 
out press, by means of which they mn dmded lDt» 
drcukr pieces, nearly of the sizeof Hie inicodideoii, 
in whicli state tliey are called hiamJkg. These aie 
then carried to the sacing room, where endi inKfi- 
dual piece is ac^justed to il5 standaid we^lit. Thm 
pieces wliidi are too light, are selected lo be f "*^ 
melted ; and tho?e which are too heavy, are 
ed to tlie aL-iion of a rasp or file* The 
adjusted, being in a state of jmat 
compression by tbe rollmg and dn^wiog^ 
by which all tlieir latent bevit had been s^ 
are again subjected to the action of a clear red hiit 
in a reverberatory fomaoe, aAer which they are holU 
ed in very weak suhiluinc add, which mnkes them 
perfectly clean. After having been dwied cither k 
vracu AW dnst, or over a very slow ire, they are ia 
a state for the two sncxecding peooeaaes of ailliig 
and stamping. The opciation of mUling^ ia pedbrm- 
ed round the edge to prevent their beiii|^ clipped or 
Med. The principal pieces of this machine^ are r«o 
thin steel plates, about a I'uie or the eighth oif an inch 
thk^, one4ialf of the millmg or legend, or of the 
ring, is engraved oo the thickness of one of thest 
hunina, and the otlier half on Ihe other, and thrse 
two plates are stiaigfat, althoueh Che blank or coia 
to be marked by them is dicsmr. The blanks (or 
planchetM as they are also called) are put hi be- 
tween these lamifia in such a manner^ as that ead^ 
of them being lakl iat lONMi a o^>per pUte, winch h 
fostened upon a very thick irooden table, mad Ihi 
planchet beinff likewise kid flat upon the tiimt plile« 
the edge of the planchet may touch the two laiaTiIll 
on eac£ side, and in their thk^ part* One nf ttitw 
lamina being Immovable, and rastened by imnin of 
several screws, the other b made to slide by mcaBi 
of an indenled wheel, which b made to rwejre Iht 
teeth that are upon the surfoce of the steel Imauam^ 
Thbslidii«pble makes Ihe circular piece of mtal 
torn muaoui such a manner, that it retnains Btaaspd 
on the edee, when it has amde one turn. O^ 
crown, and [ialf<TowB p ieo ea can bear the Iniiai iiinn 
of lettcfs on the thicknem of their «%pet. 
The oohd^g engine, or mill, fa ao oonstrooled, that 
may stamp 20/)00 cntea in a 



day. Gold, adrer, and copper plaochela, aen ii0 tf 
them eohied in a mill, hito which the coB^^f^mvff, 
or dies as they are called, are&stened. TEat of Che 
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foce underneath in a iquare box, gamiihed with ^ilt 
andfiaaalescrewi, to ix and keep it ttendy ;aadlht 
other ahoee, in a fittle bnt lurnbhed with 
•ctewB In Men die eohimg square. The i^ 
b laid ill on the nmue Jt theei^.whirC kd 
mant, and the bar of the i^l bflii^ Immg^ 
polled by iucofds^cnnsci the screws acfc witldal 
corn. This entcra into the feomletcm^i 
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the iMnJy of the null, ainl lums IL wilh so mucb force, 
tliiit l>y <te{iressiiig; tim y]>iM'r isqiiarc iijiioii that of tJi** 
I'tii^y, tJie pliuidttit lying between bytli» bt-inv siitl- 
ilejily imd violently contpre^setl, receives both theim- 
pn.sMons in Llit li*inklingi>f aneye, 

The finxie of uianuJkiiunng tlie diea is very cim- 
ous. An oriifinnl liisiei* is engraven upnn u jiiece of 
soft niSL^teel of llii* site of the uioiiey to be coinetL 
The Uible of tlie die must be- pt'rfeciiy level orjiquiune. 
Tliei liupre:s>iioii i^ cut into the slpel,. aud it.H depUi is 
in jiroportion to the relief, ultinintely required upon 
tlie tuLLJt of the coin, "^Vhen ti»e engraving w finish- 
ed, tlie die is then luinlejied. TiiiB Is a very nice pro- 
c^'ss, and rec^uires consitlernble aire to jjerfonu it. 
The die is put into n cast iron pot,coiiipiptely eriil*d- 
detl ifi imiiiud eharcimi* rhie^y inude from leuthcn 
The pot Ls placed in an air furnace, in which coke or 
clmrcoul is bume<i, wlncJi gives a steady and unifonn 
degree of heiit. 1 he die having endured itii proper 
degree of hent, is withilniwn from the furnace, and 
plunged into a Wge cistern of coUl water, into which 
a stream is constantly kept dowiug* If the steel, 
as sometimes happens, h faulty, or heated to excesH, 
it will fly to pieces, and all tJie artist's labours Ije lost. 
If perfect^ however, it is now placed in tJie niultijjly- 
ing die-pre^s* An impression is thus tiiken fry in 
the hardened die upon a blank die of cast steel, siini- 
J&r to the mode of iiupressiiig the mouey. The blank 
die IS fixed to tiie lower die of the coining press, uihI 
by working the screw of the press, which Ims very 
long lUKi heavily li>adeil ernis, the matrix is made to 
strike llie blank die witli great force, and bring its 
impression in raisetl relief n|Mjn it^ surface. The Imrd- 
liess following this violent compression of the steel 
hi so grentj diat a pm| er inipre$<»ion of tlte nwtrix 
cetuiot he procuretl without annealing and i<oftenhig 
tire die perhaps two or tliree time**, which is done hi 
iron pots, as in tlie ca.'te of hanlening, but witliout 
cooling tlieni so hastily. An impression taken this 
way is calleii a pmicheon die» W hen tJie die sinker 
has given all tlie more delicate lines of tlie oHginnl 
to it, it Ls tlien hardened in the *ame manner as itj 
oripnal, and in ils turn employed to give impressions 
to bkink dies by a i»imilnr proceis, the impreissiou he- 
Ins sunk mta die dies, which again being used for 
oohaage, gives the impression ni raised reiief to the 
money. 

This luiportjHit depiirtment of tlie mint is under 
the superintendence of tlie clerk of llie irons, who 
never suffers tlie multiplying press to l>e used hut in 
Ins presi'iice* He lias also llie care of all the dies, 
and must account to tlie Board of Management for 
nil fail trices, punclLeons^^aiid dks made and di'^troyedl 
in the mint. 

Silver coins were, till nearly two centuries after 
the conquest^ the only mcmey of British nuiniifactnre. 
Henry HI., towartls tJie end of his reign, comtiil a few 
gold pieces, wlucli were so little cuculated, that, 
initil im accident brought the fact to light in tJie 
year i;:ii;, Kdwanl III. had always Ix-en supposed 
the first of our kings who made gold money. At the 
cbnquest, the pound sterling was etjual to a Tower 
pound ♦ of silver of the old stanthnxl, and it continued 
of this weight till die '^8th of Edward I, It was di- 
vicled mto twenty shillings^, and each shilling into 
Iweive p<*nnies, of the weigiit of twenty-four gniins 
each. Nothing, therefore* couhi h»T€ been more 
simple or convenient in every respect than tliis system 
of coinaee, wliicli subsisted luiatiered for two crntii- 
riea, bikI till seveml years after a second metal liad 
Ut-en intro4ltjced into the circubtion. 

♦The Tow*?r (IT ttochrUp founifl, ut^A in out mint nntir 
Ifttli Henry VIII., wri itiree tourihJi of bd ounce Icm IbAD 
Hit- puuiid Tftty. tiiQoe tJiit juw (he pouail Truy liu iMrea 
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Edward 1. first debased the ponnd sterlmg, by 
coining it into twenty shilltiigsand tlireejience. Ed- 
wm^i III. by t!iree several reductions, bptuight it to 
twenty-five sliillines in tale ; Henry IV. retluced it to 
tinrty ; Kdw^ard Iv\ to tliirty-seven and sistj^'nce ; 
HeJiry VUL to 4£f9 2id in the IStli year of his reign. 
Passing over iJie chanja^'s which happened lielweeu 
titts and the second of Elimbeth, she, by two reduc- 
tions, brought tlie Tower pound to 6Ss l/dj or tlie 
pound Troy to 02 shillings,, at whicJi it still remains. 
Other operations of tlie same kind have since been in 
agitation at diCerent tjeriods; James I. had taken 
measures for a new reduction, when he was induced 
to give it up, chiefly by liie soge counsels of Lord 
Bacon. The speech of Sir Rouert Cotton to Uie 
same purptise, in tlie reign of Charles L, and its salu- 
tary elFecLs, are well known ; and Mr Lixke had the 
honour of crushing the last att4'mpt of tills nature^ 
which has Iren made witli any prospect of success, 
be liis celebrated treatise on the value of money. 

The debaaemeiiU of the gold coui have \wvn 
made btitli by n tliniinutitm of their weight, and an 
increase of their denomination, but princiftidly in 
the latter way, and with the view of mljasting 
lliera to tlie value of tlie silver currency during 
iLs successive changes, Ixjtli real and nomiisal. 
The adjustment was made in the former way, at tlie 
two last deljiisementii of silver, in Fdward lll/s 
reign» and at tJie debasement of Ihnry IV. In the 
sybs<'C]ueiit debasements it has lieen made by Oie lat- 
ter method ; but when the iionunBl value of tlie cur- 
rent gold was raii^ti, tlie suvereiyn general ly lound 
it expedient to issue new gold coins of Uie former no* 
miiiiu vnlue. Thus, when Edward IW tlehased his 
silver, he raised the gold noble from Ls. 8d. to 8s, 4d. ; 
but he so<in after coinc*il angels at Os. 8d. tlie old 
value of the noble, and angdetf ec|ual to the tunner 
half nobles; and when Henry V HI, first raised the 
angel from (is. Sd, lo 7s. Lki, he coined feorgg' 
noUrs of bs. 8d. When the kst reduction of tlie sil- 
ver to<ik place in Elixalietli's reign, she fi^t^ed the rate 
of gold to silver in coins of die old standard, at 
10! t to I. ami In those of the new (or of crown gold) 
at lO; i to 1. Since tliat period, tJie changes in tile 
gold coin have only been calculated to Iteep pace 
witli tlie gratlual alterations in the relative real val- 
ues of tlie two precious metals. It is remarkable 
titat no sudi alteration seeias to liBve called for a 
readjustment of the coinage till tlie Ijeginning of 
Jiuues I.'s reign, altliough America liad l^en discov- 
ercil above a century, and even tlie riciiest of tlie sil- 
ver mines, those of Potosi^ upwards of fifty years ; 
nay, ElLzalieth, about tlie Wginniiig of the seven* 
teenth centiny, valued the gold at a lower rate, in 
proportion to the silver^ than Edward III. Iiad done; 
yet it Is well known that the average silver price of 
wheat, during tlie last lialf of the sixteentli century, 
was nearly five times its silver price during the fimt 
half. (See the digression concerning the value of sil- 
ver in the \Vealih of Nations, particularly the tables at 
the end of Book !. chaji, II.) We should expect to 
find the whole gold coin exported, therefore, during 
this periotl, in conse*juence of tJie mint prices of the 
two metah being so much m^arer each otlier tliaii 
their market prices. But altliough no great exj>or- 
tation of gold set^ms tti luive Ixfen the result of this 
discrepancy^ soon after James's accession, it was 
found necesary to raise the mint price of gold ; and, 
ly tlipee fievefml operations, that prince bmught tJie 
prtiportlon betm'een gold and silver to 13j; to I, in 
coins of the old standard^ and 13 U to 1, in those of 
tlic new. After the Restoration it was raii^ed still 
furtiier; and the whole rise, during sixty years fn*m 
the union of tlie crowns, was 3:; J per cent. But not- 
witlistandJng the great depreciation of sUver, from 
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the nricjtil** «f the sixlefnih to Ihe nilddle of tJie 
sev^-iitei^iUb century^ the silver price f«t* gold seems 
to Imve risen with a very unaccountable slowness. 
The fij'st reduction in tJie weidit of ihe gold coin 
wliif-h James 1, juiide, was fouiiil sidRcient to crt»ate 
Bn noprecedeotetl nbiiiidanre of tliat currency for 
sevenil years ; yet it anmiiiited to no more than 10 
ver cent, of risyC in the mint |irice of that ini^tnl. Thiij 
was indeed^ in some years more, tbuiid to Ix^ ini^iiffi- 
cient ; and in Uie nintJi yea^r uf liLs rei^, lie aug- 
meiited tlie mint price 10 per cent, fiirtlier^ by mii»- 
ijig Llie iiommal vuhie.. >^o isooiier had thb meastire 
b^u adopted, than it was fouml that Uie risie was 
tnndi too ^reat * ttie silver coin befffin to distippenr, 
and continoe<l flimini-shm|f nipidiy tor many years, to 
the great discomfiture of Ihe ijjoverument, as we find 
by various proclariiBtions against the iimiiyfiiettire of 
plate and the exportation of boll ion/ in respect of ike 
eseette offorraigne eofmnmitfits, which is a thing in 
itseife intoicrnff^te.* Yet tJie price of silver %s'as ad 
this time contioniof; to fall, and did not, intact, reaeti 
its lowcjst point l)ei«re the year i(i40^r 1(J50» It was 
not till this Inst periml, orabont tJieltme of the Com- 
mon wealth, tliat llie depreciation of silver was able 
to counteract the effect^i of the too great rise in ttie 
mbit price of ^old, effected by the two operations of 
James, and by Rnother reduction whieir he very iu- 
judici{>iLsly made at tlie time wheJi silver was most 
quickly dLsptppeiirinji?. After tins, tlie nmrket silver 
price of gold eooLiritied to rise, so tJiat Cliarles II. 
once mure rwluced tJie weight of the gold coin ; tlie 
guinea was issued at *J0 shiilinws valoe, Init it beonme 
current at a higher rule, and was allowed ti» vary 
with the reliitive mnrket prices of the two metals. 
The silver cotji, during the remaining part of the 
century, sufiered extremely from clipping ; and at 
last this evil rujw to such a height, tlmt the guinea 
passed for 30 sliillings ; all conniin^litles tjecimie dear 
in proportion ; and silver bullion was exported to 
buy goUL The recotnnge \va?i now undertaken at a 
p^eat expeuM^ ; and diinng the interval, the people 
Wcinae more acciLstomecl to gold timn tu silver coins, 
which were besides disliked iu general on account of 
their late degradation, (iuineas were at tlie saine 
time pn.ihibited from iiassing for nrnre than 2^2 shib 
linffg ; tliey soon fell to 21s. *kh ; but tJvi.s was still 
higher tlian the market price of gold bullion, and 
the new silver coins were accoidingiy ejqtorted ; so 
that in 1717, when government referred t}i« consid- 
eration of the matter Ut Sir Isaac Newton, he was of 
opinion Lhnt, in a short tiiue, the payments of silver 
would not !je made without a premium. In pursu- 
ance of this ^Tcat man's advice, the nominal value of 
tlie guinea vva^s reduced to :sflir., and it was fixed at 
thii rate as legal tender. 

The violent changeis which took place in the 
monetary system during tlie hiterval Wween tlie 
S4th Henry VIM. and the Gth Edwaid VL, were of 
a different desi ripiion from those httherto under con- 
>ideration. They consisU^d in alterations of the stnn- 
danb By Uiree scvend dehftM-inrfiLs, Henry VI J I, 
reduce*! tlie standaitl of silver from 11m. 2dwt. and 
IB grs. altoy, to 4 oz» aud 8 cwt. alloy ; ajid Edwartl 
VI, brougbl it down to 3 m. and 9 oi. alloy ; so tliat 
tlie pound of old t,tandard fiilver was now coini'd into 
£i:\ ri¥. 4jd. Nor was any regard jnud t<j the rela- 
tive vahies of gokl aiKl silver during thrse ultent- 
tiona. The proportion in 36tli Henry \'ni. yms G,\ 
to 1 ; m 3d Kdxvuni \'L it was 5.*. to I ; and in 5tii 
Riwnrd VL it wbs only 2^ to 1 : So tfmt enomioi^ 
pnifits, sometiuie^ alMiv«» ysO i^j* cent., were inade 
by nieUine and eiiporiaig Um gold c<an ; aiidaccord- 
Uigly It iill dijsapixmred from circulation in a very 
ihort time. 

For Uiis evil a reform of the c^xin was tlie only its 



medy ; and It wus luulerinken at the imd of BdmutRl 

reign, upon \tiry judidous principles, and lo Uie fitll- 

est exbeJkt, He left this !«lutary ciian^e iintriT 

pleted I and EliaaWtli, by putting the last ' 

so great a work, obtained, as ofLeii liappois i 

cases, the glory of the whole enterprise, 

tliere i^ notiiuig reyilly admimble in Uiet j 

lk*y of this renowned princes* witfi respect 1 

t*oinage. !f she finished the reform of her I 

fihe departeil from some tif its wisest princJplev ; i 

after restoring tlie standard of fineness^ *he i 

tlie weight of Uie currency, by several oper7itioiB,a 

was only prevented from executing .-i 

ges, by the finuness and sagacity uf ! [lie | 

sue of base vam m Ireland during 1 >i, -n, 

is a measure scan-ely to be jMiralleled iii ihe 

of public frauds. If we except the extntvagaat i 

tion by Jiimes IL it stands unmatched in the I 

of the coinage* The ineilicacy of the plan ' 

markable. The Irish were ready for every !^,_ 

of submis.sion after tijc defeat of the insriirreotiaa ; I 

tlie base coin was univer^lly rejc*cted, and woiiUI i 

jmss, even ut its real value. 8ce PatHXta j 

and fiice i'linehan^s Ditcours^, ]». c3. Ja 

after the revolution in England, forced \ 

pewter coinage upon the Irislij at the imte I 

tifK) times its uitrin<iic value, 

Cmiit. The following table of the relatives 
iii tike dilTerent S}.>ecips of coin Is t^iken firooi I 
Companion to the Hritisli Almanac for 183(JL 
American value in dollars end ceiit^ is herei 
adthtion to the value in English currency, \ 
tlie Almanac. The subject is one which 
udmit of perfect accuniey, but we helie^'e' che u 
mates are sufficiently correct for bLI tlie ptirpusiv f 
whi( h such a table can lie used. The rate^ ii»d li j, 
ilie custum-honses of tlie Ignited States fcir soor <f I 
tlic most important monies of account mentiotifd.i-- 
as follows, lieing soraewluit diflerent from lite Tilof 
assigned to tlieni in tlie table >— 

Englifli pound sterlirig, « 
• — - — ^ shilliiif iter! rug, • 

pun II y st^rbngp . , 

France— frHi^r J , * * 
Hollnnd autl (he Nftherlandt^ 

— fl«riu ur guilder, . y 
-15011 or stiver. 




The nietliod of obUiinin^ the results hi the tmkm\ 
low (we U5e the words ot the Coinpaiiicjii) is famM 
upon the following principle. In a coin weconjMdvf 
Ltie wcinjht and staiidanl. By standard is ttteaut tlkr 
proportion of i lire pold or silver whicli U ooeiaiBBt 
the rest is alloy. 1 hns. if we suppose a cohi tooa^ 
tain a thousand parts of metal, ot whicli 917 prcpift 
gold or silver, the 83 remaining fjorta beinf lUnL 
the 1)17 reprt!sent the stnndanl, or relative purity of 
the coin. Snppo^ie we wish to know wJmt i* tbr 
value, in English money, of the Russian ini{*rrial«f 
10 rubles: tJie weight is 1 '1-073 gmm., tlie sl^^^H 
at lKt7 * detliicting the alloy, that is, l'08 
tJiere n laain, in pure gold, i I *988 grnnones* 
English soverci'oi weighs 7 '9808 gram., tlie stalk] 
b* at *U7* the alloy, consec|ueutly, 0*Gii2 &^m, \ 
the weight of pttre gold coiitauietl in itj7*3lB4mK.l 
Now, by the rule of tliree, the tiuestiun \v\\X thus \m\ 
res<ilved : 7"31B gram. ; I1-JI88 gram. : ; 80 
ings : = £\ I2jf. \UL By tins methoii^ we 
certain tlie relative vuloe of aU coinsi * bat j 
the value thus ascertained will not exactly ^«^ i 
the suni nlU»vved in exchange, Tliis diflei^nc^t 
from pwilitical cao'^'s aiitl commercial vicis 
This tail and rise, in tlie relative value of 
priiicipnlly takes pla<.-e wherever there is a paptr i 
cunTncy,--A report of tlie director of ihe vSii 
tJtates' mint, in 1827, gives tlie weight valtie 
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fineness of several of the coins of this country^ as 
tallows: — 

Oammi Valn« 

Weight ParaCMd. vaLbyUl*. pr.dirt Aetnil ▼■!. 

dmt. gn. dmi. rrt. daL ete. ett. d»t.H9.m, 

SoTsrrlgn, 6 9-*J 417 4ftS8(U 4M« 

Gainw, . 5 9-44 4 tttS 4 79 do. 4 79 4 

The silver coins of late emissions are of less value 
than the older ones : — 

Carrrat Valu* 

FiaetilTcr. YsLbyUlib peros. Actual val. 

datMi. dU.ett.tm. do/.i/«.M. 

1 18 1 19 6 1 15 

1 15 do. 1 08 6 
83 dfi 



Waight. 

dtet. grt. 
Crown, befcra 1816, 19 8-5 

Ibl6tol8*0, 18 4 

Shilling, before ISltf, 8 80 5 
1816 to ISiO. 8 15 



dmt$.rrK 
17 81-7 
16 19-3 
S 18-6 



817 



A General Table of the Gold and Silver Coins of different 
Countries, giving their national Denominationi and Va- 
lue, tVelgkt in Dwtt. and Grammes, the Number of 
Parts of Pure Metal which they contain, and their Va- 
lue in English Money and in Dollars and Cents.* 
1. Umitbd Statu op Ambrica. 



Ea<l«. oflO dolUra . 
Vair^Mgle, of 5 dollart. . 


OUd, 
dwt.gra. Qnm. 

11 6 17-480 
5 15 8 740 
8 19| S-S70 


stand. 

817 
917 
917 


Eog.Tal. 

L. ,. d. 
8 8 9{ 
1 1 lol 
10 lli 


Anw.val. 

10 
5 00 
8900 


Dollar, .... 
Half-dollar. 

Uttan«r.dolkr, 


Sit9*r. 
17 10 87-000 
8 17 13-5U0 
4 8| 6-750 


903 
90J 
903 


4 
8 


3 


1 00 
fOO 
850 


2. Austria amd Bohkmia 








E«pon>r*a docat, 
Hunsariau dueat, 
Haif-aorereign. . . . 


8 5 S-491 
8 6 3*491 

8 7 5-567 
1 15 8-7t»5 


986 
9M 
917 
917 


9 
9 

14 
7 


5 

J* 
♦1 


8 19 4 
8 19 9 
8466 
1718 


Crown, aiiMO 1753, 
Malfrix-dotiar, or florin, . 
80kr«ata8rs, . . . 
lOditto .... 


SU9tr. 
18 1 88*064 
9 Oft 14-08* 
4 ^ 6-682 
8 8| S-Ml 

3. Baukn. 


833 

8:13 
583 
500 


4 
8 




1 


b 

4 


0961 
0460 
16 
7 7 


noMofSflorina, . . 
1 florin, . . 


(MdL 
4 9 6-800 
8 ^ 8-400 


901 
901 


16 
8 


« 


8888 
1944 


PiwoofSfloriaa, 
1 florin. . . 


Sil^tr. 
16 8 85*450 
8 1 1»785 

4. Bataria. 


750 

750 


8 

1 


^ 


077 8 
0309 


C««lia. .... 
MasiBllian, . . . 


Ofdd. 
6 5t 9^44 
4 4 6^96 


771 
771 


1 
13 


?i 


4 74 8 
8 17 4 


Crown, 

His-dolUroTlSOO, . . 

Toaton, or kopfirtoa. 


Silver. 

18 8 89*343 

17 12 87 -5 Id 

4 6| 0'6»3 

6. DSNMARK. 


868 
833 
58J 


4 
4 



6 

21 


1 48 
0948 
16U 


Doeat corrent ■lr«o 1767. 
Ducat tpect.., 1791 10 1808, 
Chrtatian. 1773, . . 


(Md. 
8 3-143 
8 5| 8'5I9 
4 7 6-735 


875 
979 
90S 


7 
9 
16 


6 


1 74 7 
8 18 9 
8864 



89*128 875 4 6 
86-800 838 4 6 



1 48 

'0fi88 



6-886 688 71 14 5 



Silver, 
R Ix-doUar, or donble crown, 7 

of tlio raloo of 96 Daaiah S> 18 14 

akiUbigi «*r 1776, . > 
Rix-do.Ur,or pioee of 6 Da- 1 ,• « 

niah marka of 1750, . f " <> 
Danlah m^rk of 16 thiUinga I ^ a 

ofl776. . . . 5 * ■ 

6. France. 
The money unit, in France, is the franc, which, 
according to the decimal system, is divided into 100 
parts, caSed centimes. In government accounts and 
legal deeds, ail sums must be expressed in firancs and 
Centimes ; but among the people, and in the pur- 
chase of goods sold by retail, and in small quantity, 
tlie denomination of sous is still in use. This prac- 
tice does not create confusion, because the sou is a 
multiple of the centime/ — that is, there are 20 sous 
to the franc, and each contains 5 centimes. The two 
sous piece may also be called dechne, or tenth of a 
franc. Although the franc and the livre toumois 
now appear to be of equal value, there is, however, 
a sliglit diflerence in fiivour of the franc : — 100 fr. = 
101 livres 5 sous. Hence, if an individual had to 
discharge a debt contracted previously to the year 
VIII. of the republic, and stipulated in livres tour- 
nois, he would be entitled, in making his payment in 

* Tb« woight of tke eoina bat bMn g'.Ton both in grmmame and in dwts. It 
b Tcry eaay lor any oae to convort graamoa into dwta., by maaaa of tbo ml* 
«f iiiroo, knowing that 1 \h. troy weight, or 800 dwta., are eqwl to 373 095 
gramiof a. The ratio of goM to ailrer, in the United Statea, b aa 15 11.27tka 



francs, to a deduction in the proportion above men- 
tioned. Fonnerly, Uie livre toumois was the money 
unit of France. Its value has varied much, although 
it has retained the denomination which, orif^naUy, 
was the expression of its nature. Under Charle- 
magne, in the 9th century, its weight was 12 ounces.' 
or 1 lb. troy weight, and its value 78 liv. 17 sous 
of present money. The weight and value progres- 
sively decreased down to the time of Louis xV.^ 
when it only amounted to 8 sous. Under Louis 
XVI., it rose again to 20 sous. Besides the new 
coina^ issued during the republic, under the empire, 
and smce the restoration, the old one is still in cir- 
culation. There is, however, but little of it extant. 
The value of the silver pieces was not only reduced 
in 1810, as will be seen here, but the pieces of tA, 
12, and 6 sous are not to be taken in payment, ex* 
cept they have preserved some part of the stamp (evi- 
pruftUe) ; consequently, all those which were defiaced 
have been witlidrawn from circulation. There i& 
also in France a coin composed of copper and silver, 
in the proportibn of 4 to 1, called Mfioft, and deno- 
minated, by the people, monnaie grise. Before the 
revolution, there were, of this mixture, pieces of six 
iiards (the French sou being divided into four liards), 
and of two sous and a half, called /Mccef o/" fiit Mancf : 
there are few of this value now extant, but there are 
pieces of two sous, or decimes. 



National dcaooiiBatioBa. 
80 franc pioee, • 



Nbw Coin. 
Gold. 
dwt.gra. Oraa. Stud. i^g. val. A ■.*■!. 



5 fmne pioee, 

8 

1 ■ 



« SI 6-4516 

8 7 18-9038 

Silver (argtmi Blame). 

16 I 85^ 



15 10ft 

1 11 H 



}.«r 



SOonitiaea, 
86 



PbeeefO IQ 



6 11 

. 8 5| 

. 1 15 

18| 

Jiillomimmmt 



5000 
8500 

I'SftO 
ijcgriw). 



doLet.m, 
8699 
788t 

oas 8 

086 8 
184 
Ot 
«t 



0| JO 1 C 



Gmmmt (M amd new). 
DMme.or8aoaa, . .^V . ... Oj.aOO 18 

cKISf or 9 OVntiBIQfly • • • • • • 

Soo, or 1 cntiaBO, 

Fmlae •/the QU CM* m FrmMS. 
Lirrea. Fr. Cc dwi.gr. Onm. 
Loaia of M c 88 59 4 2l 7-649 901 18 

Doebb ditto 48 s 47 89 kO 15*897 901 1 17 



81 4 
4f 8 



810 

70 t 



Ecu, or piece of 6 
Pftit«cu,orp.oi8. 
Pioee of Maona 

18 BOM 

SOaooa 

15aMU 



9 80 18 18 

8 79 9 9 

1 880 

SO 1 a 
089 0835 

1 90 6 ur 

79 3 6 



89-488 

14.744 
9897 
8-948 
1*474. 

1QL136 
5*006 



6 4 7 
0. 8 S> 



> asp. 
Tpoeed 
3906 



1 8] 

1[ 



1 68 

0506 
18 4 
98 

44 

087 6 
18 8 



dl bgea inperii, 
WB dncat, . 



Mark banco fiaaginwy), 
IC tkilling pioee, eonrantioa, 
Riwlolbr apode. 



7. Hamburg. 

OM. 
8 51 3491 
8 51 3-468 

Silver, 

5*M) 9-164 
18 18 



750 
689 



9 

9 

1 

1 

4 



4| 8 18 9 

4 8 17 4 

51 34 4 

^ 0)s 1 

7 1 68 



8. Holland and thb Nbthbrlanos. 

GM. 



Ryder, 

80 r 



florina, 1808, 



1818, 



Florin, . . 

Kecalin (6 aeua), . 

Daoaton, or ryder, 
Deeal, or rix-doUar, . 

n» florta b divided 



OMkobangoflOOi 
Half ditto, . . 
?<ewcobang, 
Halfditto, . . 



I-5I8 

13-659 917 
917 

6*700 900 
&7Mr. 

6 88 10-597 917 

3 41 4*976 583 

90 98 82*750 941 

18 6 88-836 873 



8 91 S-5I8 9G6 9 52 
6 lOl 9-988 980 1 9 11 

9 71 13-659 917 1 14 81 
4 IH 6-889 917 6 17 l) 
« 7| 6*700 900 6 16 5| 



820 I 
If 5M0 
81 7 97 5 
1! 3 96 8 

3834 



1 



5 

4 



I aoaat and the aoo into 9 
Q.Japan. 



81 398 

6 18 9 

9 1 968 

4 101 
oantiu 



Tigo-gin, 
Half ditto. 



of40niaa. 



One fonrtk ditto, 
, Om eighth ditto. 




•If on 

3 9 
8 

1 



3 11 9 

7i 5 54 

11 |6 3 6 

10ft 8 00 

9 8660 

8ft I 830 

lOl 66 8 

5 88 



to 1. Any one, therefore, by dedneing from the abore table tke weight of I 
il, ia the geld nd BUver win, can obta&B their pradee rrliitiT* 



ifae pare omUI, ii 



II. 



Sovereign, 1883« 
HaU dltlD. 



10. LombardcVrnktian. 

G«U, 
. . 8 18 11-38 908 
.49 
V 



,17 1 6 810 
900 13 Oft 8 199 
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Kctl4iiikl dMOBloaUM*. d»t.(n. Qtim* 






17 :| 
a 13: 
t jt| 



4Sai 



WW 4 ]| 
too 3 01 

ton « a fi| 



Kpkur of Bi><inJ, 

if B^MniMf. . 

Odd rapMv B«Pitay. . 
Z— Kulrw, . 

Hup**, filMA, , 



]L MoorL (E4aT Iwoiu). 
<htd. 

7 SJ HO 

7 iH «»J 



■ firoMkt 



K.WO 



iiaridMBitt 



7 11 
7 111 
» *t 

7 I* 
7 P 
7 11 
7 10 

1% fiAtL%». 



«16 
791 



1 13 
1 i& 
I » 
1 B 
7 



i«o 



7 ft* 4 

Bt » 
114 7 

«T a 

iG 1 
44fi 
Ut 7 



SM t> 10 *1 3 4« 1 



UnHt Pf in cArtiat, 1761, 
1 -^^ . IB04, , 



PUioUDrPiwVLiod VIL, 
llAlfilillfl, .... 
KrCcJliDU^ J70S, . 

Ctfvwn or 10 poli, 

-or«o pM4i, , 



17 lA ar^ras sifI 
J4 10 sstiio am 

X Sit 4:421 Uil 

1 11 s £M H-m 
u la fti-Ms &» 

13. Pap At. STATit. 



^ A n a 



flflfl 



4 7 J 

4t U 76 1 



ftob. 



J Vii »-47i fill! CI 13 nt a S4 7 

J l4 E7U 1»10| U « 111 1 M 8 

II 4| S-4.0 lOUO U 4I K Ifl 4 

1 ^ 1 7ia liioa 4 4 1 « !£ 

4 M 090» 

Q I M| dU (t 

IDi W 3 

• H U 10 1 



17 1 »*4a7 «i«| 

t t 7 9H 014 
1 17 SAU «)6| 



Tb» ^mIo Ii didded knto lU Lajoocht; lUtcrutrn Ikeo 10 |'..«3I, 
14. FiLRlIl.. 



. i 

to ditto 4 »^ 



- *f i;«fl. 



4 m] 

4 II 



3 4«a iwm 

7-4M esi 



6-iai 



{K10 






lIlfMi . . . . 

HuTdJilto, . . . . 

DAubt« riipM 0/ kWni* 

K«pM, ♦ . . , 

Al*»«J. , * . 

Iia««a4d1, . . . . 

Larln. . . . . 



14 11 S»-70T 
t £| »a7t 

|« U 



10. rcn^iii. 



9 H 

IH « 
017 4| 

1 11 

n !□! 



OOfi 4 1| 
8»» «| 
MO I 111 



?1 

m 



1 » 11 

14 fi| 

Vo aiof 

1 111 

n • B 

d 4| 

p| 



10. FonTuuAu 

,orm^iAtr9atimmlt,iWt l^?»l 
U>lfdJU*artlOlr^, . a II £3i« 

CjMrtwr ditto «r IW) n{« , V 1 ] 7| f •«» 



JIT 
017 
«7 



1 S ll| 
li it 
fi| 



4 4 
7 :u H 

ggsi 
It « 
td ji 



8 ?«] 
a 34 4 



OMS 
04^1 
17 4 
87 

l« 4 



AXSS 

a i»« 

1 A«7 

a K 




I i HiOS 
17. PRI7UI4. 



llXical, 
llAirdUtii, 



Ittm^lAlltr, m Ikikv nrJO •II- i 
bwfr««k*«, mt It^a 

BlIkncnM, .... 



■ii; 

sum 
i 9 



COM 



i-Tii 



0*4 t 77 J 

• » I a at 4 

S I I9i}t 



7W 



t n| 

ftl 

f ol 



luiidiit;. . . 

Ii i i w »iHtp. . 



DmM tmm ITU la KfiB, , 

Min», . . , 

I npatUi or lOroaMaa, fni 

I7fl4 tt* iTfll, . 
Htirrfitift, . . . . 
1 ■ wri*] df 1 r««U«a alsat I 



IB. Raqitaa. 
16 Ii 

B 11 N'TlH 

B 10 14'«M 

V M 4*140 

1 4] l'O70 

19. Rtl»I4, 



« a 

1 

« 1 1 

« B 4 

« • 8 



ifdUU»» 



I rw f rt »t frvtt 



RmAIi* of iDo ( 






f,7l4 

a »4 

{ IB I 



am 

a-4w 

ic^aaft 
•-«a 

laBTj 
Bias 

iB<«;o 
Hill 



•17 

BIT 
BIT 
117 



« 4 

S 1 «i 

1 B| 

1 IE B 

Q 1« 4| 



f 

a 



« n 1 
« If 



Bi 
tj 1 
7 H 

d »B 



I IS I 

» 14 I 



4 Ba • 

7 d 1 
SB1» 



OM B 

7as 



Naltttttvl Ji iiumliiiatlura« 



Hftir xlliu, 
Pkiitl*, 

Cr«r««, alneA 1788, . 

llAlf-lur««4i, . • 

nti* CTB** of 1010, . 



to. S*BUIW|4, 
CM, 



10 71 tCHisf set 1 19 11 i ti • 

» if 6-0;:B sat It k| 4 ti I 

> lOl 9'116 V0» 1 f d] >SI 

d i;| 44M •■§ II <|| tiel 



S lU 



• 1 ca t«i 

■ 1 )•( 9 41 I 

9 9 tr 9 a •! 

• 9 lit tmt\ 



11. Savoy and PiEDnoi^T. 
(MA. 



Xwckino 9 4 

UoHbia n«ir piatoU ci iM Jivrn, ft 4 

H&ir ditto a "^ 

Nov |ii«)al« or W llrrri, Ifelt, « 
Carilao, auioi 1723, . . 30 « 



Hxirdtltev , 
Secekino of C]<«um, 

Cra^ .>f S llrm. tkic* 17», 
MitJfcnt'.tn. . . . 

Qnaritr il.Hiit orMMi!^ * 
LrB« rktiili. dUt«, «r If Ht»>, 
Miir C^r»irn at » Urm, I81A. 



1» 11 
9 



a4S» 

4^919 
9^ft»l 



1909 9 tt tafl 

M9 1 I H i M 1 1 

•« II ijif ittt ^ 

909 U 19 t •» t i 



9497 lOlfO 



10 1| 



iB-iia 

17*»0» 
9^79 



U 19 t •» t 

9 19 9 C 12 1 

9 It 9 Cl»4 

9 9 •! tai 

9 i fi ItBf , 



9m 9 9 ft| i9ii 

»« 9 1 U 9919 

M9 t 9 r |ii] 



82. Saxomt. 



tiouoh A«e«»lAK, «r 10 IkAlMts, 
A UMUtlaa. or A ikklart. 
R&Udillo, ..... 

& 
Blv-doJUf «okI«, or nnveii' I * = 

tion, *i»c» 1T«» . .1 "* 
Hilf ailio, cr lUkri*. . . » 

Th«Jir otM (rOMbro (Ua-I ^^^^ 

lincrjr coin), . * • I 
Ornwtiou, SI tn llttr IJwltr, Sii I , 

to \ha hi-dolUr . . i ^ 



Owtd, 

6 14* ' 



a*4Di 


9«l 


991 


i«'««(i 


»tt 


1 U tl 


••♦70 


wts 


!ia 


31I*« 


MM 



101 

titl 

aat 

mr 



14*001 



BS3 



as. SiciLr. 



1749 
CrovB of Ii t«riu. 



DpQklaoB of 8 cro***^ 17TX 
(e 1790 . . 

— ■- — 4 crtiriu 

t OrtfttruILt 

Dvublwci of a erownt^ tinet 



♦-9*» 



l7Mv 
r — 4 rto*Ti», 

.. — . ,1 eruwnaj 



17T2J 



17 U t7.»ja 

34. SPAifr. 
9 cr-o«5 



19 9CS 
9^791 

Ci';«ii 

3JttO 



, ♦inct 177i» . 

Be*J af i, ttf fm**tM^ or one- 1 

aiUi dl « f iHlvr^ . . i 
Bu] ar 1, «r b«l/ p«0»U, or I 

one Initlt Bf • jilaal«r, | 
ReatLtlln, or OMOtwttblkotb oft 

« niiktUr, . . , i 

Thmm tktm tMl c 



Dunt, 
Half ditto, . 
Uiuuterd)t|u. . 

RU-dallftx or 49 iyni»|i.2 



17 9 

9 1^ 

17 9 XarMS 
I IB ^-O?! 

I SI 99SA 

iS9| i.tn 

• Hatt tmrmnuf te 

«a. SwsDitsv. 
1 ft 



9 4 || tUl 

6 i •! Oil 

9 11 a n f J 

9W 9 l| I II j 

909 6 19 iat iS9 

901 9 9 7 Itni j 



901 
001 



679 



J 19 

o J9 



iB-a 



I « a 

J If « 

9 19 9 

9 • t 



■ II 
104 

• ai 
l«l 



«09 9 4 || I II 

tlS 9 9i|| 904 

Sll 9 9 1^ 9 0t 

«I9 9 9| 9 19 



1»f 



9-481 909 

1-741 9:« 

*a79 «7« 
i;«lr». 

Ikon 17^ to iBuK, . ''.'"i **" n-im 

OjMKUtir< w If AkiUioiK, . S} »>|H|S 



9 S i«f 

9 4 !| 1 f« 
994] 901 



3fl. SwtTxemiA^i}^ 



3i rrinltoa fAti% 
16 dilto, . . 
Dacit c>rJeurkl|^ 

PjiioIi oI fiOTM, 



9« 
4 11 
» *| 

9 ^l 
4 ai* 



CrunerBatlaorOilfeBli. wl .. 

a Aortfeo, . . , .1 

e^Uktmro. or Ootla, ? 191 
|rr»okMi «f Boraok bNm 1993, # 1^ 

CfMWiiolSarieb. oli:<91, . 19 S 
Naif crimn, «r ttorio. alnco 1781« H 

Ctawv. ot 40 bit] ar Baalal ,- «. 

and llo]..ur*, ilm ITVA. J "» " 

17W, . , , . f *' ^ 
— Swit-i ,- _4 

atri&iid,oriao3. . . I ^^ "■ 

D<ti« of f ffafiliFci of Swk I . iik 

MflAod. of l«ia. . . J " "I 

D.tto of 1 frAaWu, . . 4 17| 




COIRB— COKE. 




307 



VtllMAl 



57. To II It KT. 









Quriar iiKOf 



S«i.ll(., I IC~ «<•§ 
ill iHflO 



Ma 9 » H 

fiut I n 

aM » M 

Ml » I «l 



1 61 3 
«il i 

44 T 

1 U 

OS) a 

OST T 



AlMtelikeeriOrvBa,«ii 
YhvuJm of M p*ru, or 


»** 1»B0 


am 


ssa 


a s 


H 


OOiO 


io 




>^«> 





n 


OIBO 


H"C!!^l0'par^i»r3Oa 




.».. 


a 


IS 


nil 


AiiMr, ISfl bi 1^* plMttr 






».. 


« • 








I'lutreorMparu, . 








» 1 


7 


0MB 


ri«c« nfJpkatrUk . 







..» 


Ik 


at 


Ofti 9 




M. TVS04KY. 












W-/J 












I'M* Ib^nt nuHMM, «r •rochihti, S >{ 


ll»'4M 




\ 8 

9 


oi 


i««0 
«ce I 


UMltm^chuM, . . 


* \ 


1'7*4 


1MIII 


a 4 


« 


I i0 7 


X^a^hiiio, wiUk •HiSf, 


It i 


a^ua 


lOuy 


■ » 


«; 


^U I 


HcHina, 


« tl 


Bf!* 


SB0 


17 


1 


Ills Q 


HiirdiUo, . . . 




«^8a 


iw 


« 


H 


I W D 


Fr«i.«He««! of 10 pwl3, 
nrw* of 10 Mali, , 


-} 17 m 


S»r»OT 


tl7 


4 


H 


1 34 


1 «IS1 


It^U 


*17 


Q a 


^ 


0« 5 




Jf t\ 


d-iOl 


»J7 


10 


o' 


ta D' 


iW, . 


iiH 


«'7ai 


fllf 


• • 


A 


« 97 
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rOIRE (fiftwr) ; Uie capiUil of tlie Swiss canton 
of llie Grisons, on tlio rivers Plesstiraiid Rhiiie, witl* 
3:i50 itihabituiit^. llie imde b(*twpf n (rrnniiBy and 
lUily IS tlie aiuse of the weoUli of tliis city. Not fur 
fiom C«Lre the llhinc bi'j^ius to be navigable for 
suiall vps^Is. Tills town contains severaTst'ientific 
eitablishinents, iind b lMsbop*s seo, whose income 
mimiLitts to 10,000 guilders^ chiefly dejrived from Uie 
Tyrol. The 84?cular possessioits of the bishops w«*re 

Stven, in 1802, to th«* Helvetic republic, as an in- 
cmiilfit-atioii for losses wiiich it batl jiuJIeretl in otiier 
quarters. L'litll 14118, Coire wasa free tmperiid city, 
but at that time came under the government of tlie 
bl^op, who ^\as under tlie ar€libu»t)op of MeJiU. 
'J'here is a very good sciioolhere, 

C K E, St R Ed w.\ R r>, one of the most eminent En^- 
li^ih lawyers, llie son of Ruliert Coke, esquire, of 
Xurfolk, was Ixim in 1550. He received, his early 
education at the free H'bool of Norwich, whence lie 
was removed to Trinity college, Cand^rid^e. From 
tlie iiniver^iity he went to London, and eiitei-ed the 
Inner Temple. He pleade<l his first cause in 1378, 
Bnd was appointed reader of Lyon s Inn, wliere his 
lectures were mut h frcfjueuietl. His reputiiLton nod 
practice rapidly iocreasetl, and he was phiced in a 
^i Illation of j>freat respectability aud affluence, by a 
marriage with a co.heire*s of the Paston family. He 
iivas diosen recorder of the cities of Konvidi and of 
Coventry J was ejig-ap^tHl in all the great causes at 
Westminster ball, and, in the 35th year of ElizaWth, 
dio^en knight of the shire for his county, jmdsfieaker 
f)f tJie house uf commons. In 159:;,, be became so- 
licitor-ffeneml , imd, soon after^ attorney-general ; and 
tlie deatli of bi^ wife, who Ijrtiug^ht him ten children, 
pive him nnotlier opportunity of increasing his influ- 
ence, by a marriage with the widow hidy Hatton, 
sister to llie minister Burle»p;li. He act<*<l the tisual 
part \it ;i crown lawyer in id I state prosecutions ; ami 
one of the most important tliat fell under hismniiage- 



meiit m attorney-general, was tliat of the imfortiuintc 
earl of Ussex, whicii he rundiicleci witli greJit asper- 
ity, JSoon afier die accession of James I., be wjis 
knigtited. The celebrated trial of Sir W alter U uleigh 
followed, in which Coke displayed a defirrec of arro- 
gance to tlie court, and of rancour and in^sult towanln 
tile prisoner, which wa5 universally condemned at tho 
time, Mid has been deemed one of the crrpatest stain -^ 
upon iiis chanicter, by all posterity* Un the rliscoi;- 
ery of the giinpowder plot, he obtaineil great credit 
by tJie clearness aiul sagacity with which he stated 
the evidence; oud, in IGOti, he became chief justice 
of the common pleas, in 1(113, he socceeded to tJic 
important office «if chief justice of tlie court of king's 
bench, byt was in much less fovour with James Uian 
his rival, lonl Hacon. He was, in fact, ti>owary and 
stattnch a lawyer to commit himself on tlie subject ot 
prenigative ; and as his temper was; rougli, and his 
attadiinentto law truly protVssional,becoidd scarc4*- 
ly forln^ir involving himself \i'ilh a court 50 notoriotts 
for arbitrary principles as wiis tlieFiiglish during the 
reigii of Jame^. Uhe honourable Keal whidi he dis- 
pbyetl in tlie execrable affair of Sir Thomas Overbury 
and in the prosecution of tlie king*s wrett'heJ min- 
ions, Somerset and his countess, for that atrocious 
miinler, made liim enemies; and advancnge was 
tiiken of a disptue, in whirh be erroneou^tly engaged 
witJi the court of diaticery, to remove bun, in KiHi, 
Iwtli from die c?ouncil ami his post of chief justice. 
His real oflence, however, was a refusal to favour 
the new favourite Villiers in some pecuniary matter, 
Ctjfce meiiuly made up tliis breach by marrying his 
youngest tlaughter, with a large turlnne,to the tlder 
brotlier of ViUiers, and was, in consequence, rein- 
stated in the cooncd in 1617, und actively engagt^d 
in prosecutions for corruption in olhce, and other 
crfaWs of a nature to recruit an exluiustetl treasury 
liy the infliction of exorbitant fines. He, however, 
supported tlie privileges of the cofiimons witJi gi-eat 
teiiJicity ; for which, after the prorogation of piirlia- 
lueJit, in IG^l, he was committal to the Tower. He 
%vB*i, however, quickly liberated ; but was again ex- 
pelled die priv y council^ with peculiar marks of di*- 
|ileasure on the part of Jame«, On the accession of 
Charles I. be was nominated sherifl'of Buckingham- 
shire, in imler to prevent his being chosen member 
for die comity, which, however, he n^presentetl in 
the parliament winch met in Hj28, The remainder 
of his cjireer wtis highly popular ; he greatly cbs- 
tingnisbed himself by his speeches for rc-ilress ol 
grievances ; vimlicated tJie ri^ht of tlie commons to 
jiraceed aguitist any liuUvldiial, however exalted; 
openly named Buckinglmni as the cause of tlie nils- 
fortunes of tJie kingilom; ami, finally, sealed his ser- 
vices to the popular part of the constitution, by pro- 
posiiig ajw! trammg the (iimous ** petition of riglits," 
the most explicit declaration of English hlieity which 
had dien appi^retl. This was tlie last of his public 
acts. The ih-s^solulion of parliament, wliicli soon fol- 
loweti, sent bim into retirement, at Stoke Pogis, in 
Buckinghamshire, where he spent the remainder of 
his life in trduquilHty. He dieil in Sppt. , 11331, in 
die 85tli year of his age, leaving behind luni a nu 
merous posterity and a iar^e fortune. Sir Edwnr«l 
Coke was a great iaTH7er, but a great lax^^rer only. 
In mere legnT learning he lias, perhaps, never been 
excelled ; Ymt he was eisentially defiK!tive in ihn 
merits of systematic arrangement and regartl to gene- 
ral principles, witJi out which law is n mere collection 
of arbitrary rides, miileser%ing the name of •icieueei 
it must l>e atlmilted, however, Oiat bis writings, and 
especially his Commentary on Littleton's Treatise on 
Tenures, form a vast reposiioi7 of legal erudition* 
in short, he was a man of immense professiomd re- 
search, and great sagacity and |>er«everaiice in a cbi> 
e 2 
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sen pursuit; euhI^ as muftl, mure phUosojjJuca] and 
ffeneml powcn wtm wcjificed to Us exclusivciif^s. 
His priticipal worlw m«, lleports, from leOQ to 1615 j 
A Book of Entries (foUo, I6L4) i Institutes of die 
Laws of England, in four parts ; the lint of wliic-li 
contains thecommpntarron LittIt*ton*8 Tenures ; tjie 
second, a Cummi^ittury on Mog^iia ChartB and oUter 
stilt ute5 ; tlip third, tht? crunhifS laws or pleai of the 
croi^i ; imd tlie fnurLh, mi {jccount of lJlt» juriBdic- 
tjon of &H the coiu'ts m tlu) kjitgdom : A Treatise 
of Hail mul Mainprise (Hil^tJ^ 4to): Reading on tlit; 
Skitiite of Fines, tl Kdw, (4to) ; Complete co[ty- 
holder (1610. 4tti). 

COKK, TnuxjAs, ii missionary, was bom in 1747, 
fit Brecon^ in South Wides, In 1775, he took his 
(kgrre of LL.D. at Oxfonl, rind, soon after, bfH^me 
acqtiainletl with Ui« c^lelirs^^l tlohn Wesley, who 
soon brought him over to lit^ own opinions^ mid in 
1780, appointed him to MiperiiUeml tht; London dis- 
Iriet ; he tiJso mw.\e. hixu on<B of itic tnn^tees, on his 
execution of the deed of deciaratiomi as to &19i his ciui- 

t)ek. In 1781* Wesiey is mid to havp consecrated 
lim as a bi^iop, for the purpose of superijitending 
the Methodist soetettes in America. The doctor 
now, tlierefore, mode sevefw! vo70j[»es to tlie I'liited 
Stales and the AVest Indies, estAbJifihinff jneeting- 
houses, or||;iLni£in;Q^ cronf^TeprationB, and onlainiit^ niin- 
yiters. lie sub^eqiieutly retunie*! to Enffhind, where 
he had a misunderstanding- wiUi Mr VVesley, who, an 
the founder of a swt, expected xnore siibtnissioii than 
doctor Coke was inclined to bestow. He accordingly 
delermined on visitingNov^i^i^oliaj but in consequeftcfi 
of n storm the ^hit) in which he emliarked took 
refuge in the barlxjur of Autigiia, whieh M him to 
preach Uiere, aiid to visit several other ishiuds ; aiid 
lie examined the (state of rebgioii generally^ both in 
tlte West Indies iind Araericxi, betbre lie aflahi re^ 
turned to Kni^innd. Me iiiEidi% tdtogether, mne voy< 
lg[es to this c[iiiirter uf die prlube^ on the s&me buiii- 
jtfss, and met with ^n^ni ^uccesfi as a missionary. He 
was ttte nutlior of a i'onunentjiry on the Bible, un- 
dertaketi at the ret^pie^t ofllie Methodists; A His- 
tory of the W est ln<lies. and «?veral otiier works, 
lunong wtiirii: was » life of Wesley, written inconjujic- 
ti on w it] 1 1 1 enry M oore. 1 n I g 1 4 he aiiled for tiie Fjist 
I nd ies , but d leil tin tlie voya4>e. H e was of a aeii lo us, 
but also of on nmiable clmmcter. 

COLBERG ; a Prtissian fortress and sea-port in 
PomemoiaT in the di^^trict of Koi^liu, on the river Per- 
sante, one mile from the ^en, witli about 7000 mbabi- 
lanta. Here » an important salt inanufhctory. This 
small fortres was often attacked aud besiei^ed by tJie 
RmaoBni, ki the war against Frederic the (.real; 
and, in 1807, it wa« amnimbly defend ei) by gene- 
ral Gncisenau, Schill, and tJie citiiexi Nettlebeck, 
against dio French genemls Feuiie, Loisoi^ aiul 
Mortier, who cointiuuided in ntocession the besieg- 
ing corjis, comifltiiig of l8/)00 meJi, wliich ftrtrd 
into the town f{T75 halls, besides those thrown 
afialoit the works. Tlie jmrisoa wlm-b yvns only 
GOOO men stion/r, lost A2& killed, lOOIVwoiuided, 2m 
firtfioaen, and L59 misskig. The furtresi was not 
taken. The remnant of thej[Brrtson wasi formed into 
one rejpraent, called the &tB€rg regimen£f wliidi 
was considefed one of tlie brav^ in the Pru^ian 
army. Blucher returned thonks to them in partiru- 
htr. Sot llieir coiiiluct iu die Imitlp of Li^iy, Jiiiit' 
Hi, 1815, on whlcJi iK'ca«iou tliey had been enpnged 
from one o'clock Ldl about dark, and Imd suBered 
greJit loss« 

COLBKRT, JiAM BAPTtiiTE, a c**Iehrated French 
minister of financts, was descended frcjin a Scottish 
Cftmily, but horn atfthriins,in 1611). H is ^randfaUief 
and father were lnHh wme-iDerclmjiLs. He entered, 
in l(34tt, tJie service of Ic Tellier^ secretary of sAat/e^ 



by whom he was made kno«^ Lo oirdinal IVIa£ 
who availed himself of his assistance, in tlie hnan 
admuiistration of the kiofi^lom. Maaartu rewarded 
him, in 1654, with the~oifice of secretary to 
queen, and recommended him, at his deatti, to 
king (IGtiD)* Louis XIV. made Colbert intendautt 
the iSnaaces. Colbert and Le Tellier now joined 
(Hh t the fall of Foutjuet, for wliich purpi^se diey Iind 
isruttil, the former from ambition^ the hitter from en 
vj". AiiiT efl'ectiiig tliis object, Colljtrt, witli tin 
title of a contrttfeur-generai, assniiUHl the direcl 
of the finfujces. He had ii task to remedy Uic evils 
wliich the feeble nnd stonny reif^ of Louis XHL, th« 
splendid hut nrhltrary measures of Ricbelieu, the 
troubles of the Frunde, and Uic confused state of tlie 
finiinces imder MaEarinj had occasioned. He 
tiTiiui, disorder, and comiTitioii prevaibn^ ex9 
where. The domains w*ere alienateiL BurdeiB^ | 
leges, and exemptions were midtipiied without ] 
sure ; the state was the prey of tlie fiirroers-geneml^J 
and, at the same time, maintained only by their aid. I 
The people wf^re obliged to pay 90,000,000 of taxes^ j 
of which the king received scarcely 35^000 jQOO j 
revenues were anticipated for two years, and 
treasury empty. CollxTt had to proceed frtMn thai 
same point as Sully ; but the jealous and imp 
Louvois, the wars, the luxury and ttie prodigality t>Cl 
Louis XIV. increased hts difticulties, and he wa^J 
forceil, iu the latter half of lib; career, to retracci 
the steps whicJ* he liad taken in the former- He] 
began with establisliing a council of finances and i 
cliaml>er of justice ; the first th&i he might hare 
oversight of the whole ; the other that be ttUghtl 
watch Lhe emheazlementa of "the fiirmers-genenil, ami J 
lifluS^bte the debts of the state. For the purpose of J 
alleviating the public burdens, he endeavoured to J 
lower the interest of tlie public debt ; and, in onler J 
to mitigate the odium of this measure, he ccmsenteil j 
to a (xmsiderable diminution of the taxes, and to tbm4 
remission of all arn?«rs up to 1650. He nboli 
many useless offices, retracted burdensome privil 
dimiut&l ipd salaries , put a HU)p to the in famous t 
offices, and to the no less iqjurionscustijm of makiB^I 
the courtiers interested, as farmers-geneml, in the 
proihtce of tbe public revenue ; he exposed the artt 
luid abuses, niitl limited tlie immense gain of the eol* , 
lectors; estiibliNlied a ioan4)aiik ; diminished the iii^ 
teres t of mom^y ; re-establisheil the king in the poe so -* j 
sion of liis doiimius^ and appropriated suiUible liindb 
for ea«"li expenditure. A better dislribulion and ool* 
lection of the taxes enabled him to reduce them aknost 
ooe-halJ^ The happiest success crowned bb wiee and 
couiageotisly executed tneasurei. NoiwiihslBiidiii^ 
the expensee of nearly ten yeajs^ war* and tlM» 
prodigality of a luxurioiLs king. Colbert sncci^leil, 
iu twenty-two yejirs. in adding to tlie revenues roor^ 
tlian 28,1X)0,000, and making an equal diminuLiuu iu 
the public burdens; and, at his death, in 1(»83, the 
revenue actually received amounted to I16j000,/O00» 

Iu l(i()4, Co]|]eft was superint'-ixlent of bnildingi^ J 
of aits and manufactures , and, in mCQ, minister of j 
the maiijte. To his talents, activity, and enlargml 
views, France owes the universEil development and 
tile rapid progress of lier industry and coiutncrce. 
France i/itw not only freed from the taxes which its 1 
luxury ha^l hitherto paiil to foreign countries, Uit H I 
pirtook al«^j of the advantages of tliat industry whicli 1 
liad previously distinguished Britain, HolLaind, Ve« ; 
nice, <ienoa, tlie Levant, and some cities of Flsiit- . 
ders and Germany. Manu&ctures were establl4ied^ I 
and flourished ; the public roads were improved, aiuI | 
new roods laid out. Colbert buLlt die canal c*f Ltin-,, 
guedoc ; formed tlie plmj of tliat of Burgmiily j 
claml Marsfilles and Dunkirk free portij ; gn 
premiums un gumls exported and iiai^vorled ; rt* t:t 
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the tolls ; eilmbiiilied itiiunuice ofEcrs ; maJe uni- 
ibrm laws for the refolstkin of comii]«>roe ; lalxiured 
lo imdrr the piwuit of It hononmble, oiui invited 
Hie nobalJty to engii^e in it. In 1 004, twn commercial 
eotii|j(inif>s were instituted to trade with the Kast and 
W€it Indies, to which the kin^ odvaiw;ed eon&iilf'nible 
MUIB9. The rolonip^ tii ClLiiiuda« iMartiriiqiu>',uiid par- 
Uriilarly m St Domingo, received new lite from tlieU" 
union with the crown, imd begnii to flourish. Kew 
colonies were establisiied in Cayenne and MndsgOficar. 
For tile puqwjse tif inniiitnlnijig these distiint po«se»- 
sionSj a coni>iileraljle naval fon'e was reqiiirpd. Col- 
bert created ttik aLso, \riieii lie ejiterei! the mini- 
Bli'y of the mariiie, ttie navy consisted of a few old 
vessels, which MaiaHn had pennittetl to it>t in the 
hmfbodrs. Colbert at first imrchased vesw^ls In 
foreign conntrieSj hut simn had them built in France. 
The ports of Brest, Toulon, and Roche fort were re- 
pairetl; those of Dunkirk and Havre were fortifietl. 
Naval sch*K)ls were estiihlishtil^ aiul order was intro- 
duced Into all biranches of tlie marine. In 1072, 
France had 00 vesst'b of the line, and 40 fri^t«'*i : in 
1681, victoriotia by land and sea, she had 198 men- 
of-war, and ttKi,000 seamen. By tJie advice of Col- 
bert, Loui* XiV* cau!5.ed the civil and criminal !ej*i*- 
hition to be improveil, mid the arts and iki'iences eu- 
courap^ed. Under the protection and in the house of 
tlie mluister (10(i3)» tlie aciuiemy of inscriptions was 
ibiinded. Tlu-ee years afterwards, lie founded the 
academy of sciences, and in 1671, the academy of 
ttirhitectufe. The academy of painttng received a 
new orpTioiiation, The French academy in Rome 
was esudilished. He eJilarged the royal libmry, and 
the rariien of plants, and built an oljservatory, in 
whicii he employed ! 1 uygens and C assini. 1 le Wgan 
the mensurations of tlie meridian in France* and sent 
men of wience to Cayenne. Paris wws indebted to 
liira for numtToiis ej;id]K^Ui5liments, and many leamfni 
iii«^n in Europe received his patronage. Bot, not- 
with*^ landing ail tiiis, nmny objections have been made 
to tills great minister. Tlie most important is, tliat 
he promoted manuflictures at tlie expense of agricul- 
ture, and left the peasantry without resources. 
With niofe justice, he is charged with having mtro- 
dticedan excess of minuLe and vexatious regulations 
intt* all liranches of the ndmini^tratioii. Hut CoUiert 
must be judged with regard to the circiimstances un- 
der whicn he acted. He did all that was pos'^ihle ; 
not everything lie wished, lie Irnd not such an m- 
lluence on tlie undertakings, resobitions, and inclina- 
tJons of Ids prince as was enjoyed by Sully. Sully 
gave tlie biw to his master j Colbert receiveil it from 
his. The foniier might be calU^ the minister of t^ie 
nation; Uie bitter, only of the king. Henry IV. 
Loula XIV. had Ixith great mms ; but the one for 
France, the otlier for himself; and this thfference 
produced the mo^t impi^rmnl results in their admini- 
stmlion. Sully^ ever indepenilent and sure of aj>pro- 
bation^ enriched the state by a wise economy, which 
'was promoted by Henry, who considered the people 
as his iamily : Colbert, always dependent and ttiwart- 
ed in Ms plans, maintaine^l die sLite, notwitlistandlpg 
the prodi£a!ity of the king, and rendered it fiourlsli- 
in^^ notwithstanding tlie burtlens of numeroiis armies 
ai3 ^cpensive wars. He was forced to have recourse 
to measures whic*h he deslnxl to stn* alxilisheil for- 
ever ; and he predicted to the president* who recom- 
iwsiided a lomi, '* You o|^n a wound which our 
gtwdchlldren will not see healed." As soon as 
pefioe pejTuitted him to breathe more freely, he rev 
tumed to his own principles, and corrert*\l iJie conse- 
quences of measures which heluul adopted against his 
own will so rapidly, tliat the end of hisadmuiistration 
was tlie most splendid epnch of t!ie reign of Lonls 
XIV. Colbert i^-us ambitious, but lionet ; and. 



living in a cunLiiiual struggle with iotrigue and 
jealousy, enjojed no tmnquillity. He died iti 1063, 
at the age of sixty four years, exhausted by incessant 
hdxuir, M'orn out witli anxiety and grkf, remedying, 
vvitli difficulty, tlie present emharfassments^ and look- 
ing witli appreheusioii to the future. The ^>eople of 
raxiUj embittered by new taxes on provisions, disturb- 
ed his fiineraJ, and tlireatened violence to his remains ; 
bii the misfortunes which soon afterwarils afflicted the 
state, opened tlie eyes of his enemies, aivi obliged 
tlicm to respect the memory of tiim whom they had 
iu\justly persecuted. 

COLCHESTKR; a town in Essex, situated or 
the river Colnc ; 51 miles N. K. from London. It is 
sitiiattnl on the north side of an eminenoc o«i the 
Colne, eight or nine miles from the sea. Veaaeli of 
IO(J tons can couu^ up to it. It contains ati ancient 
castle, and Ims lieen encircled by walls, now nuidi 
decayesl. It is a place of consklenible tnule nnd 
mnnufactune. Ihe principal mamifncture consists of 
woollen cloth, particularly boiKe. Oysters form a 
considemhle article of trade. It is an ancient town, 
supposed to lie ttie Coionia of the Romans and tlie na-^ 
tjve place of the empress Helriiia, mother of Con- 
stiintine. In 1048, tins city siistatnal a memorable 
siege against tlie forces of the parliament, and did 
not surrender till after it had ex|H»riencetl Uie hor- 
rors of film ine . Population in 1 8:U , 1 6, 1 07 . 

COLCHICUM. The «i/cA*et/m autumntile, or 
meadow saffron, is a Inilbous-rooLed phint, whic*li 
grows in \tu-ious parts of Europe, and which, of hite 
years, has become (|uite noted as a remedy for tliat 
banc of a biiurious life — the gout. It is a very 
fHiwerful remedy, and should never be used without 
the attemiance and advice of a well^uaiteti nietlical 
practitioner, as ils effects might otlierwLse l^e highly 
injurious. It is now Ix'lieved tol>e identical with tlie 
base of die mu mcdicinaicj which has beeii^ for su 
long a periwl a celebratt\l empiricjil rc^medy for the 
gout. It is used In various forms, either Uie powder- 
ed root, or vinegnr or wine, in wiiicli it has been 
steeped, or, wliich is considered tiie l>e&t, wine hi 
which Uie firesb «eeds have been steeped. It is also 
used with benefit in many cases of rheumatic aiJec- 
tions, which oflen so much resemble the gout. 

COLCHIS; a fertile country on tlie Black s*»a, 
now Mingrclia and Gunel,nn tlie llione (/V/ff*«of tlie 
ancieuts). The expecUtion of the Arg<iua«ts first 
made the Greeks acquainted witli Uiis comitry, the 
original population of whidi, ac^xinliiig to traihtion, 
was derivea from Kgypt- The people were celebrat- 
ed for frugality and industry. Stralio and others tell 
us that the inhaliitants used to pkce fleeces in tlie 
stri»anis, in order to intercept the particles of gold 
brought down firom the mountains by tlie water. See 

COLCOTHAR (also called crocus martis, and 
rouge d\^tigle£erre) is an impure brown Lsli-rc<l oxide 
of iron, wliich remains after tlie distillation of tlie 
acid Irtiin tlie sulphate of iron. It foiTus a durable 
eolotjr, but is most used by artists, in polishing ghtss 
and metals. 

COLD. See Catarrh, 

COLDEM^ Caowjilladkr, a Scottish physician 
and botanist, was the son of the reverend Alexander 
C olden, of Dunse, and bom Feb, 17, 1088. After 
stiulying at tlie university of Edinburgh, he devoted 
himself to medicine and mathematics, in which he 
made great profic'iency. In 1708, he emigrated to 
Pennsylvania, and practised jihysic for some years, 
when he retumetl to England, and tliere acquired 
consitlerable reputation by a paper on animal secre- 
tions. From London he went to Scotland, and re- 
paired again to America, In 1710. He settled a st*- 
cond time in Pcmisytvania, but, in 11 1 8^ removed to 
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nusedible stal«? of cxisUiice, tiie potlciit lingers otit 

COLIGN Y, ti.^fiFAiiP HE, ftdmiral of Franc*, bora 
in I5i6, at CJiatillon-suT'Ljui, disliiigTiisheil himself 
mjJcT Francis I,, in tlie b«Ltleof CerisoleSjaiid yiider 
Henry IL, who made tiim colonei-g;eMerai of Lhe 
Freijcli iiifflBtry. ami, in 1552, adiioml of Fraiiccv 
He was distinffuislieil for valour in batlle, for strict 
diflcipline, aitrlfor im conquests over tiie Spjioiar^l'^, 
in parlk-iilar for lii^ defence of St Quentin. When 
St QuenLlii ^vas takcji by stonn, the mhniral was 
made inTMHier, A filer tlie deatJi of Henry IL, the 
intrigues of CaOiarine de* Medici inducer! Iiini to 
place himself at tlie bead of tlie f'alviiiists afr^iiiisit 
ili« Guises, He fomieil 8o powerful a party ^ tlmt 
tlie Catholic religion in Frani:'e §eenu^il to be in dan- 
ger. Conde WHS more ambitions, enteqi risings ae- 
tive ; Coligny more considerate^ prudent, and more 
lit to lie ttie leader of a pirty ; eijually unfortunate 
in war with Coitde, hut skilled in remeiiyiiijaf even 
wliat appeared irretrievable lossejs^ ami more to be 
feiin»d al'ter a defeat than bis enemies after a victory, 
he was, Ijesidcs^ endowed wiLli virtues, which he 
practised ns fiir as party ^irit mwl the violence of 
tlie times penintted him. I'he first Imttle l>etween 
the Huguenots and Catliolics (t5ti:?, at Breiix) wju« 
lost by the admiral, but he saved bis army. When 
the duke of Guise was murdered «t the siege of Or 
lenns, he ivns accused of l*eing tJie author of the 
miirder, but he cleared himj»elf hy an oatJi : it was 
unnecessary, tlie nobleiif !i^ of his spirit raibhicf bim 
above suspicion. The civil war recomniencett wiUii 
Increased fury, in 1567. Coligny and Coude en- 
ODuntered tlie constable ^ilontmorency at St Denis, 
This iodediive action was folio we(t by tlie battJe of 
Jarnnc (in 1569), which was fatal to the Calvinists. 
Conde fell, and the whole burden of comnitind dt*- 
\\jlve<l on Coligny. He alone sustahied iiis party, 
and was beaten again at Moncontour, wittioiit, how- 
ever, losing his coiu^e. An advantageous peace 
seemingly put a stop to ihh conte:st (15^0). Colig- 
ny apneared at court, and was, witJi bis adiierents, 
loadea with fiivowrs. Charles IX* gave hini 
l(X)/MX) francs, as an indemnilkation for Ids injuries, 
together witlt a seat hi the council. From all sides 
be vas warned not to trust to these caresses. As 
the admiral was leaving the Louvre, August S^, 
1575?, his right hand and left arm were wounded hy 
a shot from a window. One Maurenal had fired 
at him from a building belonging to tJie monas- 
ti'ry of St lienuain rAiiierrois, according to tlie 
|)lan of Catharine de' Medici, probably witli the 
knowledge of the duke of Guise, Charles testified 
tiie dee|jest sorrow, caused searcJ] to he made Ibr the 
assasi^u, and said to Coli^iy, " My fetlier, you liave 
the wound», but 1 the pain/' I'his he said at tlie 
mament when tiie ma&itficre of die Protestants was 
already prepared, The slaughter began on tlie 
iHgbt of St Bartliolomew*s, August 24, 157^, (See 
Barihohmetp** Day^ Saini.) 'llie duke of Guise lias- 
tened with a numerous suite to the bouse of the 
atlmiral. tJne Behme, or Besme, at tlieir hemX, 
entered with his ilrawn sword ioto the chninher of 
the old man, who^ sitting In an easy clmir, aaid^ with 
a inim mien, to tlieir leader, '* Yoiiiig man, my grey 
liairs ouglit to command thy re5pei.^t ; hut do as tiiou 
pleaaest ; tliou canst sliorten my life but a few 
days ;" u|)on wJiich the wretch pierced him ^vith se- 
veral stabn, and tlirew the l)ody out of the window 
iu^ii the court-yard. Tlie corpse was given tip for 
three diys Uj tlie ftiry of the people, and finally was 
hsuig up by the fbet cm a ^bbet, at Montfaucon. 
Miiiitmoreni'y, a cousin of Coligny, caused it to be 
Uken dowii, and had it f;ecretly buried in the chapel 
tif the cusile of CliantiUy. An Itation carried the 



head to Catlmrine, i4ho ordered it to be eiiibRhued 
and sent tu Home. 

COLIN, also COLLIN ; a town in Boliemia, 
with 4400 inhabitants, eleven leagues fi-om Fnigue, 
famous on account ot' the battle wliicli Fiietleric tlie 
Great lost there, June 18^ 1757» liie first wlucli he 
lost in the seven years* war. Colin is also known 
for tlie pre<Hous stones found there. 

COLISKI^M ; a gigantic ruin in Home. This 
budding, which was itilii feet in circumference, and 
contained eighty arcades, was the greatefit ainphi' 
tlieatre which Homnn magnificence ever erected. It 
was built by Vespasian, and is said to have been 
erected in one year by tlie compulsory lalxtur of 
I:?,fxX) Jews ami Christians. AuUiors rank it above 
the pyramids of Egypt, and other wonderfid wurksof 
tlie ancient world. It is said to have held about 
i 10,000 spectators, of whom above 9O;Q00 were seat- 
ed. For tlie greater part, it consists of travertow, 
and ha<» three rowsof columiLsone above tKe other; 
tlie lowest is of the Doric, the second, tlie Ionic, 
and the highest, the f'orintfmin onler. Down to the 
thirte^enth century, this monunient of ant-ient gran- 
deur reran, ined almost uuinjurixi; afterwartis pope l*aiil 
IL took all the f^itones from it which were used for 
tlie construction of tlie palace of St Mark, and, in 
later times, some other palaces were erected from its 
fragments. At present, care is taken not to touch 
the ruins of the Coliseum, hut it is gradually crum- 
bling nway of itself, and in a few centuries, perliap»j, 
notliing more may be seen of its upper part ; tlie 
lower jiart, however, will last for ever. The enclo- 
sures ifi which tlie wild anbiiak were kept are still 
standing, and remind us of the tmie-s when tlieir build- 
ers were devoured by the beasts, to gratify tlie savage 
taste of the people. Benedict XI \. causeii a cross 
to he erectetl in the centre of the arena, where every 
Sunday afLernoon, Catliolic worsJiip is performed. A 
hermit resides in these vast ruins. The Coliseum re- 
ceivefl its name fnun the colossal statue of Nero, 
which was placed in it. There is in Home a model 
of the Coliseum, as it was when complete, on a pret- 
ty large scnle. The traveller, after iiaving viewed 
tills immense building by dayliglit, should riHum to 
guie again by tJie light of tlie niouu, when its gran- 
deur is really aniaaing. — Very recently, mi enormous 
structure, called Coliseum, luis been erectetl in lie- 
gent's park, London, chiefly by a Mr Homer. It is 
divided into tliree parts — ^tlie panorama, or grand 
\ipw of London, of which many luiintj* of view are 
aflbnleii by the astent of u wimiing staircase (for peo- 
ple who do not want tlie trouble of walking up, an 
asceJid'uig room is prtivided) ; tlie suites of rooms 
for subs<:ril>prsT and die consen^atory with green- 
houses and &iiry trentious. The whole shows great 
ingenuity. 

COLLATERAL RELATIONS {aitateraiei) ; 
descendant'* of brothers or sisters, or the brodiers or 
sisters of tlie nstremiing line^. In politics, collater- 
al lines have often played an important part ; and 
great jealousies have frequently existed between tlie 
collateral Imes of a ruling family. 

COLLATIt>N is tlie comparison of manuscripts, 
m order to ascertain the true refidiiig of an autlior. 
This is often a very im pa riant operation, as nuuiu- 
scrtpts were firefjuendy ronilc by [n^iple who did not 
understand what they wrote, or wrote very carelesa- 
ly. AnK>ng the moderns, the Germans Imve done 
most in coimtion ; for instance, Emanuel Bekker, of 
Berlin, for Plato ; Niebulir and Bluhme, for various 
aiithoni hi tlie libraries of Italy ; G. H. Perta, in re- 
gand to manuscripts relating to tlie early history of 
Germany, in the Italian and German libraries. 
COLLE^ Charlej^; a dramatic poet, bom iu 
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niiT, Gallct, and Ponnard, writers of Anacreontic 
6on|rs and tfaudetniies, instillctl into him the same in- 
cliimtion for pleasure, tlie same gay phiiosojihy. 
J>rajijat.i€ poetry !ie [qved from his earliest yimlh. 
tome of his piPCfs are still found in the Hepertmrc tin 
TAedire Frimqais. He paints freely^ nay, bjidly, 
the manners of his time* Me died in 1783. In 
1807 appefired his posUiuiuotis work, Joumai Hit- 
ionqftiffy giving an a4:'count of inieres^ting eveots in the 
history of literature from 1748 to 1772, in three vols. 
COLLEGE (IniOtiu, collegium) ; in ibi primary 
sense, a collection or osserobly. In a p-Jieml sense, 
a collection or society of meii inveatm with certain 
powers aDti rights, perfornunfif certain dutifs, or en- 
gaged in sonip comnum employment or pursiut. 
Among the Romans, three were reqim-ed to make a 
college {trt* fadkrU collegium). In a particuliir 
Beose^ college signifies an a^ksembty for a potitical or 
ecxilesiastvoil purpose. 1'here were several such at 
Homej et g. , collegium penti^cum, augurumj septern- 
virorumf he. In modern times we have tJie collegje 
of electors, or tiu^ir deputies, at tlieiilet of Ratishon ; 
so, also, tlie college or princes or tJieir deputies, the 
college of dties or deputies of the imperial cities, tlie 
collcce of cardinal P, or sacre^i college. In Russia, 
this (^nomination is giren to councils of state, courts 
or assemblies intrasted with the administration of the 
govenuaeut, and called imperial colleges. In (ireat 
Britain and America, a society of physicians is called 
a college. So, also, Uiere are colleges of surgeons, 
a college of philosophy, a college of heralds, kc. 
CoDeges of tlie** kinds are usuaUy incorporated or 
established by the supreme power of the state. 
This name is niso given to a society of persons en- 
gaged in the pm*&nits of literature, including tlie 
olhcers and stiidnits. The Eiiglish literary colleges 
aw? acRdemit^l pstablislmients, endowed witJi reve- 
auea, whose fellows, student**, iind tulora Hve to- ^ 
gpetber under a heat), tn particular buildings, in a 
JBOimitic way. The Ijuildingii form quadrongles 
connected with gardens ami grt>und.s. The more 
ancient establishments, formerly monasteri*^, derive 
tlieir origin from tlie IStli and Nth centuries. The 
college of rhrlst-church, Oxford, was founded in 
ttie time of Henry VIIL, by cardinal VV'cjl&py. The 
colleges are distinguishctl for tlieir old Gotliic iirchi- 
^jKtun, and for eollertioiiia in different branches of 
scieDCn and of art* Tliey arc also admired for their 
JDMi pokitiugs on glass. The president of isudi a 
CD(Eeg« (miister, warden, rector) fijrms, witli tlie 
other members of the government, the teachers and 
students, a corporation indejiendent of tlie oilier 
colleges, as weQ as of the university. (Jraduiites, 
maintained by the endowment of particular fomwler*, 
are calleii fellmtt fin Latin, #w«)* I'here are otlier 
classes also supported in part by the. funds of tlie 
colleges, and called poMt-masterM aiwl ic/iolart, e.r- 
MltitionerM or stipemi^rmt and tervUerM (young men 
who wait on the othem at table, azid hare board and 
uistruction gratis during four years). Many collegea 
have alio uiaplaius, clioristers, clerks , or sextons, 
aod a great number of servants. Ihe president and 
the onoen adiaitiister tlie college according to tlie 
of tlie foontktion. The visitor, who Ls a 
or lord, named by tlie founder, decides in 
cnntcflted cases. The under- gratluates are subjected 
to a Bcveite discipline. They are obliged to go 
every day to the chapel, and are not allow^to sleep 
out of the college. Whoerer wishes Ibr a degree, 
must be presented to Uie university, as a candkoate, 
l>y a dean. *lhe fellows ut the univemties keep 
their fellowships for life, luile^^s they marry or m- 
herlt estates wUIdi ailbrd a gri'ater revenue, lliey 
are Mirre^^tvely promoted, so llml their income 
atitouuts to from ^30 {a} £iSO, and siore, annually. 



From them tlie paries are supplied^ in whidi cms 
they commonly lose their feliofvrsllips. Qxibtd bm 



nineteen colleges, and six halls, or mere _ 

l>iaci^, which linve no funds, and consequeotly no 
felh)ws, where every student lives at his own ct- 
pense. (The dining-rooms of the coilegies are alsv 
calleti /mlh,) In "Cambridge j there are dreivr 
colleges II nd tour tialls, whic*li ane all provided with 
fumk. Most of tlie eolleofe^ in Oxford and Cim- 
brulge have, besides^ their dependent memhets, that 
is, those who xu-e supported fiiom the college fbCHls, 
indeijendent ones, who live at thdr own expeii**\ 
but are subjected to most of the cx»llege laws : th^ 
are called, aoi3on]izig to their isnk asad the sum thiy 
pay for board, nobimen, /ellow-commonert and etm' 
moiiers. The school at Etoti has also a coUffiri 
consisting of a provost^ seven fellows and sertntj 
boys, who are called colleger*. The frilowi w 
Eton have a right t*) marry, and to hold a livixig be- 
sides their fellowship. I'hey are also considend as 
dignitaries of tlie clmrch. They aod the prcnroil irf 
the directors of the whole^ manage tlie propefty of 
tlie college, lill tlie livings and fellowships conoecud 
with the iiistittition, and choose tlie tencfaers. Of 
the collegers in Eton, the best scholar in the hwbctt 
class is adinitteil into the first vacant place of ktar 9 
college at Cambridge a^ a scholar, ami then bi- 
c^mes, in tliree years, a ft/llow, i. e., is provided for 
during life, (See Ackermanii's HiMtm-y o/ tkeCkl' 
leges of fimcheaiert Bion , fVetintmMer^ &)C., LOBlkD. 
1817, and his HiHory of iFeHmintter AiAef^ eati4 
the college* of Oxford and Cambridge^ with COffMr* 
plates.) Classical litemture is the <;hief otiject of 
instniction, hence the general knowledge whkA, m 
EugUiml, men of llie highest rank and of the grta^ 
est wi»altli possess of Greciiin m»d Roman hi — 
vxhibite^ in tlie frequent quotations firom the 
in parliament, which, in any other covaMrfr 
oppear somewlmt pedantic, llie le^titfvs m «Jn^ 
tific subje<;ts are meager, compared with thOM of iff 
continental universities, and nftbrd scarcely the n^ 
cessiry hints for private study. The collegia Wi 
less institutions far education than learned repoblia 
with an omierly gradation of classes, of which Q» 
inftiieuces the other, and whk^ are inthnateiy cob- 
nee ted with the spirit of the nation . (See f^iiiiu nielli 
The EnglLsli universities eTcercisc no smaU 
upon the ecctesiiistical and political miAaA\ 

of that cotiiitry, and Imve certainly comHbuted 

to tlie national disposition for adhejing- tt^MdJly, MiJ 
sometimes obstinately, to ancient est&blfdttMittk 
etjstoois. and views, the old nniversities, thfiiii. 
have been thought, by a targe nimiber of enUshtiOiJ 
and lilieral men, not to answer the demands of obeafr. 
1 meet these demands, they have eslablisbed iw 
Loudon university (q. v.). This af^in^cm the MM 
principle by which tlie Protestant refarmatiaii led Ift 
many salutary reforms among the Catholics lg|!ikBld 
anotlier party (the chm-dimen) to est&bU^ \m lU 
English metntpolis tJic king's eolleg-e (q, ▼,), 

In Scotland, Uiere are two c^i«*fre^ at St Aa* 
dre%%'s (tlie nnitetl College and St Mary's or New Coi- 
lege),-=one at f.lasgow (founded in 1450) — tw« tt 
Aberdeen (King^s College, founded in laftT mA 
Marischal College, ibimded in 1593) - ' 

BdinbuiTph (founded in 15,S1), The^ an aU db- 
toict nahrersilies, with Uie exception of the tw« it 
St Andrews, which are reckoned one unrvvv^rr Tfct 
Scottish universiUes differ in many r!^^ %« 
those of England. In Uie English unix \^ 

students are instructed by tiUora who Ki>^ ^,r^„ w 
sons m pnvate ; in the ScottiA t£ii«> il J^ 
by lecture, delivered by tlie proi,^^^^^ 
rampnied by examinations of Uie studftnti/ In S» 
English, the meetings are called 
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ieveml times in tlie course or a year ; in the Scot- 
Itsli, the time of meeting la odled a session, and of 
tliese eadi yiser hu ooly one. Tliere are otJur dif- 
ferences in Uie peculiar motley of Leacliing ux» nu- 
merous to be (ietaiietJ in tJiis place. 

In Frmiee, tliere ore royal colit»ges in all large 
io^iis, correspcinding to wliat are called^ in (ier- 
many* jeynmasia* In tlie Ktmall towns, the coUeges 
Me called coU^et commumzma, 'I'liese are private 
establjslunfinta, aided by the coimiiune, and subject 
to tlie turtfeitianct of die public autiioriiies. In 
Paris, there arc five royal colleger— <*o//r^e royal de 
\LQuia te Gratttt, coi. roy, tie Henry If',, col. n>y. de 
Si Louigj ad, roy fie Bourbon, col. roy, de Charie- 
magne. Bf Hides tliese, there h tJie college royal de 
France^ wlilcli deserves tJve name of a university. 
It wns in?.littiLed in 1529, hy Francis !.» at Uie. soli, 
citation of Bud^eus. (q* v.) Louis XVIII. eMablijJi- 
ed in tfiis college a choir of Tartar-Mantchou 
and Chinese lang-iia^eA, and onii of the San- 
scrit. Twenty-one proft's^iiors, among wimm there 
are always some of the most distingni^ihed nien, lec- 
ture in this colleg^e, pubLicJy ami gratuitously. 
Their lectures embrace, besides tlie brand les of 
science generally taught in univen>ities, tlie Turkish, 
Persian, Arabic, Chahlaic, Syriac, Chinese, Skinscrit, 
end Tartar-Man I chou Inngiiages. 

American iblkget. The course of instmction in 
all tlie Anieric^an colleges is completed hi four years. 
Certain qualifiaitions arc demanded of condiddte* fur 
admiAsJon, wiiieb vary, according to tlie regnhitions 
of the diflerent colleges. These embrace, for admis- 
sion to the principal colleges, a gooil Imowledge of 
Engtisb grainjmu'i BriUimetic, some neqitauitance 
witiri geogranhy, an ability to read the euNier Latin 
authors, antl some progress in tlie study of Creek. 
The rules of each college name tlie anthorv wliich 
the candidate sliall Itave Vad, and hi theie he U re- 
i| aired to undergo a satLsfectory examination, to en- 
tiUe him to admission. The greatest number of pu- 
pik are admitted at about the a^e of fourteen year*. 
The course of instruction vai-ies, in many respects, in 
the dillerent colleges, but in its principal features, it 
is the Aojue in alL This cotir^ embnicea b furttier 
study of the Latin and Gree"k languages^ mtttltenia- 
tics, natural philoiiopby, rhetoric, and practice in Eng- 
lish composition, moral and IntellecLnol pliilosouby, 
and some treatise of natnml law and the law ol na- 
tion'*. In some colleges, provision is made for the 
study of Hebrew and of several modem languages ; 
but Uiese are notamon^ tJie required studies, iiome 
of tlie colleges have aodiliunal departments for in- 
struction in medicine, tlieology, or law. Harvard 
university embraces all tliree of these departments, 
in whitii studenLs are prepared for entering on tliese 
several professions. The number of professors and 
leaclieri in tlie several colleges varies according to 
the nundier of pupils and tlie funds of tlie college. 
In Unrvard college, there are in tlie academical de- 
partments eight iirofessons and six tutors and other 
teachers; in the tlieological sdiool, two profes&tvrs 
in adilitlon to ttie professors in die otlier depart- 
ments, who assist in the instnjctirjns of tliis school; 
in the law ±R'hool, two professors, and in the me- 
dical sduxil, four. In Vale college, there are live 
profesMiii and six tutors, besides tlie pmlbBorB tk 
tlie theoloffical and medical scliools. Ln most of tlie 
oolIegeBj Ue officers of instruction are a presitlent, 
from two to four permanent profess<jrs, ami from two 
to four tutors — ^the tutors I>ehig generally young men 
who devote two w three years to this service Ci^tbre 
entering on tlie practice of tlie pmfessons to which 
they are destiaed. Fn>m the following list, it will 
lie seen how many colleges in tlie l/nited States were 
founded during ten years. The cause of the increase 



I of colleges in America is uialouhtetlly I amiable, as it 
is the same which iirompts evi^ry man Uiere to ac- 
quire knowledge ; but it ought not to l>e forgotten, 
tlmt colleges differ entirely from common scIukiIs, 
The latter may be multiplied, and there can hanlly 
be too many of thtin ; but for colleges, the only way 
to make tliem truly great is to concentrEJte in a few, 
great stores of mIeiiL und eruthtion. In tlic universi- 
ties of Europe, donation lias l>een atliletl to doiialtuu, 
mitil many of Llieoi lutve attained great iiiagiu&^ 
cence. 

TaHt containing th§ proper title of tack Colltge of the 
tHitrd Stutr» ; thf piact mhert H is situatfd ; the timt 
nhen f&undtft : the number of AcmdaUc ImstrucUrs; 
tin number »t GraHHaUs in I^S ; ik§ tmmber of Cndtr- 
G radnattJt in 1$I28.U ; the nmmtter of Vvltunrs in the CoL 
Ug€ Libraries t and in tk€ todai Libraries beUmging to 
th^ Students. 
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Trsn«rirfla)« DiiiT«f«ilj, iai iIm ]r«*r lekdO^ nkikiilu m U»l*l •/ MtaL-^.T*!. 

COLLEGE OF CIVILIANS,- commonly called 
Doctor's Commons, foanded by doctor Harvey, dean 
of ttie arches, for tlie professors of tlie civil law re 
siding in the city of London. The judges of the 
arches, admiralty, and prerogative courts, witli sever- 
al other eminent civiltaus, commonly resiilehere. To 
this college belong tltirly-tbm- proctors, who make 
themselves parties liar tlieir clients, manage their 
causes, give licenses for marriages ^ &c. In tlit 
commen Irnll of Doctor's t^onmjons are held several 
couitB, umler tlie jurisdiction of the civil law, parti- 
ctdajly tlie high court of admiralty, tlie court of de- 
legates, the arches court of Canterbury, and the pre- 
rogative court of Canterbury, whose terms for silting 
are raucii like tliose at \V estminsler, every one of 
tliesc holdinic sevenil coiut-days, most of them fixed 
and known by precetling hoiydays, and die rest ap- 
jjointed at Llie judge's pleasure, 

COLLEtilAL SYSTEM, in ecclesiastiwd law (sec 
Church). In poUUcs, it in op|.K>!!ed to bureaucracy 
(see Burmu), and signifies tliat system of govenmwnt 
in which die members of each departtnetit of Kovcru 
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haw nil a voice m Lite deci/ion of rocosuirs, so 
that each br»iicZi of ffovrmmi'nl la earned on by coi- 
Ugiumt not hj a sinjije prf^iilent. This S7SteDi lias 
both great ndvaiitag^t^ rmd dii^advaiiLifges. 

CCH.LEGlAN'l'S. See Hheuderghera, 

COLLI FLOWER, S«e Cabbaee. 

COLLIN, HKNftv JosFPM vox, bom at Vienna, in 
177?, was tlie son of a ijliysichui. He rose, by de- 
g^rre^ to an important place in the financial ilt*(:iart- 
tnent of the Austriao government, lie bocrifi* ed Ids 
feeble healtli, and even liis favourite rnrliiiation for 
poetry, to tlie duties of hijs office , in which belabour- 
ed with on a^?!iidiiiiy that at teni^Ui put an end to Ms 
life. He diwi of a nervon^i fever in 18iL Having 
laid a wager with a friend to wriie a trac^edy witbiit 
aix weeks, he produced his first drama, ncgvtus, the 
plan of whJcli he luid nnanged before. It w&s foL 
lowed Ijy Currnhnnt, P0tif.rtita . BaiUa , Bianm detla 
Porta, M^fm, and De Horatier und Curiaiifnr, A s«- 
Jec'tion of his smaller poems apj^eared in VieJina, lif- 
ter his deatli, wltli fragments of bis epic jmein Hu- 
dtiifmm Habulfure. Ilia works are diaracteri»Hl by 
a !ijiirit nonnhbcti on the ancient ctaaaJcSj aiid by & 
vigorous §imnlif-ity. Tliey are sometimes, however, 
mUier frigicl and stliF. 'J'hey are not very finislied 
protluctions. A eooiplete coition nppenred in Vieii- 
i;a, 1814, « vols. 

COLLIN, Mattiikcs von, brother of the pnTt'd- 
ing, ill 1808, became profiAsor of lesthetics itjid phi- 
hifiopy nt Cracow, In 1815^ he was apjwjirited tutor 
of the duke of Reidistadt (son of Napoleon). He 
cbeii in 1824. As a dramatic poet^ lie niiiLi 1>plow 
his l*rotJier. In 1813, he was editor of the Literary 
Oaartte of Vienna, and, in 1818, of tlie Vienna An- 
nals of LiU^rature {fVtener Ja/trbucher tier Lkcraiur). 

COLLIN D'HARLEVILLE, Jran Frano'OIs, a 
Fn^iidi dnjiiiiitist, was lioni in 1750, at Maintenon, 
n«ir ChnrLrt'14. He aliandoiied tlie profeifiiiion of 
the law, und ennelied the French e»tage with cha- 
nicter-piece», ns Vlncanttant, L'Qpiimiste^ Le« Vha- 
imnu en Expngne^ Montmjr de Crac dann ton petH 
Cattelf Let JrttJites, In his earlie*<t i*iec«'s,he wixitc 
hf rule, but .'iuWquently followed the lient of bi^i 
own geniiia. In hii* best piece, the Fmi» CiiihaimrE, 
he returnetl, however, to the established principles 
of the French theatre, Jn prpnerel, his comedies anj 
blflned asdefit-tent m Inuuour, and Ids comic diarac- 
ten as wanting in iniBviilual traits. In his alle^ori- 
cnl piH'm, Mtimmt:ne et T/mlie^ ^ve fijtd nittunil ease 
comoined witli w'ntimeiilal pldlosophy, but often 
prosa ic vej>es. H e di cd i n 1 806. 

COL L I N G \V O O D, C v t it ii m t , first baron ; a d i*- 
ilnguifihed naval commander^ wu^ born at Newai^tk^ 
upon-Tyne, in 1748^ and edncate^l at the same school 
wiLli Uie ex^hanceilor Eldon, undiT Mr Moiws. He 
entered the royal navy in 1761, and in rhe iittion of 
Jitne I, 1794, was flag<-aptain on board the Fruice^ 
conHitandcti by aihniral Bowyer. In 17^7. he com- 
mniided the Excellent dnrtng the battle off cape St 
V lucent, on tlie 14th of February in tliat year, and 
baviii^, in 1799, been rafide renr-ndminil of tlie white, 
was proniotedi, la 1 801, to the red. In 1804, being* 
thin vice-admiral of the hliie, be a§&i!ited in tlte 
blockade of Brest liarlxnir ; but lii*» most disLui^i.sh- 
ed service was llie part Jie li^)re in the great victory 
of I'nifiilj^ir, in which hi.H jralhmt msniier of bring- 
iiig his fihip iiiiu action, and the skill and resolution 
wiLh wJiicJi he totiglit her, excited tlie personal ad- 
miration of Kelwui himself, upon whose laniented 
frill, tlie coiniTumil of die fieet ctevotved ujxm him as 
the H'tiior oHicer. In Litis critical situation, atlminil 
rdlioijrwcKjd evinci^l a decree of proniptkude and 
nmitiiid j»kill, i-umbiuetl with prudence, whidi lend- 
**d uiueh to ti»e presenalion of the captured ve^i^-ls, 
and proved his judgnieiit as a rominatHbT lo Ite nut 





Infenor to liii coumge 

this and oiUier oooiiii 

vioe-admiml of the ved, 

the fleet, and elevated to m 

place wliile cruising off 

Paris, on the Ttli of Maivil, I810. 

carried to England^ and deposited in St, f^aTi, aor 

those of his £nend Nelson. CoHin gwud ufftamM 

have been a oMidel of a navmi offioec He w ^ 

tlngraished for tetd^ cotzfagr« tmiiMiiHlf, are■■p^ 

tioii, and !»tnctiicffi uf di$ciplltie. Tliaiicli hanAyiBf 

man liad more experience lo the gaweaamg ^ tmhm, 

he was an enemy to flogj^iii^* Hia Immb la la 

diihhrtgi are full of exceUeDtseattinentsaBdjaiosv 

adviie. Every young naval ofioer ahoald tie fp»^ 

liar with the Public and Private Con^Bfom^eme d 

the V ice-Admiral Coiiingwood, wich HIiMMiai rfjii 

Life, (8vo, 3d edldoa, London^ I8ai^ 

COLLINS, WiixiAM, n distiiur^shid iiM 
met, was born in 1720 or ITSifl , at ChkinilHyMi 
Ills father was a hatter. He wits cdacBtadil V^ 
Chester school and at Oxford. While at oiAMr,li 
wrote his Oriental Eclogues, which were paMl fe 
1742. I'heir success was moderate, and, ia tl% 
the nutJior went to London as a litetary aduiiwn 
In 1146, he gave liis CKles, Descripare wait SJb^ 
goriml, to the public ; but tlie sale did aot ptf la 
the pnnting, and the indignant and aemiCiw fsi 
burned all die unsold copies. Yetamooig^hcvdbi 
were many }iieces which at present raK wA di 
finest lyrics in ttie language. Pectmiarr dblrai U^ 
lowed itm disappoinLment ; and, aided bf Cb f)- 
vance of a few gniueas from the bookseUefi ftr» 
intended translation of the PoeUca of AnflUlfe, k 
was enabled to escape into the comitiy, whan Ir 
foimd means to pay a viMt to his uncle, ctAmi Mar 
tin^ then with tl*e Britisli army in Germai^. TW 
death of this relation, wlio bequeathed Idm a )t0ff 
of £2000, raised him to comparative affloeocv; mt 
he immediately returned the L»ookselJer9 Ikpr lA- 
vance, beinp: reduced, by nervous debility^ lotfi •- 
ter incapability of any species of mental exfrtte 
<(riginaily too hisly i,tning, disappolntmetit, dtev^ 
and iiwgularity Imd completely disanaiifcd lb 
ner\'Ous systera. Dretulfiil depresaon of mitt M* 
lowed, for whiiii he liad no 1h tter remtdy tllBl ^ 
liital one of tlie l>otlle. Altlioiig^li he did zidt tA 
from al>sohite alienation of mind^ it was tbota^httii 
to confine him in a lunatic asylum ; but, fijmUytfc 
was con.slgned to iJie care of a siMer in wImwW 
he temjiiiated his brief and melandioly cSfffTt » 
1756. Collins, by his taste and aitainmrriv nv^itm 
to have Iwen pculiarly adapted for tl ; .M 

of poetry. His odes, from which he il '.^d 

jKietical fame, not\WttL«itanibng tht? < f^ 

marks of doctor tlohnson, tire now alu ^l\f 

reiiarded as Uie first prochictions of the khm m ik 
English language for vigour of conception boMaw 
and variety of personification, and senuiiie wifttlkd 
feeling. The originality of CoMiiS conaisU. m h 
his sentiments biii in Uie highly fimtrativTatA * 
which he clothes abstract ideas, in th^ ff^licitTof k» 
expn^ssions, and^iij his skill in embodying ideal » 
ions. His chief detect is an occasionaf mntkte 
lbs temperament was, in the strictest meanilU«fib 
wortl, tK>etical j and had lie existed noderlivrftf 
c.rcomstanccs,andenJoyi^ the undbtui^ed &S& I 
of his feculties, he would pix^liably liare nirnaa^ 
most, if not all, of his c«memiH,mne.s, ^^iSgZ ' 
Sh*':ir?y '*''"*' i^n^ediatelyfoUowailt 
COLLOltKDO; one of the most illtisUtoai h 
mdies m Anstrm orimnaUy from rrmii Tlwmm 
l*ers of one hnviub, Colloredo Mansft^ld Im^Sfl 
smre I7(>:i, pHi.ce. of tbv ^^,4^'^^ xilhe^^ 
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Coltciretlo Wlong, I. Fnlsridiis^ iKim 1576. wha wbs 
Bent as anibossatJor ljy C()i»mo 11., of Medici* to the 
emperor HtHlt)l|>h I[. ^ 2. Redoltih^ count VValdsee, 
field -imirslial of the impemi armies, distinguished tn 
Uie tliiity years* war, |>artieuluriy ot LnUcn, imd, in 
1048, by tie defence of Pmgiie ; 3. Jerome, boni 
1775, master-genem! of the ordnance, communded in 
1813 tiie first division of the army lit Culm {f]. v.), 
died in 18^;;^, while commnndeHn-Lhief in Bnireniin. 

COI^MAN, Ceorgk ; a dramtiLic writer and ele- 
gant scholar of the Iflist century ; born at Florence, 
in 17:^3 J his fatljer hcing nt tlmt time British envoy 
to the gnind duke's court. From IV'estminiiter 
school he was reoioved, at tlie usual age, to Christ 
cliurtii, Osibnlj where he ^vas eradualed^ ba master 
of arts, iti 1758^ Imvuij^ previously, in conjunction with 
hi*) friend Boiniel 'I hornton, publi^ihed a series of 
essays iifu^r iht^ nmnner of llie Spectator, under the 
title of The C&itnojsxeur, This lively work, wliidi 
came out weekly^ was crjutiamed from Jan. 1, 1751, 
till towards tlie cloi^e of liie year I7ii6, and tended 
rouch to establish Im reptitalion^ and prac«re kim 
tlie frienddu|) of most of the acknowledged wits of 
tlie day. At the desire ol his relation* lord Batlijie 
turneil his though Li to tlie hiw, entered bim^ielf of 
Llncohfa Inn, and even went so far as ut l>e cnlied ia 
tlie btir ; but his genuiji soon tunicki to tlie more eon- 
genijd study of the belles-lettre!«, H \a poetical veiji had 
some time previously displayed itself in varioiu* o<!- 
tJisional pieces ; Ijut his tij-st draiuntic attempt was 
made in tlie yejir 17(>0, when liLs Folly Huneytorabe 
was brou*r]it out, witli great temporary success, at 
Drury hine. The year folEowing^, be j.vroduci^ iJie 
well-known comeily of tlie Jealous U'ife, which not 
only excited great uttention at the time» but, as well 
AS his Clandestine Marriage j has remain(*d an esLiib- 
lished &voiirite ever since. The English Merchant, 
the Oxonian in Town, and a lon^ list of ottier piece* 
of less note, hut not defirient in merit, followed in 
succession, in the compo^itioll of some of wbidi he 
▼as assisted by his friend tiiarrick. In 1764, hi^ pe- 
Cimiary resources were much increased by a liiind- 
stime aiumity liequeathed him by lord Batli ; and un 
ailditiou to hia fortune, which he acquired tJu^e yean* 
a(\^rf by the dccea^ie i>f geneml Pulteney, enabled 
liim, tlie following summer, to purciiase Mr Beard's 
*hare in CoveoL-i^arden tlientre. Owingf however, 
to %-arianceis with his partners in the concern, he was 
bid need to dispose of hia portion of tlie property ab 
niosi asi soon us he lind acfjuirai it ; and ti» purcliase, 
ui hen of it, the little theatre in tlie Huy market, 
which he bought of Foote for an annuity, und con- 
tinued in the perwjnal superintendence of it till tlie 
year I7\i0, when a paralytic attiiek not only deprived 
him of tlie use of one sitic, but entirely plunged bi^ 
faculties into a bopeless state of demngement. lie 
iievertlieiess lingered on, in a lunatic a*iylinn at Pad- 
dington, till 179 J. in which year his decease took 
place. Be^ide^ the writinpjs already enumeruted, 
and a large variety of others of t!ie same class, his 
classical attalnmeuts, and the purity of bis taste, are 
evinced by his elegant and spirited tniiislation of 
Horace's Art of Poetry, published in 1783, awl of 
tlie comedies of Terence ; to tlie former of which h 
mvfoccd BJi ingenious Cominentary, which phices 
his acumen as a critic in a very respectable point of 
view. 

COLOGNE (in German Kuln^; formerly a frte 
cily of the em[>ire, mnl seat of tiie electoral chapter 
tif Cologne. The nn-hhishop of Cologne was for- 
merly a sovereign prince, and one of die most im- 
portiint nieiiiljer> of tlie tierman empire. He resid- 
ed at Bunn, Cologiie is now the ciipital of the 
Prussian district Cologne, in the provhice of Cleves- 
Berg, the scat of aji arthlii^hop, a high-president^ tlie 



gtjveniment, and Uie court of appeal for the Khenish 
provinces, a tribunal of the tirst instance, ajid many 
public inHtitutions, It is one of the largest and old- 
est tiermun cities on tiie left Uoik of ilie Hhine. It 
is a lengue in hngth, in tlie fonuof osiiiii-circle.and 
was built by Agrippiim, tlie wife of the emperor 
Claudiiis. The streets are njirrow, dirty, iiHnl lonely. 
With the decline of tlte Hanseatic league, to wliicJi 
it belonged, this city lojit iUi riches, and, under tlte 
French government, its opulent clergy, arid beauti- 
ful works of ail. The great warehouses are siiti 
standing as monuments of tiie past, but only a Kiaall 
nunilx'r of tlie new buihiings are di>tiugnished for 
l)eBiity. The handsomest public places are, tlie 
new market witli its lime-trees, tlie hay market, and 
tJie old market. Cologne has twenty cluuthes, five 
monasteries, 70(K) houses, anil upwaixls of 54,000 in- 
liab Hants, besides tlie garrison, (me of the nublest 
works of (foLliic archiu cture is tlie unfiiiislied cadie- 
dnil, in tlie tbim of a cmss, 404 feet long, and ISO 
wide. It was in tlie course of erection fmm tlie 
year 1248 until tlie refonujition. Only tlie choir, 200 
feet high, witli the cliajiel around it, is completed. 
The nave 1^ supported by 100 cobtmns, of wlilch the 
midtlle ones are forty feet in cuvumference ; hut it 
tms only two-tlurds of its intended height, antl is co- 
vereii with a wootlen roi^f. Each of tlie lowers wfis 
designed to be 500 feet high; 25^} feet of one is 
finisned, and only twenty-one of the otlier. laehind 
the high altar is the cimpel of the Magi,lMiilt of nuir- 
ble, in tiie Ionic 5»tyle. In a nuignilkent b«>x are 
deposited a few relics. On tlie left side of the cliolr 
is Uie golden chamljer, witli the Ireivjiury of the ca- 
thedml ; but it no longer enjoys its anciejit riches. 
Respecting the originarplan of the church, which lu<s 
been discovereti, see (ieorge Muller's Bcschf^ibung 
(Description), with nine engravings, large folio, ami 
twenty-six pages of Uxt (1818), and Bolsscree's work, 
Lk&erdiTu Domzu KrAn (On the Catlicdrul of Cologne), 
with engravings (l8iM). *rhe church of St iiereon 
has a loSy dome and tliree galleries. The church of 
St Cmuliert has jin altar bke tlie famous altar of St 
Peter's church in Home. The church of St Peter lirs 
an admirable painting, by Itubens, of the martyrdom 
of the apostle Peter. lu the religious establisJimeiiL 
of ^t Ur^uhi, for noble hidies, tlie visitor sees, he is 
assured, tlie relics of tlie n,fX)0 virgins. Tliese are 
arrQngedl on shelves, and make a furmidable appear- 
ance. The town housi* in Cologne iuis a splendid 
ptjrtico, adoniei! witli two rows of marble columns. 
The Jesuit's library, iliough it has been deprived of 
many works, still contains 01,000 volumes. Many 
painting*! in the inouiisteries and cJiurcdies were car- 
ritti oil' or ilestroyetl by the Prcnch. (Sec Boijtter^e) 
The city, however, still contains *oiae beautifVil ctd- 
lections of works of art. It Is fitvoiirably situated fur 
tradc^ forming an intermetliale point between Ger- 
tnuJiy mill llollaitdj, and its commerce, jmrticuiarly in 
Rhenish wme, or hock, Ls vviy ctm^iiderable, 'riie 
trade in ciotli, Hnen, lace, cotton and silk, toUicco 
and eaiiJien ware is still important ; likewise, tiie 
distillation of Cologne water, or eau de Cotogne,oi 
which several million bottles are exported evei7 year 
Thert* are fifteen manufactories ijfit,and the traCc 
has l)een constantly increasing since tlie seven yi^rs* 
war. 1 he bottles are made m t^tolllxTg, thre« leagaes 
from Aix. As a great city, where magiuines can be 
conveniently estatdished, und military "pruvisiom oli- 
tainedi as a convcnit^ntplace for crossing the Rbiiie 
as an intermeiliate p«jijit between \Ve*jcl antl Coblenti, 
as a }K)lnt of meeting of many roads, and as consU lut- 
ing a part of the basis (q. v.), from wtiidi must pri>- 
ceed the operations of the German armies against Uie 
Netlierlantls and Fnuice, Cologne is of great militiii7 
imiwrtaiice. The fortificiitious were restored in It* 13. 
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They are stn'ii^Uenetl by a clmln of cuaemiUt^ 
lowers, whiuh tontaiii M^veral stories, anil emJi u f<»w 
cannon. These are placed at some ilistaiice fronx die 
city, aM separate and detaclied work*. Cologne hm 
thm become a strong pinc&, though not, uu1e«d, so 
important n fortrt'ss as Cohleiiti. Thp small city uf 
DetiU, on the riirlit lank of llie Rhine ^ opposite Co- 
logne, is forUfiedj, and thus completesi tlie double Me- 
de-iKtuL In hemitc timesj Colofpe wai a very povv- 
erfiil oity, and itfl university ounous. The uier- 
rftmits n( Cologne, who settled m London under 
KItxabeth's reigii, gave a great impulse to the Eog- 
iish commerce. The old Clironiele of Cologne, 
written in low German^ is a highly interesting work. 
The eau tie Cologne is &jaous tFtrougtiout Europe and 
America, tJiougli only a small part of what &s {»old 
under tliis nnme is geimlne. One of the best way* 
of distiiiguishifigtUe genu'mr from the spurious iSj, to 
rub a few droim ou the liand, when tlie gooil eau de 
Cokgne must neitlier smell of any spirituous liquor. 
nor of musk, nor any foreign aubstjuice, but only <}( 
tJw ethereal o<Jonr j>roper to the water. 

COLOM HI A, Thk Hei-dblu: or, in Sooth America, 
b comprised !jetween lat, 12" 'MY N.,mKi 6" S. ; ajjd 
between Ion, 58" and 82° W, ; extendiug over a siir* 
f»ce of 1 ,100,000 square miles. It is bolmded on the 
north by tlie Caribbean sea, east by Guiana and Brazil , 
soutli by Braftil and Peru, aiuj west by the Pacific 
ocean ; on the nortJi-we^t, it borders on the republic of 
Centml A merien. The face of the country is remark- 
able : the we<tenj part couLiins tln^ loftiest ridges of 
the AndeSj while tlie eastern stretches out into iin- 
luense pltnns, intersected by gigantic rivers. Towards 
the soutliern i^art (Qiiilo) are round tlie celebrated sum- 
mits of ChimboruBO, AnlLsftiia, Pidiinclm, Cotopaxij 
Colocaclie, &c. In tliis Thibet of tlie new world, in 
the valleys of the Andes, raised 10,000 feet above 
tlie surfiice of the oceiui, the jMjpulation of that part 
oi tlie country i; concentrated. Farther nortli, tlic 
bdght of Uie momiiains la less, and in New Cirenada, 
the Cordilleni is dividttl into three parallel chains, 
uf whicJi only llie two lateral one* ore of great ele^ 
ration. Besides the Andes, the pHncipnT chain is 
thAfc of Caracas, nouiing along the nortli ttiast, with 
summiti of from i:f,OfX) to ll,iXK> feet hi^b. The 
principal lake is take Maracailio in Vexiezuela; tbw 
fiitBginar]r hike Purima has disiippeared froai tlie 
mapt. The moat important rivers of Colombia are 
the Magdalejm, tlie Amsiton, and the Orinoco. The 
AmaKjn receives all the :*treanis on tlie eastern de- 
ciivity of tlie Andes, south of bt. 3* N. North of 
that jKjint, tliey flow into the Orinoco* The immense 
phiins in the east, stretching fixim Merida to (iuiami, 
and from the dmin of the Caracas to the Aiijaaon, 
are jmrtly muntlated and fertilixed by tJie waters of 
the Orinoco, and partly composed of bare deserts 
called Uanof, The clim»le, Ui a country of such ex- 
tent, and of so remarkalile a tliversity of elevation^ 
must differ excee<lingly. In W'ueauela, the year Is 
completely divideil by the rainy ami tlie dry season, 
the fonner commencing in November, and ending in 
April. New Grena^la comprehends a remarkable 
variety of climate : tempemte. even cold and frosty, 
but healUiy on the e lev u ted inbie lands, Uie air is 
burning and iiestilential on the sea-^Iiore, and in 
SOflie of the deep vailep of tlie interior. A t ( artlia- 

CI aod GuByaquU, the yellow tVver b endemic. 
Nine Orenada, remfsueiu^ nitt) (^uilo, 
Amoof Ikm productions of the \ egeudile kingdom 
W% menlwn cteao, Peruvian Ixu'k, colfre, and indrgo, 
iiq(ir, ooltOD^ And tobacco. Cfoid, platiua, silver, 
dnnalNir, aira UDoiig tike nilneml riches of Uie rejiub- 
Kc* The principal ortirlf s of export are cjicao, indi- 
go» tofaoeco, coffee, hides, miii cmtle. The imported 
ire nuuiii^acturcd goub of aliaost every description. 



The contraband trade fms been carried on to i 
extent by the fon'ign colo»ie,s in die neigbbc 

that it is impossible, from tlie custom-house 

to form any estimate of tlie real vaiue of the iron, 

or exports. The Dote Ji in C uragoa liave be^i 

gaged in tliis trade for nearly two centuries, mid ttic^ 
Engiish have recently prosecuted it very citciisiveifl 
frum Trinidad, JaiiiaifM, nmi Guiana; and sijchai«| 
tlie fiicdities aflbrded by Uie vicinity of these coluiile%| 
tJie extent of cojjst, and the navigation of the Ori<| 
noco, Uiat it will be \'ery diflkult to suppress it. La I 
1825, ilie exports from l.4i Guayra and Porto Cnbell^l 
amounted to 1,885,857 dolhrs, of which more tlmal 
two-thirds were to tlie Cuited States; the iui{>ort«^l 
dufinff the nme period, amoimted to 3, 42^,0 Jar dol. 
M. Alolliejl {Fwfoge Ainjt la Rep. de Colnmbin, Purw, 
1823) estimates the total amotnit of exports at 
8/XX),000 dolUirs, and the imports at 10,000,000 dol. 
The ports of La Giuiyni, lUo del Harlm, Saiita Mar- 
tha, Csrlluigeiia. Clmgres, I*orto CaljelJo, PaimnBg J 
and Guayaquil are tlie most frequented by fareigneiK J 
Various plnns liave been proposed for conneotin ' 
two ociiins by canals. TJie t.niail Hver Cll 
wlikli fells into the Canbl>ejin se^ a little wl_ 
Porto Bello, is navigable to Cruce^, fivo IfAnf^ 
from Panama. Th*; elevation of the country bc4ft««B j 
Cruees and Paimnui lia^ never beem occunitely uocffv 
tained, but it is supposett , would interpose no obilacle ^ 
to a canal for Ixiats, thoug^i it might be wholly ia^ 
l-iosjible to construct fine tor hirge vessels. A * 
of ttie Rio Atmto, which fells into the guif of L 
approaches witliin 6 or ti leagueji of tlie Pacilic Ui 

aid the intervening country is quite level, and \ 

per for a canal. Another brunch of the Rio Atmttt 
approaches so nenr to a small river which fiills mu* 
tlie Pacific, that a small canal has actiialljr been dujy 
between them, by means of whicli, when tlie rains 
are abundant, cani^ej* loaded witli cacao pass fi-um ir.'i 
to sea. By mean, of Uie Orinoco and its tributary 
streams, all tlie country south of the rlmiii of !>»«•- 
Kuela enjoys nn easy commnnicntion with the tea. 
This river forms a mtural cluinnel for the convey- 
anre to tlie ocean of the cnttle arvd produce imsed on 
(he bulks of ttie A^mre, and its wide-apftadlns 
liranchfs. By means of tlie Nf eta, also, a uttvif^ye 
com null umtir^n is opt ned almost to the verr Ibol of 
the Andes. The flour, ami otlier produetXMM <if tn 
extensive district near Bogota are <*onveyed to muff^ 
ket by the Orinoco, in jtrefen^nce to the MA«d»> 
leim. 

1 he republic is comixwed of the three colonlii] » 
vemments of Qftilo, New Grenada, and V«iiefQeL« 
and, by tlie law of Jtme ^3, 1824, is subdivided into 
twelve departments, namely, 

]. Thn lithmiii, r. Capdinamu^A, 

^, Z>uJi«t 0. Apurr, 

4' vVatfffueU, 10. The Equnfor, 

6 Orinoco^ II, tlutty»<|uij, 

n, Csiiea, It, 4Bii»y. 

These are composed of AV* provhices, whidi ttf« afryifi 
suMivideil tnio 218 cum tons, and each ciuitoti into 
mimicipnlities. The population may be cHlitiinted at 
abotit 2,711,000. It is eom|x>sed of whites, TiTcfjous^ 
niestiwje^^ negroes, ami nuilattoes ; onr ;r <jj 

the mixed races, om^fotJirlh Creoles, < In- 

dians, jmd Uie remainder, ne|[rroes aoti riirT}i>riiiit. 
Travellers liave ob»er\eil that bt«uty, vigour, and! 
tx»unige are mort* common in the mixed nice«« The 
Creoles or whites, as tJiey are called, liave In cv^nena 
some Indimi or black hUuiA in their veins. Tbov* 
wi tli« ' liave the Spanisli fwiturt^, bttt little 

In-ii^^l he more elevateti repiuns rrscinble 

tJu' 'i^- ■ ' t the north of Kurop. Init thrycoa»> 
moidy liave tlie black, stiff hair of the Indiana. Th« 
goitre is very commou tn some parts of ColoBtbb • 
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the piirp Indkiis nnd nep^^jes, however, ai"© not iif- 
flictol Willi it. The nt'^roes are tuiuid priiici|)aiiy in 
tlie mnritiun? party tif tliu couiilry. The new goveni- 
ment has decreed UiM from the ywir IStKj all s.lavery 
shall €«ise iii li*e n^pnblic. The principal toiniis b^ 
Bides those aln-ady meiiliuiied are, iiof«:ota (die capi- 
tulj, Caracas, St Thomas » tjtili4>j Ptj^'^yan, Cueiiga, 
Rfohambo, Uhjbalo, Merida, Cutiiaiuit Maracitilxi, 
Bnirelona, (Tuanare, aiid 1 riiidllu. All the Imiiim<i 
have l;«en declared free siiice the rerolation* Nfaiiy 
of the ladian tribes have been brought into subjec- 
tion to the whites, and hiive bet^ome partiaUy civilii- 
ed by the bbomrs of the Catholic misjjionaries* They 
are allowed to live m villa|^e« by theinselves* and U> 
be governed by magistrates of their own cJioice. The 
principal Indians rcniftiaing unkylxlued nre the Coa- 
hiros^ who are about 30 ,00*1 in iiumljerj, and oc5cupy a 
tmct along- the ctmst to the west of the eulf of Mara- 
cailjo* They ofteji make inroads upon tSe neighlxmr- 
inv settlements. The GuaraiinoSj who inliabit the 
inlands formcni by the mouths of tlfce Orinoco, arc 
about SOOO iJi nmnber* The Caribs occupy the coast 
of Sfjcitiish Guiiuia, between the mouths of the Esj^e- 
qiiibo find the Orinoco. Besides these tribes, fill tlie 
tf juntry on tlie Orinoco above the rataracts of Atures. 
ond inileeil all the immense tmct between tlie sources 
of tlie Orinoco and those of tlie Amtison, arc inha- 
bited by nationsof savai^es, who have hitherto resisted 
fUl tlie eSbrts of the Sjmniitnls to civilL£e and subdie 
thera. The Catlioiic religion lias l>een <ie<Jared Uie 
establislied reli|pon of the state ; but all oUrers are 
tolerati'd. The establishment is composed of two 
archbishops and ten blsliops : tljc clersy are rich and 
powerful ; some of them distingiiwlietl tliemselves in 
tile revolytlon by their democratic principles, Co- 
lombia hiiA to m* tihiversi ties— at Quito, BoFoto, Cnra- 
c&B and Meritia ; diat of Bogota i* merely a tlieoln^ 
gkal seminary; the three others are inlentled fur 
students in tlie other branches. Provision lias also 
been maile fur tlie estahlbhment of primary schools, 
hij^h schools, and provincial colleges ; liut tlie im^set- 
tietl stiite of die country alhjws but little to be ef- 
fected* 

Hittorkai SAefc/i. The republic of Colombia is of 
very recent origin, although the history of die tliree 
state**, by die union of which it has Ijeen formed, is 
ctievai T^itfi die em of CoUiinbus. Previously to die 
period of the revolutions, they were known by die 
names of the vice-royalty of N'ew Grenada, the cap- 
tain-general jihip of Caracas, and the presidency of 
Quiti>. Of their annals prior to the union^ a brief 
sketch will here Iw given. 

Qtiifo, The provilires of Quitt>, ha^-ing formed a 
component part of the Peruvian empire at the time 
of die Spanish conquest, continued to depend directly 
on the government of IVru imtil Sept., 1564, when 
they were erected into a spparalc presidency. In 
ITlTj die i^ovenmient was suppressed, andthecotm- 
try incorporated into the vice-royalty of New (Jrena- 
da. In [122 f it was again separated, and remained 
«ti until it t>ecanie a part of Colombia. The revolu- 
tion commenretl August 10, 1809, when the prea- 
dent, comit lluist de Custilla, was dejxised, and a 
Junta sobenimt appointed to administer die goveni- 
ment. He v^ns reinstated the November following, 
and a second revolution took place in September, 
1810. But, in a few mondis afterwards, the Span- 
iards, under MonU's, regained Quito, and continued 
lo hoUl the presidency until May, I82if, when the 
victory of Pichinclia, guined by general ^ucre, put 
an end to dieir power. 

New Grenada. The coa&ts of New firenadn, 
which liorder on die Caribl»ean sea, were first visited 
by Columbus, during bis fourth voyage. Ojeda and 
Am«rigu Vespucci Tol lowed Columbus in exploring 



pans of die coast, and Vcipucci gave tiie first pegu. 
Jar dej^Ttpdon of the people who intmbittd its sliores. 
In die year loOfi^ Ojecb and Nicuessa obtained ex- 
tdLsive grants in this atid the a<Qoining country. 
Ojeda had the country from cape de la Veb to tlie 
gulf of Darien, which was lo be styled New Andaiu' 
Mia ; aiid Nicuessa was appointed to govern from die 
gfulf of Darieii to cape timcias a Dios ; die territory 
uiciuded within tJjese point* to be iwimed Gvlden 
Castiie. Tlie province of TeTm Kiniia, inclutling Jjotli 
the grants of Nicuessa and Ojeda, wna given by a 
!iubs4.^q[uent charter, in 1514, to Pedro Arias de Avila. 
Under die orders of Avila, die western coast of Pa- 
nama, Veragua, and Darieii was explored as fiir north 
as cape Blanco, and the town of Panama was found- 
ed. In IdMf i^elmstian de lienaloycar, one of die 
olUcers who accomponieil i'lxarro in tlie expedition to 
Peru eflected the conquest and coloiiizatton of the 
soudiern internal proTinces of New Grenada ; whilst 
(ionaalo Ximenes de QuesacUi, who had been sent by 
Lugo, die admiral of the Canaries, o\ejTan die 
norttteni districts from Santa Mardia. They met 
with considerable opposition from the natives, but 
finally succeeded in reducing the country^ and the 
whole was formed into one goveniineiit, and put un- 
'der a captain^generali appointed in 1647 ; to check 
whose power the royal autUcjice was establiiilied, of 
wliicli he was, however, mode president. In the 
year 1718, New tJrennda was formed into a vice- 
rt>yalty. This fonu of government condnuEd until 
173^1, when die captain-generalship was restored; 
but, hi 1740, the vice-royally was re-established. 
Cnder this systeuij the evils of wliich were of a very 
grievous nuttjre, the uihabitants of New Grenada 
continued until tlie invasion of tipain by the French. 
The *lesire of independence iiad long been preva* 
lent; but it was not until ISIO, dial it began to be 
publicl y avowed . The j lui tas then chosen were com- 
posed of i^ersons generally favourable to indepen- 
dence. A congress from the different provinces or 
depertpients of the vice-royalty s€)on afterwards us- 
semblei], and, in 1811, a It^rmal declaration of inde- 
pe'iMience was nmde. The coimtry baa, since diat 
jieriod, passed tlirough luiujy vicissitudes of fortune. 
The miLse of freedom and that of the royalists have 
been alteniately triumplmnt, and many frightful 
scenes of nipine and lilcxKlslied liave occurretl. tn 
1816, a decisive action was fought between die imle- 
jiendents and a Spanish anny under Monllo, wliich 
endetl in tlie total defeat of die fonner, luid the di*^ 
persion of die rougress. After renuuning under the 
dominion of the royalists for dinee years. Grenada 
was ngain emBncipated by the army of Bolivar, who 
CJitered Santa F^ ia August, 18111, In DeceniWr, 
1819, a union w^as eflectSl with Vejxemela into one 
republic. 

Caracat, or feiiexHela, The coast of this country 
was originally discovered by Columbus, in 14^8, 
during Ms thtrfl voyage. Several attempts Wing 
made to coloniae, the Spunisli goveniment came to 
the determination of fiettiinff the comitry under its 
own direction. These expeditions were mana^d by 
priests, and generally ill conducted • and it was 
found nc^^essary to subdue the inluibiUints by force. 
When diis was poitially eliected, ami die Sptmish 
settlers were placed in sonie securiiy, die projirietor- 
ship was sold, Ijy Charles V, to die Welsters, a Ger- 
man mercantile company. Under their mmuigenieut, 
the Spaniaptls and the nadves suffered the most griev- 
ous tyranny. The abuses of Uieir administnition 
ber-omlng at Inst intolerable, they were dispossessed, 
in 1550, and a supreme governor, with tiie title of 
captain genersi, was appointed. From this periot! 
until die year 1»06, Carocaa reroaJjued in quiet bub- 
jrction to die mother oountf?. In 1806, a galknt but 
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uKfartunate altetDpt was mode to liberate her froni 
the yokp. (ieneral Miranda, a uative of Coraens, 
formed for this purpose mi fxjirdiLioii partly at St 
Domingo ami jiartly at Ntvv York, A luikliiig %vb8 
effet^tetlon t!ie roast, but the force proved wliolly 
iniidequaLe to die tievigned objprl- Mmiy were 
taken prisijiif rs by Lhe Spniiish mitftoriiie^. aiid >e- 
vend s«ffere<i deaiJi. 'Ihv detent wus decisive, tuid 
gave an eflectuaJ blow, for die time, to Uip pniject of 
iiidepeiidetM'e. In 1810, Imvvever, Spain Ijeiiig over- 
nin by tlie Frendi troops, tJie opfjortimity \v,^s seia- 
ed by die principal inhabitants lo esLabiish a fret r 
forai nf government. For tJiis purpose » a Junta hh- 
prerna^ or congress, wiis convened in Caracin*, cfni- 
ststing of deputies from all the pruvince^j eompoi^Jn^ 
the firmer tsiptflln-gpneralslilp, with lhe exception 
of MjiTDCflibo^ At first, they pubbi^hed their wets m 
Lhe nunie of FenJmand V !L i but tlie captain-general 
and the members of the audiencia were deposed tmd 
imprisoned^ rmd the new govenmieut received tJie 
title of the conftderttHon of I'enezise/n, The niOht 
violent iiiid impolitic measures were now taken by 
the regency and cortes of Spain towards tlic people til" 
tliU dihtriet. The eongress, findio!: the voice of the 
people decided in ihvour of independence, Lsstied a pro- 
clamation^ on the 5tli of July, t8i I , rcHTiiaJly ih*clanng 
it. A lilwral constitution was e*tabliahed, mid allairii 
won* II favourable aspect for die canse of free<3om, 
until the fatal enrtiKjnake of 1812, which, opieratinfi^ 
on the superstition of the people, ltd to n great 
ciinnge in tlie public opintotu Moiitevenle, a royal- 
ist general, tiiking ndvantage of die sftuati<m of af 
fiiirs, marchetl against Caracas, and, after defeating 
general Miranda, compelled die whole province to 
submit. In 1S13, however, Vf neznela was ag-ain 
emancipated by Bolivar, who was sent witli an anny 
by die confederation of Grenada. In 1814, he was, 
in bis turn, defeatetl by Boves, and compelled to 
evacuate CaracaK. In 18 It*, he ugaLui returiie<l witli 
a respectable body of troops, and was again deteati'd. 
Undi^smayed by reverses, he landed a^ain, in Decem- 
ber of the sanie year, convened a general congress, 
and defeated die royalists in Martlu 1817, widi 
great loss. In tiie mondt following, however, Bar- 
celona was taken by the Spaiiisli Lrufips, The con- 
test was mabitampd for some time allerwards with 
various success, Bolivar was investcii by die con- 
gress witli ample jHJwers, tl»e situation of the republic 
requiring die energy of a dichitor. f ^n the 17th of 
Dec, 18ltJ, a union between the republics of Grena- 
da and Venezuela was solenudy dtMTeeil, iu confor- 
mity with the rejmrt of a select committee of depu- 
ties from each state. This confcileration retTcivtMi 
lhe title of tlit^— 

RtpubUc o/' Col&mtfia, In conformity with the 
fundamental law. die in-tidlBtioii of die general con- 
gress of Colombia took pint e on die ii\h of May, 
18:1^1, In the city of Kosario of Cucutn. The first 
sulpect coitsklered by this body vax^ die constitution ; 
oi«I it was fiiittily detenninetl dmt Hi^ two states 
should form one nation, on tlie centml system, under 
a popular representaUve government, dividiMi into 
legi^li^tive, exectiUve, and judiciuL Bolivar, die 
president, imjs, in the me«in lioie, actively engaged 
in bringing the war to a close. CUi the 5?^ltJi of .1 ujie, 
1821, waA fought die memorHbte battle of t'arabobo, 
in which die royalist army was totally def«,*at*'d, with 
die loH*i of their artitlei-y., liaggtige, and upwjinls of 
tJfuK* men. In die fall of lN:^i!, Bolivar com|ileted. 
by die capt^ire of FaiuimaT die overdmuw of Spfinislj 
p<iwer tn this quarter; the only remaining memorial 
of wliich was Porto Cabeilo^ whkii held out until 
l>*c. 1883. For, liy the successes of die troops sent 
Rgaijitt Quito, die S|:)anianl« bad lieen compelliHl to 
►urrender their auUiority iu the south. Bolivar de- 



feated Murgeon at Curiaco, in iVpril, 1822, and. ill 
May, Sucre gaintil die bpbiidid victory of Picliiiicf 
iuimediately after which die Spjini^h authonliea { 
pitulatci!. A long course of victory iiaving 
delivered Coloiabia from die Spaniards, B 
marched into Peru, in 1S24, at die head of an I 
of 10,000 men, to effect die liberation of that comi-l 
ti-y. Meanwhile, the ncknowleilgmejJt of the inde*- 1 
p'ndence of roiombia, by tlie United States, iu 1823,] 
and, in successive years since tlien, by (jreal BriliuaJ 
and the odier governments of Eiimpt*, eicept Spaiii^ 1 
gave new activity to her commerciiil relations* '1 In 
^ovennaejit was adnoniatered, in tlie absence of Bo 
livar, by the vice-president, geneml Francisco 
j I'aula Santander \ and from the adoption of the coq^ 
|Stilution nniil Wi% die legislative and executive f 
I authorities, relieved from anxiety with respect tO'J 
Sfiain^ strenuously exert etl tlKUiselves ia various d 
niestic iniproveiiieiits. The finances were placed < 
a more ^olid footing ; public education was carefuiJ| 
foiitered ; and institutions, a^^lapted to Uie new onlerl 
of things, everywhere anise. To all outwaiti apj 
peanince, die republic was rapidly acquiring ccmsi,<^J 
ency and stabihty, when die insurrection of F»ei, mj 
Venc^ueh^ produced a fatal cliange. V<\' 
one of die most distinguished ollicers of ', 
tion^ received the command of the depii^..^.. ... ,.i 
\ cnezuela. In die execution of a law ibr eiirollii»e^ 
the militia in die city of Caraciw, he gave so tnucSJ 
offence to die inhabitants by his arbitrary coiitlutt, 1 
tliat diey obtained an impeachment against him bts ] 
fore the senate. Being nodlied of uiis, in Aprils 
IS2G, and summoned to iippeiir and take his trial, he 
refused ol3e*lience to die sonuiions, placed bim&cif * 
the head of the troops, and becume the nucleus I 
strcmg party in ancient A eneauehi, which, dis^atll 
with the central system, demanded a reform of the^ 
govenuaent, some desiring that Venezuela diould 
again be separatee from New Grenadu, odiers wisj^uar I 
for a federal constitudon^ like diat of tlie United j 
i?tates. In con?iiefiuence of this insurrection, tiie 
north-eastern dejiartiijeJtts of die republic rrniained 
virtttfilly indepenilejit of die rest, mitil Jan., ISifT, 
when Bolivar returned to Colombia, and succecde^i 
in restoring die national authority, by promising la 
assemble a convention for die relbrm of thecon^dcu- 
don. Meanwhile, various disorders broke out ia 
odier parts of die repubbc, tlie departments furmrd 
out of New Grenada alone continuing faithful to Uie 
constitution. Congress n^sembleiLl in May, and, tti 
June, passed a dcnree of general ainnesiy, eikl, ia 
August, miotlier diH-ree for convoking a gmiNJ icxjn^ 
ventiori at Ocunn, for omriHiing di^ tion, 

Bolivar and Santaiuler, having l>een i rrjo- 

dent and vice pres-ident, were duly quw...v ' < . 

ter in May, and tite former m Sept*, 1827, - 1 
remained ti*miqiiil lUidi die eonvendon as^i r, 
Otiina, in March, 1828. The violence of parurs, 
and the disturl>cd state of die country, prevented !he 
convention from effecdng aifydnng, and if 
parateti These events tinally resulted iu 
as^uaiing aljsobteaudiority, and, in effect , :; t . . 
die constitution of die republic. Wli* i* t (.. ^ 

die step solely in onler tu lerminutje il:r pnKiin ih — 
onlers, or w he tlie r he hiniself, as odiers allt-gr, cittU* 
ed diem by his intrigues, in onler to aflonl n p!ai;i>i- 
ble pretext for his usurpatimi, it ream ! mr Ul 

show, ^\'lmt appears on the face ot tJint 

die various niunicii>ulities drew up aiiu.,c;^:s ii« { 
in which lie was requested and invited to mmsatait 
supreme c*>nintanil. 1 he earliest of ihe^e ¥rtti 
act of the niunicipality of Bogota, dated Jiui« 13, 
16*di8 ; and odiers followed in quick surx*c*]isi4iti Dtim 
every jiart of (he connti7. Bolivnr wa« not Utvvr 
in obeying the call J mid or^anijted the Hew goveff» 
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minit ly appjJiitiug; a council rif roiiiist^rs and n 
coiuiril uf Ktate fur its adniiiiisti'BtJon, witli D, Jdse 
M, de Castillo for pN^ideJii of each coimcil. '1 Iiis 
usarpadoii miiiied tlie lios^lility of tiie republican perly^ 
some of whom, uiiforttiiiately, coii-*piretl to aiisasiiz- 
nate Holiviir. The aLtciupt was matle Sept. 25, 18s;8, 
but fiiiied, owing to die bm%"ei7 of the otlicei-s tiud 
attendants about his |iei^on, ajiioiig whom his aid, 
colonel Ver*r\iMin, was killed, lieiierah Padilhi 
and Santandfr were Ecciised of jiarticipatmg iu ttie 
|ilo(, Bnd c':ond<'miied to death by a special tribunal 
Fadilb was rx»^ciited midei- his H^iiteuce ; but the 
piinii^hment of Sniitander vras tommtiteil for iMiiush- 
lii* nt. The ImmHliate a^f iiLs in die at tern wt were 
appreJiendwl, aiul suftered the puabhment or deatlu 
1 his did not prevent g^enerai Ovamlo fnnn raising- 
the standard of opposition iu I'opayan, niui gadieritig 
so Inrge a force as to deniaml tlie iuimeSiate pre- 
sence of Bolivar to resist it. At the same time, a 
declaration of ^Tir wnh issued against FerUj in coiise- 
quenee of dilJiciiitieN between tlie two coimtiics, 
arising out of the attempt of Bolivar to make him- 
self perpeiuai president of Peru. Peace: vms made 
between the two countries ht 18"{?9, In Octo- 
ber of the same year^ genend Conio\Ti befran an in- 
stirrection in Antioquia, antl In January^ 1S30, Veiit- 
luela dechired herself indejH mient of Colombia, at 
the instigation of general Paez, Bolivar, about Uic 
siime time, solemnly declareil, at Bogota, every im- 
putation against him as aiming at a crown to be 
felse, luid retired to hi^ country aeat, after hav- 
ing refuseti to take any jKirt in pnblic aifuirs. 
Uia deadi, which took place In December of tlie 
same year, tended to quell the politictd commo- 
tions, ajui to restore tranquillity in the disturbed 
provinces- In I83U general Fnea was electeil pre- 
sident of Venezuela ; In tlie same year, general 
Fl ores WBS named constitnUonal president of Quito 
or Kquator : ami in 18.12, Saiitander was elected 
provisional presIdeJit of New Grenada. Regardhig 
tbe ftjtiu-e fijrtunes of these states, we cannot at pre- 
sent sTJecrdate* See tlie articJe» South Jmerwa, 
Nete Hrenmfn, Qitito, f'enezttelay Bother, &c. The 
following works may be consulted relative to Co- 
lomliia: Hnmboldts Tahieaju: de la Nahtre; Per- 
mmtd Noft^te of the same; MoiUen's Traveis in 
Cohmbia, Pftris, 18^3, (traxishited Into Englisli, 
1825) ; C4>i&mhiar 2 vols. , 8vo, London, 1822. 

COLON. See Funcemifon, 

COLONEL J tlie commander of a regiment, whe- 
tlier of horse, foot, or artillery. There were times 
when, in .some imaies of the European continent, re- 
giments were commanded by generals; but this h 
no longer the case. 

COLONIAL ARTICLES. See Coimnerce. 

COLONIZATION SOCIETY, AntRicAN. One 
sixth part of tlie population of tJie United States 
consists of blacks. Of tlie^^*, l,H52;12t> are slaves 
(See Sittver^) ; the remauiiug 280^000 are called 
free. In some of the states, the free black popula- 
tion is oppresseti by k^gal disabilities, and, in all, is 
virtcially excluded from the enjoyment of some of 
the most inifKjrtanl civil privileges, by tlie prejuthces 
of the European mce. A caste is thtis forme*! in tJie 
state, of individuals lielow the salutary influence of 
public opinion, cut ofl' froni all hope of improving 
tlieir condition, degraded, l^orant and vicious diem- 
ftelves, and leaving the ^ante legacy of hiuui lint ion 
and shame to tlieir children. A common descent 
nnd ciilour imile them, on tJie other hand, witli the 
ilaves. and render tliem the fit agents for fomenting 
in^jurreclions awiong th«»m, On this account, they 
liave become objOiHs of ^lispicion and alarm in tlie 
8Javi*-holding F^tates j and llie o^\^le^s of slaves coit- 
^ider it impolitic and dangerous to emandpate theu- 




nes'wjes, stnce they contribute io iiici^a*ie the 
strengtli of a djmgert>us du^s, witliout denvuig any 
important Iwneiits Uiemselves trom die chmige. 
This state of UiLngs giive rijie to the eoloniiation so- 
ciety. So early as tlie year 1777, the plim was pro- 
posed hy Jefierson, in tlie legislature of \'irginiH, of 
emancipating all the slaves born after tliat perimi, 
educatUig tliem, the mules to the age of twenty-one, 
tlie fenuiles to tliat of eighteen, and esLablisliing 
colonies of them in some suitjible place. The plan 
of €4jloiiimlioii 1ms Iwen sul>sequently appro veil by 
tlie legislatures of nine states ; but it wus first car- 
rietl into execution by individuals. The society was 
formed in 18l(>. '' Rs object is, to promote ajul 
execute a plan for colonizing (witli tlielr consent) th« 
fi*ee |>eople of colour residing in Oiat country, either 
m Atrica, or sncJi other place^ as congress slmll deem 
expedient ;" to prepare the way for the interference 
of Llie govenmreot, by proving tliat a cohmy can b* 
ei>tabii}vliet) mid maintained widiouit ttie upposiiion of 
tlip native^s ; Uiat the colonists can be transported at 
a moderale expense; tliat an important commerce 
might be tints established, and the slave-tnule in 
consequence dLscouraged. The practicability of tlje 
plan Iieing proved, it was intended to extend it Uj 
the entire removal of the winkle black |M)pulation. 
In 1817, two agents were sent by die societT to ex- 
amine tlie western coast of Africa for a fcuitahle spot 
for the colony. They selects! a position in the 
Sherbro, and, in February, 1820, the first vessel was 
detspatched witli eigfi I y-eight colonists. They were 
c*Hiducteti by an agent of the society, and accompa- 
nied by two agents of the government. The expe- 
dition arrived on Uic low coasts in the rainy season ; 
the tliree agents, and a great number of die colo- 
nists, were carried off by tlie fever of tlie climaHs 
and it became necessary to abandon the colony. In 
1821, another ve$$el was sent out, witli twenty-eight 
colonists, and cape Mesiirado was purclia^ed as a 
more fevoumble position. It has a fine harbour, the 
climate is pleasant, and the soil is fertile, producing 
sugar-cane, uidigo, and cotton without cultivation. 
In 18i;3, the emigrnnts amounted to I5f>, of whom 
several yvvre ret'apttired Africans, taken from ves- 
sels seized for a violation of the lawi* of the Unites 1 
States. In 1828, the colony contained more dian 
12O0 inhabitant*!. It lias received the name ot 
Liljeria, jind tlie town at the cape is called Monrovi.!, 
in honour of tlie ex-president Monroe, 'I he posses- 
sions of the soi^iety extend 160 miles along the coiL*^t, 
and a con^idi niUlt' distance into the iiitrrior. Eight 
stations or setiJemniiLs liave been establtished, at the 
re^juest of the native cliiefs, who construct the ne- 
cessary buildings for tlie accommodation of the 
colonist* at their own expense. The CQioni«>ts em- 
ploy several hmidretl native labourers: and they are, 
in general, in very comfortable circumstances. 
Seveml schools have been establisheil,and the mom I 
unci rtdigious character of die inhabitants is excellent. 
Hf tlie constitution of Liberia, all persons bom in 
the colony, or residing tliere, shall be freehand enjoy 
all the privileffesof thccJUtens of the I'uited States; 
the agent of the society poises*es the sovereign 
power ; tlie judiciary consists of the ,igent and twd 
justices ap[Hjinted by him ; tlie other olEcers are 
chosen by tJie colonists. The common law is adopt* 
ed, witli the modifications already introductHl in tlie 
Cnitetl Stfites, and others nsjuired by the ^>eculiar 
situation olf the colony. The jiarty in any action at 
Ibw is entitled to trud by jury. The commerce of 
tlie place is increasing. Hire, palm-oil, wax, and 
some coffee, are exported. The supreme control of 
the government is to remain in the bands of the 
SM:riety until the settlers are ill a condition to govern 
themselves. 
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While Uie benevolrnl cxertJcms of tlie society have 
brt^n thiis sycrfssful in Afrioij its mfluence on the 
public sentiment iii America lias Ix^n very saJuUiry. 
Tile roiijj^ss of tlic Unittni States Itad already 
aljoli'slipicr tlie slave-trade, in 1808, na soon a^ llie 
rcstrictiom imposed by the eoniitiiiitlmn were re- 
itioTed. Tiiroiiffh tiie rvprt'^&enlatiim!* of the coloni- 
zation society J the act of March 3, I8iy, was pnssed, 
authori^ng iJie presklent to make arnuigeiiients for 
the support a ad restoration of recaptured iie^poe*^. 
May 15, 18^, the slave-trade was declareii to be 
pinicjj aiwl piuiislmble with deatli. I'Jie society Imis 
BtKSC^^Meii io overcommg the fears and prejudices of 
iti former opponents; some of ilie most eminent 
8tate<;men in the slave-holding slates liave becnme 
earnestly engaged in the cause; tlie legi^lBture^ of 
several of the same states have contributed fond;^ for 
Ita sastEt&nce ; and, in IS2B, the Dumber of auxiliary 
societies amounted to n]nety-!!ix. The experiment 
tm9 convinced the blncks themselves of the great 
1jene6ts tliey mu^^t derive from dieir coloniiaUoiij atid 
the number of appticaiils for traiisportatioti has b^en 
constantly increasing. The emancipation of slaves 
is aliio facilitateil, now that provtsiion is nmde for 
tJiem. In 1828, IOC) were raiuuuaittptl, and, in 18i«), 
gfM) were oft'tred to die sot'iety, on coiKlitioii that 
tliey should be sent to Lil>erm» Informution corj- 
ceming^ tJte history and objects of tlie society niay 
be foiiud in its anniiul reports published at l<Vasl)- 
ingion, in tlie African Repository also publii^heil 
at U'lwhington, in tlie Nortli African Kevievv, Ja- 
niuii7, IB'dA, niid Jiinunry, 18^5 (Boston), antl in 
tlie American CJuiirttrly Review, No. 8, Dccemlier^ 

COLONNA, ViTTORn, Llie most rcnowncil poet- 
ess of Italy, was tlie tbughter of Fabriaio Coloiina, 
hi^h-consUible of Napless ; and bom in 14D0, at 
Marino, a fief belonging to die fiiiuily. At tlie age 
of lour years I she was destined to be Uie wife of 
Fern. Franc. d'Avalo*i, miiniuis of Pejscara, a boy of 
the same age. Ihe rare excellences, botli of btxiy 
and mind/wiUi whii^h nature anil a most carefid 
ediicalioii luid adorned her. luede her an objet^ of 
universal admiration, w> that even princes sued for 
her hfuid. But, fiiithfnl to her vow, sJie gave her 
hand to the companion of her youth, who liad l>e- 
come one of the most distinguislied men of his age. 
They iireil ui the Imppiest union. \\ hen her tius* 
Imud fell, in tJie battle of Favia (1525), ViUoria 
sought consolation in solitwle and in j>oetry. All 
her noeius were devoted to tJie memory of her hus- 
IxiJid. She lived hcvfu years, by turns at Naples and 
at Isichia, and ufterwaitls retire*.] Into a monikstrry, 
fint at Orvieto, and finully at Viterbo, 81ie after- 
wards aljandoiietl the monaistic life, afid made Rome 
her abo*k\ where she ilitil in 1547. Her Himt nre 
not inferior to tlie bi^st imitations of Petrarch. The 
finest are l»er Hime Spirifuaii (VeJiice, 1548, 4to), 
which display di»ep feeling nndi pure piety. A col- 
lection of all her poems rtppcaretl in 1760, at Ber- 
gamo. 

CULONV. Befure America and Uie way by sea 
to the Eai*t Indie*i were discovefusd, the states of 
Europe^ in tlie middle ages, with the exception erf ttie 
Genoesf^ and of the Venetians, hud na far&ga colo- 
niciS, The Mediierroni'fln atlbrdecJ a j^assage to an 
extensive ctimnieive, which waj*i chii-fly carried on 
by tJie small Itidian jittites, particularly \'enice nad 
<j*^noa. and the fea-pujts of Catalonia. 'Fhe ctim- 
aierce between IirIIu luitl tJjc tdntiiients of Europe 
and Asia was airriiil on chiefly by way of Unnui 
ami Aden, on ilie rernnan luid Ambian gulfs. Aiep- 
!»♦ Lifliiuisciui, and tlie harliour of Bariit, aial espe- 
*^**^1 Egypt, were tin* ciiief emfKjriums. As long 
ns conuner:^ wa* confiatd to land-carriagi% and con- 





ducted by Btnall stat^, it ii»v«r conkl Imire the* 
portance which it attimied In the faasnk ei tliel 
ards aiul Fortuguoae, after Amencm 
and tlie passage by sea to tim Baat 
When the Portuguese natkni fint 
discoveries, it was in the vi^ur of its heroic 
By continual wars with the Moors^ first m 
and afterwards in Afiica, the martial $pint of 
nation acquired that diivairoi» energy ndiicli 
pelled it to romantic enterprises, pttrtidilariy 
most violent tutlred against ibe { ^ * * 
ed wiLli it. From 1410, when Henrr tlie Narifator 
(q. V.) commenced his voyvgvs mid dbicoveris on 
the wesleni siiore of Africa, till tiis defUii^ in I4fc3, 
the Portuguese discovered, in 1410, Madeii&i ia 
1439, cape Bojador; in 1446, cape Vend; 
years later, tlie Azores ; in 1-449, the cape \i 
hies, Dtvd penetrated to Sierra. Leone. In II 
Congo was visited, Bartolomeo Dias 
(Hftli) tlie cape of TempeMs, wluch king Jc 
the cape of Good Hope. Soon aRerwavSsj mder 
rei^i of King Emanuel the Greats a «lttriii|f 
turer led tlie Portuguese by that loute to tba 
Indies. A'asc4> da Gama Inmled^ May 20, ]49§| 
Calicut, on the coast of MalaTmr. The Pi _„ 
did not succeed without a siriigg^le, pajiictilait/ 
tlie Moors, who liad previously oeen in poi 

the inland trade of Imiiaj in establishing m 

on tlie coa^t of Malabar, and nothing^nut tie 
spirit and tlie determined valour of the first 

tlie great Abueida of Abrantes (ld05 9>, ud 

his still greater successor, Alphanso Aibafiflni 
(1515), could have founded, wiUi such fevUt 
an extensive dominion in India ; the €±kf 
ivhidi, from IfiOe, was Goa. The Poi 
soned only some strong places alotigr t& ^_ 
the continent and the islands, as oonuneiclal 
among which, on tlie cftast of Africa, M( 
So^la, and Melinda ; in tlie Persian gulf, Oram 
Muscat; on the Malabar coast, besides Goi^ 
and Daman ; on the Coromandel coast, Ni 
and Meliapoor {St Thomas), atid Mala 
peninsula of tlie same name, were the 
ant. After tlie year 131 1, colonies vrt^re 
also upon tlie Spice islands ; after 1518« in Ce^ka; 
tile hitter of whidi soon became roiinidrnitt 
Those in Java, Sinaatra, Celebes, and Bohmdh^ 
niained less important. Braxil^ thougii 
in 1500, by Cahral, liid not liec^me oi ci 
until more recently- On the other band, tha 

mepcial connexion!^: fonuetl, in 1517^ wilh C 

and, in 154S, witji Japan .^ were, for a lomr tnii, i 
source of Hclies to tlie Portugese. TIU tmt li«V 
the Portuguese liad Wen in the tindispmed fom^ 
sion of idl die East Indian eomtnerce. loatdtf H 
prevent difficulties witli Spain, all the cfisCOftfMi 
wiitcli should l>e made beyuDd cape 
a4JiKiged, in 1481, by a papal bull of _ 
tlie Portuguese. A dispute with Spain 
tlie possession of the Moluccas was ai^iMfetfL 
by an agreement ttiat Charlea vTiSioSa 
claims, for IISO/KK) ducnts, to the cFowa of 

But^ after Philip IE, in 1580, had »«f^ 

master of Portugal^ the East Indian coleni(9 abo „ 
under tlie dominion of the Spaniards, and, adon ■&>» 
into the power of the Dutch. The ability 4^ iiy 
I^Teat men, and the heroic spirit of the natM^* ^ 
ibiiniled tlie power of Portugal in the £mI lis^ 
It fell when the cliaracter of the |»eople dmowrtj 
when a low tmiling spirit took the pUkG^oflBd'^ 
even among the higher classes of Stmltkm* ^^ 
avarice, luxury, and cireiidnacy inmiiwui. aBl ^ 
influence of the clergy, and particitlarW of ^ " 
c|ui?*Jtion, becnme previominimt. To thSsm 
diHliiie were addul the miuexation of Vi 
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Spfiin« and Ibe ii^glpct of Lh<* Portuguese folouies, 
T^tUtinc from tliis uiikni. Moreover, ftU the «iiiv 
miea oi I^|mill, particiikrly tiie l>uu li, wpre now 
also (eiieEDie& off Fortttgai, and the jFaltric of Poriu- 
^tKSft erefttneet tn tb« East Indies ci»yld iirit l)e pre- 
vented from hasteiiing" to ruin. Portn^fd never 
curried mi tummeri'e witJi tlie Ka>t Indies by menns 
of a jirivileg^ed MX'iety» but by fleets vidiicb starUnl 
every year, in Pebruary or Miireh, tbr India, under 
the proUH^ion of ilie jroveminent. The coasting 
tnitle in India, whieh was eonfinecl m a few seaporti, 
tlie Portng:ue*e, in very early times^ endeavoum] to 
monnpoliie ; but they con lent etl themselves wiili 
can7in«T j^imkIs irj IJsl>nn, vviilioiit attemplinu: to ex- 
port them to die rest of Kiin»pe. The dLsudvantiitre.s 
of Uiis «»yslem were scHm teb hy tlieir marine, paili- 
ciilarly m it allotted thei>uteb u* hectane *1tingero«is 
rivids. From this time, the I*orlUB[ue*e mahitiiined 
a fdace am<m£» tlie imf»ortitnt colonial j lowers of 
Eiiropi* only by the posse^Hion of Rmxil » 1 1 was fortu- 
nate, OS regarded the colomzfitkm of iJiis roimtry, 
tliat it*, jioftl mines were not <iisrovenHl till 1(jU8, its 
w«dtli In diamonds not until 112H, ond tJiat it*i trade 
was not monopoliied by twti companies till tlie tiane 
of Pomhal. 

At about llie same time «s the Porti^ese, the 
Spanianls also berame a (xjhmial power. October 
11, Hi*2, Columbus dL«!covere<l the tvland of San Sal- 
vador, and, in hi<* three following vo|a^e«j the group 
of the West India Islands, and a jjart of the American 
continent. St l>omiu^> or Hispiinioki he<'nme of 
^at importance to Sjtain, op aceotmt of its gold 
mines. Atlempi^i were also made to eoloaize Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and Jamaica, fi*om loO^ to 1510. Tlie 
great kingdom of Mexict) was sid>jeetetl hy Cor- 
tes, 15151—1521; Peru, Chile, and t^iito, 1529— 
1635, by Pirnrro aad his followe^^i: in 152f3, Terra 
Finally and ISSG, New Greaaib. were eouquered. 
The iiaLuje of the coiintries of which the Spaniards 
took possession, d*i'Id<xl, from tlie ftr!?t, the character 
of their colonies, which afren^arfls roiiiinued unchang- 
ed in the niain^ They did not jii*fKliu'e the %:iirioiis pre*- 
cious articles of tlie^ Fa«»t Indies, instead of wttich 
the Spanianb fotmd s^^^ld and silver, iJie ifreat objects 
of their d»*sire. U'tiile, llierefore, the colonie** of 
the Porliignieise in India were, from the liegiiiniiig, 
commerriiil, th(j*ie of the Spaniards in America were 
always mining ccdonies. It was not till later times 
that tJiey received some fuodiSentions of this cha- 
tacter. To maintflia their exieiiMve dominion, par- 
ticularly over the wild nations of the interior, the 
SpanianLHcndeavonred to convert the Indians to Chris- 
tianity by the establishment of missions, and to induce 
B tJiem to live iu pemianeiit alxnles. 'Hie povernmentof 
V the c*olonies, iu its fundament d traits, was settleil in 
M 1532, duriii«r the Reigpi of tMiarUii V. A council 
^B of lite Indies in Europe, viceroys, at first two, after- 
^B wards four, tof^etlier with erght indeperuleiit captain;^ 
PP genernl, in Amerit-a, were tlire heads of the admiiiLsLra- 
JP| ftiofl. TJic rrat nmiinwia wjis tlie council of the vii^- 
■• fojB or capiains gi*neral. Cities were foundwi.at first 
IP^ alonjfr the consts , for the stike of commert^e and i»s inili- 
%^ tftry posts J iiftenvords also in the interior, in partiriilar 
in tlie vHiiiiy of the mines i as Vera Cms, Cuiaana, 
)0 Porto Bello. CarttMigena, Valencm, Ciimcas ; Acii- 
lit piiico jind rauama, on the coast of the PaciSc ; Lima, 
■ Cont'«*|ilio'S and Buenos Ativs. 'I'he w*hole ecclesi- 
B astical discipline of die mother country was transferred 
B %> the colonies, except that, in tJie latter, the church 
B^prasiniich more intlepemleut of dti* king;. The precious 
H^etals were the chief iinicle of exjxirt from the i-olo- 
^Kies, and the commerce in them was subjected to very 
^^igxirott-s inspection. The intercourse with Spain was 
k wo n fm t"* t to tl I e si nj* I e port of Se v i 1 1 e , from wh i r h t wo 

6«qijiBilron« T»"'^*»daoiiuallT— theiroi/etww about twelve 



I iu numWr, for Porto Beih>f and i\%% fleet, ol fifteen 
large vessels, for V era Cnii. W'hiie, tiieretbrcj the 
cQuuaeTce was not ejipressly gninied, by law, to a so- 
ciety, it remained, nevertheless, entirely in die liand« 
of ii few individuals . Spain hud Uiken possession of the 
Plnlippine isles in l5G4,aiKiti regular intercourses wa« 
maintaineti, from 1572, by tiie Soiidi sea galleons, 
LM>iween Aiiipiilco aiid Manilk; hut, owini^^ to ilie 
great restrict ions on conimerccj, thoM* i.sluiids, not- 
withslanding' dieir advaniugeous situation^ were an 
expense to Uie cntwn, iiLstead of iieing profitable to 
it : religious c^oiisideratious alone prevented tiieni from 
being alrdiHioned. 

I'^ur greater activity and political imporUmce were 
conimiiniciited to tlie coioniid coimaerce of tCuro^*, 
when two commercijil nations, in llie full sense o^ 
tJie word, — tlie Dutch and the Fnglisti, — engag^ed in 
it. I'he Dutch, during the strugale for their inde- 
pendence, first he«iaia tlie foraiitiable rivals of ttie 
Portuguese, then subpH^ted to the Si«iuish yoke. "1 he 
prtici].iation oi tile Duli^h in the colonial system im- 
[tarted ti:> tlie colonial conmierce a new iiupulse and 
a fiir greater extent. '1 hey liad idn^afly, for some 
time, carrii^ti on the tmde in l^last Iniiia merclmndise 
between LislK>n ntwl the ttsi of Euro] jc, and Jiaiiseen, 
during tlie struggle for tlieir independence, the 
weakness of tlie Sfianish naval force. 1 tie lyronny of 
Philip II- forced Uiem to a measure which they woold 
not readily luive iuio|)ted from clioice, iiuit of t^giiting 
tlieir enemies in the t*jist Indies. The intercourse of 
llie Dutch wiLli Lisbm hn^ii already Uen proliibited 
by Pliilip in 1581; tl»e pixdiibitiiin was revived, in 
lain, Witli die utmost severity, anil n uuuil)er of 
Dutch ves>*rls in die luirlwrnr were ^.eizcd, I xciuded 
fiiom ait inule in the prodiiciions of liitlia, they hail 
no alternative left, Iwit to resign Uiis bmndi ol 
commerce entirely, or to im|»ort directly fwm In- 
dia the nrticles which were refused to tJiem in Ilnrope. 
Enconmgeti by Cornelius lloiitnittliD, awell-iitlbrmeil 
mail, who had made several uasiiooiiRful attempts lo 
find a nortJiem passage to the East Indies, tlie*' com- 
pany of remote jitirts^ composed of mejrchaiits of Am* 
sterdaiii and Antwerp, eqtjipfied four vessels, whicJi 
set Mid fiar die Kust InvIie^, April ^. I5^J5, tinder the 
commaiMl of Ilontmunn and Aloieuuer. 'I hough the 
pnjlits of the first cxptdiiioii were not so gi'eat as had 
been expected, tlie weakness and ujipo|iul;irity ot 
Ihe Portuij^uese, who were luiiverially hatcii in liidSu, 
were di!»tovered, and sindlar companies were soon 
foniied, wliicii wnt fleets lo tliis rich rt^gion. The 
niunlier of competitors in India was Urns iiiuno- 
deralely increiLsed, and tJie continueil hostility of itv 
united Sj«inish and Portuguese power iiidnceil \Uv 
slates-general, not ninny years iifterwiirtis, to uniie 
tlie separate societii's into one, culled tite Dutch 
East India comftansf, whi*h, by a cluirter granted 
March 20, ItiOs;, and re»ewi\i afier wards at dif- 
ferent times, received not only Uir monopoly i»f 
Uie tlast India trade, but also >Movercign powers over 
tlie conqn«*sis which they shnuld myke and tJie coh*- 
nies which they should estahli^ii in Iiidia. The sii* 
{>ertn ten lien ce wliidi tlie itatev^general retained Air 
dieniselves was little nmre tlian nomiiuil. The ci»- 
loniat system of the Dntcli in the 1 ast Indies w;:^ 
rapidly developeii, nod early receiveil Uie decultd 
cliaracter which it has ever siiit* retained. Their 
colonies in Ilie Kast Indies became cummercial 
colonies ; an<I the xMol ureas and the i^reat Sujida 
iste5, Wing more easily ilefended tliau the continent 
of India, winch was then subjected to powerful 
nders, bw'ame the priia'i[3al seat of tlieir power. 
This was undotdrtedly tlie ciiief ci»use of tlieir con- 
tintiing srj long in a fionrishing condition, 9a they 
required only tiie diuinriiiin of the s<>a to matntaiii 
them, fn lbI8| ttie iiewly buili Liataita was tnmlo^ 
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l»y tKp povenior-g^npral Kocn, the capital of tlie 
l>iilrh po^sc-ssiinis. 'flic DiiUii now ra|jitlly dffmv- 
fd ihf Portu^if^se of nil tlieir East Indian tt-mtories^ 
rioi, indt-eil, wiLliont re^ii^taiitv, hut with little diffi- 
riiUy ; aiitl^ In lUll, tliey loimd means to beccjiiie 
cxclujiive ina*'ters of tlie trade to Japan. TJius 
the Portu^ie^e retained hut a few iiisigni/M-ajit pos- 
sessions iti tloa, tile nielnnriioly remains of ijjeir 
fiirmer i^ndeup. Alxnit the middle of tlie iltli 
ceJitnry, tfjL' [Mj;ver of the Diitdi reached its hif^hest 
pf»int ; jmrlk iilarly lifter tiny ha-d cflV^.te'd the 
esttihh&liment of a eoloriy at the ejipr i»|' Cii>txl Hopet 
whk-h, in [ii:j:\^ affordetl an exeelleiit htdwark fur 
their Ea^t India fiosseasions, and lind taken Ceylon 
from tlie rt>rtng:uese in 1658, All the DutcJi cdIo- 
nil's in the Ea^st Indies were under the govi'nior- 
geneml of Batavia, to whom were subonlinate sevenil 
giovemment-s, directorieii^ eommmideries, mid re- 
ydenees, tlie titles anJ Dumlier <>f which varied 
With tJie impijrtJince of the dilTerent colonies at 
iliftereiit times. In Emxipe, the colonial adniini- 
Btration was conducieil by a ootmcil of ten Be- 
windhtMerM, who were cho^^en from a Ijody uf sixty 
dlret>lors. In \G>t\^ tlie DmIcIi establislied also a 
Vf est India Company which^ at firsts made extensive 
coiiqtiests in Bnwil (1(1^^0—1640), but lost tJiem 
again in 1(jI2- Their settlements on some of the 
suiEilier Weiit India Islands, as San Enstntia, Cur- 
agoa, Salw, and San Martin (102 — 49), were mure 
pennanent, and were piurticidarly important on ac- 
count of the smuggling imde there carried on. 
t)ii tlie f'onlinpnt, only Surinaia, Pammariho^ Es- 
seqiiiho, and Berbice were in tiie hands of the Uutrh 
in iliOT. 

Nearly at the same time with tlie Dutch, iJie 
Englisli ma*le their app+^inuice iva a colonifd jxiwer, 
at first witli fiir inferior success. They first visited 
remote seas during Uie reign of queen Elizal>eth. 
After many fruitless atti^-mpLs to find a nortli-east or 
nortli-we*it jia^snge to iJie VJ&si Inches, English ves- 
sel fomui their way rotmd the caj>e of Good Hope 
to Hie East indies in 1591. Dec, 31, 1000, Eliaa* 
lietl) gTrUited a charter to a i>ociety Instituted ibr the 
purpose of carrying on an exclusive trade beyond the 
cajje aiifl the straits of Magellan , Their commerce 
w^th India, however, vras not, at first, important. 
They established only single foctories on tlie ctm- 
tJAeut. The island of St lleleiia^ whicli was taken 
pni li nilifm of by them in 1601, wa?! almost their only 
permanent possession lo tJmt cinarter of tiie world. 
D wring the reign of Clmrles 1,, in 1023, the English 
East India com piiny was driven from the Spice islaiwls 
liy tlie Dutch, and retained^ besides fort St George 
Injilt in 1620* at Madras, only some factories on tJu' 
I crtists of Malaljur and Coromandel. From 1G5I1 to 
UJ5fi, the company seemed to be entirely dissolved, 
until it was revived and supported against tlie Dutt li 
by rrinnwelL But, during the reign of Clmrles 1 1., 
it again fell into decay, chiefly by its awii faults A 
new East Imtin ci^m^iany, widi a charter from the 
etmnLf was formetl in DJ9H, and tlie onion of Ijoth in 
1708» tw it then seemt^L alone saved tlu^ East Inilia 
trade fronj total ruin. Tlie jxiissessions of the Ejig- 
li.^h in Inditi were limitt'd almost entindy to Madrtis, 
CttlcntUi, and Bei»coc*Ieii, and the vast Britlsli empire 
there dtites only from tlie middle of the IBth century. 
The ruin of the Mogul em pi re \\\ India, wliich coia- 
menccil in internal disttirljiuires alirr tlu^ death of 
Aureog'Zebe (1707), ami wiis rompleled by tlie in- 
cursions of Nadir ishali (1731*), aJliirdeil tlie opportuni- 
ty fnr the gr*nvih ol' Britisli power, lis tJu* British and 
FreiK'h iiiLerfenni in tlie contentions of the native 
prijice* and govemors. The French, under Lalxiur- 
doniui^^e uikI I>iipleJx» apj>ear*Hl', at first, to nmintnin 
liie sujMTiuiay ; but Uu BnlLsh i^uccecded, utter 



driving botli of llienj frrim Tmlia, in ii<*c]tririiiff tll^J 
ceiidenry in tlie Caniatic ; and, in tlie middle I * " 
last rentory» tliey exli?nded tlieir do minion 
tlie coniiiiantl of In^urenceand CUve (q. v.). 
destruction of Poiklicherry, tliey secured their 
periority on the coast of Coromandel ; mid tiie vit 
tory of Clive at Pins^ey, June 20^ 175G, laid 
foimdation of tlieir exchisive s*»vereigiity in I 
tlie treaty of Aliahaliad, Aug, 12, I7t>5, "" 
surrendered to itie British by the titular en?ii 
and the labub of tlie country retainetl tjut S i 
of dominion. The fidl of the empire of M j 
dominions of Hyder Ali antl Tippoo Saib, nniy I 
considered fis completely establi^^tiiiig the excliistvtt| 
sovereignty td'tlie British in India. The Maliratl 
witii whom the British first wagod war In 1774, re^ I 
iiitiined the only formidable etieroies of the coiii|4inj. T 
The British territory in India was now of an ex 
onlijuiry extent* iiicbiding tlie whole easferm 
the greater imrt of tlie western, and all tliec 
on tiie Ganges and Jinamito Dellii. (For the i 
clianges in the Britisli and Dutch East Indies, 
indm and East India Companies,) Almost at 
same time witli the it^t attempts of the Engbsb 
particifjote in the i-^st India commerce, the Lnadi 
and Plymoulli com}>anies were estublistied (IfjO^lifl 
Jujnes L ; the fonnerfor tlie soutlieni^ the latter ilt| 
tlie northeni lialf of the North American cm 
in the same ye^ir^ Jamestown, on Chenponk^ bVfil 
was founded. The colonies in a country whio" 
sessed neitlier gold nor other i)rodiictloni of i 
or art |>aiiicubrly ailaptid for commeroe, nfriinirilf 1 
liecnme agricuttiinil colonies. D unn^ the doiaealic J 
disturlKinces in England, which cau&ea roiidii 
tion, the Nurtli Americnn colonies greatly i 
sejMinile colonies Wi»re formed^ anu^ afu*r tlie <li 
tion of tlie London comjiany in 1625, *■ 
Plymouth company in 1(>37, received c<i. 
containing many repnbticnn principles, lu lalrr 
times arose the English t^tuIdiHlinienLs in tJie Wnt 
India islands, incltiding Barkidoi's, lialf of St Qiri^ 
tophers (1 025), and, s{>yn alWr, many smaller ia[ 
Vet the West India, possessions did not 
porijint as plantations until tlie sugar^<;nDe ^ 
trmluccd into BarlKuWs (1041) and into Jam _^^ 
lOoO. This island hail l>een taken fnom the S|«ik 
iartls in 1055, The British colonies in North Ameiv 
ca j>rospered mnch more than tlujse in the Ht 
Indies, even after the cultivation of coflee ***** hif 
intrixlnced into tlie latter in 1 732. In tlie «imi» j^u, 
Georgia, the youngest of tlie tliirieen jjrovinceSj wm 
fouiHied. Newfoynttland (in Frencli, Tim niwil 
also liecame im[>ortnnt for its cod>&»heri«!S, am 
Canadii was surrendered to Britain at tb« peace of 
Paris, in 17(33. In 17t>4 liegHii the dii^pnte bUauj 
Britain and its North Americjin colonteB, m Ihi 
question, whetlierthe ibniier luul the ri:>ht tolnuMM 
taxes on tlie colonies when Uiey were not rrpmcnlfH 
in the Britisli parHaiiient ; and, April 19^ ITTS^ 
commenced tlie war, in wlucli tlip AroericaiM ^niv 
assisted Ijy Frtuice, and which termiiuited wttlt Iht 
acknowltHlgemeut of tlic independence of t 
provinei^. By die pea*'e of Paris (1783) 
independent state in tlu' new world waa t^u 

la Europe. The powt r of Britain was not 

by this event ; its commerce witli tlie new rvnohlK 
increased nipidly. Canada and Nox'a Scotia vcft 
now of the gn'atest importance to it • and tht Pft J 
tish W'e-st Indi^i inlands rose in proportioa aa i 
strictioo!* on commerce duninisbed. But tl 
states of Nortli America advancetl wtth^iaiili 
tlieir niimWr has increased from tliirteen in 
four, mid tlieir flag waves over every anu ^^^ 
nest India coloiiips, however, were lai&ToniM ' 
atk'cLed by the eXLcusion of the cultiviUiou of Uf^ 
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ductloii» previously pivtiliar ii» thrin. Tlie slav^ 

Fnmce aft]uirtxi t-aloiiitMi latt-r llian U*e Dutch and 
EngllsJu lltT rdloiikH, and what, at first wivs 
ili<4iigJit miti>.j>ejKabli' ti)r llit'iii^ t"omiiieix:iai ocini^ 
paiiJes, wert" tlit* wurk ot" L'olljcrt, He piirclia!>ed , 
iin Severn] \V't*jit India blniitls, as Martin iqu<% tiim- 
iifikiu|M*» St Lycia, Grenada, and oUiers, settlement!* 
already lornied by pdvate persons (l^i(i4}, and^ m 
Llie ^me j^n, .sent colonists to Ca>«'niie. But tlie 
settlements on a [lart of St Duming;o by the piratical 
stnte (if iiie Biiccjineers lH>eBme tike most bnportmil. 
Tile West \tu\m compuiiy, erected like wise m 1 66 1, 
%ur\'ived only ten years, ^u^r and cotton, and, 
since 17^8* eofi'ee (lirst intrmlueed iiUt> Martini ijue), 
have l>eeii tlie most itaiiortaiit prixliu-tiiais ot Uie 
\ye>l InitJan ccdonies, wliicb, by I lie g^at emiuiier- 
cial privilei^es i;TJinLed tliem in 1717, and by the 
simi<5gijij|^ tnitle wkii S|mnisJi Amedca^soonolitaiiJetl 
tlie ascenileiicy over tJie Enffli^iu Though France, 
by Llic tenus of the pence of Paris (17(i3), ]r>fi some 
of its smatler blaikb^ it wati iindemnifietliby tJienelies 
of St Dominf^o, wbkb furnished, in tlie ye«*^ pre- 
ceeding the revoltition, an annual gross revenue of 
l70tUO(),000 bvres — almost as mtich as all the rest of 
tlie We*t Indies tojfetlier. In 17^H tmdtlie iiuceced- 
iu^ years, St Doming^o jinifTeretl temhlyj byt it has 
ri^en agiiin unvleran entirely new fanu, (See Ha^ti.) 
In Ibbl, France iMj^sessed Canailn, Aciuiia or Nova 
Scotia^ «n tlie continent, and the island of Newfound- 
Luui, These ciiloni^^ however, ma^^le but fclow pro- 
gress* Tlie last w^as ceded to Britain by the trefity 
of Utrecht (1713); tlie two first, vritli Cape Breton, 
in 17(i3. Louisiana, declininf^ in prosperity, wa.s 
jiveii np to Spain (1764), andt'ayenne eonid ill aume 
ior the^e losses- l^ouisiana was afterwards I'estoreil 
t4> France, hut soUl l>y her. in 1H0;1, to tlie l iiited 
Slate* of Nortli America. The !■ reneh did not meet 
with much betle-r success in dn'Jr attempt to es- 
tabliiih themselves in tlie East Indies. In Ui<v4, 
Colbert founded an East India company. After 
fruitless attempts to form a colony in Madag^asmr, 
VondJcherry was founded on tlie eoast of Coroniandel 
in lt)70, and soon Ijeeaiue llie cliief seat of tlte Freneh 
East Indies. But tlie coini)any fell Into decay. In 
1719, it was united with tlie Mississippi company, 
l>ut stid remained feehle. On the other lian^l, the 
Frenth took ftossession of Isle de France and Boor- 
Ixjn, in Vi^), which Imd been aluandoned by llie 
iJiitc h, and which atUiined a floudshinij condition 
niuler I he aihniiustmtion of Lnbouniomuiye (com- 
tneneing in 1736), by tlie cultivation of coffee, whilst 
Uupleix, as i^ovcrnor-i^enend of Pondicherry, Imxl 
llie dirtHiion of alfuirs m the ¥jasl Indies. Ilen^ the 
Arms of the Freneh hmlljeen successful since 1751 ; 
bui tlie pwe of 1 7 till deprived them of their con- 
fpiests, iumI the Fast India company was dissolved in 
176i>. The French now possesjt only Karicnl and 
the demolislied town of Foiwlicherry. By tlie |.oa- 
BesMOii of die island of Boiirlion alone Uiey have 
matDtained a doubtful influence upon the commerce 
of tlie Fast Intlies, 

The Danes and Sweden have likewise had eolo- 
nieii ; and there was a time when even Austria euden- 
vottreil to partiike in the (xdonial eomiiiercc. An 
East India eompmuy \s'n^ foniii-d in Denmark, in 
Kits, in the reip^i of Christian IV'., which acquiretl 
"Iranqaelwir from tlie mjah of ranjure, hut i«is dis- 
solved in lt)34. llie second com|>aity, fonnett in 
lfl70j whJcJi surviveij till 17"^9, was not more fortu- 
nate. In 1671, the Dances also occnpied the West 
India ishuul of St Ihomas, to which were ailded, in 
the first hiilf of the l8Ui ceJilury, St John and Saiitii 
'rus, which they pnrcluised from Fmnee. In 1734, 
a West hhlia company was estaUislieil ; but^ on its 



dissolution (1761), the i-omiiierce with tlje IVest In- 
dies was laaile free to ever>' one, and tlie islamli 
tliere improved rapidly. The East India commere*, 
foe which a company had been instituted in 1733?, 
was also very lucrative. But the company traded 
eJiiefly with Chuai, and cedetl their setUements in the 
East Indies to the crown in 1777, — Sweden, diougli 
it hml no possessions in India, established an East 
India company, in 1731, in order to en^Mf*;e directly 
Ui the tea trade wiili Cliina, which it carried on with 
miM'h success. In 1784. Iiy the acqiiisititni of the 
saiidl isUind of St Bartholomew from France, it gain- 
ed a fina footing in tire W ei>t !ntli*.a. — ^ Austria was 
less suLcessfyl. Cutler the ret^u of Cliarles VI., she 
attempted to en":at;e in the direct comtnerce wiUi the 
Eiist Indies by estahlishiiij^ tlie 4*onipuny of Dsten^l 
(17"iJ?)^ but wa-s oblig^eil, by the violent oppositiiai of 
BritJiin and Holland, to dissolve llie company in 
17:JL An attemptetl settlement, in tJie liLst qiwrler 
of the iHtJi century, on the Nicoliar islands, in tlie 
Indiiui ocean, which w^ere oecupietl, in earlier ume!i, 
by tire D^anes, hut aliandoned mi account of tlie mi* 
healttiiness of tlie sltuaiiotiy wa» equally unsuccess' 
fuL 

A company was first establislied in Russia, in 1787, 
for obtaining fiirs on the Knrile isle^, tlie Aleutian 
isles, aial the north-west cojist tif North America. 
An ukase, in favour of tliiseompmiy, forbiddin^r other 
imtions to trade and fish on die coasts of A sin and 
North America, from 51« North lat. on the Ameri- 
can side, and tlie Soutli cape of the isluiulof Crnpoa 
llie Asiatic, together witli tlie interiiitdiate islunds, 
met with opposition from tlie Cnitetl States ; but, by 
a treaty concluded at St Fetcrsbiirc:, April 17, IBs; 4, 
it was aq;reed that tJie people of btilli goveiiiments 
should be allowed to tr»itle or fish unmolested In any 
part of tlie Faciifie o<*ean or its coasts. It was also 
af»Tee<l that no esLablij*hnient sliouhl be formed on tlie 
ntirtli-wcit coast to die north of 54° by citiz*/ns of tlie 
I 'nited States, nor to the soudi of tlie same point by 
Russian subjects. 

While tlie slave-trade was laiobstructed, Africa 
was of mueli important; in respect to tlie colonial in- 
terests of Europe. The African establLsliments are 
mnstly single tbrtiRecl liictories along tlie coasts ot 
Africa. Their chief object was tlieslave-tmele, which 
was chiefly carried on hy priviles^ed companies. A 
free nejjro colony was founded at Sierra Leooe, by 
the BriLihh (1786), and tlie alx>iilion of tlie slave- 
trmle (q. v.), whidi originated witii Denmark and 
Britain (ISfhi and 1806), myst necessarily airect tlie 
African settlements.^ — The discovery of Australasia 
le<l, in 1788, to the settlement at Sydney cove, in 
New South Wales, and those in \"an Diemen's land 
(q. v.), which soi>n became fioiirisliing colonies. See 
AVie Sftnt/t ff'ateit. 

The eommert:e of the world (see CofmnetTe) re- 
ceived a jjowerful impiiLvti from tile colonies, and tlie 
nations soon perceived duit these constitiitetl one of 
the chief scairces of their wraith. It is, however, 
not to be denied » tiuit the illusions of the mereaniHe 
fyMtem, so called, and, still mon% the j^reat wealtli 
wlik'h some colonial jHtjwers acquired, and which w as 
attributed excbisively to tlieir colonial tmde, causetl 
an exuitgerated value to be affixed to Llii> conimerce, 
w ithout sntHcient rcfjani tit the partieulmr chiuracter 
and genius of tlie iliftVrenl nations, their geographical 
and political situation, and the circumstances of tlio 
time. Cnder tlie influence of this niisapprehen>ion, 
each state eiuleavowred to excliale all stnuigers from 
jjartic!|)ating in it ; ajul a law o f nations was Ibmied. 
will I rt*gm\i to the colonies, which was distinguislu d 

ifiom tiie CO If mi on European law of nations by its 
mi generous principles. Tlitis tlie Fortuguese oiul 
Spaniards cndeavouretl to exclude all oUiur Eiuu- 
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peon nations from navjj^iting the sens on whk'h their 
uotoiju*:^ were sitiuiii'tl, aiul Lo nuiiotfliiii tliis assump- 
linn by force. Hut m Uher J^paiii ncir Portugiil wa^ 
bble tu msiiiitoiii. fi>r u lung time, tlu-ir exaffgeniLetl 
pretensiajis, against which England mid Holland de- 
riarptl tbemselvts very early. No siioner, how'e\'er. 
Iiad tlie two Itisl come into possession of the colcmml 
trade, tliiin tliey aiiiioitnced, If not the saine, yet luit 
much ntibter principles. Though it mils acknowleilfr- 
ed, in general, tlmt the liiilian ae&s were not the exclu- 
sive property of any power^ yet tlie new proprietors 
endeavoured to secure the e^tflusive dominion of 
some Iar"Tp brandieA of tlie sea, not only by tn^tie^, 
but iilso oy acts of violence and oppu'^^on, even hi 
the midst of peace. The principle was oiloptod, in 
;;:enei*al, that each 1-luropeaji nation should be excind- 
txl from connnerce with the colonies ot" every other, 
antl not imfrequently foreijpiers were forbidden even 
to land. «ireat Britnin first declared the colonial 
trade tree* in 182:?, wmi the Netberlaiids seem Inclin- 
ed to foHow this exarapk*. The colon'ml trade is 
divided into three principal classes : tlie tnutiial trade 
betiveen tlie di fie rent c^mntries of those distant tv- 

5 ions ; the mntiial commerce t>etween Emi>pe and 
le colonies, nnd the trade in colonial articles in En- 
Pope. The miitord t«ide between tliose regions 
where the colonics are MttMJtetl, wliich, in tiie East 
Indies, brfore (he arrival of the Portagnese, vas al- 
most exclusively la the hands of the Arabians or 
Moors, the Europeans early soiioht to nppropriute ; 
yet they diil not succeed in nuiking themselves so 
entirt^ly muiiters of it, as to exclude other natinns, in 
later Unies^ chiefly tlie Chinese and Hindoos, fvain 
tflkin^r a considendile share in it. As little did the 
trade in colonifd articdes in Europe remain the exchi- 
sive property of one imtion^ though the nation which 
Imd bronghL the eoo<ls from tlie countries where they 
were (jrudacetl, mitl many atlvanUiges over others, 
which were oblignl to pundiase from it, WiUi the 
exception of tiie Spaniards and the Portajjnese, who 
liave mostly soUl in their own ports tlie pruductiuns 
wjiich they hud brought from their colonies, the Mui- 
tions of Europe have endeavoured to be themselves 
the exclusive carriers of the productions of their co- 
lonies to the difl'erent ports of ilie Kuropean Ci^nti- 
neni. But it was chiefly the internw'diate trade Iw- 
t^veea Eampe imd tlie colonies, which every nation 
reserved to ibelf, to the exclii^ion of all foreigners. 
This was the universtd practice, even in tune of 
peace, and wiis retiiinetl also in time of war, us long 
as no European power was master of tlie ?^ea ; tliat 
is, till the middle of tlie last century. At that time, 
the British navy attains! such a decided su|>i'riorityj 
that, during the wars between Britain mid France, 
tlie liillvtr dofed not continue the commerce with its 
colonies. 1 he French, tlierefore, adopted a pol'cy, 
usually practised by them, luid the oilier less power- 
ful colonial powers, in their future wars with llri- 
tjiin. viz : to dechire the tnule of the colonies fn*e to 
all friendly and neutral vessels. By tliis means, they 
secufe<l not only their colouies, which could not well 
do wilitout their supplier, but saved at least a jiait of 
ttie profits of the colonial trade; for the neutrals 
were mere agents ia tlie cnmmerce Wtwet^i the 
laother cotiiitry and the colonies, and tlie fonuer lost 
only ilio freight of the merchandise transporteil. 
Tills c^oiiunerce being interrupted by Britain, which 
lias always reftis<Hl to ack.nowie<lge the principle 
*' free ships nuule free giooils," the neiilrols Iw^ijiin to 
purclitise the g[n>ils of the colonics, with which they 
were allowed to trade, and to carry them off as their 
own property. The British, on the other Imiid, 
muhitkiuutl that this was, hi most cases, only a fictiti- 
ous mil!!, and that the neutrals were, in one case as 
well as 111 die otiier oidy tlie camera for Uie btdli- | 



grreiits. This was, no doubt, tite fact In most cas*»«^ 

when, for insUince, great purclmses Avete niiide Un 
places and comitries where there could l»e no markc 
for stich a quantity of co Ionia! articles; or 
some commercial houses, entirely unknow^n 
suddenly had immense dealings in coluuiat an 
which tliey could not possibly pay for. As Br 
maintained, besides, that every precaution wbic 
could W taken against this fraudulent trade 
made hieffecttial l>y the nrlifces of the neutrals, 
laid down a principle, which, under the imme of ! 
ruie ofu^ar of I75li, lias made one of ihe chief poinp 
of contest lietween her and the neutrals. ^Im 
asserted tliat this trade, as it was not allowed 
neutrals in tim*^ of p*^ace, must he considered as tl^ 
pro|jerty of the enemy ; must be, like any oth* 
thing which be possessi^, the sulijfct of c<mtestj» an 
l>elong to tlie victor ; tliat the neutrals had not Uid 
right ti* profit by the permission to curry on Ui'H 
trade, which they had obtained froui the eiieniT onl| 
thrjiigh his necessities, any more tliun they would N 
entitled to take under their protection any establisl 
meiit of tlie enemy which wtis critically situated?] 
The neutrals, she said, liad less rt*ason to compb 
ot iK'iiig injured, as the ctuumerce witli the colonie 
of the em^uiy was not permittetl in times of pe-ai 
Among the neutrals, the I'nileti States, in partlculs 
Iiave reinonstraled vehemently ngainst tiie rule 
war of 1750 ; while Britain, on the other han 
complained not less bitterly of injuries recelred finnil 
the North Americans. It wii* not enough tJiat the! 
colonies should be cut off from all intercourse witll I 
foreigiurs ; commercial jealousy and the mercBniili! f 
system have given rise to a njiml>er of otlor r*-^ 
tious, very disadvantageous to their pros] 1 

by which tlieir trade with tlie mother coun ^ n i^ 
bf*en greatly limited. The polity of tlie 
countries was, to keep tlie colonies in iJie 
commercial, as well as political dependenrel 
chief measure taken for this purjvose was, tlie 
lishment of coiji|wnies, tti wliich die trade 
the mother countries and the colonies was c 
exclusively. The government of Oiese ootnfl 

was politically as oppressive for the ciolonies a^ 1 . 

exclusive right to the colonial commerce was burdeiK 
some to tlieir trade. The productions of the inotliPt J 
country, which ttiey sent to the colonies, were 
uily of uiferior quality, and charged at very hlfh i 
j>rict^, in consequence of which the colonies tlirjn* 
selves prmluceLi less. For tlic mother cotintry, J 
the C4un Jinnies fixe«l arhitriiry prices on the co» 
lonial articles ; but the cnm|innles themselves, in 
general, gniued nothing. Their officers were the ] 
only party benefited, as uujivoididile frauds of every 
kind ruineil the companies Mioiirr or later, llioiti^ I 
our own East India comj>any may s**em to form | 
an exception, yet it is well known, tliat* more ! 
once, it has Ixen saved fmm Iraaietliate ruin 
extraordinary circumstances and support ^n^^.^^^— 
pnies have iieen represented as necessary for c»^M 
ing on commerce to advantage in foreign coiuitriH 
particularly in the F^st Imlies, The getie-ral f 
nuice of the customs and miuuiers of those \ 
disadvanLiges of tiK> great a competition, and, I 
tlie dangers attending intercourse with pntices 
nations of predatory habits, have been brought 
wani as arguments to prove that such a trade caii 
be carried oa by indivktunls. It was not 
tliat igutminc*** of liabits and customs, and t 
gers of hiterfedng witli each other^s market, 
other branch'^ of commerce, which nobi> 
thotigbt of managing by companies ; and 

hostility of the princes and tribes in sucJi coi 

g*»nerally excited by the cominuiies tJientselv^; ; 
the senant of a powerful citrporation bdiAvc»| i 
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pfpnrpftl, wiUi mcttv vuilence and fmiigfitiness than 
the sjnirle. defenceless nirrclmTit, who rannot count on 
ihe prutPLlion *i( an arrnetl powpr. That cciiinjani«*s 
nriMioL nfffSsfiry for carrying t*ri llie cnhinial tnnle 
is (jroved by tltt^ txaniple of tlie S|ianianls ond Portu- 
guese, whn kmnv of no sut'h institutions in tiseir 
rtourisJiing periitd^, liisteod of ctjiisidt^nnp[ Uie ctmi- 
|iiuiies as tJu" aiiiM' of theflourLsliiiij^sliiteof the En<t 
Indkn tmde, MP oii^ht rather to Ih' aiitotmlied that, 
out\vith,standiiig the fompnines, this comnieree has 
]in»sperptl so rinidi. TJie mpid success of the Dutch 
ijist India cunT|iany, in ]iiirtkular, was a spur to simi- 
lar iiistitiitioiis. wliicli were not nttendetl with eqyal 
Rwccess, Ht»sides liie comfjanieSi tluTe were otJier 
reslrictions i>n the eoloniaj imde. Every 5id>jei't, for 
instance, wns. forhidden to siui for Oie coh^nles m the 
service of a foreign powert or without tlie perurtsslnn 
of a company, which posse^seil tiiiennmo])oly of tJieir 
Inide, Ihv trade \n\s also usuuily coufined to n few 
ports, lo a certain nnnilier t»f vessels, nnd to rertiiin 
times. More lilieral principles Juive Iwen ndoptetl 
only in recent tiniev. Vhv exchi*iive privileges have 
l>eeu limited, and the imprivih-jjefl, as, fur itistance^ 
in this cotmiry, permitted to })ariake in the colo- 
nial tniih'. In general, ^ivater fi-eedoia has been 
idlowed to this trade. In the govenmient of tJie co- 
lonies, ilie same principle of ki^'pinjaf them in a state 
of dependence was mniiitiiined. "iheir trade arHJ 
government were always in tite closest connexion, 
tnousJi in different dej[>i'ees In UilTerent coJonies* 

Colimte^, in general, may lie divided, accoitling to 
tJieir imtnre, into fonr lar^e chisst^s, viz., agricul- 
tural^ miniufE^^ planting, and commercial coiouievi. In 
tile first, to which lirlonj^ chiefly the coUuiics in 
>^ortli Amen en, a^ricidture is the chief *>hjet;t. The 
Europeans who seltletl there Iwcfune landed proprie- 
tors, atid seldom returned to ilteir native country, iti 
the second and thinl !>eneralion, the more the ties of 
ijtiinity and other con u ex ions with tlie mother coun- 
try di^ippeiir. and the recolh-ctious of it vanish, llie 
I olonists form more ijiul nuae a dit»tiuct nation, and 
becomie more ami more estrauged from Uieir native 
country. Hence, as ex}^K'riente has shown, the pos- 
session of such colonics is insecui^ as soon au* the po- 
pniation increa.sesT and the iuhabitanLs come more 
into cotitact witJi each other> 1 he niiniu^ colonics* 
tlie chief ohiect of xthich is the actpiisitifui of pre- 
cions stones and nu'tnls, are nearly in the saiue con- 
dition ; as, tor instiuice, tlie ><4>ttlcmenLs of the 
Sj.»ajiiartls ;ind Portngiiese in Sontli .Amerii-n. They 
mi', froui Uieir luitnre, easily convertetl into n|*;ri- 
cuktu^l colonies, ami may fonn, though more sUnv- 
ly, distinct, independent nations ; as is the euw v\ ith 
the settlements in SouLli Airtericaalreatly iieferreil to. 
(St'r Son f/i American Rrvoiftihn.) It is entirely ilif- 
lerent witli tlie planting colonies, tlie oli'icct of which 
is the production of certain plants wliich genendly 
gruiw only in a hot climate, as, fir instance, the set 
tlements ill Ute West India islands. Here & luTtion 
is not easily formed, Europeans ni^ the pmprietors 
of the plantatituis • Ij ut ti lei r number is sniall ; liesides, 
they seltlom liecome (lomesticiited thert% hut. on ac- 
cooiil iif the nnhcaltliy climate, and tJie tiicoiive- 
nienres attending the manner of living then% either 
ml minister tlii^ir planlaLions by n stewartl, spending 
their ri^veinies abmad, or reumin in tlie rotiuiies only 
until tliey have collet ted a fortune, wjieii they re- 
turn to their juitive country* Ihe small number of 
planters (for the far greater |inrt of die po|>olation 
consists of negro slaves, who are ii^eil exckisively thr 
the cnllivalion of the plantation^) is the cmii^e tlmt 
e>»tiiblishments of tJiis kiiut are hast able to dis|>en-si» 
%vith tile protection and support of the iiKVttier coun- 
try. Slmilarlj sititaietl an^ tin- couiimn ial colonies, 
vhich art^ intended to dis{x>se of tb*- itniiii-id or artifi- 



cial prnchictions of the conntry. lliey grow* up irom 
single tnctories nnd commercial stiitions,, which, by 
fraitd and fr»rce, sncces>ively make thent-^elves the 
centres of con'^idereble territories* The possession 
of lauded pi-operiy in them is only a nu'iins lor the 
promotion of commerce. The Kurtjipejois, ui Cf doilies 
of this kitid, are the riders, but sehh>in landed pi^oprie* 
turs ; they are mostly soldiers, olbcers, and ineiTlinntJi* 
For this reasons* nation is not easily formed in thein, 
as the Eunipeans residing there merely wisli to make 
n fortune and return to ifkeir native country, t)n ac- 
count of the entire sepanition of the military forces 
ill the three priticipnl governmenls of lirlli^h Imlifl, 
the infliiem-e of the civil residents ovi^rthe (rooj»s sta 
tioneil in the states of the allies of the East India 
com|>any, tite mixttire of the myid troops with !bos«» 
of Uie c<»mi>tiuy, the great influence of the royal forties 
in Ceylon* and th** frequent chmiges of the gnrristins, 
ri nnlitai7 revohition is not inih li to l)e ft<ared rn 
Eritisli India* The hardest liiti' which the ti: habi- 
tants of commercial colonies can sikl]rr, is to fall into 
the liands of conniurcial companies whi<'h form, at 
the some time, stivereign political Ixiditis* The abuses 
and uiismanagemenLs of the coni-junnJes Imve obhgeii 
the governn^ents of the mother coontries to bring 
theiu more or less under their own tmnietllate siiper- 
iiitendence, and to limit them chi4'fiy to tiviile. '1 be 
goveriiiitents of agriciiltniid, mining, and plantittg co- 
lojiies are usnally of n diflVrent diameter* tn tbein, 
it is not merely conq II er*«d tril>es wbieb are to l>e i uled^ 
but principally Europeans tlieinsehes, who have 
scrttleil in tliem, loriuer inhabitants of the mother 
country, and therefore to W treatetl wtdi fiir f; renter 
iJelicncy. Tlie govermuent of the mother country 
hus itsiially taken care *if tlie attmitiisti'atiou of these 
cob lilies itself; anti, when* tliey have been managed 
by companies, tiie cokuiies have hatl, at least, vmie 
p[irt in the government : seveml of them Imve enjoy- 
Hi an almost republican constitution, Aftf*r the 
aUdition of the sbiveTrade, a fifth class of colonies wns 
formed nn the Afncaii coast — colonies for tlic civili- 
zation of freed slaves — nppniucJiing most nearly to 
the nature of iigiicultiiral colonies. 'I he most im- 
portant is at !5ierra Leone (r[. v.), nniler British mi- 
thority* It will In'come an importiint military and 
commercial jxist, as its ctiiinexion with the interior of 
Africa inn^ases, A similur colony, ml led Liiferia, 
wns fouiuled at ca|te Mesumdo^ on the cosist of 
(iiiini^a* in 1817, liy the p^niple of the f niletl states. 
(See Ltbei-inA Vvvy recently, it robuiy td' coloureil 
pepsi5us has been commenced in t iinadu. In Jniie, 
\Bt9, the aiitliorities of Cincini»iti ((Jhiti) oitlend 
tlie black ami nndatto persons to give security fur 
their giMni l>eliavionr, or to Icnvi* tJie j>bce. This 
«lescrii>tiou of persons in that town ciiuounie<l to alMmt 
*?000, many of whom decidt^l t*» Mttb' in * iuijuUT. 
'I hey pimhastHi l:?4,000 acres of laud ; and the co- 
lony is said h» contain, at tlie time we ine writing, 
1 1 Of) jicrsous. 

CObilMES, Mm.itarv, of Rt**si.u The Itns- 
sian military colonies diller much fnuii those of 
Alexander of Macedon and those of ihc fiiirient Ito- 
nmiis, and also from the Military l-nuiiiers nf the 
Austrian empire, ami the distribute*! troops of Swe- 
den. Russia lifls eiideavotired, hy the settlement 
nf entire riTinients in jMirtieiibr districts, under u 
|>eciil]ar mihuiry, civil, and police government, to 
nniie Uie cluinjcter i4' crown pesismtts and pai*l si>U 
fliers, whereby agnciiliure, po|inhuiofi, a, id civilixa- 
tion may l>i> advanced , aiul the staniiing army *if the 
eiapire increasi^ij without Inirdenlng tite revenue, 
(onnt Arfikt-sclnjc0'* who mse by merit from alow 
rank in the anny totlint of gciiend ofartiUcry, isthft 
aiitlior of I his sysicm. and for a time directed its 
execntifni. Wtwn the em|HTnr Alexander, at tlie 
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it -Hi '.t, */ •;.# ■«>i'ir "1**1 ' ■•;•' *.'*rtt, t\tr\r*-\ |y;;ifi* 
\iff \ U.I- ' ■'■/"' ;•' -f * 'l-'it^'tf'i ■Ji''tti\tity itruij, 
Ami^i « (i< j«M M/Iri <«1 liiffi l/i 'jiiJi-»i f lli^* iffdlii-ri 

««M II [it'»it y\.m ,Utn\\t§*t \»t i it* U\t*it»^- it I •tMiiu iniffi- 
1.1 r Iff IK M -. '«r >m«mI, iiii'l (i« f|« %i>-4- II cr'N* 'if l«iW4 lor 

III! |«iff4 MiMiMif of tlll« lli:lllMllOfl. '1 ll<- Mfiflur «':i4 
lliifi III IflfiiMK fl |«itieiiMl of tli«' f-rOWII, ftllil XUi: 

f fii-M |.iii-Miii II vil'lif ». ihhI Icilli wi'ii' Ut \H:u%nt\r. 
lif iiiiiiiilfnii («i Mil if iiMii iiii|iifori (if till' f'lilttvhi.ioii 
III Hit ml. Mini Mil- ■4r|iifli- fHiili* |Ki|iiiliil)ifiiortli«f ro- 
lnii'Ki •''HI III In iliillifl III iIm' ifitllhii-jr i-ii-niM-i, iiihI 
III ^i|ilii iiiii'itiri fill lif-tililiily. On iirrfMiiit of 
Mil -(III I 'liiii III Mil' MM|iii<-. Mif n'fniilii IiiiIiitIo 
ImImI hull iilKii In III liHiilljr M'lHiriilnl Iniiii Mii-ir 
liiiiiii'i I Mil y Jiiitii il llif'lr ii'ifiMiri'lN, iiimI, hI'iit Iwmi- 
Iv 11* i> r'tii • "I' "''ivlK' III! I lie 1'ioiiIUti III' 'I'lirkry, 
I'll iiii, I'litiiiiil, :<iiimiy.iiiHl Cliliin, I'lirKiH lliiil I.I117 
liMiJ Imiillli 'I Hiitl II I iiiiiili y. 1 1 lAiin lliiTi'lon* miisjij- 
I Ml! ilioiMilili* Mini Mil* wIiiiIp iiiilliiiiv l'<»n'<' ol' Mm 
Ihii-liiifi iiliiiiff Mii> I N Mini Iiii Im nl' rtiliiml, Ttirkry. 
mill Mm « Il Hill V III ( 'mih iiilln, nIiiiiiIiI In* (HilliMittl llllii 
iiiiliiiin iiiliiiili>'i, lir M lili II iMii mil jr Mir |H)|iutiilli>ii 
mill I iiliivMlliMi ill Mil* niiiiilry ■ilimilil In« |inimiilr«t, 
mill Mmi liimlllrii iil Mir miIiIIith In nrliuit srrvirr hi* 
|iMiUiliil Itii, lull iiUiiMii"iiil(lli*|iitlirinM*lv««<iiii llnirN 
III I .mill III Mm* iiliM of Mii'lr \\hr% mul rliil- 

llllll Mllil iMiMlllilMirll U\Miltl«>h||||>H,li||lMll«lm'«|llir«MIII 

uliiii liiiiiiil III Mti'li itMiiiiM -^iirli cnloiiir^ >KrM' Ai'nI 
I -imIiIIiIiiiI III Mm- H**^ *'***"'*'**< **' Ni«\(i^*ii|tiil ; flu* Mil- 
iltii • >\it«> |ili«ii>il III M'liiitu \(llnKv«. \^lui'h \xrir tlio 

|«iii|*iilt 1*1 Mil- tMi\Mi, ilir }>ni«mii^ wrn* urailiuilly 
mimimIiI Miiitri iniliMU\ i;oxniuiirnl , oMii*iM to \xtxir 
Mull liiiii nIiimI. immI it< vimxi* Mint U'<ini^. aiiil wrrt' 
hUii ilntlitl \\\ ii\i|iiiiM rxriM^r^. m* Miiit. lit raM> ol' 
|h(> iliviiih.N^vith omi \ri\i««'. 01 «h'kiii'N»o( thi'tjtuir- 
\\'\y\\ M«Uliit Mii> (Maviiiii txMilil umimli;U«*U tnkc Iuk 
i«lit« V ''i^Miv iIimm^Ii'I X Mi«' * ^^iiM'mu'iuv ol' Mii> |*i>» 
i»ii \Mi\- "^sM^ «iii«)M^-«M^I. nml in«' >KhoU' >>x4«m 
kMuliMW^ «U^« .o|i*l V^wMMUij* loMiix N\x(«'«v iho 
i«Mi«v •!:« Y\\^y\ i;x .Mi«l t.Mi«> X o( i\u h iiiUHKiM-t of 
Mn »tli«MNl \i -^r^^uv *»'*% ,^l . ilv o,»<rv ^M^■.x^^ix 
M\- iU» . 'IX ^t ilii * liN \ *^» »MMxi\ .-.mi iior,*«*\ lm:ii ^^^ 
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'l-iiy M a W.*Vjr %M 1 brw^. or ti^risr* V^^'i «!j 
ir,^;!!^!. Mi- piM^ h ti««fi fLwd by 'jt^ *A iz^ t^ 
*4-nr*^. 1 hi;<i liAfJ Krnwi, in 1^-1, iin»ir e^ab^iisli- 
tti jk kiifl of iriiijuuy cMtdiid, fts it wen-, a dJk- 
i;iry vnif., «-|jk.-ti «-zu«k from ibc Haluc u» the Blvrk 
miti, hUtuf! tUf. wf^Urni fmauttr of the f-mpirv, in the 
^ttMTMnfnts of Novf>gonjci, rbfnon, ClArfcov, ukl 
LkuVhrUunlAw, and ccNi^tiitc^ tiie profier ooonuy of 
lif-r itiirKliiifp anny. In tlds belt ot land, all the 
uaiUi rliilflrpn un born 9r»ldi^rb ; in tlieir a«Temc«nth 
yiiir, Uify am placfrd under the standards, coastautlj 
fliillMl ill lulliturj ezerrises, and remain aokiim till 
tlii'y firir hiity yrara of ace. As soldjen, ihey cea$e 
lo In* IxMirs. 'J'hey are divided into regiments, com- 
iMiriii'M, Kr., for wliose support a part of the cnnm- 
IiiikU U M't njiurt. From tlie pruduce of the lanl 
^niiiLiil tlif-ni, llie soldiers of tlie colony must sup- 
]Niri UiciiiM'ives and their horses, wliile not in active 
fiervir<* ; then thej receire pay. It is calculated, 
iluil Uie niinilier of these agricultural soldieri, whra 
the syslrm 1m fully carried into execution, will amount 
to :i.(XN).(KK), luilf of whom can be drafted for service. 
'I'lii* eoltMik^ already established, in 18;?4, containni 
nlMiia 4(X)/XX) umle inliabitiuits, including 40JX0 
niviilry. In July of Uie baiue year, the emperor 
vixiied in |H'rsoii miiny of tlie colonies, and publicly 
expn'SMHl his sutbfiiction witli tlivir comiition. M 
\U\h system is extended, the conscription and ircruc- 
ing hitherto pnH*ti$ed must gnulnalfy ikll into disobe. 
; 'I'lio enipin*. on its only assailable side, is tliu» in a 
; iMiitliuinl state of ilefeiict* ; this living nmi|«it also 
> «'«ini|teiisiites for the wnnt of fortresses^ nf vhirii 
; ilien> are none of nuK'h im|Hirtance in Ru>sb. Gwt- 
nil roiint .VniktMiiejeri'wus. till Uie death of Airs- 
nih)iT« the omiiiviihU'rin>ohief of all the millLJ? 
«vliinies of the empire. In Janiiarr. IS^4. ail ti* 
military cnntimists of the military or^jian ^>hi^jl«> 
\«hH'h n^iinie. wriiiiij;. and aritlocetv are ti-ucK: x 
the I aiK'a>iervin planl and the S4.iUUt r«* «:sset.fa£«(i- 
pUimxK mi<iv made suUv\iinaie to ii;« ixMCCJAJrr- 
111 **hu'f of the nulUarr <\\on;es. Of the cac:«.c<9, 
A i>vixxWT:iKe niuuUr yrariy enier the nulrurr *r- 
\fcY. -.11 iiv j-'.*Y i>f thi«!ie 01 the rv^irrr^s. wtac'lij* 
\^\\ x\r:^^,r\\ :o >ui*j'.T the r.iK:Spr» oc :>< i£?v5. 
•,*.iT*", >^*.,^eev Itie K^jrs :hca $acrv«^ lo ti« :-k>< 
\M-A;^i by ihr^ ou^..y.&c>. Aixi s*.-! cc_ a siLar- 
r\v.x-,4iV4'. is ;.V f^vcar scj^^ct w^ tLs- <ysral. 
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pri,' iukI wns fur a tiuie iiiidiT Uie diirclion <if ppiie- 
ral DIelutstli. Mr Lyiiil, in iSS)?^ vbitt-d thf ItiiSr^ 
siaii Military coluiiies, and jgave wi nrcuuiit uf tlieiu 
iji lii^ Travels Uu'uu^h Rusi^iiia (Luiidon, 18^ J). 

COLtlNllvS, Paupkk. The public iitlejitioii luis. 
of latij, IxTii diiTctetl to *jOine novel aiid! VC17 inler- 
«'sLiuff ^stttblialunpJiUs in llollntul, wJiicIi have ac- 
quiml (Jie niiiue of paujfer c&i&uieM. The object of 
tljt>e m!ititutiujiji is to n^move tho&e persons who are 
n liurden to society to the poorest waste lands, wherPnt 
iiiidt^r judicioiLs rt'^ulHtioiis, tliey may be eiiabletl to 
provide for iheirou n sulisist^iwe. The best a*rccjiint 
tlutt we lifiv e iieen of tliese estahlishnieiiLs Una b«H?ii 
piiblistied by Mr Jacob, the rep*jrter on tlie com 
Imde. A» the Huljject b m* intFresiiii^ jmd novel, a 
dftailed account, we Jiope, will 1m* npreeablc. <Jf 
tlii^ pauper colonies, the one which IVlr Jacob 
selects for iUttitration is tliai of Frederics OunI, 
The originator of this Hciieiue was general Van den 
Bosch* The gerieml» while In the bland of Java » 
lia<l fonued a cfjnneximi with a Chliit^^ nianderia, 
who»4* skill in fanuixig he liad admired, and who liad 
muter hiin a colony of emim^ant Chinese, On ]iLs 
retiim to Europe, he laid t)efore tlie king of the 
Netherhiuds a plan for a |iaup<^r estahiyinient, whicJi 
met wiUi the royal |iatrona^e. A public lueetms; 
wa^ held at the Hague in IHIB^and a '^society t^ 
beneficence'* forraed^ aJicl two committees organize*! 
for its management. The president xvbs princ^e Fre- 
deric, the second son of the kiu^. Havijif^i-eceived 
tJie saociion of the king, the society waji recouimend- 
eil to all llie locjil autlroritief*, aJid soon foimd itself 
in jKissessioii of .i"5,()Sf5, obtaineil irom more tliaii 
S;(},tXX) memWrs. Willi tlie-ie fui^ds the society pm-- 
chasetl ail estate on the east side of the Zuyiler Zee, 
mid not far from tiie U)wn of Steenwyk. This estate 
msi them £4^5;^ and contained from IV<KJ to 
J 300 acrt\s, about JdOO of which was mider a sort of 
culture, or covered witli liad wckhI, and the rest a 
mere heatli. They let the cidtivjite^l land^ uhout 
one-tenth of the whole j dee^»eueii tlie Aa (wliich 
rmis tliroudi tlie estate), so tlmt it is uaviffnble for 
hootSj and built store-houses, a school, axid dwellings 
iot about fifty-two families, uf from sijl to eight jter- 
soixs eacJi, Their operations were begmi in i^eptem- 
ber, 1818; by the lOtli of November tlie houses 
were ready ; and tlie rtjmnuines sent some poor fii- 
miili*'^. The toLal <-\|hi]m' ofeach funiily ^nis^ill^t), 
and this iiicUide^i ihe tnuiduig of eaeJi house; tlie 
fiutiitun* and iinphiiieiits ; tlie clotliing ; two cows, 
or one cow and ten sheep ; cultivation aiid tatHl, first 
year; advances in pnivifiion*; mlvances of other 
kimLi ; flax ami wool to be spun, and seven acres un- 
ctdtivated land. This sum alloweti aliout £25 for 
each Lndividiialj and they are expected to repay it to 
llie society in rent and lalwur^ lie&ides maintaining 
tliemselvea, in about sixteen years. Each allot- 
ment uf seven aci'es is laid out in a n*ctanfr|e, 
Iiaviiig" tlie hoiLse with one end towani the roati, 
and tlie otlier reiirhing fifty feet into the allotment. 
The dwelling iiceujiieji the piirt next tlie road ; then 
cimics tlie liam, ailer tluit the ftUills ftir tlie cattle, 
aikt liehiiid these tlie r:'i>ervou- for manure, in which 
i'vi'ry jjtirtiele of vegetable and aiiimul refuse is care- 
fid ly made up into coni[jObt, witli tlie heatli and moss 
lit' tJie land ; the prepunition of tliis compost being 
one of llie luo*^ esseiiiial of tlieir lalxiur^. 

Tlie colonists are subjecteti to a kind of military 
reguhition, all tlieir work being done by tlie pie<'e. 
'J hey assemble at six in tlie morning, in summer miil 
winter, and those who do not answer to tlieir names 
»t the rolU-all get no wages for theilay. When Uie 
JulMnir of the day is over, eacli receives a ticket stat- 
hi;; the amoiiut of wsg^ j and for tlmt he may pro- 
CiiW food from Ute store at fixed mte^. Those who 



are at fir^t unalile to support tlienii^eUes obtain credi 
for a short |M*rioii. The women spin, weavr, ami 
knit, at first fnmi piinjhased wool and flax, but a> 
soon U-s possible from the proilire of tlieir wnflotiks 
uikt fields. A day aiid a half's work every week 
is allowed for tlie support of the sick, the tHlirm,aiid 
those wluir are not fit for labour ; and for this, those 
who work are allowed one shilling per day in Guni- 
nier, and eight jjcnce in tl)e wijiter. Tlie whole of 
t!ie necefisurii's and appointments are regii arly iii_ 
spected with military care, and ^icli as Imve Wtrn 
wasteful are tiblige*! to make good what tliey liave - 
di'stroyed. It will lie l>onie in mind, that the whole 
stoc^k out of which each ffinuly of six or eight per 
sons is to Jimi suppon, mid, if they am, eflect so * e 
savings, is tlie stock of £l5(i, and tlie seven arre* of 
wasite land, which Ls of a ileM'ription not tlie most 
susceptible of cultivatioiii^ The carefyl pref.>anititifi 
of nmniire, the most remarkable feature in Chinese 
husbandry, is the grand restource ; and tlie rcsuli is 
most encoiimging, a^ an example of how mycli ikv 
gulariiy and perseveraitce nmy efiect wttli small 
means. 

As t!ie preparation cf manure is still very imper- 
fectly understoL»d, mid as nuiny fumilies throw away 
wliat constitutes, wiLli these iiilonies, the elements of 

Csperity, we give stmie details from Mr JacoVs 
k, tlie utility of which must compensate for tlieir 
hnriieliness. W hen tlio house and bam are Imilt, the 
stiil fomietl, by mixing *and ami clay to a consistence 
which make6 it siUiiciently retentive of moisture, the 
land nmniired, dug, and one crop sowed or plamed 
on it, tlien a family, consij^ting of from six to eight 
personalis fixe*l on at bu expense, as l)efore statinl, ol 
£ 160. To enable tliis houseiiold to subsist, to pay tlie 
rent, and to save soniething, it is necessary tJiat very 
assitlnoiis manuring l>e persevered in. The director?! 
tlierefore require, and^ by their enforcement of the 
pri'striljetl regulations, indeed, compel emJi ftimily tc 

f provide suHicient roLinure to dress the whole of the 
and every year, Fcjr tins purpi*M?, each hous4*hold 
must pmvide itself with 150 tons of manure yearly, 
or at tlie rate of more lliau 20 tons lo each acn*. 
When it is considered Oiat few of the best Eng- 
lish farmers can apply one-lmlf tliat tpiantity of ma- 
nure, it will not apjiear wonderfid tliat seven acres 
should Ijc nmde to proviiie for Uie i^ustenam e of tlie 
same numlter of |>ers4.ins and leave a surplus to fmy 
rent and to form a reserve of savings. <>n euch 
farm, the live stock of two f-owsj or one cow and ten 
slieeji, to which may be added pigs, would not nearly 
enable tlie cultivator to manure liis small |iortion of 
laiul once even in four or five years. It hence liecomes 
necessary to form musses of coLiipo!?t, the collecting 
the materials for which fonas the greater part of tht» 
employntent of the eolonkts. Iliese masses are 
creati^ almost wholly by m:iniml laliour, of that 
kintl which, but for sucli an aj^(>licatioii of it, would 
be wholly h*st to the commiuiity. As straw is, a1 
best, m the early period, not abundant, and as tliat 
fiom the com must , at first, l>e elilefly useti a& food 
for the cattle or fiir covering to the houses, other 
materials, which the heaths fimiish, are resorted to 
in ottler to make l^eds for tJie cattle. The heatli 
land is pared, but the ot^^nitiou is to cut with the 
spade a very tliiii slke of Uie eartli, ami nut to tlie 
bottom of tlie roots of tlie plants, that tliey may, as 
tliey SDi>n will do, shtKii again ; tlie parings are not 
only made tliin, but in narrow strips or nnall spots. 
Ihus Imt little soU is taken away, and tlie roots, 
though cut, are not all of tlieni destroyed ; tlie part* 
that arc left bare are pn:>tected frtim being too nmch 
dried op by the sun aial wind, and tlie seeds of the 
ripe headier are scatterinl over the sj-Bces leR bure 
near tliem,ard souu bring fmth tliL' bume plantii. lly 
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Uiis operatinii, tliprp is a constant Piicre55ion provj*lcHl 
•if heuUiy iiuiU'iiil. TJiis i»Jiriii|^ fm" tlie b«itli is a 
jitmt iipeKitioii pi'ifarmtMt by Ltit^ luni in a kind of 
iiiilitriry liins. 1 lu' SLH'icly pays t-iicU for tlie work 
h(» jjprforais, niid, when the aviT. jb:^ iiost is ascer- 
mined, the mhU nre s<^>ld U) llif sevtM-ni Jiuuselsoids iil 
Ihe ifanoe piicf. tiiul «re cnmcil U» tlif ir respcttivn 
filims in sninil oiK'-h^jrs*- cait'h.wliicli art kejit by llie 
society for thjiL and fiir similar purposes, to wliirli 
mere inn niLit iabiinreannot liosn ! wn t- fie iaOy applied. 
M^hen LIicm^ s<idis ari^ dritnl nm! e<*nveyed to the Imriis 
of the cfiioalsts^ tliey nre piled in n kind of stiak . jind 
portions of it are pnllnl ont, nnt eiit out, li* en>urt" 
iheir being Ijroken imosinall frngiii^-iits. H ith Uie.se 
ttie betiding of Ihe cows or i^heep, ns the rjise may 
be, k fonned. The use of bo^r-turf or peat, as one 
iit ttie mate Ha I M of com post,, ii* not a|iprovetl. It Im- 
pedes the proi-ess of fennenlfltkni. whicb is the most 
nnportiiiit part of tlie prejMirwtion of the heaps of 
nijjnitr»% AnotluT exprdient h therefore adojited, 
i»y [Hiring tlie seiond year% prass luriil, whether at 
cloif'pr, ray gTBss. or Born. I'hese ehwls, eoiitAiinn|n^ 
n propiiilicin of the roots of the phi i its wiiieJi have 
Jji-en before htine^teil from thera* and nmeh giinien 
monhl, become ws4*fuJ anxiliaries io I he heniliy inrf, 
a Ik I spline the nse of |]mt material, which, if solely 
tipjilied, woiihl requirt; aJmoi^t as much Ijiml to •vujv 
ply it as tJie ^Lriu itself. Fresh inaterlul h aitdnj to 
the liediimgf of iheenttle every morn in gf iind evening, 
mid remain*) muler them seven tlays,wJn^n the whole 
i^ wheeled to the dimghilb Fai'h inornlii^, Uiat 
which \'ws near the hinoer piirt of tJie t inv is thrown 
uiiivvartL nnd the iJ^irt lownnls its head takeji it^ 
plaee,and fn^sh heather, a t>out a ipiarter of ii fodder, 
or jiSO iH»unds, otided to the l>edtlin^ ; the siime h 
also iione every evening, llie slit ep and pig^ are 
only syj^plied with fresh hen titer once a-doy. It is 
rei^koiied tlmi t*ii slictp make an equal qnantitj of 
dung witJi one row. It must be obvious to every 
ontC tliat the chanijinjj and eonsetjaent taruing over 
thirteen times must nrake the mixLim* of llie animal 
and vecetable syljstaiices more equably rieh ; and 
tin' nnilorm treading of it noLst break it ialo j^mnll 
|iariicle5, and g^ive greater s< o[>e to lire fermeiitaLive 
putrehu'tion, liach we(k, the stnlis are elejiini;], 
iirnl tfie dung conveyed to the placeai>point<Hl at the 
Imck of thelbam. Ihis is of a round shape, from 
three io tour feet in deptlu 'f he Imtttmi and siiU s 
are walied with eidier clinkers or litrf, and mude 
watcr-tigllt, U Is commonly from twelve to fuiir- 
teen feet in diameter, anti sntlirieniiy rapatious tn 
eontiiiii the diuig made by the cntlh' in the roiir>e of 
fonr wcf'ks. 1 nr* mass is thus composiHj yf portions 
wliich have remuiin d from four weeks to one tlay, 
over which the ansbes tV<jm tlie houftehold and all 
tlie sweepingH of Llie premises are strewed. Ad- 
joining to the dimgf'heap is the re«iervoir, into 
whii'h the draiiiings of the stalls are conveyed. 
Kquiil care is taken Uiat every other materiid tor 
ronipost is preserve*!. In Seotlaml^ little attention 
is |>aid tolhe-^' mauers ; anti even in agricnltunil dis- 
tricts, many of theinost valnable ingretlienls for fer- 
tilijLittg the earth (srmi^t-suds, for instance) are con- 
^UiMtly tliniwn away. Thi*! ise^ispoyl, containing 
aluHit a hogshead is never nllowc^l to ran over, iiiwt 
If it has not raineil, i^ eTei7 other day ftlleil up with 
water, and ihen, with a scoop, tiiken up, and spiia- 
kletl over ll»e hcaji of dun^, 11ns heap coniain> 
fnttr weeks* dung, or Ihirty Jcjdder, or fifteen ton*i ; 
ami (he fnlministeririg fourteen such portions of rich 
fermenting matter umst vastly enhance the value of 
Ihe wholi' for tJie pnrjjoses of vegemtion. At iJie 
rnd of the fourtli week, tin* d«aj;-hole (calU'd, lucaU 
ly, the gtrtbttrk) is empLieii. autl it^ tiuaeuLs tlins 
■gKiii iurned vr^^T iliv uiu^i putriil inorb being, by 
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this means, bntughi up to tlie top: it is ftirmed into 
ii lieni> frcmi tliree to five feet hi^h, aiiil rarpfulj 
cove mi witli sfKis: by this covering the ferment 
live he^t is pnventiil from evn|)orating, and 
nJiiT-water is kept i\\m\ tlie mass, ijilo which, if 
|<enetrated it would < hetk ternienUUion. A\ heji 
lieai? has lain and ternuntwlduring oup, tM^o, or 
mouth.<i, it is carried to llie field wliich is to be 
oured witli it. 'i he i^Aering of sods is $epanktetl 
fnnu the heap, anil cnrrii^d to tile dung4iole, wlierv. 
it is laid at the botioni of tlie next montJily ar^cumi 
btion. autl imbibes witlt it an equal proporLioti 
getative power. 

Hie ibllowaig are tin* sums of produce and 
diture torea*h tiiniily tor one ycaif ; — 

ToUl proilui e« . £5t 

Y^%pvn*v*t induding; rent, . . 

Surpni* earh year* , £a 

The desire of irain, and the approbation of tiir stiprr- 
intendeiits, are, in g» uemU found to be suificieni e»- 
eoiirn^emeols both lo Industry and good CfindiiCt. 
When these are not enoujfh, Ibrfeilurc of pnvilegC9|^_ 
conlincment and hani labour are i*t"M>rteil tu. "^hetv^H 
are also badges of honour, meilal^ of coppt^r, stlvir^^l 
and g;okL I'lioiie who have tJae clipper medal may 
leave the colony on bundays without asktng^ ipave ; 
the silver is given to thi>>e who have niadr soiue 
savings, ami Ibey are alluwinl to go beyiind Uie co* 
lony in the in ten a Is of lalwmr on working ilays ; aiid 
when ihey are entitled to the gold loedal, by liaving 
.shown that they clear Jt!'22 a-year by dieir labour, 
they art* free-lennnts, and ru'leascil from all the i 
illations of tiie colony, Tliese pnvilej^i!* 
uowcver^ be suspendt^l for oft'enci'S, In tJie 
of seven years from its £ii>t establbhsiem, die < 
lony of Frcderv^s Oortl contained a popnlatk 
6778, including that of thane S^banie, wlik'h i 
der a more rigal control. Am<Hig tlie nuiubrr i 
!fl74 orphans and foitndliii|pi. Ihe tJoLid iiutnlte 
formuig all tlie colonies in I lolland was stated to ] 
Jticoh as 2r>,t¥M>, hut lie thinks it exaggemted ; tlien 
we^^ however, 8000 in XortJi HollutKi. Flvexy Mb 
Cention is paid to the edncatioii of tlie yomig. 

CtJLtJSSUS (Lat. J MoXcrf^t, Gr.), in sculpture J 
a sUitue of ejjonnous magnitude, wlieace the Gn»|| 
proverb juktrrxltf rt fii^XH. 1 he pnictice of ei* 
cuting statutes of colossal dtmenskms and pnj|K)« 
tions is of very high antiquity. Uie people of th 
h^ast, from tlie most ancient times, have Wen cch 
bratiNl for colossjil sculpture. The pagxxhu 
(/hina and of hidia,and ttie excavateil ciivrrti» oft 
Fast, abound with eoiotti of every deiioixiiiialii 
1 lie Asiatics* the Fgyptiuns, and, in piutictdiir, 
(Jreeks, have excelled in these morks* Ihnj 
bni ted colossus of 11 hfMles was reckoned 0119 i 
seven wouders of the world. 'l his statue. 1 
Mnratori reckoiis among the fables of untiqutly, 
raiscft, hy the Hhixlinus, in honour of ApoUo. "^Ihrfl 
are mmiy conlr»<lictory accounts in ancient 1 
concenmig this colussjd statue of Apollo ; 
following gathereil from several soMrces, is 
voiil of interest, ilunigh mixed np with much Aibld 
W ben Ilemelrius, king of Macwion, the son iif i 

{ronus, Iflkl siege tti the city of lUitMies, l>etiiu 
iho*lians would not n j^ounc e iheir aUin 
I'tolemy Stiier, iIk'V m *• re succoured by ill eir I 
jinii particularly by I'ttjlcmy, so ellectiudly, tliat 
W*tiegers were couij^^llcil to abandon their i^lrf^^ 
prisef The Uhmlians, in recosniition of tiirir re- 
gard for ihcM' services of their allies, and ofLhe pfo- 
tcrtion of tJieir tutelary deity » ApoUo^ residvcdttf 
erect a bnixiHi statue of the sun, of a pnjil^giabs 
shv. rhnrcs, the ihsciple of Ly>ippiis, was i 
*'i\ \\ith the jn**|nl. He lutd s*an«dT loilf j 
Uit* work, wilt n be fovtud tluil he kid txin'odt^ 1 
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Uie tnoiiFy he lift J riHrnivt^l for die wimlp, which 
i*vervt'Jn'luit'tl liiiii so eorapleteif with f^t^i and de- 
^m^, dial Jie limiged Jiimself. LaciU's^ hisj felhiw- 
LiJiuiiryuum, finished tli€^ work: in lite spiM-e of tlir^e 
t>Lym|)iati:] (twelve yeara), mid ^iLced the ^jiormoits 
&tMUj(9 on it^ pedestal. Plliiy ^bi^s nut iiieiitiun tlie 
tttLter artist, Imt gives all tJie Jn>m>i*f to Chunk's. 
Scarcely sixty yeurs bid eiaj^td Wfori.' tJii^ mon*ttfr 
of art was tlirown from its pkce by aii eiirllif|uukt', 
wJiiiiN broke it off at ilie \li\v^3 ; ai»d sc* it rpiuumed 
till llie coiiqiif^t of RUodr'i by tbp Airac4?ii-i. in A. D. 
liS4J^ whfn it Wiw lH<^tPii to pieces * tind sold tn 
a Jt'w mfrdumt, wiio Jciticifd uljovt 9fX>can4elii with 
its spoils, Striibo, Fliny, luid oUier ancient ayUiors, 
who livixt at Uit* time iJiEt Uie tMilcwim of Rhodes 
Is A&id to hiivt* lieeji in existeuue, tmd who could 
Jiave leurnf tl {torn conteiiif>urcirJe*$ the trutb or false- 
hood t»f the accounts of it, give its height at seventy 
cuhits, or a llulldr^^i English feet. Other antliors, 
wiio flourished since its destruction, report its height 
at eij^Jity cubiLs. Phny akt> relntes otlier parti- 
eiilar*, as that few per'^oiis euuld embmce its 
liiuuib, iiiid that iu fiii«;e^"H were b^ lung a^i ordi- 
nary stutuA*s^ whicfj, ciilciilated by the jirwportiou of 
a well jnade man, w&M inake its beiw^ht nearer to 
eighty tliau seventy cubits, Fertiaps the latter di- 
inensiuu may relate Lo its real altitude to the crown 
of its head, and ihe ^reati^r to it« altitude if erect. 
Itut we ore ncit awaiie Uiat any writer has g^iven this 
reaion for the ancient difference. Hie statue was 
placed across the entrance of the liarbour, with its 
feet on two ruckii ; and the llhodiiui ve^els could 
IJiiss under iUi legs. Some iintiqoaries Imve thought 
with gttsM justieet ttiat the Jtiie head of tlie sun, 
which ts sJjimped upon the Ithudian ineikis, is a re* 
presentation ofthatof tlie colossus. Of other coIi>s- 
^tl statues^ tiiose which were executed by Phidias suv 
fimiifig the must celebrated for beauty and elegance 
uf workiniuiship. They were his Ulyniptan Jupiter 
and his iMinenaof tlie Parthenon. The virj^In ^od- 
viess was reprej»enteil in a noble attitude, twenty-six 
cubits or thirty-nine feet in height, erect, clotbtKi in 
II tunic reaching to die feet. In her liauil she bran- 
il Lulled a spear, and at her feet lay her buckler and a 
di'iigon 01 admirable extH.'ytion« su{j posed to repre- 
sent Eridit]iouiu.s. On the middle ai^ her hehuet a 
sphyu3t was carved, and on encli <if its titles ii ;2:riLbn« 
t>ii tlie w^h were displityeti a Methisas liead and 
a figure of victory. 'A his col*>&sal work was not 
only grand and striking in itself, butcontaineii, on its 
various parts, curious spccunens of minute sculpture 
in baui rtiievif wbicli Phidias is said to Imve brouj^ht 
to per&Ciion. His Olyuipiari Jupiter was executed 
ttfter the ungrateful treatment he received kmiv tlie 
Atbenlaus, when he ulMnd<med the city of his birth, 
which he had rendered celebrated by his works, and 
took refuge Ui Elis, AnimutiMl nitber than subilued 
by tlie ingratitude of his ciiunti^men, Phidias labour- 
ed to surpass tlie greatest works with which lie liad 
udurued Athens. Witli tliis view he framed th** stu- 
lue of Jupiter Olyjnpius for tlie Eleaiis, miil succ eetlixl 
e^en in excelling his own Minerva in the Parthenon, 
llm colossal statue was sixty feet in height, and coiii- 
uleiely embodied tlie sublime picture which flomer 
has given of tlu' mythological monarch of the beaveni. 
White descri bin p^ the co/jij^jtr of ancient timcs^we slumld 
not forget the iiLi^ipiilicentantl extravai^nnt prop^KStl of 
Uinocrate^ to Alexander the Great, of fontuiig moimt 
Alhos into a colossus of tliat conqueror ] ntir a simi- 
lar proptHiaL Ui ramiem times, of sculpturing one of 
tiie Aljis, near the pass of tlie Simplon, into a resem- 
bbtiice of Napoleon. Among other celebrated mhsui 
of ancient times, historians rw^onl as eminently Ijeau- 
tiful, tlmt which was executed by Lysippus at Ta- 
renttun. It was 40 cubits or m leet in licigiit. Thi* 



difficulty of mrrying it away, more tJian lUDcIeratioii 
in the conqueror, alone prevented Fabius from re- 
moving it to Kome, with tiic statue of Hercules, be- 
loiiiiin^ to the same city, 

Col^tni were in use also hi Italy hefore the time 
when iJ*e Humans desjxii I eil their vampiisbetl enemies 
of Uiiir work-s of art* TJie Jupiter of Ije^jnlium in 
Sicdy was 7 cubits in height, and tlie Aijuilo of 
wood ibiflt was tRUisported fn.Jin Ktruria, and placed 
in the palace of Augustm, at Home, 5') feet. The 
siiine ♦^mperor alsij plac^txl a line bronze colossus of 
Apollo ill tJie temple of tliat gtwl, which be built 
nenr his own paLiic4', I'be earliest ctdossus rectirded 
to have been sculpturetl in Home was the statue of 
Jupiter Capitolinu^, whicli Spudua Cjirvilius placed 
in the cafjitol after his victory over the Sumnites; 
but cuiosifi SI Kin iiecame far firom s(mrce. Five are 
jMirticuUirly noticed ; niimely, two of Aixillo, two of 
Jupiter, and one of tlie ^^un. There has been dug 
up among the ruin>s of ancient Rome» a colossal sta- 
tue of the city of Rome, which was reckoiu^ among 
the tutelary divuiities of the empire. The superb 
^:o(otti^ on the Monte Cavallo, wilted by s*>me anti- 
quaries the Dioscuri^ are niagnifipceiit sj^>eciiiiens of 
(irec inn art; so are the Famese Hercules and the 
gigantic Flom of tlie Belvetlere. It u,*ed to be tlie 
coiiiuion opinion, tliat the col^xi xm Monte C»vallo 
tioth representcxl Alexander taminij Hucepbaluji- 
rhcy are now ginerally believed to re[)rev/nt the 
Dioif'uri, t'astor mid PuUux ; tlie statue which^ ac- 
cottliug to the inscription on tlie petlesiaU Ls tlie work 
4»f Phidias, l>i»iiig inieniled for Castor ; tlie other of 
inferior value, and, accorvling to tlie inscription^ llie 
prtxiuetion of Praxit*»les, rejireseiituig rotlux. The 
original design of tiiese statues is not known ; nor 
does it appear from history wiiat Iwl IVdxiteles, afU-»r 
an interval of abjiit 80 years, to execute a counter- 
part to the work of Phiilius, in case tiie ius<:.ription is 
to hi- cretlited. The eilitors of VVincklemann's works 
(vi, 5d part, p. 73, and v. p. 5ti0), on account of tlie 
elevated clmnicter of tlie first of these statues, think 
it reasonable to attribute it, as the inscription does, to 
Phiduis ; for in tlie individual pfirts there is no narrow, 
lalxnired trar*? p*Tceptible in the exe<-ution, no over- 
wiHiiitrht polish and eh^^iuice* Frfim various ine- 
qualities on tlie statue of tlie man — for instance, on the 
chin — they coi\jecture tJiat this work was not com- 
pleted by that great master, and henoe was not 
esteemed so higlily at ftrst as aflerwBnls, when the 
era of noble GrecUm sculpture hatl fnassed away, niid 
when the statue was proliably first set up. But. as 
Uie primitive design of tlie work retpiireJ a counter- 
part, tJiey conjectuf etl that the sculpture was coin mit- 
tetl to Praxi teles, tlie most perfect artist of tlmt pe^ 
riotl. On this hypotliesis, Uiey explain Uie marks of 
a later age in the M'cond statue , particularly the 
great «)exterity with which the master 1ms imitated 
the first, and finisheil every part without S4^ming to 
lie a mere copyist. The want of tlmt lofly spirit 
which distinguislies the earlier statue they oscrihe to 
the constniint of the artist in forming a counter|i»rt 
to a previous work, and to tlie circumstance tlmt 
PrexiteleSf belonging to an age wh;cb was fond of the 
gejitle and soil, entered the lists with tlie gient of ao 
earlier jierifj<i in tJie arts (Winckelmann's Works, vL 
*id part» p. 155), CanovH hua attempted to prove, 
fnuu the nature of the groups, that in both, tlie hero 
and horse were m* pLiceii tJiat the two could be seen 
at once ; ami perhaps it was so originally ; but the 
horse is now exactly opposite to the spectator, and 
rJie whole is lest Agreeaoly grouped. 

Home possesses aereral oUier coltftti, of admirable 
wnrkmanship. as the colossal statue of Alexander 
the tireat. in tlie Cohmua palace ; the rare colossus 
of Antoninus, in tlie I'akwi Vitellesclu ; the cele- 
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hmUnl s\MiUw of Urr Nile ; tlir four 8Uilu<*S tliat siir- 
roiukl the s^tlv^iidid fuuiiUiin mul ulxdisk of tJw Piiizza 
Navdiiii, the admired work of H^iminh Tbey are 
jicr^oiiifiiiitiuji!* uf four of the priiMiipai rivers in tlie 
wurUl ; niimely, U\e tiaiti^es, wfildi was sculptured, 
by Fran, llarultn ; die Si\v, liy Antonio Fanrelli j 
tlie Danulje, by Claude Franc; bihI die llio de In 
riativ* hj Antonio Haiif^. Odier colossal statues of 
leas corb4H]uen€e lu^^ al^o foiinri amonjBr tbe beautiful 
WorkH of art in tlib «'iLy. The pride and umbitioti of 
Ibe Ronuiii emiWiTors led tbi^iii to encourage sciilp- 
hireti rej>rtsi'nlAtio4is of tliejr pciTMins* Ntru was tlie 
fu-si wbo V4*utui'€Mi on a coli>S4iiJs of biiiLself by Zeiiodo- 
rus; but, lifter lus defitti, it v*us deiiiait4?cl lo Apcillo 
or tlie sun. Coijuumlus afLen\ards took tafftlie bead, 
iiuij replaced it witli a poni-ait of himself. Douiiiiaji, 
at'tuBU'd by a similar ambition^ prepartni a eolosi^us 
uf JiiaiJseLf IL«» tlie deity of die him. 

Among njore modem work.s of dus nature is tlie 
I'uoniiotis colossus of San Carlo Horromeo, at 
Arona^ in tlie Mildnese territory. It is of bnjiiii^tiO 
feet in beigJit, and luis a stairi-ase^ in iLs interior, for 
the puqjosie of octusional rei«iirs and restorations* 
The bronie coiosstis, copieil from one of the Monte 
Cavallo statutes, in Hyde piiik^ Loudon, iuid a few 
but little larger tlmn life, of die siize that may be 
termed /ieroic radier than celussat, ^vveh as decorate 
some public building and commemorative cobmui^, 
'AS thoi»e on St I'aurs c^ died ml ; loni Iliirs coliunu 
\n Sbrewsbtiry ; die Britaunia, on the Nelson co- 
lutun,, at ^armoutli ; the duke of Uedfonlf in Kus^-l 
Si|uare; Cliorles Fox, iu BlooiusburyMiwire^ &c., are 
lipflrly all diat Britajn can Wis.t of in tit is noble 
«(yle of art. The four colossal stutties at Taris, which 
urt* in front of die fuj^nde of die palace of the enrps 
icgUiuit/f lire in good Uiste, and show great Ijoldness 
tiivd freedom in the execution. 1 bey represent tlu' 
four greatest legislatorH of France— iSiilly^ Colliert, 
L'llopitid, iiud U'Aguesseau- 1 hey are in tbetr pro- 
|>er costume, nm\ s4^atcd. Ciiiiova's Perseus is also 
ijiucb larger duiu life, and a very fine work. It be- 
lungs ratlier to die heroic Uiau die cotosMiL 

COLOUR ■ n profierty of Hglit^ the knowledge 
of which can be obtidned fii»m no description ^ but is 
acquired by menus of die organ of sight. To investi- 
gitte die propertti^sof light.so far as colour is concern- 
e4l Jet us institute the fi^lowing simple experinient : — 
Let a beam of licrht from the sun, be admilteil 
tbrough a bole of the window-shut of a *hirk clmmljer. 
At II little distance l>ebiiid this bole let diere be 
pljit i-tJ a triangalar glass prism iu such a \^'ay as to 
native die bt^am of light, iiiid transmit it to a white 
wall ofiposite the wiudow-ssliut. This arnoigement 
Ix ing nuKU\ it will \w fotiiul that the lieam of light, 
after passing through die hole, reuinin^ white, bjilI 
proceeds in a straiglit line mi til it enters die prism, 
on pa^ni[f !hrm]r;;h which, however, it inunetliatciy 
liegiiK (<• h |ij " , and will form ii^jcm the wall im 
oVilong iu»;<ti*' 'it rvrn dilleivnt coloui*s ; red, orange^ 
yeltiiw, grw-n, blue, indigo, and violet. These 
colours are pi-ei'isi'ly the same as those s€'en in the 
rtdrdxiw (tj. v.), and an* cjillitl pd'^ni^tic or primary 
colours* Thus we see th«t the xvliite light bus been 
deci>mjK>seij into seven dillerent colours, Ijy means 
of die glas?n prbfm, but if we place a screen, liaviiig 
a hole in it, liebuni the prism, so as lo inti^n'cpt all 
die light excepting that of one *olour (sny indigo)^ it 
will !»e fouwd diat a prism phiced behiuii die s<Teen 
will liave no eHti't in decomposing tliis light ; so UiaL 
die iiwligo, in juissing thn)ii;*h die second prism, will 
remain itiK'hangcd, aikt die same with all tiie others, 
which le<l Newton to deiKmiiniUe the si»ven colours 
oIhjvc meJitioiKii, siinplc *ir homogeneous colours. 
TlMit diese si*ven primary colours, when amibiue*! 
U/gi'dier in pr<*|KT proiMjiiiuus, coiii^tiLutc whiU'^ 



tntij be sltown byaveir simple exp^intal. IH 
the seven c4ilour$ Im iiaiiiledoii Uie mce uf acimitar 
piece of piisteU»anl, tm near tlieir proper tinU s&| 
sihle, and in tlie orJer and proportion i 
die diagram p, 331, where iJie 4^ifcle ' 
into d6(> degrees^ die following spaoes I 
die respective colours, bearing the i 
tious OS in the pn^mattc spectnim, and nuiiboir| 
violet 80, indiFo 40, blue CO, ^reeo GO, yell 
orange 27, reii 45. If tliis pamied ciit^e lie^ 
to whirl rapidly round its centre, no »nele -( 
will huve jiutlicient time to make a strong i — 
on the eye Ijefore all the otliers l»'re 
succ^essioa, tlie rays c!omin<r frcim tiie sevciml I 
1>emg in a manner mingled toeiether, and tJbe iu» 
si on of the spectator i\Hl be Uiat tJie circle ii mtt. 
The siime diing may be proved by mixings in dli# pit- 
portion, seven |x»wder5»of liie proper coloiim, thf et» 
pound powder being w^liite. Various theorifA hmt 
been idvanced to account for the ph m / a me m ^i 
colour^ which tlie reader will find disctMHl wig 
oar articles Light fuid Optica. A simple audi 
tory ttieory may be deduced fit>m the &cts i 
durmg the cotirse of a ^series of expeitnmlt tm 
ductctl akuit the close of the last cemiurr by Ltd 
Brougliam. From die ex{>eriniejit» above aUodfdii 
it is infcrnd tbat the particles whlcii oonfose vlli 
light vaij in magnitude, tl»e particles it Iktwd 
lieJng to those of tJie violet, in tb** nm^miffiBiif 
lalTd to \25:i; thoic two colours l> jt«» 

of die prismadc spetlrum. The piii jI Ifcp 

odier coloiu:«jp are les^ dian tJie red« <iiiaiuy<iDf 
diey approa*4i die violet, the particles of wliid» •» 
least* We may now see tlie cause of tl»r ftm 
separaliog a 1)eam of wliite li^ht into sevoi dmet0 
colours, since it must have more power t& iliaiif 
the course of die smaller particles than the )b^^ 
niore dense ; and, accordingly, we find the n<j op 
least bent out of their original diret^ioa, ani tk 
violet most, die intermediate colours biiK Sllv 
or less bent fnim llicir primary cour^« aoju fl h tii 
tliey approach die red i»r violet. The eUHttfv 
dijS'eren<-es of colours in bodies may «^1im bt IS^ 
accounted for on the aime principle., TheptfcKi 
some liodies are of such a nature, that tb^fii' 
rt*flect ail die rays of liglit wlikh tliey rec«9%i»flr* 
die proportions in which they exl^ in tbt «hf 
beams, in which cas*^ tliese bodies will appear vtMt; 
when^ on the odier Imnd, they reflect uuor nf tk \ 
rays tliey appear blac-k. A remarLable pfoof of (N 
was given some years ago in tlie examtOStkn of > 
specimen of crystal of quaru, about ?| behn *» 
dkimeter, belonging to the cabinet of tlie didbrvt^ i 
(iordon. This crystal being broken in twii, ^ ( 
fiices of the fractiu-e appeared perfectly blw*, p^ i 
senting an appearance like black velveL On '» 
amijiation, diis singular phenomenon wa* ibm^ " 
arise from die siiialTne<^«; of the dijitiipter ttf tli«il»^ 
not exceeding one-ddni of the niilliooth prl of * 
inch, in coimnpience of which tliey were inca^ I 
of reflecting die smallest pfui.icles of the ftp ^ I 
light. Betwetui white aiul black, fniRMi^ I 
species of colours may arise from Uie' ^ittftnotfC I 
die mn^itnde ainl armngeinent of the Ofti i^ I 
TKires ot die Inidies wliic^h eiiht^r reflect or I 
light. The jieculijirity of the fibrous anwuMM^^ I 
die siirfiice of motlier of pearl, causes it to fStftl^ I 
of dirterent colours very ag^eable to the #yis 1*1 
cumsUincp ot which art lias rec^itly Ukea 
tage in pnidueing similar appearances, bt i 
small grooves very near to each otJier aef«l^| 
siirfiice of polished glassi or metal. That i li**| 
the cheiiiiail com ^h^si lion, but the accteaisl^l 
mngement of die surface of tlie mothrroCl 
proiluces Uicm; coloun*, may be pimred tiffli 
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Simple exp^rtiuent. Vhme a small qiitmtUy of strung 
Mil II Lion ot fTii!ii A milk iM^twt^-n two plates of iih>* 
iL^'r of pi^arl, wliidi, whcji liani, must \w >>eparuti'd 
li MJii the pjiitps ; it u ill ilien hi' Ibuntl to wxJiiliit, iMtliPT 
by redectiun or rrfmctiuiii, all tiie liiie ouloun of Uie 
ri-nl slielL 'i he blue coloui of the sky is t# be ac- 
eimnled (av tm the principle tliiit the iiir rei5ecLs tlie 
blue part of the r*iys (inly ^ and the diversifietl nj>- 
jitamiices uf die elotids umlertUfferfiit firciuiistances 
firijie fmiu ililferfiices in tlieir density or posilitin. 
1 he knmenst' (|imnlity of vapour between a spectator 
on the eartlij uii^ the ^nn, pre^entjs on o]l]«truclion iu 
tiie eo*y ptLssa^** of light, m> that only die niort; 
dense rays eaii reiich Uie eye, the weaker rays or 
light of smaller parueles bein^ retanled ; hence tJie 
morning and eveningr skies present those lieautilul 
Siiseiuhlagess of yelJow, orange^ and red clouds. So 
it is in looking along a ^street at night ; the lati;ps 
ciiange dieir rcdour ns Uiey recede from us, beeomuig 
more and more inclined to red, acconhng to llieir 
thstances ; and divers linve always reinarked tlie red 
appearance of objects niider water. 

In Llie morning and evening, when tlie sun Is near 
the liorizon, tJie rays have to remove a great (pianitity 
nf (lease %apotir before tiiey wtwh Uie eye ; and 
the less poiitlcrable rays will W oljstmt ted, tlie 
more pondenible or rt^i rays Ijehig llie only ones 
which reiicJi ilie spectntor ; hence the re*l appear- 
ance of the sun In tiie morning witl evening. 

Although opticiaus, ui considerinor the subject of 
colours, ustmlly regard tlie seven tn the prLsmatit: 
spectrum mn simple and distinct frtini each other, yet, 
fin a chi^e exuniiuiiiian of the image fonneii by tlie 
priMu, it will W found tliat the colours jjass uito 
each odier by degrees, and that tlierefore Uiere bi a 

fireat diversity of hue even in the ni«u e iiJiuallT ul- 
otted io one colour* Some liold that iUtre are only 
tiiree priiiiiiry colours ; retl, blue, nnd yellow, be- 
cause all the odiens can lie compouuded of tlie?**'. 
Ibis view of the subject is reiaiereil highly prolnible, 
by the fact tliat tlie colours, said to be rompoumi, h e. 
orange, green, indigo, and violet, are intenuediate lie- 
tween tlie primary, red» yellow, and blue, a^exliibited 
ill tlie prismatic sjM*ctmra, "llie shade luwl tint of tlie 
com jioand colours may bt» greatly vnrietl by mixing Uie 
¥iiinple (^oloiurs whicii form tliein in ditTerent propter- 
tiom;. 'HiiLs green, which is a compound of blue and 
veilow, may Ije made of very vorbus tints, by mixing 
these colours in different proportions, and still the 
resulting colour will lie calleil green ; but the shatie 
of eitlier yellow or blue can only he altertni by add- 
in« white ; for should any otiier colour be uddHl to 
the yellow or !»hie, tlie comoouiKl can nti h>n|?er 
receive the name of yellow or blue. Much practice 
tis necessary to enable us to dL^jtingiiLsh sMgbt diier- 
ences in the shades ajid tints of colours, and some 
eyes are totally incapacitated for tills, esi>ecially 
where pafticnlar colours &rv com^erneth Many in- 
Blaiices might he brought forward of this nature ; 
we need only mention Du^alrl Slc^ nrt, ] Jalton, and 
Trooghtcm, wdio could not distii];;iiisb ccrUiin colours 
frma crthers. But in nil cases whert* this defiM't exists, 
it luis Ijeen found that tlie jiers*>ns are uisensible to 
red light and all tiie comiKnmd colours into which 
It enters. 

A very simple experiment of M, Biiffon^s has 
opeiw'd a ne^v lield in the science of colours, which 
hiis lieen productive of results of great utility ni a 
pnicttcfll point uf view. Htillon irnving phicetl a reil 
wafer on a sheet fif wliite mper, and hxeil his eye on 
ir. sicftdily for a few secon»l5, then liaving Imikeil to 
jjiiither part of tlie paper, he saw a green spectrum 
of iJie same siie as the wafer* By using wafers of 
(iiilen nt colours, ditfcrentlf oolauml i*pectra were 
I rod need, a:* follows :— 



Cfiimtr of the flft/er, Cohur 9/ tkt Spt-ctrmn. 

Buck, . . . WHite. 



Jtfd, . 
Yellow^ 
Jtluf, . 



UlBck. 
Riiii»h grexn. 
Hlue. 

V^ioltiC, with m link r«;U. 
Oraoge rci)< 
Orange ^cllour^ 
Bluish RTrtrit. 



Ihese Hpectni are called accidental or contrasting 
colours; tliey are rendered still mope dbiiiict, if tlie 
wafer^i be viewed uj^ion a bhick groiuHl. anil the eye 
tnuisferri^i fnjm tliat to a white groiiad. I'lie acci- 
dental colours may all be tlimid in another way. 
Take the circle alluded to liefore, having die prisuuilic 
colours p&iuteil on its siirlace^ in the projiortion as 
marked in tiie figure below. If tliis curie be whirled 
round its centre, it will, asobser\i'd iilxne, appear 
as a white disc. But suppose any one i>f iJie colours 
taken out, or painied black, then will the circle, 
when whirled round, exhilut luiother colour, which 
jJuill be the incidental of timt wliicii liaiv been black- 
enetl or omittinl. TliiL^i, if tlie red he left out, the 
disr, when whirled, Mill sipjH'ar green, und by leav- 
ing out the other colours in suct'essioii tlieir resi>ec- 
tive aixidentals may be shown. The act!idenLal 
coUhu* of any of the colours in tlic cii-cle may l>e 
easily fouiuL Thus, 




If we omit violet, w^islnng to find lis accidental 
colour, tlien the n-maining arch will In* A K B» 
whose centre of gravity is the [►oint m m, the greitj 
arch, but not in die cet»tre of ttwit arch, 1 etng some- 
what towanls the yellow ; tlierefort« the con trusting 
colour of violet will l)e green, mixe«E with a little 
yellow. Hence, by dmwing a liiamcter through tJie 
(Tntre of the omitted nrch, tlie oilier extr* uiily ot 
this diameter will l>c in the centre of the amdental 
colour, ami m of the rest. 1 he explanation of tl»e 
phenomena of uccidentalcolourslsa! once simple and 
siitisfectory. Ulien tlie eye Is dir<H'tt>d for some 
tiiae, to a reil spot for instjince, die retina Ijecoraes 
siptmgly excited by tlie red rays, and its sensibility 
to weaker impn'ssions of rays of that colour must, 
tiierefore, be for a time destroyed; just as the 
palate, when accustomHi 1^ a particular taste, ceases 
to feel its impression when weak* Now white is a 
com|Mjund ot ail the colonr*, and, tiierefore, when 
tlie eye \s turned from tiie red wafer tu the white 
gniund, it H ill necessarily iMX'ome insensible to tlie 
red rays which enter into the combination of the 
white; the eye, thircfore, re<'eives an impression 
of all tlie others cfuiibined, which, we liave seen, 
must he green, the accidental colour of the red, It 
desenes lo be noticci!, diat none of the lliree simple 
colours, liefore alluded m, ever nppear as tlie acci- 
dental of a compound, but each ojntrastuig colour 
of a simple one is coni[Kiunded of the other two ; 
Uiiis, the acriijeiital colour of rtxl, 1. c. green, is a 
conn»oiuKl of blue and yellow. 
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Many other curious fiicts might be noticed con- 
nected with accidental colours, but tliey may be here 
omitted, as of minor importance ; and we proceed to 
show the practical application of what has already 
l)een laid down. Whenever colours are employed, 
and great distinctness required as in tlie dial-plates 
of watches, or books printed on small type, the 
colour of the ground should be the accidental of that 
of the character, as in tliis case the unavoidable motion 
of the eye will not he accompanied witli images of 
the accidental colours of the letters floating on tlie 
ground, black letters are tlierefore best upon a white 
pound ; the one being the accidental of the otlier ; 
but if the book were printed with red ink, indistinct- 
ness would follow, siiice green spectra would neces- 
sarily be seen floating on uie pages. The same prin- 
ciple ought to be taken advantage of by pu inters and 
ilie drawers of patterns ; for tliere must always be, 
either in a picture or design, some princi|jal object to 
which all the others ought to be subservient; the 
colour of this object must, therefore, in a great mea- 
sure regulate tJie tints of the rest of tlie picture, 
wiiich ought to partake more or less of the accidental. 
'I'he contrast of the colours must not, however, be 
carried to too great a length, otherwise the mellow- 
ness of the piece will be destroyed, and the over- 
distinctness of the colouring will form a gaudy, rather 
than an agreeable picture. This the judicious artist 
efli'cts by the introduction of a class of colours called 
harmonics or harmonizing colours. The liannonizing 
colour of any original may easily be found, for it is 
always that next to the original, and between it and . 
ttie accidental, in the order of tlie spectrum ; hence, 
yellow will form tlie harmonizing colour to white, 
orange to yellow, red to orange, violet to red, blue 
to violet, &c. 

To show the application of wliat lias been said, we 
may remark, that in a composition of white objects 
the pure colour will appear on the principal light 
only, and black will be the contrasting colour, which, 
however, may be too strong for the nature of the 
subject, and may, therefore, be diluted into a ^y. 
In order to lead the eye agreeably from the white to 
its contrasting colour, tlie liannonizing tint, yellow, 
will be introduced, which, in proportion to its dis- 
tance from the principal light, will harmonize into 
the shade, by gradually losing its brightness, and 
iniogling with we contrasting ground. ~ An isolated 
spot, particularly if bright, is narsh and disagreeable, 
aind any object introduced must be tempered in 
position and colour, so as to harmonize wiUi and in- 
crease the eflect of the principal. Every principal 
colour in a picture, will have its harmonizing colour 
next it, and the contrasting one farther from it, the 
intermediate space being occupied by tints neutraliz- 
ed by these together, tlie intensity of the harmonizing 
and contrasting colours diminishing towards each 
other. The principal masses of light should be oc- 
cupied of course, oy tlie light colour as nearly as 
possible in the order of their power of illumination ; 
thus the yellow should follow white, orange yellow, 
red orange, &c., and tliese again should be counter- 
balanced by the deeper colours in the shades arrang- 
ed aocording to tlieir office as contrasting colours, so 
as to produce harmony and consistency in the whole. 
The sky and back ground will be found powerful 
auxiliaries in producing harmony in a picture. Thus 
a grey cloud may be opposed to a white object, and 
by gradually resolving itself into blue becomes a 
contrast to the yellow. In deep colours or broken 
tints, as brown, dull green, blue grey, &c., harmony 
may be less sjiaringly used. Thus much we have 
said on the practice of colouring to illustrate tlie ap- 
plication of tlie tlieory xve liave endeavoured to lay 



down, which will be found consistent with the 
tice of the best masters. Although the laws of^ har- 
monious colouring have not as yet been fully treated 
of in detail by any writer ; yet they are fouoded in 
the unchangeable laws of nature, and have been 
floating in Uie minds of the leading artists of all ages 
particularly those of the Venetian school, who have 
excelled all others in the beauty of their colouring. 
The silk dresses of France and Britain, exliibit some 
beautiful illustrations of the application of these prin- 
ciples, which have been known and acted upon by de- 
signers of patterns for many years, as may be seen by 
reference to an excellent article on design, in Mur- 
phy's Art of Weaving. The judicious decoration and 
painting of apartments, as likewise Uie selection 
and arrangement of coloured articles of dress, can 
only be well performed by following the laws of har- 
monious colouring. (See Hay on Harmonious Colour- 
ing adapted to House Painting, Edhi. ISli^S.) 

Colours of Piants, We find in Plants eicht funda- 
mental colours, which are called pure ana unmixed 
colours — white, grey, black, blue, green, red, and 
brown. Each of tliese exhibits seven varieties, which, 
in respect to their gradations, are entirely equal and 
alike. Thus, for example, of white, there are pure 
or snow-white ; whitish or dirty white ; milk or blu- 
ish white ; amianthus or greyish white ; ivory or yel- 
lowish while ; parzeUan or reddish white ; and chalk 
or brownish white. The blue crocus often changes 
to yellow; tlie blue violet to white; the blue co- 
lumbine to red ; the red tulip to a yellow, and tlie 
yellow to a wtiite, &c. The same thing may be ob- 
served in fruits. Linnaeus has inferred tlie proper- 
ties, and especially the taste of plants, from tlieir co- 
lour. Yellow is generally bitter, red sour, green 
denotes a rough alkaline taste, paleness a flat taste, 
whiteness a sweet, and black a disagreeable taste, 
and also a poisonous, destructive property. Colours, 
in the vegetable as well as in the animal world, ap- 
pear to l^ in truth a secret of nature. How, for in- 
stance, bright yellow and deep red or green are made 
to appear side by side upon a leaf, separated by the 
finest lines only, and yet not produced by any variety 
of properties whidi is perceptible to any of our senses, 
is a mystery to us. Moreover, nature, ui some cases, 
appears to distribute colours, with the greatest regu- 
larity, while, in otiier instances, she sports in the 
most lawless irregularity. 

COLOURING ; one of the essential parts of paint- 
ing (q. v.), viz. that part which relates to colours. 
Besides a knowledge of the art of preparing and mix- 
ing colours, and the whole mechanical process, from 
the beginning to the finishing of a picture, which in 
tlie various kinds of painting, varies according to the 
materials of each, colouring comprehends the know- 
ledge of the laws of light and colours, and all the 
rules deducible from the observation of their effects 
in nature, for the use of the artist. This subject has 
been treated by Leonardo da Vinci, in his work on 
pauiting ; Lomazzo and Gerard Lairesse, in books on 
the same sutyect ; Mengs in his Praktischer Unter 
richi ; Goethe, in his FarbenieAre, &c. The skill of 
tlie painter presupposes a natural ability, founded on 
superior sensibility, viz. the ability to image forth, 
and, in the imitation, to express with characteristic 
truth, tlie peculiar substance and colour of any object 
un der tlie influences of the light and air. To make 
this imitation successful, an accurate attention to 
the local tones and tints is requisite. By locai tonet 
we understand the natural colour of an olyect as it 
appears on the spot where it stands, or from the spot 
where the spectator is supposed to be stationed. In 
works of art, tlie natural colour of an object appears 
always as a local tone, because every object must be 
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reganl^ frrmi tiiily one |}n!iit uf view ; confonnalily 
to wliicli Uie iiatiiml colour is luoilifiwi iiPconling; Li> 
Uie su|jpo«ietJ ili^jlajifi-. By tints wr iind^^rsliitnl, in 
a mort' rvslri<*lfd st^iisp, tlie graclatiinni of tJie iJear 
and ob^icuro^ wJlicIi liglits nnil shadows pruduft:' mi 
the rolom>>fl siirfucp. {"^ec Chinrtj »frurfi.) In ntj 
object of iirttlo tliese mi>t 11 lien lions on^i sluules exbt 
in j^^aLcr dpljcat-y nnd diversity tJuin in tlie naki^J 
huiDHii hridy, wliifli is, ctinst^quently, tli*^ mtwL tlifli- 
tnlt siilijpfl for a paintw. Colonring, in as ftir as, it 
is 4m itwitntitJii of Lite colour Diwi rlinrarter of fl«'sii 
(line niiknd iMidy), lh called cartiatioH {^. v,). If, in 
addition lo llie arTunile coincidi-ncc f*f the nutoml 
foloiu's, loml tunes and tiuts of a ]Jointin^, with its 
orig^naU the anisi bits iJip expn^sion of thp pcH'ullmr 
chiimcter of Uie sul^tanee of which the ol^ect am- 
lists, the rolonrin^^ in eahetl tntf. But to truth 
should l*e joined beauty, whicli is airaineil by die 
hamioniou> itniou of all the tones of d^e painting into 
one leml^Rj^ tone, 'the colouring must eonfonn torukl 
proninte tiie ohject of the painting, as a work of iirt, 
aiMl, by the hnrniony of the colonr!^ and lighLs, m 
wed a»> by tiie tnitli of the local colours, ancl ot tlie 
individual parts, of the subject, constitute one beau- 
tiful whole. In the chdce of lit*hts and tlie dislribn- 
tion of colours, the artist should aim, not only at 
cleaniess of rt^presentationj but, at the same time, at 
the prtxlnction of a pleasiug hamionyp which should 
aid tlu' f;ciiend impression of the piece. Coo* 
scqncntlyj /ctriiing and chiaro sctiro are mmpre- 
heiided in tlie idea of con-ect, beautiful colouring^. 
We often S4^ picturpfi, in wliich tlie colonic are trtie 
to till lure, but which liave little merit as works of 
art, iMMi-au^ip they lire deficient in that luimionious 
union of excellences which is t^i>senLlal to a beautiful 
pfiintii}^, 

COLQl'llOUN* P.\THf€K ; a metropolitan maps- 
irate, noted as a writer on statistics and ciimiiial ju- 
Hsp rude ace. He was bom at Dmiljorton, m Scot- 
land, in i7J;j, and, early in life, went to America to 
enffagi^ in conutieree. In 17(itl» he returned home, 
and settled as a mcnMiant at tUns2fovs% of whicii city 
he liettime lortt provost, and was likewise cliaimian 
of tiie cliriiiilHT of commene. Having removed to 
Lotwlon. tie whs made a jwlice magistrate* in 179^ j 
ill which sitiuition he disiing^nished htmself by his ac- 
tivity and iifiphcotion ; tiie result of which was, a | 
Treatise oa tlie Police of Uic Metrtipolis, pablishnl | 
I in IHUk this work procuretl liim the hononiry de- | 
gree of LLJ>. from the university of Glasgow. !n 
1800^ he publishetl a work on die }>olice of the riv<r i 
Thnmes, snjEfp^t'stin*^ a plan, flfierwartls adopted, for 
the pnite*"tion of property on the river, and in the 
adjacent parts of the luetropilis. He wiis also the 
author of a Trcflti^ie on Indigence, exhibiting a p^ener- 
al View of the National Uesources for I'nKlnctive hih- 
honr ; a Treatise on the Population, Weallli, I'ower, 
and Restuirces of die Britidi tmpjre ; ai^d a tract on 
;ilie educiiiion of the lalM>uring classts. Mr Cob 
«ulimm died Aprih25, t SifO, aged 7S, bavin*? resi^mpil 
nis official situation about two years previous to his 
decease. 

COLl'MBA* St.; a nntive of Ireland, founder 
of tlie monjistery of IcolinkiiL About 5<i5. lie vi^itetl 
gcotlnud and was tlivoiirably receivetl by the king 
Bridins who pave him the b-le of 1 ly, where he estnl^ 
Usheil ii'bi famous seminary. He died in (>9l, Imvmg 
I acquircni preat uiUm jice. 
E COLl'MBAMS, a missionary and re former of 

1 monastic life, Inrnt in ftiif}, m Ireland, Ix-ctime a monk 
I In the Iri^h monastery of Benchort went throirt^ 
I Fnglaoil i^> France, in 5^5), with twelve otlier monks, 
I to preach Christianity, and fotiiidcd, in 5'JO, the nion- 
K asteries of Annegniy, Loxeuil and Fountaine, of 
^^BtiTKttiidr. His rule, whicti was adopted in latter 



limes by many nionasterii'S in France, comiiiaiid?! 
blind ohedience, silence, iiisimv, pmyers.and lalMJur, 
much more severe tlian tlie BenetlSctine nile, and 
punishes tlu" smallest offences of the monks witli 
stripes, die iiumljer of which proves the biirkirismof 
his times, and hi* savage clmractri. He retained also 
lite ohl ecc^tesEastical customs of tiie Irish, amon^ 
which is Lite celcbnition of I'oster at a dilferent time 
from the Konii^h chore h. tjneen Bmnehant liaiii sh- 
ed him on account of his Inflexibility of character, 
i^)\> I iijion whicli he wcitt anion^ the heathen Ale~ 
mntuvi, and preached Christianity in the v» inily of 
Bregenta, on lake CtuLsiaiice. His conij^anifin Gal 
(tluit 13, G alius, ibnnder of tlie monastery St (ial) ol>. 
stnicted liis success by his violence in destroying the 
moiiumenis of the heathens, till a war, in fil^, put a 
stop to his Iftlwnirs. Columbflims then went into Lorn- 
bflrdy, and fouiwled tlie monastery of Bobbin, in 
which he died, Oct ^s?, {>15. His intrepid, violent 
and heroic spirit is displayed in his letters to the 
[Kjpes tireg;ory C, and I-Jondflce 1\',, in which he re* 
fawnl to celebrate Foster witli the Romish chorch, 
war tieil tl>e pojies aj>ainst heri*sies, and n*presented, 
in u strong li|jht, the corruption of the churcli. His 
services in refmiuinff the monastic discipline, and the 
iintnber of his miracles, caused him to lie canonized. 
His writings are few, and of tlie ascetic kind. His 
rule was ol»ser%'ed the longest in the hirge, rich mou* 
astery of Luxeuil, and was supplanted first, in the 
ninth century, by the Benetlictine. The habit of hif 
monks v,ns white. See lifne/Mc/ini's, 

COLIM B A H I U M {Lat,) , in ancient architect ui *^, 
a pige<m-liouse or dov<M"ote. (ointftharhtm Jictiie ' 
an earthen pot for binls to breetl in. In tlie ceme. 
teries of tlie atfcient llomans, the ajierliires iJiat were 
formetl in the \snll for the reception of lliecineritry 
urns were also calleil fyUniufMirh, fnun their resem- 
blance to the openings of a pigeon-iiouse, 

COLUMBIA J a town in >oiith t arolinn, and the 
seat of the state government ; Ion. 81" '' \\\ ; lat» 
33« 57' N. ; population, in mafO, 3tXX), It is sitnatetJ 
opposite to tile confluence of the ^alnda and Brond 
rivers. wliicJi unite here to form the Congaree* Frtun 
the river tliere is a gradual nsccat for one mite ; tlieii 
commences a plain of between two and three mihs 
in extent, grailnally descentling on every side. 'I hi* 
elevated plain forms the site of the town, which pr**- 
*enLs a luind>ouie and I'X tensive prospect. The town 
was fonnid in 1787. It is regidarly Liid out. 'Ilie 
«itrc*ets intersect each other at right angfU*, and are 
lai tW»t wide. The South t iirolitia college wai 
foundetl in tliis town in 1N()2, but degrt*es wej^ not 
*'onf erred here nnlii lHt>7. It is under the liberal pa- 
trtumge of the slate legi.slature. from which it has rp- 
ceivpil annunlly a pnoit of LK-twecn two and three 
tlmosand pooads. It had, in I8i4, a president, four 
professors, two tutors, and 1U2 st anient s. 

Ct J Lf>M BI A C O LL EG K. i^ee AVtr York, 

COLCMBIA, DisTfticT of; a tract of country 
ten miles square, on Ixuh sides of the I'utomac, about 
l^} miles from its mouthy ceiled to the Cnited States, 
by Virginia and Marylami, in 1790. It includes the 
cities of Washiagtoii, Ah'xandria and Cieorgetown. 
Population in 1810, 244>a;3 ; shives, 6: 95: population 
in 18^0, 3?, aw. Theexportsof tld^distrct, in 1K:^7. 
amonu'^efl to alj*uil jfcl^O.ttOO ; Uie sliipping, in 1819, 
to )*)ijil tons. Thi> district Is nnder the immetliat** 
govemmi^nt of congrt^ss, and is remarkable chirfly 
for contttiainir the city of \V ashington, whicli IxMame 
tlie seat of tfie govenmient of the United States*, in 
i800* Ihe surface is uneven, but tlierc are no high 
hills, and the si>il i> thin and sandy, 

COLUMBIA lllVKR; a large river of NortJi 
America, wliich rises, according to Mackenxief in tlie 
Bocky mouiit£iLii>i^ about lou* 
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N»j wiiliiJi a fftw miles of the source of the Uiiijali or 
l^eace river, aiiil, iiUpr a course of about 1600 milrs, 
fluws into the Pacilic t>ci.^fui tjet^vepo poLot Adams 
ami cape Disappointment, Ion, lsi:i« 54' W,, lat 40^ 
19 N\ The tliret* fjreat iributarit'S of this river arc 
Ihe Mnltiiomali, Lewis's river mid Clark's river, all 
flowing into it on the S. E, ^uie ; the Multrioiiiah l'A{} 
miles ifrom its moutlu Lewis\ river 413, and Clark'."* 
(iOO miles. At the point of tlie jimction of Lewi«**s 
river, the Columbia h IHiO yanla wide. The tide 
flows u|j 183 miles, to vvitliinsoven mile^of the parent 
raf>ids. \'essels of 300 tons mny reach tlie MultDo- 
mall, and hir^e NhKips may ascend as hi^h as the tide. 
Above tiie rapids, tlie navi|>;mioo is goof 1 for jjixty-five 
milea, when it h iiiterru|iled liy the long ofkirows ; 
mu\ six miles hig^her iip^ iJiat is, ^M miles al»ove the 
moutli of the river, il is interrupted by falls of twenty 
feet perpemliculiir ; nlxive the fidls, tlie navigation 
continues good to the jontlion of Lewis's river. The 
porta*fes arouml tliese obstructions of the navigation 
amount, ui aU, to five miles. The entrance of like 
Columbia lies tietweeo breakers, which extend from 
cape DLsappointroent to a point on line soiitliem 
sliore, over a sort of liar or extensive flat. The en- 
trance into tlie river and die egress out of it are dif- 
ficult at all seasooSj audj fnjm October to April, **x- 
Lremely ilmigerons - imd/in tlie opinion oreX]>erienc- 
ed uiivigators, it cannot, at any season, Ix* entered 
by huided vessels of 4(Ki tons. The westerly wind 
prevails on this const, and the sea breaks on Uie bar 
witli great violejice* The first onjdern navigator 
lliat enteretl tliis river wa.s Mr t^rey, commander of 
tlie ship Columliin^of Boston* lie entered it in 1791, 
and since that lime the river has been known by the 
name of Coitntdia. It was before calle*i the Or^on 
and Hwer a/ the H'tst, 'the country borderin|j on 
the (-olumbia, towtirds the ocenn. is coveretl with 
heavy limber, consisting nlmont wholly of fir, of which 
ofcptuins Lewis and Clark mention seven sjiecies, 
some growing to a ffreat height. Tlie soil is fertile, 
eomposeti of a durk rich loam. The length of the 
valley from north to sotiLh lias never been ascertain- 
ed. The rliiaate is much niilder tlian in the same 
liaraliel oit llie Atlantic coast. 

COLUiMBlTE, orTANTALITE^Lsthe name of 
the mineral in which the metal cotmnbiujn is found. 
It occurs in single crystals, or in small crjrstalUne 
masses, dbsemiuated tlimugh granite. The forni of 
its crystnhi i^ tliai of a rectangular prism^ varioiisij 
t«nniuat«^ at one or ho\k of it-s extremities. ! t is 
black, opique* sera tc lies glass, and is possessed of a 
specilic gravity varying from G, 4b to 7. It contains, 
aceonliujg to Wolhistoii, oxide of columbimu eighty, 
o3tide iifiron fifteen, oxide of manganese five. It 
sometimes contains, also, tlie oxi*lesof tungsten and 
of tin. Coiumbite ^vas first fotmd in Connec'licut^ at 
New Loudon, atlerwnrtls m llnlnnd, and more lately 
at Boilenmais, in Bavaria. It in occiisionally met 
with at Hadilani,in t oniie* ticut,and lias very recent- 
ly l)een discovered at Chesterfield,, in Massachusetts. 
Coluiidate, notwithstanding iLs numerous localities, i» 
still an exceedingly ranvsubstancc. 

COLCAfBlUM. Tliis metal was discovered, in 
1801, by Mr llatchett, who dele«ae*l it in a block 
mineral. Ix^kinging to ihe Hritish mus^eum, which was 
originally sent to Sir linns Sloaiie by governor Wiii- 
throp, of Connef'ticut, aihl wks suppos4*i;i to hnve 
liecn found near Si^-)S' London, in tJmt stale. Al^itit 
two years after , M. KkelHTg, a SwecUsh chemist, ex- 
tnu'ted the same stiljsriiuce from tautalite and yttro- 
tautaliie, and, ou the supposition of itjs being di tie rent 
fniiu <-o uudiiiun, de*MTU>eil it uoder tlu^ name of 
ittntaJtim. The ideutiiy i*f tlu'se laetals^ however, 

wa?i estaUlLshe*!, in 18^X1, by doctor Wollaston Co- 

liiuibiiini exi»Uf in iU ores a» an ackL unitcnl eitlier 



Willi the oxides of iron, mungtmese aii«J tm, as In the 
coliimbite or tantalite : or m combiiiution with the 
eartli yttria, as in the yttro-columbite, or yttrotaiita<- 
lite. This acid Is olKainetl by fiLsiog its ore with 
three or four times its weight of carlnmate of potasb^ 
when a so bible colunibate of that albdi results, from 
which columbic aciil is preci pita led as a white hydrate 
by acid*. When this acid is expf>sed to tlie united 
agency of chnrcoal and intense heat, it is reduced U» 
tlie metallic state. The metal is brittle, of an iron- 
grey colour, and feebly-metallic lustre. Its specific 
gravity is 6,0. It is not attacked by the nitric, uiuria^ 
tic or nit ro-m una lie acids, but is converted into tbe 
ncid by lieiug lieatetl witli potash or nitre, Colimi- I 
biuin has liitlierto been oblaine^l in very mtiitii« i 
quantities, and Ims never been applied to any eoo^ 
uominil piu-pose, Columbite, tlie ore from whence 
it is obtiiinetl, luis of late been discovered in several 
pluses in New KnglBiuL 

COLUMBO; a city of Ceylon; 70 miles S. MV 
Candy ; Ion. IQ*' 47' E. ; lat. ti" 58' N. ; populatkin 
estimated at upwards of 50,000. It is the capital of ' 
the island, the seat of goveniment, situated on Uie , 
S. W. pnrt. Tlie plan of the city is regular, nearly 
dividwl into four quarters by two primnpal streets, 
and the town is built more in the Ktiropean sty In 
tlian most garnsoiLs in India, though but few of the 
houses liave more tlian one story. Nearly all Uie fi>- i 
reign trade of Ceykiu is carried on from (?olnnilK»; 
hut the harbour is difficult of access, and unsafe for I 
large vessels. St^ircely any |jlace in the world di** I 
plays a greater variety of nations, mamiers, atkd ns^ | 
ligions, 

COLCMBl'S^ CuRisTopHER (ui Spanish, ChrUtO'] 
pai Col^n ; in lUiliiin, Cruioforo f o/o/nio, wbicb b liis | 
real name)pone of tlie greatest men mentiiuied in hij^ 
tory, WIS bcim in tlenou, alxmt 1435^ ami not, as 
some Bssert, at Cucc^aro, in Montfemit. His fiither, i 
Domenico Colombo^ a p<K>r woolctimber, gaNe him a J 
careful e^iiication, lie soon evinced a strung pu»* j 
sion for geoj)ra[ilucal knowledge, and an irresistibly j 
incliinilion lor tlie s4:-a, and, at Fourteen years of a|nvj 
he begim to navigate in tlie Mediterranean, W«i| 
aftenvurds find limi in conmiaiul of a vessel^ bi i 
squadiTtn which a relation of Ins had fitted out againitl 
tJic Mohammedans and Venetians. In one of T " 
engagements with the Venetians, the vessei wt 
he commanded took fire, and Coliuobos st 
life by swimming ashore. Tortugnl at Uiat 
trrw-ted tlie attention of Euriqie hy her mnrit 
petlitions, and Colmubas nqwiired to Lisbon , i 
Iw foiiml rebtions and countrymen. Here f 
m\\ the daughter of Hartolomeo de Palestrello^a c 
linguished navignlor, wiio hud pfirticipaied iji iIm 
discovery of Porto Santo* and had left many cba 
and nauticid instruments. Col ma bus made u»^ i 
tliese nuiterials, and liis opinion tliiit the other sid4»i] 
the globe cont:iined land^ belonging to Eastern Asii 
mid connwted with India, whic^li v as, m yet, ltlt[ 
known, beainie more and more lixeil. \% hilst 
Portuguese >.\'ere seeking for it hy a south-eii&t fx»M 
round Africa, be was coiivuiced that tlie re must b^ | 
shorter way by tlie wesit. He applied in vain to td 
native city, (Jenon, for assistiince, and ec|ii}dly fmjf 
less were his endeavours to hitere>t John II, of P»n 
tugiil in the ent4^rt*rtse. He tlieii deterintned to a|y 
ply to tlie Spmiish court. Mis brother Hartholo 
sailed for KngluiuL hut was captmrd by pn 
Columbus I' xplained his plan to terdinand r^ 
belhi of S}ifim, and, after an eight years* 
with the obsmdes ihrown in his w,:v t • 
and malice, he receivt d thn-e small ^ 
men. Two of tJie vessels were light, i ..i ,.., 
varfivals^ like tlie coiistin|f craft of motleni dii| 
forrtustle* 4uid cuhins lor the crew, but mi 
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fleck in tlic cenUrp. These cam vols, called the Pinta 
wad the jVwia, were ronimaiidiHl by two broLlRTs 
naine<l Pinion, The Uiird vpssul, nii iKHird of wlikli 
was Criltjuibiw, was complett'ly decketl. Tlie dig- 
nity of bio:b4idiiiiml ;iiid vicprtjy of (id the cuyntries 
he m\ght dir^'oviT was ponffrreti on hinu Uie former 
to lie hereditary in hi** fanuly, A rt- rtaiii j*lii*re of 
tlie profits WBS serureti to lum by a written contract 
with tlie sovprei^is. 

it was rarly in the morning of Friday, on the third 
of AugiKt» 1192, tiiflt Cidumbus let i^ it from tlie 
port of Pal'w. Eiij^htee^ years liftd ebpsed since he 
i*ad first conceived tlje ii leu of this enteqiri:*e. Most 
of lliiit lime hail Ijeen pusMnl in ahmost hopeless soli- 
I itation, amidi>t poverty, neglect^ and ridicide ; the 
I>rinie of Im life hmi been waste*! in the slrugE^le, 
imd when his jierseverance was fmally cAJWiied witli 
Kiicce-ss, he was abont fifty-'iix yeiirs of aeje, Nor 
i*bonlil it be forgotten tlaat it wbs to I sal je Ik (q. v.) 
ahme that he was finally lodebteii for the mean* of 
exe<^«tJiig^ hiH project, which had been coldly reject- 
ed by the prudejit FertlinaiKi. Having pnividi^i 
liimself, at tlie Canary Islmids, witlj fresh waiter, lie 
fiaiknl south-w^-sl into ai) ocean never Wfore navip^at- 
eti. But when twenty-one days Iiad elapsed without 
Uie sight of any land, the courage of his men began 
to stnfc. It WR-i certahi, tliey said, that they should 
|«'ri'h, and their visiuiiary commander ong^ht to lie 
furred to n'tiu-n, Some of tliem even proposed lo 
tlimw liim overlxKinJ ; an*! Colmnhiis had to eiert 
all the |>o\vers of his daring aiid comnmnding spirit, 
to im^vcnt an ojn^n n^WIIion. A phenomenon, which 
surprisiHj even him, fille«1 his pilots witli constema- 
tjoii : tlie needle tleviateil a whole degree* But tlie 
sea appeared suddenly covered witli grass, and 
again showed symploms of slioals and roc-kii. Nuin- 
liers of binls were also seen. Columbus sailed in 
the direction from whicb tliey flew. For si^iaie days 
the voyage ^-as continued with revived courage, un* 
til, nt Isjtt, the dissatisfaction of the crews began to 
break out Uito 0|>eti violence ; but Columbu*, after 
eaiieavom-ing in vsiin to purify his men by promises^ 
finally assmned a different tone, and told them it ^ns 
TLseleiis to murmur ; that he was deteniiined Ui [ter- 
severe. Fully convinced tliat he iiuL!5l be neor Uie 
land, he promised a reward to whosoever sliould first 
discover it. All lian*ls remained on deck during the 
night, and, aller Columbns had himseif discoven^l 
land , Oct. 1 1 , and [minted it out to some of his friends, 
the cry a( l^ntt was ral^ at midnight frtan tlie Pinta, 
which, from her sujHTior siiibufr, kept aliead of the 
*>ther vesst'b. It was the i^laIM^of (iuanaliaui. On 
hniding, Colimibm tlirew himseif ij}>on his kjieesand 
kissed die earlli, returning dianks to G od. The naOvefi 
collected nnuid him in j^lent astonishment, and his 
mm, ashamed of their disobedience nnd distnist, 
thn*w tlieni-^t^tviL^ at his feet, Waging bis forgiveness. 
ColumbiLH, drawing his sword, planttnl the royal 
standard, and in tlie name of his sovereigns, took 
possession of the country, wbit^b, in memory of liis 
preservation, he called Se Sahmdor. He tfien re- 
ceived tlie homagi"^ of his followers, as admiral nnd 
viremy , and reiireseritative of die sovereigan. Being 
infonm^l liy tlie Jiatives ttmt there wils a rtrh gold 
eoimiry towards the soutli, Columbus directeil his 
t'ourse towards tliat re c ton, and discoveriHl Cuba on 
the IS8th Octol^er, mwl Kspanola (Tlisiianiobi, llayti) 
on the (jth r>ecemlier ; but as one of his ve^isels was 
wrecked, and ilie otiier sep.inite<.l from him, he re- 
sol vet I to carry the news of his success to Spain. 
Having built a wooden fort from the wreck of his 
vessel, he left in it tliirty-nine volunteer;;, and set out 
on liis return, January 4, 1193. The dtiy after he 
left the islMid, he met Ihe Finta. which haii been 
missing. Both yis^eb were afurwiii-d jiLitrl y wrtck- 



ecl in a tremendous storm. CobimbiLs, more inie- 
rested for liis discovery tlian for him*^elf, wrote an 
account of his voyage on a piece of iiaiThiweiit, which 
lie secured in a cask, and tbrew the wliole overboard, 
ui tlie hope that it might be carried asliore. He liad 
imrdly fiuislied this work when tlie gide sulisided. 
March 15, he re-entered the port of I'aloSf amid tlie 
acclamations of the people, the tliunder of cannon, 
and the ringing of bells. He listened immp*ltately 
to Barrel una, where the court theji was, and enter- 
ed tJie city in a triumphal procession, witli tlie pro- 
diictioas of the iiewly-dis<'overetl countries earrieii 
bc^fore him. A cliair was plaeed for him next to the 
tlironef and, seating himself, he gave an account cjf 
his discoveries. He was created a grandee, and all 
the marks of royal favour were bvished upon bim. 

September 25, 1403, he set sail from CtuUz witli 
tliree large ships of heavy burden, and fourteen ca- 
ravals, carrying loOO men, Nov. t?, lie Jirnved at 
Hi.'ipaniola. Finding the colony he had left destroy- 
eti, he built a forLtfi€*<i town^ whicb he called, hi 
honour of the queen, hubeiia, and of whicli be ap- 
pointed his brotlier Diego governor. He immediate- 
ly left the island, ui order to make new disco veHes, 
vLsjted Jamaica, and, returning after a voyage of five 
months, worn down with fiitigue, founds to his great 
joy, that his brotlier Bartholomew, who had cM-aped 
from his captivity, liad arrived at Isahtlk, with pro- 
visions and other supplies for the colony. Meanwhile, 
a general tlissatis Action bad broken out among his 
companions, who, instead of tlie exp4s:ted treasures^ 
Imd found tiardslups and labour. They set on hjoC 
many calumnies, and gave Uie most unfavourable 
description of tlie country and tiie viceroy. Colum- 
bus tliought he could not l>etter oppojie these rt^ports 
tlian by sent ling considerahle treasures to bis so- 
vereigas, ami, for tliis purpose, colleetetl gold from 
tiie natives, which was not donewitliout violence and 
some rry elty . A gimdo, a personal enemy of Colum- 
bus, was sent as coimaissioner to investigate the com- 
plaints against tlie great discoverer^ who, thuiking it 
time to vindicate nimseJf in tlie presence of his 
sovereigns, prejjared to return to Sjmin. Having 
lippoiiiteii fiis brother Biirthotomew mictantado or 
lieutenant-govemor, he eniliarked for Spain, Marcli 
10, 149fj, with tas Spttaianls and 30 natives. In 
Spaini calumny was silenced by hia presence, and pro- 
bably still more by )m treasures, ^'et his enemies 
were powerful enough to detain tlie supplies Uitended 
I for the colony a whole yrar,nnd to prevent tlie fitting 
out of a new expedition for Coliimbas anotker ycJir, 

It was not till May 30, 14118, tJiat he sailed, witli 
*ix vessels, on bis tiiird voyagi*. To man tliese ves- 
sels, criminals had imwisely been taken — a measure 
wliicli C«>lumbus himself tuul advised, and which liad 
l>een taken up, with great satlsfiiction, by bis enft* 
mies. Tbreit of his vessels lie sent direct to Hi*- 
[laniola ; witli tlie three others, he took a more 
soutlierly direction, for tlie purpose of dLsrovering tlie 
main land, which iidonnation derived from the na* 
tives hiduce^ liim to suppose lay to tlie south of his 
former discoveries. He vjsite*! Trinidad and tlie con- 
tinent of America, the coasts of Paria and Canuuia, 
aiid retuniwl to ilispaniola, convineed tl«it he had 
reached a continent. His colony liad been reiiiove<l 
from li^abelhi, according to his orders, to the oilier 
side of the island, and a new fortre^ erected 
called Si Dommga, CobmihtLs foiuid the colony 
in a state of confusion. After lia^iag restored tran- 
qLiilbty by his pruiieiit measures, in order to supply 
the detkii'jicy of labourers, he distributed tlie land 
Mild the uiihahitants, subjecting the latter to the 
arbitrary will of their masters, nnd Uius laying the 
foiinilntioi) of that system of shivery whicli li -s 
kuaud down to our time* His eucroicOj in the 
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mpMi time, endcAvoyreii to coii^irTce lii^i sovcpcigns 
tliat he had abused his power, jukI thnt his plwi was to 
make himself incippendent* till, at !a^*t, even fsal>elhi 
yicitieci to the wishes of Ferdiiuiod, who had previ- 
cpjsly iHHTnne convinced of the truth nf Uie j*kjuleri. 
Fraiifwco de Bobud ilia was sent lo HiN|TaiiJol&, wiiJi 
extensive jxiwem, to rail the vji'emy tu aecotiiit. As 
SfHML iis lit) reached tlie island, he siimin^aied Colum- 
bas to appear l>efQre hini^ find put hiai at irtius. 
His brothers were treaUnl in tlie s^une Diajiaer, 
All thret* were sent to i^^paiii, ac*rE)in|inntetlby atiua*- 
ber of written rharpii^s, dmwji up tnuuihi" stiiteiiieiits 
of (he bitterest enemies of t i^hiitdm*^. CohiuibiLs 
endured tliis oytragie with nohle eqaaininity, iiihI 
wrote, as soon ns he hud arrived in Ciidia, iSov. 23, 
ISrxi, to a lady of the coart, vinditaUng bb conduct, 
iind dpscrihia^, in ehxnieat and toactiing langvn^c, 
the trratmi lit he hai! received. Orders were im- 
mediately seat, direct iii^f biin to \vt set at liberty, 
and irivitinjj[ him to cotirt, where his soverei^s re- 
ceivetl him with the «uae rlistiactioa as furEierly, 
Isabella wai* moveil to tears, and Columbus^ over- 
come by his loag-snppressed feeliagi^, threw himself 
apon hi?* ktiees, and, for some time, cotdtl not utter a 
Word for the violeai^e of his tetini aad sobbing i». He 
tlien defeoile*! himi^lf by a simple aeeonnt of his 
conduct, nud was relnstiited in his diijiiitie^. FenJi- 
fMiad evea ronsetjUti todlsaii:^?) Ho! udilla.whicb wa»i 
iiitendc^l for ihe firnt step towtinis thepromisi^i restfjr- 
atiun of ihe t^rent disi'uven^r to bis dieriitiea. IJut 
tlie8<iMiisjK>siiions la tJie moiuirehs wert^ KvLwjnelmnpeiJ. 
There was auich talk of great eXfiediUoiiii, and, 
111 I he mean time, Mcholo ile Ovantlo y Lares was 
Pfnt as governor to lli^ipjiniola. ("olauibas still urg- 
f*d tile talfibaent of Uie promises solemnly nuide to 
him ; but, a tier two years o( delay, he U^'ame con- 
viiiced tlmt there was no inteJition to do iiint juHtJt*e. 
Bui his noble mind had now leiiriieil flow to suffer, 
and he was princ ipBlly desii-oiLs nf comjjiletin|r tiis 
work, aupposiagf the eoatinent whith lie iiad seen 
Ui be Aida, he did not doubt tliat he sllouhi hial, 
throtijvh tJie i^^dimiLs of Dtirieo, a way to tlie Ivist 
lihlies^ from whicli the fir>t flei't of tlie Portuguese 
had iu-«it retumed, richly laden. In four blender 
vessels supplied by the court for this purpose, t-oliuiu 
b«» saileti fmiu Cadii, in his fourth fUkl last voya|ye. 
March 0, 150:^*^ with his brother Bxirtliolomew nnd 
his soil Fi-nmndo ; arriv^^l cfaitrary to hi^ wishes, 
off St tJomingo, June 211, antl was denietl permission 
to enter tlie port, for tlie purpise of relitting his 
vessels, ami esctnpint^ an oppruachiag btorni. He 
succeeded, litiv^ pvit, in anchorinif his snudl squadron 
in a piace of wifety, flUil n^ie out the storia, whilst 
eighteen vessels, which had pat to sea iii spite of his 
wa niia if , were a Imost e n tirel y de^ rvnyt 'd . E I e U len 
contlaued his voyage to i>aritii, ImI without findin^i 
tlie expected pas^saj^e* Two of his vessels were de- 
strciycu by a g^ile ; tJic two otliers were wrecked off 
Jamaion, whe4ie he was scarcely able t«i save hiai- 
self ami his conipauions. Here tlie severest triails 
awaited tlie ctmstiimy of Colunihas, Separated from 
the otlier part of the world, Iun ilestriii:tion M'enu'd 
to be certjiiiL Hut he succetdeil in pnx'uriiig a few 
cniioes from the natives, and pmvailetl on some of his 
boidest and best men to attempt a vojnne to flis- 
pAniola« in two canoes, in order to inform the go- 
venior of his silyatiiin. Several iiioiuhs elapseil 
witJiout ft glimpse of hope. Tart of his (-om]Kinioits, 
redueini to ilr>p.nir, re lie I led, r«»(ieate<lly tlireateiwd 
hii life, si^|>nn4liHt frtun hiui, ihmJ s<t^ttletl on another 
part of the iNlaiid. Here they alieiialed (he minds 
of the UJKivfs, by Iheir cruel treataient.so much tbut 
they ceft§i^ to bring thi'in siinplie!*. 1 lie death of 
all sefmed inevjtabU^ ; but toiiunbas, whose counige 
rost with tlie danger, preserved hib nun ui tlib criJt- 



t$» He had &scertitin<^) that a total eclipse of tiie 
moon was about to take place^ and tlireateised lIak 
natives with the vengeaitce of his God if Uiey sibould 
persist in their enmity. As a proof of Ids assenloo^ 
the inix>ii, be said, would io?ie its light, in token of ] 
Uie clia^tiaeiuent which awaited them. H'ben thej 
beheld his tlireat verifietl, they hastened to bring bioi 
provisions^ and implore his interee;ss»ion ^viiii tUe 1 
Deity. But hostihties now broke out lielweeo 
ami the rebeb, in which Neveral of the latter ^ 
killed^ aiid tlieir leader was taken priitmer* 
remaining a year on the island, relief at liisC i 
ed. The two canoes liaii reached Hisp 
safiity, hot the messengen» could not prevail on thel 
guvpna>r to undertake the deliverance of ttte admt* 
ral. They fmally Ixiugbt B vessel Uiemselves^andii 
wm on iKjanI tins ship tliat Columbus ivfi Janm'ictk^ j 
.June *^8» 1504. He went to St Domingo, (jut 
tti repair his vessel, ami then hastened ikmk to ! 
I le arrivctl in Sjjaiu sicl; and exJiausted, 1 he i 
of tlie qiiecii soon followeil, juid he urged tn vaiil < 
Fenbmoid tlie faililiiieiit of his cuiitraci* A fier t 
years of ilhu^ss, hymiliatious, and de^pomleiiey, C«»«l 
laaibas diinj at Valiadulkl^ ^hly ^0^ 1M)6, ixi thm\ 
seveatietli year of his age. Hi» rematiis were trait»o| 
]iortcHl, accortiiag to liis will, to the city of St Do* J 
nungOf but, in 1TU5, on tlie cession of lhs»(ianiobi in^J 
the French, they were removed, wiili great potii|vJ 
to the cathedml of Haviinnah, in Cutia, The chainil 
whicli he liad worn, he kept hanging in liis cabineiyJ 
:uid reqviestetl diat, when be dieiJ, tiiey niif^ht bv] 
burieii in hi!< giiive. A splendid mcmumiiit was 
erected in hontujr of lain, in a Curthnsian couvcut at 
Sevillfl, where his body was first deposited. 

In the vigour of manhood^ Columbus waa of aQ ( 
engaging presence, tuU^ well formed, aial tniiscular, J 
and of an clevaLed atid ihgniiieil demeanour. Ilia 
visage was long, his no*e aqiiilLne, bis eyes ligtit* | 
^Ttiy^ unil ajiit to enkindle. His whole rctiuitetmnre j 
laid an air of autliority. Care and troiibli^ Imd turn- 
ed his hair white at tliirly years ol age. U 
aiotlerate and sinqile in diet mid apparel, eU»qia 
discourse, engaging and iifllihle witli stiTUiger 
of great aiatahlene^ ami suavity in diime^tif: iHe* 
His temper was natarnlly irritable^ Imt he snlidued it | 
by tlie li*iievolence and generosity of tiis Im 
Thrtnighout his life< he was noteii tor a strict j 
tton to the olfices of religion ■ nor did bis pietf i 
si St in mere forms, but partook of tliat lofty and i 
lenin eutlnisiasnif wttli whicli his whole ciu 
was strona:ly tinctured. Of a great aiid iuvetiiiitl 
genius, a To hy tind noble ambition, his cooductwHij 
chunicterized by tfie grandeur of his views simI 
magnanimity of liis spirit. The two roeti who liavel 
prolmbly done most, in modem tinges, to dkfuige 
tuce of the worltl have been Italuuis — Cob 
NapoWii. — ^Ftir furdier information resp< 
life of Colambns, we refer the reader to tbe ] 

Co bun bus (in Italian), by Bossi (French tr 

PariiSj kS^ii) ; t'olumbns and his Di^ycoTf^rim* 
Spuiomo; Memoriidsof ColiLiitbus (origimU ihT 
of Colmabus, translated frota the SpaniiSi and ttJ 
Londoti, 18^4); atnl CoiUce DipiomalKn 
Amertcanf^, (jcaoa, 18i?3, 4 to, .Su\tiret««'« Co 
tion of the Voyages of Dbiccjvery uiiule by thr I , 
ijirds (ixillected ft^)ni tlie aiThives), Madrid^ Tt vob^l 
4lo« and FreiicJi, Parifi, IHtb, contains ibe 
of Columbus, and many letters^ tlien first' 
rite latest account of the gJTat discoverer lia 1 
itjgion Irvine's Life and Voyagea of ColttmlMBi ' 
vtils. 8vo, London, \n:iH, abridged by th^ sa 
vol, li^mo. New York, \%m. 

COLUMBUS ■ a post-town of the rQi|«d i 

tlie fseat of tJie goveruoient of the state of Uhiu, 
Fninklin counL>> on tlte east biuidt t»r thif 
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mimt lite centre of lite state; ULSd* 47' N. ; Ion, 
as* fif W, ; jiopyl«lit*n in 1828, atiout 1500. It was 
Ant hid out ttt 18L3f, mid is pie;i.^iitly &itimie(l on 
fisiog groiiuiii josl bt-low tile confluence of U'lietstone 
river witli tiie Scioto, 

COLUMKLLA, LnciDa Jt^xit^s MonERATPS/tUe 
most learned practical writer oil ngnciilture among 
the andetits, burn at Catlk, iii tsjjain, liv4>tt alujut Uic 
miilille of the first century, ami wrote twelve 1)Ookii, 
wJiicli are stiil extant, J>e lie RuviicUf one of which, 
on ffiuidening, i.s ki verse. He treats^ in tliis work, 
of all tlie branc lips of agriculture. He also wrote a 
book on tlie ctillivation of trees. The bt»st edition i.s 
by Gesiier, in bis collection Scriptores Rti RusiiceCj 
Leipsic, 1733, 2 vols, quarto* 

COLUMN {coiitmfia LuL), in airhitecture ; a 
round pLjlar, In the earliest periwis of tiie world, 
ilie coUmm was merely Uie trunk of a treCj or its imi- 
tation in stone, uaeil to support tJie roof The parts 
of a eofnplete coliuun are its base, on which it rests, 
its bud I, caliefl tlie shaft, and iU liead, calle*i Llie 
rapital. Coliuun.s iire used to supfxut the efitabla- 
tiuie of an order, whirJi hiis also its propi^ division. 
(See Jrchiiec£ure and Order,) In the roost anciexit 
iiniei, columns of wood were tlie most usual, as being 
tlie Mioist easily wronght. In couiitries like Kgypt, 
where timber fit for construction ia scarce^ ajul >*tuiie 
abuudtint, tJie latter became the firincijial nmteriai for 
columns, and those of Eopt are remarkable tor the 
besotj of their workumuSiip, and the durability of 
tlieir maieriab. The lit-eeks used marble of the 
finest kind, with which their country aUiunded, 
for liieir column>i ; and other nations, tlie stone or 
material of their coiuitry. I'lie t^r«»ks projierly con- 
itidered the column as an essential juirt of tlie archi- 
teciiire at tlieir temples and never used it as u mere 
decaration. The manner of cotistructing the columns 
of all the orders rests upon suulinr principles. They 
are all divided into tliree primary parts or division!«, 
the l«tse, the sliaft, and the capital, except the Doric 
order, wliici* lias no Ixise. The lowiwt or thickest 
part of the sliidt Is used by architects as tlia univer- 
sal se&le or Ntandanl whence ail the naeasures which 
r«'s^itlutjf% and determine heights and pfoJectiotLs are 
tukeu ; and Uiis sl^idard or scale most he under- 
Btaod before any architectunil design can be coin- 
iiMiQced. The universal architectural *cale is cail- 
iid a diaaietcf, and ii tlie diameter of tlie lowest 
or the largett part of the column ; aml» mdike the 
Ibol, hfchf 0r yanl, Is as various as Uie ^tze of 
cttiiinuut. By tite diameter, of course, is memit tliat 
ol tlie ^dB which forma Uie bottom of the colunm. 
Half of this diameter, or the length of the rmlius 
which forms Uu- circle, is called a modnky and is 
tisedj ns well a* the diameter, as a primary standard 
of mensumtbOf by some writers iipofi archi lecture. 
These aieawres of length i\n* s^ubJividt*d as fallow!^, 
tiaiDtl7|tliediaJneter luto sixty piirts.and thematiule 
iota thirty parts, each jmrt being the «ime in length, 
which are ciiIUhI minutes. Hodi mensumuons are 
tiie same, only under diJferent denominations ; as, 
for Instance, one autlior says a ciilumn, which alwayti 
lududei the btise, shaft, and capital, is six diame- 
ters, twelve miautes liin^h, wliile unotJier would say 
of the iame cnhmm und its mlmeasimf ments, th«it it 
is tweive mixltiles and twelve minutes, both mean- 
ing the ielf-»ime dimension. The Doric column Ims 
no liasi*. The ionic column luis one i>rculliir to it- 
self, called tile Attic, which, witli that of the Oain- 
thian order, b describeti under the m-tiele Jn/utre- 
inre, fJrfician %/^ of. 1 ht' i^luvfis of the difTerent 
orders difi'er in heipllt, niuteveii in various examples 
oi the «ime order, as may be seen in the articles 
Jftmeeimv and Order. The capitals are also as 



Columns are either plain or fiuted ; ami the flutey 
and manner of dividing them are different in the 
Doric and Corintluan onlers. Tlie Ionic flutes much 
resemble the Corlntliian, atnl, in many instances, are 
exactly similar. Twisted, ^ijpiral and rusticated col- 
umns, like those of Bonromini, in various buildings 
in Rome, and tJie BaldtMxiuuo of St I'eter'a, are in 
bsKl taste, and to \)t avoided, t^ohimnsare also often 
uj^tl for monimients, a a well as fur arclutectural 
supports ; like tlie 1 nijan mid Antonine columns 
in Home, and that called the Monumeni m London. 
There are also attronomicfti coiumn*, like tliat which 
Cutliarine de' Meciici erected at die Halle au BM^ in 
Paris. The Kotmuis had tlieir cotmnnti heiiiea, 
wliich w&s near the temple of Jiuuui.and from which 
war was proclaimed by tlie consul casting a javelin 
from it towards the country of tlieir enemy ; also 
chronoiogicai ctdtimnt, whereon they mscrilied histori- 
cal events according to the onlex of time. They 
liad also a lactml coiumn, wliich was erected in the 
vegetable market, and containciut in its petlestal n 
recejitacle for infinits that were abaitdoncd by tlieir 
parents. (See Jueena/, ^tatire \'\. liOl.) The legal 
column was ooe on which tlie ancients engraved 
their laws; the iimiiatice ot boundary coiumn marked 
tlie lK>undary of a state or province ; the mnnttbiat 
cottinm was ornamented with troptiies and spoils 
taken from the enemy, the roairal ctdumn willi iba 
prows {ro£(ra) of the fJiif >s obtained in a similar man- 
ner. Tlie first column of this description was that 
which was erected in the capitol, on the occasion of 
the naval victory which Caius Dtidha^ obLiined over 
the Carthaginians. It is now on tlie buliiatrdde ot 
tile grand staircase of tlie Can^pidoglio, Augustus 
niiscd frjur, decorateil witli tlie prows of the vessels 
which were taken from Cleopatra. Two were also 
erected t*» tlie honour of Cains Menius, for a naval 
victory over the Latins and Antiates. Ihe tepul- 
e/iriii coiumn was elevated upon a sepulchre or tomb, 
Willi an epitaph engraved upon ilif sIlbH. The 
triumphal column was erected by the Romans in 
commemoration of a conqueror to whom liad l)een 
d(H!reed the honours of a triumph. The joints of 
tlie iitones were conceaIe<i by crowm obtained by 
military conquests. The columns oi Trajan and Anto- 
nine^ besides their specific ol^ects, are also triumphal 
columns. I'he Hritisli parilament, when they voted 
tlie luagiiificent palace of Blenheim to the great duke 
of Marltiortiugh, also erected a triiunpliaj column in 
the park, (ha die four sidej» of the pedestal are in- 
scribed descriptions of die victoria of that great com- 
mander, and bis statue is upon the abacus, supported 
by ^gi^^^ of captured enemLeS| and surruutaied by 
trophies. 

'I'he mUliary column ^ or tHiiliarittm anrcum, of 
Rome, was origuially a column of white marble, 
which Augustus erected near tlie temple of Saturn, 
in tile forum, as a centre w hence the account of the 
miles bemn in the calculcitiuu of distances from the 
city. This celebrated column is still in existeni-e, 
being placed on die stylnbate in trout of tlie Cmupi- 
dogiio, the modem capitol of Jtome, It is a sliort 
colimiin, with a Tuscan capital, iind has a liall of 
l)ron»', as a symbol of die globe. It was adled 
gotdcH, either Ijecause it was once gildal all over, or 
at least die glolm ami ornamental nccessf^ries. As 
a companion to it is a similar c.olunui, bearing on 
its summit a vase, containing die allies of Trajan. 

.\mong the principal imnitBtetl commeinorutive or 
trimnphul columns now remaining is Pompe^^* pillar^ 
or column, ui Alexjmdria in Kgypt, Opinions liave 
differed much as to die dute uY its erection, and to 
whose memory it was raise<L Its style is tlial of the 
age of Diocletian and of tlie lower empire. Kngravings 
and descripdons of this audent monument nay be 
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£nisu1 in the works of Pi^non^ and oihpr tmvellers in 
EgfpL* It is of llwhtiic <fraiutt^ uf Uie ('oriniJimri 
ometf an4 jicrcirdiijjf to the liesi atitliorities^ inea*inr'es 
sixty •four feet in tiip f^hafl^ alujut fi\p frtt in tlie IjfLse, 
tea ft>et in the pixlpstal* mid from ten to t^t^vcu lu tlie 
capital. A tir*M?k inscripUon was di^t^ctver*^! hj tlie 
Uritiah^ who were tliere at tlie Umt* of Sir Ralph Alier- 
crtwnbie*a expedition , whitii dedkatea it to tlie eni|>eror 
Diocletiwi, imtler the govfniini'Ht of the prefect For- 
ciiuj. The upininn stLstJiinrd by its common name, Unit 
it was erected by Cjesar to commemorate, his victory 
aver Pompey, hjjs lind respectable snpjxjrters. Dentm 
nitd somt* other writers have supjKi^sed it part of an 
immense building, of wliieh they trai'e the ritins atl- 
joining. It has been sometimes tlioiitjlit tt» comme- 
moroiti the &voiir^ of Adrian to tfu^^ city^ and i^till 
more Irequeiilly those of Severn^ ; while* wjme writers 
ascribe its erection to I'toleniy llidadelphus^ in nie- 
naorf of hiA queen Arsiiioe ; and others to Ttoleniy 
Eupff^etes. 

The Trq/an cfihimn is one of tlie most celebmted 
monimient^ of aniLqoity. Itn height, incliidinj^ tlie 
pfMlestal find statue is \\\2 feet. This monuiuejitai 
column was erected in the centre of the foruni Tm- 
Jani,and detlicnted to the euiperor Trajan for his de- 
cisive victory over the Ducians, as is testified hy the 
tnacriptioo on the peilesttib It Is of the Doric onb*r, 
and Its i^luift vi eon«itnicte(1 of thirty-four pieces of 
Orei^Jc marble, joined witlr cnimps of broaie. For 
elegBnee of pn»iM)rtion, beauty of style, nml for sim- 
plicity and dexterity of sculpture, it is the finest in 
thi* world. The figures on the pedestal are master- 
pieces of Itorimn art. It was formerly siirmoudled 
by a statue of Inijaji, whicii tuis been succeeded by 
a statue of yt Pet4'r. 

The dtinmn uf ifie emperor P hocus is near the 
temple O'f Conconi. It h of iireek marble, Huiefli, 
ami of ttie CoriutiiiBii order, four feet diameter, and 
fifty-four feet high, includioi^ the p>edeslal. The Jn- 
ionifie column was erecteif hy the Roman seiiatt^ to 
tJie priory of Marcus Aurelius, for his victories over 
the ^larcomanni, in the reign of Ci^iumodui^. Aure- 
liu!* jifLerwards dedimted it to his fiitlier in-law, An- 
toiiinns Piua. According to a rigk! admeajsuremeut, 
made by M. d« la Condamine, this column is 116 
FreiicJi feet in height, and eleven in diameter. It is 
built entirely of marble^ and encircled wiili f^asH 
ritkvi, wliidi form twenty spirals around its sfmtl. 
It Ubs been well illustrated by engraving and de- 
scriptions by Fietro Santi Hartoli. It is in every re- 
spect inferior to that of Trajsii as a vv*irk of art, pur- 
ticulnrly m tlie style uimI execution of tlie scul|stures* 
It was remiretl, in 15Btt* by FontanUj, under the pon- 
tifimte ot Sex t as V. who placed a colossal statue of 
St Paul iifKHi its stmnuit. TIutc is also in lUuae 
ajiu^thef column !>earing tlie ^-nme name, situated on 
tJic Monte Cittorio. Its slmft is of a f.iaii;lp piece td' 
Egyptian granite, forty-five feet in heiffut, and five 
feet eight inches m diameter. Its pe*fesUd is oma- 
mejite*! witli taxti riiietri, representing tJie apotheosis 
of Antoninus and Faustina, and other events relating 
to the history of Rome. It was m-paired by Lam- 
bertiiii. Pius VI, reuiovetl the i^aigi riiievi to die Va- 
tiicsLii. There is an engraving of it in tlie 5tlj volume 
of the Mif»efi Pio-CttmnUma. On one of it^ sides it 
has the following iiiscTiptk)n : — ■" Divo Antoniwo 
AvGVtiTtMo no A]«Toi4iNV's AvGvaTVB KT Vxavii 

AVOVJITVH PILIl,^ 

Till the conuneneement of the IBth centnry, there 
were lo be seen at Constantinople two iu^idut^il 
columns, omamcitted witli itutti riitevi, in tlie style 
of the Tn^i oolumn at Rome. One was erect*?d in 
iimiour of Canslantine, and the oUier of Arcadius or 
Theofjiisius, t »f tbi" latter there is nothing left but 
its gruuite basse, ilie coluuni liavUig bii it de^titiyul 




by die Turks. It had bec*n neveral times < 
by eflrUuitiakeSj ami Uiey were feafful of its feJling'. 
1 he (onstantme column was oompoiied of ^veji large 
cylindrical blocks of |>orjihyry, and was or^inallj 
suniiouiited by a statue of CoustontiDeu After liav- 
ing been several times damaged by fire, It was re- 
paired by ilie emperor Alexis Comiieiius^ as is in- 
dicated by an inscriptioo in Greek, 

Of iniKlem coliunnS| Uial caUed the MunusnenU »t 
London, whicli was erected lu commemonition c»f Uie 
great conflagration of I(>(>G, is at once tiie loftiest, 
the best coostructerl.and tlie most beautiful. It is 
a Doric fiuted cobimn, "iOrz feet high from die liottom 
of the {>t^!t*«tiit which LH<»riiamiiued widi basiiriiievi 
of Charles IK and his court giving protectioji to tlie 
fallen city, and various insi^plians, to the top t»f 
the vase of fiames, liy which it b sunnoimted. Then* 
are, aLw^ several smaller colttmm, but of beAutiful 
proportions, in various parta of England^ in inulatioii 
of the aliove, but mostly of the Grecian or pure 
Doric order, as the Augle.sea column* erected hi 
commemoratJon of the l>attle of W aterloo and Uie 
noble carl of that luuae, in the island of Anglesca ; 
the colionu at Shrewsbury^ erectetl in comineioara* 
tion of tlie same event aiul of another noble gcneml, 
lord Hill ; the Nelson columns, at Yarmoutli^ and in 
Dublin ; the Weliington coltunn, at Trim, in Uie 
county of Meatli, Ireland, &c. To the above list 
we may add tlie li'aihitigion monumenij at Ualti^ 
more, on which a colossal statue of VVastungton ii i 
plac;ed. The pillar is of the Grecian Doric order, 
anil of very massive proportions. It sfcaod 
grand liase or mm le, a ad is surmounted by a i 
pedestal, on wluch tJie statue rests. This I 
zocle of Uie moniunejit is fifly feel !»quiircy ai 
twenty-five feet high; iIk* c^hiuin twenty feet i 
diameter, and. witli its &ul>base, 130 feet high ; lh#1 
capital is twenty feet square. The statue is fifierti f 
feet high.oikl die whole height of the monument^ 
the pavement, including llie statue, will be ITU lneC» < 
As it stands on a hid 100 teet high, tliis !>aniol 
ris^ 276 feet alxive tide. It is constructed of wi 
marble, which is slightly variegated, and is ai 
conspicuoiLS objec;t to every one approadiing 
city, wlii'-iher by land or water 

COLUMN, IN wiLiTARV TACTIC* J a deep, i 
mass of tnwips, formed by placing aerenil ' 
of men behind each other (sections, ph 
pansesj sfiuailrons, and even several 
The column is eitlier an open or a close % 
intenuls, or having llie sections close beliind'eM 
other :) it may be formed eitlier for niafx^hiitg or i 
attack. By means of columns, it \% posable 
march in places where it would lie impracticable 
move widi uoliroken lines. They al»»o tticrease tJ 
fon'P ami steaiJiness of troops, lx>th in attack si 
defence. The drawing up of the infimtry in liua I 
advisable, where there is no obstai^le in the 
to prevent atlvancing in this order, or 
eiu''my is to be re*"eivpii with tlie fire of ] 
and where cannon-ljalls aini grenaiJes are i 
feared tluin cnse-sliot luid musketry. The i 
mass is to lie preferred when you have to 
ill a broken or billy comitry, where a 
teiidetl, in wliich physiad force, given 
of die coliuun, is nei^essary, and the fere < 
is to be avoiiled as much as possible (which, <m i 
count of the small breadtli of (he column, m < 
paraiiveiy ineD'ectiial], atul also wheee a 
particidarly of cavalry, is appfeheoded, 
caauondinll, and still more a mnade. In 
of die mass, iauses a greater havoc, tlie 
of biding hit is dimuiistiei), on account of 
front eiposed. An olyeOitm to columns, 
oti the dii^uity of movliig to liensie u i 
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rliari|5tng il iuLn a lino, linslwni rpmovwl, m modem 
timrs, by the pmctire of iimkiii|^tJu* coliimas consist 
fif only ODe UtUiilion, iviilI by di*i|K*.siiif»^ tliese sing^le 
liattatioiis ne«r each atUer in snch a way as to fstip- 
poct one auotlicr hy (Jipir fire, instead of arranging 
tlien. uj^elessly U^hind pfich olJier. By the usual 
way jf forming the colmniis towartls tlie centre, 
tlios^- have received sticli a movabiJity and facility of 
dtnpl<»pmcnl, tliat n line ttiay lie resLorctl in I wo 
»*r tliire minntes. Almo«^t nil Ixitlles are fonj^lit, at 
pr<»fient, liy »nr]i small coliunnii, which, when the 
(inler in tijje is judged more for the purpose, may Ix; 
ehat^^ into Vmt'^^ and whidij Iwsides, fonn llie lM^f>t 
!9C[mKS for resistance against attacks of chivalry, by 
pf«9C9t(jng a front to all sides, and unite many other 
advantages. In the cjise of cavalry, also, attacks 
may be made either in cohunn or In line. The 
rharpe in close coIiimiiih, which is in use fiaiticubrly 
witlx the Freneh, is of the (^reatcj^t effect when it 
succeeds ; but when it foils the whole body of assail- 
ants is expose*! to annthiktion, or to rout, as no mip- 
port, no development, nor orderly retreat, is pos- 
fiiJile. The Attack with columns at some distance 
from each oUier lias this advantage, that, if the first 
ilivision fails,, the Kul*fteqnent ones niiiy succeed ; 
moreover, the facility of manoEUvruig^ is miuli 
Srreater. This mode of attack is particularly ndvis- 
nble in nssaulting squares of infantry. Marchinff and 
fighting in lines, however, are the nn*des usually 
practised by cavalry,^ — Otlnmn-roads are such roads 
ns may be passed with all kinds of nna^ : whtn the 
irilimiry road is ruined, ihey are hi id out across Ihe 
fields, and marked by pole^ with straw {Jtttms). 

COMB {c&mh^ Saxon) ; mt instrtunent to separate 
and Btljust the hair, to<] well known to need descrip- 
tion. We have no certiin authority, either from 
bu?its or meilals, tliat either the Creek or tlie Etni^ 
can women tiS4^ this useful and onmmeutal appen- 
itnge to tlieir hair ; although^ in most of them, it h 
i^nrefiilly ami gnicefully armuged. Nor in the 
iirtk-lea that have fieen disinterred at Voltemt and 
other Etruscan cities, where iibundanre of utensils 
and instrmuents of the female tc^ilet Imve been found, 
has there iK-en a siiijjle ctjmb di}*tYtvereiL There is, 
therefore, no nutlKirity, with whi«'h we are at pre- 
sent ai?cjuainted, to inform us from whom the Ro- 
mans Ixirrowed this article of tlie toilet. Many of 
their ^rpulchml inscriptions are detlicatPil to iJieir 
dn\ssio^ maids {rimatnt^es}. It is prolMible that tlie 
combs of the RomiUis were of ivory, Ixix, gold, and 
silver; but, net (irdinpf to Guaseo^ they were also of 
iron and of bnmze. In the work of that attthop, Deiie 
Ornatrici. there are several n?preseiitations of an- 
cient RomMJ comlw. One, in particular, at page 63» 
That was in tlie mnsfntm Seiafa, at Milan, is a lonfij 
one of \}0X, of which tlie handle is overlaid with 
ivory, antl npjx'ars to luive been omamentetl with a 
small meander in gold. It lias two rows of fine 
tcedi, drlicntely wnuigFit and well proportioneil. 
r'anovn and other m<Mlern sculptors have made great 
use of tlie «*omH in tlieir female busLs, to which tbey 
add a grace and elegance unknown to tlu>se of tlie 
ancients. 

COMHAT, in hivv.or St?«.LK Comhat, denotes a 
foraial trial, Iwtween two champions, of some doubt- 
ful cause or qtinrrel, by the swonl or Tiatoon. Tliis 
linrlinirt>iis v^Tiy of deciding contr(»versies was, in tlie 
middle ages, very comm<m, not only in crituinal, but 
also In civil causes. The form and ccmnouy of the 
cmnlmt are desi'ribed in the Grand cotrfumii^r of ^m* 
Tiiandy. The accuser first sworei to the tnitli of his 
juM^tis.iiion : the accused gave him Ihe lie; upon 
\% liirh he threw dmvn a pledge of buttle, smd tlie 
jinrties wvrv tomnntted to prismi till tlu* day of com- 
bfit. Tlie Ifgal combat belongs to tlie same class of 



alKHnbites as the lontml trial ot witctics See Dud 
and C/mmpinn, 

COjVflUNA'HON, in MntJiematics, is the vaHa- 
tion or alteration of any uumlx^r of fibres, letters, 
n>loui*t, somids, &c.., m all the dilTereiit manners i)o&- 
slble. Tlie parts combiited futc callt^ elements, — 
*rhe tttK'trine uf comhinntmi is tlint branch of matlie- 
matics which teaches the results arising from nil pos- 
sibte combinations » aiKl gives riilc*s respecting tliero* 
Combinatory anvily$U is the application of the doe- 
trine of rombinntion to analysis^ and constituLes a 
branch of science often very involved. A system ot 
characters is appropriated to this purpose, i linden- 
burg, of Lei psic, in 17*8, gave it the character of 
an independent scienee ; and it lias Iseeii of impor- 
tant service in relation to ihe liigher branches of 
matficmatics. (See Wcingiu-tner*>f Uhrbueh Her com- 
Umstorischen Amtltjfsis, Leipsic, 18(JI, 2 vols.) Per- 
mutations art* Un*st* combinations in which, eiw?h time, 
all the elements are usetl, and the object is to deter- 
mine how often theyclmnge their place, for instance, 
ahcd^ Qcbd,hdae^ &c. The numlier of }x^fstble 
changes or combinations is found by multiplying tlie 
terms 1, 2, 3^ &c,, continually into each otlier ; lhiLs» 
gx:i=li; 0x4=24; 24x5=120, kc. Thus the 
combinations of five quantities amount to 120, The 
cltiLnges that may be nmg on twelve bells amount to 
47<n()()l,600; and tlie twx^nty-four letters of the al- 
plial>et admit of 6^,044,840,173^23,043,93G,OOC) 
clianges or conibl nations, 

CUM BCSTION. It Ls not easy to give a correct 
definition, or to assign a general cause,'of this tanii- 
liar phenomenon. It may, however, l* described a*» 
tlie result of tlie combination of two or more bmbes. 
attended witli a disengagemeot of heat and light. 
This description distliiguLslies ctmihustion from ignt- 
thn , whic h is merely tlie result of an elevation of 
the temperature, witliout any chemical combiiiution. 
Fire was formerly considered as an element, which 
liail the i)Ower of converting certain IxMiies into its 
own imture ; but tlie progress of chemical science 
soon showe*! the error of this notion. Stahl's cele- 
brnlcHi theory was fi^umded on the bypi>tliesis of the 
existenee of a siilistance which be cuiiiHl phhgisfon. 
Every combustible boily was supi>o&i»l to contiviu tliis 
sul>sttince, which was disencjagiil by eombllStioiti t the 
loss of tile plilo<^iston was tlie caitse of tlie residuum 
being iiiconibustlhle. The heat and liglit wer«' iittri 
butcd to llie violent agitation lii^ tlie phlogiston nt 
the moriient of its *iist*ngngeineiit. The discoveriis 
of Black and Fric-^tley u|>enctl the way to tbf> system 
of Lavoisier, wtiich, in J 785, entirely snpphuited tlm 
tlieory of Stahl. During the eonvcrvi4Mj of solids 
into fluids, and of fluids into vapours, there is a con- 
siderable aljsorption of beat : when, on tlie contniry^ 
va|¥>tirs and liquids are restored to the fluid and solid 
fiHTu, the heat whieli Ihey coutain is evolved, and 
pftvse^ from the hitent to tlie sensible state, (8i'e 
CaforiL\) These views were assumed by Lavoisier 
as tlie lieisis of his t leory. Oiygcn giLs wiis con* 
siden-d as a compi»und of a peenliar l«isis, uniteil t<» 
tfie iimtler <jf light and heat, and combustion as the 
couibination of oxygen with the burning Ijody. Dnr- 
irig (he combustion, the basis, combining with the 
coiiibnstible, ausinenteti its wtMght and flinngi^l its 
properties ; while the imptmdemble elenu'uLs of (die 
ga*' — bghl and heat — were developed in the form of 
flmne. Hut focLs prove this thet>ry ini^orrect. In 
llie first place, all the pheuomenn of comlMistiontako 
pla«"e, in many ea^es, without the presence of oxy- 
gen. In the sefyind place, tliere aiv niuny cases in 
which oxygen iniites witli bwlies, witlunit the evr^ 
lution of light aikl beat, as during tJie cliange ot 
Sfune metals on exposure to tlie air. .Vnd, further, 
there are many instiinces in which oombu^tion takes 
Y 2 
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place not only without condensation » 1>ut where gas^ 
ous matttr is actonlly proiliiced fmin soliii matter, as 
in Uie iufliOtunutioii of giuipowdrf. Bei^iiles^ tlie 
e%*olution of liglit, if it were derivciJ from tlie ffas, 
should be projjonioiml to tlie quantity snlidiiied, 
wliereas it depends chiefly on tlie coiiibustihle. I'he 
first af tlieae objet'tions to Lavoisier's theory, wbieh 
is yet peiiemlly received, lias been partly removed 
by inudifyiiicr tlie definition so as to extend it to seve- 
ral odier Ixjdies, hence enlled supporters af combus- 
ihit . ( S ee Vhem itat Ciassijicution mtd Nomtii ciaiure. ) 
'ihe definition which we have given of tliis pheno- 
menon at tlie begiiming of lliis article is merely a 
dei^eriptiuu. The question arises, Whence come the 
li^ht and heat? Hiey are generally refeiTed to the 
condensition which is ahnost always a nece&sary con- 
sequence of a diemicai combioatioii ; but we have 
already seen that, in some cases, lljey are produced 
where the ronq^onent parts actnidly pu.^s from ii .so- 
lid to a gaseous state* It seems proliable, Ui the 
present state of our knowledge, tlmt they may he itt- 
tiiimted to tlie disen^a*(emeiit of tlie electric fluid. 
" In every cheinicai combination/' sfjys BerzeUus, 
" tliere is a neutralization of opposite electricities, 
and tills neutralization pnxloces the heiit and light in 
the same manner as it does in the Leyden jnr or the 
galvanic hattery/' Hut to this it may he objected, 
that, if electricity were ilie cause of the diaengs|fe- 
ment of (tie lieat and lights they would always bear 
ii fixed proportion to each otlier. 'ilm is not tlie 
«ise; the combnjntion of oxygen and hydrogen dis- 
engages a very great qunntity of caloric, but very 
lilricligiit ; that of phosplioms and oxygen |jroihices 
o^pjiosite n suits. I'here is, Uien, no tlieory of coni- 
bitetion at present received, which will explain ail 
tJie cirt'iuustiinces of this phenomenon. !f there be 
any one gene ml cause, it must be one which, like af- 
finity, IS modiJied by tlie nature of tlie agents and the 
peculiar circumstances of their mutual action. 

COMEDY. See Drama. 

COMENIUS, Joiix Amoh, a lM»neliictor of nmn- 
kind, by the improvements which he introdocefi into 
education, was Ixirii March 28 j 1592, in the village 
of Comna, near Brumau, in Moravia j hence the 
name which he assumed : bis real one is not known. 
His parents, belonging' to tlie Moravian denomina- 
tion, liad him edncateif at Herl>orn. In 1616, he re- 
ceived an appointment us teacher, in rnbiek, whicli, 
in itilS, wim plundered by the 8 [Milliards. Comemiis 
Itist his papers, luid all tliat hv pus'^essed, and fled 
to PolaiKJ, where J in 163'J, he was e tec Led bishop of 
the Moravian and hSohemian Hretliren in Lissa. In 
1631, he pyblisheii, al Ltsi>aj his Janua Lmguarum 
rcMcrula^ a work wliich was transliiled^ witliin 
twenty-six years, into twelve Euroj^ean languages, 
also into I'ersi^in, Anibiini, and Mongolian. In 
this* he laid down a new system for teaching 
languages to chiiilren by the use of visible signs, 
in order to facilitate the lean^ing of words. II is 
Oirbis pkiutf or the V'isible IVond. was first pulj- 
lisbed, in ltSo9.at Nuremberg. In 1041 he was in- 
vited to Kugland, hi order to introduce u I»etler or- 
gnnijuition into the schools ; but, as the civil war pre- 
vented die accomplishment of this plan, he went to 
Sweden, where the cliiuicelior Oxenstieni l>ecaine 
his patron. In l(i56, he retm-ne*! to Lis*a, where tie 
once more lost all his lKM>ks and mnmiaeripto on the 
burning of the town after the rotimt of Ctiarlfs X. 
Comeiiius died at Amstf^nlam, Oci 15, 1671. In tlie 
latter pjirt of l\\s lite, he gave himself up to religious 
dreams, after tlie fiuhion of tliat time, and revered 
Bourignoti (q, V.) as a prophetess. Adelung gives 
tlie number of his works as ^2, hut thefe are omy 54 
now ertant. 

COME SOPR A {litU. ; as above or as before) ; an 
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ailit^on to the manner of pcrformiD|r some ibnnfv 
passage^ tlie style of which performance has been al- 
ready denoted. 

COMESTA {Uai.; as it etands) ; an exnress 
implying tliat the performer is not to einbeUiah 
passage witli any mlditions of his own, 

COMKTS. Of natural appearances , there are j 
that have lieen n^garded witli more superstitious l^ 
prehensions ttian tliose bo<hes whidi occasionally ap* 
p+^r in tlie sky, luminous, like the stars, but geDer* I 
ally distinguished from these by a tail, or train oij 
lUinter light, lieanng some reseinblance to H tuft or [ 
lock of hair. Of tliis, tlie Latin name is coma, ; 
in consefinence, these btxUes are called comHt^ 
distinguish them from tlie othejr luminariea, wb 
whetlier near or remote, apptiri^ntly fixed or tmtrZ 
able, have not this train-like accompaniment. C-i^ j 
niets are out' of the three classes into wliidi astro 
mers divide tliose celestial bodies tliat adorn llic skf 
dming the night. The stars^ wtiich retain tbelr 
lative positions widi regBrd to e«di t^tlier, and are I 
so great distances from the eartli, Uiat uo mcfttis i 
instruments hitlierto invented can measure Uiem^ I 
one class, — and a class not apparently conoe 
with our sun, or deriving light or tieat from that 1« 
minary. The planets^ wtiich rliange their relativ 
positions among tlie stars, and of which our eortli 
one, f()mi tlie se«-ond class. They are solid 
and not luminous in tliemselves, but fJiine merely J 
l^efiecting the light of tlie sun. 1 he mass^ of tl 
pkmets, their magnitudes, and tiieir inotiott!^^ l_ 
bf»eii all determiniMi witli the greatest accuracy ; an 
tlie place that any one of ttieni wdl occupy at i 
prtn>osed po'mt of tune, can be calcidated with i 
greatest eiise, by any one acquainted with pn 
astronomy. The planets are, in their motions, 
verned by one unJiorm \&w. In the early ages, L 
planets were heUl to have certjiiin iidluences upon i 
dividuals and nations. The comets, which are r 
singular in tlieir fonn, and more varied in the i 
of tlteir appearance^ were sUll better adapted for i 
perstitions purposes ; and, accordingly, we find I" 
tlieir visits have been attempted to be caooededi 
the great, more es|)eciiilly the caiaxnitauai^ i 
nations. I'Jie a]>pearaiice of a c*jmet is, howe 
more a prodigy, and has no more influence i 
fiite of men or of nations, than the app< 
moon, or of a ileciduoas leaf upon a tr«e In 
They are so dLsUint, and either their motkons ml 
rapid, or theu- substance is so rare that none dt 
have been fomid to have any material action 
such of the planets as tliey have come near^altlt 
the planets liave luid a coiisiiierable influence 

t!iem. Wluit the comets are, or what \ __ 

serve in the economy of creation^ vre do lipt !_, 
As Cir as observation lias gone, they are sutMaci I 
tlie same laws a* the planets, revolving abo«it f' 
Sim ui orbits or paths, with this diflerence, that I* 
orbits are much more eccentric, or diOVrVnuch l 
fr«uu circles, Umn tlie orbits of the plaji^u ♦ and L 
while they approach much nearer to the ma at ^ 
time of then- revolutions, they receile corre^poodil^ ' 
ly fartlier fram it at another. The time aS^lM 
had rational ophiions on tlie sul()ect has huwuptf, 
been too short for verifying, by obs<Watkin» IN 
theory as iipplimble to tlie whole, or even the iiiiilC 
number of these bodies tiiat have, from time £ I 
made Uieir iippeanince, 

Tycho Hralie W4is die first who expressed a 
cdly rational opinion on the subject of comets* f il 
ing, by careful ob«»ervation . that the comet <rf J 
Imd m* diunuil parallax, which he could dciecl 
is, that ib place, when viewed fh>m the airL 
tlie eartli. was not dilTerent fram wliat it wimia I 
been if viewed from the centre ; he proper^ ^^ 
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lliat its distance from the farth mo&t he greater Uran 
iiiiit of tliti intKin, in Tvliich lliis paralks was ap- 
piirent to him. TJm was one slt-p ; and it was an 
important one : it reinovpcl comets to such a distance 
from the eartli, iliat their um^ could not well be sup- 
posed to he for it^ or their influence npoa it very 
trreat. The general Jaw of tlie motion of bothes in 
fie© space, as well as liis own particular oi>M*r\'ntions 
on the comet of ItJSO, led Newton to concliule tlmt 
the orbits of ttie comets nuist, like those of tile plan- 
ets, be ellipse*, having tlie sun in one focus, but £ir 
more eccentric, and having tlieir aphelions , or great- 
est distances from llie sun for remote in the regions 
of space. The idea thus thrown out by Newton 
was Iftken up by Dr Halley, who collated the ol>- 
Eervatiou!} which had been nimfe of all iJic^ twenty- 
four comets, of which notice had been taken previ- 
ous to 1(>80. Tlie resulLs were tibmulimtiy curious ; 
with but few exceptions, ttiey had jjassed witliio less 
than the e^irth's shortest distajujc from the sua ; 
sottte of them witlun less tluui one Unrd of it j and 
tlie average aljout one lialf. Out of tlie nimiljer, too, 
nearly two thinJs hml lia*! their motions retrogmde, or 
moved in tlie opposite way to tlie planets. ^Vhile 
H alley waj* engaged on tliese comparisons and de- 
ductions, the comet of 1682 made its ajji^^earancej luid 
he set about observing it with grent care^ in order to 
detennine the elements of its orbit. Having done 
so, he found tlMit Uiere was a wonderful reseml)laDcc 
btlweeo it and tliree other comets tliat he found re- 
corded — tJie comets of 1450, of 1 S3 1 , and of 1 (307, 
The tiniest of tJie appearance of tliese comets had 
been at very nearly regular intervals,^ — at least, ttie 
dilTerences hail Ijeen only fractional parts of a year, 
^--the average period being Wtween 7 5 and 7 6 years. 
Their distance* from die srm, when in paihdkmy or 
when nearest to thnt luminary , Iffld been Dearly tJie 
snme^ being nearly E^tx-tentlis of tliat of tlie earth, antl 
trot varying more tluui one-MXtietli from each other. 
Tlie inclination of tlieir orbits to tluit of the earth 
!iad also been nearly tlie same, between 17** and 18' ; 
and tlieir motions liad all lieen Lnlregr&de. Putting 
them togetlicr, Dr Halley concliMJed, that t}ie 
comets w II 5§, ISSli 1607, and l(i82, were re-ap- 
jMMinincefl of one bjmI tlie same comet, which revolv- 
ed in an elliptic orbit romid tlie smi, performing Us 
circuit in a period varying from a little more "than 
Beventy-six years lo a little less* tlian seventy-five ; or 
Slaving, as ^r as tlie observations liad Ix'en carried, a 
^-ariation of about fifleen months in tiie ab«;oliite 
duration of its year, measurcil arcoriling to that of 
the earth. For this variation in the time of its re- 
Tolntion, Dr If alley nccomited upon the supposiUou 
tliat die form of its orWt had lieen altered by tlie at- 
traction of the renioie planets, Jupiter and Satuni, 
as it passed near to liiem ; and thence he concluiWl, 
that ttie period of its next appdrance would be 
lengtliened, but tliat it would certiMy re^ippear tn 
1758 or parly In 1759. Its doingf so was, of course, 
the fact that was to lie detitirve of tJie orbits of 
comets, and that they were regular and jiermanent 
litxhes, oljeying the general laws of ma Uer. Halley 
did not live to see die verificalion of his prediction ; 
tie died in tlie year 174?^ at the advanced age of 
eirflly-fortr. 

oooQ after his death, Clatraiit^ D'Alembert, and 
Euler, Chfee of the most eminent maibematidaiia of 
Europe, »et about tlie solution of whftt !b called 
** the problem of die tliree bodies;" that is lo deter- 
mine the ijaths describe*! by three bodies, prq|}ected 
from tliree giTen points, in given direct lona, and with 

K'ven velocilies, tnelr gra\iiating forces bcifw direct- 
, as their qiMntitiefl of matter, and inverw^^ as the 
squares of their ^stancea. 1 he object of this prt^b- 
lem is to &id tlie duturUog ci'ecta that the bodies 



composing tte solar iystpm Mre iij^^ m^ other ; 
and it applies to comets, when witltin tlie limits of 
planetary action, as well as tlie planets themselves. 
After some errors, into which all tlie tliree liad been 
led J and which guve a result tliat seemi^ to overturn 
tlie whole doctnne of gravitation, C lalrault succeed- 
ed m oljtaining an approximate solution, which 
agreed with and confrmed that tlieory. Having 
done so, he applied it to tlie cahnihition of the dis- 
turbed influence of Jupiter and Saturn, whldi Hal- 
ley had predicted would retard the comet of 1Q6-2, 
in its re-appearance about 1758. The results of 
Clairault^ calculations^ were, tiiat the con»et would 
Ix* retanled 100 *lays by the attraction of Saturn, 
ajid 518 by that of Jupiter, so tliat it would not come 
to the perilielion, or point of its orbit nearest tliesim 
till the 13th of April, 1759. C lairaolt, however, fix- 
ed certain limits, within which his adculaLiuns might 
probably be erroneous. It tmis eventually fuuiKl lluit 
the differeiK'c between calculation luid oWn'ation 
was less tlian tliat which he assigned. Clairault read 
his investigriitions to the academy of sciences m Nt> 
vember, 1768 ; aiul, in little more than a month after- 
wards, tlie comet made its appearance ; aiKJ it reach- 
ed its perilielion on the I3tli of March, in tlie fol- 
lowiiif^ year, being thirty days earlier than he had 
calculated* Subsequent calculations enabled him to 
reduce the error to nineteen days i and, thoug^Ii the 
calculations of the disturbing forces were otdy ap- 
proximations, enouc[ti liad been done to prove the 
return, and deiemune the orbit of one comet, and 
give every reason (or concJiMling that all comets, 
wing Imdies of tlie same class, are subject to the 
sanie general laws as tlie planets, and only vary 
from each other tn the proportion and laagnitiKle of 
their orbit?** Tliere was one fiuiJier confirmation. 
Clairault had calculated that the iiwle of the comet's 
orbit, or the point in which it cut the plane of the 
orbit of tlie eartli^ would advance ^33' in alwiolute 
Bjiace, or 1" 29^ more than tlie equinoctial points, the 
precession of wbiclij in the time of the coniet'i re- 
volution^ was 1*4'; and obser^'ation gave eauotly 
the «ime result ; so that tlie only difficulty that re- 
mained in the doctrine of comets was in tlie estima- 
tkwi of the disturlMnces to which tliey are ex|»ose«l 
from the other IxMlies of the system, more esj^e^^ially 
in the parts of their orbits most remote fi-oni tlie mm, 
where tJieir motions are componitively slow. Along 
with tlie period of this comet, and its perihelion dis- 
tance, the mapiitude and form of its juitli were 
known, Efetitiiating the mean tli.stance of the earth 
from tli€ sun at 05,000,000 miles, the mean distance 
of the cornel is l,7O5,g5O.OO0 miles ; its greatest 
distance fhnD the stttt, 3,355 ,400/)00 ; its least dis- 
tance, 66,100,000 ; and llie transvej*se or largest din- 
meter of its orbit, 3,4 10,500,000. Therefore; though 
its aphelion distance be pfreut* its roejin distance i* less 
thanthatof Het^chel ; and, p*eiit as is tlie aphelion 
distance, it is but a very trifling' Iractmn less tlian 
one &\ e-thoubandth part of tliat distance from the sun, 
r.farer Oian which the very nearest of the fixt'd stars 
cannot be situated ; and as tlie determination of their 
dijstance is negative and not positive, — a distance 
vntliin which tliey cannot be, and not one 8t which 
they actually are^ — tlie nearest of them xmiy he at 
twice or ten limes that distance. The comet of 1759 
iu, therefore, a body belonging to the solar system, 
and quite without tlie attraction of any body wliidl 
does not belong to that svstem ; and^ as tliis is de^ 
tcrmined of one coinet, analory pointj» it out as being 
the case witli them alL M. ^L Danosseau and Pou- 
teculant, hAve calculated the return of this < 
on the 4th or 7th of Nof emberi 1&36, which differ^ 
ence of ihri-e tlays, arises from their having taken 
different values for the mtma of the plaoelSt M 
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Lubbock, ]ms also invesUgated the subject, and Uie 
Nautical Altimiiackj for 1^35, gives iht* results ac- 
cording to nil tfjti ihrvt. The comet of IJalley has 
a perkMl of about st?vpnty*six years. 

Besides tlie coineL uf 1751>» of which there fmve 
been four autiieiiLicated returns, iliere are two 
others, of wliltli soiaetlu'jig like a retiini lia<i lifi-n 
traced at long iiilrrvaiis. tiuv of Oiese f»as.seil 
Its perihelion ut iilH>ut eic!:ht o'cloc^k on the moni- 
mg of the f>th of July, I2B4J reckoning mean- 
time at CJreenwich ; ami a^iiii» at a littli; past eight 
oVlock, on the evening of tlie 21st of Aprils 155G. 
Thus its perimi is alx>ut 2i):ii years, ami it may be ex- 
|>ecteil in 1848. The perihelion iliitance, however, 
of Oils ct>met, wliicb wna moni than half itiat of the 
earth, in 1^64^ had dimim^ied an eightli part by 
1&66 ; and, as this must have teased a great elon ora- 
tion of its orbit, and as, from tlie lengtliof its perii^d^ 
it must go far into tlie re^jions of space, there is jio 
knowing how Ixjth the time of its revobition, uml Uie 
form mid position of its orl)it» may liave been alteretl. 

The otlier comet, in tlie i^iementi of who&e ocbit 
there is a sriiillarity, from which its identity mie;ht l>e 
witli prohnblliLy inferiTd, aiJ[)eared in 153'J, and again 
in llRi I, having thus a j>eriod of al>oiit 11^9 years. 
The return of tluit coatet should, therefore, have lieen 
about 1790* In that year, three comets made tJieir 
appearance ; hat neither of Uiem reiiejubled tlie one 
of IfitiL Two of tlieiii movftl in the opposite durec- 
tion ; and tljc remaiumg one wa** mon? tlmn twice 
the ilLstance from the amit in it.s perihelion, aud its 
orbit at nearly doyble die angle with tlmt of the 
earth. 

The comet denominated Enckes comffy which has 
engrossed tlie public mind genendty, and the scien- 
tiiic world in particular, ha.s Justly claimed and re- 
ceived the careful attention ol astronomers^ slnoe Us 
appearance in 1818 engaged professor Encke to con- 
sider tlie elements of it!* orbit. He was eJinfjled to 
identify it with a comet describc^d hy Messrs Me- 
chain and Messier in ITSy, in tlie constellation 
Afiuarius ; also w ilh a comet disco vereii in 17^5, hy 
Miss Herschel, in the coitsteilation Cycn^is; and 
widi tiie comet m 1805. The investigation of this 
diligent professor enahted huii, from lii^s obser^'ations 
on ita appearance in 1818, to foretell its re-appear- 
aiH'e in i%t2, and to slate the |jroljobility of \i» iiot 
being observable ui our climate. This anticijjiition 
was realiw^d by iLh discovery in New Soutli Wales, 
in tJie observatciry of tlie governor, Sir Thonins Bris- 
liane, June 2^ 1822 ; and the accurate obsen^ations 
of'Mr Rimker, who dbcovered it,aflbrde<l Fncke tlie 
means of reconsidering tlie true elements of its orbit, 
and with additional roiifiillenee compulkig its return 
for 1825. Tiiw occurred ti» wils espetrtecK The 
fresh data atforded by tlwit ret»ni wprecarefwlly col- 
lated by the profes-sor. It was observed again on 
Odolier liO, lHi>R, Tiiis comet affords particular 
interest to tlie mind of die astronomer, though it d<:»es 
not olTer a splendid object to his eye. Its orbit is an 
ellii**je of oompamtively small dimensions, wholly 
within the orbit of Jupiter : its iteriod is 24{iO days, 
or about three year* and Uiiee tentlis — aniiit li shorter 
periotl tlian lias hiUierto appeared to comprise the 
revohitlon of any other cxjmet, with tlie exception of 
one seen ui 1770, which *hd not satisfy, as fiir as oil- 
servjitlon lias Wvn able to show ♦tlie pivdiction of the 
period of five yeai's^ and a iLilf, whicii was atlrihuted 
to it. In Uie cipiiuou of Eikcke anil oLlii^r astrono- 
niers, Uiis comet infty iiflbrd ILII opportiuttiy of prov- 
ing tliat tlie he&veits oppose ft rtsititing medium to 
llie niutioii of IkmHc^. llio oul^eci has Ix^n dts- 
cuiM'«l ill till/ TmibtRctttJiui of dif» Afttrui)uini«<al Su- 
cirty tif Luiiilctn by the able niiUlieuuitidjui Massotti - 
■ttd tJiut gi iithuuoi uflrr. riu^iii^ for consklering 



comets capahle of aflbidtng a deitioiisiration of « re^ 
siting meihum in the hisavens, Uiougii plunets ; '^ 

give no indii-ation of it. 

Anodier comet, which encourages tlie antic' 
of moeh astronomical gratification, is une 
Biela discovered, Feb. 27, 1820, and which ^ 
terwards seea by Gambart and otliers. It i 
possess claims to the atteuLion of astronomers i 
to that of Eiicke,it being conceived to revolve ab« 
die sun in alKint six years and si»ven-tentlis, aod 
he the some as die comet which apj^eored in 
aiul diat wluch appeared in I80f>. Kncke*s com^ 
was in its perilielion, by comjiutadon, Jan. lO, 18 

Two other comets renmin yet Lo be noticed, 
elements of wbith have been calculated, bat wli 
liave not as yet been confimied by returns. Th 
orbit of tlie fait was cnlealatetl by Newt4>n, fraaL \ 
appeartince in liiSO, and he t i ' iJie 

time to be 575 years. It may n ♦' et 

in 2255. The second appeared ... ^ ._-...,. is sup 
to have a |X'riod of 292 years, and will 1 
turn in 1848. 

The comet of 1770, to which nllusion ha« 
matle, would l^^ad as to conclude tlint we an; stid ig 
norant of many of die taiLses by wiiich lUe fiinii i 
the orbits of comets* and die times of Uieir rtnroH 
and return, may be distnrbeiL That comet 
almost in the plane of die eurdi's orbit, luiiio 
inclination of only about a degree and a tiaif ; 
been oliwrved with great care ; and the rpsiilt of ttiA 
oliservations mtis, diat it sliould return about 
^e years and a lialf. Instead of going oul uf tb»] 
system, as may be presumeil to be tlie cafte wiilif 
tJiosc comets that liave long periods and eecetfnej 
orhits^iLs greatest distance could not be roudi i 
thmi tliat of Jupiter, while its mean di^aiioe ! 
die sun was not much more diati Uiree 
perihelion distimce of the eardi. No comet, at I 
answering to dmt one, has, however, beeo a^Q dfe»l 
covercil ; and therefai^ die conclusion b, tlinl tlicfi j 
arc, within the system itself, causes whtdi out 4 
pletely alter the motions of these bo<)ies ; but \ 
thoivi; causets are, odicr than die attractloa of i 
planets J lias not yet l>een ascertained. 

i*ne remarkable difference In^tweeii the 
and die planets is in the angles whicli their i 
make witii ttiat of the earth. Leaving out the i 
planets diat liave recendy been discovered, all i 
others are containtfd within a sone c^xtenllitlg a 
7** on each side of die cardies orbit; and, yaxh t 
exception of Mercury (by ^^ tlie smallest of the \ 
planets), they are widiin half that space. Hut 1 
orbits of the comets are at all possible aogin ; 
the number increases wdi die aiigle^fio tlmt they 
proximate to an ef|ual distribudon, in all 
round the smi as a centre. 'Ibe numbers that I 
been oliserved are as follows: — l^Ddcr 10® i 
nation. B ; under 20", l§ ; untier 30^, 26 ; i 
a? ; under 5(1^, 47 ; under tiO*^, C3 ; under ' 
under 80*, 88 ; and mider JK)*^, about 100. 
lar the gn^Bter iiimiher of the ix)tiiel5 \m' 
liaths out of die direction of those of the 

ami hence, though dieybe bodies of such < 

as diat dieir exilnsion widi the planets would J 
seritHis consetiueiict^,, diere is but little i 
such eohision can take place. The comets 1 
been ol>served iiave made their pusiMWi 
very diflerf-nt parts of die solar syatgaii; 24 
fwissed Within tlio tirbit of Mercury ; 47 wHhi 
of Venu^ : J.s vuihiii tlmt of the Earth; TAy 
diat of Mars ; -ami die whole within tlmt of Ji 
Ufa hundn^l.or therealxmts, mendontvl by La 
al>rnit one-lmlf linve laovcii fnmi west to <«ast In t_ 
soiiKt lUj'ection as thi* planets, and Ibe uUter half 1 
the opi>osite tlirecUou. I'he dirtHrt uuJ ft?i: 
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011M ilo not RpjiPRr Li) folkivs' envh other mt-oniino^ to 
Hiiy hiw Lliat lias Wtii diM^iverfiJ. Frtiiu I2yy to 
l^kl^f, nil tlmt are ineiitioiUHi wtre retro^^reiJe ; ftiul 
five tliat were observed from 1771 to 1780 w«re all 
«Jirw*t. 

Bcinj^ quite i^riiomiit Ixith of the size of tlie comets 
tiiid tlit'ir i|iia]iiiti<ps of imitttfr^ \\^. tmii form no con- 
rldsiwi ns to tlieir ffit*i Is, e\pn npun ttie |*isitions of 
the pliinetii, Hitherty, their infiiitiHie, if aijytJiiijgt 
has hten very small ; fop, witliin ihe limit* lliat must 
l>« alloweil for error, even iu tlie beM tiililes limt are 
ciiieulfflieil upon an ap|»ro3tiiiialiori, tJip wlmle of the 
ifri"t^iimti«s are eiplaiiiiible u|joo liie hypotliesis of 
|iliuieUiry disturhancf^ alone; and tlie i»y^tem iip- 
|)efin» to liJive eone on jtLst as if tliere luul tiet*ii no 
eonieL? in it- That the cxjmets un* formed of muUer 
of sstmu^ *!ort or otlier we know, from tlie dense and 
oputjue uppeaniii-ce of tlieir iiuelensj, as well as from 
tlie lu'tioii of tlie planets upon them ; but^ as their 
at'tioii iiiwin tlie plmiets liiis iiot been great, or even 
penTptiljle, we are leti to Uie candusKm tliat they 
are not Uijilies of tlie same d^insity or mafXiiUide q& 
even tile sn^allest and mnest of tlie planets. M'^hen 
a eomet is vieweil through a telescope of considerable 
|HJWer, tliere appears a dense niieletis in the centre 
*)f tlie lumljium» luid apparently vaporous matter, of 
wliieli die extenuil }Kirts are romposed; ond tlie 
opacity of tliLs nucleiLi varies in diilVj'ent oometa. On 
it& first api)eAreiiee, and again when il recedes, the 
luminous pjirt of tlie etimet is faint, and does not ex- 
tend fiir from the nucleus ; but, m it moves on to- 
wards llie perihelion, tlie brightness increases, and 
tlie luminous matter lengtlieiis into a train, whicK 'i» 
some cases, has extemleil across a fourtli of tlie en- 
tire circumfert-nce of tlie heavens. But, tbough the 
pemefiil fact of die increased brightness of comets, 
13 lid letiiTili of tlieir tails, widi dieir ap[jri>iich to the 
suii, and die ct»ii^i|uei)t inclination of tlieir molioii, 
hais been e^itablislied, die ol>sen*alii>iis liave m>t l>een 
uniform or mijiiite enough for proving wliat jiri*- 
jxHTiion die increuse of brightness bears to the in- 
ciT&se of die velocity, and die diminution of die dis- 
lauoe tn>m the smu No doubt, all die comets of 
which diere are well andienticatetl accounts, of great 
htfghtness ami lengdi of tail, liave passetl near the 
sun in dieir fjerihelion. Thus die comet of 17fl9, 
wJmrli wfiA not a fifdi of tlie enrtli's |)erihelIon dis^ 
UuM'efrom die sun, liad a tail of tiO" in length, as 
seen at i'aris; while diat of 1759, whidi was distant 
more duui half die eardfs j^ieribelion distanec, liad a 
train of only 2" or 3°. The Icngtli of die tail varies, 
however, ni>t only witli die time at wliidi it is obsenr- 
edp but witli die place of observation — a difierence 
probably depending on Uie difference of cienmess and 
purity in the air. The tail of die comet of t751» was 
SifS" longj as measured at M*>ntpelier, in tl»e soudi 
of Frai*ce, and considerably raore tlian that as mea- 
^yre*l at the Isle of Bourbt^n, in the hulian ocean. 
'I bat of 1 Tea was GO" at Faris, 7t>* at Boulo^ie, my 
lietween Tenerilfe and Codix. aiui ii7^aL itourlxuu 
tienendly fipeakbig, diey ap|>ear to lie brighter anil 
larger when S€^en at sea duui on laiul, and in die 
wnniier n»gi<»ns dmn in thi>!?e nearer tlie \mkis. 
H hen die supi^rstitioiis fear of comets, as |H>r- 
ti'nding lyinn to die inhabiLanls of ttie earthy, luid 
vanisheil liettire die light of pliilosophy, duit hglit 
was in some danger of giving ri^ie to fcjir of another 
w>rt— fear of physic&l luinn to die earUi its*!lf, by die 
collision of some comet tliat tmigtit cross its nadi. 
^Ve have no evidence, however, that such a collision 
ever did iuiptjen^ eidier with the earth or with any 
other planet ; and we have not absolutely correct 
means of so (^alculaling tlie pla^^ of a comet as to be 
able to say with certaUity Uial» ou a given day, dur- 
ing a pven muudi^ or even duriitg a given year^ li 



*«hnll cross Ihe orbit of a planet. 1 he motion of the 
earth in its (irbit is, in roiiiHl immlNPi-s^ moiv tlian a 
million and a half tif miles in a day ; and as ClEumnIt, 
with nil hi^ cure, did not come nearer the tnidi tlian 
niitetec*n days, diough die collision of a eumet and 
tlie earth should \)e caktiiated from iwj jtiiown data, 
the eartli miglit^ in liict , l>e, at the time, far enough 
fnmi die comet Indeevi, dioiigh die fact of the re- 
tnm of twocomet*jbe estnhUshed, namely, nancy's 
ami Kneke's, mid die return of every one, if not af- 
fected by physical causes that lie lieyoiul die limits 
of our present kiiowledge, has Ijeen rendered ejiceeil- 
iii^ly jtrolmble, yet we can observe them for so short 
a portion ol their courses, ami these seem so very 8|jt 
to be altered^ duit we ought not to speak of tliem 
with anytlnng like die certainty with which wn 
speak oi the planets. As far as we have been able 
to examine them, diey appear to obey die same laws 
m die odicr distinct ma.«9)es diat imike up die known 
part of the system of die universe* Beyond tliis we 
know nodiing of dieir nature ; and bh for dieir efleets, 
raond or physical ^ w*e need give ourselves no trouble 
alxjiit tliem ; for tliexe is not a trace of the existence 
of such ellei^tH upon any authentic record, 

KespecUng tlie hypotlieses relating to the struc- 
ture of comets, and ^lartieularly Lu tlnir tiiil, profcss- 
Bor Fischer, of Berlin^ lias given \-aluable iuformadon 
in Bode's Jitr&nomisckcs Jahrbuch (Aatrononncal 
Vear-book), 1823, p, 90, See, also, die French edi- 
tion of Scliubert's Astronomy (I'etershurg, 18'^!!, vol* 
2, p. 510), To learn tlieir madiemaUcnl n^ations, 
see NoutJclieM Meikodfs ftour la Ifeterminatitni de§ 
Orbkesdes Comties, by Legendrc (Paris, IHlIb, -lio); 
and Gibers' Neve MdtAode die Btihn c'mrM Komeien 
aujs eigner Beobachtung zuherffchnen (Weimar^ 17U7}' 
La Place's Thiorie du Mmtvevumt et de la Figure det 
Fianeies ct ties Comcie* has become rare ; but BkK, 
in tite Addiiimut to the third book of his Jsironomy, 
p. IS6, extracts die part relating to the theory of 
comets entirely from it. 

COMFORT, K>iNT. See Pmnt Comfort, 
COMFORTABLE j a very expressive word among 
Ihe En^lislij and people of English decent. It is at 
so foimil even in recent Frendi publications, intiba- 
lily carriid to Paris by die innumerable English who 
visit tlie capital of Fninic. Every nation has not 
only certain words whii^h camiot be rendered precise 
ly by miy terms hi other kogiiages, but also certain 
ideas grow mg out of its cnstomft, wants ^ &c., which 
du not exist with otlier nations, and which are die 
re4d caase of this peculiar significance of |iarticular 
words. Such a word is comJortaUef which signifies 
more Hami a mej% physical feeling of gratification. 
Ill facU H ties something of tlie same intFefinabte and 
UDtnmslatahle character widi the word /mne — a word 
wlildi expresses a vast deal of leeling^ of a feiUifid and 
tender attachment. J cmnfortalUe honie is an ex< 
pression, of wiiicli it would Ite impo^ible to appfOQch 
to a translation^ in some other languages, for in^ 
stance, in Italian; as an Italian finds lus ejijoyment 
ill die opveii air in his lovely chiuatCf and tms little 
regard for die pleusures of home. Many circimx- 
stances may have co-op+rattd to i»rtHluce, among the 
Kiiglish, tlieir love of eomforl, and the means for en- 
suring it which we fmtl in dt<4r houses. In fact, the 
comforts of an Knglisli dwelling s^lrp»ss every diingof 
th e kim! among odier natkntt. We would confine our 
obscnation to' the dweiUnff, becansc , as resjiects tlie 
wliole mamierof living, Uie degree of eiiioyment is 
eertainly miit h greater in Frana*. It b always high- 
ly interesting to study tliose expressions by winch a 
nation describes its habitual likings or dislikinps, be- 
cause diey disclos*^^, at once, the gem'ral dispiwitioti 
K}^ the pti»pk\ Siwh a one is tamfirtaUe, The Gefw 
man, in upkasiint state of nmid,sieys he fccb^cwKlA* 
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lidkf or^ of a ptTson, it isi tin gemuihlkher menxcA. 
The Am^rkan, in prsise of a person, says, •' He is an 
**flterprisifiF man." An htcreutitig uiwJ /AWpct^ com- 
muiiily ialiis ideal. Tlie FreiifJmiau, lo express 
^reaL aversiim, says,*/r «>«»««?. The Italinn doice 
far nimie (sweet idJinp) is very characteriivLic of tJie 
cUspostian uf tlie iixitioii. Not only nations, btit al- 
w> ases. Jiavu their peculiar expresMuiiiij wliidi are 
tijghly inLerestiii^. 

CO MINES, Pmiuppic pa (fteigncur d'Argenton), 
ft celebmted likturian of his oven tiiae.s, wa^ Ixim, 
1446j at the rastle of Coraiiies, near iMeniii, in Fkui- 
dfTS, and passed his youth at tiie court of the dukes 
of BurguiKly, Pliilip the t ioixl, and Charles tlie Bald. 
He enjoyed Ihe confidence of tlie lattt-r, and contri- 
buted efficntially to his reconciliation with Louis XL 
He conducted other iiegotialiLUis wiili equal sagacity, 
aiid, in 1472, entered the service of Loiiis XL, pro- 
bably on account of llie msli and violent cluiracter 
of Charlts, and uKltici'tl by the promises of Louisj 
who loadeti him with nuirk*^ of &voiir. AHer 
the death of Chnrle^i the Bold, Louis took possession 
of tlie diiehy of Biirg^undy, sent Coniiiics tJiere, nnd, 
sooiL uRer, appoinLiHl him ninbassador to Florence, 
where^ during tu.s year's residence, the conspiracy of 
die Pazii Iwioke out and felled. Comiiies di!^played, 
on tliis (xoLsioui, tine i^'eatest activity ui the a) use of 
tlie Medici^ He was tliea sent by Loins to Savoy, 
lor the purpose of seizinff tlie young duke PliiHbert, 
Olid of pimping him entirely under tlie guardiauslup of 
the kmg bis uncle. In I48:i, Loui^ XL dieii Under 
the following reign, Comine?* did not enjoy tlie same 
filTour. Ciirier tire regency^ he was mnde a memlx^r 
of the comicil , and took part wiUi ilie princes in tlieir 

Slots against tiie raiid and wise povemineiit of Anne 
e Beaiijeu. He was in vol vet! in all tlie intrigues of 
tile duke of Orleans, aud was intimately connected 
with the old constable Jean de Bourbon. A ccui- 
spiiacy in which he was engaged^ having been dis- 
covered , he was confined eig&t months in an iron 
cage at Locbesu He was afwrwartls tried before tlie 
parliament in 1-188, and pRmoum-ed guilty of liaving 
aa nnderstanding witli several reljels, and of other 
crimes. By the sentence passtnl upon hbn, which 
seems not to iiave been executed, he was exikni for 
tea yexu^ to one of Ixis estate^ and the foiirtli part of 
lib fortmie was con fiscated, C harl es V H L emp loyed 
Ima in several aegotiations in Italy ; but this monarch 
was too wavering and imprudent ; the advice of Co- 
mines was little re^urded, aiul he received iio re- 
ward but reproaches and dissatisfec^tion. Under 
Louis XI L, lie seems not to have token an active 
part in aflairs. He died at ArgenUm, 1509, His 
Memoirs (most complete eiUtJon, London, 1717, 4 
vols, 4 to) are valuable contribiitioiia lo tl»e hi?story 
of the time. He relates^, in them^ the events which 
oocumed during las life, ami in most of whicli he Imd 
an BCtiYe share, witli gr(«t veracity, in lively, natur- 
al language, and displays everywhere a crurrect judg- 
ment, acute obserraUon, and a profound knowledge 
of men and things, Hh memory is revived in the 
romance of " Quiutin Durward," 

COMITIA, with die Uomans; fJie assemblies of 
the people^ in which the public bii^^iness was transacv 
led, ana loeasures taken hi conformity with tlie will 
of the ]iii\]€irity. They exb-tal evej» under the king?;. 
f n tlie tin*© of tlie republic, they were convoked %y 
tlie consuls ; in their al>ience, often by the thctJit^jr, 
(iitt Inbunes, and, in extraordi[iaryaisi!«> even by the 
pm0m mmttMiug. Their chief dt^^da were, the 
flMoe of fNtrsons to fill tlie llighesl offices, legislation, 
the milking of war and peace, ami the pmiisliment of 
CTiiues agmust the slat**. For the first piirpcise, Uiey 
weteuMiiibleci in the Cam pan Martins ; for tJie others, 
M tll# hnm, e«|ittol, or tlie conittium. The emper- 




ors retained these assemblies for the sake of aj] 
SLDice, but used Ihem only as iustruinenis for the i 
pUshment of their purposes. Fram the diTison of tin 
Roman pet>ple into centuries^, ciiriiP, and tribes, the^ 
comitia were; distiu«^nishcd into \l\p coiniiia ceniiaiaittgm 
curiatu, and (ribitta. The most importitnt were Uie| 
comiiia centuriuta, m which the people voted by % 
tunes. They could bc! held only on certain day 
Seventeen days before, per trinundmuittt the people! 
were called together by an edict. On the day of t' 
comitia itself, die prt\siding magistrate, with as 
went into a tent before tlie city, in order to " 
tlie auspices. 1 f the augur declared tliem I 
tionabie^ the comitia was held ; If not, il i 
poned to miotlier day. Before sunrise aiid olleir s 
set^ no btisiuess was tmnsacied in the comitia. Tl: 
presiding magistrate, on his curule diair, opeiiKid 
assembly by a prayer, which \\y ! after ' 

words of the augur. Then tlie -. • lib 

was commuiiicatrd to the r>eoplt , ,,.... ^.u^rwanb i 
paraled into tribes and centtines. In earUer I 
first tlie e<]uites, tiiert tlie centuries of the irst i 
he, J were colletl n^Kim to vote. In latter ttmra 
were cast for die order of voting. The ^yjiikiti i 
the century wluch first voted was usually fbUowad \ 
all the rest. In the earliest times, every century i 
verbally ; in later times, by tablet-s. What waa i 
cJuded , in eacli century, by tlie majority, was | 
ed, by the lierald,8S the vote of diis century, lliec 
mitia was interrupted if any one in the assembly i 
attai'ked by a fit of epilepsy (which was cralled, 
this i-easoii, morbm €umitmli$)j or if a tribune of 1 
people pronounced his ec/^, and tuider some i 
circumstances. 

CO.MMA. See Punctuation. 

COMMANDERY, or COMMANDRY, 
several orders of knights, denotes a certain dbtrk:^] 
under the control of a mejuber of the order, wlio i 
ceivtxl a part of the income thence arisuip, for J 
own use, and accountevl for tlie rest, llien 
strict and regidar comma ruleries, obtained by i 
or in oTtier, and others are, of grace and &i^ciiti 
stowed by the grand masti'r. There are also 
mandenes fur the retigtous, ui the orders of 9t 1 
nard aud St Antliony» 

COMMELIN, IsAtc, bom 1598, in An 
was a historian, among whose works, the history* 
de« ription oi Amsterdam is still mucli valued. 
died in 167 fj, at Amsterdam^ 

COMMKLIN, Jesomv, of Dotaiy, a lcant(d| 
ter in Heidelbi*rg, who di*tl in 159*^, was d 
ed by his excellent etlitions of Greek and I 
s»cs. H is emblem is a figure of Truth, and, on i 
editions, the words Em Ojftcma Sand, Andrtmma, 

COMMELIN, Mhh and Cashkii, uncle and i 
phew ; lenmed bcjtanists in Amsteidam. Tkmi 
died in Itivig, his nephew hi 1731. 

COMMENCEMENT. In CambrUge, i& 
tlie day when masters of arts ainl doctors e 
their degrees. In the colleges of the United 1 
this term denotes tlie day when tlic 
mence liachelors of arts. 

C < I M M E N S U R A BL E ; amon^ geometfidaM, l 
appellation given to such quantities or macuiltalMt 
C4m lie measured by one and the i — 



are. — Com men snr able nmnhen, whether ilktenn ( 
fractions, are such as can l>e measunHJ or divided I 
some other number, witliout any renuiinder ; sOL^ 
are twelve and eigliteen, as being uitrasur^ by six <r ^ 
tlu^e, 

COMMERCE OF THE WORLD, ThisenifaiMii 
the whole snlijett of (he trfilfk- and mieroamm mt m^ 
tiuns,jt[id sliow^ how mutual wants, oceanooter \ 
exdiaug^ of natund riches for the creations of i 
unite savage nations s%ith civilised, 
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rnoml siul social cultivaLion over tlic earth. In 
tbniif*r liinrs, comiiicrrc suljJueiJ tJie stepper of Scy- 
Uiiu luid th(3 dt'iiprt^ of IJI>ya, and it b iiuw clearing 
awwy Uie primiUve forests *>f Anitrica, aud druijiiiig 
die waters of Austmliu. For tliou^iids of yt'ars, it 
iias |>enHuled the interior of tlip aiiciejit world ; for 
centuries it luis had its patli on tlie mighty oc'emi ; 
aiuU of late, U has studied how to rut iJiruiigh tlie 
i^tliiiiu^ of Darien, and in break through the. ice of 
tile polei;. In Uie history of tlie luitioiisi, it is a per- 
petual Argouautic expedlUon^ aiid^ from the first 
period of eominerce down to our own times j. its Col- 
ehis lias l>een India, The limits of our work do 
not 111 low ys to exliilnt the pro^jess of conmierce in 
iuu'ieut timei?. For diis we reier to Heeren's idren 
uher IfandH und Potitik der Alien fFdi (Ideas on 
the Commerce and Politics of the Ancient Workl), 
1805 (see Heeren), and ^hall merely give a corsory 
suney of Uie princip^il comroerctal naSons of modem 
times. 

U Et'RoPK, since the conquest of Tyfe hy Alex- 
flnder, has heen in poiisession of tlie cfmimerce of the 
wt>rUi, and luv^ seeureii it hy its colonial system (see 
CWwwj^), fouiidt^ by Henry the Navigator (q* v,), by 
means of whicti it exercises tlie E[iono|x>ly of colonial 
commodities. By this we understand the productions 
of tJie plantings comntercial, and mining^ colonies ; 
<Jjose of the lastt however, only in part, tor the pre- 
ciou*^ metals mid stones cnn liardly lie desigoiited by 
tlmt 11 time. 1 lib \s also true of the productions of 
tJie colonies more strictly agricidlural : spices, ^4Lst 
India je^ooda of all kinds^ dye-woixls atKl cabinet- 
wooih, drugs, cotton, and efijieciHliy coffee, sugar, 
rice, tea, Kcc, , are properly understood by tliis term. 
The Hast Indies frntii^ chiefly ctJtton, sugur, coftVe, 
rice, lahric^ of various Liiids, spices, antl tea (from 
China) ; the West Indie*, cocoa, coflTee, stjflia'', and 
cotton ; South America, tlie precious stones und 
mietals, dye- woods ^ cabinet-woods, drng^^ &c. The 
consumption of tJiese articles, wliich was formerly 
posjjible only for the rich, has iwreftsed unmenseJj 
since tlie L»cean became tlie lughv^'ay for trade wlUi 
the East Indies ami Aniericai in the course of the 
\lA\i cenliJiry, antl, more especially^ since the Uri^ 
tish tujd Dutch assumetl tlie first station among the 
colotital nations of Europe, in the iM^ginning of the 
tSth century. Insteaii of being, as before, mere 
ottjects of luxury for the higher mnks, colonial cootis 
becflmc necessary articles even for tlie lowest classes 
of Europe ; and an entire revohition w»s produced 
in the civil and political condition of llmt portion of 
llie world. Conuiiene tliu* acc|uired an incompara- 
bly lufiher importmice, and a more general interest. 
The class of merctiantii, whidi was, by this means, 
incrt^sed in an extraof\iintiry degree, soim fomieil a 
Ixnly of men, spread over the whole en Iti'^Tited world, 
and animated by one purpose^ — to iiminLain com- 
mert'^ ; ami even among' wlligerejit nations, tlie 

governments endeavouretl in vaiti utterly to abolish 
le mutual dealings of merchants. Thus, as ttie in- 
lercourse of nations l^ecame more lively, tlie exdiange 
of ideas was promoti'd, men's views became enlarged, 
a co'sinoiMilitnn spirit united distant communities, 
and formed of the nations of Europe, as it were, one 
preat , civ iliaed lai m i 1 y . Va\ iial resid ts were prwl need 
by the increased importance of the colonial |>owers 
(in late times, tlie two maritime states ii^ Britain and 
Holland, in parti4"ular), aris^ing from the increasing 
consumption of colonial c;oods. For iliem, and,, in- 
deed, though in an inferior degree, for the other 
colonial powers of Europe, the trade in tlie produc- 
tions of the colonies was an imfjortant source of 
wealth and power. Their great pi>liticiil importance 
has exe-Tciseti an exteusive uiiuence on tJie whole 
political ccKoditioii of £urope. Britain, ixi particu- 



lar, has become continually more powerful by its ex- 
leiLsive trade. It was therefore in tlie natural course 
of tilings, timt, when the iromense ]MJwer of France 
was developed by tJie revolution, mid tliat country, 
under Napoleon, strove for predominance on the 
Enro{>ean continent, tlie greatest stiuggle should 
take place lietween France and Britain, a conM»- 
queiice of which was the continenLnl system of 
Napoleon^ who declared his purpose to lie, to free 
Europe from tlie tribute whicli it was obliged to pay 
to Britain for the colon ml goods wiiich it received 
from her. Brituhi, deeming it absolutely essential 
to her interests to prevent the estJihUshment of a 
universal monarchy on live continent, sfiaretl m* 
exertion to procure the restoratitui of tlie fonner 
ortler of things, so diat she might Imve a free inter- 
course with the continental ports. Without going 
into tlie iiointfl at issue between tha two countries, 
ll»e fact deserves to be stated, that the continental 
system cjilletl into action many kinds of industry ou 
the continent, and, in this way, has produced iiiipr>r- 
tunt changes in the conrst^ of trade^ resulting fntm 
the ereat 1 1 icrease o f ma n ii fiict n res . I f w e e\a min e 
wheuier it lie actually mie, as asserted in tlie time 
of tlie continental system, that the great use of colo- 
nial gtxids must necessarily produce jwverty, It is 
easy to prove tJie couLrnry, whicJi has lieen already 
fully confirmed by experience. New wants gave 
rise to new enei^ mid new brtmciies of industry, in 
order to gratify thoae wants, thus increasing the 
prothictivenejss of laliour, and simultaneously, the 
pro«|iejity of tlie tuitions. But it b objected that 
money, or tlie i>roduce of labour, winch would 
otiierwise remain in ttie various countries, is sent 
away from tliem in exciiungc for colonial goods. 
Very tnie ; but, even if the express purpose of ac- 
quisition were not to jirutrure new enjoyments, tlie 
olyect of all trade and all activity is. not to accumu* 
late money, hyt to augment the sum of liappiness. 
If tliLs object \m attained, imlustry and tratle have 
effected all tfmt they should do. Of course, no ac- 
count can b«* reasoiutbiy taken of tlie small number 
ofidleiiiJendthritls, who, witliout kilxniring, consume 
dldr capital in gratifying tlieir plt^a^ures. But it 
XfBA «oon perceiveil, tluit, in tlie existing state ot 
Europe, entirely to exclude colonial articles was 
utterly impossible, Ihougli recourse was had to all 
kinds of substitutes. The enormous duties imp^osecl 
on the importation of colonial gT»otls, as liiir as the 
Frenrli power then reached, that is, tbrotighout 
nearly all the conttnl^nt of Fiirope, contribiitetl es- 
sentially to render its nation poorer ; for these du- 
ties had to be |Miid, while notliing of value could be 
given in relurn ; from whlcii circumstance originated 
a must pertiicicms and uiunoral smuggling tnide. 
Bui Napoleon asserted that the British would not 
allow htm to make peace, in which case the whole 
system would natiualiy liave been changed, — In tlie 
18Lb century, 

Qrtat BrUam* became the first cx»lonial power, 1 1, 
thenefbre^ stands at the head of the commercial nar 
tions, who are all more or less tributary to liritish 
art and imlustry. With more than m,im merchant 
vessels, containing ?,itj0,500 tons, in 183J?, it export- 
ed, in the year ending Jan. 5, lBi?7, to the amount 
of £50311,3511, mid from Ireland, to the amount of 
£967,312; tlie imports, during the i«me time, 
amounted to J:36.*r38,9&l, and into Ireland, to 
.£1,4^,0^, Its commerce IS, in a great measure, 
managed by companies, lliesc companies are tlie 
Russian, the Levant, tJte African, the South iim,BBd 



I 



• W€ emn f it», in ibe fono«in| F^ffct, ©alj ft hrimt mo- 
<*oiint nf Ibe commerce of tbi! diflerent oiirMti*, and mu»l 
ref**r the render, for fylU'r irjr«rniiiitiMn in regard to itm 
dit^nnl oottatr»e«, to Mm difletK«tt artwle*. 
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1]iil1so[]'6 l)ay companies, the Fast IiwiSn rompany 
(q, V,), find tJio Ili*niei)» Soli>, anil Haiuii routpany 
0hr workiiij^ ilie mild tiiiiJ JianHind nitric^ of BoriiiM), 
pursuing tlic* jttiirT fchpries «t Sulu oiiil Banea, mid 
Vroi^kinij iht* tin luine* on the lAiit-iiaiiiiecl jwliuid). Tht 
duff export* of (iFpnt Britain are, lt> tlie north of 
VUimftc, cotton , \vot>llen . imJ glnss^, liiin!\vinT'_, [xittt^ry , 
lw*dt tin, I'ual, Viis.1 lutlia aiul cokinial warps, dyf- 
stuflV, salt, aiwl nefiiietl sujUBr, 1 n return , (i rmt Britain 
rw:t4vfs from the ntjrtlj, i?!»rn,flax, hemp Jmn, turpf-n- 
line, tw, tallow, linilM-r, linen, pearl ami pot-a-slK's. 
COnBge mvA Im^^h bristk*?). To Gennany, HnllaiuL 
Ftaocej Italy, Sjmin, and Porlngnl, it e)t].K>rts c<ilU>n 
and woolliHi fEd>rii!>, cntlory, dried niid sak flsli, |Kit- 
teryttJMl gliiss-wtijt% colonial and Ka?it India jErtxids, 
and all kinds of the finer mnnufactun^s, Fmm tier- 
luiiny it impojlA com, flf*x, hemp, linen cloth, and 
lJireitd,mg^,ludes, timber. iuul wine; from Holhiiid, 
flax, henipf madcJer, gin, cheese, huttefj mf^, ami 
MH-ds J from France/ wine, bmiidy, lace, cambric, 
silk, omaiiienLSj iiud fanL7 guo*ls and fruit ; from 
Italy, Spain, ami I'ortuejal, silk, wtKi!, barilla, sul- 
phur, salt, oil, fniit, wine, bniiidy, and cork. 1 o 
Turkey »L semis eottoni mid woLkUeii gmids, hanlware, 
colonial ami East India gocxkjead, tin, iron, clocks, 
aiwi watclies ; receiving, in return, coHee, .sdk.fniiLs, 
fine oil, dye-sliilTs, enrpets, &r. To North AmtTica 
it sends wocjllcn and cotton maiiufReiuresJiarilwflre^ 
lint'ii, gla^H* and litlier wares ; llie impoit-s Irrun 
ihence are Hour^ cotton » nee, tar, pitch, pot iind 
pejirl aslies, provisions, slii[wtiml>er^ &c* The chief 
imports n^m Sontli Ainerit^ are cotton, hides, skijis, 
tallow, ciMJiineal, dye-wmxl, tvupjur, indigo, cocoti, 
gums, &c» ; mid tlie exports fttmi F^ngfland are ilie 
aune as above mentioned. The smae exjKirts are 
likewise scjit to the West Intlies ; untl in return, 
Cireat Britain reeeivea mm, colTce, tolimco, sngiiFj 
ginger, pimento, pej>p€'r, intlijuo, ilje-stufi's, drags,, 
^(mns, cotton, nuiliog^miy, Caiiipesichy wtKxl, &c. 
'I'o the bkist Indies, Chlna^ and Persia, it sends wool- 
len gtKHis, iron, cop|>er, lejul, tin, forei^ silver mo- 
iicy,|;ol 1 and >ilv»^r. in Ijars, laird waret mid a variety 
ot manuli]ieture«< (amounting;, in 1828, to .£4^877, 1<?5) ; 
for whirb it obtains muslins, ealicoes, silks, nimkee nia, 
tea, spices, arnick, su^nr, coflee, rice, saltpetre, iridi- 
g;o» opium, dnigs, gunis, quickylver, precious stones, 
jiearls,&c,, iinunmting. in iH2S, to ^8,0(ja,78G. To 
tJie colony of New South Wales, the common Enjrlish 
manufactun^s and colonial goods are exported ajid 
exchangcil for train-oiJj seal-skins, wool. ic. 

yVmon^ tlienisekes. tlie tliree British kinpiloiiis 
trade in the following ctimmodities. FrtJm i>collaiid, 
England and Ireland receive com, cattle, woollen 
amf cotton goods, potash, gr^mite, canvass, and icon 
mannfectures ; the Scottisli fisherii"*! also tiimish an 
important article of commerce^ For tliesc things, 
isciJtland rei-eives the productions of Ireland, ami 
articles of luxury, of all kinds, frcmi England. Ire- 
land buys of Eiigland and Scotland, woollen, cotton, 
find silk goods. East aitd West India goods, pottc*ry, 
iBrdware^ and adt : and in exciinnge, given its linen, 
fiidre, potatoes, and other provisions, Sc. The f<jr- 
I'ign coriinicrce of Ireland is, besides, very exk'nsive» 
It ex|»orts iis pro^IiKtions and manufactures to Franee, 
Spain* I'ortngjd, the West Indies, and Nortli Ami'ri- 
ra, f«r wLae, fnjit, sugar, rum, &c. The commer- 
i ial intercoiu*se lietwetn Ireland and tlie luirth of 
Eiiro|»e is mainly through England, mal its tra«!e 
witji; the F^ist pa.^ses exclnaivdy through the mmt 
channel. The chief artielcji of €X|iort from Irehind 
are linen, p<itatoes, and other provisiom», com, wliis- 
key, henrinc>. and >:ilmnn. 

'I'iie for* ign |>ojw«NiiHw, settlements, and rolonles 
of liifHt Briluin, tif which it pos^'SM-d twenLy-*ix 
pri<jr to thr l"'rcm-Ji rtvolntKUi, mid Iih> g^iuuMl beviai^ 



iint^i 



teen more liy conquest^ are lleli^laiicl^ Gib 
and Malta, with r;oio and Uie loniziii islefi,iii RtinP|M*| 
its pt^ssessions in India, under tlie acbnliiistmutti < 
tlie Kjist India company, and Oy tuftsin Asia; timi 
l^le de France, or Mauritius, witti the SedaeUcs Md\ 
Amiranle isles, tljc Cape of Good Hope, 
Leone, Cajw Coast, ami Aniialjoa, tlie islafiil^ af A*-J 
cension and St lleJena, in Africa; Cmnuia, New! 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Cajie llretiiii, St Jfihn**^ of 1 
Prince Ed^vard's island, New^foumllp-nd, Mttd4>rtVi 
bny. and tlie bay of IloiKhiras, in N- 
Berbice, Es^ecpulx), and Demeinra, ' • 
fii ; Jniaaica, Barlmdoes, Antigua, .'^i *iiu»'iii, h 
t'hnstophcr, Nevis, Montferrat, the Virgin Ldandv | 
Grenada, Toljago, Iioniinic^, Trini<hid. jjiui iJte H»- J 
liaiaas, in the West Indies; al»u Uh 
Austnilia (q* v,). New So all i Wale>. 
l.mid, and the colony on New Zealand, im 
ville's jsinnd. From all these nlaces ih 
tlniw many of lur coiaforts and luxuries. 
dttKciilt," says Mr MacctiihK?h, \n his Dicti 
Commerce, " for tliose who Imve not reflected i 
subject, to iiaagiiie wliat a vast tieductiufi isrould lei 
imule, not only thun the eomforts, but even from \ltt J 
necessaries, of every etmmiercial people, were it* i'K j 
tercmmse with strangers pnt ati eJid to. It is Dot,^ 
perhaps, too much to say (I tat in Grmi llritaiiiin| 
owe to otir intercourse with otliers a fbli half * 
more of all that we enjoy. We are not only iq 
ed to it for titie cotton and silk tniitiuf^cttj 
for supplies of wine, tea, coffee, sugar, tlie i _ 
metals, &c. ; but we are also Indebted to it i>ir 1 
of the fruits and vegetables tlmt we now cull 
At the Slime tiiae, too, Oiat fon'ign t:oo>inem i 
plies us with an innnense variety of most imp 
articles, of which we nULSt otherwise haT^^J 
wholly ignorant ; it enables us to employ i 
diistry in tlie mtxle in which it is surv to li^ 
productive, and reduces the pric<? of atinn$t i 
article. Wi* do not misemploy our tnhrnir lit 
sngiir fnmi the heet-root, in cufli 
forcing %iiies ; but we employ < 
|rtirtments of niannfnctiLring iiui^i.^, 
conunaiid of coal, of capitfil, aiid < 
chinery,give us an advantage ; and ui 
prodticeti more cheaply by foreigner*, in ruciuuigt 
for tlie sijrphis proiiiice of tJiose brzinch^ in v^<*4 
we Imve a supt^iority over thenu A ^ > ' 

nation like Knghmd avails herself of ail i 
facilities of pi Of loc lion given by Provide: 
ent countries. To pnMhic* claret lien 
imfjossihle; and at all events it could not 
plishwl, unless at more tlien a hundred ttui«9 tJw J 
p«'nse reipiiretl for its proiiuction iu l^ranc^. W>d»l 
not, howevrr, deny ourselves the gratificnticiu dfit** 
aiile from its use ; and to obtain it, we have aity la 
mid to France, or tij some country indehltd I* 
Fmnt»| eome irtfck in the prtMiuctlon of wHet w 
have an advnnliige, an«l we get claret in rxdi 
at the price which it takes to mise it under the i 
ftivomiihle cinrumsUmce^. One country has Pf^sM 
cajjiu'ities for niising com, but is at tlie Fame !» 
desLitule of wine, silk, and tea. Another, anill,l;» 
jx-caliiir hiciiities for raising Qi^ latter' ml U li 
deslttute of the foniier; and it b iutptieiJUf It 
point oulatiingie country wliirli is cbunSuAlTlV* 
plied with any eonsiderable ^-ariety of ( * 

of ilomevtic gnjwth. AW vmnh fgvi mtmiA i 

Providenee, Ly giving to t«ch partirnlar i 

soimihing vhicli Uie otlicrs wajit Ims rrfdi^ 
inUiidcd Ihat tiiey sboidd l»e muUiallT df>pcwlMl 
iifKio one anoUier." The fbllowinff t»liirilM 
the coiLvuiupUon of articles of foA-i^n t»l » 
iM^inl proi!ucc in Gnat BHtaiii, fhihi I WO • 
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The most trnpormm comiiifTdai cities of Enclnnd, 
l>esicie9 LoiiiJoii, are LivertHwl^ Bristol, m»d I lull ; 
tfie most mif»orLaiit inanufecltirmg towns are, Man- 
ch*?stfr, Birmingham, Lptils, Notlingtiiim, Hidifaij 
RcK^hdalet &c. In Scot I ami , the prmcipal commer- 
cial places are Glasg^^nv, GrtfiKJck, Leitli, Dundee, 
ami Aberdeen* The foreign inide tif Glasgow and 
iiret'nuck extends to tlie AVest Indies, tlie United 
States, die British Americmi colonies, BtbbI, and 
tJjc whole continent of Horope. The foreign tiadfi 
of Lpith, Dundee, and Aberdeen, extends to the 
West Indie!), America, tlie Mediterranean and tJie 
Baltic* The greatest eommericial cities of Ireland 
are Dublin, Cork, Weitfijrdt ^ValerfartL ond Belfust. 

(Jermany. t^n accomit of its iiavi|;aljle rivers, die 
commeix^e of tJiis country i« considerable. The ciiief 
iirticles of export are linen, Ihien-yani, raw wool, 
rags, qiiJcksUver, com, timber, flax, hemij, wax, lard, 
saFt, wine, and meUib* Its imports are woollens, 
cottons, and silks Jumi ware, watcljes. tunned leathiT, 
leadier goods, tea, cocoa, dye-womls, liides, colonial 
and East India gootis. The princi^ud ports of Ger- 
man 7 are Hamuyrg, Lubeck, Bremen, Trieste, and 
Dantiic. In die interior, its chief commercial cities 
are Vienna, Mat^deburg, Leipsic, Frankfort on die 
Waine, Frankfort on the Oiler, Auipsburg, Berlin, 
Breslaiij Cologne, Nyremberg:, Brunswick, Menu, 
BoUeo, and Pnigue* Hamburg (q, v,), in particnlar, 
is Ibe dtatinel diroy^b wliich flows, for the most part, 
the. eattendve trade Ixa^seen Great Britain and the 
German states. By means of die rivers rujuiing 
into tlie KJIm*, tbe navigation of whicii hm lately be- 
come free, the nymenjiis and valuable productions of 
Upper and Lower Saxony, of Aui»lria, and Bohemia, 
go to Hamburg. By the HnveJ, the Spree, ami the 
Oder, its commercial operations are exteiidetl to Braii- 
deiibiirif^ Silesia, Moravia, ond Poland. The bu"*!' 
ness ot llaroburgf consists, in part, of die consign^ 
jwents of foreign merchants, and, to a greiit extent, 
of tlie piifclia<je mui sale of domestic and fureign 
ffOHxk. I ts money Ininsactioiis are very considerable. 
Bremen lia'i important artitks of ex{>ort in tlie pro- 
docUi of U ejitphalia and Lower Saxony, whicli it 
sends to England, Spain, and Portugal ; and witii 
America it lm*i more intercoarse diaii any otlicr sea- 
pijit of (iermaiiy. Tbe trade in linens, whicli for- 
eign countries cairy on widi Germany, pasi^^ whollj 
dmmgb the Imnds of die Ilambarg and Bremen mer^ 
cliants, to whom all foreign orders are directed. The 
imiKi'rtation of tobacco from America into Germany 
is almost wholly throneh Bremen. Leipsic, the 
centre of Etirojjean tnitle witli the interior of Ger- 
many, and tlie place of deposit for foreign and Saxon 
goods, Ims, Ix'sides other mercantile privileges, Uiree 
lairs, at Eas^ter, Micliaelmas^and new year, to which 
merchants re^^rt from all parts of Europe, and from 
Asia, and each of which ksts three weeks : there 
is, besides, at tins place, a conskterable market fof 
Saxon wtxiL I'he chief articles of trailic are Bohe^ 
mian, Silesian, and Saxon linen * leather hides, wax, 
and wtiol, from Poland ; woollen go<i4ls and pigment* » 
from Prussia ; silks, velvets, and corals, from Italy ; 
leadier, varioas nmnyfactures, and dye-*itufl"s, from 
AustriE and riangai7; laces, silk goods of all kinds, 
ribljons, porcebin, watches^ bronze, ami other ma- 
miiiietnres, inclmling £incy lUrticles, from Prance; 
leather, hemp, aikl flax, from Russia j colonial com- 
mrMhties an>»i mantilaelures, from England ami HoL 
bnd ; and literary producdons from all Europe. 
There \s, uUo, in Leipsic, an important hocse mar- 
ket, Augsburg, by means of its agents and banker*, 
is the mediuiii of mercantile comruunicalion lietweeu 
Germany mil the south of Europe. The exchange 
business of Vienna l^ commonly transacted tiy drafts 
QU Au^hur^. It alfio derives cotbidtei'ttbie adviyitage 



from the forwarding of good&» to mid from Italy, 
Fraijkfort on die Maine, a pUice of great comTOercmi 
activity, especially at die time of its two great fahSj 
in the spring and autumn, has, besides, a very impor- 
tant business, owing to tite opulence of its old mid 
new linking houses, li was die central point of all 
die Hodiwhiltls, In Bnms'wick, considerable bn>;i- 
ness i^ trauj^cted in its natural producliuns, and 
mmtufecturefl aiticles, as well as in foreign goods. 
Its two great yearly Mrs rank immediately after those 
ofLeipsic and Frankfort, Great quantities of raw 
thread are sent diidier by the Dntch mercliants, and 
the Strang^ beer, called inum, is exported to various 
parts of &« world. 

AuMtria is entirely separated from Germany by its 
system of imposts, and its commercial reguladons. 
Its trade is mostly carried on by land, or on tlie 
rivers. Viemm, tl»e store-house of the inland trade 
of all Austria, lias quite an extensive conunerc^e with 
Britain, the Netlierlands, and France, and imjMir- 
tant dealings with Italy, Hungary, i'oland, and iiir- 
key. By die way of Vienna, Gennany receives great 
quantidi!^ of raw cotton from Turkey. The com* 
merce of Trieste, in the Littorale, consists chiefly in 
the exportation of (jcrmnn prmluctions, and of co- 
lonial goods, which go from tiience to die Levant, 
and die coasts of the Black sea. Trieste may l>e re- 
ganSed as tlie depot of the productioiks of the Levant. 
It is, also, actively engaged in tbe importation of 
British wares, and of the proihice of the fisheries of 
Newfountilaud. Except diis city, the commerc© of 
Austria is confined to Wnice and Fiume. Tlie most 
considerable phices of inland tratie in die monarchy, 
l»esides Vienna, are Lemberg, Pragne, Bninn, Bn>iiy, 
Butxen, Pest, and Cronsta£. Ine allowed imports 
consist mainly of mw produce, cott cm and wool, silk, 
rice, oil, spices, colonial articles, leadier, cattle, Kc, 
The articles of export art! woollen clodts, linea.s, 
cordage, mineral pniMlactions, grain, and glass. Great 
prolit is derived from the transportadofi of goods^ es- 
pedaLiy of those of die Levant. In Bohemia, far 
the greater portion of die Irade is in the tiands of the 
Jews, who are numerous in the country. The trade 
is chiefly in exports ~ linens, wooUfOls, silks, dye- 
wood, leadier, and glass. The glass Is siif>erior in 
polish and cheapness to tiiat of other comitries, and 
die exportation of it is very considerable. It is 
thought duit the gTHxls exported to Spiin, Russia, the 
Levsiut, and America, amount \i\ i!.:VKi,<^X> gilders, 
annually. The countries with whicli Btthfiiiia has 
the most coinmemal mtercotirse are Austria, MoU 
land, Spam, Portugal, Italy, and Turkey. The ex- 
ports are rated at aliove a million pounds, and the 
imjwrts {colonial goods, articles of luxury, &c.) at 
somediing less. Pra^te is tlie first commen'ial city 
of die coimtry, Reidmnberg, the sec-oiul, 

Prttsna has likewise, by its sjstem of prohibition, 
been teparated from Germany with respect to free 
commeitdal intereoursc, especially shice 1818. The 
commerce of diis monarchy is promoted by the Bal- 
tic, liy many navigable rivers, and by canals. The 
commerce ki dnmcsiic prmluctions is tiM»re im porta iil 
duiii the tranqioitation and commission trade, which 
flourishes mainly in Cologne, Magdeburg, iStettiu, 
Minden, DaiitJtic, KonigsEerg, Breslau, ic. The 
exjiorts by sea are grain, wax, tallow, wool, linseed, 
flax, hemp, wood, linen, yum, woollen, and cotton 
goods, fine works of art, including articles matle of 
amber. Of tl»e diflerent commercial places, Fmnk- 
fr>rt on die *>der has three considerable fiiirs* Mag- 
deburg sends com, linen, cotton gix^L*, clodis, k'adi- 
er, sidt anil copper to Hamburg, and to die lairs of 
Leipsjc and Brunswick. It has, besides, a imnsit 
tracle in colonial goods^ wine, grain, &c, ^\ heat is 
exported fiwn Dantiic^ which posifes^es Um largest 
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CX)M MERGE* 



hm\ has a goo^phical situation uncommonly fevour- 
nl>lL' fijr conunejM-'e, itn iRule, Ijotli domestic ami for- 
eign, is very limiUHi. Tlie tause w to be Auti^t in 
lilt! kiipolitic restrictions^ fu-avy taxes anil imp<j*its» tn 
vvJikJi the rt>niinert!Jiil titiiyj are 8iji»jet'ttMl in tliLs 
uwiii fruitful » but, for tlip most part, bedly pnemt'tl 
rtnmtry. The diief orticlfs of t'Xport from Italy are 
corn, olive-oU,wiijp, bmndy, silk, cotton, wool, Iiemp, 
fUix, velvi4, dnmn^k^ Imriilii (^mU)^ sulphur, sumadi, 
l>alLnut-4, niittliltT, veliiin or viilonia, »iicl oth(*i' dyes 
kuifs, ijt-niitt U'aves, liquorice jiiic<? uiul mot, juniper 
lierries aiul other drugs, anciiovies* ulmontls, %s, 
nuts, olives, currants, raisins mid otlier fruits, iris's, 
dftp aikl straw hub, the skins of sheep and kids, juuJ 
nuirbl*?- The principal commerdai cities arc Hor- 
encfi, Genoa* Le^i»m« Naple^i^j Vemcc, and Ancoim. 
Le^oni Is the nmin climmpl of tlie trade of Italy 
wiLli Uu^ Levant and the Barlwiry states, and tlie cen- 
tral pt)iut of tlie comuierce of kn^hmd in tlie Mcidi- 
lermiiea]!. A |<;reul part of its tr^ide is in tlie jiaiiik 
of the .lews, ^ilks, tatfeta, sftlins, hrcxiules, lij^jht 
lA'oullen ^ixjJs^ velvets, &c.» are the main articles of 
tx^jort t'nini Florence. These pass thrtnigh Lewbom, 
aikl Nell re^idily in tJie Levant. Milan and Turin 
carry on a very extensive tnuJe in tlieir silk, whkh 
is celebrateil iliroitghotit Kmope for \U adminible 
filtenei^ uml li|j{hine^s. Ane.ojui has iiitercourie with 
the lirst ctnnmercial dties uf Europe. Its business 
la dneHj agency and commi^ssion biiiiuess. Some 
lulk h expurted froui Nice. Ihe exports of Lueta 
are oHvc-oll, silk, iJama'^ks, fruit, &c. Much olive- 
oil is exported from rialiifioli. The trade of (lenoti 
eoutlmu-s considerable. Its extMirt** lire velvet, lia- 
laask (wliirh^ next to tlie \'enetian, is die most 
esteemed in Europe)* niw silk, b-uit, olivLvtiil, alum, 
umtble, corals, toar^*^ j^per, &c. \'eniue, oace ihe 
greiitesL mart of Oie workU notwithstaiKluig tlie dis- 
appeurance of ii^ uncient splendour, is still an impor- 
tfiot pluce for conimen'e, a gwiAi piut of the tnule of 
Karupc with tlie Levant lieiiig; yet in its liands. The 
Veuetimi velvets, ilamusks, mirnirs, and mainifnctur- 
eil silks, hi pfreat qiuiniities, form llie most coiLsulera- 
ble const! tueuLK of tlie foreign tnide of Venice. The 
exiKjris of NupUw are olive-oiL wtiol» silk, tartar, 
wines, raw nikl iiuunifactureii silk, fruit, sulphur, and 
ifiave$». 

The hUtndt 0/ ihe Mediierrnnenn Sea, The ex- 
ports of Sicily, a country on which nature, witli pro* 
fuse pfeneniiiJty, lias lavi.sluvl m abuiulance all her 
^ifts (Uiebcnditof whidi, however, is almost destroy- 
ed by the weakness of tlie jyoveniuient), consist of 
silk, jK;r}iin« Imrilla, sutphiir^ olive-oil, woie, canlharl- 
des^ siunuch, manna, troml, rag^, almonds, ^s, rais- 
ULs, nuts, uiichovies, amber, ffoat^ buck and slieep- 
skiiis, ponic^rcuiales, timuges, leuifuis, .*^c%, andpme- 
apples of rejnai k;d>le siae and ex<|uisite Ibvour. The 
chief port is Me?*ina ; next to tliLs comes falermo* 

The ex[wjrts of Sunlinia are, chierty, ipTiiu of un- 
coiiiiuon excellence^ tuniiy-6sh, hides, biu'dla, Milt. 
Cugliari is the most considerable commennal.cily. 

Corsica exptjrts silk, olivtvod, and blac^k, white 
ind red oirals. "i he silk goes mostly to iienoa and 
Lyons, and tlie com Is ure sold nt Murs4-illcji, where 
tJu'y are mattufUctuml mhl {Mdlshe^i, to l>e sent to 
Africa, to be soltl to tlie Mo(»r* mid Negroes. Tlie 
Conilcaji port^ are Ajicdo, Uaiitia, and Porto Vee- 
ddo. 

Malta, wliicli is, like Gibraltar, a depot for Britijili 
and colonial gouds tliat are to Ije dispo«ed of in the 
Metliternmean, exports cotton, oraogeSi Bud otlier 
rriiit:». 

The looiati islands (Ceplia Ionia, Zantei, Corfu, San- 
ta Mnuru, &c.) (^X[)ort wine, brandy, olive-oil, raisins, 
currants, citrons, melons, pomcgnumtes, honey, cot- 
ion, luid salt Tlie nusiDtf ami ciuiTuils are superior 



to tliose of tUff Morcn in quality, 
cadeL 

The cjommerc* of tli© island of Cyprus is in^onaid-' 
erable. It exports cotton, wool, «iilk, wine, salt, 
turpentine, Turkisli leather, ^c. It^ largest oom- 
Hjercial ctlies are Lamica and Rhodes. 

The ex[Kjrts of the island of Camlia, whidi, by its 
stiiintion, is desis^neil for tlie nunt of the Hmiopeaii, 
Asiatic, and African trade, consist of oil, $oap, wbjc, 
wine, Ihiseed, raisins, alnmuds, laudannni, St John's 
bread (Ui© fruit of the ceratonia iilufmi)^ &c. 

JSdgittm and Holland. The chief roniniercial 
cities of Bei^um are Antwerp, Client, and MsteinL 
Antwerp is the mart of the eoiitnierce of tlie Nortii 
of Europe. Since tlie opening of the Scheldt, it lias 
been gradually recovering; its nierciintile prosperity. 
The exports of Antwerjt cmisist, printrijmlly, of wheat, 
beans, clover-seetl, linen, luces, airfiets, tapestry, 
and all Uie manufiictures of Brussels, MecbHn, tdient, 
and IJrugciJ. The articles of export from tihent are 
wheal, fine luieii, flax, hejiip, lieans, ^v, ; those 
from Ostertd are wheat, elover-seed, flax, tnllow, 
hides, and the linen of tihent and Bruges.— -The 
cbiefexports of Holland, tlie commerce ot w^hicliluis 
revived since 1814, mwi employs, every year, 4rX)0 
vessels of various descriptions, are butter, clieese, 
linen, cloUi, drugs, and paints, fish, wheat, linseed, 
clover-seed , geneva (gin ) , dye-stulfs, jtaper^ &c. The 
principal eoiiimercialcities in lloUuudare Amster- 
dam, Rotteniam, andtVroningen ; tlten follow Liege, 
Miildelburg, and the ports of Briel, DelfLslmven, 
Dort, Eiickhuysmi, Mcdenblick, &c. Before llie 
dwline of DuLcli cuminerce» Amsterdam was one of 
Llie prn-atest commercial cities nf tlie world, the mart 
of goods fnmi tlie blast and tlie West, and fri>m tlie 
principal states of Europe. At tlie time when tiiti 
butch were iu exclusive possession of the spieerk*9 
of the East^ of the gilks of tlie East Indtea» aud China, 
and of the fine Enst India cotton i^mids, Uiey dresseil 
in ciiarse chilli, and were satisfietl with a very fru^l 
TiMxIe of I i v in g. The fine c lo lbs whidi they tl 1 emsel v es 
nuunifiictured, tJiey tlesliued wliolly for foit'ign comi- 
tries, and, for tlieir own use, piurehased coan* clotli in 
Eiigltind. At tlml time^ tliey likewise s«>ld tlie su- 
perior ijulter and cheese which tliey made, aud, for 
tlieir own use, bought the cheajier sorta finom Eng- 
lami and Ireland. To Uie exchange aiid bankuig 
biLsiness, of which tlie chaimel was Amsterdiim, tlie 
Dutch were al>*>, in pan, iiidelHe*! for tlieir gr*rJit 
pros[>erity. With liamburg, Amsterdam is yei the 
centre of tlie exchange business lietwe<^n the norlli 
and the soutli of Europe. Dltliough, fruni the time 
tliat tlie credit of the bank of Amsterdam dlmiuishecl, 
tills brancli of bu^ness has decrmed, a great {loriion 
of it l)eing transferred to Hamburg aud Loudon, 
The iuifHjrts are grain, wood, coal , tallow, wax, nigs, 
&c. I or tlie colonial tnule of llolhmd, the posases- 
sion ofiSatavia, Amboyaa, l^autla, 'i'eniaU', and Ma- 
cas^iir, in tlie Ea&t Indi*^, is of imjiortance, as are 
also the commercial seitlemejits on the Coromandpl 
and Malabar coasts, aud tliose at Bantiun, Fadang, 
Japan, &c, tn A^ca, tloLlaod has some forts in 
tiuinea ; iu Aniejica, she possesses Surinam, ami llie 
West India islandif of Cumcoa, St Eustatia and St 
Martin. 

Poland. The exports of Poland constat of coni, 
hemp, flax, luinljer, linf^eil, tallow, and salt. Its 
comtaerce is inconsiderable, and is ubnosi wholly in 
the hands of the Jews. Wai-saw and Cnicow are 
the two largest conuaercial dties. The fbfnicr hM 
two hiirs every year, Cnnxiw 1ms a fdtuatiott rery 
favomnble to coaimerce, but the prindpcd article of 
its trade is funiishetl by tlie celebrated sidt mines of 
Wielicaka. situated in llie neigtibourhood. At Hw. 
hita ol Leip^ und Fraakfoft ou tlw Oder, Tulaiid ia 
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supplied with maiiiifjiclurcs^ axvci all articles of lux- 
ury, in exchanpfe fur Imre-skiiis and oUicr piodiic- 
lions. 

Poritt^aL The Portuguese exports are, chiefly, 
wliitc and red Port wine, LisVion nnil Cal«4vella winf , 
salt, oranges, l-anona , aiul otiier fruit.^ cork, Mik, wool, 
sweet oilt &c. To England are **-nt Port wine, Lis- 
bon, Calcaveila, Mailfim, and CanBry wines, saJt, 
oranges, lemons, cork, &c. ; in retmii for wtiich the 
Portuguese obtain British nianujactures and oolorciai 
^oods, provisions, coni, meal* coppiT, lead, coal^ &e. 
Their exjiorta to the North of Europe are wine, salt, 
fruiU &c* ; for which tliey receivp hejiip, flax, com, 
Iron^ timber, tar, pitch, stock-fislj, nnd Russiiin nnd 
German linen. The chief commircial cities an* Lis- 
bon j Oporto J and Setuljftl, commonly tidied Si Vhss. 
The fbreiffn possessions of Portu^l are, the cities of 
Goft titid Dili in tlie Enst IiMiies together witli a i^art 
of Timor, the factory of Macao in CbiJia, tlie Aiores, 
Madeira and Puerto Santo in the Atlantic, the cajie 
Veid islands, those of St Thomas, Aunf^ola, mid some 
settlements in Guinea and on the western coast of 
Africa, with MoHirahic|ue, Melinda, and other settle- 
ments on tlie eastern const, 

Russia. Russia exports, principally, iron, hemp, 
flax, cordage of all kinds, tallow, Jiides, £r and oak 
timber, boards, planks, latiis, spars, pitch and tar, 
together witli all kindi» of grain, esjiecially wheat, 
linen, cjiuvas of variou* kinds, wax, honey, bristles, 
suet, wmp, isinglass, caviare, Icatlier, tniiu-oil, hein^i- 
seed, linseed, and tobacco^ The chief romnuTcial 
cities are Tolwlsk, Irkutsk and lomsk, in Sibiria ; 
Astracan, Orenburg, and Knsaji, in Asiatic Russia ; 
Moscow and Novgoro<l, in the interior of Rusi^ia ; 
Ardiangcl, on tlie White sea ; Libau (though very 
mudi deisiyed) in Courland ; Tagunrtiff, t'afla or 
Themlosia, Odessa, Cherson, Sebastoporand AiEOph, 
on the Black sea and the sea of Astoph \ Rigji, l^enimi, 
Kan a, Revel, Petersburg, Vilx)rg, IVedcricsluimm, 
and Arenshurg; the places where the fiiirs are held, 
at Niiuei Novgorod, Irbit, &c., connecting the com- 
van trade of Uie East witli tlie ijilaiid trade of Eu- 
ropean Russia, which is promoted by can&ls nnd 
rivers. By the Black sea and the sea of A soph, 
Russia curries on a very lively trade witli various 
Turkish ports ; on tlie Cnspian sea, witli Persia ; liy 
way of Kiachta, with China ; and, on tlie mulh-west 
coast of America, it b at present hiying tlie founda- 
tion of its trade in ttie Pacific. Russia has lately 
i^ent an expedition from Kudiak northward, to mnke 
topograptiical surveys in the interior of North Ameri- 
ca, anil to estaiilish a coiiimennal intercourse witli 
the natives of diis une xptortnl country. Her colonies 
in North America are well provldt^d for. Her of- 
(triers art^ gtiining lUiuUcal kuowledge in England, 
and nombers Imve been sent to the United States of 
Aiu'prica, whei'e uKwieis of nautical anrhitectnre ami 
*'essels relebrated for sailing liave been pyrcliased ou 
Russi^iu arcount. 

Swafrn rrmi Nortraif. The articles exported from 
tlie twenty-eight SSwinlish ports are iron, steid,cop 
per, pitch, Uir, fir, alum, nnd fish. The chief com- 
mercial cities are Strx^kholm, riottenbiirg ami GeHe. 
Carlscrona ("arries on (M>nsiderable liiide in Iron, tiin- 
Wr, pitch, tar, tjiUow, potash, linseed, &e., which 
articles are sent mainly to the Frencii, Soanisli, and 
I taliau ports, commonly in exchange for salt. The ex- 
ports o( Gottenhiirg are fisli, iron, steel, and hoards. 
Tlie institutions of Sweden for the promotion of com- 
merce an* the Imiik, the East India ioin|Tiiny, llie 
West Imha company, the Levant commercL'il ix)ni- 
pany . the as^sm- Union of industry, &c. Fr<im Nonvuy 
are expon^tl, fidi widt.Hiid fir timhi-r, deal boonis, 
musts, alum, %iirtol, fisli, and setil oil, pitch, hides, 
wooUen stockirigs, Iron, copper, and tar. The cliief 



commereUil cities are Christlania, Bergrn, Diontn^li 
Christiansand, D rammer, and Stavanger. 

Swiizerlatid. Switi&erhmd has A cousideimble 
eign trade. Its exports consist, chiefly, of fine tia 
silks, velvetSi imitations of East India eouds i 
sliawls, fine calicoes, clocks, watcher, rib&ms, wu 
cheese, honey, &c. The most important artidci < 
importjition are colonial and Efisi India goodi., fro 
Holland ; sidt, grain, wool, and clotliS,fitiiti G«9inftojf| 
raw cotton, silk^ &c., from Italy ; maiiu&cliirrs, 
various kinds, frrjm Englonid ; wine and brandy 1 
France. The principarcoramercial cities of in 
land are Bale^ Heme, Zuricti, Geneva, and Ke 
tel. 

Spain* For three centuries, with the dcciiisec, 
the industry of Spain, its trade hiLs beea oo tbed^^ 
cUna. This country might hftTe mcmopoliKd tel 
commerce of tlie world, if it liad tnulerstood and te« 1 
proved its situation. The natuml wealth of tlienAj 
is, nevertheless, still tlie prop of its tmde. The ■ 
importiint productions are wool, silk, salt, iFan,c 
per, coal, ouicksilver, liarilla, rice, saltpetre, ' 
almonds, olives, oranges, lemoiis^ ^g^, wines J 
and fruit. In Segovtt and Leon, about IjOOOjO 
aroljas (q. V.) of fine wool are annually collected, 1 
which about four-fiftlis are disposed of to tlie Ffn 
DiiLch, and English. The excellent Spanish w 
brandy, fruit, Imrilla, &c., are profitable artkles i 
the country. From die fxirt of Harcelona, C 
lent silks, coarse clotlis mid cotton floods, with i 
brandy, almonds, nuts, ami otiier pruductir»ns,fuve 
ported ; in n'tiun for which, tlie same port rwisifi 
the silks of Lyons, the hosiery of Nismes, ' 
kinds of stufl's am! cotton goods, German lini„ 
dried stock-lish from Eiigkuid, smoitntinf Vo i 
£675 ,r)00. The ex}K>rts of Va lei»cia consi^, pnnd' I 
l^fllly, of sdk, barilla (soda), coarse wooU dficd frni^'J 
wine, and brandy. The latter is exported, e" ' " 
by the Dutcli, and carried txi Norniandy ami Br*, , 
The Knglish carry to Spain, chiefly, wooHen eludij 
the French, linen, woollen cloth, cutlery* grocrtw*. 
&e. From the portof Alicant, the Spaniards eiport, 
chiefly, drit*d fmits, silk, wx^ol, barilla, wine, Cailili 
soap, olives, saffron, a kind of corliineal chUmI grmh 
and salt ; of which last, tlie English ami Swedes 11^ 
mially take upwanls of l*,CXK>,O00 pounds. lllCl^ 
tluigena and Malaga, also, much businets Is ( 
Frcmi the hitter, wuies, dried fniit, almocMb, wm 
Anchovies, olive-oil, &c,, are exporteii* Cadit 1 
been one of tlie principal marts in the world, 1 
in ancienl and irtmlern times. Inl7ng,itsc 
the two Inihts nntfumted to the sum of 3?7II „_, 
reals, aad its imports to upwards of 7O0/l0d,000n 
(eight reals make one dollar). Madrid, the 
ri'sklence, is likewise an un|>ortnnt commert*l| 
and depot. Seville carries on aeonsidemhiel 
oil and oranges, which areexportt^d from Ca 
most tlie whole Si^anish coasting trade is in 1 

of the French, Dutch, mid English. The i 

eiRC of Sjiauisli AmerU-a has almost totally aa 
ed tlie coloiiiRl power of Spjuti. Ihe sitti9.„. 
Cidia may be considered dubious, like that of I 
Philippines. See PhUippmet and Souih 

Turkf}^. Tlie Turks Kre. as yet, very fiir ftonl 
ing a commei-ciid nution, alUu>ugh their cofaSBPtL 
Willi Austria, France, Italy, Great Britain^ IfotM I 
he, by means of tlie Jews, Armenian!. , and Gft^ | 
living in Turkey, w^ho have the trade of thiJ an 
almost wholly ui tlieir hands, is by no means ial 
Gcftut . The i nsurre<'t Ion of the G reeks did iiidce 
first, intemipt very much tl»e commerL-e of A^ 
and other Mates ; and the British were also 
bit' rivals on tlie Ionian isles ; but X'ieuna 1 
of the Greek trade, lias, i^^vcrthele^ * 
conncxloo with Turkey, while the '" 
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llie ckmantlsof the free Greeks miist soon niifcch in- 
cri'ns*'. I'liey offer cotton tur linen, silt for elotJis» 
x(*"ld fur iron. Nature aiid Jiabit n^unujiejul to Llieni 
ii»t»'rcowrse witli Austria. iJii ilie oilier luind, the 
eomnieree witli tluropeon Uussia, Uj >vuy of Con- 
fttantiuople to (A!essa^ was very imich reatrictod by 
the Pofte^sulisequeiidy to I8if3, by Urn nfoeaeitr m 
r^ladin^, to whidi it !>iibjected the Eurtipeait vcssseb 
destined ibr Oilesiiiii, ami by oUter burdenM>me regu- 
lations. Tliis, however, has been i-Jmnged by Die 
peace eoticlndt'd with Unssin In iH2\)* Every vessel 
can, at present, pma tlie DftrdaneHes nnmolesteti. 
1 Uls must soon tiave a gi*eat influence upon tJie Turk- 
ish tmde iilso. In the Archipclngo, tJie Greek stnig- 
gJe for freetkun hm ffiven ri** to many dnng:ers to the 
cojnmerce of neutnili. The chief connnerctal place 
IS f'onstnnUnopIc, fnarticnlarly in re^[nrd to the trotle 
witJi Hussia. Till within n sliort periotl, it distribut- 
ed the flitssimi |irodtM»ts through ttie porta of the 
Metliterranean. I'lie exports of this cityj whieh, 
under ft irfse anil active e^ovemnient, mi^ht becorat* 
ilietnie mart of the worla, are of sucJi little import- 
ence, tliat the great qtiantities of C[(KMls,im[)orteii for 
the use of Turkey, have to be |jaid for, almost wliolly 
witli miki and dinniondi^. In tliia port, the Enijlish, 
rrencn, Italians, and Dutch obtain the produce of 
l^oland J die salt, the honey, the wax, the tolmccw, 
and the butter of the Ukraine ; tlie hides, the tallcrWp 
tiie hemp, tiie mnvass, the peltry, nnd the metals of 
Kussia qikI SthtTia, and, in exdiunge, give the pro- 
ductions of their own countru-s. This business is 
tran5incted witliout the Turka Imving tJre slightest 
part in it. 

Hungarif. Hungary k coniddprpd by Austria ns 
R foreigTi country, and i.<* circled in by a line of eiL<i- 
tnm ollicerB, 'J he trade of lliingjiry, therefbre, is 
tiiider difierent rejsfuktions from that of the rest of 
tlie empire, ainJ i^ luiy thuij^ but favoiiretl by the go- 
vt mment. Its foreiiin commerce is, ne^'ertheless, 
by no means insignificant. The exports are wine, 
toliacco, gall-nuts, antimony, nlnm^ potash, homed 
ctutle, wool, iron, copper, wheat, rye, and barley, 
*rhe txj>oila by fur exeetHl tlie imports. tJooils can 
wily he introducfHJ through Austria and Turkey, 
Ihfl government having pri»hibitetl every other way 
til at might be selecteil for llie purpose, 

II, Asia, The commerce of Asia is mostly in- 
iand, carried on chiefly, in Western and Middle Asia, 
by menus of those caravans (cnlled, by a poet, the 
fi^et* of the tleserf^t in which, sometimes, more than 
£0,000 iMHThants and travellers are collected, while 
the fitimbrr of camels is lar greater. The central 
p>int of tliis trade by caravans is Mecca, wlik'h, 
dm-ing tlte presence of tfie camvans, offers to the eye 
of tlie traTi'Iler a more active trade ajid n greater 
acetmiulaLion of mercJiandise tJian any otber city in 
tlte world. The innslin-i and either gooits of the 
East Indies, the productions of China, all the spices 
of the Eiist, tiie shawls of Cashmere, &c., are Inuis- 
ported on the backs of csmels to Mecca, from 
whence they are scatteretl over, not only the Asiatic, 
bnt also the AfriciiJi continent. 

The Jrabi, who were, bcfon* the discovery of the 
passage to tlie East Indies aroiUKl the aipe of tioo^l 
Hope, tlie int commenial people of die world, have 
now no cotnmefce of consequence, roflfee, aloes, 
almonds, the balsam of Mecca^ spices, and drug?, and 
their Africim imports of niyrrii, frankincense, and 
giim^inibic, are tfieir cJiief iirtieles of export. ^ e* 
men, ricli 111 die costly prtnluctions <jf imtiirc, resorts 
for a market to Mecca. The Arabian gulf o*«d tlie 
H(^ sea CCJiUi«ct tiie commerce of Arabia uitli Uiat 
of Afxm, especially with dmt of Egypt and Abys- 
^niu. 

l*roin Masiudi, die aipital of Abysinta, are ex- 
II. 



ported gold, civet, ivory, rhinoceros' homs, rice* 
lioiiey, waXj and slaves ; aud for diese tlie Africana; 
obtaui, m Mocha, or Meccta, and Jedda, cotton, 
cloves, ciiuiamon, pepper, lausk, ginceTj cardamom , 
camphor^ copper^ lead, iron, tin, steeC turmeric, ver- 
milion, tobacco, gimpo\^der, sandal-wood, rice, 
hardware, arms, and a number of other kinds of 
Ewropeim man uikc tares. I'he exports from Aden, 
an Arab city, on die straits of Babelmandeb, where 
many Jews reside for tlie purpose of trade, an* cof- 
fee, elephants' tusks, gold, and various kuwLs of 
Spurns; for which it imports chiefly East India and 
Chiiiese |ii rod actions. Kluscat, a port in the Aru* 
bian province < hnan, tile key of Arabia aiul Tersja^ 
carries on considerable tnwie with BritlsJi India, 
Sumatra, die Malay islands, the Red sett, and di«i 
eastern coast of Africa. 

Well adapted as Ujc geogmphicnl situation ol 
Pertia is foi' commerce, it is pnrsuetl, nevertheless, 
with very little energy, and little enterprise* Its 
exports consist mostly of horses, silk, pearls, hro- 
cades, carpets, cotton goods, shawls, rose-water, 
wine of Scliiras, dates, wool of Caramauia, gimis, 
drugs of various kinds, &c. The chief places for 
Penaan trade are tlie Turkish cides of Bagdad ami 
Hassora. The harbour of Abuschar, or Buscliir, on 
tl»e Persian gulf, is also a mart for Persian and In- 
dinn gootls. Bugdad, on«*e the centre of a hrilltont 
and extensive commerce, may still l>e coibidernl as 
die great mart of tlie ^i^st, diouglt it is by no means 
wliat it has l>een. From Bassora, die productions of 
Arabia, lndia» Fers^ia, and die Asiadc islands are 
s+'nt to Bagdad, where diey find a very good omrket, 
and from whence diey arc scattered through the 
other cities of the I'urkiidi empire. By mean^ of 
tiie Arab caravans, Euro|)e supplies Persia with goods 
of all kinds, and even witli tite productions of Ame- 
rica. Un die odier hantl, it has nodiing to give but 
dates, tobacco, and a very moderate quantity of 
wooden staffs, its whole trade consisting in the dis- 
tribution and sale of die prinlocts of other countries, 
Bassijra Ls, by its situation, die mart of the active East 
Indian, Persian, and Arabic trade, <'arried on in tlie 
Persian gulf. Its trade witli the East Indies is very 
considerable r it being the channel dirough whii^ih ttie 
Ottomaji empire is supplied with the grocerits of die 
East, and widi die nuinui^ictures of Uie Bridt^h [los- 
seasions in die East Imlies. 

jiMiatk Turkey* The principal port of die Le- 
vant is S^niyrna, a very imiiortant depot of the mer- 
diandise of the East and VV est. 'I'he articles ex- 
jiorted from die Levant are coffee, cottctn, wool, silk, 
madder, camels* and goats' hair, hides, raisins, figs, 
pearls, rotten-stone, whet-stones, nut-galls, opium, 
rhuliarb, aikl odier drugs. Angom sends to Smyrna, 
by caravans, conyiderable quantities of Angora goats' 
liair^ and stufls made of the same material ; i^ir the 
Angora goats' hair is manufactured hi to camlet, 
in 3ie Levant itself, aad in Kuroiie, especially in 
Britain, France, and Holland, some of whose cam* 
let manufticLurers keep agents in Angon, through 
whom they make their purchH!»cs. Damascus h the 
centre of trade in Syria, and docs a good deal of bu- 
siness through die mm vans, which go from the 
north of Asia to Mecca, and from Biigdad to Cairo. 
Aleppo has much eommeiTial intercourse widi Con- 
siniitinople, Baoon, Bagdad, Diunnscus, and Scan- 
*ter«K>n, or AlexniidnCta, to which phices caravans go 
every year, thromjji Aleppo, hs exjwrt* are its 
own silk and «'otton gtwxk, the shawls and muslins 
of tlie East Indies, thegail-nuts of Ciinlisuui, copper, 
pistil chio-nuts, and drugs. AlexandreOa lias some 
trade of im|)ortance. I'jiemm is die mart of silk 
and cotton gomis, printed linens, groceries;, rtmliaib, 
nvndder, uoii t^ist Indtaii aedonry. 
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The British East t adits ^ find the Mniay Femttsnia. 
For die long pmtjd of 4(XXT years, tlie prodiwat f»l" 
Iiiijia, so im{)ortaiit iii coiiimiTce, have reinaiiNKl lUe 
wuiiP ; for all tJie commmliLii'::! mid treasure'* of In- 
dia, mentioned by liie mie'ienrs, are, to tliistluy^ ili^we 
for which tJie iiiitioiK of Uie otiier qiuirters of tht- 
world rt»sort tliither, viz., rice, mdigri, rochmeol, mid 
a/ilier dye-siuffs, opiiun, cottun, silk^ dnig«, einna- 
taon, cfisski, cixoa-Duts, ike. The East India trjjde 
is njo^tly in tite Imiuk olf tite J British, under the 
iuHnH!^i''ment of tJie Eutsi Intha L'onipany, Next i« 
tiie Britisli, the United States ore nn>st extensively 
enpijjed in Uie blast India trade* Denmark rarrie;* 
(Ui ItuL an h icons id era ble trade with the fclast Indies, 
iiiid that onre carried on by Sweden is now almost 
autijlhlateii, although, prior lo tliehite ijn^at changes 
in tlie g'Aenniient of that coinitiy, the ^Swedii^h East 
India company was, of all tlje conunerrial Moc'ieties 
of tliirope, ttie \ye^t regiiiated, ami the mi>^t sucees*- 
f[il in its operations, next to tlie British. The iratle 
of PtjrtOiial with the British possessions in the East 
Ijidies is of iniporUuice ; that of Spain, on the other 
liandj uicon^idembte. CaJcntta is the most important 
f commercial city of tlie Kast Indies, Besides it, 
Beimrps, Guaerat, Oude, and Moultan are wortJry of 
nol«, among tJre eonimercial towns of north em I ndiji; 
Madms lindPondi^-berry, on the eastern emust ; Bont- 
liay, Siirat* and Cochin, on tiie westeni ; (Joa, &e. 
From Queda, on the peninsuhi of Maktx^, are oU 
taineil tin, rice, waat, fish niuws, and sliarks* fins ; at 
Salengorej Faliang, and Irangnno, cloven, nuinipsrs, 
jw'pper, eamphorj betel, ivory^ j^old du^st, tortoiste 
shell, tin, &c. (iold ibtst is exported tldefly from 
Mnlftcen. Since IS 10, tlic Brilish governmejit in 
C'alcntta, thmii^h Sir Thomas Stamford Kaffles, 1ms 
foiindedj acconUng to his plan, a new commerrial 
town on the fertile, well-woodt^ i^^hind of Sineapore 
(q. v.), on the south extremity of tlie peninsnla of 
Malacca, on tlie sirait>4 of this name, which is of ex- 
treme iiiii>ortance to the British Inide widj China, 
and nuist iJe^troy the China traile of the Dutch, If 
Sineuprtre is miule a free iK>rt, Fn gland will lie ahle 
lo snpply from tlienee all of Further India with tlie 
prudnetions of its industry, 

China. The trade which China canries on witli 
Kurope, British Imltn, the United States of Auierica, 
Coch ii-Clnna and SiatHj widi Japnn ontl tlie other 
Asiatic islands, i.s very considenible. The British 
tiaports into China art^ ijoiily shipped by the Efist 
Iiidift conj(>any^ panly by private merchant*). From 
1781 to I Tin, the com|«in> sent ihiUierto tiienmomit 
of £3 ,471, 31! I hi goo*ls, and i;'.'?,ii88,S?(il in bullion; 
(torn ITOsf to 1800, Xlti,50ii;i3B worth of go<xli», 
and .£y,4(itiiJ4a in bullion. One of the chief ar- 
tich^s of imjjort is opium, whicri, altlioiigh pro- 
liibited, is now used in Cliina in great c|uiintiLies. 
The experts which Uie couip«iny made to Britain 
amounted, from 1 79a to 1810, including duties, 
f.eights, &c., to i;4i;i^.l,J2Ji, ami they were stild for 
.i'57,89G;!f74, leavinjir the company a net profit of 
£i6^m2tS^•£. As liie Britisli East India eom[iany 
trades more extensively with tlie Chinese Umn any 
oLiier iMKiy, we shall snbjoiti the following offieial 
statement of its exports of t*^a and raw silk from tlie 
port of Canton, for each of the following ten years, 
as given iu the appendix to the n^port of the com- 
mittee of the house of lonis, i»rhited in IW^il 
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Since the year 1821-5, the East Tudis romi^ony hn%e 
eK|jorted nodiing from CliiJia except lea. The whd 
ex[jorts of ten to Britain and tlie North Americ 
colonies, in 18s*8-2i), amoimled to •^".>^I7,^34 lb 
For further details, see Ea$i indin Company, i 
Tea Trttde, 

Xext to the Britiiih, the jH'ople of the I'nitod StaU 
have tile most tniflr witii China. In tJie tollowij 
years, their imports into, and ex[>orts of tea fran 
Cantoa, were as staled below, llie value of Uie 
|Hjrts being given in dollars, tlie amount uf teo i 
|Kirtc*ti l>etiig statt\l in jHiuriils. 

" Tta * 

H, 115 4.1 Of 

w ^j-ri,l.io 

13^14,440 

buying hicreased 387 per cent* in ^5 yt^rs. Tlie i 
p»rts of the nations oa the continent of Eiirupe _ 
China consist chiefly i>f gold bullion, for whjdi teaf 
received; btit these imports are sn;aB, sinct^ xiio«ti 
tliem obtain their tea frcm the BntiA^i hihI Ah 
cans. With Siam, Candxxlia, CoHiui-Cbtna, 

Asiatic islands, and Japan^ Cliitiu lias a very u^ 

mterconrse, and, of lale, w ith Russia al«>o, bodi 1 
land Uirough Ki<iclita to Irkutsk^ Sec. « and Ijy ^ 
The Dittcliy British, ajid Americans [lave fiic 
at Canton, the Fri^nch an agent there or at ^ 
tile SiJiiiiiards mi agent at Macao^ where the ] 
guese have a cokiny. 

From Siaui and Tonqiiin are exported ttn, no, 
iBimionds, and oilier prt*<?ioiis stones, gold du»t, ixi 
per, salt, hetel, pejiper, was, silk, Lirnl>er and 

ered wares, mid the commerc-e of these two < 

is mostly in the hmids of tlie Chiiie««> anj 
piese. The trade t)f Cix'hin-t hina is mostly la \ 
hands of the Chine^se, The exports are »ugiir, j' 
gold, betel-nuts, ebony, Japan-wood, buffaloes* * 
dricHl fish, and fish skins. 'Fhe Ckinese empire ii I 
vast, and tlie variety of the producu^ of ihc j* ~„ 
provhices so great, that the in bud conijiit^n.^ of t 
werhl within itself has wit lid raw ii ttie aurfittel 
tile people from tlie foreign trade, wlitcli op 
regiilations litive uijurcd. Formerly, hov , 
nese vessels went to Andaa,antl eveji to Eo 

Jfipnit. iSince tlie expulsion of the Poru^ 
frtmi Japan, tlie commerct* of this country \m$ ' 
ahiiost wholly domestic. The only foreigners, i 
whom the Japaaese still liave ajiy trndr, orr \ 
Chinese and the Dutch, and tliese are iixnited lot 
single port of Nangusaki. The Cliinpse supfily I 
Japanese widi rice, common |»on*eLiin, su«ar, j 
seng, ivory, silks, nankeen, lead, tin plat<9, *' 
&c. ; and, ui rettini, rt'^eive tMjppn^r, catii|lHCi^ 
lackereil wares, ix^rls, coals, ami a metHllk* i 

sition calletl suttas^ eonsistmg of copper ajid i 

quantity of gold. Tlie Dutch oUaiji riiit*Dy coo 
camphor, Im^ker, and luckereii wares. finly tn 
Dutch and twelve Chinese vessels are allow f«l to' 
enter the harlM>ur of Nun»Bsaki nnniialty. ,\firr \M. 
arrival of a vessel, and tlie jjerfonminre of tlw> i 
miliary CATemonies, tlie gixjds arf^ setit on „ 
Ihen come the inii^terial oihcers (for the Imdei 
foreign countries b tlie monoptdy of t|j,. etnt,., 
who examine the quality mid Uie qiuinttty <if I 
goods^ tfelilierat*^ together, iinil fix the pticjt- of ( 
imtive coinmmhties that are th-muiided in tvtw 
l-Vireigners must snbmit to these <*onditionj( or J 
the gotnls which tiiey luive Urooght, 'Fhe Jan 
mercliants can obtiiin foreign p»ods only by po 
iiJff tliein of tlie emp*'n»r. In the manutiict] 
Silks and woollens, jwrrelain and laclct^n^l wa, 
Japanese are in no degree inferior to the Kiirop 
In ttie manutaetiUT of haniware, tl4t*y liave u 
tad ad great skill. T he Ja [ win r>e subrva a inI ili 
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Btip vi*ry pxwllpnt, and orp perhaps surpnsscHl only 
by the tsabreii of Damascus- Iti pi>iislnii|^ slffl nnd 
all olIkt mptalsj tliey art- also very ^kiifiiJ, m\d Lheir 
ILdp porct'lniiis aiv imirii supprior to Uip Cliiiiese. In 
die lieipiiiiliigj of the ITlJicentury^ttie Kiiglish lifgan 
to tmJe wiiJj Jii|»iin ; but tfie Fortiigiiesp nii>:ioi»- 
aries, and afterwanlsi tlie Dutch, sycceedptl in pre- 
judicing the government against them* In lliT'l, llie 
attempt to renew the im& was aguin frustrattd by 
tlie Dntdu On account of tJie g:rpat advautaee^ 
which it was thought this tnule would injure to Bri- 
tain, a tliinl atteiii|<t was nmde in ivw^ ami iht* 
fiiclory at ("antoii was iiuilnicted to enter into cou- 
nt 3luui with Ja[ian, if hy any nteans pos!>.iblp. Tlip 
result, bowevpr, tiitl not *ati>fy i-xpecLntiont and all 
further attempts Imve been given i*p. In 1813, how- 
ever, when Java was *;uhje(ied to tireat Britain, tlie 
Eu-st Iniliii company hail t^ome hhght intercoyrsewitli 
Japan. The Hij>sian Diisslon to Jap^i, under Kru- 
Bt'iistem, in 18{)5. whs no k'!<:^ unsuecessful than the 
Britiiiii had been, Shh? Gutouutin. 

The h/ands of JtiUto^tta, Bancajhe Bnndttf, Jatm^ 
Sumatra^ iiorrieo. K:C.—Frnin A mljayiuji are export- 
eil cloves, ta eoiifine the enitivatitui of wjiich solely 
lo this island, iJse Duirli look "reat paints toextiqinte 
all the clove-lrets on the neighbc»uriug ii>lands. For 
this purpose, also, tlie poveninieiitof Amboyiia^wiih 
a numerous retinue, stilJ makes a journey every year 
to til e odier Dutcii ijaiamls. Llam^u ts celebrated tor 
its tin mines, and the escporlatjon of thin titi to China 
is of ninrJi iniporUmce^ as tlie C'hineye prefer it to 
the Kni'h.'ih, on account of its nudleahilily. About 
4,()0(j,<k)t) pounds of tin are obtained annimlly. The 
lianilii i>hind% prtwhiee iintiiiegs and mace, I'he sta- 
ple exjiorts from thitavia, where all the g^uodsof the 
Dutch East Imlm company are depoi^ited, are pep- 
per, rice, cotton, tugar^ coffee and iudigo. t)^50/)00 
jiounds of pc'pper, part of which is mised on the 
bland itseit, part bnauiilit froiu Liaiitum, l^uiiiatra, 
Borneo, and tlie other isbnds^ are annually stored in 
tlie magazines. liotli cotfee and ^ugur Imve alM> 
been cultivated here, of kte years, to die amount 
each of 10,000,000 pom ids. Borneo luis^ besides 
pppppT, goltl in dust and bars, wax, sago^ camuhor, 
the Ijist of the most excellent «juality* In adclitiou 
to the Pulch and tiig^liNh, tlu> Chuicse luive here an 
active trade. The exports of Ceylon are cinniimon, 
pe]>per, coffee^ tobaocOj betel, cocoornuti, drues^ 
liiiitjer, j>earl^, precious stones^ corals, &c. Of tae 
FJiilipplues^ the. principal are Lucan or Manilla, and 
Mogmdaoao or Miitdana. The exjioils ai-e indigo^ 
sugar, silk^ gold dust, quassia, ]>pp{H r, tortoise^ieil, 
wax, precious atones, silver, KiEO Jtnd tobacco. The 
trade of tlie rhilippiues witn China uikI South 
America is ctuisiderable, 1^1 anil la produces sugar, 
tlie best Asiatic tobacco, iiiiligo^and a kind of hemp. 
The Prince of Wiileii' Lslaiki, froju its situation Ix*- 
tween India, China, and the Eastern I sIcj*. lias an 
importajit tiiitle* Its exports mrv cinefly lM*nw»in, 
l>epperj l->etel-nuts, groceries, metals. East India zinc, 
cochineaU eagle-wcMxl,Japan*wood, eiephants^ teeth, 
sugar, Lud siilver bullion. Simialra carries on consi- 
tle-rable trade. Ihe export** are gold dust, l>etel, 
Ijenioin, jn-pper., camphor, Japan-wood, sulphur aikl 
i-atuin><j wax, gum-lac, griiceries, tin, ike. 

111. Afhjla. The want of navigable rivers, 
and the iianieasurnble deserts by whicu the fruitfid 
regiom* of Africa are M'|ionittti, tnnn an insurmnunt- 
ttble ol^tncle to tliat extm>isi)U of t ijuamerce^ whicJi 
tlie great fertility of tliis quarter of tlie gh>be would 
promise. In addition to tlje intercouj-se of tlie in- 
terior, tlie conimtrce of Africa has its sources m 
Igypt, tl:e IJarhary slates, on tJie west coiist in 
tluinca, in the nei^hbourfioixi of tlie rivei's (iambiti, 
Mger, and iicnegal, at the crpe of Good lIo]?c and 



the Portuguese colonies, ami on the coasts at th© 
IUhI sea. The inlaiai tmde h carried on by mpaiis 
of caravans. The Africjin cnrsivuns consist of from 
5CX} to sfOO camels. Thetliree principal countries 
hum which tliey proceed are Morocco, Fea, nnd 
Egypt. The chief articles of the inland trade of Af- 
rica are salt, ^old, and slaves. The greatest viiro^ 
vaiLs go from the western coast and from tlie interior 
by way of Timbucloo, tlie great mart of the inkind 
tnide, and other places ut' dej.K)t, to tlie easteoi 
coast, where tlie most important commercial places 
are Katal (on tlie coast of Lagoa), t^ifthila, Qtjtli- 
mane, Mozandjique, t^uerimba, Qudoa, Mombiza, 
Melinila, Brava, Magadoxo, Berbeni, Zeila, and 
Adel. Quiliinanc, Moaambique, and MeHiida, are 
Portuguese i^i-t Ll* men ts . From A de 1 , Zei la , Berhe ra . 
and Bruva are e\|>orted, inaiidy, gold du&t, ivory, and 
inccnM?, for which the products of And>ia and tlie 
East Indies are retumtHi. There is considerable 
tnitle between the British settlements in tlie 1 ast 
Indies and Mozambique, and the English obtain ele* 
phanls' and hippo iiotamus* ieetti^ tortoise -ilieJ I, 
ilrugs, co^v^ieil, gold, &c. 

'J'/ie ihrbartf States, The commercial inle rcour^© 
of tlip iiarljary ^tlltes wiLli EuropeaJis is very uicon- 
siderable and vacillatuig, and the little biL^ine>!k<i 
which is transacteil is mainly in Uie Itands of t!je 
French, British, and Americans. The exports coih 
sist of ohve-oil, M'lix, wool, wheat, gums, almonds, 
dates, aromatic mh^iI*, ivory, leatliej", hide^f, and os* 
trit!li-feaLlipr«i, Even Llie coml tisheries on tiie coti^ts 
(from vu\iv Uosa to ciipe Itoux) are in die bands of 
tlie French and I taliuii^; and the annual produce of 
about 5(),00<i pounds of coml is about 4!lOO,(X)0. 
But far more bnportant commerce is purstiitl by the 
Barlwiry states witli Ambia, Egypt, and the interior 
of Africa. Their caniMins are met witli in Jlecva, 
Cairo, and Alexandria. The chief commerc till cities 
are Algiers, Tunis » Tripoli, Sal lee, and .Agadeea, or 
Santa Crux, and in Morocco^ Mogadore. Brfore 
tlip French revolution^ Ute commerce of Al|>iers was 
w lioUy in the hands of a company of Frencli mer- 
diants at Marseilles^ who had regular settlements in 
the ports of Bona, Ea Cjillt*, and Jl-Cul. But, in 
IBtJti, the dey conveyed, for ^T 1 ,;;5t>,the pu>se!i!iiiai of 
thtjse \mn& to BritiiLU, The chief ports uf export 
of Algiers are Boiai and Oran. Tunis is tl:e most 
imponaut commercial state in Barlmry. Its cliief 
liarboursi are Biserta, Su^j and ^^ollman. Tripoli 
has little trade, and its ex|H>rts consist mostly of saf- 
fron, asties, senna leaves, and mmltler. 1 he tr;ide of 
Morocco and Sallee is also of little importance. 
Agadeez, or Santa Crux, is tlie most soutlierly liar- 
hour of Morocco, arul was once tlie centre of a very 
important tiade, Fei is still such n centre betwt^'n 
tlie ports of Morocco, the Mediterrancnn sea, and the 
interior of Africa. See Timbvctw/ m\d H'atianah. 

CajMf i)/ Gmii Hope. The trade with Uie cape 
of tfooil Hope is exUremely advantageous to Crtat 
Britaiji. In 1809, tlie importation of British gmak 
excluded X330,000j while the exports of the colony 
(mostly Cape wine) did not amount to .£(3000. The 
aniuuiit of tlie trade has since been ^ cry mucJt en- 
hirt^f^ by tlie increase of coloni'^tlon. The avemge 
exports from Creat Britaui to tlie cape of Ijooil 
Ho|je amomit to .t*47lij770, and the imports ijito 
Britain from tlie Cii[ip to £:\5l;t^^. 

Eg^pt. Fn»m iU) uncommonly fiivounible situa- 
tion to ilie centre of three portions of the globe, this 
ciiimtry seems destin*^ hy nature to be also the 
centre of tlieir commerce ; but it has altogether lost 
iti» former high rank in tJie commerL^ial world, since 
it has ceased to l>e tl^e chiinnel of the Imlia trzide. 
It lias, nevt^rtlieless, consideratde inland trade, whit li 
extends into tlie interior of AfriciP* Thrte can»vaa» 
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gt> Oiillier every y(*ar, fmiu ^'eri'^- ***i*^ g^*"'* to 
SSfjwiaar, anil caile< Ls the pnxliuutni.'* of Uds country 
md Abjssinitt ; anoUicr to Dartbur, mid the thirtl to 
FeiEj wMther tUt! iiRMJiirtlons of HciiiioUj arid all die 
countries lyine nUmgr tJie Nile, are broiii»liL OQitr 
CArnvniis excmmire I'^jryptifm commodities for l1io5r 
fjf tJre t'ast laiilt^ and ArBbiji, H«t tlio mtji^t t-uii- 
stderaUe is thru which t'otislnLs of tJse united riimvn as 
of Abyssiniu mid WesUrii Africa, and goes annually 
to Mecca. The exportn of E^pt are rict*, com, 
cottOTJ, myrfti. i«eense» ojiiuni, diit4»s, mother-of- 
pearl, ivoi7, gtiius and dnig^ of various kinds, hides, 
wax, &c., most of which j*o to Constantinople, tlie 
Har!>iiry btntt's. Great Britain, Vfuice, and Mafaeilles. 
It also exports the prodoctions of Anihift, e. jiij.. Mo- 
cha collet'. The chief commercial cities are Cairo 
and AlexandriB^ i^ince I8iy united again by a canal. 
<^airo haa two port!^, Rosetla ainl Damietta. France 
sends to Kgypt w*Kjllen clodi, red riips, frinisfes of all 
kmhf and ornaments of dreis, onliuary cJiina wai^, 
arms, &c. Bntaki sends mnslkis, aiki cloths of dii- 
ftrent kind*!, almn, iron, leml, vitriol, giins, &€. From 
Florence, silkR are imiJortenL 

6'wi«m. Sieira Leone, and the Fepj^er, Ivory^ 
fjold, imd Slave Coasts, wlicr** the Dutch, French , 
British, and Danes have settlements, export ^old 
dust, ivory, g^ms^ hides, itcaiid formerly slaves, in 
excJiMige for woollen and cotton goods, linen, arrns, 
gunpowder, ^c. The coasts of Lower G oinen (Congo, 
An^ola^ 8fC.), and tiw Guinea islands, mostly occu- 
pied by the Portuguese, exjiort gmin^ provi.sions, cot- 
ton, indigo, sugar, &c» The slave Imde (q* v,) is 
here prosecutea still by the Portuguese. Among t!ie 
oilier 

African hfands, the Azores misp, for exportation, 
wine and fruits. About 20,00(1 pipes of tlie fonner 
are annnnlly eKj»ort<'d l^ytlie British and Aitiericiins^ 
chiefly to the Eiist and West Indies. The island of 
St Micliael sends, every year, to Britain and the 
Unittd States 60— 80/)00 boxes of oranges. The 
oranges of tlie island of Pico are remarkable for 
tlielr superior quality. This i*.land also prndures 
ft benutitnl kind of woml, \vhich is almost equal to 
maliogtmy. — The ^^tripte prod lie tiiins of the Cana- 
ries are Bix*hil, in its raw stiite, riMje-wooil, brandy, 
and Canary wine. The la^it goes cliiefly to 
the West Indies and Britain, in tlie latter country 
it is also siild for Madeira wine*^The cape V'erd 
islands export archil in a niw stnte^ and coarse cot- 
ton cloths for the use of the Africans.— The sta- 
ple pn>tluct of Madeim is vaiuable wine» which 
is divided into five kinds, according to die mar- 
ket for which it is designed. The most excellent 
is called Loftdm jmtiicular. The next in quality is 
also sent to Ihe London miirket. Of inferior quality 
is tliat destuied for tlie India market. The kind tJuit 
goes to America holtls the fourth rank, and tlie fifth 
is designated by tlie imme of fnirgo, t>f tliis wine, 
the British annually receive more tJmn 7iX>0 pipt's ; 
the United Sintes alxjut 3fW0.— The Isle of Bour- 
Imti produces coffee, cloves, wliite p**pper, cotton, 
giuus, benjotn, and aloe«. Its tmtle b confimn! almost 
wtiolly to 5f adsgnscar. Isle de Fmnce, the Comom 
island'*, mid the settlemenLs of tlie .Aralw on the 
eastern coasts of Africn. — The Isle de rmtice, or 
MauritiuHj exports cofiee, indigo, cotton, sugnr^ nut- 
megs, cloves, ambergris, &c.— The exports of Ma- 
dagascar are cowries, betel -nuts^ amliergris, wax, 
cocoa-nutB and com. 

IV. Amrrica. The extensive coasts of America 
ghne it all tlie commerciiil advantages of tlie ancient 
world, free from the obstucics [ureMMited by tJiOse 
masses of continents, llie interior of whic^h is so re- 
mote frnio the s*n and destitute of navi guide rivers, 
iJlce tJin whole of Aftii-a and tlie IwuiHlless tracts of 



Asiatic Tartury and Silieria, lit llie abimd^ir.ee d 
navigable river«, both North and Sontli Americs 
have no immense advantage over the other i|i]aitcfi 
()f die world. The long chain of great lake$« aad 
numerous navigable rivers in NorUi America are al- 
ready llie dieatre of a very atltve commerce. The 
great inland cutmtries of South America are reiwJer- 
ed acce-ssihie by rivers of gigantic magnitude, and 
from ttie inoutli of the river Plata to Uie gidf of 
Darien, an inland navigation may be eHected, abnos.t 
wilJioiit having recourse to the aid of art. But there 
still renitiins, for the proiDoUon of American com- 
merce, the execution of a grent w*ork^ — llie digging 
dipoogli die narrow i<»thmus of Daricii- — by which a 
(•unnexion between tlie Pacific and Atlantic would ^ 
effected, the advantages of which woidd be 
able. The western passage to India, which Coli 
bus fought for, would dien be effected. Alexai 
von Humboldt points out diree places na miMt ada] 
to the execution of such a project. Katiire 
seiins willuig to assist, for, though the rooi 
forbid die idea of forming a canal immediately 
the isdimns, yet, by starting in lat. lg»N., J 
the hcrad of lake Nicaragua to a small river 
runs into ttie Pacilic ocean, aiul forming a 
diirty miles long, titrouifh a low, level ccnmlry, 
eoBununicaiion between the two oceans mi ! ' 
fected. The governments whidi are ii}> 
interested iii making smh a canal^ are at pr^-.^ii . 
weak and too unsetUed to be able to cmrry it into 
fwt. 

TuK Unitfo Statf.s op North Amchjcji. 
rapid progress which die United States have 
in commerce and iiavigotionf is nDparaUelevL Hi 
had Uiis people appeared on tlie oce^m, before e^c.^ 
roast of the earth vms. visited by their navigmturib 
While diey are seen covering the oceaii with theif 
vessels, dirooghoiit die Atlantic coast, even to c 
Horn, whence diey enter llie bmad Paci^c ; ta 
other direction, tliey press onward to Uie ke of 
north [>ole, and penetrate die deep recessM of U 
son's bay iiud Jlavis^s straits. The coAaU of 
whole southern hemisphere, tlie western cnaA 
America, wkI die eiisteni c oasts of Asia, 
by them. It is a very ramniou Unng for oin A: 
merchantman to niuke a voyage round the 
starting from the Cniled States, going round CB] 
Horn to tlie nortli-west coast of America, taking 
furs, sailing to China, and going tlience, with " 
&c. , to the ports of Europe. Tlie A mericsn wi 
are dLstingiiislied for skill and Ixjldiiess. 

AgricuititFiil EiX'portM. 1 he trade of tile Ul 
States for the year entling Septeudjer, L8M, jmf 
assumed m die liasis of the remarks to be bumT 
the subject of diis commerce. The exports of 
tic prwlucts for that year, according to the 
bouse estimates, were 30,609,6(59 dollars.^ 
of cotton, die greiit staple of the country^ 
1iii,mi^tti\ dollars, and^ accordingJr rr 
die entire amoiuit. The next greati tsi 

of ti^liactMj, %vliicJi nniomited to 5,:^ 
Of rice, the export amounted to ?vtj2^,t^f$ dotterC 
Tlie value of liiese thiTc articles^ b«»iiig ovif 
3<VMX),0OO dollars, diits constituted thrY«w|||||Sf|f ||^ 
whole. In die miniial returns made to rongitMi, 
exports of tlomestic products are divided Into * 
of the «eff, the forest, agnculture^Btid wmmnmfm^. 
The diree species of agricultural articles abow 
doned are niosdy the productions of tJie Soiiibfil 
States, inchnling Virginia and Kentucky^ The ^ 
exporLs (^nilng under the same liead, are mctttly 

• 111 tbiii fttid ibtiOtHrr >tatBiii«BM canii«ei«<d «lth JUaifP 
cftii coromtrvr, u they «r«*ciiin«wbfttniiDi4t« in tb«'ir 4*tB*lh 
tlieojineucy of tLe country u n^fakitc^, f*wr IW itlr^ 
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iiislic?d by the Mitkllc nnil Western i^tntes ; naintily, 
Ijpef, tsiUavv, liidt* and catLle, butter, cliet'se, pork^ 
Ijatt)!! and liOj^fs, horses, iwuleSj sheep, floiir, libenil^^ 
coni-meal, rye-mtaL oats, liototoes amJ apples, flaic- 
seed and hops. Of the*e articles, the ]>rinci[^tal is 
flour aati biscuit, tlie value of wliidi was 4,464 JT4 
do 1 1 El ni, beings tlip tliinl arttcif' in value mnon^ the 
exports. The fifUi artiele iii value is that of swine 
and ilieir proliiets, viz,, tiacon, pork, find lard, the 
viitue of wJiich was 1,41)53-^ ^MlAm, mnking about 
one thiity-diird part in value of the whole exjMirt. The 
articles ufciini- meal mul rye-meal amounted to 8S1 JB' '4 
(luilars, const J luting a little more tluin ooe-stxlieth 
part of the vvliole eicporLs. Cattle and ilieir pro- 
ducts, including butter and chee^, exc«ede<t tlie last 
amoinit, lM*ina: Silt)^lt3 dollan;. This species of ex- 
IK>rt is of far less c*(niiparative importance in the trade 
Umn funnerly, bein«: limited to its present amount, 
not l>y tlie ra(>acity for production, but hj the extent 
of demaml in the forei|>;ii markets ; for an increase of 
tite foreif^ tieinaud womld very soon double and tre- 
ble tlie quantity. Some of tlie articles compreltend- 
ed in tlie aljove li*t, though agp-icultural products, yet 
involve some process of iimnufiictnre ; such, for ex- 
ample, as butter, cheese, ba<'on. flour^ blsc^uit, meal, 
an<l part of tlie tobacco. A exeat many, however, 
of tlie exports coming under tlie lieml tit rtmuvfaciureM , 
include in tJiem tlie value of iiiateriBls supplieil by 
agriculture, such as tiie cotton fabrics, tnose of 
leather, and spirits distilled from grain; bo tbat on 
Uie wliole, tJie strictly ap;ncultnrai products of the 
country constitute a birger proportion of the wliole 
exports tlmn the tables represent; and yet Uie pro- 
])orlion represented by the tables is very larsje, beinpf 
3S, 300,000 out of the 50,000,000 ; and, if we mid 
ilie vabie of the materials supplied by ag'riculture for 
the mmmfactured ex[H>rts, we shall liave at least six- 
seventlis of tJie whole dnme>itic exportation consLsling 
of tlie raw products of agritnikuri^. — Product g of the 
Sea. The prtKhictH of the whale, cod, miickerel, and 
be rrixig^ fisheries, exported mostly from tlic Northern 
States, amount to 1 ,(j03>18O dcdlnrs, being nearly a thir- 
tieLh part of the whole domestic export. Nearly one 
hidf Of this value consists of codfish, and more tlian one 
tliinl of the prmlucti of tlie wlmle-fisherie^. — Froduc(» 
o/t/ie Forest. The vnhie of skins, furs, j^iiiseng, limi- 
Iw^r, staves, Imrk, tfir, pitch, rmin, andtiupeiitine^nnd 
pot and pearl ashes, jwirtly from the Northern and 
l^irtly from the Soutliern State*, which were formerly 
of much greater comparative imiwrtance in tlie trade 
of tile cxiuntry, now constitutes abfjut one-tin rteentli 
port of the whole value of the domestic exports, and 
amounts t^i 3,889,611 dollars. A lar^ proportion 
of tlie trade in these articles, as well ns in tJiose of 
cmlisli and breod-stufik, is carried on wilh tlie West 
liklies, Mexico, imd South America. The skins 
nnd the furs gfO to Europe antl Canton, tlie gin- 
senj^ to t^aaton, but in less quantity tluin turmerly, 
beuiff in 1828 but it I, I (34 dollars ; and tlie pjt nnd 
pearl aiilies are sent to Britain and France. — J/ri mm- 
ftictittrs. The launufactures are, as yet, of the coarser 
sort, coiisistlng partly of articles made of the pn}- 
ducti of tile country, and partly of those faliricated 
from foreign material. But it is obvious ttiat the 
arts of the country, in their early stares^ will be most 
n[itunilly dh^tted totlie workins^of tne mw materials 
of dtuocstjc pRxluf'tion ; nnd we accoalingly liJid, tliat 
ft very small part of the value of exported raanufiic- 
titreai Goosist^ of the cost of raw mjiterUds pi-evhmsly 
Imported. The articles in which tlie foreign materials 
form a considerable jjj;rt of the value, are spirits nianu- 
fiictured fi^om molasses, refinet^ sugar, articles of iron, 
cordage, chocolate, gunpowder, umbrellas, and pn- 
msols, gold and silver coin , and jewelry. The whole 
esttmnted value of exports of home manufactures ia 



about (),500j00Q dollars, being aliout 13 per cent, tif 
the whole domestic exports of tlie coimtry. About 
70il,(X¥) dollars of this amount ought to be stnick out 
of the llsi of domestic exports, being gold and sdvcr 
coin, conjdsUn^f mostly, of metals imported from 
abroad, and, aScr beuig coineil at the mhit, again ex- 
ported. Ilie labour put uptm llicse materials, in 
coining, is so inconsiderable a part of the'u* value, 
that tlie value of the coin of tlie country exported 
ought not to I e included in the estimate of the value 
of domestic exports. Considerable quantities of gold, 
it is true, have been produced in Nortli Carolina, but 
by no means enough, as yet, to supply tlie demand 
tor the consumption of the country^ though it is to be 
cotisiden>d, at the same time, tliai this article, ns fnr 
as !t can lie supplied from tJie domestic mines, will 
tend dlrtH'tly abroad ^ l>eing drawn into diis channel 
by the higher price of gold, com|iared with silver, In 
Britain and France Uian ia tlie L^nited States ; tlie 
value Ijeing, ia Britain, as 15-6, in France, as 
15*504(J, nfld in the United Slates, as 15-407 to L 
Consequeritly, die gold, whether In coin, or bullion, 
telids strongly to leave the i'ountry. Some of it is ar- 
rested for iL-^e m jewelry and the arts, but very little 
in the currency, or in tlie vaults of the Imnks. Omit- 
ting this article, then, the otlier articles above enu- 
merated, being tlie only ones, the value of wliicli is 
made up, in any considerable degree, of foreign ma- 
terials, are valued, hi the returns, at 083,000 dollars. 
The value of mate rials unportedt and tlieii wrought 
up ia mnimfactured articles, and exported, and in- 
cluded in the list of domestic nianufiictures, may be 
estimated at alMint 200,000 or S50»000 dollars; 
leaving the net exjiorts of manufacturi*s from tlxe row 
protlucts supphed by tlie country about 6,750,000 
dollars. As cotton mbrics forui a large item ia this 
list of exported manuhictures, and tliose fnbricis are 
mostly of the coarser kind, the raw material will con- 
stitute a very considerable part of tJieir value, and 
tlie proportional value of the direct wages of manu- 
facturing labour, incorponited in tliese exports, will 
lj«e proportionally less. If, for iusttuice, n ptou«^j,or 
Iniidt, or quantity of combs, be sent abroiul, almost 
the wliole value of tlie exwrt coasists of the wa^fcs 
of the manu£icturers ; ana a still greater proportion 
of tlie value of earthen and sUjne wares, which make 
a very considertible item in Uiis list, is of this descrip- 
tion ; whereas an export of spirits distilled from ^Vt'st 
India molasses comprises a comparatively small pru^ 
pcMtional value of manufacturing labour. I'aking 
the whole list of domestic nianuluctured articles to 
getlier, and making allowances for the cost of the 
raw materials, in tlieir rudest state, after they an? 
tiiken from the ground or from animals, and assume 
the cliaracter of ntercliandijie, by deducting tlieir 
value from the gross amount of tliat of tlie exported 
manufactures, the remainder, which is tlie result of 
tlie nuinufactiuing labour, interest of capital, and prr*- 
fits incorporated into these materials, to bring tliem 
into the state in which they are exjMirtetl, may Iw es- 
timated at about 4,000,000 dollai^. V\'e will now 
§ lance Imstily at the descriptions of articles on which 
le arts of th© United States ore employed for tlic 
supply of foreign markets ; an<t die most considerable 
of them is cotton twist, diread, nnd ftibrics, die ex< 
ported value of whi^h, for die year 1828, was 
1 .000,000 d<jUnrs and a fraction over, bc4ug one fif- 
ticdipartof die whole domestic ex[Mjrts, die prtncifjal 
marketsof whtcliareSontli America, Mexico, and die 
Mediterrsncjin. Tlie value of leaUier, and its various 
mannlhcturcs, exported, is a lit de over SOO/KlOiloUars, 
making one jier cent, of the entire ex^Kirts of ttie de- 
scriiition of which we are speaking. The ^alue of 
lialH 4'xpnrted during the same year wus aboul 
333p^X) dolliini— a very large amount, consideriu^ 
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the short period euvx this article has Wn scxit to 
fDreirfii iTiarkeL<i. Sfj,ip mid candles havt* loiij^ bf^ij 
supplsetl ft»r tiie forei^i niarkf Ls, tJie amoiait for the 
year in qufstion beijig about 1)00,000 dollars. The 
vaarioiLs articles tiiaiiatactured, for tJie nio*,t pnrt, of 
W0H[>d, such as furiiiLure, or «f wood, leather, aiid iron, 
such ns coaches aud carriages, besides varioas agri- 
cuttaml implpaifnts sopphed to the H tjit ladies tuicl 
Soatii Aiuepica, constitute a very important branch 
of trade, which ainoaiitcil to Ix'twcro fiOO.OtXi and 
700>XX) dollars- American glass n al*ioexport€Mi lo 
a amiiJl extent. The value sent abroad in 18^8 was 
51,453 dollars, and it bitk fiiir iti be LiicreaseiL The 
other exports coasist of a variety of articJei* lu small 
quantities, among which are, wearing a|i[jarel,comljs 
and Ijuttoas, brushes, fire-engines and ap|«imtn'«, 
printing-presses and types, musical instrameuis, 
uooks^ maps, jiaper and stationery, anil trunks. It 
is apparent, from the alwive enumemtion and eiti- 
mates, tliat Oie manufactured articlri*, of which tlie 
expert is most considerable and the most flourishing, 
are tho>e of which the raw materials consi&t, niosUyj 
of cotton, wood, ami leather* 

Foreign Ed.-puris. I'he foreign articles imported and 
again exported fnim the country, dariti^ the same 
year, amounted to 5^1,595,017 dollars. This tninsit 
trade llius appears to fonn n very Importitnt iMirt of 
tJie A merican commerce, liut one-Uiird of this whole 
iimouat consists of an article which aJTords very little 
freight^ namely, specie, the export of which, during 
tlie *.ame year^ was about 7|5O0,O0O dollars. Anotlier 
krge item in vahae, of tliis transit trade, consists of 
cotton fabrics, ttie exports of wliich were g,0tX>,O(X) 
dollars. The foreign silJts exported amounted to 
about a quarter as much. The value of wines exjxirt- 
hI was aliout 3;i3,:iO0 dollars ; Itmt of teas about twice 
as much ; and tliat of eoflee and cocoa tyiiW},000, and 
of sugar nearly l,000,tlOO dollars* These are the most 
important articles of foreign exfKirt. 'I'he other ex- 
ports of tbreigii articles previotjsly imported amount- 
ed, during the same year, to alxjut 8,000,000 dolhn-s 
in the whole ; but It Is not necessary to enumeJrate 
them. 

Imports, The imports, for the same jieriod, ac- 
conling to the custoia-hotise estimates, amounti'il to 
SH^9JB^4 dollars, and ejtceed the estimated value 
of the exports by about 16,250,000 dollars. There 
gliouUt. of course, he an excess of value of imjiorts, 
Bcconling to liio^ returtis, whether their value is 
estimated at the cost in foreign ports, or at the mar- 
ket-price in the American ports ; for tliese goods are 
the H'turns for Uie exports, the value of which is 
estimatetl at the rate of the nmrkeU in the United 
Slates ; and, unless a greater value of mercliandise 
can be obtained in exchange in the forei^ ports, the 
idnp-owners would obtiiin nothing lor outward 
freigltl : and still more ought tlie value of the im- 
jK>rts In die American markets, after deducting 
duti^, to excefHi that of llie estwrts ; for Lliibi excess 
Is tlie only fiuwl for paying the two freighus and in- 
terest on the capital employed » This excess, for 
tJie year in question, was about 2*f per cent., 
which cannot, howevtr, Ije c<jnsidered very exact, 
hut is protmbly Ijelgw the actual rate. Tluit it 
niuint bi' a large amount, in order to save tJie roer- 
clumti from losj;, h evident; for the registertd tonnage, 
whit h is mostly employed in foreign trmie, is about 
7;>0,fXX) tons, sf» that an excess of liJ/MX>j0O0 dollars 
ill tlie value of imports over tliat of exports, supf»o*- 
iijg on exchange of oju* for the other, would give 
indy alioiit s?t tluUars per ton per annum for the 
tihip]iing rmploytnent — an niiioont sean^ely suiEcient 
tn df'fniy the c'Xjjens*^ o( the rtruigation^ including 
purt-ch:trgeri, jirnl leave n siupliis for intere?it on the 
capital ii;vt »«t«l in tJte cargoes^ aiul u small orofit to 



tlie mertJinnt, But tlie rate per ton for Ui> 
actually employed in tJ»e foreicn trade, if we e>aui;i;*' 
the accession at Hi .000,000 dollars, and suppose ttw 
whole trade con (in f^ to Amexican sliips, will excwJ 
diat above inentioned, since the registered vessself arr 
l^artially employed in tlie coQstm«T-trade, as ves^^b 
often take a cargo from one home port to anotlicr, 
wheaee a cargu is inkeii for exportatiaii. But a 
I)art of this Imde requires none of tJit* excess, of 
which we I lave Iwen speakings to defiray the expenie 
of the naviiratlon, ihf alxJUt one-tliirt-eentl* part k 
value is canied (ui in foreign bottom*, the niipoiti m 
which were about (),500,(.MX) dolUir^, If t^ie whoJe 
trade weTe earned on by foreign shipping^ and tJie 
whole were a kutrr tnide, without credits, as the 
trade Ix^tween any two naitons, or any numbex of ihi- 
tions, must, in ed'i'Ct. he, in the lon^ nia, the raiuB 
of exports and imports, estimated al tlie pnon 
in tlie home market, afier deducting duties pnid 
on importation, must be just eqiiai ; for, in tbt 
case supposed, all the expenses for transpiHtBtiaD 
are defrayed by the forei^ shiivowiiers, la pn>. 
portion, Uterefore, as foreign sJiippin? is employ*^ 
in the trade, the excess of the value of imports ottt 
tliat of exports will lie reduced ; since if a coiailiy 
employs foreign slnpiring in its trade^ it mustaaort 
an addiiiojud valae of nierciiandise to pay the fiv^m, 
or inniort a smalier value of merchandise in exrhui^ 
for the same exports. In regard to the varkms kimik 
of goods imported, witliont pretending lo gr«U 
exactness, wliich is tJie less Imixirtant as the pfopw- 
tions vary considerably frt*Hi year to year, it appfvn 
tliat soaie of the principal articles Itave caastit4ttr«l 
nearly the following proportion uf Uie whole Mport** 

previou!»ly to 18^8 ; vk wool and wooUcB «HilB» 

II per cent. ; cotton stuffs, 12 ; silks, 10; iMOpwd 
Ikx, and man ufac tores of them, 5 ; inn iml aled^ 
and manufactures of them 5 ; spirits, IJ ; molaan* 
£?.; I teas. 4 ; coflee, 3i ; sugar, 6^ ; aaii iadigi*, l| 
per cent, 

TJie principal trade, botli import and export, « 
with Great Britain and its dependencies, whrscf. 
in 1B2(J, the inqxirts were forty-tw o iiinetj-sath» of 
the whole importation. But to state ^ evrn m • 
general manner, the sfweies of mer-chaodbe ofw IaA 
ttte commerce to and from each countrr pilDd 
consists, woald extend thi'» part of tlie present I 
to loo great a lengtti. liefort^ closiog it, I 
we shoulil not omit to remark, tliat the 
trade of the country is more ejtteiiMve aud i 
tKjrtnnt than the tbreigiu T hut it is more extriw^r, 
appears ti'om the retunis of tlie shippinir, a mMff 
cjuanlity ot tonnage Wm^ employed In the catatM 
Lnule and fisln ries than hi tlie fureimi cmaatmi 
and as these vessels make from 3 to 10 If or# 
pa^vi^es in a year, aceordinjr to ihe .lisuiJice rtf O* 
ports between which tiiey tnide, the anumnl of «^ 
mercial excliangt-s aloii^ the coa^^t. aiid up tl.o mifi 
to the hefid ot skx>p nnvigaUon, wiaioul incladii^ 
the trade l^ftween the coatt and Uie intenor ii^ 
g;reaLly exct^-d tlie loreign mmmerce ' 

Fi-om the official report of the treasurr dtaaalmm 
It aj>|>ears, tliat Uie imports into the VnitS^Smm. 
during tiie year ending^ 8eptemljer30 Ift^ — >.>.-ii^ 
to 74.493^^27 dollars, of wliic^h amotmTewS 

5, 160,97.'i dollars in foreign vessels ■ tl »f*i, 

during tlie sjuue year, amounted to U 

lar^ of which 65 7^,101 dollars wert of douifJPe 
produce, and l(>,0S8,478 dollars of for^g^ J^^- 
diat of domestic ^articles, 40,974,55rSl£ir« 



exporte*l bi American veaiefsV^d 7,7?5 oS» 

lSM4JbHi dollars were ex»ort*vl i« a *^* ^*^ 
seb* Olid 1 /iJi -,oi .i,Ji '^*PP'^^* in Amencsaii wr 
stis, mm i,uiJ.^oi dollars ,i. forLMgn vetscch; Orf 
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9f§0Hi Urns «jf Anipriran slup[>iiia: eiilt^reil, and 
1>4IJU9 clpon^, from llie fiorts of the United 
Stntps J nnd UiaL nO;74,l ti>iis f»f tbi't'i^ii !*lii[>|»ipg en- 
terttl, ouiti i:i3,(MMj eltuirwl, (hiring^ Llif stiinc perkid. 
(Set tJic valuable Staiisticai Tuftfrs, hy VV aiterstoi* 
and Van Ztindt, W'a^liiiigttiii, 1829.) 

TiiK CaxaI)a>, Nova Ssuotia, ami Ne»' Brltssviick* 
Tliti tnitle of Uif two CDiiadjks was Jung coiifijied to 
the hurt prixltjce of the fisheries and tbe fur trude ; 
l*ut, ill c-oMSLMjuence of the ijjii»ro¥einent of tlie Hri- 
tish coloni»il system, anti iJie einlj<iirgo which \va.s iiii- 
pos*"*! on the Anierifaii trade during the Jast war of 
die Cnited Stales wtUi tlreai Britain^ \l tuis much in- 
creaseth It** exjH>rls ure M'heal, flour* corn, biscuit, 
Bsh,. <Htk. and jilue limber^ sUwch, nia^ts, Iiijnl>er, 
Canadiiui Iwbjuu, spniee liccr, pot and pearl ashei*, 
cast-iron, fuj-s antf skins^ cjjstorruiii, giiisyeufj, Jkc» 
The imports arc wine, run^ sugar, molasses, coffee, 
toUiLvo, salt, ami, British manufactiifcs, Sint'e 18if5, 
tiie trade of Canada ha:^ inrrraseii rapidly. (See 
fJantida\ The trade is laosUy wiUitliejJriti&h West 
Imiia colonies nnd with Uie mother coimtry. They 
do some busincsr, however, witJi the I'niltHi States 
(q. V,), The trade which lliey have witli the Intlian 
triljes, consists merely of barter, — -Nova Scotia and 
New Bruniiwii-k laive nearly Uie saiiie exports- in 
Haliburton's No^'h Scotia, vet L i, p. tia3^ is an intercsU 
hi^ table of tlie price:* of tiifleri*jit articles, estimated 
in sprini^ Ix^nver, as settled by giivernment in ITtji. 
I'he tra4e of Nova *Scutia has lately agnin increased, 
particularly with the West Indies, (Sec tlie sta- 
listkRt table in Th. C. naliburton's Hisior, amt Statk. 
AoBomU of No!>a Scotia, t vols., Halifax, I8if9.) 

MRxiro. The coiumcjce of Mexico is, at present, 
checked hy natumi mid political causes* The want 
of river eonnnniiicalion is a ffreat impediment to iU 
internal cononcrce. Roads lead fiom tlie niaieau^r 
to tJie seaports, but tliey are vci-y ijiipej"tecl» and 
beasts of bunten, therefore, are preferred to caniiigeSj 
which would not Ijc able to uiake their way* A 
Hindi easier couinmnication bi^tween the Mexican 
Atlantie seajx^rts and tliose on Uie cxjast of tlie Paci- 
fic, would be efiecled in case of the execution of the 
^reat caaal across the isthmus of Tehuantepec, so 
much spoken of. I'he prineijiial fibj^-cts of export 
are gold and silver, either in bullion, coined, or 
workctt up in various ways ; cmhineal, siigur, 
Jluiir, indig^o, salt meat, dried vef^etablcs, tanneil 
hides, sarsaparilla, vanilta, Jalup, soap, Caaipcjirhy 
\vtK>d, and pimento of 'laljasco. Ainonf the articles 
imported are wtJoUen elotlis, silks of Lyons, linen 
from Genaany, white and printed calicoes from 
France, Hritain, and tlie I niteil Stati^^ pap4!4*, ditna^ 
spirits, cacao, tpiicLsilver, iron, »te«), wine, wax, 
lewelry, w^itches ami elof^ks, and all kinds of onia^ 
laents. In iH2{\ Ititj? vesR'ls eatereil tlie ports of 
the ri'public. The chief port of Mexieo is Vera Cruz, 
Mexico , the capital, is a commerciai place, as we 
mi|g[lit easily suppose to Ite tlie ra»e in a country in 
which very little is mamifacturetl, and wliidi is so 
fert'lc. A part of tlie coaimen'c of the Cniteil 
isUites witli Mexico is carried on hy mean * of cara- 
vans, which j^o from tlie slate of ^lissouri to Santa 
Fe, in Texas. The smugg^ling trade in Mexico Is 
vei7 tprehi. The chief commercial cities of Mexico 
are Atapulco oiirl \>ra Cruz. Acaptilco, or Los 
lleyesT carries on a considerable trade wiUi tlie Philips 
pines, and tlie coasts of t^iiito and Pery. To Manilla 
a iall«on tised to be sent from this |Kut every year, 
frighted with silver, cochineal, cacAO, sweet oil, Spa- 
aicb wool, and European toys. This hroug^ht biek 
miiilliis, printed linens, silks, Chinese goods, j^rocer- 
les, f pices, and pwcious stones. Ciiattmala is cele- 
tiraled for its iiidi^o^ which i* noted for its linnlness, 
lustiv, and weight 



SotrTH A.MtaicA, South America has many ar- 
ticles of trade. The mineral treasores of the eoun- 
try ar*» lioimdless. In tJic sixteenUi century, f»oid 
tind sdver existed in such prolusion, tlmt for twenty- 
five years, 13,000»(X)0 dollars are sidd to lave been 
annually exported to Spain froai Peru alone, exclu- 
sive of what was sent in Ixirs, These precious lae- 
taia are found tlmmghout Peni, ChUe, and liie npi>er 
section of Tucummj, esp^'Uilly in the * 'ordillcras ; 
but, in ailditioii to gM umi silver, tins ijumeasunihle 
cliain of moimUiins allbrcJs cop|>er, lead, iron, and 
platina. The richest mines of South America are 
thost^ of the province Las Cliarcas, in tlie territory 1/ 
tlie former vice-royalty of Buenos Ay res, Tliere are, 
in tlmt district, tihrty pfold mines, twenty-se\ en !*ilver 
mines, seven copper, one tin, and seven lead min**%. 
The richest of these mines are driiose of Potosi, whicJi 
are situated near tlie s«>urces of the La Plata. Acos- 
ta's account^ tlmt, during forty years Omt ilie mines 
liad Iwen wrought, they lin*l yielded 1^,^JGO,000,0(X> 
dollars, is mudi cxageerat«d. But we gather from 
official reports, that, Iron* tlie time of the diseovery 
of Ainerica, till 1538, tlie fifdi part, accruing to the 
king, of all tlie silver obtahie<i from the mines of 
Potosi, and regisleretl, amounted to :iJ ii>,f 5 li>,OtXJ dol- 
lars, so tiiBt, when 39 years Imd elapsed from the dis- 
covery of Ame-Tica, 41^55,1)43 dtillars were obtained 
ann iial I y , excli usi ve of tlie con siderabl e q uantiLies w iiidi 
midoubtedly VK-^tre conveyed from Uie country secret- 
ly, and witiioiit Uie payment of dudes, and of tliat 
which \vn& used for makinf^ silver vessels, images, and 
orunments for Uie monasteries and charches, which 
mitst liave amounted to an iiimiense sum, sinee all 
the religious establishments in the country, and es^ 
j>ecially in Uie city of Potosi, were very fwli in sdver 
vessels. But, whether owing to the cxhaiLstion of the 
mines themselves, or Uielbulty nuuiagcii*eiitof dieiii, 
Uie profits have since diminished, llie other exports 
from South America, altlioiigli the Spanish ami Por- 
tuguese ilirect*'d their chief attenUon to the obtain- 
ing of metals, arc very ronsidenible. Ihe following 
are tlie j>rincipal : cochineal, indigo, cacao^ the Per- 
uvian Uirk, hides J ox horns, tmlow, wax, aitton, 
wool, flax, tienip, toljocco, sugar, coffee, ginger, pi- 
mento, jahip, sarsiiparilla, ipeeaeminlia, guaiaciua, 
drtifron's blmxl, and various oUier medicimd gums, 
dye-w(KKl, elKrny, mahogany, enienilib, various kitals 
of Iftilsiims, &c. 

The cJiief ctimniercial cities of South America are 
Rio Janemi, Buenos Ayres, Lima, Carthag ens, Curai- 
cas,^ Potosi, and Baliia, Muenos Ayres was in pos- 
session of the tnuisit trade of all the Sfianish iwisses- 
aions in America, and, l>efore the Ijcgiuning oi Uie re- 
vohition, was Uie mart of the trade of tiie motlM*r 
country and its colonies. The princi[ial souire f>f 
gain for Caracas is tlie cacati plant, as it supplies 
nearly twt>tliirds of Uie Etut)[>eaii denuuid. The 
hid*-?, and skins which it exports are superior to 
diose of Bmnos Ayres ; and tiie rich ore fiijiu Uie 
copper mines of Anja is superior to Uie hw<*dish, 
or to Uiat of Cotjuimljo, in Ctnle. The iiitenial trade 
of South America, especially between Buent>s Ayres 
and Peru, is very considenihle. Tluit wiUi the Indian 
trilies w chieffy in the way of barter j axes, knives, 
scisM)rs, s^vtimls, necklaces, mirrors, and t'oarse cot- 
ton and wtiolleii gixMis, being exrhnnged for Uie pro- 
ductions of the country, especially Uie celelaateil 
Paraguay tea, anil some fuie furs. 

Brrtzii has Uiree great commercial cities — Wm 
Janeiro, tJaliia, or ^t S'dvador, mid Ppnianibuco. 
The exports are, chiefly, cotton» indig^o, Migar, cofl^ee, 
rice, l4>bacco, tallow, mail ngiuiy, Peruvian bark, 
ipecacuanha, liides, gold, cm-ao, vandla.the diamor.rl, 
the topasEt chrysolite, iiiuethyst, uihl oUier prccio'is 
stonvsj m\d a great variety of dye-stiitrs, Uilsjimi; an* I 
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(rums, dried ixei, aiul Ifulin-riibljer ♦sliot'S. TIk' 
gn»ter purl of Llie Bniatlion triwle is in tlio hands of 
the Uritidi, The imports are iron, stec4, copper 
utensUs, salt J wooIIpo rloUis, liiu'ii, calicoes, mib, 
sliocii of all kintis, chinii, glass wm-c, tiinkets, bookSj^ 
papcr^ watdK'S^ clocks, and ptirljcukirly East India 
goods^ sutii rt» are not raiseil in Bnml, Portugal 
lefMk to Brawl, wine, oii, spirits, trnts ; the United 
States^ flour, turpentine, and fumiiiire. Naval muni- 
tions, sailors' elotJies, und arms are likemse imported. 

Cohntbia^ consisting uf \'enpituela and New Ore- 
nadfl, says Alexander Ihimtioldt, has rec(*ived fi-oni 
nature a j[^aler and richer variety of vegetahle 
p roil nets, suiti^l for eounnerce, tliaii any other 
country of s^panlsh Ameriea \ yt^t its commerce has 
heeJi declining every year since its sejiarstion from 
ypain* ill Colombia, Pcjuvkiti hark is found of 
ttie ijest ciualily and in tlie greatest quantity, f'of- 
fee» indigo, su^r, cotton^ cacao, ijittcitcuimlm, the 
tobacco of \'urTiiaa, hides, and drietl meat, i>earls^ 
jpold, and piatum, &c., are obtained in tlii» higldy 
nvoureil coimtry. Its imports embrace all knids 
of manuGictm^d goods, oil, soap, ropes, pfiper* 
m feet almost cverylljtng which is wanteil by 
the indolent mhabitaiits, aivd made by the 1 lands of 
men ; for tile people iliemselves manufiicturt! hanlly 
any tiling. Huinbokit lins eistimated the eximrb of 
Colombia at 9,0CX)/K)O dollar, and its imports at 
ll;aOO,000 dollars. M. MolUen e^stimates tlie for- 
mer at 8,C>00,0(XJ dolhirs, and tJie latter at lO,000,tX>0 
dollars. The state of this country, at tlie present 
TOoment, prevents the possibility of obtaining ac- 
curate mfomiation on this subject. 1 lie ports of La 
Gusyra (harbour of Caracas),, Rio del llaclia, bt 
Marthllj Cartluii;ena, Chugres, Poito Calwllo, Fmia- 
ma, and (SuByac|uil are the most fi-equented by 
stmogers. The Britissh, from Jamaica, tlie A mericans 
and 1' reach, are the nation* who trade i^nnncipally witii 
tlie ColoinbiaJis in the Athiiitic ports; tiie Peruvian 
vessels carry on the coasting tniilc on the Pacifii!. 

Ilitetios yfjfrts^ like all tlie other South American 
statej^i b in an unsettled cxjndiLion. The chief ex- 
ports of this country axi' horse and ox liides ; ui fwct, 
Buenos Ayres may Iw called, by way itf emmence, 
tlie country of cattle. (Ls imports include all the 
manufiictiiretl articles wliich tlie inlmbitants make itse 
of. liritain sends Uiitlu r woollen and cotton rtotli, 
cutlery, liarthv are, furniture, badtliery, hats, portt^r. 
Mild ciieese ; the United >?tateSj lmabtH% cod-fifili, 
mackendj and herring, blather » giuiix>wder, provi- 
sions ; from Brazil are sent ^ugiir, coffee, cotton, 
ruin ; sttti and iron trom tlie nortli of Europe ; aiatl 
FrADoe sends her manuftictures. The exports and 
importa are estimateil at 9,000,CN3O dollars. 

The commerce of Chile is, at present, in a low 
condition. Its rich mint^s aj*e poorly managed, and 
Llie p<ditical state of tlie country prevejits its com- 
ment from actjuiring that activity which it might 
easily attain by the eitport of the precious metals of 
Uie country to t!ie East Indies, to give in return for 
su^r and cotton. It could also provide Peru witli 
salt meat, and take in return colfce, su|>Tir, Ike. 
Calilcleugh estimates the Briti**h imporlalioiLs into 
Valpanubo, in 182*, at iff! \, 250 frmcs, and Lowe 
at 41f24SjSii& francs, for the same year. Tlie Unit- 
ed 8tate§ send thitJier flour. 

Pifru tnules with the United States, with Europe, 
tile Philippine islands^ Guatimaki, and Cliile, and, by 
land, with Buenos Ayrei, iLs exi>orts are chiefly 
gt;ld aini ith'erj wine, brandy, sugar, pimento, Teru- 
vkti burk, salt, vicunn wool, imd coariye woo Hem. It 
ftOidvtt^ in ratunii froia tlu- ignited States, brind- 
itlift, Uid mniHlfiicturea of various shorts ; tirom 
Europe, jDlDiifiiOlltKd gtKKls, ]Kirucularly silks, liiu' 
rUilh, koe. iim iiiien^ and other articles of luxury 



and stiow; from tlie Philippine islaods, 
tea, and oUier Kflst India good$ ; firom Go 
indigo; from C Idle, wheat and copper; 
Buenos Ay res, nmles aud Taniguay tea* 
tile p«rt of Lima, 

The commerce of Central America, or Gu 
is increasing in activity. Colonial eommcMlltiet 
chiefly sugur, rxifiee, cacao, cotton^ indigo, cot!hinr«l 
ebony, riiiil logwood (from tlie bay of llcindunif»),nrr 
the principal exports sent to Europe and some > 
the United States, The imports arc titi* t- *- 
tiermany aiul France ; woollen cloths, m 
wines, from France ; British and Frendi ■ 
iour^ and some umnufactired goods, from ti 
States. This country is well adapted for C' i 
on account of its line Imrbours aiid several r 
rivefs. A canal a<Toss the lstliinu>s would I 
benefit to tltis country; in fact, tlie e\rr -i .(«,, 

a canal would bear a similarity to ^ 
great invcntiotis, which Imve cliunged il.t ;_^l 
world. 

The Bntisli, Dulch, and French possesn 
Soutli America are Drmrrara, bertice.Esamfmih^^Si^ 
nam, ttml Cttyefine. From Caycjute are 
cloves, Cayenne pepper, annoiia , - _ '(taii,4 

fee, and cacao ; fn^in Berbice, i' i. 

cacao, &c. ; fixjm Denierara, Sur^. .,.;.., .,..4 
bo, sugar, rum, cotton, cijflee, ami tnolajBCiL 

W BhT I N D I Ks . The d lief islands whidb i 
the West Indies are Cuba, St Domingo, ot Hsyd, 
Jamaica, BEirbadoes, DominitA^ St Cnri3io|ii|ir, or 
St Kitt's, Curagao, and Guadaloiipe. Thejr bBxt ill 
very nearly the same | roductions, vis« sugar, ooftvv 
wax, ginger, and i^tber s^iices, masiich, aloat fi- 
nilla, quiL'^sLa, manioc, maiae, cacao ^ tobtmo, i 
cotton, molasses, mahogmiy, long peppeis^ lig ii i ^ 
viye, Canipeachy wood, yellow wood, giims^ CoriMiitf 
shell, rum, pimento, &c. Before St DoowDfo or 
Hayti became aai indefjeiident guvemmesit oflNMlik 
it was llie depot of the gooils bi-ought from Hs 
Vem Criii, tjuatimnla, Carthacieiia, »nd Ve 
but, since tlmt event, Jsmaicxi has been the I 
of all goods from tlie gulf of Mexico. Tri 
the great seat of the contraband trade with i 
Barce loiia , M airarita , and 1 j 1 1 iai la . The lm| 
niaiiutactures of all kinds, wine, fioiir. and, I 
slaves, who are still smuggled into many 
islands. The ^Vest Indies tonii one ^reat 
tJie commerce of tlie world J and wc mtb»t 
readier, tor more particulnr infonnatioiij to ttlt 1 
cles on the dill'erf nt ishimls. 

A new path has been laid open to the i 
of the world by the British, to the Scnitlirni 
where, of late, the Sandwich, tlie Friendiy^ ttrl llv 
Society islaiuls have 1>een taken williin the dvcki if 
Euro|ieiui and American intercourse ; and bl AtPGM' 
lia ami \'au Diemen's land, a ^eai markti hw Isis 
esijihlished for the excluuige of Bntlsh mjmu&elipM 
for tile productions of nature; while ihm Hvfk 
Ainerii^n^ have attempted to foinid rminiiifiwtBi wt 
tlrmi/nts on tile \v'asiiington (Nukahhra) and adur 
blands of tlie Pacific, (See Moreau de J^tnmmDm 
Commerce e.tirrrkur flu XlXme Siecf^, 2 Tt»la, Pwii. 
l8a?*L) In 18JH. the iinp«>rLH ir*n^^ v- - flolliad 
and (Jie Soutli sea Islands, uiio Gn ^ MnoMiT 

ed to .£83,552, and Ute exptjftfi to •. 

CoMMKRciAi. CouHTs are tribunaitt '^tut^nfft §nm 
tlie ordinary civil Cf^urts, and are ^^tahllriird li 
commercial towns, or witliin certain ctistfictaw loiil^ 
tie disputes with regard to rieht« and ol 

lietween persons engaged in trfide, with the I 

of est fieri « 'need intTclinnti, by a brief proceaa^ i 
ing to erpjt table prinriples. li is doiibcliil 
title commercial naticms of antiquity liad any i 
clal inbunals of ilib ^rt. The gvjiend f ^ 
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of Uiem bp3!»tin in tfie midille aqps. Tin* first of 
Uiese Lribiituils was pmliahly timt cjsUiIiIikIipiJ at Pisa* 
ill tlie citsventli c<*iitiiry, and the leasts of its tlecisidns 
was tJie code of maritime laws witli Pisa, confirmed 
by popeGregfory VIL, in 1075, from which the Con- 
Mutato del Mare may liave beriv, in jiart, borrowed. 
Ai first, the commercial tribuiml!!! wen* not so much 
courts eistidyliihod by government as arbiters of dis- 
pute, irwiy chost-n by tile merchants, mid coiifiraied 
by tlie governments. This is evident from llie firat 
eliapier of tlie Conioiain tM Mare, which runs tlius i 
— " Tlic good seamen, bhijij-owners, and scitfuriiig 
people genemlly, ai-e occmtorawl to assemble uji 
Christmas eveniuif of every year, either ali or the 
greater |irirt of Lliem, at a place of llieir appouitnienl^ 
and when nearly all iire convened, tliey apiHjiott not 
by lot^ but by vote, two worthy meo, experienced in 
all majttime aAoirs, fur their consuls, ami anoilu»r, uf 
tlie same occupation, an judge of appeaL To him 
are made all appeals from tiie sentence of Hie con- 
Buls." Under the name f if ct^wiw^em/ cottsufty such 
committeest of arbitration were appointed hi all the 
greM connaercial citie*iof Eupo^>c ; and, in tlie course 
of time, tJiey it^liy becJime tribtnials of JiLStiee, and 
were, in port at least, admmisteriMl by men of lep^al 
leamiiTijrf and experieiKT. Pope Paul l!L confirmed 
the commen'iai consuls in lUmie. Fnincis II., in 
15(30, panted to tlie l^aHsian merehanis partkiilar 
arliiters tor the ailjustment of ccmimerciai dijtpules, 
and in I5(i3 was ciitnljlished Ihe Fari^^ian court of 
onnmerce, consisting- of a judce end four consnls. 
The lyime tiling- soon followed In all the imixirtunt 
commercial towns of France, In London, Henry 
VTl. appointed partieolnr commercial jiidg^es. The 
president of the commercial trilunniil for the llanse 
towns^ esLabliiihed in 1447, ksre the name of «/<//?r- 
man. Ai Nnreiiil^erp, in 1021, a siniibr tribttnid 
was ia^-tituted under the name of injtpectors of the 
ntarktts {mark(vm^it4fher.) There \va« one, also, in 
Botacii, in UiljO. The diets of the empire even cjdled 
n|nju die (Serninn princeN nnd commercial cities to 
fulhiw this example, as tlie decrees of llie empire 
of UJ34 and IGO.B, nnd die decree of the imperial 
commission of Otlober 10 » Ui(j3» shuw. In many of 
these cities, as in Fmnkfort on the Maine, and in 
Leipsic, they were not so much independent antltori- 
ties as delegates fbmi tlie city councils. When com- 
mercial courts *ike cogniKance particularly or 
solely of dispntea relating to maritime a flairs, Uiey 
are called courts of admiralty. Such a court was 
erected in lliimbtirtj in l(isl3. Amon;j the tribuimis 
more recently estAoti^hed are the Fn lu h, formed in 
1808, acconling to tlie provisions of lh*f i'mieth Vum- 
mtrte; and tJie new Hiimbur;^ commercial coiut, of 
llie same kind, whicli dates fmni the time when Uam- 
burg^ wn^ tlie cluef city of a French deportment ; tlits 
wa-s, in 1 8 1 ( i , n^ta ined w\ I h w }iiit* mod i fica tions. Their 
hilcrnnl regulaUons Cfuiiinonly require that a part 
of Uie mcmljers, or, at least, the pre^Jdcnts, should 
be lawyers: the rest are, for die most part, experi- 
enced merichants, who are iMHler adapted tlian regu- 
Inr Judges to give counsel on commercial a flairs, willi 
which they are more acquaintetl, and whicJi, very 
often, nre not to be retluced to simple principles of 
law, but are to be decided according to commercial 
practice. Theu* jurisdiction commonly extends over 
all commercial disputes, whetlier occiuriiig during^ 
tJie fair^, or at otiier times, matters of cxclmii)iF^, insu- 
rance» freight,, bottomry, avemge, &c., and, fiutlier, 
over Ijankruptii, llie hiring of i<liops and stores, clerks, 
and apprentices, the debts of tlio^ who receive gooils 
from merchants ii(H>n cretiit; umJ all natives and 
fbreioTi(*r8 who troflic in the place, and are fouml 
tliere» all ship-owners, contnw'turs ii^}r imiisporting 
gooiJi), brokers, factors, &e,, are ohligetl to submit to 
liichr decisions. Tliey do as mudi as pci^ble by 



omi investipjation ; and the inteiitirtn of tJieir institu- 
tion is, lliat they shall avoid ttie lonff luwl fbnniil pro- 
cess of other courts. But wlien tlie difficulty an J 
confusion of tlie matters in dispute occasion the n<v 
cessityof an inve-stig^ation in writing;, recourse is had 
tlieret*». lite greater dcsjrfitch of the.se courts con- 
sistij principally in this — tliat tlie defendant is orally 
summoiietl, once, or several times, to ap[venr before 
them, Qt an early day, andj if he twice fiiils to come, 
is lirooj^ht by force; the complaint is llien matle 
omlly, bodi jtarties are heanl, and sentence is given, 
if possible, immethately after. But as this can sel- 
dom be done, imd most eases rccpiire referei;ice to 
written dtK^mnent-s, a day not fiir di-stiint is appointed 
ioT tire answer to the comp hunt, and tor tJie evidence 
on botJi sides, an* I tlie lime is seldom or never pro- 
longei!. The remedies against a M.nitenc4' (smb as 
revision, restitution, 8:e. ; see Hnmburg t'otfe of (m/h- 
merciaf Proctdure of Dec, 15, 1813) must be s<mght 
from the same judj^es, and are not eanily obtaineti 
Appeals are only allowed in very ini^Mjrtant cases, 
mid nixin the dejiosit of a large sum as a pleti^e th;it 
t!ie finid de<nsion sJiall be obeyed without delay. 
The princiiml fmtures of this prot*css nre lomid in 
tlic Consofalo del Mare (see chapters K — 31),aijd form 
the basis of most commercial codes. AccorLliiiff to 
tlie FreiR'h cixie, each tribunal consist* of a presiaent, 
sevenil judges (not more than eight, ami not less tlian 
two, in number), together widi several i>ersons, who, 
in case of a pri'ssurc of busines«*, l>ecoine asslslHUt 
Judges (vice-judges — suppiearm), a rterk of the court 
igrf^er), and several inferior oflicers {fivigtiert). 
{Cmie de Commerce, llvre 3, tit, 1, sec, (il3-^2?4.) 
The memlM'rs of a commercinl tribunal are chosen 
ffoui luiioii^ Uie mt>sl resiH-ctable merehiints, Kvery 
niercliant mirty years of age, who has done business 
in en honoiinvble manner for live years, can Ix' a|»- 
p<jiiitcd judge or assistant jnUg^e. The jiresident 
must be forty years old. and h?ive already exercisetl 
the oflice of judge- The election is made by secret 
ballot. The members elect take an oatli l>efore en- 
tering upon tlieir office, which they hold lor two 
years; they receive no sjilary.and cannot Im* re-elect- 
ed miUl a year after the expiratitni of their term. 
The rules of the coaimercial tribiintil are to be found 
under tlie )i5tli title of tlie 2d l>ook of the Civil Code, 
and are very similar to those of the Consvlato del 
Jlfare, From the sentence of tlicse tribunals api>enl 
is made to the court of aiipeal within whose jurisdic- 
tion tliey Imppcn to btr. tiee VvmiHt^rciat Lait\ 

COMMERCIAL LAW (or the law m^chmti)\^ 
tliat which relates to trade, navigation, nmritiine ton- 
tracts, such as tliose of insurance, bottomry, bills 
of lading, charter-parties, seamen's wag€», gene ml 
average, and also to bills of exchange, bills oi credit, 
iBctore, ami agents. Lord Mansljeld descriljes it as 
a bninch of the public law, am! applied to its univer- 
sal ailoption the langiwge of tlciro rFSpeciing the 
great principles of niornLv and elenial jtistjce — nee 
erit film Irs Hornet, alia MheniM. The body of riilesi 
ctrmstitutntg tliis law Is substantially the same in the 
ignited States and Europe, tire rule"*, treatises, and 
decisions of one country and one age being, in gene- 
ral, applicable to the questions ariMUg in any oUier. 
The reason is obvious why tliis law 3ioul<t ht com* 
mon to diflVrent nations, for it regulates tliose con- 
tracLs and lrani«icltuns in w liich they come in con- 
tact, Ijeing a sort of neutral gn^unil between their 
hostile interests, institutions, customs, and prrjiidices. 
National law, whic!i rejijulates tlie conduct of dilfer- 
ent natioits towards eacli otlier, is distinguished from 
nmrilime law, Vj which private contracts betwetn 
indivichials nre regiibte<l. The first cuUection of 
murine laws was that of Ithodes, of which some frag» 
mrnts liave cotite down to us in the Digt*st of JustUi- 
iun, in tlic title lie Lege RhwUa dt Jactu ; the cuU 
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Jecliou uiidiT Llii' title of Rhndinn LaiBMt published at 
Basie in Ii>(iL» mid nt Fniiikryrt m 1596, bcinsr fii^n- 
erally r<insiclerpd as spiirmiis '1 Jiis title anil lliftl. l)r 
Nautko F<tnorf rp<*ogiii»e Uw first liroad pniM-'ijiles on 
the subjects of j*4tbMJii aiitl mnritiiue law. llip law 
de ej!-ercii4tna act tone , m the l)ifjp«t, alMi tran^uiiL*! to 
lis their primcipleii ns to tlie liability of the owners for 
tiie aets and coiitnicLs of tlie n]Ei*.U'r of a vessel. 1 lie 
remaining rules and prineiples by which tlieeoninier- 
dal trjirisiiclionsof ilieiinrkntsjn ibe MetlVt^mineim, 
were governed, J lavf, for lln- nio^L part, paiised ijuo 
oblivion. M he retiMJii of ^a >niall h spfice bein^ ns- 
signed ti> this bmnrh of Jiiri-iuinlriire» in tJie Itonmn 
laws, nmy be the low e.slnnalioii in whir.li trade was 
held by the Roman-;, who pmlablted! nieu of birth 
and rank from enjjiiirinR i*i «^(naiiieree, of which the 
code (J. tiki. 3.) sp^^ak-* eoiitempttioiiisly ; aiid Cicx'ro 
soys it was not fittinsT tlmt the <»uae jieople stiouUI Im? 
both Uie porters and tJie nmsLer^ of the world. '1 he 
Greeks, Wiii^ the nierchfuits an«i navigiitors of the 
ai)cieuU, adopted the llhtMlkm laws, with mmiifica- 
lions. The AUienian law, on tlie subject of mantime 
loau!^, is statcii particularly in Hoeeyt's I'>Oiiouiy of 
Atheti^^ b. 1, sec. ^3, from whleh it appears tlwtt tljie 
ndes on tliis !iuljjiHTt were very deliniiely seltleth 
*riie laws of titnie nalunilly followeil tlie trade which 
they were tlesi^ned to refjiilate. Aceortlingly, we 
£nd them first revived in the mi* Idle ages, on tlie 
8i lores of the same S4»a, in oiieofUie islaud!?; of which 
tJiey had Uieir oii^jn ; a eollection of tbeni beinj;;: mmivt 
at Amalft. a dty witliin the limits of tlie jiresent 
kiiij^dooi of Naples, about the time of the first era- 
saile, towanbi the close of the eleveutli et iitiiry, «il- 
Je«l the Amaljitun Ttiifle, tJie antiiority of whkli was 
acknowledged tlin>yghont Italy. 

'Hie orij»in of the compilation of sea Iftwa, which 
passes under the title of Consoltito tiei Mare, lhoii«^h 
involved in some oliscnrity, is most gem»rally assign- 
ed to the city of Ihirceknui, in i?i«iin. Some writers, 
however, and particularly Annai, elaini tlie bcmour 
of ibis collection also tor lUdy. Bat Casarepis^ a 
profoand commercial^jiirist. who publisheil an tuition 
of it^ in llJilian, at Venice, in 1737, and i\L Bonclier, 
who published a Fw^itch Iranslation in 1808, from 
what he considers the origujal eilition of Barcelona 
of 14U4, both admit llie Sfianish claim. These laws 
are suptH>sed by M. Boucher to have bt-en adopfced 
and in use aj* early as tlie iiindi cinit ury, a odUieir au- 
thority wB'i acknowle<lgetl in all tlie maritime coun- 
tries of Europe, and some of tlie articles of this cob 
lection form a piirt of tJie prt^sent commercial law of 
atl civiliaed nations. It has been translatid into Ger- 
wian, also, but no entire English trmislation has yet 
l.»een maile. Jt is an ill-arnioi^ctl, confused compila- 
tion ; and, though it is inlerestin^ us an historiail re- 
cord of the mju'ine hiws and custonn of tlie midtile 
Ufres, a large pmportion of its provisions do not ap- 
ply to the modes of tr&usactin;; btisiiie.ss and making 
coutmcts ill modem times, Ihe Ju^emens d'Otcrun 
(or Laws of Oleron) are supfioscd to liave been com- 
pded about tlie tune of II iclianl I.; and the hoiicmr 
of UuM coliectton, like tliai of tlie CottMotafOf from 
wJlldl M b partly U»rrowed. is in dispute, being 
cJniincd for Uie Fn'ocli by \'idin, Emerson, mid 
Cleriac, who aiy it wa** maJe by order of queen 
Eleanor, duchess of (luienne, lor Uie use of that pro- 
vijwe, mid adopte*! by hiT son Ricl'iartl I., duke of 
Guiemie. But Selden, Coke^ and Bbck^tone assert 
liiat it is an Knglish work, publishetl by Hichard I,, 
in bis chantcter of kiujET ol England. I'he maritime 
ciKles of Wisbuyand the 11 a use towiis m-e also of 
historical celebrity, Mud constitute a i^art of tlie legal 
Hntiqtitiics of tJib branch of jiunspradence. Tliese 
W4*re the principal marine coifcs tlown to Iit73, tlie 
dlutf? of tlie I'rendi ordiimiice of commcnej whith 



irented largely of btUs of exclmnpo* ««d nr^oi&lue 
pa|)er. In iii&l was piibllsiti^il , msn, Lite Fnrfirii Ur 
dinanee of Marine, one of tlie most ti^lorlmta monu- 
ments of the rcipn of Louis XIW It wn* fituunl 
miller tlie influciice of Colbert, and merits nil it* cv 
lebrity, beuiff compreheiLsive, aiul incluiTiii|r prmi 
sions, not only ou many of the subjects of coomirr 
cial law, as we have define<l its limits, but, also.vrry 
ample re^nkitions on tlie sabject of priAp^ TTic^ 
onli nances are tlie foundation of the pn^sent JtysUi* 
of marine law in Eumne and America. Valin's 4^oi&. 
mejilary ujMm the Ordinance of tlie Marine, |iiiUi9ih- 
eil in l?l)0, is a profoand, ori;g^iiial^ couipn?hi'itvj«t 
leariiHl, and iux"oral4? work. In ITtili. be iil>' 
lisluni his commentaries on the prc>\ i^iciU3> of iIm 
nance in relation to pri^s. AlM7iit lireittr 
nfiervvank (1782), Emeri^un published his irv 
treatise ou insurance. The two onliunncr - - 
commentary of Valin, and the trt'iitise ni 
made the commercial law n scven«-e, oi 
principles wem now settled, unci their 
also tmcecl out into a pjtat numWr of ex. 1 1 
was now u* the power of jurists, jiidffe*, ami l« _ 
tors to make every new t|uesiion and esse llint --I..'- 
arise only a coiilirmatton anil exten^on, in at^{dii mu < ' 
of iJot^lrines which had l>e*'n established upnn <iih ,i 
sive reiison«i, and made parts of a luimiunir>u> >y-i» i.< , 
and all tlie commercial nations Imve adoptid tin- v- 
tern tlius formed. It constitutes Uie prcM iit Fn ik^i 
cotle of commerce, and appears eve ryu here in ihr Itr.^ 
tiah, American . and continental treatises nnd deri>i«»tv 
Tiie otJier French writers of gpeatejit celebrity, oo 
tills brmieb of iaw^, are Potlner,Cleimc,ai»d l^iofiwr, 
M. Jncob«en, a jiirisconsuU of Altoiia, has piiblLslirJ 
a nsefal work on tite sulyect of st^a laws. The f»r- 
lier En^lisli writers on commercial law were Alaiyuni 
(a meniiant), Molloy (a lawyer), Beawes (a tnrf- 
chant), Postletliwaite, Mag^ns (a disjtuvheur, or ^ 
jusler of uisrine los*ies, originally of Hamburg, wktf- 
wanls of London) and Wiskett (a njcrt^hant), B«l 
the marine law canaot be considereil as luiving br> 
cornea branch of the general science of jurispniitrm 
in Britain, unlil the time of lorvl Maji!«6eld. vIm 
ap|iears to Iiua e had so'tue consitlerable acquaiiatMief 
with tlie treatise of Valiu, from which he drew fdp- 
ciples and reusou-s, and uj corporate d tliem into tl«j 
reluctant ctmimon law. By dep^ees, duri]i|rhisju 
ciai career, tins branch of jurisprudence pruned | 
birity, ami, fmm tliat time, has occupied on * 
tant part of ttie British legal mtministrtilion, t 
very U'w legislative eiiactjuents liave eitlier ttiictiiftd 
or promoted iLs pmifress. Though the marttime l»w 
in Uils couniry t ontumed in a very rut!e and undt^v^- 
ed state, loni{ after it was armnj^ed iiitti an nd mtivlite 
syiftem in France, yet tlie a«isidnity witli whidi It hit 
bt'Cti cidtivatal since its introducdun^ and tJt<< iflM^ 
dkl talents wiiich Imve bei^n brought to iu illioii^ 
tion, Imve contributed to advance it witli a rspU mO' 
gress. Amoii^ tlif oniameuts of this bnuKrh ofliVt 
we o tight particularly to mention lord Stowrll, jBil|f 
of the Britijih high court of adminilty. Ttie Itf* 
chief-justice of tl*e court of king^*s be»ch, loini Tf»* 
tenlen, by his learned and wei]-arnuigi><l tnaliae M 
niierchant shipping, contributed very toateriailf M( 
liie present advanced state of British conmicarcluJ^ 
rispnidence. The tjiher prmci|ittl writ«ri oti IM 
law, are Millar, I'ark, Ahirsludl, Buylc^^ CUttf* 
Lawes, Holt, and Binecke. Nor Imve tii« hmek 
cjms been idle sp«*ctators of this 
in a branch of law in whicli tlicii 
prosperity arc so deeply intert^sted. 
have supplietl but few original ^ 
tises and digests, yet, in the num« i 

and interesting questions tliat hav* _._^_ 

under diMiission before the legid iribunkb^ Hh*.^ 
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spiirdi, corapirhpus^'c viewa, and lop^inal }i«wer dis- 
played both l>y the* roiiiisel nnd tli<> courts, will sup- 
port n compari.'^oii witli thusp of tlii'ir Kiiropemi coii- 
Umpcirarit's, who raaglit dc-rive very useful ailditions 
to iheir own luijiitlicatituis^ jiurticiibrly on tlie suli- 
jifts of inercluinlij* sJiippinj*^ and iiisuraui!*^, frum the 
Amerit'aii reports. Auion^j^ tlie most eminetit of 
tJif>se who liave contrilnilt'd to tlit' ehtcidaUon of tlie 
nnnmerekl law, chief justice MnrsJinll, uiid Justices 
Wasltingtoii mid St<jry, of tlje saipremt' court of the 
Tnited istjites, and cJmucellor Kent of New York. 

COMMEIISON, PniLn!KRT,a bjtanisl* bom 1:21, 
at Cliatiiion-le*-I>oinb€'S, was a do<ior of medicine 
ill jMoutpcllicr, In ITtiT, fit t!ie comniimd of the 
kiufif of France^ Jie accompanieii HougBinvilip (q, v.) 
nil liis voyage round the world. From the minje of 
a youii^ French loily, Horten!»e Uarre, who ac4x»m- 
panied htm in a man's dress, he enlled a flower, now 
weli known, fforfensia. During tbis voyage, he 
died OP tile Isle de Fnince, in 1773* He wrote^ 
nsumg otlier tilings, a be>laiiical niartyrology — a 
biogr&pfiy of those who have falleu victims to ilteir 
i*flbrts iu the cause of botaoy, Ife left Jm plants, 
dramogs, and papers to the royal cahinet at Paris. 

COMMIMCS. See Cmnutet. 

COMMITTEE. Large deliljerativo assemblies, 
witJi a great vsiriety of bu5ine$>s bf^fore them, are uu- 
ahle to dkcuss mid investigate. hiHu iently, raot»y 
subjects on wbicb iJiey are ubligetl to acL Coni- 
niitlees, therefore, are uppointeti, to examine and 
to report to the assembly. €ommittei*5 have u right 
to choose Uieir chairmim. In tlie liHtisb p^-^rliamenl 
and (iie legisbtive Ijoiiies in iJie United l^latt^, as, in 
faci, in all legislative l>oilies in repress iitntive go- 
veniinenls, tliere are selcH^t and standing committees. 
The French chaj)d>er9 are divided into hitrtaux. 
The stajiding coaimittees are appointed, hi Ihitiiiu, 
and the L'nitetl J^tJites, by tlie speaker or j>resiilent 
of llie Itouse;, at thc^ begin ning of eaeli sessiun. In 
the British parliament, the standing coraniittees ap- 
pomletl at every se^tsitm are those of privileges and 
elections, of religion, of grievances, of courts of Jus- 
lice, and of tratle, though oiity tlie first mentioned 
acts. In tlie congress of tJie United States, the 
stnnfitng coramittees are very niunerous ; some of 
the most Lm|K)rtant are tliose of elections, of ways 
II ml means, of coiiimerce, of public landM, of tlie 
judiciary, of public expenditures, of IndiiLii aHiiirs, 
of foreigTi albiirs, of nmniitactiire^^ 8i-c, In fact^ 
business is done by means of com imittees, much more 
in tile American congress than in the Hritish piirltii* 
meat. The French chaml>er, on the i-equest of Di e 
inemliers, must resolve itself into a secret com- 
iiuttee. 

C&mmiilee of the fl'hole. Matter?^ of gri'at con- 
csmnrnt an* tisiuilly r<'fernetl lo a etmimittee of t!ie 
whole house, whercr general principles an? digested 
in the fonii of resolutions, which are deimte<i and 
nmendi*<l, till they take a sliape which meets tlie 
approljation of Llie majority, '1 hese, U'ing repirted, 
and couBrnietl by the house, are Uien refeired to one 
or more sekct committerJi , according as the subject 
dividen iLself into <^ne or more bills. The sense of 
the whole assembly is better taken ill commiltef , 
liei'aiise in all committees evi^ry one si^eaks iis often 
as he pleases. They generally acqniesre in llie 
chnirmmi named by the speaker, but, like all other 
committees, luive a right to ele<ct iheir chairman, 
H>me memlM?r, by consent, putting tlie question, 
W hen tlie house i-s ilesiroiis of loniiing its*df into a 
committee, tlie speaker, on motion, puLs the question 
w hether the house will res<ilve itself into a comfiilttee 
of the whole, to take into cfMisiileraticm such a 
matter, naming it. No previous question can he put 
in a committee ; nor can liib cununitlee ttdjourn, un 



others niisy ; hut, if tlieir business is unfinished when 
tlie time of separation arrives, a mntton is made for 
rising, and Uie chairman reports that the commitlee 
of Llie whole have, nemniing to order, Imil und^r 
their conside ration such a matter, and hnvc* ni:rde 
progress therein, but, not liaving liud time to go 
tliroiigh the same, have directe^l him to ask leave lo 
sit again. The question is then put whether the 
rec|iiest sliall he granted, and, if >o, at wliat iimelhe 
house will aguih resolve itself into a committee. 
Hut, if they have gone tlirough the laatter referred 
to them, the chnirnuiii reports, either munediateiy, 
or, if tlie lioiise wisli, at a later period. 

COMMITTEE OF PlBLlt: SAFETY {ComitS 
de SiUut PuUic). I'nder this nnme. the Mountain 
party or Terrorists (see Terror^ Reign o/), iti the 
national coavention (see Fmncf), concealed the ilic- 
tatofinl power which they had assumed to overthmw 
the iHrmtdufs (q. v,) and the mtKlenile party, that 
the Mountain party might rule, and tlie republic: iri- 
umph over its doinestic and foreign enemies. The 
revoliitiomiry tribunal was sul*servient to this com- 
mittee, which was at first coniposed of nine, dien 
of twelve meml>ers. The committee was established 
April ii, 1793, in the stead of tlie cornite dc difrme 
ginerate^ which had existed Imrtlly ten days j and 
the convention, from the midst of wliicJi its membe*rs 
(among tliem Danton, Harrfrre, Cambon) were 
chosc^n, intnisted it widi unlimited power of secret 
delil>eration, ami of snpenising tlie ministers. It 
was, in every cxise, to providle itjr t!ie public welfare 
as its own judgment should dictate ; und therefore, 
after tlie la|ise of a few months, tlie right of im- 
prisonment wfis also given it. The previmine party 
acted on the gnjuiid diat Frjince, threaleiHS firom 
wiUiin and without, could not be g(»veni«c1 m If at 
peace (as the Girondists wished), but could only Iw* 
sftveil by desperate measures, as in times of the 
greatest danger. But, after the du\\nliiil of tlie 
(■irtmchsts, June 1 and 2, 17^>3, when the Motmliiin, 
oil tlie rtH'ommendutinu of tlie conmiittee of safety, 
declared that the population of France consisted of 
but two parties, patriots and eiieiaies of the revolu- 
tion, and consigned tJie latter to the persecution of 
all good ritiiens, terror took the plai;e of law. 
Hobi\spierre (i|. v.) soon afterwanls, July 27, 1793, 
li<'<-aine ii mi'iuber of the committee of sifely, tlie 
inendiers of which w ere appointed monthly ; l>ut the 
olil memlM^rs were, at ttiis pirio*!, ctimmonly re- 
ebrtcd. From this time, the committee governetl 
the Mountain i»arty, antl, tlirLuigh it, the convention* 
,'\s the sole nile of his conduct, Robespierre det^lared 
timt tlie main-spring of a [mpular government in ft 
state of revolution was la veriu et /« Itirrtr&r! \\ itli 
him, and iu actonlance with his views, Hi Just, 
Couthoii, liillaud de \'flrennf^, Collotdllcrbois, aiul 
Herault de Scchelks acted in the committee. Car 
not (q, v.), likewise a member of die committee of 
puhlic safety, confined himself to die dli'ectiou of the 
armies, and left to his colleaeues tlie affairs of the in- 
terior. At Ihe motion of tliese men, Ute new coii- 
stitfition was suspended fora tinie,and die n-volntion- 
m'y gov emaient conferred on tlie committee of safety, 
hy a decree of t!ie convention, of Dec. 4, IViili. T be 
committee now institutA*d in all Uie communes of Ute 
rt^public, as judges of the sust>ected, revolutioniiry 
committees, composed of tlie most furious lealots : 
tlie ntimlxer of tliese new tribiiiuda was as great i>s 
2f>||000, '1 he last n^maining forms of regular prfi- 
cjesa were abolishetl j their place was supplied hy 
Tiolence, and often by avarice and folly. In this 
time of intemal revolutions,^ and danger from \^ itliout, 
it was not in the power of man to restrain the exa*- 
fjcratetl fury, which, probably, akme preventetl Franc© 
troiti lieing conquered, Futally, Danton, who luid 
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nl>S4'nted tuiiis^^lf for a time from tlie coinmiUct*, on 
aocouiTt of tlie influence of Robespierrt, tleclari.il 
hinii^clf agninst tlif. system of bloodsJied j niwl Itobe- 
spierrt* libnsi^if ui-quieticetl in tlve. tuiidemiialion tif 
the riiiglpatU^rs of ibe Paris inob (iMarrti 24, 1794), 
union tr wboiu was Ih'Wrt (q. v*); but, stmn after 
(April 5), E>unLoiu with Hi-myll tie Si'cliellfS, was 
himself overt hmii,n liy Roht'sjjit'cri'- Till July 28, 
1794, he now renmined ma.stpr of tlie lives of iliirly 
millions of men. 1 1 e appointed Fouquier-Tinville pub- 
lic accuser* Prisona were multiplied and crowded ; 
Uie prisoners were cruelly treated, l^eLmyed by spies, 
nnd conileniued witJiout being allowed tlie privi- ' 
lege of deft^ nee ; tlie properly of nil imprisoned on 
BU^ipicioii, wm eonSsciiU'd, utid tbe gtiillotine riMnaii)' 
ed e/i pcrmanaice. The ssiine violeuee wz^ pmcLised 
ID tlie provlnceji by some of die delegates of the com- 
luittee of safety, especially Collot cf llerlxiiSi Carrier 
(q. V.) and Jos. le Bon. Aoiongf die numlierless vie- 
lims of the system were the noble Malesberljes and 
tlie celebrated Lavoisier. The iii**iiibers of the com- 
mittee of pnblic safety, and of tbe cvntife de surete 
gentra/Cf at last disaareed among: tliemselves. Eacb 
committee confined three parties. These^ and not 
TallieHj were tlie real cauiie^i of tlie Uth Thermidor. 
In Uie committee of public safety, Rohespierre, 
Coutlioii, mid St Just {^' gens tie la haute mam*') 
formeil one iwirty ; Ilari^re, l^iHaudjaud Collet tfl ler- 
boLs (" tes gens rei^dtitionnaires'')^ another ; and Cor- 
not* PrieuTj and Lindel (** let gens ti'exameti")^ a 
thirtl. In tlie comite de aurefe generale^ one [ifirty 
comprised Vadier^ Amor, Jagot, Louis {du Im* Ji/tin)^ 
and \'oullfind (tlie " gena itejcjtediiion*^ ; to a second 
belonged Danton oud Lebas (^' ecaulettra*') ; to the 
tliini, Moise Bayle, Lavicomterie, lilie Laeoste^Dn- 
barran (** Ics gens de conirepoids"). Rol>espierpe at- 
tempted to remove tlie miyieldinw^ Camot from tlie 
committee of !iiifety. On die oUier bandp BillaiKl de 
Vaniines lahoiireil to effect Robi^spierre's tlrnAnfalL 
Cout]ioii«St Juf't, tlie Jacobins^ imJ die commuttf of 
Tans, alone adliered to Uobespierre. But when St 
Just actually propo^jetl^ in die conmiittee^ a dictator- 
ship for die safety of die slate, an opposition wtm 
raises] a^dnst Uoljespierrt% in the national conven- 
tion, by Vadier, Collot dTlerbois, llillaud de \'nren' 
nes, mid espeeiiilly by Talilen (c|. v,) and Freron ; 
tlic dictates and bis faction wert* proscribevl, and tbe 
vktary of Barms (q. v.), on die^tb Thermidor, (July 
27}, brought Robespierre. Im brotber, St Just, Cou- 
thon, &c., 105 in all, to tbe scnfl^old, Jnly 28. Tbe 
convention now recovered its authority ; tlie Jacobins 
and the jjorti^aiw of terrorism {/a r/ticjie de Hobtspierre) 
"Were complelely ov4*rt!iru\vn ; at tlie same time the 
eonvenlion gave the committee of safety and tlie rt»- 
volutioiiary trihmial a more limited power and jims- 
dictioo. The bhKxly despotLim ceased ; and when a 
new eonsdttition intrtKlueed (Oct. 28, 1704) a diii-e- 
loriiil i^oveniment. (see ilircctary^ die eon veil tion was 
<iis>olve^l, nnd widi it sank hi to its accursetl g^rave 
die re\oludonary government^ die reign of terror^ 
Ipid die committee of public safety. 

See Mem&ireM inedUs deSenar (secretary-gen eiul of 
tJiB committee, who died in I79<i), or H^velntwns 
pm$ees datu let Cartons des Comites de Salut Public 
H de Sureti Giner&h' (^d ed., Paris, 18i?4). The 
Mim, Historipies di^ M. de ta JjFttjjfiVre (Lee;'endre^s 
private secretary) narrate litnv uigenimisly diit* em- 
pft^ au eomife de saint puUk preserved ti number of 
the arrested fnim copilemnntion. 

COMMtJDDRE (corrnptiMJ from dieSpnnisheom* 
menJador) ; a general otHcer In die Hritisli marine, 
iJivesled witb die command of a detiichment of .sliips 
of war destined for any particular eoLerprisf. He 
retiftixis diis dde only dining; tlie continuance of die 
cxi»eJitionj during wldch he liiw the riuilt of a brigar 



cber-genend in ine army, and hklUpL , 

from odters hi hi^ squadron by a iMMAv^iiilK 

The eldest captain of diree or more vessels cmUln^i^ 

in company is oflen called commodore bj courtecj^.l 

la the United States, die title comm/fdort is onlf*! 

given by courtesy, not officially. 

Commodore ship, in a fleet of merchantinen, is il\€ 
convoy and jtrincipal ship, which leads tbe oUiet J 
vessels^ and keeps dicm together, bearing a light i 
ber top, 

COM MODUS ANTONINUS (L. Mut9 Arns^l 
Lius)^ SOU of Marcus Aureliusnnd of Anna Faustina^J 
(iaugliter of Antoninus Pius, was horn A.D. 161, ami I 
gave early proofs of his cmel and voluptuous cbanic- j 
ler. When a Wy of twelve years old, be orden-d] 
the overiieer of his liatli to be durown into die fur- 
nace, bi^ause his budi was tcxj hot, 1 1 is foliier, wh 
hojirii to correct him by mUdness ami his own exui 
plCf permitted liim early to }tartake tn die ^vertw^l 
Dient, conferred on him the office of tribune^ iiiHi, * 
bis six.teeiidi year, die ofBce of consul , anil > 
wards tlie titles of Jugustus mid father of t' 

lie niarrietl liira to Crl>pinn^ daughter ul i.-. * ' 

Przesexis, On tiie deadi of Marcus Aiirelius, A. D^i 
ISOj Commtxlus ascended die dirone^ and sliuwi-iil 
liitiiself a more execrable monster tlum even Cidignla, I 
Domitian, or Nero. For his amiLsexneiit, be ca 
asiniiler persons whom he met, pot out ilieir i 
mutiliitetl Uieir noses, ears, &c. He was 
widi extraoniinary strength, and often app 
imitation of Ilereule^, dressed hi n lion's sk 
anneil with a dull. Three hmidretl concub 
as many Iwys^ even the lowetil profliitutes of Rcnn^^ 
were not sutlident to satisfy ttia iiifimiou«$ lusta. Hi 
Imd even mi incestuousi intercoor^ with his sis 
and killed one of dieiii (Lucilla), who had refused 1 
submit to liis wislies, mvd bail concerted a < 
agauist him. To fill tbe treasury, exhausted 
extravagjoices, he imposed mmsiud taxe« ttpoil i 
jjetqiley sold governments and offices to die highe 
bidder, mid paixlontHl criminals for money. T*>i 
play iiis streugth aixl skill hi armsjic app 
licly on the muphidientre. He is said to have 1 
in this wiiy 7 :i fid uies, and always to have lieeo'' 
torious. luumdiately after asceJiding die UiniaeJ 
Commcxlits concliuleil an ingloriona peace wiUi Um 
tjnudi and widi otbf r liermnn nations. In Britaiu 
his valiant general I'Ipins Marcellus gained imjic 
tant victories over die Ctdeiionians ; on account i 
which Commodus took die titles of hnperaior aid 
Jiritaunicits. Tbe administration of affiyri htuX \m'^ 
at first, left to bis freedmaii Anterus^ who fra$ j 
cyseiJ of fiavhig seduced die emperor, and wa»killf^ 
by tlie commanders of the body guard. Cfimin€«liL% 
after taking a blooily revenge for die death of Iii$ 
vourite, p bleed another freednimi, Cleaiider, at 
hehii of state. A part of die city Itaving be^n 
smm d by fire, and die people having been redii 
despau: by fjimme,tlisttirbnoces broke out.aiul tJ 
peror was obliged to cuii^eitt to Ibedeadi of hi«j 
ter, who was dmrgetl witb Ijeing die author i 
calamities. On tlie 1st of Jantiary, A. D. 1U3^ 
tended to appear at die same time as cozttul m 
diator, after having put to dead i die twocoiiHitli 
He was so miwJi enra'^ed by tlie n| 
frieiuls to diis design, that he resi»lv* 
The tablets upon which be liad writu __ 

were found by uccaleiit, and given to uiie of hb CMP- 
cuhhies (MarciaL who, witli surpriM-, fouiul be 
atnoiig die numl>er. She conspinnl, with the 
against die life of the emperor. Fbey adiukti 
poison to him, and, as tlie tH)ls4jn operate«l ( 
be was strangletl by the baiuU of bis favounU 
ator. Narcissus (Dec. 31. 19iJ). ()a the iiewi" 
deadi, which was reported to be the cuiisrtiuciwse" 
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nn apoplexy, the stmate declaird him an enemy of 
the statf , ordrred bit fstatues to l>e bmken to pieces, 
nnd lib* naiue to beenwedllrmnall piiblir kiscriptioiis. 
He perLslied at the ag« of tijirty-otie years and iiiim 
moiitlis, lifter n reifjfii of twelve and a Jialf years. 
Home was indetited to him for her handscnnest baths 
--^ttie therma JntoHinmntE. He established, also, 
iin African fleet, in addition to the Egyptian one, for 
tJie purpose of ^ipphin^j llie rity with com. 

COMMON CARRIKIIS. See Carriers. 

COMMON, Rights of. There are various kinds 
nf rights of common n*cognl&ed by the common law, 
tmnveiy, of prnfttre^ of piscary or fisliing-, of estoperM 
or fuel, and of iurbartf op of di^fpit^ turf. But Ui© 
plirose asiudly means the right of pa«^t tiring cattle, 
liorsi*9, &c., in a t'erti.ijr fiehl. or within a certain ter- 
ritory. And this again h of iliflVreut kind^ ; a^ com- 
mon in groEt, \vlien tlie grantee is not in the occnpa- 
timt of lauds with which tluu right of pasturag^e is 
connected ; and appendanf^ where a person, occupy- 
ing a certain piece of arable land (or appurienantt 
where he iK^etepies sucli luiid or a hou'M*), ha«i the 
right of pasturo^e in a certain other piece of land ; 
and also a d^ht of common par caujse rfr? ricinag'f^ or 
by reason of vieiiiityj^ — the ri^ht which the tenants 
of a lonl hi one town liad of pa^^turing their cnttle 
witli tliose of tile tenants of anotlier lond in another 
town. Tiiese nghts, in England, have been mostly 
(tetermined by pre^Hption or immemoriid usao^e j by 
which also was re^julnted, in mo*t instances, the kinii 



i 
of anijnals wliicb might be turned upon the land 
(wliich were muaily honses, oxen, cows, mid slice p, 
but not goats, hogs^or geese), and the number, nnd 
tile time of tlie y(;ar when they might he. tumeil in. 
in tiie C^nited States of America, were ore not want- 
ing instances of right of common, appurtenant and 
in gross j but the regulation of tliU species of rights 
iloes not occupy a great space in ttie laws. A law 
of the province of Massnchinfretts, of 1G9S, regulates 
til* rights of commcm h«*longuig tothefireeholdersof 
a town or village, by pres* riliing tlie iiinnl>er of cat- 
tle tliat each commoner might put upon ttie conmioo ; 
luid thert^ are rights of conniion appurtenant in New 
York, but tliese are most connnonly rights in groKi, 
nn«d the grant from one commoner to anotlier gene- 
rally specities the niimljer niul kind of Iwasts to lie 
pBSturetl upon the c:(mimou lield. ns " one cow rielit/' 
or a rigtit for a certain number of sheep, iimi Uie 
like,^ — Sisjides the articles on this subject ui tlie 
abridgments, digests, and general treiUi!«es, an elalM> 
rate work ou rights of common was publi^Jied in 18^4, 
by Mr Woolrych of London. 

COMMON LAW. The phra^% '* the common 
law " i(+ a very laniiliar expression in EngUsli jwris- 
pmdence, mid has vurit>iis significatiuns, or rattier^ is 
used sometimes in a limited and ^uimetimes in a more 
enlarged sense. In a large sen.se, it coniprt*hends 
tJie whote biKly of Englisli Inw, as well tlie statutes 
passeil by parlinment as tlie geneml custoznary law 
of the reakn. In tim manner, it is used in oontivdis* 
Unction to the Roman, or, as we call tt, the«ptf law. 
In a more limited sense, **the ct»mmon law" expres- 
s*'S timt portion of English jurispnidewe which Is 
unwritten (/cj* jion *eriptu)f m contradbtinetion to 
the pariiaraentiiry statutes, which are tlie positive 
written cotle {tea' sfytiptit). l-'or mstance, we say that 
a fmnicular reminiy for u wrong is given by the com- 
mon bw, and Umt miother remedy, by way of pen- 
alty, » proTided by sUitute ; meaning, tlmt tlie latter 
depezMiB upon some known act of tlie legislature ; 
but tlie former rests akogetlier upon imoiemortul 
usage or geJieml principles, which cannot be traced 
bacK to any such net. There is yet a stUl more limit- 
ed sense, in which tlie expression ia used to designate 
lliat jiortiou of the Knf^lLsli rmnmmi law, which is 



strictly tlie ctistom of ttie rrntm, and local and mtmi- 
cipat in it* origin, ni contradistinction to the law of 
nations, and the maritime and commerci^d law, which 
are drawn from the ceneral usages nnd principles re* 
cogiileed oiiiong civiWd mitions. Correctly speak- 
ing, the common law mnv comprehends the kw of 
nations and tlie Liw mercliant. But tliese are of nrncli 
later introduction uilo Engli>.b jurisprudence, than 
the other general customs of tlie realm, of wliich we 
have been speaking. They have bt-en borrowed, for 
the most part, from the general usages of merchants, 
in the commercial nations, which, upon tlie revival of 
t*ommerce and letters, inliabittni the sliores of Uie Me- 
diterranean. For instance, the law of foreign bills 
of exchange, of insiinuice, and of general average, 
is of comparative J y recf'nt adoption in Knglnnd, dimI 
cannot be traced back fiir in her annals. The law of 
insurance iias almttst entirely gniwn up since tlie 
time when lond Mnnsfield liecame ttie cliief-justice of 
England (I75i3). The njime of Uie eommtm faw^ 
winch IS thus given to this collection of maxims and 
customs in England, Hlackst<nie (I B!. Cotnm, GV) 
says, was eitlier given to it in contmdistinction to 
otlier laws, as the statute law, the civil law, the law 
merchant, and tJie like ; or, more [miho'ly, as a law 
common to tlte realm {Juji commune, or /aik-righi)^ 
mentioned liy king Edward tlie Elder, after the at >oli- 
tion of ttie several provincial cnsloms and particular 
laws by king Alfred and his successors. But though 
it is called the les won scripta (or umtritten tau^, we 
are not to imagine that it is, at present, inen^^iy omit 
and transmitted, iVoin age to age, by word of moutli. 
In the tUirk i^cs, uidecW, amidst the general igno- 
rnnce of the Limes, few laws were reduced to writing ; 
and still fewer of tliese maxims and custtims were to 
be foimd in Ixxtka or manuscripts. But (as Blnck- 
stone has obser\'ed, 1 Hi. Comm. tvi) with us, at pre- 
seiit, tJie monuments nml eviilences of our legal cus- 
toms are coiiLained in the records of the several 
courU*i of j notice, hi books of reports nnd judicial de- 
cisions, and hi the treatbi4»5 of teamed sages of the 
profession, preserved nnd liaitclei! down to us from 
times of the highest anlitpnty. They are, however, 
still styled the unwritttrH latp, liecause they are not 
set dow n in n coile, as acts of pfirlinment lire, in writ- 
ings hut they derive tlieir authority from long and 
immemorial usage, and the universal recognition of 
them thpongliout the reiilm. The origin of this 
comiiifu* law is now lost in remote ftnLirjiilty. It 
probd)ly Iw^gan in tJie early customs of the al«irigi' 
nal Britons, nnd was successively augmented, in mf- 
fereiit ages, by the admixture of some of the hiws 
and usages of tlie Konuuis, Uie I'lcLs, Uie Saxons, the 
Danes, and Uie Nomiaiis, who spread tliemselves over 
the country. !t was feeble and narrow at first ; but, 
expanding with tlie exigencies of society and witli 
the progress of knowletlge and refinement, it lins now 
bec^mie ii verf complex and intricate system, nnd pre- 
sents a singular combination of tlie strict principles of 
Uie old feudal law, wiUi the elejjant reasr>ning of pul> 
lie and commercial jurisprudence, which are ^o much 
admireti for their genenil ei|iiity. Of such a gradual 
fbmiaUon and expansion is, doubtless^ the hiw of most 
civdixed countries. The Kom»n or civil law is made 
up, not merely of Uie positive legislation of tlie sen- 
ate and the people, and tlie edicts of Uie emperors, but 
alsc» of the decrees of courts of justice, of ttie opinions 
of ienrioil jurists, aikl of Uie silent hut irrr-^ '"^'^^ 'va- 
ge* of tiie peop le in Uie amuifements of t - s 

an d domest ic policy. These usages, at li i 1 17 

and arbitrary, giiierall y acquired the force of custom ; 
and tradition nuide tliem operate as laws to regulate 
like concerns in oilier ages j and, as they were ge- 
nerally foiUHicil in pubuc convenience, they were 
mlhere*! to, first from hal^t, and at last from an 
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Siixious desire, iintund in all goveifiments, to profit 
by the exjHTif IRC uf the ptu?t, and lu fix rijjhts hj 
some cerlfiin mlei* coinciding witii the existing statt 
of the people, 

*i\w L'onwLwn lnw h usimlly divide into thrcK* 
kinils! — L (jenenil customs, wtiicti ar** tfie miivt-rsaJ 
rule of the whole kinf^dom, ami funn tlip ccimmon bw 
iri its UMire usual %ignificaiioii ; H. Farticular cus- 
toms, whidi, for tlie mast part, aflt'Ct only the hilia- 
bitBuCs of particular districts ; 3. Certain iiarticiilar 
liiWSj which, by custom^ are adopted and iii*ed hy 
some perticular courts of pretty general nnd extcn- 
five juriHlk'lion. (t Jii. Comm. b7.) The first ftn- 
Uraces the grnprdl maxmis and nrinciplej* of English 
jumprydence, such as the reguttttiori of the deM_Tnt 
af estates, die exjMjsitirm of contniets aiitl wills, the 
remedies for civil iiyuries, tmd the tlefinitioii and 
{nmisbmejit of crimes. &e. The second embnices tlie 
jurisprudence of a peculiar nature existiitpf in certBiii 
local dihtricU^, such as the cu^itom of guvelkind^ in 
Kent county, where all the sous inliprit the estate of 
their [mreiit and nol {bs ts tlie general law of Eng- 
liiud) tJie eldest sou ; m tlie custom of Hortujgh Enif* 
lii>h, where the youngest sun inlients the estate ; siun, 
alsMJ, are tlie pei'uliar customs of the city of LtmJon. 
The Lliird embraces those jxirtioos of the civil law 
Bud the canon kw which an* of fon:e in the eci^le- 
liastical and adniindty and other courts, and liave 
long constitutes! the system wliich regulates tlie rights 
ami remedies aihninistereil in those courts. Tliis 
suhjeet will be found discassed at large in I Bh 
Comm, fmm p. (n to p. iU^ mid in Lord Hale's His- 
tory of the Conwaon law. A further discussion here 
would occupy too mucJi sjmce. 

The connnoo law of Kngland constitutes the ge- 
neral iKisis of tlie jurisprudence of all tlie United 
Static of America, eitcept only Louisiima, where tlie 
civil law prevails, lliis common law consists only 
of tile first and Lliirtl kinds of customary hiw idxjve 
iiientitniixl, there berng no local or provincial law 
existing tn iniy particular county or district of any 
state, as contrfidi,Htinguishe<l frtiui tlmt whidi prevails 
in the state at large, \Vh«-n we say that llic common 
law constitutes the lj0i>is of American jurbiprudence, 
we tlo not mean tlint tlie whole common law, as it 
exists in I nglnuil, is adopted here. Tlit" general doc- 
trine is. ihjit such portions of the comiaon law only 
us were adapttnl to the situation of the colonies at 
their first settlen*ent, and were dieuciiitlerwards used 
and recngniaed, are now of force hi tlie states. But 
niany fMirtions were never in fon^'c at all in America. 
For ]n>iance, tlie ecclesiastical establishment , luid 
much of tlie law growing out of it, was never iotro- 
diiced or recognizetl here. We, too, couiitler that 
all the stiJtiJte& made ui England liefore the emigra- 
tion of liiif imcestoi*ST which were in aniendnient of 
the law, and in melioratioa of it, tronstitute a jitirt of 
our common law, luid, as such, were brought hitlier 
by our ancestors, at their emigration, liui statutes 
since enactinl liave no Ibri'e at all here, unk'ss tliey 
liave been sanctioneil by tlie legislature, or have been 
ailopted into our local practice, by general usage, as 
aniemiments of the law. Ai\d, indeed, many of tlie 
fundameritiil jirinciples of ftie common law havK been 
alLerctI, n^jH-aletl, or modlfieil by jiositive legislation 
of \\w vfirioiis slates, as well while they were colonifs 
as since their indepeiMlence ; so ihat, though tlie 
general Imsis is die saioe^ tliere are almoiit infiuite 
siwkies of ^iHcreJice m tlie actual jurispruileJKSe of Ifae 
ditfefeut states. 

There is anotlier sens4» in which we speak of the 
common law, in c(»utnulistinelion to what is mlled 
*^ itjf JuriMftrufltmce. '1 h e luhn i nistrij I it >n of a d i KtUict 
*y"*teni of jurisprudenre by distinct Iribujinlj* of tiiis 
laliirc fceenis peculiar to' Urituin and the colonies | 



which derive their origin from lier. Bln^ 
UL thmm. 50) has well oWr^'eil, tliat tit* a I 

between law and equity, as administertd i it I 

courts, is not at present known, nor seems ever it^\ 
have been known in imy otlier country at any oUic 
time ■ and yet the ditTereuce of one from tlte othis 
when administered by tlie same tribunal, was 
feet I y til miliar to the Romans ; ihey«* prtFioHum^ 
discretion of the praetor, be ujgilistinct imm the Urge 
or standing laws, ft would occupy too much spa 
to enter uito a full devehjpmeiit of tliis distinction i 
the actual admuiistration of Justice in England. Ij 
general, courts of equity adfiiinister remedies ejt ttq 
ti bono only in cases where tlie courts of conunon f 
camiot athnuiister an adequate remedy* Hence i 
vei7 tamiUar expression is, tliat a right is an etftutak 
right J w an t^niltf; by which we mean, tluit it is ( 
right ret^ogiiizetl only in courts of equity, »nid foj 
which the common law. ui its ordixiary tribunaf 
atfords no remedy, and of wliich it tok^s iig ttcitic 
See Vfiurts mid Kpiity. 

COMMON PLEAS, See Court*. 
C O M U O N SC 1 1 OLS, See SchoaU. 
COMMtiNEHS. See Coilegew. 
COMiMONS, The commons of Great Britain, i 
a general sense, consist of all such meo of pixip 
in the kingdom as have not seats in tlte house i 
hmh, every one of whom lias a voice in Pariinn 
either personally, or by his representatives. Cc 
moils, in i^iurliameiit, are tlie lower house, tx 
of knights elected by Uie counties, and ofcitiseiksi 
burgesses by the cities and borough towns. In (' 
eletlioiis, anciently, all die people had votes ; luit i 
tlie Stli and 10th of king Henry VI., fur avo ' 
tumnUs, laws wen' enacted, Uiat none sliould vo 
for knights but such as were freeholders, did 
m tlie comity, and had 40 shillings yearly ifvenu 
equivoietit to marly £iK) a-yenr of Ute pre»eil 
money; tlie pet^sons elected for counties to be mU 
notabiietf at lefist esquires, or gentlemen fit 
kni«;littir^l ,- nativcEnglishmen, at least imturaliied| 
antf twenty-one years of iige ; no judgCj sheriff, 
ecclesiastical 1 person to sit in tlie house for cuimt 
city, or borougli. The house of commoii*, in F* 
tey^ue's time, who wrote during the reign of Hen 
VL, consistt'd of upwarvis of :itXJ members; iu 
Etlward t'oke's lime, tlieir niimbi'r amounted to 19 
At the time of tlie union witli Scoiiand, in 1707, 
were 513 memliers tor Kngland and Wales, lo wh 
15 represenmtives for ^Scothmd were added ; so 1 
the whole number of membere amounted Ud 6^. 
coiLsetpience of tlie nniun witli Ireland, ut T i 
members were iidded tor that coiuury ; aiil 
house of commons therefore consisted of ,...,- ^ 
l>ers. By the retbrm ImU of I832f. tlie nuratMT ( 
memlH^rs was altertnl as follows: 6tX) for hjig 
and Wales, 63 for Scotland, anil 105 for 
See the arti<"le Uriiahtt subiiivisioii Parfiamtni, 

COMMONS, DOCTOHS*. iiee CoiUge i/ i 
liariM. 

COM M CNION. See Lord*M Sttpptr. 
COMMrNlTY, The two chief parties ioi© ^^ 
theoretical ixjitticiaus of nnxlcrit times wn^ diT 
ajiproacli each oilier in no point more ne^irly thnn Ki 
their itpinion iqnui tlie organization of commiuiitiv«b 
For those who tliink tliat ttie state should insiur iB 
equality of rights to all its members, mul Uh>% wIw 
believe that the commmi good uf tlie wtiotf m m/^ 
safely attainetl by meant^ lU an uneqml d^Uibutinl 
civil rigliU and privileges, both aij^rv^e in this C 
difit i<omu I unities come next in order lo privmtf; I 
milies, in die formation of I lie great Ixind by i ' 
nuf nkind ar»* unitiH.1 hi church and statr. Tkii-y t 
indi>et), in tin Jr views iqion the formation tif ( 
iiities, and their relation to the t^ctw*rai 
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nn nvell m to thrir iiidiv'ulusil m( ir.lM-i's, as widely as 
lliey du Ju their jiniicjplt's iii regunl to iJie state, mnJt 
the clamus of ritizeiis upon it. History hhows diat 
the establisJmieiit of com ni unities Ims Ijeeii mit? of 
the greatest aiK mires in hunimi inipniveineiit ; and 
tJiey iiiive pioviHl, in difi'treivt Bj^eSt lite eradle and 
tlie supjwrt of freedom- Hy ihr toniiittion of t-um- 
miinitiejj, tJie jKiiiianlial or tiiinOy g^OTerfiment was 
hrokt'n. wliich arose from tiie nurond ttmnexion of 
fiimilies, but liad terniinati.'it in inost minatural re- 
^tmints and uiequuiilies. In tlie ^nilly, iiulividual 
interest prettoinniiite*! ; and even when iocrejiijiiiE^ 
numbers Kiive ri^^ to trilue^, tJie. mnm mutiveji tOiU 
prevailftL rlie head of tlie triW, the patriarch, was 
eievatetl to luireatniiiieit iiiitliunty. In after years 
all einpioyments were distributed iimtm^ tJie bench- 
es of the fiiinily by inlteritjuice : tlien arose fixetl 
castes — ^die grave of oil human hnprovement ; for 
tlieir influence palstes individual eflort ; every man 
is slnit up in one fixetl ckt4e, be bis talents and ae- 
complisbnu'ntM what lln^y may. Tliat the brwncJi of 
llje tribe wbieh was orijiinally predominant, viz. , the 
cxiste of p nests, or the prie^dtood, should, in tlie end, 
•(ive way, and become inJeriur in influejice to tli« 
s^econd order (tite mditary caste or iiink), is m miiii- 
ral a coiiseqnenee, that it hsis oecnrred in almo«it 
every iastnnce of s<K?iety constituted in llie way which 
we Imve (JeM^-ribeil, and is sJiown, widi great jimlia- 
bility, to luwe occurred, not only in K^ptandan\tmp^ 
tfte Uindous, but in nil the isiand^f of tlte Itullan 
ocean, in Jtujan, in tlie early a^es of tireece and 
Home, and amouj* all |ieojjle of Gaelic ori«;in, Some 
writers, such as Eidiliorn, for example, have tlioneht^ 
and with nwirJi reas«in, tliat tliey fiuind traces of an 
origuwl aiKl hereditary superiority of tlie pries diood, 
ill the rtdations of the ancient German priests to the 
iiiilitiiry and other oncers of society. Thi*^ cou'j^titu- 
tion uf Mjciety, derived from famUy ties, with tlie in- 
.stitutionn lx4ongin^to it,^ — a patriarchal |Tovemment. 
a heretlitary prie.^tliood, and a fixed arningement of 
iiastes, — exist*^ among the eariiest natious, and \vna 
probably tlie first form of jjovemurent which went 
into opeiution uptui tiie earth, V\ iili it was (isoally 
eonnecU^ti a common ris»ht of tiie whole tribe to tlie 
groiuul which they occupied. Thi.'* was transferred 
to tlie head of the tribe^ first as the common repre- 
sentative of the nieinljer^, and for the purpoMs of 
feir distribution, hut finally became the individiuil 
property of tlie chief. This is found to have been 
Ltie cnse not only tn E|>ypt mid aiuonn;; the Hindoos, 
b(tl ali»o in tlieisliimls of the Indian oc!emi^aii{) aniODi^ 
tinr Scottish Highlanders, among whom, more euj^eci- 
ally , Itie old Gaelic constitution of tribes and funiily 
races lias been preser\'eiil in their clans, even tjll a 
very hite period. It will be easily perceived, tliat 
Buch a state of .s*>ciety iiiiist b^ve Wen very oppres- 
sive to mea of energetic, ambitious spirits, and, tlicre- 
liire, that emigrations would frcpiently occur j and, 
as bold odvejitm-ers from all cxistes would join tlie 
leaders of these exi^editions, it is evident tlyit tlie 
iirigiiial divisions of tlte ai^tes could as little lie kept 
up among tlieim*elveii*, as tliey could be forcetl npon 
tlie foreign imtioas itniong whom the waxiderers, by 
reason of their hip;ber ci\ iliaation or superior force, 
might obtain iin influence. In the domestic history 
of Greece ajid Home, we can discover a longM-ontinii- 
Cfl contest between tlie old fimiily constltutioti of 
gijvermnent, which gave [jarticnlar races |«u'ticular 
claims to sovereignty* ami tlie riglit*? <if the commu- 
nity in gejieral, wbieh tertiiinatcxl, after many lianl- 
fi)0|Tht battles, with the entire overtlmiw of the for- 
mer, The first shock given to Uie old s7stem took 
plaice almost contemiHinineonsly, in Adiens and 
Uoine, by the sulfstitution of divisions foiuuled on 
propertyj h\ the room of the old divisions accoaling 



to trll>es nnd fimiilies. The removal frr»ni landed 
property of all restrictions in favour of fumilies, and 
the equal inheritance of women, were among the 
most imix>rtflnt consequences of this diaiige in 
Home. 

Among the Germans, the system of communities, 
wbidi was, *roni ttte begiiming, the foundation ot 
tlJelr political constitution, has remained eseentmlly 
tJie Slime to tlie present time. The ccmiinon people 
{fir/oif^e)y who had volunUirily joiiied a certain lend- 
er^ acknowledged liuii as their commander Ln war, but 
not as their sovereign in time of peace ; as the de- 
lender of the laws, but not as tlieir superior. All 
aftiiirs of general interest, even to the determination 
upon a new campai^, were decid^nJ by the people 
themselves ; nikl diis custom was i-etained in all the 
stateti which they established, in which all the free 
mendM^rs enjoyetl Cfjual rights. A hereditai7 dLv 
linction of ninks» in Uie earlier periods of these in- 
stitutions, isnetdier certain nor probable. It is only 
possible, at the most, that some triWs^ who luid al- 
ready possessed tnstitntions recogniaing thes-e distinc- 
tions, may have tninsttTred them to their new seats. 
Ilie military a<»^ociations were again sylxlivitlcd into 
smaller portions, which were pertiaps dividinl in tlie 
common military form, as the divisions into ten* ami 
hnndretis were tlie only ones strictly obsen cil ; and, 
as new jM>ssessions were acquired, the new geogrsi- 
phical and political divisions naturally took the form 
and title ot tithings, hundt'et/s^ and eoiihtifa. The 
free inlmbitonts of tliese stK u-ties were so fnr con- 
nected, tliat tliey were rt*sponsible one tor the otlier. 
They laid coiurts, aiul chose tlieir own jiaigeJi. I'iiis 
form of society continued nowliere >o hmg as in 
England, altliough it is not entirely given up in any 
of the states of tienminic orip,in. the freemen of 
tlie county formed in England a |}artirnlar comma- 
nity, whose head — the oMtslf a idor man, cottiei,i:inmi 
or goveriior — was appointed by tlie king ; but the 
fecund in comiiumd, tiie receiver of die royal taxen 
{shire-go't'fa^ ffrave^ gru/j ahetifft equivalent lo tile 
Gemmn ScAuMtfig, exaetor), was for some tiiaeeleet- 
ed by the people. The royal boroughs, whicti were 
scattered throu^jh tlie coimties, were occupied by 
bur t( esses, who formed eoiimiimities tlistinct irom die 
titliings, consisted of freejuen (nobies), and, like the 
coinuies, were reprt*seuted at the assemblies eo invok- 
ed by the king. The IinkU. which did not belong to 
tlie king, or were aot given to his followers, MH-m 
originally to have been die property of the county, 
a part tir lot in which Ijelonged only to those cupiw 
hie of doing militiiry duty, and coiistitutetl the coin- 
Kion property ; ^w ft^k-iand, alhdiai, or rceifetand i>( 
tlie Anfflo-Saxons ; tlie natiund of tlie Franks ; whiio 
the lonis' property, or fhttne-tand. or Umk-tand of the 
Anglo-Saxons, was conferred only npon the followers 
of the king, or of the great territorial lortls, upon 
condition of the i>erfi>nnance of persoaal mtvIcc. 
Thii> last union of the king and the preat lonis witli 
Iheir vassals tlireateiiHl the overthrow of tlie Ireeilom 
of tJ)e communities, as all who were not thus depei^ 
dent on the great were left without protection from 
viulexice ; but, after tlie tenth century, the commons 
rose ag&in, in coii.sec|uence of tlie iuflnence of several 
causes, partly froin the wealtli accuinulateii by ihe 
practice of arts and trades, ^»artly from die growtii uf 
towns a ron lid tlie castles ol the kni^hrs. In these 
towns, which hail obtaineil their freetiom, artisans of 
various sorts were cioilccted^ who were distiiiiruLshed 
lor ^spirit and lx>ldne-ss. It frequently liappeiied, diat^, 
in tJie course of time, the knights — die uritjinal pri^- 
tectors of these coinnumiLiis — were expelled. In 
some case^, however, they liecame nnn<ited in die 
mass of citiaens. Many tmcts of tJiis stiite of wLwiety 
are still to be found| especially to Britahi, exhibit- 
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c%l in iJm* vari<H« oonsOtutUms of ihe cities ajid tiiwus, 
nntl in Ihe n'pre^nuition of boroughs iii parlianienL 
Only those tow-ns which were in existena^ at the es- 
tobiishment of tl^ii^se (lermanic institutions^ or which 
rt*maint<l as relics of the Roman ami BHtisli times, 
owe their representation in |karii£inif«t to tlieir im- 
}mruuic«! as towns. All other places hold their pri- 
^ ilesfes o* royiU Ixjfouglis^ wliicJi were originally tJie 
so le~p««st*ssors o f tJie corpomte rights of low ns . Ah 
these boftju^hs were created for tJie deft-nce of Uie 
country, and ihe protection of tlje ixiyal inten^sts, we 
niay see in tlii^ reiison why tliey ai-e so much more 
itnnierons in tlie frutitier e«:»untieij, and especially in 
Tomwall, tlmn in other pnrt*. 

The fonuntion on si rtm^titution of municipal com- 
mnnities, in oihei" Mun>jipiin **L:ilfS, ha.s taken a near- 
ly fiimiiar course, altlMnig^h the deicriplion of tliia 
course, as given by Eicliliom, is not of lunvensii ap- 
plication. "'Ihe Burgtvardneit , wliidi ore foinid to 
liBTe existed in Meissen and Brandenburg in the tenth 
centnry, are nenrly related to the Enprir>h boroughs, 
in like manner as the older towns and cities, which 
have remained ss specimens of die Rctnian times atid 
institutions, liave servet! ns mixlels for towns of mo- 
<lem odgin^ and for the establishment of their city- 
privileges {ti&eHas i^omana), 1 hej* niuniciptxl com- 
iiuinities seem to have taken an important jinrt in ihe 
n*prvM'nUit'um of tlie country ; in the estnbHstmieiil 
of whieh^ tlie old notions respecting^ Uie rJiaracter 
and nglit<i uf a community seem to liave hnd ns great 
or a i^reater share than the modem and mo'si unjust 
notion of a reprrsentiition of tlie landed interest. 
Kn^lnnd is tiie only country in which the b<irough5 
find the free po&se^nrj* of landeiJ estates have con- 
tinut^l to fonn one iMwly or cljiiniber of n'presenta- 
truti — ^iJie commons— to which tliey Imve always be- 
longef} ; while, in other countries, the j^eultemen or 
lilij^ililhotKi hiwe imiteti themselves to the nobility, 
and thus lxH7oiae separat€<l in tlieir inlereiits from the 
towns. But, in almost all parts of the European 
coiitliu'nt, the representatives of ihe towns appeiur to 
liavi* lost nsiich of tlieir influence, to which various 
cniises seem to have c^jnlributed, 1 he mmi im|K>r- 
tani amonjj^ lliem lia^ Iwen the internal corruptions 
of the insttiuibns of tJie towns themselves. Ihc 
eonstitutiori of Uie fiemiiin towns has jjenerally snf- 
fered an iujiirious clian|fej by the establislunent of a 
chief mnpstrate for life, who has the power of ap- 
pointing his inferiors in office, who are nattUttUy m- 
lected fmiii amonqf his own friend'i mid dependents. 
Thou^h^ in the lar^re towns, the bii»h and indepen- 
dent chflractvr of Uie burges!*es, and tlieir repubJi ran 
institutions, have In^eii stroiifj obstacles to Uiese 
nbuses, or tlie occasion of tlieir heUig quickly cor- 
rectetl (ns has been the case in all the imperial cities, 
i^nd in tlie larg^e towns of oilier coimiries) ; on tlie 
otJier lianil. there has grown n]», in the small towns, 
a contracted |t<*li<7 and 4'ast of feelin"". in aecoriinnce 
with the diiuinutiven**>« of tlieir influence and int- 
portiinee, which has inatle tliera proverbial, in (ler- 
iiaiiiy, for narrowness of spirit. In tliis manner, all 
trnc public spirit lias been lost. The misinanag^cment 
and (*omipiion of tlie govenmientsi of ilie town^ have 
destroyed their prosperity, nnd, iiith It, tlie ohl citizen 
spirit J and few towns are Ut be foiiud in lienmniy, 
where just complaint's are not beard of the cornij> 
tion of i>ld institutioiiii, atwi tlie waste of the pro|>erty 
of tlie i>lnce. These defects m the government of 
tlie tovins, and tlie frequent contests Wtween the 
hur|,resses and tlieir miigistnite*!. attmcted tlie atten- 
tion of goveniiiient still more, frtuii tlie lact that an- 
other braiitrh of the iH>milar auLlitiHty^tlie athaliiis- 
tration of justice— liail entirely departed from its 
ori&tnnl clmrat ter. This ixirtion of tlieir authority 
IumI htvu wrcMed fri/in tlie burgesses by the ♦ncreasr 



ing snbtleties of the law, and had passed Into til 
bands of flinctionanes who were iddoizi able to cuii 
maud public confidence and reject ; and the towa 
officers could, in truth, be no lunger regrinhHl as ill 
0p;^ents of tlie mtinkipality, even before they be;*&a 
tioth in name and in reahty, to a$«iaime the cluir 
and duties of state und police-officers. 1.1m 
red first in France, where tlie royal tfeosiiry was, i 
a short time, sup] died by ihe sale of the^ie ol£iet<« 
This example was tollowed by other state$> e$p(!<cii ' 
ly in Cienuany, after the time of Fretlertc It, 
Prussia, where it was fir?t sevn, that, u|}on every 
fonn of the towns and their instilutiuos, fiomvUu 
vatuable was taktrn fmm tliem, and sacrifieed to I 
caase of absolute authority. In PrasBia, an ap 
to a freer government of mimicipalities tooit pU 
by the onlinance of Nov, 10, 1808, which lias h^rst 
as a model jffjr several other German states, but, 
tiircfully estnnunetl, will app+*ar valuable only a? < 
momtmting how nwessary some approacli to pop 
institiitions is, evcii in an absolute monartiiy. It 1 
tlie work of the Prussian minister Stein. In 
publics, tlie organiiation of the municipalities* ik 
establisliment and tlue regulation of popular r' 
and privtlegea, is of the greatest importance. 
tlie articles Ci(y and Tomt. 

COMNENI ; an eKtinet femily of soverrigns. 
corduig^ to un unsupported tradition, of I talkin i 
which numbered, on the throne of Const 
(from 1057 to 1 201 J and on that of Treb 
1204 to HCl), eighteen emperors, besides I _ 
kingps, and numerous independent princeta. 
B^7:aHtme Empire, fM\d Trehisond. Wl»eutba< 
der» had overtmned tlie tin-one of the CoisuieJii J 
CoiLstantinople, and estfiblished the Laiin 
there y in 1204, a prince of the nncietit hoit$e of I 
Comneni fVjunded an independent state at Treb 
in Asia Minor, whei^e he was ^venior. The I 
sovereign of tliis house was David Comnentis,. Fw 
him, it is said, ^vos descended Demetrius Cci 
a FrencJi captaui of dragoons, who died witlttiiil<_„ 
drefij at Paris^ in IB-il, witli the title of marid^l^ 
camp. But his descent caanot be litstorically t 

Dueange, an accurate, faithful, and learned hn 

asserts, witliout hesitation, tliat Mohammed if.,! 
confpieror of ( onstiintinople, after he liad ol 

tJie empire of Trcbkottd, so called (wliidi was t 

iy as large as a Freiicli de|Kirtinent)^ fram Uie rmn 
ror David, by a treaty, sent for this prtnci? ami I 
seven children to t'onstantiuople. In order to i 
pof^es>ioii of the incoaie which bad been ! 
Uie (ireek prince, he onlered him to In* put to i 
with all his ciiiidren, at Adriaiiople, in 146^^ 
preUnct* of a conspiracy. This is conftrtnrd^ i 
ing to Ducange, by all contemporary writej«- 
condyla*j, Ducas, rhmiiAes. A later histo^'ian i 
tains that one of his ehtldren was carried of \ 
to Lnconia (Maiiia)^ where the family matotiiBcd a 
war witli tiie Turks, generation after .r,,.M.«.tin«i, fm 
2fX) years. Betrayed, but not coi; •nflBi^ 

tine C'omnemis emi^mtcxl at last lr< ,,(. )m|. 

ed, in ItiTti, at (i(*noa, accompajiit^ by tetrml 
Greeks, and planl^Hl a colony in tlie isle of Corska. 
Iliii posterity governed tliis district, inbetitii^ Ibl 
dignity and titu' o( cipitafto; but, when Conka m 
JoiurI to Fmiire, Uiey lost tlieir fioss.esBioita« 
accoimt, Jiowever, is not crfdible • for no 

whatever is made in contemporary histoiy, 

a child of David Comnenus, or of his poislrficy. 
1402, DenietriiLs t'omnenus, indee«l, who 
eil to l)e the last branch of tlie fhiuily of 
colonists (Ixim in Cortkn, in 17517), was 
by tlif Freikii goveniment ns a « - - »^|^ 
( unineuns, by a niy!il deeree ol 'iitisrtd 

by tJie pariiometit : but tliis rn ^l . -uwms 
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by M. c!<» Verg«*nnes, merely from i>ollLkal nvotivps. 
TJip full of CortHLHiitiik)iilt' was tiitn siipptHWHl to l»p 
lit Imiiil, anil H was fiir dn' inlfrost of Knmcp to sp- 
ctiif the vhiim t»f le^iLimntp iii^K-ritaufe to a tlescpii- 
diiiit i>f that fiiinily in Famt'i*, If tlif sre[>tre of the 
ffmnd sei|rui«r hnd ihvn been hn>ken, Frauce would 
have siipfjortPtl the claims of Oie French oflicer ; for, 
uj the diploma of Louis XV F*, he was recognized as 
tJie lawml sureessor of the eniptTors of 1 n*hiiond. 
Captain Demetriiis Cromnentis emtgratrd in the Imv 
pptm'msf of the revolution, foug^ht luidcr the \mn- 
npTH of the prints* of Coinle, returned, ui 1802, to 
Fnince, and iivtHl^ till 18 H, on a pension of 4000 
franes, uliirh Napoleon Iitul a*i>iigT«"d hun. Louis 
XVI [1. conflrmetl this sUpemt mid niaile him mare- 
ehal tie camp, and knirlit of Hi Ktiyis. lie die*! 
Septemljpr H^ 1821, and left a iiiBnuscript work, in 
which he lalxjured to show tliat the Greeks hud 
ris<'u from a sUUe of liiirlinrism even l>efore tlie 
time of Homer, A rexiiarknhle memlier of tJie 
tiimity was the princess Anna Conmeniij daughter of 
llie enijH'jror Alexius L, who (lourished in the first 
half of tlie tweltlli century. In the history of herlii- 
tlier, wlioni sJje praises witli all tlie aftection shown 
Ijy niadame ile Stael towartls her piirent, she ^ves a 
lively description of tlie niaanei-s of lier age, mid 
the state of the court of Constantinople* See Gib- 
bun's lioman Entpire, c, 48. 

COMO, Lake {iagrt di Como ; ancipntlj, ianu 
Litrim) ; B lake in Uie Lombardo- Venetian kinj^doui, 
ftt tJie foot of the i\lps, Towards the iniddlei it is di- 
vided into two bra aches, by the point called Bdlaggh. 
The bnincli extending tc* wards th** S-W., to tlie city 
of t?onio, goes under the same name ; tliat whidi 
turns to the S,E., to Lecco, takes tlie name of ia^e 
Lecvo, The leii^l of the lake to liellnggio is five 
Jeagues ; timt ot tlie S.W. linuich, six leagues; ami 
tluit of tiie S.E. brail eh, four leagues. Tne greatest 
widtli i^ one league. More tlian sixty rivers and rivu- 
lets empty into it, mid the Adda passeit through lu 
It is about TOD feet alMive tlie level of tJie seii^ niid 
191 fe«t abtjve llie tt^rritory of Milan. Lake Como, 
the most delightful of all the lakes at tlie tWt of the 
Alps, is siirrouiidii'ii by mouutaiiis8or9000feetlilgh, 
which desf'eiit) towards the take, and terminate in 
hills surround ing terraces. It la liordereil Ivy de- 
lightful ^aniens and country seats. Many deHcious 
fiili, parLicularly trouis, are taken in tlie hike. The 
iiiighbouring country i^ rich tn minerals j Lronj cop- 
per, and lead. 

COMt) (anciently Comum); capital of the pro- 
vince of Como, in the Lomlxirdo- Venetian kingdom, 
nine leu giicii X.N/VV. ofMilaUi in a delightful ^'al- 
ley on lake Como (q, v.) ; lat. J5" 18* 2iy' X. ; Ion. 
t)** 5' l^' K. It h a bishops see. The number of 
tlte inlmhitmils is about 750(J, majiy of whom travi4 
aliout witli littlef manufnc tares, such as mirrors, sptt^- 
Licles, little pietiirvs. Even in Uie time of tlie Ko- 
man emperors, this taste for emigrotion manifested 
itself. The inluibitants of Como were tJien to bt^ 
found in all imrts of Itiily, in tlie capiicity of masons. 
This city <'.onUiias some antiiiuities, aiid twelve bt-aii- 
tiful churche!* ; also a ciibinet of mitnnil history and 
natural i>hilo>ophy. The eleventh and twelfth ceji- 
turies were the flourislung period of Como, It was 
Uien at die head of tlie (ihil>eline party, mini tlie ri- 
val of Miloii^ Tlie pivviHce of Como, which consti- 
tutetl the departaipiit of Liirio in the kiiigiloai of 
Italy, includes 3U,tid4 inhuliitauts, in 53a connnmii- 
ties. 

COMORO, or COMMORRO, or GOMARA 
ISLANDS; islands in tlie Indian ocean, l»etween 
the iiortliem extremity of Madagascar and tlie con* 
tiiient of Afnca. They are four in niimVier — Jn- 
gGiTJa (called ahio Oftmn^), MiJiillat JukuHtia^ ami 
II. 



Maytdia. The inhabitants nn> nticlvi lined, but hmm- 
less. EurojH^ans have never fomie«i si^ttleinents 
there. These islands are extivmeiy fertile, well 
stocked with cattle, sJieep, hoj»-s, and binls of various 
kinds. They pnKluce, likewise^ sweet and sour 
oranges, citrons, banauusj, honey, siigar-<5ones, rrce, 
ginger, cocoa-nuts, &c. They nre situated between 
hit, 11° 2Vf and 13« 6' S., end Ion. 4> KT and 45« 30' 
E. The jxypulniion, consisting of negroes and Arabs, 
is estimatetl at *i0,00a. 

COMPANY, in military iRngaage ; a ranall Ixidy 
of foot or artillery, the nmnfver of which varies, but. 
In tlie British anny, is generally from 50 to lifO, 
commanded by a enptain^ a lieuteimnt. niid an en- 
sign, luid, sometimes, by n first ntni second lieuten- 
ant, as in the artillery and flank companies of the 
line. In tile AtLstrinn and Prussinn armies, compa- 
nies are stronger. In Fruncet the strength of a com- 
pany lias varied very much. In former times, a com- 
pany consisted of fmm 25, 30, 40, ttp to 200 men ; 
m 1793, of 80 men ; in 1808, Uiey had 1.37 men ; hi 
1814, 12 men ; in 1883, 80 men. In 1820, a French 
battalion wan composed of eight com^ianiesy and a 
regiment of three battalioos. 

COMPANIES, JorxT Stock. See Joint Stock 
Companks. 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMV is the science 
whicb Investigates the miatomy of all anicnab witli 
the %iew to compare them, to explain one by means 
of tlie otliers, and to classify the various kinds, ac- 
cording to their ana! omical structure. As compari- 
son, and the fiinnatiot. and extension of genera and 
species, are the deligtit *jf tlie naturalist, comparative 
anatomy is one of tlie most interesting sciences. "I'he 
want of an organ in certain classes of animnlsj, or its 
existence luider different modifications of form, strnc. 
turc, &c., cannot fail to suggest interesting conclu- 
sions conceniing the ofiice of tlie same part in the 
human subject. Th us c< >m pam tive anatomy is of the 
highest biiportance to physiology. Ha Her oljsenes, 
very justly, ** Physiology iian liccn more illustrateil 
by €om(janitive anatomy thiui by the dissection of tlie 
human liody.'* Without c(anpartttjve anatomy, the 
natural history of aiimuds would always have re- 
mained in a Ijockwrnxli state, more so even tliaii mi- 
nenilogy witliout die aid of chemistry. And it is to 
comparative anatomy tliat we owe, in a great mea- 
sure, tlial more liWral view of nature, which lielongs 
to modem times, and consider? all nature, man 
included, as one unbroken whole. Cuvier's Le^mtM 
d' Anntnmie eoiitparce (in 5 large Svo volumes) Is an 
excellent work* Bhimenlmch s works on com|iam* 
tive anatomy t also, are highly valuable. IMs Hand- 
hue^ tier vergletehefidrn /inatomk' and Ph</sioiogie 
(Gottiugen, 1804), lias been translated by Mr Luw- 
reiice, iiiiiler the title of a Short Syt(em n/Onnpara- 
tite Anatomy (London, 1807 — 1858, 8vo). (iall has 
nudered great service to scii'nce, by investigations 
in compamtive anatomy, tliough he has sometimes 
£dl4^ii into extravagant conclysions in reference to 
phrenology. 

COM 1*ASS, TuE MARiNEa's. The ancients ^ whose 
only gnUles on the tmckless waters were the hea- 
venly bixlics, so often coveretl hy clouds, could not 
venture far from sliore. It is tJie compass which 
has enabled men to steer Ixihily across the deep. 
The inventor of tlus great imtruuient shan-s tlie fate 
of the aiuJn*rs of many of tlie noblest inventions. He 
cannot lie pre«:iM.dy asceilauie<l. Some call li'im 
Fiavio Gtuja ; oUiers Giri, a native of Amalfi, in Na- 
ples, at Uie lieginning of Uie fourleenUi century ; but 
Uifm* arc pnK>fs, that Uie use of Uie magnetic 
UrfM'dle^ in jxiiiiting out Uie north, was known at an 
(earlier per^ml in Europe, and Utat a cuntrivance 
suuiiar to a compass weJil m\\\i:r the luouc of mamtelte 
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Ill France, as early as the twcllUi reuUiry. Tire 
Uritisli first susjiwded Uie fumpass, so fts to enuljle 
it to retain always a JioriitoiUal position, aiul the 
JlyU'li gave names to tJie tU visions of tJie card. The 
earliest nii^tuiuiries tx> China fauud tlie msgnetic 
needle in iise m Umt country. 

The com|ijLs> i> <"omi30sed essentially of a rangjictie 
needle, ^nvjifntUti tVti'ly on n |)ivtit, ondcontaUiintj a 
card, luaikLii w iiJi Uie tiiirty-two points of direction 
into whieli tlie Iioriion is divkied, end which are 
ihenoe C3i\hd pomii of the coinpasM, Tlie neevtie 
always points to tlie north (excepting slight YartO' 
lions), and tlie direction whieti tlie ship is st«eiing^ is 
therefore determined by a inere inspectioD of the 
cart]. This apparfttiLs is encloM-d m a bm&s box, 
witli a glass covering, to allow tlie can! to he 
seen without being distnrbed by the whid, I'hLs 
again is tVeely suspended wiiliin a larger box, so ns to 
prevent J as ninch tm possible, the needle from l»ein^ 
aflected by the motion of tlie vessel, Tlie wliole is 
llien placed in the binnacle in slight of the man at the 
helm. On tlie inside of tiiat part of the comj^jas^box 
which is directly on a line witii tlie ve^iisers bow, is a 
clear black stroke, called tlie htbher tine^ which the 
steersman uses to keep his required ojunie j tliat is, 
he must always keep tlie pt)3nt of the card, which in- 
dicates his CO arise, coincktina; witii the lubWr-liiie. 
The compass here deMTibecfis culleti the steering 
cftrnpois. Several otlier sorts arc u^ed for different 
piirposeii, but tlie principle on whicli tliey are con- 
structed is the same. Some laud compasses an; of 
the siie of a watch-seal, and acLmdly lixed in such 
sejils ; olliers of tlie size and extemoi fonn of a pocket 
watch. Sometimes a little stmdiol i^ aflised to com' 
pas^'lxjxes. The lx)x, of whatever materiail it is made, 
must have no particle of irou in its coustruction. See 
Magnetism and Navigation, 

COMPASSES, or PAIR OF COMPASSES ; a imi- 
them^iticul instrument, used for the describing of cir- 
cles, measuring lines, &€. The common compasses 
consult of two brandies or legs of iron, brass, or otiier 
metftlj pointed at bottom, and joined by a rivet, 
whereon tliey mtne as on a centre. We have com- 
passes of various kinds, and contrivances accommo- 
dated to tile various uses for wliich they are in- 
tended. 

COM PI EG XE ; a French to^^^l, in the department 
de VOi*e, 15 J leagues N. N, E. of Pims- It has 
OSJGO uiiiabitmits, crooked streets and ill biii!t hou^ves, 
mid some nianufactureii and commerce. Fonaerly, 
it was supported only by tlie court, whicli occrisionally 
resided here. It has two fairs, one in April, and one 
in Noveniljer, ('liarles VK took tliis town from the 
duke of Burgundy in 141,5. In 1430, Joan of Arc 
ViVts taken prisouer here iiy the EnglLsli. 

COMPLEXION. The buiniui skin, till the time of 
Malpigiii, vas snpf>os4xi to rtu iM^t rtnly of two parts 
^4lie cuti<;le, epidennis tir scai t vkiii^ and tlie ciius 
or real skin ; but that aiKUonu-l, :i!w>utllie mitldle of 
the seventeenth century, liix MVfTcd l>etweeii tlieset a 
cellular texture, soft ami geiatuious, to which tlie 
names of rHe mtiscmum and corpus re/irutarv liave 
been given. He demon '^trnte^l tfie existence of this 
jbeDibnine.at first in the tongue, anil in the in pit parts 
of rlie Irnnds and tiet; but, by his saWqiient la- 
liours, and also by diose of llnysch and other ana- 
tomists, it Ims Ijeen proved to exist, IxHween the 
epidermis and cutis, in nil jwirts of the human liKidy. 
Malpighi, on the discovery of this membrane, 4>fftTeti 
a conjecture res jiecl in IT the cause of tlie colour of 
negroes. He supposi^ tlmt tliis membrane contain* 
f»d a juice or fluid of a blark colour^from wliich tlieir 
blacknesis arose. The actuai existence of a black 
iiigmput has been since ascertained, but Ims never 
Iteen procured in suBicientquontity to admit of minute 
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and analytical examination. The reie rnvs^nsitm i« 
of very diflerent colours m diferent nations ; nnd tJi^ 
difference of its colour so completely agrees wiLli ilic 
difference of their complexions, lliat there can be 
doubt that it is tlie sole, or, at least, the princij 
seat of die colour of tlie hyman complexion. 1 ts tlii 
ness varies in diffei-ent parts of the IxmIj ; and ilm 
depth of its colour, fur tlie mos^t part, is iii proportion 
to its tiiicJtness. The black colour of tJje negrues * 
destroyed by several causes ; indeed, whatever * 
stroys the rei^ motcosum destroys it, as wouods^ 
&tc« ; and, iks tliis membrane is never reproduced, 
scar remams white ever afterwards. Hawkins (in 
Travels into the Interior of AiHoi, n. IgO) iueuti< 
tliat tlie iand-cloud of Africa, caUea, hy tlie Fo 
gnese,/em>»o, changes the black colour of the 
groes into a dusky ^ey ; according to some o\ 
authors, tlie clmnge is into a red copper colour, 
Darfar a species of leprosy prevails among the 
lives, which tliey call borras, and which gives * 
the appearance of lieing piebald, changing to a 
colour parts !j<Jtli of ttieir skin and Uieir __ 
There are, also, several iastances of the colour of 
groes Wing eiUier entirely or partially changed, 
the 0[>emtion of causes which ainnot be detected 
explained. A boy, who was born in Virginia<, of 
parents, continued of his native colour till he 
three years old : at tliat period, a cliange of 
begTin to take phice, though the healUi of tlie 
cootuMieil good^ and Uiere was no assignahle < 
for tlie alteration. In hh food or mode of ilfim 
first, white specks niade tlielr appearance on his 
and breast, which soon mcrea«?<4l in number and: 
tmm tlie upper i>iiirt of liLs neck dovi n to hts 
he wiis completely dappled ; his hair was also 
ed, but not to the same degree, since, thoocli 
parts of it were white, ui geiieral it retaSsed 
black colour and crispature of the negm, 
colour of tliose parts of las body which hjid 
gone the cliange was of a more livid white than 
fburnl among uie fairest Europeans ; nor did the 
and blood appear through these part£ of his 
so clear and lively as through Uie ^iii of whii 

people. He was not liable to he tanned. • ft 

phicai TransactimiM (vol. xix. p, 781). For 
classi6catgoii of the varieties of the huntan com] 
ion, see tlie article Man ; see also Facktt ^mglc. 

The nature and colour of tlie hair seem closdy 
connected witli the complexion. In propoitkin 
tlie tliinness of the sktn,and tlie fairness of the 
plexion, tlie hair is soft, fine, and of a white 
this observation holds good, not only iji the 
varieties of the hmami race, but also in the A^ 
Next to them, in lainiess of complexion^ is the G( 
race, the ru/i/ar com^ of whom wejv a distingi 
characteristic, even in the time of the Hi 
The Cphic trilies are not so fair as Uie iiothic 
their hair Ls darker nnd more inclined to cuel j m 
Uie observation wiiirli Tacitus makes respe«titiff 
Si lures still applies to them — Cotoratt mt/Tim^ 
ertnei. But, though the colour of Uie liair is 
dently connected with the complexion, yet its tecfdri 
cy to curl docs not appear to be so. IJm 
compiexionett Celts laive curled tiair; the M' 
golinn ami Americiiu varieties, of a much 
complexion, hav<* Imir of a darker colour bl 
and stmifiht Among tlmt portion of the Ml 
variety which iiiliabits the South sea islands^ softi 
curled hair is frequeiilly met witli. The colour oif 
eye is also connecteil with tlie conipU*xion* In 
Africans, proh^ssorSfmuneringrennirks that the 
ca adnata f or white of (he eye, is not sa reapleMirel' 
ly white as in Euro[M>ans, but raUier of a ytdlewMh 
brown, s<aneUiing similar to wliat occurs iathe>i*> 
1 1 i ce. The iris, in tlie negroes, in general^ b of a t«y 
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dark rtilimr ; \mi, aocortliiio^ tcj Pi|jnr*^tla, the iris tn 
tlie Congo negro is frequently of a Bliiisli tinge ; anil it 
i& worthy of remark ttmt, accfinliiig to lliis aiilhor, 
the>e nc'|»TO(^ iiiive not the thick lips of Uie Nubians, 
The iUtSiiG triljes are not more ilistinguislied by their 
fair eomplexion thaii by tJieir bhie eyes {c^truiri 
ocm/<), wJiile tJie iris of tlic darker coloiire*! Finn, ac- 
eortling lo LiiimiMJus, is brown, aiic] tJial of the still 
♦hirker Laplantler, hlaek. I'Jip col our of the eyes 
jil>o follow*, ill a great degree, in its changes^ tlie 
variiitii>ns produced by age in the complexion. Blu- 
ineiiWcIi informs Uithatiiewly-lximehihirieii, in fJer- 
iuany, have, gem^rally, hhie eyes and ligbt hair, l>oth 
of wtiich )iei*4)iiie gmiiliiiiliy of a darker hue, rh the 
eomplexion of the iiulividuai prows durker; and 
Ligon^ In Urn Tnie ond Kxnet Ili<;tory of Barlmdoes 
(p. a'/), sayji that the ebildreii of the negroes tlie re, 
when tiiey are liom, 'Vtiave tlie sight oF tfieir eyes 
of a bhij>h roloiir, not ludike tJie eyes of a yoniig 
kitten ; lait, as Uiey gronv okler, they Income blaek* 
'll»e lao^t singular rare of men, iii ynimi of com- 
plexion, are tlie Albinos. (See ^I6ifi&j(,) A middle 
**oniplexion is prmloeed where children :ire l^orii 
fnjin parents of iiitferent mc«^. If tlie ofi'iijirijig of 
tiie iiarke^st African iind tliie fliire«^t Euro^^ean tiiter- 
marry successively with Europeans, in lt»e fourth 
generation tltey become white; when the circiun- 
stanees nrt: reverseil, the result is rererswl also. 
Along with the successi^ e climiges of complexion ra 
iiiMj prmtuced a clumge in tJie miture and colour of 
the hair ; iliongh, in si.mie insiajices, tlie woolly Imir 
remaiii^ when tlie coraplexion 1ms l>ecome nearly m 
fair as tlmt of brown people in tkirope. It does 
iu)t, liowever, always happen lliat the offspring is 
tlie intennediate colour Wtween tJiat of the resi>ective 
ruees to wliiili tlie father ami niolJier Ixdong; it 
sometimes resembles one parent only, while, per- 
haps, in tlie siH-oiJit or third geitemtion, tlie colour 
of tile otber jiareut makes its appearance, \Vhito, 
On tbt^ ItegnlHr (inviktlon of iMni*, mentions a 
negn^s who hitd twins by an EnglislLuian : one was 
jjerfectly libck ; its hair was 3iort, woolly, Diid 
curled : the other was white, with hair r<\sembling 
llmt of an Kuroj>eaiL And i^ai*soiis, in the riiikw<^>- 
phieal Trttiismiitins, ^ives an account of a black man 
who married an English woman i the child, tlie off- 
spring of iliis marruiige, wns quite black* Itie same 
tiiilbor gives another ins tai we, still more remarkable: 
a black, hi iiray's Inn, marrifMl a white woman* who 
iMire him a daughter , resembling tlic motlier in fea- 
tnre5, and ns iair in all respects, except that the 
right huittX'k and tliigh were Ri» black a.s the taLlier's. 
— Philo^fthiml Transficiwns (voL i., p. 45). 

The genemliy-receivwl opinion, concerning ilie 
varieties of cmiiplexion, whir h are found in tlie dif- 
frrent races of man tlirfiugliont the globe, is. tliat 
tiley are raiised entirely by the infiuetK-e of climate. 
Res}>ecting the primary cokmrof men, the supporters 
of this ophiion nre lujt agreed. The opinion tliat 
climaie alone will account for the varifius com- 

iilexion^ of iiiankiml is very pluusible, and snpjxirted 
ly tlie well-known facts, tliat in Eurojje tlie com- 
plexion gnjws darker as the climate becomes warmer ; 
that tlie complexion of the French is darker than 
that of the (lermans^ while the lui lives of tlie stiuth 
of Fmnce ami fJemmny are tlarker tlian those of 
the north ; that the Italians mid S|){iniards are darker 
than the French, and tlie natives of lire sioutli of 
Italy mid Spain darker tluin those in the north. The 
complexion, al«o. of the people of j* fries, aiKl the 
i'TUit Indies, is brouarht forwanl in supjMirt of this 
Oplnioti ; :in<i from tiKse, and similar fii* ts, ttie 
broad and general conclusion is dniwn^ that the 
complexion varies in tlarkiiess as tlie heal of Uie 
diniate increaM^; and tiiat^ tlierefore^ climate alone 



has produced tliis vnriely. Rut it ciui l>e stiown that 
tlie exceptions to this general rule are very mmier- 
ous ; tliat people of dafk complexions are found in 
the coldest climates, people of fkir complexions in 
wartii climaleSj people of tlie same complexion 
throughout a great divei'sity of climate, uml races 
diltering materially in complexion among ilie same 
people. 

1. In the *-oldest ciiinfites of Kiirf*tie, Asia, and 
Americ^^ we find races of a very durk coniplexion. 
The Lapbiuiers have short, black, coarse Imir; 
their skins are s^varthy, and Uie iritles of tlicir eyes 
are black. According to t^rantz, tlie Vi rei idaiiders 
have sinall^ black eyes ; Uieir Ijody is dark-grey all 
over ; their face brown or olive ; and their liair coal 
black.— Cranti's Hisforif of Gn^niaHt! (i., 132») 

The cumpiexion of tlie Sanioides, iimi the other 
trilw^ who inhabit the nortl* of Asia, aivd of the 
Esquimaux, is very similar to that of tlie Laplanders 
and (ireen landers* ymuholdts obsen-ations on tlie 
Soutli American Indians illuslmte and confimL the 
same fact. If climate rendereil tlie complexion of 
such of tliese Indians as live under the torritl jtone, 
Ln the warm aini sheliert'd valleys, of a d*irk hue, it 
ought, also, to render^ or preserve fair, the com- 
plexioik of such as inhabit the mountainous jjurt of 
that country ; for, certainly, in jniiut of climate, 
til ere roust be as much dift'erence lK4wt*en the heat 
of the valleys aikl of the mountains in South Aiiierica 
Bs there is lietween the teiripeniture of souilieiti and 
norUiem Europe ; and yet tliis autlic*r expressly as- 
surer us, " that the Indians of tlie torrid lone, who 
inlmbit the most elevatfil plains of tlie Conlillera of 
the Andes, and tliose who, luider tlie forty-fiftJi de- 
gree of soutli latitude, live by fisliiug among the is- 
lands of the archipt^ngo of Chonos, fuive as coppery 
a complexion as tlio** who, under a burning climate, 
cultivate banamis in the niirrowest and deepest al- 
leys tif the equinoctial region. — i^olitwai EiMU^ on the 
Kingdom of Ne$e Spam (b 14, &c.). — lie adils, in- 
detnJ, that tlie Indians of the mountains are clothed, 
but he never coidd obser^'c tluit those parts whidi 
were covered were less tbrk tlian those which were 
expfisinl to die air. The inliahitants, also, of Terra 
del Fuego, one of the coldest climates in tlie world, 
liavf* tttirk complexions and bair, 

s?. Fair-complexioned mci^s are found In hot cli- 
nwite.s. VMiM informs us tliat tlie licet of Guayaquil 
is greater tlian at Cartliageiia ; and, \ff experiment, 
he ascertidned the heat of the latter place to lie 
greater tluin tlie heat of the lii>ttest day at Paris ; 
and yet, in tliiayuquil, ** uotwitlistanding tlie heat 
of tlie climate, its luttives are not tawny ;" indeed^ 
lliey are " so fresli-coloured, and «r» finely-featured, 
as juNtly to be styled the handsomest, botli in the 
province of Quito, nod even in all Peru." — Viioa (i., 
171).—" In tJie forests of Guiana, especially near the 
soun-es of the Orinoco, art* several tril>es of it wlutisli 
complexion,— the tiuiacas, the lluagBribs and 
AriffUies^— of wliom several robust individuids, ex- 
it llntiiig 1)0 sympti^fii of Uie astheuical iiiahidy whicli 
cliararteriies Albinos, Imve tlie appearance of true 
Mestizo*. Yet tliese Iribrs have never mingled with 
Europeans, and are siirroiimled with other tribes of a 
dark -brown h^ie." The LnliuhttanLs of Boroa, a lrii>e 
in tlie heart of Araiicania, are white, «nd, in their 
features and compli^xion, vury like Eunipeans. 
Even in Africa, darkness of coniplexion does not 
uicrease with the heat of tlie climate hi all instances: 
the existence of com para lively fair races in this 
quarter of tlie globe is notictni by Kbn Haukal, an 
Anibian traveller of the tentli century, and has l>eeii 
confinued by sul>sequent travellers. 

3. 1 lie same complexion is found over imineii<« 
tracts of country, compreliending all pK&sible varie- 
2 a2 
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tics of clijimte. The most striking- and ile<?isive Sn^ 
slam'i^ uf tliU h uii the L^unUiifnt of Atnt'nca; ull 
Uie inhaljitaiiLs uf which, with lIm* exc^'ptioii *>r tlic* 
Esquyaaux, exUiljit lire c«i].i[>erfoJounMl *.Liii, rind 
the long^ aiiil straiftlit hlnck liair. Ncnv [lollmid i> 
an insLaiict^ of a siluilnr imlure, Ihoii^h on ji le^s t-x^ 
tt'iisive scale : over die whok' uf die islantl, eveu Jii 
the very cold rlUniiie of tlie i*oiilht"ni luiru, tliecom- 
|iiexio[) of its imtiuhitaiiLs h of a deep libick, aiid 
tJieir hail" b rurl*^ I'dce Uial i>f ne^rties. 

4. l>ifli'i'«iit complexions ma ftiuiui luidi^rthesjime 
filiyskal laLitudt% i>nd ainunjr iJif sfune people. Il- 
luslRiLicjiLs und protilstif tliishavenlirady bctii ^vfii. 
The physical lalitmlfi in whidi tlu* NonArf;iatJ»>, Ihf 
Icelaiideni, tiu* Finns, and tlie Lapbinde rs Uvv, scarcp- 
I7 ditfers ; and jei Uicir coaiplexions, and tlie cudour 
of tht'ir eyes aiui iiair, are widely diifcrenL '1 here 
in a ^rt-at diversity of eoloar laid tejitures aoion)2^ the 
Monadii, wha inJmbit Dalnuitla. llie ijiiiahlLaiit^ of 
Kuiar, and of the plsiins of Sei>^ij and Kuin^ Jmvc 
fair hlne eyes^ hroad fiice, and l&t nosp. TIiom;? tvf 
Duare aiul \'t»rgorai, on die eonii'my^ haveda^k-<•ol- 
ou^ed hair; tln'ir fiu-e h long, tJieir compU'xioa 
tawuy, and their sUitia-t* tid I, ~ Forties'!* Travels in 
DaJmatia (p* 51} . — M* Sanrhez, wJio tmvHlttl 
aiaon^ tlie Tartars in tlie sontliem provinces of II ns- 
sia, descriWs a nation, calletl the KaU-mledski, as 
liavLng coiuitenanceii as white and fresh as any in 
Euro|ie, wiLli Inv^v bliiek eyes.^ — Smellie's PhiiusG- 

pAy of Naiitral fi'tstarf^ (ii*»p- I^jV) The inijabit- 

antij in the neiL^hb^jnrhoiMl of the cupi^ of (lood Hope 
tlEiier in their €onji>lexions much more thiyi in iJie 
nature of the cliuiatt! under whiih Lhey respectively 
live. The t^afln^s are hiack ; the HiLshiivami«i oi ;i 
hroiiw* colour; and the Ifottentols a lip:ht bi'own, or 
lirowniih-yel loiv. 1 11 tlie islanil uf MiidaffascM tliere 
are tlirt^e races , distuictiy imtrketL Tlie first are 
black, wiUt fi izaletl liair, suppjsed to be the oHgfinal 
Ull uibi hints of the bhuiiL '1 he s«h2uikI race inliahit 
Uie interior proviiwes : tliey are tawny, and luwe long 
liiiir, like the Malays, The third race rtside near 
Fort DEiupliris, and on the we^t ctjost : tiiey are sup- 
put»ed to be descended from ;»omesh}p\v reeked Amlw, 
and rvtain a resemblance to tliat nation — Sonne niLs 
f'ojfage* it} the Emt JmlieM and China (translated 
from the French, iii, p. 3 )). 

l*eople witli the nefrn> complexion iuid features are 
ah>o fomid hi the inleriur of tlie I'JnIijipine island!^ ; 
and ill Java, tlie llinduo and Malay ehiiraeter may Im 
clearly traced in the eoni|dexioa anci features of llie 
two chiAses of inhabitants whidi are found in that 
island. In several of the Molticcas is a nice of men 
who are blac:ker than Llie rest, with woolly linir, iu- 
tiabiting tlie intt'rior hilly purLs of the couiury. The 
aJiores of the!*e isiand-s are jH*opled hy another nation, 
whose individuals are swarthy, with ctirled long^luiir. 
In the interior lull y jiarty of Formosa, the uihabiuints 
are brown, fr izale-liah-ed, 40 itt broad-faced, white the 
t-Iiinese occupy the shore's, 

Forsler obsierves that there nrc two j^^t varieties 
of people in the Soudi ^ns ; the one more fair, ttie 
otlier blacki'r, with tlieir tmir jnst be^inninjf to he 
w<K>lly and crisp. The ftrst mce inluinits tJUlieite 
and tlie Society isles, the Marquesas, tije Friemlly 
isieSf Easter I'lbtMi, and New '/ealruk! i the seeond 
race peoples New Calt^lnnia, Taiina, anil the New 
Hebrides, espedally Muilicnlo, U' we exaniiiie the 
relative situation and ktitudes of Uiese ishnuls on a 
map, we sliall be (K)nvine<>4i, not tally thai darker 
Gsmplexloned people are foimd where the cliraatie Ls 
e«m[i4imtirely colder, but that the siiiae eonipleidon 
is fonnd mwler very diiferent latitudes. It is not 
meant to be denieil tfmtaliuming clinuite will render 
t)i«* complexion very dark, anil that ti rUmnte of less 
exi^viuv iM^t H ill bro«j«e tfic ouuiplexion uf tin* ikir- 




est European ; but there are some mat^rhit 
ia which the dark complexion of the CaucaAuaii, 
iiaturHlly fdir-skinned variety of nianktiid, caused 
climate, ditR rs fiMini the d.trk coiiiplexioii of all 
otlier varieties* of tlie human liice. 

1. The otTsj^ring of tlie (■aucasiou ^rarieiy it 
finr; tlie oir!<priu;^ of tlie other varieties ia bom 
the respective comphxitin of tlieir parents. UH 
infoi-nis us that the chiliiren bom in GiiaysquiJ 

Spimisli piirents are viry fair- — t7/e»a (i., 171) ^T 

same is the case iu Xhe \\ est Indies. Long, in b 
Hisuiry of Jamaica, expressly nlHnns, "^uiat 
children born in Enj^laiid have not, iti geneml, U 
lier or mcjiT tniii^parent skins than the otEsfpfrukf^ 
white parents iii Jamaica.'' Hnt it may be 
tliat this is not the tuse with res|>eet to the other 
tions of the Caucasian variety, who baveliecti; 
in v^nrni climates from time unmemorioi^ and 
quei»iion ought to bt>detid<xl by tlie Moors, Ai 
iic. Their children, hmvever, are also 
ciiiiiplexinucd. as fiiir m tin- children of Enroficfii 
whii live under a cttld climate, Russell ttif<mns 
tliat iJie inhabiUuiLs of the country round Aleppo 
aaiumlly of a lair complexion, EUhJ that wometi 
condition, witJi proper ciirt% preM'rv e tJieir fiiir cw 
plexion to tlie hist, — Rassell's Ji^ppa (i., 99).^ — ■ 
chiliben of the MiKwrs, aof^otxbn^ to Shaw« bave 
tuu^i complexi<ms of any imtton wltatnoer^r; 
tlie testiiiiuny of Foiret is directly to the same 
— ''The Moors are not naturally black, but are 
fair, and when not exjiosed to tlie beat of tUe iim, 
laain ^ir during tlieir lives. — Shaw (p, 904); 
Poiret's Foifage en Barharie (i., 31). 

nf , Individuals belono^inf; to tlie Caucasbko v; 
that inhabit warm cuuntries, prei-terre tlieir 
fairness*} of complexion if they are not exptricd lol 
hifiuence of tlie climate ; while there is a tt " 
black colour over all the ixirt^i of a negvo'a 
The hue whidi Enropemis assume is the 
tlie tiu^e nuvy Lie licrhter or darker^ wheUK^ 
settle in Africa, tlie East Indies, or South Aj 
Tiiey do not l^ec;ome;^ like the natives of thcv>6 
trie^, black, olive-co loured, or copper- 
their complexion merely resend>les tluit of a 
per^RHi in this country, only of a darker tinge. 
negroes that are settled in the Westt Indies, or Ai 
riiai, do not assume the coptker colour of the Ii 
even though a milder climate may have son 
on the darkness of tJieir complexions. Thr 

of Eviropeans, tif negroes, and of Indians, 

bom, in A tnerica , of Oie some reddij^h hnai baty 
a t^ew ihiys, tftose of tlie ne^ro be^grifi ^j sMfnap 
iibck roinplexiciU o( their ptirenUt, tliose of Uvt 
dian the copper complexion, while those of 
European eilJier contiuue fiiir, if kept &t>tn iixr^ 
fliience of tlie sun^ or become tanned ; not black 
tlie negro, or copjjer-coloured like tlie I 
pose^l to its iniluence. Europenn^ who 
Canasta, or in the nortliem pails of AmerkmT 
the climate resi-mbles tliat of their native csmaiij* 
do not li'isume the complexion of Uie^ Imliatev ^ 
continue fmr like their {incestors. I'he fMii# otmt 
vatioii may l>e made resf»ecting the llua6iaiii,«tKMi' 
settletl among the Mongol um varietT, in thorn ftff^ 
of the Russian empire in Asia, the climafce cf vli> 
reseaiblef tlie middle or nortliem parts of Knn^* 
Rtissia. Indeed, the wide extent of ootmtri «^ 
which the Mongolian ^'ariety is ftpretid, indiraif tfV 
extreme cold ort^apland, uimI the north of Am^I^ 
mUd temperature of tlie mitklle parts of liiat €t^^ 
nent, and the warmth of tlie srnr' irtfcof 

is, ia itself, a proof tliat dark ^^ ^f^f^ 

arise eitlicr from the influence < ^^ ' 1 

I>a'stly, ndicid vnrieties of t • 
accompauitHl with ratlicid var let 1 ^ ^ 
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rtn not Gitd U»e oUvp colour of tUe Mongolian vnriely 
VI sill th* feaiui-es of the Malay ; nor the hrawa col- 
0ur of tlir MaJay wltli llie features of the Moiigolinn j 
tior ike bbi'k fikiii of the Etliiopkm v^iriely, or die 
ml colour of tijc Ami-rkiui, united witJi any set of 
fpfitures but tliose which <"hanict*'ri3M? tlieir re^fprc- 
Live varietie^i. It. ho\iever, by no laeaiii tullows tlmt 
thp ItypoUiesis of liiflerRiit racfs having been ori^ral- 
ly forrai?d, mw^ lie adopted, bet^use climate is not 
adequate to the imidijctioii of tlie railiail varieties of 
cotuplexioii whidi are found among munkiiKi, Mao, 
m wpil as ammSky, lias a propemicy to form ualitjral 
varieties 

t OMPLUTENSIAN POLYGLOT. See Alcala 
de Henaret, 

COM POSITE ORDER, S*>e Jrehiicctitre, 

COMPOhT, in liusliajidry lyni gardening ; seve- 
ral sorts of soils, or kuid;* of eartliy matter mixed to- 
gether; or a loixturo of earth and putrid aniumi sul>- 
stancc, or vegetable sul*itaiice ; in fu*^, any artificial 
mainire to ti^ssi^t the soil iri the work of vegetation. 
See Cahnietf pauper, 

COMPOSTELLA, or SAN J AGO DE COMPO^ 
STKLLA f anciently Brigttntium) ; a city of Spam, 
and capital of Galiria, ninety- eight miles W. of 
Astorga ; Ion, S» 'iOf \\\ ; M. 43^ 52' N, ; popula- 
tion, aoout 12,000. It is situated in a l:>eauttful plain, 
on all sides surrounded with agreeable hill*;, between 
the Sar and S are I la, which uriite about Imlf a le;igue 
Ixdow, It is the see of an iircldiii^hop. In the me- 
tropolitan church are preserverl, as the jjeojile be- 
lie ve» the remains of St Jaine*, the fiutroti of Spain, 
to whom the church is dedioited, and from whom 
the town is named. There are twelve parish 
churcties, fourteen religious houses, and foitr ho§- 
pitiils. The aimual revenue of the archbishop h 
said ttt amount to ilOJOOO dueam, A university was 
C5tiibli?ihed here Id the year 1532, consisting of four 
colleges. The order of St Jago takes its title from 
this city, the knights of which possess eighty-seven 
commajideriesj with an annoal income of 200,000 
ducats. 

COMPOSTELLA, Npova ; a town of Mexico 
in Guadalaxaro, built by Nimei de li uxman . once the 
see of a bishop, removetJ to Ti uaiiahixam ) 30O miles 
W, N, W. Mexico; Ion. 10<> 11' W. ; lat. 21^ 
Sty N. Tiiereare silver mines in the neighl>ourhood. 

I^OMPOIJND BLOWPIPE; an instrument pro- 
ducing an intease heat from tlie combustion of oxygen 
and hyilrogen gases. Tlte ga'^es are contJiined each 
in a scptmitc gnnholder, und are cx|>clled by t!ie pres- 
snre of a coliiiun *if water, not being allowed to mix 
until they arrive nearly nt the apertare of a pipe tip- 
pe^l with platijia^ when they are inflamed. The heal 
prothiced is siifficient to melt all ttie eartJis, and tlie 
natunil m well as artificial coiufioundj whi«'h they 
form with encli other. The nietab, also, are brought 
by it into a state of ebullithm, and are even complete^ 
ly volntiliietl. — This ratHUfecation of tlie o.vyh^firogtft 
bhwpipe^ as it has sometimes lieeji called, u hich wa? 
invented by dix^tor Hare, of Philadelphia, is for pre- 
fenible to that of Ne^-man, or rather of Brooke, who 
appears to have bi*eu the first inventor, since it is not 
attendttl by any dtuiger, whereas the original instru- 
nient, io which the gases were preriotisly mingle«i, 
was liable to a violent and Imtardous explosion. The 
compound blowpipe has l>een found of o«t(5isiomd use 
in tlje arts, where an intense Jind ioitg^on tinned heat 
Is requireti 

CUMPHESSlBUdTY ; the quality of bodies of 
being reducible, by sufficient power^ to a narrower 
space, in consequence of their porosity, witliout dimin- 
ishing tlieir quantity of tnritter. All bodies are pro- 
bably compressible, though the liqiiitii, In jifirLlcular, 
ulVcTjiii &Lfflo^ iovtiiciMe it^tance to compresiou. 



Those Ixxlies which occupy Uicir fomjer s|iace, when 
the pressure is remove*!, are called dastk. 

COMPRESSION MACHlNi':S; itistrtiments for 
compressing or condensing elastic fluid;*. Such, for 
instance, is Bn air-pump 'with cocks, by which Uie 
air can be condensetl in tiglit vessels. For the com. 
pression of liquiiia (for instance, water), Abich lias 
constructed a met ail i*- cylinder of twenty indies five 
and ten-twelftli lines high^ ttiree and a lialf inches 
seven and a half lines in diameter, one incli^ two and a 
hal f lines tliick. This cylinder is filled with winter, ami 
an iKUi piston, coverec! witli Icatlter, aifcd, exactly fit- 
ting the bore, is pressed into it. For tlii«f pressure^ a 
stTew was first nsed; but, in onler to produce A bet- 
ter application of tlie power, a lever was afterwank 
employed to fierce down the piston. A mark on the 
piston sliows, by its distance from a little ledge 
across \lw cylinder, how far the pision has l>een fitrL-eJ 
down, and, when tlie force subsides, how tiir it iias 
been driven up. See Zinmierman on the Elasiivitjf 
of /r«/*'r, i.eipsic, 1770. The latest experiments on 
the compressibility of water, we owe to Oersted {An- 
naiei de Chimie rf de Ffyyti^tie) and Mr Perkiiis, so 
distinguished for his mechanical invention. 

Ct>MUS (from the Greek) j the name of a merry 
company of yoiuig people, who cajne singing iiiui 
tilt* houses of iii**ir friends anti mistresses, to entertain 
them with their music. Com us was also the name of 
tlie songs siujg- at festive etit*'rLairiments. This name 
is not given, ny early ancient writers, wliose works 
have been preserved, to a divinity presi ling over such 
niectiags, who is a creation of later times, which 
giive him tile nnme of the festive soni>i!i hi which were 
celebrateii tlie praises of the giver of social joys He 
is tirst mentioned by l*liil«wli"atus. 

CONCAVE. See Comrex. 

CONCAVE LENS ; an epithet for glasses grtnind 
hollow on tiie inside, so as to reflect on the hollow 
side. 

CONCENTRATION (in Chemistry) ; the act of 
increasing tlie strength of fluids^ by vohitdiiiog piuri 
of tlieir water. 

CONCENTRIC ; an epithet for figures having one 
common centre. 

CONCEPTION, iMMAC'Th.^TK. The Iwlief is en- 
tertainetl in the Roman Catholic diurcli, tlmt tlie 
virgin Mary was bcjni widioiit the stain of origi* 
nal sin. St Hemani, in the twelfth century, r»» 
jected tins doctrine, in om>osition to the canons of 
Lyon's, and it fdlenvnrds W^me a subject of vehe^ 
ment controversy U'tween the S<:^>tists anil ttie 
Thomists, The I>ominicans espoused the opinion of 
St Thomas, the Franciscans that of Scotus. Sixtut 
IV., himself a Franciscan, allowetl totemtion on tttis 
point. In tlie fiftli session of the coiuicil of Trent, it 
was resolved, tlmt tlie dtK:trine of the conception of 
all men in original sin was not hitended to include 
tlie Virgin* The contixivei-sy ivas revived in the 
university of Paris towunls tlie close of tlie sixteenth 
century. During the times of Paul V. ami (iregory 
W,, such was the ilisseiision in S^Miin, that both 
Philip and his successor sent s|>ec:ial emlvissie^ to 
Rome, in ttie vain hope Uiat tlits contest might be 
terininatetl by a bull. The dispute continue*! to run 
so high in S^uiin^ tlmt, in the military orders of 8t 
Jmiies, of the Swortl, of CiiliitrAva, and of Alcan- 
tara^ tile knights, on their admission, vowed to main- 
tain the doctrine. In l7t>B, Clement XI. ap^ 
pointed a festival to be celebrated tlutiughout the 
chnrt'h in honour of tlie iominculate conception. 
Since that time, it luis lieen n«c eivetl in the Romaii 
chiuTh as an opinion, but iint as an article of f^ith. 
This belief is held by the Greek clmrcli also, whkh 
celebrates the feast umler tiie title of tlie coneem- 
tfffn of Si Anne, Petms de Al%a et Astorga puV 
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Hilled more limn (brty volumes on this subject. He 
died in I6iy7. 

CONCEPTION, LA, or FENCO ; a city and sea- 
port of Chile, on Ibe coast of tlie Soutk Fiidfic oct-mi, 
cupital of a jtirisJlctioo, formerly liieaipital of Chile ; 
Ion. 73« 5' W, ; liit. 36^ 4^/ iO' S. ; pt^piiktion, 13,000, 
The bay of Conception is one of tlie roost commodious 
Imrlxnirs found hi any part uf tire worlti The city 
13 of grt-at extent, because die houses are built only 
one story lii^h, that they may be the belter able 
to resist the eartli quakes Uiat Imppen es^ery year. It 
is the residence of llie bisliop, mid of tlie major-gene- 
ral, who in lit the head of the military department. 
Conception was fotiiideti by Peter V'aldivta, in 1550, 
In 1823 tJie IndiBus devastated a jiart of it* — There 
is not in the iini%'erse a soil more tertile than that of 
this part of Chile. Grain yiekhi sixty for one ; 
the vineyards are equally productive, and tlie plains 
are covert^ti with iunumerable fiocks, whicl» multiply 
astonislijugly, ttiough abandonetl entirely io them- 
ielves. All tiie uiTuLbitaiiLj liave to do is to set up 
fences round their respective poss*«sioiLS, and to 
leave tlje oxeii, horses, mnieSt and sheep in tlie en- 
closures. The common price of a fat ox la eight dol- 
lars; tliatof a sheep tlu-ee- fourths of atlollar; but there 
lire few jmrclmsers, and tlie natives an* acca'^tomeii, 
every ywir, to kill a frreat niimb<.T of oiten^ of which 
tlie liidej nnd tallow are alone preserved, nnd sent 
to Lima. There h no particular disea-se incident to 
this country. There are at Conception several per- 
sons who luive completed a century. 

CONCKIIT; a mu?^tal performance, in which 
any nmnljer of practical musicians, either vocal or 
instnmiental, or botJi, unite in the exenriiie of theu- 
respective talents* The concerts of the ancient 
Greeks were exccutetl only in the unison or octave. 

CONCEllTO ; a kind of musical compoiiition, 
which is an imitation of the solo song witli accom- 
paniments — in !>hort, an imitation of the aria. In 
tlie concerto, one chief instrmiieiit is distmgnisliedj 
and leutls the rest* In tlie case of such concertos^ 
the oerfoniiaiice is called after this instrument, or it 
is caJ led, in general, concerto tU camera, I'he term iiou- 
hie concerto is ased If there are two chief instruments. 

Concerto grosm is an expression applied to tlie 
(^eat or grand chorus of the concert, or to those 
places of Uie concert in which the ripien&s and every 
auxiliary instrument are brought into action, for tlie 
sake of contra«)t and to uicrease the elfect. 

Concerto spirit uaie was a concert at Paris, perform- 
ed in the religious seasons, when tiie theatres were 
closed. The pieces performed, liowever, were not 
ttiways of a spiritual kuul. It was intrtxluced in 
1725, by Anne Danican, ad led Fhiliditr. 

CONCE'rn ; s|jarkling but strained sejitcnces,, 
far-fetched plays on words, &c., which have become 
famous, in partictdar since tJie use of tliem by the 
Italian poet Mmino. The taste for them Is adls^ise 
wliicJi lias iiiBnifestiHl itself in the development of 
dlmost all literatures. The SjMmiards and British 
suflered from it (^^iv a long time. Marino, who in- 
troduced tlieni into Italy, caught this jioetiail infec- 
tion hi Fmnee, where a poet ad led the wind the 
cmtrier of ^fA^us^ the sini i\w prince of taper*, Ger- 
many has hm\ its Lohen stein ; and, even now, there 
are, in every cotintry, writers afflicted with tins 
passion for a false bnlli;incy. 

CONCIHJLOGY (derived from niyx^^ a s*>p11- 
fish with two sliells, and liyn, wortl), more correct- 
ly, Conch vLioLoor (deriveti from stvyj^uXar^hW shorts 
of sliell-Mi, ami x*7«f), is that bnuicli of iiutural 
hiltory which tIescitlM's those miimnls which pro* luce 
tiM»lls, aiHl Uaches ilie art of arrunging the shells 
Ihembelves. 

lite b<*ginnings of this M:lence ore to be found in Uie 



writmgs of Aristotle, who established flomeaf IIkni 
divisions which are in tise among tnoders williani. Ito 
dividei) shells into mmctkjfra and diU^yra; tlaiil, 
unimtkex and bivalves. The momoiAjrra wen tnti* 
nuted, or not turbinated ; they were tem^trml or 
nqiintic ; both were marme or fiuviatiie, fixed 
free. To the facta recorded by Artstotiep i 
ancient autliors have added little ; to his distriboiam, 
iu>thing. The lir^l modern author who attemplKla 
systematic arrangement of shells, seenis to liave hem 
Daniel Major, who, in 1675, published ::?yoofilicai 
Tables, containing a few Genera, imturally&iiangvd, 
and established upon the species described by Patn- 
cius Coluinna* He divided shells into umiwmJwst 
and muieimfves, placinj^ the bivalves auiuni^ tlieltt> 
ter. In 1(581, Grew, in his Mti^ceum Regimm^ t'* * 
a division analogous to our bivalves, and 
most of tlie subdivisions tltat Imve sduce 
About 1687, the celebrated Lister ptiblislied bis j 
toritE sive Stfrntpsis Methodicm OouchyiiormH^ 
qitatttor. This work trontains a great number < 
accumte figures of shells, pays gfreat atteotioa to C 
hinge of bivalves, and considers them as equivalvi* I 
not. Tournefort, who dieii in 1706, secerns to T 
first suggested, in bivalves, the distinctkni of ek 
goping (ctausee vel hiantes). In 171 1„ Rumphi 
to tlie conchyliological catalo^e many snelis ( 
the Imiian seas» and indicated some good 
divisions. In 1730, Breyn pomted out a * 
in univalves, until then not noticed ; nameiiy, ^ 
some of them possess more than one compafftaiflOi I 
chamber. This character divides the uniTalfC* J 
monothatamia m\i\ pol^i/iulamia, Aft^r 1730, nat 
provements of much value were made in the i 
until 1757, in wliich year the publication of Ad 
son's \'oyage to Sene^l took place, 
suggested nuiny considemtions, tliat became 
principles of conchy liology by tlie adoption of ] 
mens. In studying the univalves (/ma{oj«#). Ad 
couMdert^d tlie spire, the apex, tlie Rpt^rture^thei 
culum, the uiicj^e, tlie periosteum j in the bin 
{tjwifttes}^ the valves, \vhetlier equal or 
whetlier shutting close or gaping ; the beaks (m 
meis), whether prominent or not, and accofdiilig I 
tlieir relative position witli respect to the niddle ( 
Uie valve; ttie hinge, acconling to the number of t^ 
te< Oi ami cavities ; the ligament, aocordin|f ! 
shape and situation ; the muscles, according to t 
figure^ sise, and nunilier. In Ibrtniiig bis eanch7iio 
logical arrajigement, Atlnnson adopteil an imp 
principle, which Guettanl hiad suggested om 
before, namely, tliat the consideration of the < 
is as necessary as that of the sliell, in on' 
a natural system of concbyliology. Ho i 
and Hgyred the ditferent species of slieli^fish tin 
found in Senegal, mid thereby formed a 5tor« 
which Uie most valuable materials have been dn« 
by later authors to enricJi the science. 

Contemporary witli Adanson was the celeb 
Liiui^eus, whose genius lias exercised such gnct I 
Hurnce over the armugeiiif-nts of the vegetable I 

animal kingdoms. Tlie ninth e<lition of the f ' 

turo! of IJniKPiis was published in 1740^ elevm ^ 
before the ap[>earance of Adanstin's Mt>rit, 
only an octavo volume of ^3i» |>ages, ht whk^ Ltli» 
lueus does not appear to have used the term wmKm* 
fn, tlie aniniab now thus designated bt'ing diartbui* 
ed by hiai, the nakeii species in tlit* otxler zoophft^t 
in the class vermes, and llie spetjies bearuu^alic" *^ 
the order iestaceu^ of the same class. ^Tli» 
etlition, which appeared in 1758, one year afti 
publitration of the \'oyage to SenegBl, was mw 
enlarged ; and in ibe twelftli ethtioii^ wliich may I 
supposed to have reccive^l the last tni iclie^ <if tta tth 
trions author, tlie part relatuig to the 
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dom bad s^v'l'l]rd to 1327 pog^. Tliis editifm wns 
fiublListii'd aljout ten years after Adausi^n's wurk, \}i» 
penisal of which Imd probably somewhat mtidifitMl 
ihe vkws of LinnneiLS* Liiiiia*iis divides his sixlii 
ciass of animals mto five orders, in tJie second of 
whicli are eijflil jftuerti of true mt^UuMca, viz. , awcidm, 
iimnx, aptyiiia, dftriSf tei/tySf $epm^ dm, Rlid scjfiiita* 
1 he tllird ortler Ls almost entirely devoted to ie*ia- 
ctra^* divided into^ I. multnmlvri, tile sheli Imv- 
iiig more than two piecTS ; 2, {/ivaipei, liaving two 
pieces I 3. unwaloetj having one piece. The lir!*t 
diriskm oocitaitis ihree gexiem, chiton, iepas^ and pho- 
tos. The second contain*! fourteen genera ; mya^ 
Moien, UitirKiy carditim^ mactra^ donate, venu^, gpondy- 
luMt cAama, area, ostreti^ anomiti^ mytifuJf and pinna* 
The third division, sepiiratetl into two sections^ ac- 
coidLng as tlie ^pire la regular or not^ contains nine* 
teen ^&wra—argonauia^ nafdilns^ cohus, cypreta^ bui- 
ift^ valuta^ bucciniftn, tirombu*, murejr, irocAuM^ turbo ^ 
heiiTf nerda^ kaliotis^ ptjt^iia, dentaiium, ^crpula^ ie- 
reth, mid Jtaiftiia. In giving ihe ctiaracters ot his gen- 
eiVt wit] I respect to tJie aiiimfll^^ Lin no: lis is always 
iSlisM widi citing tiie iwiue of a naJtetl moliuicum 
descriljeit in the preceding order, wliich he supposes 
to be analogous to the animal of the genus unth^r 
1 otisideratton ; tlierelbre it Is probable that the mM- 
ence exerted by AdaiiMJo's work over ttie latter edi- 
tions of tJie Sifsiema NainreB extended ouly to uiereas- 
ing the nuinljer of genera^ and causing tlieni to be 
more rigorously marketl out and described. Some 
of the approximations of the Linuasan system are uii- 
natural and inconvenient, and some genera, nearly 
relatctl, are too feir separuteil in the arrangement ; 
but its nomencbtture, and the clearness and precision 
of its teelmical terms, fpive it a predominance that it 
iiBS mainlined almost to the present day. A detail- 
fsd erphumtion of the conehyliological system of Lio- 
lueus may be fomid in a dissertation by 1. Murray, 
published in the eighth volume of the Academical 
A menities. 

The AV«*# tytlematMKhes CoHckjftiefi Kabinei—^ 
great work commeiioed by Martini in 17(59, con tin ti- 
ed by CheniniU, and finished by Schroter in ITSli— 
may be considered rather as a mugDigeeut collection 
of figures of shells, well drawn luid eolonreil, than as 
a system of CO ucliy liolt jgy . A s i ts figures are constant- 
\j referred to by tlie motiem authors* it will l)e foimd 
very meful to student2» in identifying species and ar- 
ranging tlieir cabineLs, The whole work consists of 
12 voUunes 4 to. In I77fi, Da Crjsta piiblislied Im 
Elements of Condiology, in which more attention 
was paid by him to tlie cliantcters of tlie ap«:'rture in 
nni valves, and to tJie hinge in bivalves, tlian liad been 
done by bU predecessors ; and the science hy indebt- 
ed to him for some valuable hints on the indelicacy 
of some of tlie terms employed by Lunia-iis to desig- 
nate parUculor ports of bivalve shells. In lltitij Pal- 
las had puljlLsheJ liis Misceiianea Z<mf&gica, the prin- 
ciples of which, perhaps, entitle him to Ije consideretl 
as tlie founder of tliai new school which tlie Frencii 
conch yliologists Imve suice so successfully supjjorted. 
He indicated the impropriety of separating the t*'*ia- 
cea from tlie naked molluMcu, in tlie arrangement of 
LinnteuB, and showed tJiat a natural meUiod coitld 
€fily iriae from the consideratioii, not of the shells, 
intt of the geDeric difierejices of the animals intiabit^ 
iof them. 

NotvithHtBiidhig the light stnjck out by Pallas, 
riniguiftre^ one oitlie modem anthors to whom the 
acience is most uidebted, in 1192, still followed so 
closely the Linnieau anungemeut as to admit the di- 

• A> Linnirai hu a«id to little atxHii the WLOtmml: if we 
lriii«l»le Utiacea by tbe t«nn tMcUtj p«rU»|M the error will 
b« BQ^rceiy sppr«ci«bl9. 



vision of tlje molluscous worms and testaceous worms 
into two orders. His order tettacm is nearly the 
Muue as that of LimueuSj except that the genera are 
somewhat more immeroiia and better defined. This 
onler contauis three divlaioaa^ aipoonling to tlie num- 
ber of tlie valves. He divides the genus tepus of Lin* 
lui^us into balanus and anati/a, druppLiig the tenn 
iepfis altogether, in which he has been ttdlowed by 
Lamarck* This is si> onusual, and, indeed^ so un- 
gnicious a prot^eeding, that we would recommend to 
American conchy liolofiists always to use the term 
lepai instead of nnaiifa, Heaid«*s die two genera 
alsove-mentionetl, lie phices among the multivalves^ 
e/titojiy teredo, /isftdana, pkolaa, anttmia^ and crania » 
Among the bivulves, his new genera are, ptactttta^ 
permt^ trig&nki^ umo, trtdacna^ cardUa, and terebratw- 
la. Among his n nival ves are tlie following new 
genera : JiMSureiiUi siliquaria , a*pfrgtlium, ovutet^ o/ii*a^ 
purpura, casiis^ tertffrUy fusits, crrit/iiunty buiimus^ 
piunorbis^ naticu, cnmerijWy amnmnitejf. m\d ortAocera* 

In 1791 appeareil tlie first volume of Testacea uiri* 
ujque Siedim^ e&rumffue Hisioria et Anatome—^ splei^- 
did work, by Poli, an Italian physician, who first at- 
lemptji'd to establisli tlie genera of m&Uusea from the 
consideration of tlie animal only, witliout reference 
to the sliell* This work may be consideretl as form- 
ing a remarkable epoch in the seience, because, since 
itf< appearam^e, the claJtsification of tJie mtdiusca and 
of tlie bivalves has become much mtire confi>rmBble 
to nature. The subjects figured in the superb plates 
of tliis work had lieen previously modelled in wax 
by the scholars of the autlior. In 1798, IJ. Cuvier 
proposed a new classification of molluscous animals. 
{Tableau SiemenJtaire de VHintoire jiaturclk de$ j4ni- 
mauA\) In thls^ he acknowletlffed himself indebted to 
the critical observations of Pallas, and carried nearer 
to perfection tlie inventions of Poli, In tliis arrange 
laent, also, may be found tJie improvements succes- 
sively introduced by OruguiAre into die distinction of 
genera, which Lamarck was tlien increasing every 
year, in his c&urte at tlie J^rr/m dn roi. 

Lamarck did not begin to publish the results of 
his hi boors, imtil 179 S, when a memoir on the divi- 
sion of tlie genus iepia into tliree genera xcpia^ loligo, 
and octopus, appeared in the Journ, d'^Hint. Xai., U 
1, tjirly in 171)9^ Lamarck publislied his Prodromuw 
of a new classification of shells, laying down, more 
precisely, the generic characters, and establisliln^ 
many new genera, and still continuing the old divi* 
sion into Hnivaivety bivalves^ and mulUvafvfs. Up to 
tills time, I^marck does not seem Ui luive profited 
much by tlie bibours of his predecessors towards the 
establisliment of a natumi concliyliological method, 
but acknowk^es that he has adopted tlie pHnciplei 
and views of Bnigui^re. Late in I7il9j Curler pub 
lisheii a table of the divisions of the class of OT«JViMN»y 
at tlie end of the first volume of his Lessons of Com- 
parative Anatomy. We see, in Uiis, that Cuvier had 
derived light from the Frodromut of Lamarck. In- 
deed, tliese two mftt natui^llsts, by tlieir successive 
works, seem toliafe aflbrded light alternately to 
each otiier for a number of years. In 1801, Lamarck 
publislied his Jnimaux *aHM FeriHrttt in which, 
not confining himself entirely to the shells, he has, 
like Cuvier, paid attention also to the animals. From 
tliis period until l8Jf5f, when he finished publisliing tlie 
second edition nf Ammauje sans fertebrrJi, imder the 
title of Hixtmrt naiureile dew Animauj^ sans f'erifbres, 
many authors,* both continental and British^ had pub- 




I 



« De Feruwmc, DrftparDBuil,, Denya, dc Montford^deEo. 
ij»y, Bo»c^ Perron, Leawmei, tie fttniHTilUv, D<jin«r>l, Cha- 
miMo, Kubl, Vtin MoM.Voa F»clite1« Meserk^Oirn, Hal!Ln««. 
que, Uetmiircit. Sav^iny, LeM:b,01fisrt,&ow«rbyj Scliwvk- 
gar, SwAJjiMD, Raiivuftit Say. 
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many iiiU'xt*iilfiiir facls hod biun coli<?cLed, shi^ldiiijr 
uiiurh lidiliiioimrti^^lit on die si-ieiiee. Purt of Uie 5ili 
aiwi tlie if»iui!c t>i' iiw t>th mid Tlii vuiumtajof tli<» //m- 
/(Mirtf naturetie de* Animau^ Ma/iH / Vr^W^rc*, ure devat- 
etl toihecuDchyliupUumub uiuuibI:}, tiiu proper sutjjects 
oreuiidmlogy. lu ilila excellent wark^Ltiiuank lias 
iutproved upon the views of Ids fjieEki! Brujouiere m Uie 
foJlovving particulars: — not eonliiitng hiiiisi'lf to tlie 
consiilemtiaij of tJje sJiell ; view iiisj tlie slieil as ftir- 
tuin^ part of au uiiiuial ; iiitroJucui^ liito conelio- 
lojjy a g;i-i*at iimnber of new generic groups ; using a 
very rigorous iniil eTLUCt Lenjiiiiology ; and treiiting 
{L» Ui« fijundation of tlie piiiieipal division amungf bi- 
vulves, Uie inimlier of the nuisciilar impre^itiona. 
He lias also akmdoned the divisions, inullivalvejij 
yvaives, aiii] univalves, ivhtcli had l>ee-n followed by 
tnosl iti ttie precc'diii^ coocliologisU, and ha§ iit- 
creased tlie mmiljer ot (jeiitm Ui tiSi, to which we 
Imve ad4ed 20^ Eoarkeil by an •^ und given brief ge- 
iMJfic characters of tde whi»le. The specific de^Tm- 
tions of Lamarck, altlioiigh short, are a^lmirahle fur 
Iheir precLjiou, mid the skill displayed in Uiem indij^ 
Unguisliin^ cleurly ifilnute spccilic diflere^ir^eii. The 
biwiy of them will lie foinul; by young nutuniliists, 
▼ery beuefieial itiuJ Instructive. 

In 1812, IL M. Dticrotay de Blamville read, be- 
fore tlie philomatheau souiety, a memoir, puintiii£: 
out a neeeisary reliilion subsi*tiiip betwe+^n tlite shell 
fUkd the respiratory organs, muI drawing theirelioiii a 
iimr princi])le of arriiiigemetit, dt^i ending ou Liie ex- 
istence or noii-eiistence of a syiuinetry or regularity 
of tbrm in those orgtuis, and die protecting body, the 
ahi^ll. 

In 18^5, De BlamviUe puhlifihed hii^ Mliimtai de 
MtiiiW9io^ H tU Cfmchtfii&if/gk — a vei7 vaJuublo 
work, to whicJ* we are imlebted for most of tlie hi*- 
toriad fucts recorded iu iliiis article. The first chap- 
ter of tile second section of thit^ work, conslstiiig of 
eighty i^wiges, treats of shells^ i*r tlie principies af am* 
chulugtf^ rind recomniendi* itself strongly to !>tudents 
by tlie fulness, accuracy, and clearness of its defiiii- 
Lion.s, and the conaisti'ncy of its geneml views. 

In modem times, tlie study of llie mollnsca and their 
COTerings has become very important from geological 
«i»nderatioQ&. As purticutar g^^neraarel^uown to 
laking to p4utifCular straui of the earth's crust, and 
as Ihe positions assiime>d by the living animals at'e 
known^ tlie ascertained position of the fossils deter- 
annes, witti suihcient certainty^ wlieth^r the stratum 
has undergone removiii, disruption, or subversion since 
tire death of the animals. The most interesting con- 
fcideratitins are preM*utevl to tJie imitiiring muj*l by 
Sume of ttie genera of iiiicrosttopic shells ; oinl the 
magnitude of the restdts |irtKhic«l by tlieir infinite 
raidliplicity causes their imporUmce in the economy of 
nature to be felt with astonistiment unil admiratitvn. 
lake, for itieUuioey tlie mitkdius^ thus commtnted on 
by Lamarck: *^T\m miUaliies is a sliell of most sin- 
gular h*nii, and peHmps one of tlie most inieresting 
lo stiuty, on account of its mtiltiplicity, in nature, and 
the hilluenci^ which it Im^ ui.4>n llm c^uulltion and 
sutf of tlie miwacwut the surface of the earth, or which 
compose its fOEtenud crust. It is one of those numer< 
otLs examples which prove, tliat, hi prodticing living 
bu(he«$, wliat nature seeias lo lose in *jiae» she tuUy 
reg&in^ in the nuinbiT of mdividuals, whi<-h slie mul- 
tiplier lo infinity, and with n readiness ubnost mira- 
culous. The bodii's of tiiese minute animals exert 
WUOm ll^neiice on the condition of tlie masses com- 
pacing the eartli's sortuce, tlian tliose of the lar- 
gest animals, such ajselepli;mts,hippopotJmii, whales, 
&i\, which, although constituting much larger in- 
divtdital nmsKpa, are infinitely Tei*i multiplied in 
matui'e. In Uns 4«ftivirous of t'aris, sonip 5^>ecic^ 



of miliolltes are so nuinerous, Uint lJi«*y lunii afnn^ 

tlie princitml part of the stony mt: 
r<{iiges.** 1 iie uiitundisls of Auierii. 
tribnted much viilimbie matter to the - . ,.. ^ . 
tion, and «ome new genera axul iniuiy new 
liavebeen added by tlicir labours. Among tliel_ 
iihc. i>eiitlemen in America who tiave written on [ 
subject, are Thomas iHij, of Pidladelphia. the 
D. IL Barnes, uf New Vork^dtKrlor HiUlreth^ 
Jacob Green, and iKiac Ltu, of Philadelpljia, 
Britain, Dm Leach, Turton, and Fleming, f 
tiowerhy and Swainson, General Bingham aiii, 
tiiiu Brown, have added many new i>eijer» aiiL 
cies of existing shells ; and Sowerby^ vk ork on J 
sbeihr wdi be a lasting memorial of iiis bkiil i 
search. 

S^naptkai Table of the Generic cftaraci^rM ef 

Cimchologicat Sifftem ; arranged according Ut th0 
certdifi^ scale ; with same tuIdilwruU ^Atera, 

CLA^S L— MOLLUSCA Ujuvalw. 

on D KR r.— H HI' Rii i'f> D%. 

fhyttirue ui4d f'terotrucHfa, 



'•ifu l*r, 
UeU. 



OtrHann, CytHbium, pi 17, 6u* I. iuuic^J^ rnmnrrMtd. a 
Ittcoinr, <>(»Mvvlut«d ; »unni arckeeted ; Ap«Ttiir« «MQa§. 

<)HDI£K ir— CirHAuiFoo*. 
DiTiiiiuiv r.— CirfMAmeouA Ssffkatc. 

KA«riV I — AtfHtfliiACKA. 

Mnxtlf bo^.Hhjipcd i head ^fulruaiutt frt^m thf \mm^ mish « 
artirijlrtti!! iirms, having Aurktra 4irttuad tite niouUt* - twortM 
ixiouth with horny rnjuidiblrs, * 

Argfimmta ArgatpLn,tg.% UaU«ciiJL«Lr^ liivulaitt ' 

DivLj^iuH IB.— CrPHiu)PODt Polttiiai^**. 

Pa«ijly I, — A»iianACK%. 

BaeufiteMf Turrilittai, Jmrnonocsrat, OrbuUiee, tatd. dwm 

FaMILV n.~NAUTILACmA. 

KautiluM pttmpUmt, pi. n, fig. 3, MultUocnlw. \ 
cou(«ah!>d ; «eptii perrorHtlriK t>t«' disk. 
Nummutittm^ Vortieitiin, tttlyntomttkif. SidmrotHem^ asA J 

Famii,v nL'i-Ilki>iuLiice4. 
Pliiccntula, Leftiiculinat and Hotaiift^ fovoit. 

FaMII,Y IV. — SPII1MI7LACB&, 

Meivtia^ Until. 

Mfludtt. mnernlrica^ pi. 1", %. IH, CpM» U ,,^ 

rouiidiuA' the utk, Hpertur«« at bBs« uf Ifu^t vututtWr* 

FaMUhV V."CB*»T*rKJt. 

Orhiffuiim^ OriHeUaireai and IigHuH$ta^ pt^m^ptl^ ft^B» 
F41IILY Vt^^LrrvoLACKA. 

Lituoln and ^pif^ma^ fonii, 

Spiruta Fenmii, pi. 17, f^, 4, Mwltllociilar, rrttodHnl f 
v'4'ilriiif on the ap«>Y ; partition* equi.^di«tiuit, wtUb m CMBoim 
CtiUnir «]fptiMi \ uperture rtiuitd. 

FAMILV Vlt— OMTMOCCAATA. 

CaniiiUi and HippurttMt. fn^iAU ■ 

t Nofiontriti ratUcuIt/, pL ll, f. ]]&, ttratg-htt or tligfltfv Hjtij 

Qrthoeera raphtmnjK, pt 17, L 5, nnklglit, or vUglUJl* |a«iij 
grDOTcd Joo^tiwUiuUi ; celli divided 6y tefitft* p^iiticaM Wi iA 



ORDER til— TRAcnELirODA. 

Sumu.M I,— ZiK>rH*aona TuAtanxiFoOA* 

Btidv of AniiiJid Hplrully rxmynlutd t»oKt^r|**r|f tvpw^^ ' 

fmm me (mft ', ^hell mpliral i-nvelc*ptttg toe MulfiiAl, * 'Immat^^ * 

U divided Lnto tbrttt arrtiuiis. 



eociTolvtcv aicfk^ 



Family L—Ihyolitt*. 

Conut MuUnnUf pi. n, (. 6- iurhiitAte. 
turt* totiftltudliinl, «'fl^^ 

Oiira uirieufuM, p]. i7, f. 7. Subcy Umliripal, m\rm i 
€hiuiaplli*d Ktiturt^i i fuliim«'Ua MbUqurly pLait«4. 

AncHlanu gUindi/'ortnir^ ^, |7, f. (4 St<t»cylin^i 4»i | 
ihnrt ; apprtur« livdly viuarfuutr at tbe b«a« ; *n*iM^^^£ ^^^n 
B varijc ml it* btae^ ' 

frli«rp, aprrturp linrruw, i -h, c*»lufn©ll» amJC 

Cvpraa^HJF, oblonfTt ' ute ; lipvrtarv (kntmM 

on i*ii4'U htili' I t'pirtf ut'arK . •■•if 



Om^/a verrucoM. jiL 17, i n iui(j(.l^ mwcllH *« 
tii« teJt uftft tucrlalt'M i aperture kiugliii4U||y^ eitti 
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Fa V 1 1 1 1 U->Cat,mi ULLA R I i , 
ymltuirni rifftntirn-'t^ pi IT, L J^. C y Hiniriral, aperture u 
kMljl Hi tlic s*tieil, nihiuif ll» with fuMi^ 

rittht tiivKiiJ Willi a bttigiiuiljiitd vtkfix; f^jluiiieUKfiiiitled. 

t'oinUi icapfifs, pL H, f. Jl QvilI, bniw" i^tuftrgiiiijiba j i^tvx 
mamiujiurm } im catiAl i columellnplii'wtHd, 

MtttM t*rneatn^ pi. _7, f. 15. luiri?t*di ^pex poiBted; ih» 
C»iiflJ i njliiinrllit |)lii-ui*>d. 

CaiumtteUa rwifiru, pL 17, f, 16. OfntP, ppir© »tw>r(: ; hftie 
piiiari^iiNtej detitUut« ui n cauAl, guler iip wllli • cuutrnl pru. 



Family III. — FtmptrsirBu. 

T^r^rn mtlata^ pK IT, (. it. Eliniffated, turr«t^, neamiji. 
ated ; iipertiir« very ^horl ; haAe of cuhiiTittlUrontortwi, 

Kfjiirn^i tpintia, pL VT, f, \E, l^nj^thfCiL^d, mfxTtiire loiiffU 
|u4iiimI| bHM L>irtM.nciikAtfl ; ctilumeiiji with an umbilictu abuvp, 
luixii II cHoat iM'Eii^ath. 

j^TtM^r^MUHt Ivie^rtium^ pt. 17» f. ISl Orat^, apcrtur* loiigi- 

iJtfftutn te4Ji*'LilutHy pi IT. t ita. Ventxicaw^ traii»!veneljr 
ribbed ; outer Uj} crt^nated } apmlurf) NmgltudtUJtil, bmiM» 
«mart(:iimtiN' 

i/^rpj Ko/ii/ijr, pi. IT, r. 21. OirftU>, ttirgid, with cQinprMBed 
Iviijfitudiijiid nba : npiri; Hbitrt, apertora loiwitiidliuli tmar- 
giiitku^d i vftUinwUm ^iinHith, depr«M«d. 

CifHcfuiiifpa* t^ttruriunmt p\. n,L 2!L OrAte, ▼(■ntilcoNie, «ulv 
tpirol i ADVK iricliiued tnwHjrds th« uulcr Up^; Aperture ex p^u- 
%l¥0 with » noli'h at bii*i! of uuttr lip, 

iUunocerot gtahmtum^ pL 17, t. liCl. OvatA^ BpiertiLre liio^- 
tudiiiftl J out(^^ lip with a retiiiciii UmXh AC Itn twMi, 

Purpura ti*rif*ftti*t. pL IT^ f. ^'l. Ap«rtur« dillted, bftU 
ifmATfiumie, with u lubli^LQiM ^ coluiiiellA,d*;f»reawd, ftcoletiHa- 
D<Hith. 

Rtrcimilft arachnoidnt P'' 1'* l^^ ^« TubcrcQlAr ; Aperture 
loiigitudin*! i canal thMTl, recuirvate, vvitb an Dbliquo ai>t4:li j 
columella with unequal tei^lh. 

t'oifu ar^oto, pL 17, I. 26, BuljirlDgf ^ ap«>rtiiro lonpttidijiAU 
c«iin,prt>i^tM] wilh a fchort, abruptly rt'fli'etiMl cjujaI i columella 
tnuMr^rsely plk^att'id, outer lip ir#q^ueutly deiiitAteil 

CattidttHa tvhmophoru^ pL 17* f. 27. Ublou^j aperture 
Liufntu^ln*!, «xiiii|ir(Mi»«^ H-ttli an aic«nding canAl j outer lip 
fofdifd bark, imter Up t't>Terinir thi* cnltiiaellA. 
FjlltlLY IV-^-Alata, 

Strpmbiu rucfinciut^ pi. 17^ f. 5««. V^utrioww, wUh a ihifNit 
in»d raikal^ enter lip much dHatf^], creun,t«d abave, a*luu4 
bftteAih, aeparatcKl Iram the catial. 

PUrixera miUepedOf pi. 17, f . 3i9. OvmIU'; una! \ong^ usu- 
•19 y twUtrd ; .out«r lip di|pr)tated» wiCh a Hiiiua n«ar the ba^e -, 
Apire ihorl, Tilting on the^ip. 

Mifttglietria caiumbina^ pL n^ L 30. Fusiform, nllli a beak- 
', and a aiuua near it» outer lip, dilaU'd, eome- 



FAMItTf V CAJfALlPKRJh. 

Ttitftn teorhtcidaiiir^ pi. 17^ t 31. Oblooif ; a rnnal at tbe 
Imu*j vArk-«^ altirrtvAttt ur Aulilaryj apfrture ithiivug. 

Mur^x ficatilJufptifftu, pi. 17, t. ^. Ubloiig, Witb a caiuil ; 
VAfirf* Bpiiaiixa and Totigb ; Hp«rtiir« <«ub.«VHt«f^, 

Hmtrttft graH-alata, pL IT* f. 33. Ubl<»aj(, wItJi acAtial j va- 
riivft dii^itchou'^-, aperture irTAi4i>. 

atrttthwUtria vnvdndoia^ pL IT, f. 3*. 0»aJ, npirp kjnr ; aper. 
ton* firtrtus aud uval j. canal abort, straight ^ lelt marj^ railuus, 
il^mdjiif. 

Furmia rtttcnksUt, pi. 17, f. 3d. .SotncwhAt iiear-iiliAped j 
«atNiiiraiato4 ; fVDtrkKMC ; tio ^.^xUfnial ridK**!!, ipin^ ahurt. 

FuMtu imrngteimdata, pi. IT, L 'Ji&. ifusiiartu, tiaviu); a canal i 
it«ntT\fmit ; nplri* l«nftthcci<Ml. 

Fnadotaria futrpn^pl, 17, f. 37. Sub-fusilTonn, caoaUculAtcd j 
rulumella., with two or thre« ubllquf folds. 

€^j»c»ttarm ntp^erfUa^ pL 17, f* aS^ Turret«i, sub-cAnalicu- 
liLt<>d ^ columella plirat^rd traii4verM.'>ly, iip furrowed lutrr- 
baIIt. 

Tiif^tfintUn #ro%rm«a, pt. 17, f. aft STib^fiuifurra, ranal'cqL 
ii^ 1 eoluuwUi, urltb froco a to 5 compressed traiMverw pialtA, 

Fkw9imm Bahjftenia^ pi. IT, f. 4^. Fusiform, wllh a 
lunftfb (traif ht rAual ^ outer lip with a ft«aiue nnr its June. 
Utm with til*" body. 

Cuvtt/tium afuco^ pi. 17. f. iH. Turruted j luidf Kmall, a aliort 
«J1«1, and loug bpiri< ; upper lip With u furrow ut Ita U*i^ 

Skctjom 11^— Phttuphaga. 

Family I.*.Tuiiiiwacka. 

T^rH^Ua ttupUcatn^ ph 17, f. 48^ Tnffvtod, aperture rouDd, 
mctrKln dptwrhed ahovf : Hp wilJl AltlllUl. 

PhtuitmeUti tniriti, pL 17, f. 43;. Conical, aperture entire, 
orwl, with margin di^ united ; lip acute, not refl»ct«^^ 

PtitnnjtiM ttTtihtfaf^i^ pl- 17, LH, CuuicaiJy-o»at« i aprrture 
oTAte i miumeilii depreMed and truncated^ fteparatcd fromllie 
Up by aainoji ; lip ioterinrly tulrated. 

7\ur4o md ro^rfiu, pi. IT, f. 45. Sub-tunriculAted • aperture 
roundt dUunittMl a bore j columella arched and depressed. 

M€.nodontii canati/era, pi, 17, f. i&. Conoid ; aperture round, 
di«iinitpd ahov^i- ; mlurnellA arrtieiS, baa* truncated. 

Trochwi fMipitUmu, pL 17, f. IT. Coolml. ipire ustully ptn. 
durH ; Aperture iran.itvenely di^preflied, margin dtsutiitedj pil- 
lar Arrbi-d, base Komewbiit ubiique. 

liotfrUt r«friiri»4*. pi. IT, f. 18, Orblcal^r, deotitnte of epU 
Jf rmi^ i ipire Anbronoid, very ^h«n ^ aperture ruundiih, 

Solaritm raritguinm, pLlT, f, m Orbiiiilar, «pue ttiurh 
fiepfMted; Iftriely iimbiliraied ; internal margiufi of wbutii 
ibJtdlBd ', iipertura wide, iiiadmugular. 



pAiatLt n.^i$CALAltIlJKI. 
Jiffjthinvtn Incitiiotit. pi. I7» f . 50. Snlnrmiie, larfrely unibill- 
nkU*<i I ib(ihd|, wkiorU ati|$ulAJ', rtjugh ; upt-jtoru ruiuid, apiii* dt*. 
pre^Afd, 

Scahtrht rorontttti, pL IT, f. 51. SuKturretedf with elevated 
t[iterni|vted ritjs ; HptTtuce uearly round. 

f'iprm*-ltu luuitiricaiitf pL 17, f. &2. Tubular, Irregularly «pU 
rul i adhrriDfr lo <i\heT aubftaocist by Its vpnx j aperture ruUDd, 
tnarfin united. 

Family Jli— Plicacea. 
PyromidfUa macutoni pL 17, t liS, Ttirreted ; uo epitder- 
mU : aperture »eini-tivnl, exterior margin acuL* j columella 
itraifht, with 3 trwna verse pUvt*. 

TomatrUa Jhihtmett^ pi. 17, f. M. Cylindrlcalty^oval ; %io 
epidenmiA i aperture obluug, marfw acute, witli lutdu ou tiio 
culumellA. 

F*itiii,T IV.— Macrostoma. 
Haiiolii tuSenrulittti^ pi. 17, f, 65. Aurifiirm, depre»»ed ; 
•pire small, Ahort, iiearly lateral: aperture expAusive, lar|f e ; 
dl»k jH>rforAted w-iLb a ro\v ol tiolea. 

Stctmitti<i pAymoUff pi. 17, f, 66. Ann form, ppirt- rrmmlnent j 
aperture expauded, Inaperfurate i htck witli a trantvcrae tuber< 
culiar rib. 

SComiitt^la auricula^ pL, Hi f< S7, Auriform^ iiaperfitrat«% 
aperture wide* 

SigaretttM AaliotoidffUJ, p], 17, f, S8. iSomewhrnt aurilurro, 
utmrly urbicular^ aperture tuuch expanded ^ iiTH(Kti» du- 
uni tt^d. 

Family V.— liNniiJ^i*. 
laHthina ejtigwtt pL 17^ f. M). louold, gibWu^j dperture 
triangular J columella itrftifrht. 

Fahily VJ.— NsaiTACiA* 
yatica stercuM-muacarumt pi. it, (. fiu. Stihglobular, timbl. 
netted, inodJLtiod by acttlio&ity ; uperttirit urmiluuar ;, outer lip 
acute. 

SWita petoranittt pL 17, f. 01. Semig lobular, deprewed hr, 
neatli ; no umbihcuti ^ aperture ^emicinuliu' ;, pillar tip ofti'u 
denluled ; outer lip with Internal denintions. 

* ^'efitttidel HflfralU, pi IT, f. 112. JSubrotund ; ppire de- 
pTriy^t4, aperture nearly niuod ( lip rontiDUOua, lunriAg a 
■lig'lit groove at itA juoctitin with the bfidy, 

Nffttiiui jntnchiluta^ pi. IT, f. 6a. Semig^lohiilar, depn»>ed 
beoeatb ; aperture a^mieircular ; outer lip Matteutd. • 

Samcrlla tentlaria, pi. IT, f . 63. Ellipticali, eouvex abo>e, 
eoacare t»eaeath ; spire oblique. 

Family VIL— FuRiiiTosiiriA. 
AmpttUaria ruffom^ pi. 17, f. tf-t. CJIobulurt ha^e umhtlieai. 
«d : aperture obloo^* lovgla united ^ outer lip not reflected, 
tharp. 

Pdhtdina rtripttra^ pi. IT, f. 65. Conoid, convex j apertiira 
roundith, angular abt>ve ; juargius c«mtinuous aeute, uev«r 
referred. 

Vnltata dfprtttn, pi. IT, f. (», I>i»coid, foliitions cytludri. 

caI ; aperture i^omewbat round, marKiiiA acute and t^ntinuoua. 

Firf^ta UadagiUKarensiM. nl. 17, C ffJ. Turreted ; aperturv 

oblong : outer Itp acute, wHa * liBUi Al top and ba^ ; bn«e of 

columella bent to tba Tm%. 

MrtanopMit <a$itjta, pL 17, t, 6B. Turretedj aperture oblong, 
ovaH ; columella tnilloua above, base truncated , aepanited from 
tb** inner margin by a alnuuk 

Jfe/oKfo gTOfif/era, P^ H. f. «B- Tunetftdi aperture ovale, 

widening at the bate i plUar amooth, anAadI tnlerttally. 

Family IX. LymnjUCUi* 

Ltfrnntra auriciifaHa^ pL 17, f, 7il. Obiunf« wtrwUmea with 

tbe (ipire btng and Hcut«» ; aperture oblmig i outt^r lip Ariiie; 

inner lip reHeciedfin tbe columella, furming an nbtiqne plaju 

Phftta ht/ptwrutHy pL 17, f. 71. Oblong, apire acnte, and >l- 
niAtral i aperture obloog, contrarted above; culuujellatwbted j 
outer lip acute. 

Fianarbh cornel**, pi. 17, f. 72. EHacoid. Bplre ctrntplfltely 
drprpued ; volutjuni apparent on both lioes \ apetttira otZ. 
liquely lunute, margin not reflected. 

Family X,— Colimacka. 
Ofciattowta biHritiiuM^ pi. 17, I. 73. V»riou«ly firnned ; to- 
tationa procninent i aperture orbicular, inargina roiitiniiou*, 

Auricuta JHi*^ pi. 17, t Ti. tlbloug.ovatei aperture hingl- 
tiij41nal, ttrAiteDed above} columella platted; lip aometioiea 
reflected outwardly. 

StKxiH«tt amphilia^ pi. 17, f. T5. Oblong-ovate j apertura 
elourntifa, aud large t ipire Abort. 

Achutina perdUt pi. 17, f. 76. fJblong ; upertnre elongated , 
outer lip acute, but twver reflected j columelta truncated at 
tbcbaM. 

Bmlimm*radia{ui, pi. iT, t 77. Turreted, or oblonf .oratr } 
•pcrturt k>iigitudicial,.inarg3oa diauuited abore $ oiliutneUa 
ami»ntb- 

CUmsilia renfric0#a, pi. 17, f. 78. Fualform j «>« alSglitly 
iihtu!«e I apertura Irregular j Lip« generally t<»otb«d, cootinuuna 
and free. 

Pupa unid^mkiia, pi, IT, f. Td. Cyliodrlml : apertiuv Irre* 
criilar m form } fsargtiMi nearly equal, dl^alffd aJbotc by a eo. 
Fiimellar pbte. 

lle/fCtrHi mttjfyr^ pi. IT, f 90. Stibglobular ; aperture tf (in*, 
what ovnt; eolomella trans v eras ^ raarguia acute, with ttu 
aiigfe on the riehl one. 

AH&Mhtma gfolton*, pi, IT, f. fJ. Orblaiiari apln ohtaa^tf 
convex j aperture su^ rotund aud turu*d upwarda, luitruaily 
dtjntated : outer lip rrOecttKi. 

CorwsaZfai Madagm&vrentu.pL IT, r. 82^ Otbieular^ convex 
above, elrrumfai'eDea of tlie body angularly edged j apertur* 
brottdttr tbia laogi and couUguou* to the ajti^ angular oa tba 
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miu^vln o«&r th« colamelli } somftifnei wHh dJC>Titiitioafl be. 



M&iij Tumofafh, pL n, f. 83. Orblriilvj rpirp aomrwIiBt 
elmlfd j sperture bnuader tliAo Umg ^ mitTgia uot c<>DtJDUuua. 

&odj Alwrnyt DtTKiMlit, DPVt'r «'nvi'loti(«d in a ah^U whiirh mn 
rntirc'rr iMintaln it; fnut iitiinted under tlie abdumeD, united 
tu itw body nrarty its whole leufih. 

Fitting tiongata, pL 17, t B4. Dfpr«P!»ed^ »pire »ery iliort ; 
body viry HMrffp, Hptrturr expandluif ; ouler hp >lfi>i>t]t fitwnrda. 

Teitaretta Hafiofitidtta^ pL 17^ f. 8b. Nearly Rurifrinn, Hiim- 
fnlt ttl^^hctv apiriiJ^ ap«riiirt! largr, much ex]]aj3d«d ] uuter lip 
sitffbtly iiiflfcMted, 

/,rMi*7jr tm/im, pi. 17. f, 88. Shell istomal ', lUffatlf iplral ; 
aperturi' mnth fxpmi^vd, 

tunnacttta Olititfrt\ pL IT* I. ffl. S1i*i|l aHuat»d intpHorh- 
iind p«K-t4>riiir]y i aumewliBt apiral ^ ap«rlur(» much dilated^ 
marw^n vubarute. 

Ori'Chtdium, £N»flt.itt]f» of a nhA\. 

SECTION IL— HVUBOURAKCHI*. 

Family II,— LjirLTrsuciA- 
IMbW/^t eannni, pi. IT, f. vs. ubl«ng» slightly arched, «ai. 
limii and ipiral mi t-irb *id<i. 

Laplv*ia rttdiatn, pL 17, f, 8S>. N**arly round : i»ut<*r lip 
korai^wltijit r^'Aect^^d, outat Lip acute. 

Fa MILT in.— BruLiCE*. 
BttJfa amu^riafa, pL n, f. !M). So«D«wbat e*hndrlral ; Hprr- 
tuFi* itM wImi1i> li{*iigth ; de«Titut» of »plr# and pitlajr. 

Buihta caii'»a. pL 17, t tH. Ooe iild«t lom^MFliat inv«liit4^„ 
d«»titnt0 of roluinpUa i>r apirr \ aprtiir* pxpanslvt*. 

•fltftaiMi #M>''<i. pL 17, f. 110. (IbtanM^.fivNti^ ; f Milter lip near- 
ly tti« kufflJi u I tbe bcNdy^ ^pire vtfrjr thort ^ volutbitisi pruaiU 

*Ak«rn iifxiiiM^ pi, 17, TIC©, ElaAtic ; apex (»btus<>, cannlU 
c»ili«fi>d J V<»3tiii<m* evpti writh the budy : op^rture wbolp lenalli 
ftfibt^lJ, n>utrat'tbd at top, dilated at ba«c | columeJla vLwibte 
t(t till)' rr>d. 

Aeera. I>eftttat« of a nh^ll. 

FfcMiLT iV.— C*|.TFTTIJICR*. 

Antyluf Jfuritilith, pL 17, f !hj. Obliqutfly mTi|r«l; npex 
arulf, r^-'n.fi-trd borkv^'ardH, inmr^n ^iniple continuifiii. 

Crefiitfttfa fitmicata^ pi. 17, f. U3. OI>lun|if, barW eonr^x^ 
ntrii-Ave bt^ppMib, #piri' d«>prp*iiedl and tnrliDed /ap<prnjr«* partly 
cbi>^i«d with a hfifixuiiital plate. 

C<il*fpir<ni sinen**, pi. 17, f. 9i. €oniinl, ftp<*x ff^rtiiml, 
ti^rmeirhat at-ute ; bai« orbirular, provided inttfrnalliy with a 
tutMPJnil pluti'. 

Filmfifit Vngnriea, pL |7, f. P-i. Obliquely tsmlcal ; upex 
»iib!iphini ji aperturn wumpwhat roubdedj; nntvriur jziargin 
• iMirti-tt. 

fiturella Grtt^t^ pi. 17» f. P6. Stiheonir, Alight 1^ (^ticave 
on Ih** »tirt*» i ap«<^c pi'rri>rnti<d ; aperture (fv»iit<», enbre. 

'Siffho ttriiihi^ |iL 17. f, I l:l. Subcoinr, rfVirx turii«>d l<> oni? 
bidp, ifliKhtiy (tpiiral, u niual) Httiuf't* ni-'ar tbe apox ;. inAid'e wtth 
a rluioabic I u m n i>Us Itafi^d »y pbouw 

SmimrginuUt fitiunt, pi, 17, f . iH?. CoolcaL verti-x incliiii'd j 
liit«rttiil cavity simplie ; pufiteritn- margin wliA a ui>t<*b. 



AuMintfif, pi. 17, f. &8, ObUiiig, filightly eun. 
vm abort* ; apt'X Ijiclinpd backwurcJi. 

Fa*IH.Y v.— Sl.MlFH¥t.LlDtACH. 

Vmhrtita Indtcu^ pi n, f fid. Orbicular, ■ lightly convrx ; 
VtfritK i»rar)y renlrKi. 

Pimtr^krvnchtu jtlumula^ pi 17, f. 100. ObUaurly oval, thin 
ajid flat. 

PAaiiLT VI.— pHrLLim*c«4.^ 
ItmwIgtUa, pi. n, f. K^l. Submalr, Bimple, ooocaT* ; 
iMvffrM-ly im^lifktHl. 

CjMla« livrrf ijvnfiu^ pL 17, (. tOfi. A eortecnvuj border^ with 
HaTtca of tTnii»ri-ri»o kiibrirattMl p4«tM. 

Chiton fiim ttrMiia, pi. 17, f. 10(1 EUMigatrd, middle of 
bark prcivlded wilh a miilllTatvaaliell j aidm tia)t<fd. 

Fhytttdia. Deslituttf o^l a »bell. 

Fa HILT Vll.— TaiToifuciii* 

Ihrii^ Tethyit Sry//tra, Tttoiitai £Ww» and Glmtcui. Des* 
tltuttruf ibrlia. 

ORDER v.— PTtaoPooA. 

Destitute of foot and arna* ; two oppiMitp flosi ; body free. 

/^t#ifatod!«niHm, ShplleM. 

Cytnbutm probotisidta, pi 17» f. 104. Oblong, flexible, mad 
very traohparpnt 

Limactna kalkiaUt^ pL IT, f. 106. Suhflpiral, ducdildAJ, very 
thin. 

Ciettdora f^fntmidoM, |il IT, f 100. Flexible, UiuispareDt 
lurm rrfa reveraed pyramid. 

CViV). Destitute of a thell. 

H^ai^a ctuptdafit, pl. n, f. (07. Transparent. Rlcbuiar i 
three teeth bvbiiid i cummit and two p<tati?riur nidet u(»r<t]. 

CLASS IL^CONCHIFEKA. Bivalvek 

Animalt *ut% inartitnilated, witbntit b^ad nr eyes, and ad- 
hprinff to a bivalve *hpll : havinir eittemal brauchiK^ timple 
rlrmlatioin, wid a unlhgcular b^'iu't. 

OKt>KH I.— M«ji^o«iTAaiii. 

Witli nnr tnukruilar mtUrhmpnt, and one ■iibventrtl iDUMrul«r 
lo)|i>rPMhuu, 



S»mOK I^NO LlCAMlHT- 

Pavilt I.— BaicMiorotj*. 

Linguin anatina, pl. IR, ll£. L Ol»]i>ng. HubeqiiivalTe* dc. 
pressed, iammlt trunoiiedj ba^e acute, with a pediiucle; tio 
teeth, 

7'rrtlrralu(tt ritren, pL IS, f. 5. Im-qtiivhlv?^, adhenrg by a 
pedonch! ; iargrr valve pr>rforMted Rt summit, ItHTinf^ a pntjrrl- 
ing book : hingi! with tw teeth ; dvik of tmalll ralve whtifwv 
oMieou* priMH-sse*. 

Orittcufa \orurffiff*, pl. IH, f. 9. Ine^ueralre, ruuiuliili ; ai> 
bing* } Lowrr valve (Int.. upper v^lve ftubcooic. 
Familt IL^RVUUTA. 

CroMta ftrintn^ pl. IS, f- *. Roui+disb, ii>eqti1riilve : Iftirer 
valve flat, uiUi oblique hi>li>i i upper valve etinveii, wixh Iwti 
intjcrniil rail f'ni ties. 

Dircinn attrmider^ pt. 18, f, 5. Inequtvatre, Aattlth, wltti 
central di»k , luw-er vjuve uilh a fUrurie. 

Gen. BljuttriluA, Calicvta. R«d]i»llt«s <u>^ SplMenilltea. 
foeaU. 

SECTION IL— LtGAMKiiT 3lAiaiNat» 

FmiMiLY L— OjtTaAcii*. 

A»ftmia Ephipphium, pl Ifl, f. ft. Ii'e<]utvalve, fower v»lv¥^ 
fiat, perforated, adtipftng by a tt^htuceoeitt plug^ u|>per valv« 
t\jnv*?x. 

riitrttna trlftt^ pl. 18, f. 7. Deprrn-'ed, irreetilaJ", nearly 
p{]uivalvL> ; binge with tivn dirergput ribs, ituprt^s^tHl iLuto the 
opbu^ite valve. 

f'uiiellts spottgmrum. pl. IS, f H. Lfingitiiriinal and *>DbiN|QU 
vrtlve: beakft equal ; biu^e with an oblique hoUoarltir the ^pi- 
ment. 

i}strta eernuettpiir, pL 18, f. 1^, tnegui valve, irregular, htsks 
ceparated ; tn» teeth in the hKtgp ; li garment ball tnlerval. 

Grypfura gt'cttttda, pl. IB, f. 10. liipquivalve ; tow«*r valve 
erinvrjc, with a produo-d »pir*) b^ak ; uirppr valve «iiiaU ;; 
hlugo vfllbtiut teeth ; mu^caUf impret^iohn &iUKle>. 
Family N,— PiiCTi«iut<, 

Padoptii truncfjta, pl.l%t II. Inequlvatve adhering by thi» 
beak ; ioHer valve inrgi'^t, no eats nor teelh. 

Spmtdv^w tpi^fiiiifvimit, pl- 18, L 13. Ineqiiivalre, h«ak» 
unequnr; Kurfd, rugose ; hinge with two Hir<mg rerwrvr4 
teeth in each valve ; ligament in an Intervening botlow j "— 
ment external. 

PHcuhitti rriitof«, pl, IB, f, 1.1- Tneqni valve, ad 
eiir« ; bA»e narrowed i sufierior nuirirm ptattt'd ; beaka u 
two teeth in varh valve, with an interm*<liate hollow for 1 
ligament, which i* f xtpraaJ, 

Ptcttn raduia, pL IH, f. L4. Free, equivalve, «ar»di tto 
teptb i ligament In1(>rnal. 

Ph^ngiettoma ttmiimmrit, pl. IS^ t 15. Slightly «ared; hm» 
tranftverie, paralkl \ no tiretti ^ ligament partly interiMl„ re- 
eeptaela eonicaL 

Lima frngiitM^ fL 1», f. I ft. Subeqaivalvet 1ong1tii4li»al ; 

ired I nn teeth ; beak* dirtTiirMit: liirament exte^rnat. 

Pedum rpond^/toid^n^m,, pl. IH. u IT. Ineqtilralv**, ear* m^ 
nute, lowpr vatVc runvcx i no U>r^th ; lj|rifiD«»in partly eXt#rtor, 
placed in theinlemal wall of the beoki, which are tmei^aal| 
luwer valve notched. 

SECTION Jit.— LiaAwajuT Ei>o>i%iATfti> amd Maftoijiau • 

Family I— Mallkaoa. 

Idtttmifft^namarfraritifrm, p. IB, f. i«, ^ubeqiti valve ; M^T 
extcriiariy ; pM«it>rior ba-r u iUi a »iutia for the byMUa ; do liiiH|h ^ 
ligament nearly ext4»rrtaL 

Avieidtt ttbfipui^ pL 18, f. lH. Ineqnivalve ; ba«« parkJLcl, O- 
tremlii«) projertinifi leM val*e notrbed ; hinge witll oite UkOth 
in each valre,. under the ti^c^ka ; ligament ext«>niaJ< 

Maltifta rttlfufit^. pl. \H^ f. 90. Subrqnrvalve ; diikNirted; 
baite fre«|uentlr iublnbed } h«nk» diverfent ; ud ttfolh, m furrivar 
und#r t\ni beakii, 

Ffrtm ittig-noHtum^ pi. IB, f. i[, Subeqtilvatve ; drnnnKid ,, 
Kllghtiy diBt^irted ; teeth of hjugo auldrorm aixd par«ii«l| mu. 
nua far the bynHuii. 

Cnenatiitti phntmnnptrm, pV IB. f. SS. Siihr qui valve ; 4e» 
prt>s»edi i fiilini'^iKmi ; liiuge Uteral, crenated and hoUuw ta t*- 
oelve the lig.i,ment. 

Family U — WtTiiucxA. 

Ffonn eftgyfiu^ pl }§, f. k:i. Eqtiival ve ^ wedg«.»h«p«d ; Nchs 
ulralgbt^ m> tvftb. 

Aiytilui Afrr, pl i8, f. »4, Lnfigltttdinal ; equivT>tvm j Ntaka 
poiTited ; amxed by a byMU4 ; aeldom any t«>eth ; tigankvtit 
partly intrrior j inns^ular inkprea»iuii elongated. 

ModtQla ptipHtinn, p\. ttt, f. !l&. SubtraiuvrrM, 9qalf»l««^ 1 
poiteriur aide very ehcirt j wo tet'th, ' 

Fa MILT IIL— TminArNires. 

Hippoptt* marvlahu, pL ifi, f-jo. tquivaJve, io«qttiUtef»L 1 
tratiaverv« j two e*<inprp»f ed t««eih. ^ I 

Tridaenm mmamwn, pl ip, f. '27. Eqalvalve, inMt«iUt«v«L I 
trannverve : at the hinge a nubrotund upeoing. ^ 

ORDER IL-D«iiTAaiA. 
Mutcutar Imjprviaioii* two, aepaeate and iMeraL 

SfcCTlON I.— Ir«I01!LAR ami ALWAVI tWC9CIV4LVs* 
F*MILT I,— CAVAtHA, 

Efh0ria etfipika, pl. ij-, f. ih. Adherent ; bnak« aHort. 1 
vu-lvrd J IH) tv«tlh| ligament torttniua auil ii^terior 

i-'A^mm «fV9iMAtf,. pl, l!<, f. 2t». Adhrrrnt j, hraka btwi. ma.1 
eqmaJ - ««« vaiv« with a thick tooth peDctratiug i^^ vmLmH] 
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ir«lr«! With A largv Uiick tuuth, 

Sectiun II.— L*T««LurjPM. 

tnhfthit frpufi WHter. 

Irithna exottta, |»L rtf. f. 31. E^tiivulrf*, inrquEbtcntl, 
tr«iniverii« ] b^^k* »inall» Ufturiy «tralMlit , hlij^e «^taagnl«^d j, 
tttkeftttttotta ; l%»nn«fit i>xt«rior nod, mnrirlniLl. 

dmmtmttm ejfgnea, pL ih, f. Jitf. lufcimttAt^ral, ptiuiviLtvpf 

ifvrHt mrrMf afa, pi. tf*^ T. 3a. £qulYhlri*« trigfiiial^ &uHnu 
laU'd; tw« *pr*'aiJinf twth, p<>»tHrlMr uni; divided i*ilo diver- 
gi-iit jHijrtioi'^A, Hnltfrh^rniiM AUouff, lftinrlL4tr, 

Vfiiv irrvftitu*^ pk iv-^ f. Si. Kqiukulvei tranivprtp} two 
tretli In v»ch Tu^ve, «»uv ftbi«rt« divijjed ^ ttie utlier clun^trd, 



F4V1I.V 11,— TllH30XtCB4. 

Cusffttui amhifftta^ pi, 1h, f. a&. Lfiulvmlv*, lni»<i"^')^ti^rBl, 
be»ks pd^UTiurly" rvctirv^ : twn Utnipiiliir t?«<tli ; ptwU^hor re- 
mt^ip^ nhortriiKl ^ ihp other aiitA'rinr„ clungii^t^'d, LtcrftL 

Trtg^niti xctthm^ pL JH, (. JdJ. EquiVHlvfj iurqtiitHtcnilt trt 

SmvJiit uT urbiciilar : primArjr tetfth oblfifijf, divergt^iit-, aitd 
jitletird f>n ih*^ «idlt!'« ■ Cwu 111 thi; ritflit mlvu Biid a jtnM>vti i>n 
oua Bide { Ufamtfiit r](iti*f iur, nmrgiud. 

Kahii^y JJU— ArcjiCea. 
Sitcuta Urmi*^ pj. JH, f, 37. EquiviifrVf Inrqnllciti'nil, tri- 
ffwinML vr tiHtiiniif ; hiing;!^ ifVilk Diimerctiut ti^ftli; n cMiitrul ub- 
Uq»f hiilbi^r; bi<ak« bent bark wmrdai i htfam^Jit mftrifiiUjJ. 

rrrtunrufux ftiUtru^i, pL IH, f, 38, Orblculsf , fquLvRJrf, lub, 
cqqJiHiprRi ; ttft-tii iiumtTon*, ubliijtie ; hgaint- nt i?xt#rfiiil, 

ArcuSvrtttoM^ pi, tK* t. itJU. Tri4fiiir«'riu»^ atib«<q|iilvii]in', ine'- 
quiUUf^Tttl; tiN<ih iiixmijriiu.*, purKtlel ;. h^^unfnti'XU' riitL 

Cueuiima aurtcuttfern, pL ^'o, L 4L). Iiitf'eiiiUNteniL i'q<ii]>rii1vp, 

gtUtottt; teetb Dumerou^f »midl, paralWI ; lijfiunenc e\T«ruBl. 

Family IV.— dm in a cm. 

It&curdia AUHkitmtt, pi. 18» f, 4L Kquiy*l*e, iri^wtricow*, 

lieaTt-akitpvd ; beaks much apnrt. tjivfr^e»it^ #pintll]r touted ; 

primary t«*efth jt (Utt'iMiied ; L»t<^ral tvUi. piKoci'd under ti^e hga^ 

\ which k i*xUfrwt. 



Hiatmtta arrjira, pi, 19, f. 43. Kquivaltrr. Infqiiilati^riy 
trtiiuvrrB^^ upp^r cn«r|tlii ^tnpitig:', tc^ih two, muidl uudludiiw 
tinci, fittlnif IhtiJ' envJtian In Uir i^ppfiaiti; vaUvr. 

C->p» icjiirr/id cortttiiuphaga, pL Ir*, f. 43, FfiuivftNo, inri}i|]l». 
k^PMl, i>bai><i4*ly eluiiguted j 9' primairy tcetti ; a l»tii^r»l iXfuUi 
uiid«r tlk(ili««kr<. 

Cariiim et4Utico$ta, id |9, f. 4*. Equivnlvp, ItitquiEntcraJ | 
S uuMiial teeth ^ m^i!' »b'»rC Mud «tTBl|^bt, ihe other ubtj(|,u('. 

Cmrkiumtitngaium^pL ]m, f 4!li. bquitalve^, Miib^nrdifurtn : 
liHrjikA produi-ed i imtvnisil mitrgkiiA di'ntatrd ; 4 t^^^lh in «*Krn 
iraUtf. twu pritDury i»iiii9, nppruximatii axi4 ublique, lateral 
gjivi dlitnuL 

Family V.^Conciijict.a. 

Vmtericardiit imkrieatot pi • I3> (■ ITi. Eq uii rnl v e, t'a iiMBt^ral ;. 
•ubiKTblcaUr ; geoeniily bmgltadiually nbbed ^ t obltqitie pri. 
mhry trt^th. 

*Ort^gta tuirttfa, pi 1% f. 4T, Fqiiivaliri', trautverM j thrr* 
U'^^th \\t ea^li rralK-t, twri nppniximMlif ; ll|faju#fit »ub«xteftial. 



Ifnut ^r€rrw<ua^ pL JH, I. 48. Kquivatfi-, Uiequllalera^ ; "A 
' I eaoi 
t-xt«>riiil 



primary tcalh lu e 



I valve I Ittteral i^nvs* dlver|feut ^ llKaiD«ut 



{.VMerira ^rjfrina, pL IH^ T 4». EqiiUvmlir*, iiitquilatiril ; 
geucrally ftuborbii'ular ; 4 prtiKHry teflh in the h^rbt v«Jt<p, a 
ijf whitb wre diver^itt ; other mlvv wUh tbree div«i:ghj« pn- 
liiary tefib. 

^tijLtdtta linefa. |ik IB, f. 60. Eqtiir»lv«», iirbioilar, inif^ui- 
Ut«Tal i b(<aks luucfli Uirued tu one f-idf ; Vliree pricnary lectti* 
two rvalif uoum, oii« dyvertfeni ^ i-nrtilage AubiDtrnail. 

ty/fnna Itkunika^ tiU 1^, L 5L Koulvaive, lunitiilatpral j 
fdihquely ci*rdLr«irm i hpaka ub^qiif | thrM primary tet^tii, un. 
c^iml, AppnixLmate at their bw^e, dlv«r^eui above j a reiDDte 
Intcrai Unitli. 

*La*ira ruArd, pi. 18, f. Sa. Eqiilvalvir. ineqiallatirrai j tuuW 

fiTuiiibiritt ; hiij|f<* with two ii«Mr»y ob»ulet« primary tixfth i 
at^rnl dii-tuii-i tt-f th. 

(iaiaOtta radtata^ pi. IS, f. S3. Eiultalve, nubtriffonal j two 
primMiy furrowed t#etb in the rigbt viilve, ll*re» in the Iffl ; 
laterat tee lb remwle, ligHmeol cxteniuL 

Cvrena futnOa, pL Is*, f, M. Trtjfonal, ventrict^i** thick ; 
tliri'«> ttH^Ci iu eai'h vulve j two lalemJ treth cvutiguJiua to th« 
pnmantr«} ligam^ctt ext^raiiL 

Cffetai earmea^ pL l>, I, A5. Fq.ulv*l»r<j^ oval, uibbdHH, 
tran^irvrM • primary ttneth, tww in *»i?b valve, ■•xtreiuf ly mmU. 
one divrrgvtit i lattMal louUi rhngaled, luiurlhlotm; UgaiiHut 
rxttTuaL 

"Puidtum of>ti^a pL 18, f. &fi. Equivalve^ iransTerw ; ri^ht 
vpikn vtith ioj«, mul ibf l^fit valve witli two umaH or^n^ry 
t«-tli i bi-liiud and beiuris two Lhiu UmelUr kelb^ ckfi in ibe 
ri^bt valve^ 

JJECrrON lit— TwUiFBDP*. 

F«witT 1— NYMrw*ctA. 

CmtMiiM MHieaia, uL J 8, f. 57. Kquivalvp, imhorblt'MNr. 
tr»nAV«n#^ right vaJve viiih twu elri»i>ir tertb j. MK valva tvi^u 
iiniH|ual oiiea ; li|t»nH'nt fxtertiiil. 

la/fMO 3rwfiH*ntn^ pi. ih, f. 5», EqiiivalT*, tnuMverte j 
nirht vaJv« two UrtH. « biOd tutith in the kJI^ UgUDtut rx- 
lernnl 



Dana^ ^inticvMth P^* 18, f. SO. Fqniyalf^^ trsmr^Tflc^t 'ti- 
itqiiiilMtLfftl ; nni- or tuo primary 1?«tb In <earh valTV. uid oiw 
ur til u talpral onrt ; ligament rxtiprior, short. 

Lw!i$ta rtttttariaf pi in, S. W. Inf^qoiialertil. •aborbiciilnri 
two priiimry divergent twlh, otic of tbem bibd ; two latcTitl 
tfi^th ; iiifuiuciit t'*tt-ruaL 

*M^ina rtttuHtiata^ pi. \\i,i* 61. SuWrbifular, iufqutbileral i 
h&P|(e with iwir pnuiuy t^<>tli» uiiEtfd at tb^ir ba^^ Htid dH'CC 
ftpuit t behind thi^se au obllqiie denceiididg r«i¥ity i ligainetit«x. 
terriHl. 

CW^M iamrltiisa^ pi, 19, f. io^. Equi V4.1v*^ tr<ti«vemp j bea1|# 
bf^nt iiiwmrd» j t^n primary teeth and two lateral imei j; CDiia- 
cu'Lar Imprvafcion ■io pie. 

• Artopagiacratm^ pi. W^ f. flS- Equivilve* txauAverMf j, 
vaivei •ubcl'eprc«9't*d, ixvu primary terUi iu earn, Ihc!' larger 
nnr* tllett ; left vnlve With twu LnU'rHl lefih, littiiiifir hito cU'lCa 
in the oppoi^te valve j muicuhir iiCipTe»*ioin verv l»rf*» 

Trilifiidft roifuM, pL |$i« f. i{4. Im qoitMberalt traiitverio } 
deiireued ; two tfrtb ^ii earh v alive divir^eul ; two nearly i>b. 
*ul4fli,f t«4?th In one VEilve. 

Tetiitto pumceii. pL IB, f. f& OrhiruUr or traiu>vcrs# ; usu^ 
ally depre&ihed ^ iinterifiir «id(* angular ; innrgiu AexuDiu* ; viiai 
or two prMuary teeth lu the tmnut valve j I wo lat^ml leeUi, 

i*aamm&ttra rnntfgafa, pi 18, f. tW, 1 ratiivrnej watt'^tb- 
bing J gnpidg «b)^htJy at thtt nidei ; onp prlti>ary t4>uth lu each 
valve, or iu *.ntv ouly -, li|i^Hni»'eut exit'ruaC 

Psammtftta rttprrttHo, pL ^% i. 67. Traniver?*", elBptlol, 
d^prmwd ; flr*f*"B' vli^btly ^ifi earb «ide \ two teeth m tlie leli^ 
mod (HW In ttiv rignt tialvtt ; lt|(»uieiit ext^'rnal 

SaHif%iin0tarni Utxitttm, pk j>^ f, oil \ ri*i.*verj»e ovate ; up- 
per margin prudtic»d; a approximittL' ti-eth lu eaih v«Jve. 

I-AMILV II.'— LlTHiiPIIAGI, 

Venenupit »•«*, pi. l^, f . tift. TrftrmverBe inequilateral ^ po0L 
teriorsMi! libori ; aoienor gapiuw Klijuhtly; two teeih lu thtu 
riflht atfd three iu tbe Ivft VHlve^ t^owetitnea three in each j liga- 
ment f^x'UTunL 

Fetfuxiia PhoUniiformii, p\, IB, f, 70. Inequilnterall, iubtrU 
goiUii^ trauiv<er»fT i ponterii^r Aidv rounded ; anterior Bid« at^eii. 
uated i gxpiair alig^'tly} twu dfeih m aitih valve j MMcetlEDea 
but la oue. 

Saxicam Prtteitn, pt. jjJ, f Tl, Tmnaver**, Inequilateral; 
gnping atiteriurty ; teeth nearly tnt perceptible j liffamrut ex- 
t«rual. 

Family 111,— CoaarLArEA. 

Pandttra rtulruta, pi. t% t. T^* Inequi valve, inequilateral, 
tr«ii»ver«ie ; upper v«lii« depressed, under laije raiivex; tM» 
prionary leeth m the tipper vulve, fitting into two groovra in tlie 
un4er one li lignmcnt ihumuhI. 

Corhutit Mtttciita, pL 18, f. T J. Inequlv alve^ inequilntef al i one 
primary ascending tuoth in t-arh vulve, with « bt<Uuw pit at Ita 
aide J no lateral teeth ; ligament inttrnaJ, 

Famu.v IV.^Macthacjia. 

Amphii4ffmit Lnurirmttt, pl-i8, 1.14. Ini'quilaiend, traiuverte ; 
*uh*tvttUii fr(onetinie« gipiug at the Aidea | aiie or tww teetii ; 
lip anient double. 

Stiitfm^i Aifii-drre»r<wi«i,pl> !«♦ f. TS. Inequlfateral, traimverae, 
eu<la ©btuw j oue einnpreMed primary wUliqun tooth lu eaiJti 
valve ; ligament bubextemal. 

*Trlii»tifti fiitHtrittcuiarii^ pL l8, f, "16. Ineqwiliiteral, »ulMirbl. 
cu1ar» or u»ii»ver*e J right valve uiibtuo recurvrd primary 
teeth J left mine, 

Vtifpilimi tiararfrm, pL IS, f. 77. Nearly rqiiUaterol, mngL 
tudtnui or traiiHverM* : io farh valve a iibiirt,.»Ugblly cileft, pri< 
rnnry tnoth, and a divided ■roovc; llvametit luternai. 

£:ryci»a §tntttat pL l»*t I. 78. ^Subin^qoiUteralt tranrrerw, 
s«n)eiim«'« gnpuif ; two diverging pnmmry teeth, with an Iru 
ttirpokrd hollow ; two oblong lateral terth ^ iigiunent Internal. 

lrattti<ftUi Kingicota^ pi. Ift, I, 79. tij equilateral i round i»H, 
Bometuiin* truosverfce j two primary teeth, feiiih.dkvergenl, a 
hidhiw pit on thfir s>de j w*i lateral l<-eth ; ligairvent internal. 

*Liguta tmuit, pi. 18, f. f*0. bubequi lateral j one brond trai4- 
TerAB tuoth, with a t-wntral oavlty Jor the rvet-ptlou of the lij^a. 
men I. 

• Mactnita iria»gi*Iiins, pL IB, f.8l. Subtriangular, ineqi<i{. 
lateral^ lelt vahe with a fetmikg trlni>|rular«llgbtly bllldlouttoi 
utid iin each *ide are pits for tltts reception of two depre»*e<l 
lateral Iwlh in the oppo»ita valve, wbii:ti bavw a pit iolerT«ii. 
log : ligament exlerual, 

Mtttra Stuit^trism, pi. IP, fig. I. Sublnequilatrral, eubtrana- 
vcr«e, tubtrigotial ; hlde« kligiilly f«piug t eai-h valve with oom 
primary *H»iiipresaed tiMith, and tM« lateral lev t> ; a heart* 
ibaped cavity eoutirnou* t"* tlie nmbo ; lif^auient internal. 

Lutrarm t-rtitipr^tttt, pi. ll», / J. luequllat^^ral^ lrBn*ver»e. 
■•bhing, extceuutien khP»»9; a triangular tutfth, .aiid an obll/quei 
deltoid trviaverM kiuiluw ; ligvmmt iult^ruoL 

SrCTlOM IV.— CttAltSLFilDKA. 

Foaterior mtirgiii g«ping. 

Family L— Mvakia. 

Anaiinn rnnetTa^ pi. HI, f. a, Subrqulvalve, transventt, pap- 
lni{ at «ini> *>t bolh ftidea ; one bMrixtuntal tpuou ahaped prujei-t* 
iiig tmtth in birth vaJvea, a lateral piale bcjteath i ligameut in- 
teroal. 

Mt^u nrftmria, pt. 19, f. 4. InequivtilTe, trwurerAe, gaping 
at biVih t»uda i lelt valve with a verilealf projcctiiig thick ttHJth j^ 
iioo*' In the «ther ; ligament internal, 

*Gotf9»$m*i TuTtttm^ pU W, t o. Equlvalve, inequilateral, 
trauhVt'rke, Irout margin with a gape j no teeth; liganaent in- 

*Magdntn itrinta, pi, IQ, t «, luequl valve, tranavartelf 
ovale i gaping at one end', nut««tb| hluge provkd^^d will* an 
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CONCH0L(X»V. 



QiirtinnMrted ph\t'\ ci'tarhM i» ««rh raltti by an liulfnui] cniti. 
Im^f^ in AM ohii(]i>'' ifiAfiKUilhiif fgrtmirif, 
* J^rftiUlia ttrtnt'i, J>L ISi» t ", 4>iib.pi!ir*lli'1ii*|rriitwnn3i-ftU r.r»iii»- 

UPlird (ooth ill the li-ft tbIv*-; won*' iu tht- nUii.*r, 
*Cr<;nrllii efliptK^tj pl4P, l,fl, ObU>n(f^>Tatf»»"qKilal*rBlj v(*n^ 

trkyiftp i h*ikk» obtuse i iio tt^tb j but a lUttrited cr«riati'd 

plnt^ in 4'Brh rnlre. 
^f^gnm Bingkitmt, pi. I9» f. a liw»qiji*alvi», tramvPTSP. ob- 

torfg-.tfrvie ; sUglitly turtiiuiu; toi*tltie»« j cardinal marfLQ Oat- 



FAMtLT 11 — SOLKNIORH. 

GtycimerU Siliqiu*, pi IS», f. W. Ki:nii*«Jv<«, tmiiByerie, ifnp. 
hig ^ridt'ly tt eiieli »ide ; liuijir" calEiJii&, willinpiit tt^cthi^ li^o- 
lov»iit external, 

Pufwpea Aldrnvandi, pL 19^ t 11, E^aivalir*', trK»»»ene, 
j«ld»js ffMpmg; t-ach v4|t*» Willi one primary canieal tjMi>Ui. aua 
a railuhity on imi* aide< j llgnmi^nt exTcmal. 

5(9^n ragina^ p], IP, IT^ ll(f< E!^uivalvi'» murh «>tr>Qjrn,ti>tl, trftrtiu 
viTiety ; gupiniK widi^ly «t bath »idi'!S ^ primary teeth, siimtt, 
bent, aU'd wyliiijr iu numbirr; lifrwneat rxteruol. 

FaMILY IIL— PHnLADARIA. 

GojitrM'hmmi medioiitta^ pi. 19, f. 13. Fqulvalvit, nnrlj 
wedffe.aliiiped ; anteriur oiwitiag Isage j hiu^ margitial | 
liOMir^ no t^th. 

^holaa daelylm^ pi. 1», f, 14. Equlrnlvp, tminyiTs* ; both 
riidfs tfaplof i liinifti with nrcei^orjr ]}liit«t; inl«tli>r miu-ifliii 

Fauilt IV.— Tif»icmLA, 

Tertd* namfv^ pi, IP, t J&. Tnludiir turtnon* ; oprn at 
hutli extri>mltlt>^ J a biTalvifsht'll placed ^mt^rUtrh iminid** tlin 
ttili^ : r. L(i eidli* valvi*^ IT une of tbe biv^Ivea ; ISi 6fcliuJ) o( 
iiit^nar part of the tube. 

Terftiitiftt pt^tomitft. jil \9,L IB. Tubu(nT»<*5lliidrieM»po(Ble- 
rl«r rxtr«*mily rltwwd, hut «xiiibitiiig ihtt two valvi*» wf lh« 
ghi'llj Jint4*^rti>r end f>p'Hn[. 

S0p(&n4M arenaritft pi. ll^, L 99. Ttiliiilar, l4<ii|!t liptitM] ; tap^r- 
inff KUterktrlyf diiv^dtnl by iiiupurfpi-t pnrtilioui i tuterior «ud 
itith two dj^nder tubi^K. 

Fittutana clatta, pL 19, f, SU Tubular, tumid, dn*ed pot- 
teriof If ; Miteriorly atti*utiH.ti>d • summit open witli a bivulvu, 
v^'hlcli irufi^. Fi|r. 28 a Hide vnlvo. 

CittM^fUa aptrrta, pL 19. t ^ TubuloT, atti^ntiated, open 
ar^U'rintLy ; pust^riorlv rluf^iiliappd j a valro ii,ttnrhtHJ lo one 
pi'le of it* walls^ Ibe oth«r within the dievtJi, unatUirbedl. Fig. 
21 a fiirip Vitve. 

AifH-rgiUum Jfjrtmum, pi. Ij), f. 2b. Tubular, ntteinmtiflff Uu 
wnrAi tite antii^riur eud j past«rior ^nd with a club.tkbapccjp 
•j^iral termijQation. 

CLASS IIL— CIRRI FED A. 

Afiimatft »cill, destitute of head or «y««, ctiv^rtd wl'th an ad. 
l]t*rlD|f bhelb 

ORDER I.— PEDUNCULATA. 

Body Hnppftrted on a tubtilarjwdutidff. 

Ot$(m Curit^, pi. 19, f. 3d. Two anmll M^milunarTaLvw, «t- 
tarhed near fii** liiieral opetiiag. 

Cittrtai mttata^ p\. J9, f. 87. " C^itnpreued, ftra obloii^, I4>pa. 
r8t«> valvM i two aa tlip tides^ lb<* otben dorsaL 

PoUicipifM mitflla^ pi, 19, i, 28. Comprcued, with aumj oonlt> 
guout ralvMj lower oni^s smnlk'ttt 

»ScetIp^ilum cuffforf^ pi. IfK f, i», Catnpretted, tb1vi"s nuratT, 
ouH, mtistly wHh a central knob on c«ch, ana coac^ntrically 
ptriab^d, 

Anaiifa mtrta^ pi. 19» f* 30* CompreMcd, flre-valved,. tlic 
luwer lateral ones largest, adhering by a membrane^ 

ORDEH IE.— Skmiux. 

Body iMlowd in m multiTaWe tih»U whirh Ir sentMl on rocks 
*»r ra«rtDe bodies: tnuuth aud ten taenia in the opvulngr ot tli« 
Kht^Uj operrulati*a. 

Pyrgoma arnata^ pt 10, T 31, Seated, univalirf', Tentri- 
ciiffi ; opening at the apojt, small, elliptiraJ, lid blvalTe. 

Crttuia rfrruea ^ pi . 1 9^ f , ja. Seat«d» orWoilar, ctjn rfX o-conl- 
cal i vtdvi*" four, rlLiii«ly united ; optrrulum bivalve. 

Aeatta Mont^i^m^ pi J 9, L 3SJ. &!at«d,ov8tej, Bubconir, com. 
pim*ed i tix-viUTed; operrulum four.rftlrcd. 

•Adtvi AngffCii, pi. 19. f, 34. Seated, «;iip-iibat>ed. •!!<'» of one 
port, aperture luR«»ug:p, itpereulum four-vtlTed a f. 35 tht lid. 

JKttAmtii Cranehti, pi. 19, i; ^tS. SettiHl.faur.viiTMt Mith a te«. 
tMVi«u plate dosing tha bas«i aperture fiubtigujuili l^d fuur. 
vnlved. 

OronuAi ifttii4infiria, pL 10^ f. B7. SoborblculBr, TAtvf>fi 
ludirislble, ronuid at tha «xtremltlefl ■ internally hollowed in 
rMdiitittg cells ; apertun! roDodlili, rannel-ahMped i operculum 
uf four obtu*e ni]Te<i^ 

Tt*iicinii£a Mcrnarum, p|, 10, t 38^ Tubular, straight. 
(^llRbtly narrowed t«iwardj tha bHMj tnuiSTerwl| ribbed i Ud 
l^uar-ralved 

Dm* ton IlI.^AMTicPLATa. 

CLASS v.— ANNKunus* 

£li»ogmted« •oft* mnslatlnf; of segmenti; haring red blood. 

OKDKR K-.SftDp.^T4ai{«. 
AiiIiubJs plflced In me»tafe<«ii tuh<*, In which tliey ever lire: 
Drkiti huv at iMte extrtfuiity of the biKly. 

Family T.— SiinrLACRA. 
Mti^tiu* ti»tufiiH0, pi. 19 r, 3i». Itase AplrRtly bent, oml, four 
<-4MiUgtM»ua voly|i«»ftt profouged Into an erwt tube, which 1» 



convex Hbove, and mrllimtrd t-cjl^^i^^llwrfa^t Afpr trn mi, • 
plimtiHl i»a Xkia ti\di*t; 

Gftfevtaria revumif^m^ pi. 19^ f. 40 Tub*-* ntiim-rom, eyln 
dricAl, fixed by tbeir base, opf n nt their huramtt ; Hpertui 
rircular^ with a ipmnloiu tongue at itt termiuutiuu; < 
lum orbicular, with five to nine platei. 

Fermih'a trifitetrOf pi. 19, t 41. Tubular, evHndrlcal. | 
teriorly, tiarr«wed( somewhat twi&ted, adtkenciK t«> ma 
budieit by the tides i aperture cireular | margin ^^eqaeuUy i 
from oue to thre^ teeth. 

Serptiltt titiufnrm, pK 19. t 4S. Tubular, irrefnlarly omiU 
ed, grouped or Militafy„RdheHng; upertuie elrrtaiar aod 1 
uittiaL 

Spimrbia tpiriitum, pL Jl>, f. 431 Tube i»pinUly L _ 
an urbkiilar ahape, depres^'d, and adhering benestfak 

Fa*IILY 11— AMPniTRIT/«A. 

Ampkitrite wentiltsbmm^ p\. l%t. 44. I'ube cylindrical, t 
iiLK Wwarda the ba<<e, membromHUj or cureareoua. 

Terabetla conchifrgft, pi. ib, f, 44 Tubt- cytindrieal, t 
ed, attenuated ^ and p<iiiited at the hii«e, membraneoasy t 
lag of agglutinnted graius uf satidj. *>t testaceoua fr«a> 

SttMfuria cnt(n*$ima, pi. 19, f. 4& With liuti>erci,„ 
iinitt^d m a cutuiuon aiaM, of slitMy or Mody fragiiMBiitj ; < 
cup-tshAprd. 

Periinaria Bvfgica^ pi. \% f. 4T. Tube iti t]>» fonii of a f 
reused couu j consjstiiig of agglutioated graiua of i 
PftviLT 111.— Maloahi.k. 

Dmtfifium eninii»t pL li), f. 48. Tubular, tapering, i 
alii;htty crruated \ opi-n at bytn e^tnemltieiL 

Brorhut rtticuiahif, pi 19, f. 49. CylijHlrical, taperii^aibj 
Ift sub^crenMti^d; jmrHTfiirHte it th« amaller aid; apm 
plai'ed at the lar^^er t'ud ; orblcnljir. 

Comuoidri m*nor^ pL n>, f. 50. CytiJidrieoI, taperlof, 
snialEer eud spiral and clrj&ed, bttuul eud with n cireiitnr i 
turf. 

Cfjfmenf. Tube slender, open nt both extremitiea, and 1 
rru*t<Hl externally with grains of •^nd and firngniMita of ■' ^ 
Family IV.— Doa*ALiJi 

SiHqtiaria trnguimt^ pi, \%f. ^1. lobular, lrr«gut>rt]f V 
ed, poateriurly tupenog, saitietliiie^ spirally; op«a«ttba i 
rior extremity, witli a langiiudiual deft, eiEteodlay nlhing 
wholt> Itfugth. 

A m kxtta. Destitute of shelL 

EXPLANATION OF THE PARTS OF 

SHELLS. 

OP THB orancL'iJi cf tri«jYALri aH<u^. 

lUe op^^nlng, or at>erture of many unlrmlYe thellK, it cwrr*! 
ed, u hen the miitBal li withdrawn within, by an oprrculmn <cl 
lid, luteiiidt^ fur the protection of the InhaJbitnoL TMi k» a|.| 
tAcbe^ to the foot of the anifuiil;, and ia elthar of a homy vii>h>l 
stance, or ia tt*i^t4ceoua. being as hard as the «ltell it»eif. IMi I 
apL>end}ige wilt be familiar to all who have aeea the oi»ninv««l 
periwinkle which i^ abundant on mnat rocky ahorra. It* tt-x 
ture la of ■ horny nature, 

Opereulum of Neritn L'ndulata, fig, 5«, 

inoldea, fil TrtH him pbHraniii-*, .U Mela 

Neritin tluviatilis, fifl. Pauiudina •chation, W. 'TMo 
59. Neritoldes httoraJJH, ti^. Murex Bmodaria, m. 1 
num undotum, m. Striimbus Aurla-Diaiia!, e£. TmtiiM 
ralia, tSJ. 

Animal of the AfomttUrnta Pim, o, the teotnrain, or t„^_ 
etH; b, the tniuk i cc, the pedjclefl, witli Iheeyea nt tlM4r tffi»|| 
rfrf, the branch tiu or gill* j «, mantle j f, lout j ^, tli« *' 
luin i h, the tail, or thnt extremity of the auii&nJ wtik: 
pies the volutioua nt the tip of the f helL 

I he fallowing are the shellB Ugured, explanntfvry «r t3l* 4 
ferent part* :— Fig. 65, Fniauj antiquum ; 6S, Valuta *ai 
lioj 67, A Insua nafnrie of Hetix Pomatia ; 68, Splmln 
nil i 00, CaaiU ariula ; TO, Cyprn^a exanthema j 71, CU— 
reittrlooaa; TlS^ Hitiiorbifi Plauata ^ 73, Crepidala amlenta; 
Fu»u» diaerepant: 75, Dolium galea; 7n, TuntrlU fe««to 
'?«,• Helix UmbilicAtaj 77, Cylherea Chioui* ; -» Mil 
Ivottaria elllptlca ; ?0, Solen truncniu* ; BO, Cnrdluin «j 



turn; Hi, Spoudylo* nederopoa J && Anuoiin aqoamtUa: 
(ardium eduK' j M, Venus Caaaina} e&, Perteit obsolrttiai e 
Photns randidu» ; 07, Anatifa striata ; m, Dalantn enomiiaa 
m, Up*'ri uHim of Batanua Cram^liU ; 90, Chitnii einvrvmL 
Apejr, LB the summit or tip of the spire, pL 10, f, tJ^L^^ 
Maae^ the opposite extremity to tha apex, pK ld„ f.|ft_^, 
sinipte univalvi^t, tmch as the pateLl«>, it ii the marfrtii «f I 
aperture^ the lip of the vertex beiag the ap«x, "^ " 

the babe m a deprt^tufd shefl, pi. ip, f. 7*—^. 

Rofiy. The lower volution of the tJiell io which the a 
i« iftat i'd, pi. t% t 65— w, in, m. 
Fronts i« the place where the sperture It altuatedL 
Bitck, the opptfcite of title fruiit, opiKiaed to that In i 
aperture 14 situated. 

Venter, the most bnlging part ui the front, nl 19 f 

"-*- " -■ ^ ' -^ lit pile, r.r ' 



Sirftt*, tifu extrenia e(&e« uf the shell, . __ , _ ^,^ 
i» the opposite Vi that in which the apertutv la^ti 

Aprrtum^ the inouth or opeuLng— f, 

B^iik, tlie elongated proce** at tbo baao of i 
univalve*, pi, 19, f. «&. i, f. 75— c, 

fanaf, the ln*lde ol the beak, pi. Ill, f, 6^, Jfc *,^ 

Piititr or toiumtiiat 1» that pnrroas which ruuaTthroii^k « 
apire, for the suppi^rt of tlia voluliuna, f, TIS^-^ol ^^ 

Pittttnt ctttumtila, ia when tben: are /oUU *i th* •--- - «# t 
pllliur tip, f, 66-4J, * "••*• •* ' 

Pifiar iipt a contiuualioD of tlie enamelled precvnn \ 
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llnr'n \h« t*i«ict« of tht thpllg Midi ia rrHtticd nn lh» huM nf the 
piit.ir : ttiw iili!*> » UToii'd the I'lii'ii**' /4>, pi. IS*, f. 65^^, 

i!>ii/0r iipt tH*« fxpajmlon of Ibp body i>f ili« alititl or outer 
«l(t* "f thi! upcrttire, pi. IQ, (. fi.'i-J. 

Spire. i« the* wbcili* vulmiotis of Uie shp]] b[it thf> low^r oi)^, 
p. Ii>, I. G5— f, e, 0. The remaJniriif ur Imvor i»dli U iJu? body, m 

fo^forAn/ i>r corntmttiH tf/frt^ (. fi^ — bt ft, i^. 

Pf^A#r/, la one tif the vuJ iitiuiiv, or turniuffi ttf the ftpire. 

Drprened tpire, is whfUi thi; i-pire it pnrtty flftttei^e^, or eii- 
tlrrly ao, lu e]t«u]pliQ«>4 iu Llie abeUa of Ui« (reuuR pttui4irbiB, 
pL lU. f. TV— <», 

Iimtiuted tpire. Th^Mw UDlrt]v» ibHIi whidhlutTe their volu. 
tiaCLs cunrealrd iuftide^ of llic body ot tbe fthellj, u hi tbt; NautiU 
ud CYpm»t p^ >9tt 7a 

il4t*en*fd ur Htfiertatrophg tpim^ 1* wbcn tlie volutiotts of the 
apire Feiroli'6 lu a contrsry dlrectluu to tbiit of a c^inimoa 
eirr«w ^ in which ow* lb» ii|H»rtur» ia on th** rfnlil mdtf, in 
piMM} of tfais Itfft, H-hidi it tll« caw with mJI d^xtrid Kliella, pi. 
ly, f. 71. 

Detached tpire, it when thc» volutfoDt v« cot adh Kirin^ to. 
g^Uver at tib«ir bas0« pi. t9» f fH. 

Jfu^ufM of tAe tpire a ftne thr<»«ii4l1(e Itoe, wti^cfa runs ApiraJU 
ly between tbe volullona. pL I », £ C<>—f, f, /, /*/. 

Sidat, art tiia extreme rd^ea of tbe f bel!, wben tbo bac-k or 
front b held wzt thi; ubtierver, rf, d. 

CAamb^tt, are the ifUcryMtn, between the pArtitioti« or 5<epta, 
of moltllocalar abt^lta^ pi 19, f. fB~~Mi, fkc, aod ad^ occur lu 
kimpte ynLrBlf««f f . 73. 

jfijpAiuief^ li tht tube which ^nU^nda ti^trougli aonie of thi* 
miimktetilBr uiuvftlvi>», pL 19, L ea — a, 

$«te^ are partltlona vrhirb. dlTid^ tin* cbambera in mutti. 
hK^Ur ahella, f. f»— r, r. &c. 

Pi(rH(««, are trari-ivenM' ril>a whiiti rrose tb«^ vohtdniu In 
BOtne ap«defl of Murev , Tritou, RiiiYnnuui^ Ciuial^, 4!(;<r.^ f. t30-~ita. 

Hiht, loparitadinal aud tranav4<rM* proji^rtioua, r. 'b^^a j aJi 
example of tht former j thoau in f 74 HluiitrJite the lattt'T. 

Tw(A, Bome pruj«^etirjig Iftmimnp in tbe ■perturu of uuivaUea 
jia repreaeuted io the aperture of pi. 19, f. 7t. 

Vmiy*httu, a pcrforatioii in the base of tbe budy, of lieliwi, 
Tr«<:bi, &r,, pi. J», f.7^»-M». 

PARTS OF BIVALVES. 

EptiiaUrat Shelti, are tho«« whoae aidra ire alike, Hiat ia, 
b<»tb I if n linirorm aiae and aliapc, pi ]^, f. H&. 

Intquitai^rraJ SAell^, have uni-qtwl lid^**^ a^d of diflrrent 
Khapea^ Ki kk Dnnox Laitraria, *tc,, pL lU, f 77» 

S^mmit^ if the luiMt 4>l«irated pnTt of tM.kbell, In whith the 



hinn ia usually Aituatetl, pL ii>, T TT— ^ 

4Mtap 

It aiteated, pi.' t% r Ti— <f. 



, the opptjuite extr*-mity mf the abuve, pi, if», f. 77 — 1>. 
Jmlrrior *l!ipe, ia that aide of the »heJl In m Uirh tbe Itfamt^Dt 



Foatfrtnr $hpe. The uppoelte of ihe nbftT^j pnd tiiiay be dl?- 
ting^u>«<hed l>y viewhif^ ihe aJiiell iu frtsat, wheu tbe b«aJc« puinl 
li> liie obaerTCT, pL is, f, 77 — e. 

Diik, the tnoat prouuiient part of a vaU-e, if liyiog^ wiUi \t» 



Ciealrix, the intemil irapr«>««irm by which the animal was 
affljced tn the tbelL, pt, m, (. 77— fir./ 00 ; d^ I. ai— e, 

Lm»uk., tk* «reaeeitt-«baped depraMJuii*, in the p<iaterier iftd 
anterior alopcs, pL i% f. 77— A. 

Lwameni perfaraiion, the drrular aperture through which 
the li^araeot paaeea, an eKempliJied iu the Aoiitoln*, pli. |», f. 

tlinf^r, that part by which thi ahelli are nnited' It ia irener- 
tkJIy ihj II struct I'd uf t«elh i lliii<e uf Ihe one ralve fltlinir iut«:» a 
iikKkift in th*» opposite one. Samv sheila have uo l4r>ethp bat lire 
merely kept liWirtheT by the ItpriKSt'Ut, in which caae they are 
called imurtteuiate i whtn Ibey har** many teethe ihey ore 
«alled tmiiiartieyiaifi, llie Hingf ii that part which alTordi 
the moel Beomineot faneric dl«tiuction In iiiTntvet. 

TeHh of the hinge, 't he injinber, relativt* ftiuiatlout «nd coiu 
Btructioa of tbeae, afford tbn hrflt RiUTjflc dbtiuclaoua in bi- 
valvea. A apntullforro rentnl tiiotb 1» exhibited, pL IH f. 7S. 

Frimarf treth. »r«? th*K»e aituRled iu the ivatre ««f the hin^fe. 
TUey ari< mImi rrrmed th*' ^ardiHol ttrth^ pi. ID, f, 77 — i. 

Laie-riai tfftfi^ are thu«e diieripentfrom tbe umitci areuaual* 
ly lonr, flat, luid fretiuently double^ or divided by a ^ifove. pL 
19, I eo-rt n. 

Dmtlyh teeth. When teeth are tery deeply tlefl tliey are so 
tarined. 

Incurt^fd tffthf we thri-i|» flrhith are bent round aa In the 
SpoadylOi^ (iwderopus^ Solrn Stlir[ua^ ^c^.^ pi. 19, f. 70— c. 

Recurred teftA^ aurta teetb aa are bent ba^kwardn are ao 
termed^ aa iu the hlnfcof thm Faiiopea Aldj-i»raudi, pL 19, f. 11 j 
t 81— *j a. 

tvumtrouM t^reth^ are ffenermlly aet tn rowi.eitlHer atralfht or 
eiirrrd aa in p). 18 f. H7, :«, 3i». 

Cm-itft of the h*ng€^ h a pit or hv\\t*w {n which the Uirament 
ia Inaertrd Ui the Otfrea^ *tc,, «a may be weu In pL Jfi^ f. m. 

I igament, la that (rartiUKi"""^ «ub«tAi]ce by which the 
valf ea are held totfetht-r, and ia sitoated under th«* hiuj^e uf 
the •hwU, pi, 18 f. 77-4 : f. m-&. TJw cavity in which it i« 
ioaurrt^^l, I »i_A j f. f>s—k 

Beak'i the extreme p<iint cir 111m in it of hivalvea, which, for 
the Mkoat part, U turned aaide,, or downwarda^ao that it \» m^I- 
dora Ibe hiKheNt part of the bivalve. 

Umb4t^ that part aituated Immediately under tbe brok, pU IPt 

Eart Of AuricUi, are thoae proi-v^t^n, ftlt«ati*d *in one of both 
Mdea of the b^mU^ as in tbe acallupc, pL IP^, f. *•!— c c. Supttior 
tar. K't—n, Jtif,-tior tar^ h. 

Margin^ the vxtrcoie e^Mea of tbe entire abeil. 



c-nmmon t^iblt^ corkle it ia ho (enned* 



Whni tbe nuKrvIn It notch ed aatn thei 
pd* pi. 19, f. ttu— c c. 
Sitrue, are tine thi»ead.i<ke IliueH, winch ti^verv tbe ext**iior 



Burfai^' at ahclL*, am exeirinlifled, pi, IS, f. Gi, m, 

Sftinet, are exterior arut4<ly puinted, prutrualona composed 
of Blielly matter, pi, la, f. «l-.rf d. 

Might tfUrt\ mvky be d euij|pjl»hed hv the anterior »lope« 
pointing' Ut Ihvi rl|fbt baud, wWu tbe vnlve U newed with llwr 
iDjide uppvrmiiflt. pi IB, f. 4lil — thc» under valrej In many ^pf^ 
cien. La nattened, aa iu thu r'atrea. 

Lefirattt\ the oppo»it*» of the abfhTe, or where thi anterior 
alODff poiut^ to tbe It^ft iiaikd, pL lh<, f, 4tk 

Length of (hi thtU — la nlway» uiidert>toud to be from I hat 
part in whlVh the I'KaiUF'Ut Lt biiu»ti'd Ut the opp«M-ite extiemtly. 
Bivalve ahella .are called longitudiuai^ wbeti Ibeir ^reiite»t 
length ia from the bhige to tbe'oppumte marnriu, pi 17, f. 17 — 
from a to 6 ,- f. 77—0, tf 1 dud trunnttrM'^ w bin their bre^dtli 
exceed* th(>ir lenftb^from t tu c, f. 7lii — b, A, breadth of tbn 
ahell, f. BA-c. rf. 

Bjftrut, itrjteard* Ai3 aceeftS(»ry Obunentarr appeodaffe of « 
allby texture, by which H^mie hivtilve ahelbi are alhxed to 
roeka, atonea, 9tc. aa may be in.i<tNnced in the common mu»i'l4*. 

Siding— tht right atid kft parts of the valvea ; pi. 19, L 77— 

C, Cr 

Riht are loni^Hudmnl or trantrerae protttberancea,renera Uy 
mnnin^ paraliel titeafh ^"th^r on the, external aurfac^e fif bi« 
VMltea. J.0n^r^/iicf»Ro^n&#, pL It), f. (^»~& iHrniuiieTM n'^^ 
f. ^4- 

Aecenory inalrer are icnall, unattached valvea in tbe frnua 
Phobia, pi. 19, f. »0— <t. 

Vaicrt nf ChitrjDN are placed transtveraely alonjr the bark of 
the aiiimnl, usonlly eii^bt in numlHT, pi. itt, f, 90 — a^ a^ Bte, 
Fiff, 91, a eentraJ vitlve', itQ^ a termiuating valve. 

jlfar|rt» in Chitona. ia a desby border which aiirrounds the 
valvea, pi. 19, f. fko— 6. 



PARTS OF CmRtP£DE&-.Hi7LTiv*i.VB«. 
nu/um—conHata of from two to fonramal] vali 
F opening at tup of the Balani, pL Itt, C J^^-^a ,- f^ ^M, 



Opercu/um—conHata of from two to fonramal] valvea, pUred 
ia toe opening at tup of the Balani, pL Itt, C J^^-^a ,- f. ^M, 

Btu* — tbe port by which the aheUa of the ^euua Ealanua, 
die, art! aCt«ch«'d to rocka, pL 19, f. firj^c ; L f^f—f*. 

Ligament— % minibrntiuiu aubatance, by wbtch the valvea 
are atUcbed, pi. itt, f. 87— «f. 

RidigeM—^rv convexity in the Bataal, ttv^ aoniatiiDct Ion- 
pitudiiial and at otherv tranaverte* 

PeduHckt m fiediek—% aort of ttmn, or biflkiw merobniinu. 
ceoua tube, tm whirb tbe Atiatifie are aeAlcd^ pL 19, 1 HI — Ik 

FrtierK or IfMtorv/o— are those arrn« by wbirh the animaU 
of the fialani and Aaatif#aicuje tbeLr food, pL. iu, f, 87— u. 



CONCLAVE (fl rooMi); the pluce where tlie car- 
dinals nssenible fur tlie election of tlie i>ope ; akc* the 
electoral ussembly of tlte iitnliruik themselves. Pavte 
Gregory X,, whoie elecljcjii liait bet^n delayed tor 
tJu^e years, established, in Uie rouiicil at Ljuns 
i IS74), the rewiibitioTiH of tlie eoncliive* It wiis set- 
tled, that if the |Ki[>e should die ifi a city where lie 
had resided with his court, the oardijials present 
should not be oblioed lo wait longer than ten days 
for tlieir absent brethren. After tlie lapse nf teii 
ilays, all the cardiimls present should assemble in 
tlie paliice in wliieli the pope hail dietl. Here I hey 
were all to \a* shut up m tmv room {conchve), with- 
out pnrlitions or cmlaiiis, whioli, with the exception 
of one outlet, was to he eloseil on all sideit, so that 
mo one sliould spt^ik witli theiriH, nor Im* admitted In- 
to tiieir presence^ except tliose who were calletU witli 
the consent of all tlie brethren, for tlie imrjwfse of 
Bssistlng^ ill some way, in the elecliom. 1*10 one was 
to be permitteil eitlier to .'^end in a messen^r, or to 
write to the canlirials ; hut a window was to be lefl' 
open m the room, ihnnjgh whiili tiie nttessnry fiHwl 
coidd he handed to lliem. If, in Utn-e <!iiy» after 
eiiterhiig tiie conclo^'e, they had not chosen a po|ie, 
they were, on the hve tbllowing days, to receive but 
one dish at noon and in the evening ; jind, after this 
nothing but bri'ail, wine, and water, till Uie election 
should take place. 1 bese regiilatton*i of llregory 
X. have been oh^iervedin tlieir essential provisions in 
recent tiDieji, tliough not always in every partitTuiar, 
As most of the pope$ liiive died itt Home, ilie con- 
clave has usually been held in the Vaticaii, in the 
galleries of whftdi. as nittny cells are built in a row 
fls there are ctuoixiab to he present. 1 here tJie 
cnrdtnals repair, two by two, tlie day after the funer- 
al of the pope, or on tlie tentli day after his deaths 
afUT Ijaving heard a mais, which is (tailed MiiJia 
SpirituM Jrtwc/ijand remuin till tlie election is finish etl, 
lilt* conclave which ilnjs.e iMjpv 1 iu» VU* was held 
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»t Venice by the assembled cariiin;ils,as Piua VI. died 
6ir from flome. 

CONCLAVIST; the compwmou, eilhrr lay or 
clerical, whmn the cardinal is nUoweiJ to tJike with 
fiini into the conclave (q, v.) dunnff tlic eleciidii of a 
pjjlie, or to send for if lie shuiikl fall sick. The con- 
clavists are, In this chs«, subject to the fname laws as 
tlie cardinals ; tliey are not pcniiitted to leave the 
conclave except in a case of severe sicktieis^ ; tbey 
^arlake lit the same taljle with the cardinals, and 
liave a cell of die same siae. The place of conclavist 
ts honourable, jind very much sought for. The con- 
clavist of the cardinal u tio is chosen pope seldom 
fails to juake hh fortune- As every canlifial gene- 
rally heconicsB memher of the comnuttee of regency, 
consisting of tliree cardinal, who are cluinged tlaily, 
each of tEe conclaviiits of tlie cardinals tlujs engageiJ 
lias an opportunity to display his talenLs l^iefore die 
caitUnal iuni liiis coUeag^ue"*, as secretary of the conv 
luittee. 

CONCORD [al>o called accord, from the Italian 
acmrdare^ and tliis from Uie l>ntin chwda) j an ex- 
pression usetl in music* It denotes an assoi^iatioii of 
sounds^ tonndeil on tlie natural rebtions of siinukii- 
neous toneji, l^pon this association depends all har- 
mony ; in fiict, every proper cJioi\l is of itself hur- 
niony ; hence, e* g.» the expres*iion hannontf &/ the 
dnmhiani* In Us proper acceptation, harmony is the 
result of connecteu tones in conset titive chortls. \1 iiii 
re^nd to their iiimultancoiis expression, however, 
t<>nes dilfiT in tlieir relations. Home, by the mere 
act of being sounded togettier, convey to tliis ear a 
sense of pit-asure. They harmonize in themselves^ 
and are therefore termed consonant chords, or co»- 
oorrf*. Take, for example, one tone as the funda- 
mental tone ; then, U» foi^n a concord, all tlie other 
tones must harmoiiiie with it and witli each other, 
'J he idea of a chortl has no reference to the numlH^r 
of cousouAiit tones of which it is formed. The moi^t 
simple and least perfect concord is made by the coiii- 
liination of tw<» tone^, und is foom^l by con net: tin |j[ 
the interval of the tlnrd with the fuiRbmental t^-uie. 
The most perfect cousoiuint clioni is the harmonic 
Iriachanl* which is foroM^il by the addition of another 
ihird, and constitutes die oerltHl fifiii from the fnnda- 
atenUd tone : it is usually tenued the d^mi/tatti. 
Fnuu the churtU'ter of the fii^t thini, or mediant, 
lliese combiiJiiLions are eitlier major tir mijuir ; thus 
major C, E^ (J, or minor, C, E flat, and il. The 
minor triadiord is t** be disting^ui^JuHi from tbedtmiii- 
ishe*l Ixiachord, wliich, by some, is called the yii/*e or 
disMonarJ, and in formed by two minor thinls, or by 
tlie fuiidamenud tone and the minor thini ami minor 
ifdi ; lliu*, C, K, flat, (i, flwt. Ihen^ is also n rr- 
duiidaat triaclionl, constituLeil by two innjtjr ihiats. 
By Uie truns position of the tones composing tliese 
triachonls into higher or lower octaves (cluinging tile 
pt^sitions or inverting the hiteiTali*). all other coii- 
Bottant dioAls are formeil It is iLsual to fix the de- 
signation of cht)nls hy counting tlie intervals ascend- 
ing. Thiut arises, 1. tlie chord of the sixth (hejui- 
chord), in >vhich the fundamenLal tone L>» pla<.>tHl an 
ociave higher, so that tlie third becomes a finuliuueii- 
tal tone ; the fifUi Ls then the thinly ajid the transpos- 
ed fuiiiUimenud lie^Tomes tlie siJsUi ; tliu^, E, ti, C, 
designated by the figure li, 2. Ihe chord of the 
fourih and sixth, where the funchunental tone and its 
tliinl are ImiIIi placeil in a higlier o< tave, so that tlie 
fifdli l>ecomes tfie fimdHUjenUil, Uie odginal funda^ 
mental is ciian|>ed to the fourth, and the tran^sposi^Hl 
tliird becomes ti*e sixdi. Hence the name, from 

Uie diaructemtic intertills and the notation Uius -} • 

\ 

The dissonant chords are first obtained by adding to 

tJie triiid am*iiier third, which^ consequently^ stands 



in tlje relattoTi of a Hevenih to the fumla mental, ainl 
prmluces a quatlriclionl. The seventli l«^ Uie disacm- 
ant hitervul, anil to relieve tlie ear, rp<|nires to lie r\p- 
so I veil The chord of the seventh is forme^i of the 
fundamental, tiie thir^l, the fiftli. and the se%'enlh. 
The firsts and most usual, is constituted by die major 
triad with the minor seventh ; thus C, E, G, B flbftt. 
It is called the principal^ sometimes tlie essmtJAl 
choril iif( tlie seventh, and is simply designated thus, 
7, It rests upon the domimint of that Key iii which 
it is to lie reJM>ived ; for the minor si^ventli resoWes 



itself downwards, thus, 



=r 



^ 



while tlie 




major dissonant ascenik. Hence it may abo lie cadU 
e<i the doHiimint chord <[f the xrvenih, or Uie 
(tf the dominant itei^enth. If we transpoiB i 
intervals of these cliords, in ihe same nyu 
as with the triachortls, we form, I* the chord of 

the fifth anil sixtli Aienoted by ^plYcomlstingortlm 

minor ttiird, tlie minor Mil and major sixUi, ^^»»^ 

4- 

I 2. Uie choi'd of tlie Uiinl ami 



fourili ( 4Y i'l wliicli Uie seventh and Uie fiiudii' 
lut-ntal tone of Uie essential choral of the »evcnUi lie- 



' T l-^P '*•'' 



come Uie Uimi ami fourth* 



further transposition, the chord of the second b 
formed, by which the seventh, with Uie funda- 
mental tone, forms the inler% al of Uie 8ecoiid» Uiitt, 



p 



g h p . The ( )tl ler chords of Uie sK^enU^ 



^ 





which Gmlfr. Wel>er terms htf-chord* of (he Mmi'emiA, 
inopf^HJsition to pnavrpaf chord* of (ht ^^er/ilA, onr. 
the choni of Uie seventh, fonnetl by Uie minor 



triachofd and die minor seveuUi, 



again, by the diniinislieil triachord, with Uie suhnbl- 
ing minor seventh of the chonl of the sevrnOi* 



I finally, the chord of Uic seventJt,, with 



the major triacJiord ajul seventh major, 



By the transposition of the*e hy-cHordsof Uie srvcfHli i 
are formetl the chord.s of Uie fifdi and sUthi, Oml 
third and fourth, and the chord of the si:M!nnd. Wo-1 
ha VI* thus, as jipjH'ars from Uiis review, nint* fitiMla« i 
mcDtiil chof(K, via,, two simple accords, Uirt-« iri«« i 
chordH, and four chonls of the seventh (the r*ss(*iitii4 
chortl and tlie by-ronK of ihr seveiitli), 1 1 ow< f u 
complicat<nl the imrmony may lie, it i* mlucTiy^y I0 
these chords, 'Ibi-re U yet a five-lotied rholt]^ tlMi 
^uint chord which is a uiuoii of simulLuicuuft 
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fiiid is fi^nued by the aJdiUon of BDother Ihird {mnjor 
or iHUior) to llie tJionl of the seveiiLh, wliidi, cuiise- 
quenily, itiakes Uie umlii from Ibe fiiudiiuiftital tone, 
aud is terijied tlie cfmrd o/' (he ninth. But if. from 
Uit* advprse concurrence of the seconds, we omit tJie 
ftiijdameiitui lone, as \>s usual in close Imrmoiiy, ajvd 
transpoitt; tJie iiote^ as above, we obtain 111 us tlie 
proper fiiOilifi«itimis of tJi« qiiadricJiord ; for ex- 
ample, the fuliarmonic <"hord ofC, E flat,, ti flat, A ; 
C ssluirp, E, G, B. Tbe*e concords, tlieii, are cap- 
able of bciiig^ presented in the most diversified fonns, 
in immetiiate collision, or broken, so that the tones 
constituting them are beard in syccessioii. Fortljer, 
tlie intervals may be confined to one octave, or dis- 
tributt^l thniugh distant and dilTereiit octiives. TliEs 
fonns the eruundwork and tlie distinetion between 
ckne and clispi^rsed luirmony, according to tJie close 
m dispers^^d i>osition of the cbortis, Fiirtberj theap- 
liCfttioji of the intervals coniiMising the chords is 
govenied by the variety of positions, inasniuch as the 
musikc may be adapted for two, three, four, fivi* voices 
or partii. In ttie fonuei", some intervals niu>l l>e 
omitteii ; in tlie latter^ doubled. One of tlie fir>t >) s- 
tents of chortls was offered by Rameati. ^und*d on 
tJie ideas of D'Alenibert, and afterguards eluciilatt^d 
in Marpnr^s system, which much re!»eiiibled \'og- 
Ier*i» It has lieen more recently elucitiated by 
Turk. Another is by Tartini, which is jEfiven in 
Rousseau's Dicimnairt: de la Mu^u. The one de- 
duces and explains die chords troui funditmentJil keys 
(of the base), tlie other from melody (tlie upper tones). 
Anotlier very simple system of chords is tluit ot Kim- 
ber^er, which is mych followed by liOtlfr. U'eber in 
Jiis ireatise on tiiorough-lmse. From music^ the idea 
ut harmony is transferred to colours^ and we n^uiy 
speak of tire hamtany of colon rs, as oppoM?d to the 
hjirsh and dnizling^ contrast of them, whkJi is avoid- 
ed by a judicious middle Uine of colouring* 

CONCOHD ; a post-town of tiie rnited States, Ui 
New Hompshlre. and the seat of the sUite government; 
63 miles N. N, W, Boston j Ion. 71* m* VV. ; lat, 43 '^ 
ISf N. : population, in 1810, if391 ; in 1820, 2838. It is 
pleasantly situaced^ extendine along tlie weateni bank 
of tlie river Merrimack ncBrly two miles in lengtli. 

C UNCO HI), FimM or {/itrmu/a conceHit) ; one 
of tlie most imporUuit doctruial iKJoksof the Protest- 
nnt churchy composed at the command of Augustus, 
elector of Saxony, by several disting^uished Lheulo- 
giaiis. Augustus hiid long suspected the existeiic*' 
of tecret atnterents to the dot*trine of Calvin ; and, 
haag conUrmed in tins suspicion by InvestigTition, he 
thouglit a bfMjk of concord, tliat is, of miion, which 
should definitively settle the fonn of doctrine to be 
received, would be Llie Im^sI means fortenninatiiig tlie 
religions troubles. Twelve divines were inviied to 
Lichtenburgp who, in the nssembly afterwanls con- 
voked at Torgau, examined and S4Htled the principal 
points, and finislipd the work in Kloster-RiTgen, in 
J 677; afuT which fill lowed die solemn signing by 
the sevenil electors, princes, counts* slntes of the 
empire^ and the printetl publication of tlie work hi 
1580. It is said tlmt this afliiir cost tlie elector about 
Jl 1 !?,000. See SymMkai Boo/ct. 

CONCORD, GoDDtss or. t?ee Conctirdia, 

' " princl- 
I or- 
eaignjiyon ot the j* laces in whicli ihey are 
to b* found. They are concordance's of subjeclA and 
of words ; and, for botli kinds, eiUier the Greek or 
Mebrevv text, ora universally received translation^ 
may sene as a ImisU. Works of this kind are useful 
for the exeeetical theologian, because die comparison 
of parallef passagis is one of itie most important 
auxiharies of exegesis ; and not less so for tlie preach- 
er, b^'causc tliey enable hitn to examine, at once^ oil 



i-^ijrti^.ijii.u, uoDDKss or. cee i.onctiraia, 
CONCORDANCE J a book amtaining tlie prki 
nil wonds in tite Holy Scriptures, in alphalietical a 
etKf witli a designation of die iilaces in which ihey i 



the passages of scriptur*^ which treat of rtie !iame sulh 
ject, Ttie first work of this kind \r.is publisheti by 
Hugo Sancto C^ro, who u_^eil die miiversa 11 y received 
Latin transtatiori of the Bible, called the ruigate. 
Sjorae of the most approved concordances in English 
are tJiose of Cruden, Butterwonh, Brown, and Tay- 
lor. The name concorfiurwe migfit be given, without 
impropriety, to similar mdices of other works, as the 
writings of Homer and Shakspeare* In fiict, it is 8i> 
a pp lied in G e rman y . The i ud e x of Saniu el AysoougU 
to ^hakspeare is a concordance. 

CON CORDATE; a coavenUon between the 
1>L»hop of Rome, as head of die cJiurch, and any 
si!cuiar government, for the settling of ecclesiastical 
rtdadons. Treaties which the pope, as a secular 
sovereign, concludes widi other princes respecting 
political concerns, are not called concornate*. One 
of die most important of the earlier conconlates 19 
tlmt of Worms, called, also, die CalUtine ioncordate, 
mode in 11;;^/, between pope Call xtus H, aihl tbe 
emperor Henry V., in oriier to put an end to die 
long contest on die subject of investiture, and wliich 
has since lieen considered a fundamental ortlinance 
i in respect to tlie relations between the Catholic 
cliureh and the government in Germany. Most of 
die concordates nave been extorted from die popes 
by the different nations or govenmients. This was 
done as early as die 15th century; for, when die 
comicO of Constance urged a reformation of tlie pajiai 
court, Martin V. saw himself obliged, in 1418, to 
conclude concordates with the Germiins, and sfxm 
Bfterwanls, also, with other nations. The popes, 
however, succeeded, even in tlie 15th and Itilh cen- 
tunes, in concluding concoaUites for dicir advantage. 
Tlii^ was Hie case widi the concordat4*s of Aschaflen- 
burg. Tlmt, also, which was made by Leo X, ami 
Fraacis 1. of France (151(>), was chiefly to theadvan^ 
Uige of die pop*. In later times, in particular* to- 
wards die eiul of die I8di century, die papal court 
^ could m>t any longer maintain a stniggle witii the 
' spirit of the timers and witli die secular powers^ and 
was obliged to resign many privileges iiy concordates* 
Bonafmrte, when first consul of die Frendi repubUc, 
concluded a conconlate with pope Pius VH,, July 
15, 1801, which went into operation in April, 180i?. 
It re-establishevt tlie Catholic cliurch in France, and 
has become the l«isis of the present t^^clesiastical 
constitution of duit ccmntry. i he government ol>* 
Uiiiied by it tlie right to aj^puint die clergy ; the 
public tn^asury gained by the duiiinudon of tne large 
number of nietropolitan and episco^»al sees to sixty ; 
tlie pope was obliged to give up the plan of n storing 
the spiritual onler>, and the influence which lie exer- 
cisetl by means of delegates^ but retain eil tlie right 
of diecanoniaii investiture of bisliops and die revenues 
coiinectetl h ith diis right. The interests of religion 
suffered by this compuct, inasmuch as most of the 
dioceses became now too large to l>e pn>perly admi- 
nistered ; and die lower clergy, die very soul of the 
chore li, who were in a poor condition before, were 
inude entirely dependent on the government. 

Louis XVIlt, conclmie^l at Home, with I'iils VH. 
(July II, 1817), a new conconlate, by whicli tlmt of 
151 (i, so iiyurioiis to the libi*rties of die Gallicmi 
churcJi, was again revived ; die conconlate of \Wi 
and tile arlktes orgnniques of 1802 were abolished ; 
the nation subjeined to an enormous tax by tlie de- 
mand of endow mcnt< for forty-two new metropolitan 
aiid episcopjil sirs, with their chapters mid semiriaries; 
aad free scojic ati 1 inhd lo die intolerance of the Roman 
court by tlic indefinite language of article ten, wlik^i 
speaks of measures against die prevailing obstacle to 
religion and tite laws of the chtirch. Thb revival of 
old abu'^s, tills prnrimon for die luxury of niuneroun 
clerical dignitaries at die cxpenwjof the nation^ could 
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t tmlj Uk u\tn-nj9li^ nolility, who flsw in it 
imtnuk imr ynnh^i^ ibrir v^m witij Ijmeficf-s. The 
■fMicifJ r*<Jtixtsd tiwf cdfirvjnibUr with aluKMt mnrenal 
dMififirrjljatkHi ; vr>k:es of the ^natc^ wttsht were 
IMmI ti^aiji«tC H {(ir^jtn, Etsai hiMUnirme mr Um 
UUriit iir. C F4^liMe GaUicaiu, fam, 1818 ; Lajtj(iiiiai&, 
AffTeaatum dn Frojel dtL(4 ret. aux trots CemeordaU, 
Mi cvi, farm, 1818 ; iJe Fradt, Us fuatre OmevnkUs, 
Vwn%, 1818, 3 voU.) ; snd the new miiusten saw 
ttiem!^lve<» oUigerl to withdiaw their pnipasitioD. 

I'lie fjfipe \»-as inore frMtuittte io tiie ooncordaie 
Made witii Naples (Feb. 16, 1818), at Terracina, 
in whiHi tUfiulatkiiM were made ffjr the exclusiTe 
«itablii4iineiit of Catiiolurism in tiiis kmedom ; for the 
Indeuewlefice of tJie tlie^ilogical fteminaries on the 
tKular power ; the free dif^posal of benefices to the 
value or I i;/X» ducats, in Naples, in &Tour of Ro- 
man Mibjef-th ; tlie reversion hf the revenues of va- 
cant places Ui tile churrti ; unlimited liliertj of appeal 
to ttie papal chair ; tlie abolition of tlie rrjjal permi»- 
•ion, £rirmeriy lufreviary for tlie pastoral letters of 
tlie Ijisliofis ; tiie rig^it of censorsliip over books ; 
fiefide«i many fitiier higliij important privileges. 
llie kinfi; olitained the nglit to apjKiint liishops, to 
tax tlte clergy, to reduce the number of tlie episcopal 
•em and monasteries, whicti existed before Murat's 
reif»n. The quiet possesMon of the estates of the 
diunii, whicli liad lieen alienated, was also secured 
to tlie profirietors. 

In tlie aincordate concluded with Bavaria, July 5, 
1817, two archblsliopric!S were establislied for the 
U^OO/XK) C'atlioli(*ii in Havana. These were Munich 
(witli tlie bistioprics of Auii|[!>bure, Passau, and Ratis- 
uoii) and llamlnirfl^ (witti tlie bishoprics of U'urzburg^, 
Kichtrtadt and Spire). Seminaries, moreover, were 
bistituted and provided witli lands ; tlie nominations 
were left to tlie king, witli tlie reservation of tlie pa- 
|ial right of confinnation ; the limits of tlie civil and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction were precisely settled, and 
the eTectioii of new monasteries was promised. This 
conconlate was publislml in May, 1818, together witli 
tlie new iK)liti(;al constitution, l)y whicir all appre- 
hensions lor tlie Protestant churcli in Ikivaria were 
alUyeti. (Uesj)ecting the conconlate between Pnts- 
ala hihI the iK>pe, see German Church and Prussia,) 
The otlier (iemiaii princes have formed a plan for a 
common coiurordate witli the iK)pe. 

On the whole, the contest which has lieen carried 
on for more tlinii 800 years Ix^twcen tlie secular 
power and the chureli is as little settled ns it was in 
Uie times of (iregory VII. and the empenjr Henry 
IV., and the concordates are to lie consideretl only as 
tem]X)rary agreements, which are followtnlas long as 
•Itlier party is o1)lige(l or thinks it l)est to observe 
them. In fact, it is Miiii to think of putting an end 
to the dispute, while Macular govennnents maintain 
tlmt it rests wiiJi tlicni to appoint tlie officers and 
instructors of the people, and the ])ope maintains 
that the autliority of the (*liurch is prior in time and 
au]H'rior in tlegn-e to any other. Tlie light in which 
tlie Itonian court views the cessions made in concor- 
<lat4's iip|H>nrs fnini a letter of po|>e Innocent I., in 
141(1: jKrffo quod jtnt remedio necfssitns rejtrrit^ ces- 
snnte ntrntitate tU-het tttique cessare^ quia alius est 
ordo leffititnusy alia usurpation quam ad prasens tun- 
turn fieri truntus impeliil. The governments, on the 
roniniry,n<l(l resi*rvations to tlie conconlates, as in the 
case of the articles which tlie French government 
prefixfHl to tlie C4)iiconIate of 1801, l)efore it >\Tis pro- 
niulgut<><l. Against the appeal to a divine institu- 
tion, on which (he po|)e founds his authority, the 
R«)ver('ign«i nuiiiiUiin the following claims: — 1. The 
mvereigii <»f {\\v slate is, at the Mime time, the setru- 
nr lu^ti of the clmrcli. ami all the jKiwer of the 
liiiroh to make regulaiioiis and ap|H>int clerical 



' nnittiananes liss been s1%m dj hin. bm fWBiPi 
under his soperintnidHicT ; 2. tbe ie^f^nl poovs- 
sioos of the dtinrch are prnpertr subjerc to the sttne. 
which has a right to pre\'fnt timn finam Iirriwiii 
exoKflive; 3. the seciiiair ^niiiiawiM ran prahiht 
such acts of worship as are opposed to the irttii t 
and peace of the state, and iDterfrre with the rigki 
of other religioas societies; 4. the atate hais the rifjk 
of protpcting new sects ; 5. the ciril n^ftit» of sri>> 

ijects (evflo with regard to the Taiidity and coKf- 
qoences of marriage) are to be exc:liisiTe)7 n^ulatfd 
by the laws of the state. It iseasilj understood thu 

. no soch contest between church aiid state can take 

: place where the church does not claim any polititBl 
authority, and the sovereign does noc ooosider idi- 
gion as an instnmient for state purposes. 

i CONCORDIA ; or concord, personified and war 
shipped as a goddiess in Rome, where she had sere^ 
ral temples, the most important of w-hich was thatia 
the capitol, erected by Camillos. An annoal faat 
was celebrated, in her honour, the 16th of January. 

I She was represented with wreaths of lowers on her 
head, and in one hand two comuoopiSy in the other, 
a bundle of rods or a pom^rranate. SymboiicaUy, 
Concordia was represented by two hands clasped 
together, or by the caduceus. See Greciatg MftAUafy. 
CONCRETE ; a technical word in logic If ve 
conceive of certain qualities as eiistktg in an object, 
we then regard them, accordine to phikMophical 
languaj^e, in concreto; bat if we Urink of then sefa- 
rately trom the object, we then regard then m «i- 
stracto ; for example, a Just man is a concrete ron- 
ce[)tion, hui justice is an abstract idea. See Pkii^- 
Sophy. 

CONCRETIONS, Morbid, in animal econoaiy; 
hard substances that occasionally make their appear- 
ance in different parts of the body, as veil in the 
solids as in those cavities destined to contain fioids ; 
in the former case, they are denomiimted emcrrtipM 
or ossifications ; in the latter, eaiculi. The conrre- 
tions liiat make tlieir appearance in the solids of the 
animal body are denominated /»inea/C(xicretiofis, (Wnb 
their being found in that part of the brain calkd the 
pineal gland ; or saltvary concretions, as being di^ 
covered, occasionally, in Uie salivary ^ands ; orpct- 
creatic concretions, which are liard sulMitances fond 
in the pancreas ; or pulmonary concretions, whirk 
have been sometimes coughed up by consunpiiTe 
persons ; or hepatic concretions, of whidi the liver is 
sometimes full. Concretions have also been foood 
in tlie prostate. These have all been ezamhied hf 
chemists, and found to consist of phosphate of lime 
and other su1)stances. Concretions have been dis- 
covered in tlie intestines and stomach of man, bat 
more frequently in the bodies of other anianU. 
Those found in tlie intestines of a horse were examin- 
ed by Foureroy, and found to consist of magnesJa, 
phosphoric acid, ammonia, water, and anunal matter. 
See Calculi. 

CONCUBINAGE; the coliabitation of a man 
witli a concubine. Among the (>reek$, conruliinage 
was alloweil even to married men : tlie number of 
their concubines, also, was imlimited. Among thr 
Romans, concubinage ^ns neither unlawful nor ilis- 
graceful. It was, moreover, formally permitted to 
immarricd men, by the Lex Julkt, and by the Lex 
Papia Popp<ra, but with the provision, that it shonld 
Im' limileil to a single concubine, and tliat only wo- 
men of mean descent, as freed women, actresses, nntl 
tlie like, should be chosen for tlie purpov. Ihe 
children begotten in (*oncubinaire were not considiT- 
ed as legitimate, but were callrd maturate anil the 
rigiit of inheritanci' of tlie concubine and her ctiiidrr-ii 
was very much limited. With tlie introductkHi of 
Cluristiaiiityj coiicubhiage ceased ; and^ Indeed, Cub- 
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•inntine \he Great madt* inws tisjdsvil It. The C&de 
NupUt'ttn dkl liut ex|jrpiiisly farmil concubinage, but 
the iowfuL wif*^ could i»iip tbr a divorce (siiwe Uie rv- 
SLoraUuu of Uip BotirlMJii^, mdy for N^paraliuii), in 
case of tile iriinHLuetioiiii of a coiinitiine by lier hus- 
band into their foiumon rosldnnce* 'lite Pnissiaii 
cotfe dot's not allow t'04ieubioage, as s<:ime authors 
have {UscTtptJ, but it establishes two kind*^ of mar- 
i^a|res> one of whidi docs not confer the rank, ^c*, 
of ilie husband on the wife, nor givr Ibe children tlje 
same rif;hL«( t\s tlujse enjoyed by tlie chiltlren \Mtni in 
ilie other kind of nuirriii^e. I'Jiis fonn of mnrriai^e 
i^'ems to have ljei?ii ulJ*>vvpd by tJi© cikIp chiefly tur 
the bejielit of |j(jor olheers of govennneJil, wliose 
rank far exccHs their salary ; but^, tlitnigh it stands in 
the code, it never lias received from the kin^ the 
authority of law. The ndin^ liimily, however, 
sonietinicit contract sucli marriagres. The pn^^nt 
king; b iwzirriiHl to ilie priuce^s of f^igiiitz in this 
Jbnn. There is no wiint of legnhty in tlie connex- 
ion ; it is merely to prevent the wife from becoming 
u queen, and her cliildreji royal princes. 

CON DA MINE, Chables Marie la, a naturab.^t, 
was bom at Paris in 1 701 , and died iit the same ]jlace 
in 1774, W i tli an ii nJ en t spiri t and o po w e rfu I frame , 
the yonn|r Coudamine, who had entered the military 
protession, cave JifmMdf up to pkiisure ; but he soon 
renounced tlie military esii^^er, and devoted himself 
to llie sciences. I le entered tbe academy as (tf(/omt 
chimixiE. His desire of knowled|fe induced him to 
apply himself to several sciences, without ad^Tincino; 
very depf>ly in auy particular one. After he Iiad 
vi<iiied the coasts of Asia and Africa on tlie Me<U- 
terrnnean, he was, in 1731)^ chosen, with G(xlin and 
Bougiier, to determine the figure of the earth, by a 
mitisuremeut to bemadein Peni. (rSfi* fii/rM.j Hp 
there mnde the discovery, that mountnins attract 
iieavy iKidies, and ^ve them a direition different from 
tlmt whit^h they would lake according to die simple 
law of gtavity — a truth which was aflerwTinl con- 
firmed by >toskelyne and Cavendish. ! laving 
finished his lalxuirs in America, ami escaj>e<l a thou- 
sand dangers, he returned to his native land ,^ after an 
absence of eij^ht years, and soon after went to Rome, 
where Ben<>dict XIV. gave him a dinpeiisaition to 
many luie i>f his nieces. Of his curiosity tlie follow- 
ing iinecdote Is related. At tlie execution of Dainieiis, 
he mingled witli tlie exc<'Utioners, in order to let no 
circumstance of this* horrible majmer of death pajiS an- 
observed. They were nbout lo send him liack» but the 
cJiief executioner, who knew Condamine, |ireventt»d 
thf'Ui with tliese words: *^ Lrtisirz, mesitirnt\t^ c*et{ 
un amateur.^* His principal works ai'e I lis accnnnt 
of his travels, his work on the figure of the earth, 
iind that on the meaAurement ol tliree degrecjs of tlie 
lueridian ui the equatorial re^ons. Bejii&s these he 
puhlisheil treatises on in^iculiition for tli« amalUpox. 

CfJNDK; a fortrt^ss of France, in the department 
du Nonl, nine leagues and a half S. E. of Lisle. In- 
Jiabitant^i, t*,080. It if?, according to the FrencJi 
military terminology, a pfnee de f^uerre rfr prrmterr 
cktsse. During the Hevolulion, it was called A«nf- 
Lihre, Its port is much frequented. 

CONDE, Louis de Bourl^jn, prince of (tlie great 
Cond^] ; boni in 1621; a general of distinguished 
talent*, great advantages of person, and very attrac- 
tive mannej^. During the life of his father, he bore 
the title of dttJte d'Eti^hiem, He immortal iied tliis 
name at Uie battle of Uoeroi, in whicji, at the age of 
SJ2, he defeated tlie S|tfinwnls (i (>43). After he Imd 
arranged every thing fur the kittle, on tlic evening 
previous, he fell into so s^nmd a sliH^p, tliat it was 
necessary to awake him when tlie time for engaging 
came ou* Wherever he appeared) he was victorious, 
tie wae ut fortunate aii to repair the consequences 
II. 



of a defeat of marslml Tiirenne. He Ijesleg'ed Dun- 
kirk in sight of tlie Spanish army, und gained th?g 
place for France, in 1(516. He wiiseqicdiy fort una le 
in putting a stop tt> the civil war which Majcarin h;it| 
ot!cusioiied, who was afterwanls obliged to sttL tlie 
support of Conde. Jealous of tlie glory of tho 
prince^ and fearing his pride, Mtuairin, in 1^50, 
causni his deliverer to be brought captive to Vin- 
cerines, tmd did not restore hiin his iW'cdom untfl 
itfter the exniralion of n yenr. The ofl^rndtnl Conde 
nuw enteretl into negotiations with Hpain, and fought 
ngainst lii«j native coujitry with such success, tlmt he 
advanced almost to tfie gates of Paris, lie obtnined 
jiossession of the neighbunmng plac^es, wliile 



riirenne was approaching the capita! in order to 
cover it. Botli ^vf-jif rals foiight with gre 
very nctir the suburb St Antoine^ and added to tlieir 



fijruier reputation (July 2, 1631?). A short time 
after [leace was concluded, in which, however, Coiide 
did tiot concur, but went to the Netherlands. 'J he 
peace of the l^yrenees in 1659, at last restored tins 
great genenil to France. After Turenue's death, in 
1075, lie commanded^ for a lonsj time, the FrencJi 
army in Germany. The gout at last compelled him 
lo retire to liLs lieaiitifid estate at Chanttlly, neaf 
Paris, where be devoted himself to tlJe sciences. 
Here he was visited by Corneille, Bossuet, Kacuje, 
Boileau, Oonrdaloue, who enjoyed his converstatiou 
as much us he did theirs. He dieii in 1(387 at Fon 
taiiiebleuu. In the church of St Louis^ at Paris^ a 
nionument was erected to him. 

C<JNDE, Loris JosKi'u ok BorRBov, prince of; 
Ijorn at Chantiliy^ in 1730; only son of tlie *Iuke of 
Bourbon and the princess ot llcsse-Rbeiiifels. By 
tile deatli of Ixith his parentii he dune, in his fifth 
year, under the gMardianship of count Charolois, bis 
uncle. Tlie prince was educated with great strict- 
ness, and niacfe some prtJgTcss in the scien«es. In 
1753, be married the princess of Rohan -Souhise, wlio, 
in I75G, liore him the prince Hoiirbm-t'ondo. In 
tl*e seven years* war, he distinguished himself by his 
coiufige and skill, and^ in I7f>:i, gained a victory, at 
Johaunisberg, over tlie liereditary prince of Bruns- 
wick. True to the old constitution, he op^ms*^ 
Louis XV,, on account of the hitniduction of a newly 
formed parli^ouent. ami was, on tbi* iiccoont, iHinish- 
cil, but siHiu reialltrl. His leisure he devoted to 
study, in friendly intimacy with the most leiirned 
men of Iiis time, and to tlie euilxdli^hment of C Imn- 
tilly, where Paol I. visiteil him Me was wouiwled 
in a doei witli ctumt Aguult. In the revolnlion, he 
emigrated^ in 1789, to Brussels, and from thence to 
Turin; he afterwards forme^l in I79i!, at U orrws, a 
little corps of emigrant nobility, CjSOG laen strong, 
which joined the Austrian anny under Wonnser, 
After an inteniew with Custavus HI., of Swi^len, 
at Aix-la Chapidle, in I7!iH, on the subject of mea- 
sures to be imdertaken, he ^vas sunuaoned at Worms, 
by a deputy of the national assciubly. and by tlie 
king himself, to rettmi to Frunce witliin fourteen 
days, under penalty of the loss of his estates. With 
the other princes, he retnraed an answ*er of refusal, 
from Coblenti. On the breaking out of the w^ir, his 
corps distinguished itself; but tlie Austrian plan 
of OfieratioiLs did not agree with tlie vie« s of Uie emi 
grants ; therefore tlie cimnexiou of prince Condo 
with Pichegru hutl no results. In 1795, he enteretl 
with his corps uito the English service. In ITUU, he 
fought in Snabia. In 17i^7, he entered the Russian 
service, and marched wth his corps to II ussia, where 
he was most hospitxddy received into the residence 
of Paul I. ; aud relumed, in 17i)9^ to the Rhine, 
under Suwarofl". In 18C>0, after the separation of 
Russia from the coalition, he re-entered the English 
servi(!e. The campaign of 1800 ended tlie military 
2 B 
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cnitvr of Uie prinre. Hij lived in Knjjland till 1813, [ 
in wliieJi ytar his stf-onil wife, tlie princess of Muiia- | 
t!t>, dic<l. IIr roiurriiHl to Paris, ^i^y A-l> lE*i4, i 
received Ihe lOth regiment (jf tlifi line, aufi tlieoHice 
of coloiiel-geocnil of iiitaiitry, as aliiu llmt of grand 
maitre de France^ ami the jjirotf rtonitf* of the order 
of St Louis. He attendiiJ lli«i cek^bRited royid 
coundl, Miirch 17, 1815. fli-^lwidiiliekiiiifto Gheiiu 
«xid Hiturncd >*ith him to I'uris in July, wherfl,l*eiii*r 
ap[HHiited prtsident of a imrmu of Uie cimiiiber of 
pet'i^, he remaiiietl i^onie iiiiit*, but nt last r^-Lirt^cl Lo 
Chaiitilly, where he liiid formerly written tlje inti^r' 
esttJig Easai sur In f'te du (J rand Coiul^tpar L. J. th 
Bituri>&n,4on ime DescendntU, of wliich two ethtioiis 
lia ve appeared suice 1 800. \ I e dietl a L raris u i 1818. 
I lis gnuidson wiis the duke d'EnghieiL 

CONDE, Lor IS IIknrv Joskiji, dukeof Krjni!. n. 
son of the prei^whofv, Ixirii April in, I75b. va- 
edufuted to liie profi'ssion of nrms. lie had luirdly 
pass+^l the ng^iiofohikUuKMl, when he was hi spired 
will* t!ie most violent passion for Louisa Maria 
Theresa of t >rlejin-*i. It was resolved that he sliould 
irtuel two years, and then receive the haiitl of the 
lady J but tJie Jiopntienre of the prinee would not 
^uhiiit of this di'lay. lie carried off liis mistress 
fixirn the eouvfut wliera she residtHl, married her, 
mid, in 177s;, isJie bore him the prince tl'Enj^hien. 
tlonde's impetuosity (Rieasiiujed a duel between hiiu 
and the count d'ArtoLs, in 1778. Thii^ was followed 
hy Jii-H Imoisliment to ChantUly, He likewise quar- 
relled with his wife, onti, in 1780, separated hiniiielf 
from her; she dinl in \m^. In l7Sii, he was pre- 
sent, with the roimt d' Artoi'v, al die siege of UibmU 
tar* distinguishetl hjmi»eir thert% and was apiwiiiled 
mai^luiL 1 he pride of hi» nume, die ar^lour of his 
clinracter, and his cmifidence in tlie power of tlie 
kiiig, catted him, in the l>e^iinting of the revobition, 
to treat witii contempt a |j*H)ple ixi a slJite of violent 
fermentation. He continiiany ndviMxl tJie n^e of 
tbrce. In 1789, he euii^ratetl, with his father, to 
Turin , joineii the eorps of Firnrh emigrants, imd, in 
17tls?, 17 93, anil 1704, showed the ancient eonrageof 
die t7on«le*i. In 1795, be em burked at Bremen for 
Quilwron, in order to make a div4>rsionjn La Vendee, 
but was ohbtceti to return to Knghujtl without suc^ 
C«!ss. In 171»7, he went witJi Uie corps to Russia, 
IIIk1» in I7t)y, retunied to the Rhine. After the dls- 
solntion of the Royul French nrfay, he went to EjJg- 
Innd in l»00, wh«re he lived till May 1814. May 15, 
1814, he was appointed^ at Fnris, colonel-general of 
the li^it-influitry, and on Napoleon^s return from EL 
bo, ill 1R15, re<"eiv^ tlJc cltief command in tlie de- 
pio'tments of the west. But he was obliged by a 
CDii^ention, to embark from Nantes. He sailed to 
S|min, wlieuce he relurniil. in August, throuffh Bor- 
* lean \ and Nantes to \\\ ris. \ \ e put an e-nd to his own 
life at his dmleau of St Leu, Aug. 27, 1830. He 
Ls HUpi.K>setl to liavi* committwl this act while bbour- 
biff under derangement prothicitl by tJie revolution 
wfiich 1 uu] Just taken plaei% anil imd promised to re- 
piiir to Paris to take the oat) i to the new government, 
on the morning when he wan found ilead in his ebam- 
Jmt. *iHjiended hy Iiis own liandkereliief. Hy his wilL 
writU^n with hi^ own liand, and dated Aug. 30, ISSII. 
Ilh whole fiirtnne iiassea to tlie duke d'Auiiuile, wui 
of Lnois Philipi>e, king of the Frt'oeJi, and to Mrs. 
DtJweM, lmrtHTe*ss de Feuehires, an linglish wiuumt 
with wh4jm he hved. TJie legficleij to Uiis lady, in- 
e hiding <«vend iJmteauit antT seats wen^ valued! at 
nlioiii lifteen mil lions of irruie^, th« residue of his for- 
lime Wing left to tlie dtike d'Aiuiiole. This wilJ 
was di*piiie<l hy the princes of Rohan, on tJie ground 
fJiut the Itfironess de Feurheres ha<l useil improfwrin- 
iloi'iice ovtT tile prince ; mul it wns ctuiieiiiled by 
iJieir eonnset tluit the prince had Iwen iiiiirderrd by 



persons interested. It was not till Feb. 22^ 
tJiat the judgment of the ciau't was fiiudly prono 
tnl in favour of the duke d'Aumal** and j 
Feuchere^s. 

CONDENSATION. BesUles Uie mechantc 
powers (see CoHdrmer), there are abo dien 
meann for converting gtiseons fluids into liquids 
condensation ; for example steam into water, 
means of cold. Voltfi gives tiie name of condenM^ri 
ei^cirkitif to m% instrument inventeil by him for ojllo 
tuig and me35iuring electricily in ca^es in which \ 
is S'ehly developed; and an apparatus for the 
lection of jieniiible caloric is calletl a cfrndentrr 
cahric. 

CONDENSER ; a pneumatic €*ngii>e, or syrin^ 
vltrrebv an uncommon quantity of air may 
* Toivihil iiim a given space; so that sometimes 
sLiiiosjiluris, or ten times as much air as there is i 
the same time in the ame 9{iace witliout the eog 
may Im thrown in hy means of it, and its 
pix'vented by vidves properly disposed. See . 
matics, 

CONOILLAC, Stri'HEN' Tk>NxoT tie, among 
FrencJi tlie fomider of tlie sensual system, was !xn 
hi 1715, at tirenohje, and lived like his brother, 
ahlie Mably, from Ins youtli devoted to study. 
i^jfmi sur VOrigme des Connw*anrea kufmih 
(I74ti, 2 vols.) iirst drew the attention of the 
to a thinker, \\\uk wiUt much artitenesa of 
sought to explain, by the law of the associatiofi i 
ideai^, almost nil the pheoomena of the human min 
Althoufi:h Ivocke's discoveries in tlie department 
psycliotogy, fonnded itpon experienoe, might hav 
li^l aji inlioence on thiii work, yet no one can de 
to Condillac tlie merit of having made more pri 
inqiiines on many pi>i[ib. lie himself, bowc^ 
thought that he lud not siilhcieutly expla 
first principles of the faculties <if the hiu 
ami liierefore wrote the Traite des Syjrfeme* ( 
vols.), in which he frequently referrwl to more ! 
rate observations. Any one would rab 
Conddlac, who should believe thai he dii 
of all systems ; but instead of those i 
ories which Des Cartes, Spinoia, Ma|i^)imiiolia, < 
Imd la ill down as the IvLsis of their spectilaliDai. \ 
demnjided observations of the simplest V-n^ 
Truittf dcs Sejuaikms (175L 2f vol^.) is in 
tlie ingenious mmmer, in wliich be has v\^ ^ 
consciousness of impressions on the m-dm*;^. 
by tlie supposition tluit he liad follow fnl the i 
ideas in 1 >iderot's and Huffon's work>, he 
Traite dm jdnimttujr (1775), in which he refuted 1 
fon f> opinions, by principles which he had 
in his Trade drs SfMsntion*. The sagiicilj I 
clenmes!} which distinguish all Condillac^a 
ohtainetl for him tlie distinction of beini^ < 
slriictor f if the infiint duke of Panaa, nephe __ 
XV. The intimate frieiHl>Jiip wliidi sulifeislevt 
tween him nod his collfagiie, M. de Kerndio, infl 
Oiis sitimti4>n the more agrceabte. I'o this « 
are indelrted for fiis acute work, tlie Omn d'M 
{175&, 13 vols.), in which witlj his pmnillar 1 
explanation, he investigates the ext«>nkal 
ideas. Thus his Grammar necessnrily f 
viTv:il one; hiii Art of Writing, a cuurve oC I 
[i-ni ti»r giving the most suitable expreasioti to 
ot thought. V\itli tlie some view^ he 
L\4rt dt fu^tTymv^ L'Art r/e penser, whii 
lute a part of tlie Ctturs if Etudes, fits 
iM'tn If s^ successful tlwui his other works. 
I d iiiHirt from the tomene^ of it* e\eciitkm« 
Ije oiyecijed to it, tlmt it represents tK*c-u 
sidiservieiH'C (o pre-e^iablisliiNLl theork^. Ci 
retnriteti , after tlie completion n\i the educatk>0 uf J 
youof; iiriiue^ in Paris whrre, in I7GS, he i\aa i 
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n^ltted into tlw* Fif uch ncadciny, wliich. bowevej^he 
(lilt iioL viiit a^iiii after the dfly uf bis piilniuce. His 
work, Le Commerce et le ttotti^ernMeitt c&funtleres rela^ 
iimmeni fun a I'avire: (LTiCi), whidi is an u^ipitcaLiuu 
of his aoaljUcal metliod lo scvcml ijaibleQib m ilip 
adniinistnition of tliP staLt, met, howevtT, witli little 
ii(>|»ruljnLion. Ills logic, ilie last of tiis works, lie 
wnite by rtijucst, in 1780^ as a rmuiual for tlie Polish 
tchuoLs. The ir&cijig back i>f the Ihougtits to tlieir 
simplest be|rtimi]ig^, as the; most certain meaii^ of 
liiirlingf Ltie truths la urj^ently eigjomeiL hj iiiiu, Coii- 
clillac died nti lis e«itale of I'iiix^ near Uougeiici, Aug. 
3, 1780. His LuHguc tieg CahuU fij^t appeared iii 
1798, TFie coik'etioti of Jiis works^ the re% isioii of j 
which he hail beguiu api>«ife<l ta 17118, iix ?3 vols., j 
and a^jfiiin the sume year, in 35 vols. A later eili- 
tion. of 1803, consists of 33 v«b., 12mo. S€e French 
PhUotophifn 

CONDmON. See Bmid. 

CO NDOU. The |Ki|)tilar name of Hip p-piit vijb 
tiire of the Andes, fonned by a niisjirontinciation iif 
the Indian rumie hmter, which, acconling to iiuin- \ 
boldt, is difrivetl from another wor(.l in tlie langnare 
of ilm IiMiii^, signifying (u smell weU. Thia species 
{vtiUitr gry^us, L., hQtiie cai/mrtes gtypkus) belongs* 
to tlic vuUurine family of iiiumiil rapncioiis birds, iintl 
tlie fi^cniLS tathartea of llligcr, &c., which is distin- 
guished l>y liic fullowijig chanicteirs : — ^the bill Is 
I'longaletl and :»traight at base ; ilie upper mandible \& 
cover*ii to Ilie middle hy the cere j tlie nosUils are 
ntedial, approximate, oval, per\'iou«i, and naked ; Ihe 
longue is ainaliculatB^ with serrated edges ; tlie head 
b elongateil, depressed and nigous ; tlic tarsus mther 
Blender ; tlie lateral toe?i equal ; tlie middle toe is 
much tJie longest, tlie inner free, and tJie hind one 
shortest ; tlie first primary is rather sljort^ tiie tljixd 
and fourth are longest. 

The nataral history of tlic condor waR in a fairway 
hi rival tlie ancient fiibles of griJilns, basiliiiks anJ 
draguus, or even of exceetling tJie roc of SinlmU Uie 
Sailor, in extravajiBnt exfiggeration, nnUl tlmt ad- 
niirable and judicious oWner, Visii Hiimlioldt, 
placed it upon die busts of truLli. By divesting tliis 
bird of all fictitious attribiiles, and bringuig it into 
its proper family, he certiiinly ^poileii a great 
numWr of romfintic narratives of their principal 
endiellLslnaent ; but lie amply comi>ensated tliere- 
for, by giving this adtbtional proof, tliut tliere are 
no monsters in nature, and tluit even when hhc ap- 
pears to depart mu^t Iwiu tlie ordinary slandard» us 
lo sue, situation, or tiahits, ber beings are f»arts of u 
{ungle plan, in which all the agents are mudifkations 
of (Mft& great type, ^^ e theremre feel grateful to tiie 
indebtigiilile naturalist , whose residence of seven- 
teen montlis in tlie native luountauH of tlie condor 
enabled him thdly to observe its |KMndiarities and 
habitii, and to fnniisli \is with satisfying statemeiils 
of r«saltties, iii place of tlie wild and inconcluijivc fijj- 
Jneiits^ so long unposed upon mankind. His carefid 
measurements e^tablidi tlie fact, tliat the wonderfully 
ifigaiitic contlor is not gineially larger tlian the 
mmmprgeyer, or benrded vulture of tlie Alps, which 
it cluiKcly rei^embles in vurions points of cliamicter. 
^V e ^hail soon e»ee whether tlie ratiotml student lixis 
lost by stripphig the condor of qualities l»estowed 
upon it solely by creduious ignorance, and whetlier 
llm truth to be told of it*» history Im^ not more hi- 
lereAtiiig iiuin all die fictions. Upon a chain of 
muuntaiiis, whose simmiits, lifted &r above the 
Ligheal clouils, are ruljcil in stiows coeval witli 
creation, we find u race of birds, whose nuignlttide 
and might, coiupured with odiers of the feiitheit*<l 
kind, in in someUiinj^ like tiie proportion of their 
hnge domiciles to eartli's ordinary elevations. Above 
uii tuiinud life^ and at Uie extreme limit of even 



Alpine revelation, these binli^ prefer lo dwell, in- 
lialing an air too liigliiy rariiied to be t ndured, milesv 
Ijy creatures expre^ly adapted thereto. IVom siith 
imjiiense elevatjouii they soar, still more snblimcly, 
ypwaixls into the dnjk blue heavens, until tlieir great 
bulk diniinislies to a scarcely jxweptihle i^peck. or 
i« Inst to the aching sight of the observer. In thi'se 
pure fields of ether, unvL^it*^ even by Uie tliund«-r- 
cloud — regions wliidi may W iTeganled as his own ex- 
clusive domain — tlic ccmdor deliglits to jiiiil, and witJi 
piercing giniice surveys tlie siirfice of the eartli, to- 
wanls wliicb he never stoops Jiis wing, miless at tlie 
call of himger* Surely titis }»uwer to waft and mi*;- 
tain himself in the lolliest regions of the air ; his 
ability to eiHiurc, uninjured, tlie exceeding cold at- 
tejidant on sucli remote a ess iVum tlic canh ; iiud to 
breatlie, witli ease, in an atinosphere of sijcJi extreme 
rarity ; together widi the keemiess of sight, tliat, 
from snch vast heiglits, can miimtely scan the ob- 
jects below, — are sufficiently atUnimble to entitle tlie 
condor to om* attention, tliongh we no lunger regartl 
it as a nrodi^y, or as standing altogether soliuiry in 
the scale of creation. 

^Notwithstanding tliat the eomlor is a loirpr of the 
clearest and purest air, it must be confessed that he 
is a carrion bird, and is quickly lured to the plains 
by tlte sight or scent of a carca'vn, specially of a 
sheep or ox. To such a feast toiisideruble numbers 
repair, and commence dieir filthy lioaqoet by first 
plucking out tlie cycs^ and then tearing away the 
tongue of the animal, tlieir favourite *lelicacii'S ; next 
to these, tlie Ixjwels are die morsels most eagerly 
sought for, and devoured with tkit greidy glutloiiy 
which distinguishes the whole vultiu* triW. The 
iippelitc id" diese birds seems to be liiiiit<'d only by 
tlie i]uantity of food that can bt^ gorginl into their 
stomachs; and when tlius overloaded, they aj^ipeiir 
sltiggish, oppressed, and unable to raise tlieniM lve«i 
into dhie air. The Incriatis profit by this concUtion tu 
revenge tliemseJves on tlie condors for the many 
roblx^ries which they commit ujion their flmJcs, and, 
watching while iliey eat, untd flight has b^-come ex- 
ceedmgly ditlicult. attack atnl secure tliem by nooses, 
or knock tliem down witli poles, before tliey can 
get out of the way. If the condor, thus looded^ 
succeeds in rising a short distance from the groundj 
he makes a viol' nt e£brt, kicking his f* et towards 
Ilia throat, and relieves himself by vumiling, when he 
soon asceiwls out of rcacJu Many, Innvever, are 
surprised ^ uikI captund or killed iM'fore they aiie able 
lo a.^cend. But tlie cundor docs not exclusively feed 
ii^Mjn deml or putrefying flesli ; he attacks and de- 
stroys deer, vicunas, and otlier middling-stzetl or 
small quadruf»eds ; and, when pinched byTmnger, a 
pair of these biids wilt attack a bullu*:k, and, by re- 
(leatetl wounds with dieir beaks and claws, harass 
liim, luitil, froia fatigue, he ttirusts out his tongue, 
which they immediately seiie, amJ tear from his 
head ; they also pluck out tlie eyes of the poor beast, 
which, if mit speedily rescued, must soon fill I a prey 
to their voracity. It is said to Ije very common to 
sec the cattle of the lmiJans,on tlie Andes, su He ring 
from die severe womids inflicted by these rapacJoust 
birds. It does not appear tliat they liave ever at 
tucketl the hannm race. When II umUddt, accom- 
panied by Ids friend Bonpland, was colh'Cting |>lants 
near tlie limits of iK-rpetual snow, they were daily in 
company witli several coadurs, which would sufler 
tlicia selves to be i|iiite ( loseiy approached without 
eihibiting signs of alarm, though they never dlOWed 
any disposition to act ofleiisively. They were not 
accusiHl, by tlie Indians, of ever carrying off cliildren, 
Uiough frequent opportunities were presented, bu«l 
they Ix-en so disposed. Humboldt Ixilieves that no 
audicuticated case can lie pitiduced, Ui which ilie 
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lanTmpr|veyer of Uie Alj>! ever carried off a child, 
UiMUS^Ji &»-> currpntly a*!cu*e,l of siK*h th<?fl, hut that 
tlie pfissihility of the evil lias \ed to the belief of its 
actual existeiJce. Tlie condor is not kiio^^ to build 
a nest, but is saiil to defiosit its eggs on tJie mkt>il 
rocks. The qa^gs are reported to be nltogetijer 
white, BfKl Uiree" or four iiichei* long. When hatclieii, 
the femftle is said to ri>miiin wiLh the young for a 
wiiole ytaif, hi order to provide them with food, umi 
tt» teiich tlifui to supply tliernselve*. In relation to 
all tlie.se points^ satisftictory informntiou still reumin^ 
to Ije desired. VVe liave seen tJiflt himfi[er impels 
tJie oondorj to iles< end tti tlie plains, ana it is also 
true, tluit they are occasionally seen even on Oie 
sliores of tlie southern oce-an, in the cold and temper- 
ate region!* of Chile, where the Andes wi closely ap- 
proach the shores of the Pacific. Their sojoiu-n, 
however, in such situntions, is hut for a short time, 
m tbey seem Ut require a muoli cooler aiid more 
hi^ily radfied air, and prefer those lofty solitudes 
wnere the barometer does not rise higher tlian six- 
teen degrees* Wlien they descend to the plains, 
Uiey ahgiit on the grotuid, rtitlier tlian upon trees or 
other projections, as the straiglitnesa of tlieir toes 
renders the first mentioned situation most eligible, 
timuliotdt saw tlie condor only in New Grenada, 
Quito, mid Fern, hut Wiis uiformed tlrnt it follows the 
chain of the Andes from the equator to the seventh 
degree of nortli hititude, uito tlie province of Antio- 
quia. There is now no clouhi of its a|tpeanng even 
in Mexico, and tlie soiitli-weslern territory of the 
United States. 

The hciid of the male condor \s furnished with n 
sort of carLibginous crest, of mi oblong figure, wrin- 
kled, and quite slender, resting upon the forehead 
and hinder imn of the lieak, for about a fourtli of its 
length; at the base of the bill it is free. The fe- 
male is destitute of this crest. The skin of d^e tiead^ 
in the male, forms fulds tiehind tlie eye, wliicli de- 
sr'end towards tlic neck, and terminate in a flabby, 
dtbUible or erectile membrane. The structure of 
the crest is altogether pecutiar, bearing very little 
resemblance to the cock's comb, or the wattles of a 
turkey, riie auricular ori^ce is of considerable 
siific, but conc-cided by folds of Uie temporal 
membrane. The eye, which is peculiarly elongat- 
ed, and farther distmit from the 1>eak tluin the 
eagle's, is of a purple hue, anil very brilliant. The 
neck is uniformly marked by jjorallel longltudinaL 
wrinkles, tiiough tlie mem bra ne is not so flabby as 
that covering Uie Uiroat, whicJi appear to be causetj 
by the frequent habit of drawing tiie neck down- 
wards, to conceal or warm it within the collar or 
homl. The collar, in I Kith sexes, is a fine silken 
down, fnrmjng a wliite kind Wtween tlie imkcd part 
of tlie neck and beginning of tlie tn»e featlJer^, ami 
is mther more thun two inches broati, not entirely 
■urromMling tlie neck, but leaiiviug a very narrow 
nakeil space in front. The rest of the surfeice, the 
l>aek, wings, and tall, are of a slightly grayish -black, 
though siimetimes they are brilttiuuly bhick ; the 
feathers are trianguljir, and phwred over eai^li otlier 
tile-wise* llnmlxildt never saw male condors witli 
white backs, though tlesciriptions of such Jiave lx?en 
giviMi by Molina and others. The primaries are 
black ; the s^H^omlurii's , in iMjth sex«^s, are exteriorly 
edged widi white. The wing CAJverf^, however, offer 
the Ix^st ili^itiiictitm of the sexes, being grayish-black 
in the feniale» while, in the male, tlieir tip^, and even 
half of the shalts, are whit<% so tliat liis wing* are 
onuimented wiih beautiful white spots. The tail is 
bLacktsh, weilfj;:e-slLnped, ratlier short, and c*ontaiiis 
twelve feathers. The feet are very robust, atid of an 
nshen-bliie colour, marked with white wrinkleis. The 
claws are blacki^ih. very long, and but alighttj i 




hooked. Tli« four toes are united by an obrionsli^ 
deliciitc membrane j tho fourth is the smaltest, anj 
has the most cnKiked claw. The following ar^ thl 
dimensions of the largest male condor described bj 
Ihimbotdt (it was killed on the eastern declivity q 
Chimb(>razo): — length, from lip of the iM^ak to Qm 
lip of the tailj tliree feet Uiree inches two linQ 
(Krench) ; height, when perchetl, with Uie neck ma 
dtrately extended, two feet eight Indies ; eotln 
lengtli of head and lieak six inches eleven lines ; beal 
alone, two inches nine lines ; breodtJi of t^rak closed 
one inc!i two lines ; entferg^ure, or from the tip of atM 
extended wing to the other, eight feet nine itidiesj 
breadth of leg bane, elei^en linwi j length of longed 
ioe, without the claw^ tliree inches eleven lines j 
claw, two inches; length of two lateral toes, wit| 
tlieir chiws, three inches seven lines ; claw, 2 inchej 
three lines; shortest toe and claw, (uie inch elghl 
lines. From tliis ineasuri»ment, it is oli^ious that ui| 
condor tlocs not exceetlthe average sue of the larg^ 
European vulture ; and Humboldtstates tliat he nevd 
saw a condor whose envergute measured moi^ 
tluin nine French feet. He was also assur«il, b| 
very credible inhabitants of the country, that the| 
never saw one whose atpergitre was greater thafl 
eleven feet. He fintdly conciudes thatftmrteen fipel 
is about the maximum size to which the largest con- 
dor wuuld attain. Two or tliree specimens of tbd 
condor liave been exiiibitetj in Pliiladelphia and \eif 
York widiiii the last sev(*ii years^ and were evident [7 
not full grown birds ; yet tlie entm'gure of the largest 
of tliem measureti eleven English feet* The ent>erg^urff 
of the specimen belonging tt> the Leverian museunij 
ilescrilietl by Dr Shaw, measured Courteen Englisli 
feet. Notwithstanding, therefore, what is said bf 
Humboldt, of the general correspondence in ^mc iii 
tliii Alpine Imumergeyer and tlie condor of the AndeSi 
we cannot avoid believuig that a full grown indlv Idu* 
al of the latter species would be miicn more than 4 
match^ in every respect, for any European spedeiJ 
The condor is peculiarly tenacious of life, and ha^ 
been obsened, after liaving been hung for a comid- 
erabie time by the neck, in a noose, to rise and 1 
away quickly when taken down for dead, and 
ceive several pistol bullets in its body withu 
pearing greatly iiyyretl. The great siae and i 

of its plumage deteads its body to a oonsidei 

grec frfjia Uie ett'ects of sllfit. It is e«sUy 
when shot, or struck suffidently hard^ " 
head. 

CONDORCANQUl, Joseph G AaartL ; an An 
can Spaniard, who, liaving been ill treated by a di»* 
glstrate, ajid sustafneti mi act of i injustice from tM 
Qudicncia of Liin.i, attemptetl to redress hb o«ii 
grievances, ami the ojipressions of the 'nfJkilT, W 
inciting them to insurrection agiiln:3t the SindH 
govejniment in 1 7 SO, lie was an artful und ioDCpH 
man ; and, witli a view to conciliate the Indiaiis, IM 
assumed tlie name of Tupac-Amartt^ one nf the li^ 
cient incas, pn>Jessing a tiesign to re>r. K^enl 

dyniisly of Manco-Capac in Perii^ a shldj 

hati Wen cntertainetl by Sir Walter KuitngH m lS3 
reign of queen EliaabcLh. The !»cbeme ww «| M 
very succe.ssf*il. The spirit of revolt extended M 
and wide into the mterior of the conn try ; the odO 
test lasted three years, and the pretended Tun 
Amaru was liailed inca of l*eni. His cooduct. lEwJ 
ever, proveil obnoxinus to the Spanish witleri^ uA 
the ertorts of tlie Indians were too feeble and 




tory to support so gipntic an umlertakinc. TtaoJ 
were sent against turn, and, beinir deisMMl hetS 

r>.h^-. ».'„«.. l.^ „-,.r t^h-.^^ ,._j ^ . ft_«*raer»i»i uy ^ 



followers, he was taken and put to death 

CONDOFICET, Mxaii. Jkak Nicola's CAMTifc 
martjms de ; an eminent French writer 1 
September 17, 1743, at Ribt^mont, near St 
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of one of ttie ddest families ixi Dmiphiiiy, By the 
assistance of Iiis ujicle Jacques Marie do Coiidorcel, 
liiiiijop of LlMeux, he vms i^ycated in the collegfe of 
Navarne, at Paris. At a public examumtion, whieii 
W9S atu^nded by D*Alemb4^rL^ Claimyt and Fontaine j 
the jKiaiiiier in wbicli lie so I veil a matln'matical pro- 
position gained tbeir applause, and Uie youth of six* 
teen was so much excit**d l>y tlieir pniii«^, tliat, from 
tlmt time, he nesolveil to devote liim!i»elf witirely to 
tlie exact sciences. The *lukeof Rwliefoucjudt was 
liLs patron^ ai>d iiitrt>iluced him into the ivorld at tiie 
age of nineteen* But it5 allurements couki not 
render liim unfaithfol to the severe studies whieh he 
liad chosen. At tlie ag^e of twenty-one, he presented 
to the academy of sfiences an £jimi sur ie taicul in- 
iegrat, which caused Fontaiiie to observe, tliat he was 
j^loils of die young man. His Memotrv »ur te Prt^L- 
iime des Tmit Foittis appeared in tT(J7, Botli works 
were afterwards unitol under tlie title of Esmis 
^Anat^st. The merit of tliis work gained for hini. 
In 1 7 <JiJ, the distinction of a seat in die aeademy of 
scnenees, Witli astonishing fiicility and versatility^ 
Condopcet treated the most difficult problems in nm- 
tliematics ; but his genitis inclined him rather to hiy 
dtjwn btaytiftil fonuLihis tluin to pupHue them to use- 
ful applicatioiw. Condorcet iibo wrote atiiide-micail 
culttgies, m Fontenelle's talents in this department 
w^ere very mucli mi&sed. Altliongh his Eluges i/ex 
Acadimkiens nwrii atant 1609 (Pads, 1773) leave 
much to be desired, yet tliey were received with fso 
much appljEtuse, that tlie place of secretary of tlie 
acatleuiy, lu 1777, was not refused tu him even by his 
rivals. This office imjjosed on liim tlie necessity of 
un- e^tigatiii^ tlie various departments of the sciences 
(the most tDstinguislied promoters of whieh he was 
obliged to eulogiie), iii order to be able to exliibit ttie 
latest discoveries ; but he did not allow himself to be 
drawn away from his nmthematic^] studies, Hb 
theory of comets gained . in 1777, tlie prize offered by 
the aca<lemy of Berlin, and he enriched tlie trausac- 
tkms of tlie learned societies of l*etersbyrg, lierlui, 
Bologna, Turin, and Paris with profountl contribu- 
tions in the de|>artment of the higher mutbematjcs* 
'I he aversion of the minister Maurepas to Comlorcet 
delayed bis entrance uito tlie French academy till 
1782!. His iiiaiiguml dLscaurse was on the adiran- 
tages which society may derive from the union of the 
physical and moral sciences. Being intinmteiy con- 
nected with Tiugot, he vnis led into n thorough 
examination of the system of tlie economlstSf and his 
acquaintance witti li*Alend)ert nuide liim take im 
active f«irt in tlie Encyclopedie^ for whicJi he wrote 
many articles. He was tlie friend of most of tlie 
coiitribtitors to tins great work. In all his writings 
he displays an exahed view of himiaii nature — a 
circumstance miicJi to his honour, considering the 
character of those with whom he was associated. 
This feeling detenniaeil hint in fiivour of the cuumj 
of die A tnenmn colonies during dieir contest with 
Britain. Me was also a friend of die enslaved 
negroes, and was anxjous forUu irn^torationto free- 
dum {Re^eefions mtr tEichvagt dcs Negrfs). In 
1787, Condon et pub lishetl VoUaire's Life^ a sort of 
Sequel to die complete edition of Voltaire's works^ 
wbicii he had gi%en to the world widi notes and 
illustratitms, nnd tlieretn expressed the Ddmiration 
which the versatility of talent and the leal in the 
cause of humanity of tlus grt^at man had awakened 
in him. Menn^lijle lii^s opinions of die rights utcid- 
tens and of men, estranged liim from the duke of 
Roche&ticaiilt, bis fonuer benefactor. 1 1 is enemies 
have asserted that die refusal of the post of instructor 
to the dauphin induced him to join die popular party. 
The real cause wa* liis enthusiasm for die i^reat and 
good. He wrote in ^vour of die popubur cause^ 



Sttr let Auemblees provhickites, iubseqiiently in the 
Iii6lioiAeoue de f Hum me puMic and tlie Fevilte viita^ 
geoUe. Under a cold exu^rior, he possessed die most 
ardent passions, D'Alembert compared liim to a 
volcano covered widi snow. His FeuilU vittageoite, 
in whicli he simply stated ttie first principles of poU- 
ticftl economy » and of the relations of stales, exerted 
considemble influence. On die intelligence of the 
flight of tlie king, he represented* in a speech which 
was highly admiird^ the royal dignity as an anti-so- 
cial institudon* Tlie royal treasury, of wMch he 
was appointed, in 1791, commisj^ary, received^ at bis 
suggestion, tlie name of national ireasury* He was 
finely elected a tleputy Qf Paris to tlie legislative as- 
sembly, and very soon* diough his bodfly stretigth 
seemed inadequate for tlie ofEce, he wns chosen 
secretary of the assembly. In February, 179:^, lie 
was at»Dointed president; composed the proclama- 
tion addressed to the French and to Europe, whidi 
announced tlie aboHtion of die royal dignity ; spoke 
in the national convendmi, where he had a seat as 
deputy of the department «]f j-ysoe, for die most part, 
inoeed, widi the Girom lists; but, on die trial tjf 
Louis, he was m favour of the severest sentence not 
c apilal ; at die same time, he proposed to aboHsh 
capital punishments^ except in case of crimes agtiimt 
the state. Ibis jjarticipadon in the proceedings 
against die king was die reason why his name was 
siruck off from die list of meml>ers of the academies 
of Petersburg and Uerliii. The revoludon of May 
31, 17113, prevented the conslitu lion which Condor- 
cet liad drawn u|i frLim being accepteil. The consd- 
tutiun dien fuiooied he attacked wiUiout moderation 
or resen'c, ana was, in consequpnce^f deiiomiced at 
the bar, July 8. He wiu* accused, October 3, of 
being an accomplice of Brissot. To save bis life, he 
concealed himself, and was declared out of the pro- 
tection of die law. .Miidame Vemey, a woman of 
noble feelings, secn»ted hiai for eight mondis. Siie 
procured liliu the means of sultsistence, and even 
wrote little poems to enliven liis spirits. While in 
diis retreat, without the a!isistance of otherSj and 
surrounded by all the liorrors of his situation, Con- 
tiorcet wrote his excellent Esqtmsc d^un Taldeau hi*- 
ioriffte de* Progrts de f Esprit humaifi^ fidJ of enthu- 
siasm for diat liberty, the degeneracy of which caused 
him so much suffering. In answe-c to the eficourag- 
ing words of his proteclreas^ lie wrote the Epiire 
dun Polormis exili en Siliirie d ta Femme, full of 
those noble sctntiments which had been tlie nde« of 
his life. He at last learned from the public papers, 
that deadi was denounced against all diose who con- 
ceal*^ a prose ri lied individual. In spite of die 
prayers of die generous woman who had given him 
refuge, be left her, hiul (letl in disguise from Paris* 
He wandered abjut for a long time^ luidl^ driven by 
hunger^ he entered a snuill iiui *it Cianiar, where he 
was arrested as a suspicious person, by a inerober o{ 
die revolutionary tribunal of Clamar, and tlirown into 
j>rison, to midergo a more strict examination^ On 
the following morning, March g8, l7tM, he was 
found dead on the floor of his room, apparently hav- 
ing swallowed poison, which he always carried about 
him, and whicli nothing but his love for his wife and 
daughter Imd prevented him from using before. A 
colk-cti^in of his numeTOUs writings, complete with 
die exception of liis mathematical works, appeared 
m Paris in 1804 [fEuvrei compicteSf pubtte* futr (Ja* 
rat et CahaniSj 21 vols.). An excellent historical 
notice of dk^m is to be found in the Notkt *itr lu I'ie 
et les Otmrage* de Gmdorceif par Antome Uianhtyeit 
1790. The Mfmoire* de Cindorcet sur ia licfoiuiioH 
Franc<tue is a piwr work. 

CONDOTTIEHI (tcader*) ; the captains of diose 
bands of soldiers which were fifcqueut in Italy to* 
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tmnl^ till? * ml of the iniiWle aces, who sotigliL for 
service m overy war, and fougfit not for tht- ir coun- 
try, but for pay and plunder, and offered tlieir assk- 
tunce to every party M'liidi could pay them* TJiese 
Imnds oiig^inatett in tlie eiidtt"**j wars and feuds of tlie 
ItalLan state*^ mid govcrnmfiits nt tiint time, and tJje 
^liole milJLury im>\vit soon caime into tiieir Iiambf, 
TJiey consisted priutvipally of men too ignorant or tiM> 
indolent to obtarn an lionest UvelihcHMi, or who wLsli- 
ed to t'seape the punfshnieDt of some crime. Tliey 
included, however, niaoy people wlio had been tie- 
priveil of their fortunes hy tiiese wars. As tliese 
men had iitit tJie slightest interest in those who hired 
tiiem but thnt of Wmg paid, and of finding nppuriu- 
nities fur phuukr, wars tennimxted witli very bttle 
bloodshed, sometimes with none; for wheLi tlie 
bands of rondo ttieri met, the smallest in number not 
im frequently surrendered to the other. Tlu^ aiost 
ambitions aniont;; them, however, l^ad higher views. 
Sncii was rnmeescoSforza, wlio, l>eing; chosen by tlie 
Milafc.iwe to command tlieir army, made himself, In 
14^1, tlieir duke aiul lord, and whose posterity con- 
tinuetl to jxi^se^s wjvereign power There is little 
difterence between most of the ctjndittieri and some 
of the nobler kind of robbers. See Cttptain. 

CONDUCTOR OF LltniTMNC is an in?^tru- 
meut, by means of which either tlie electricity of tlie 
clondi, the cause of liffhtuioi', is conducted witiiout 
explosion^ mli> the earth, or flie lightning itself is in- 
tercepted andccMiibieted^ in a particular way, mi(y the 
earth or water^ widioiit injuring buildin^'fs, ships, &c. 
Thiu invention belongs to doctor Franklin* While 
niaking ex|>eriments on electricity, he obser\'ed tliat 
a pointed metallic wire, if brought neiir an eleclriCed 
body, giUiiually deprives the Intter cif its electricity 
in such a manner that no sparks appear. Therefore, 
as clouds are electrified, he thou;iht that they nuglit 
be deprived of tlieir electricity (which is tJie cau^e of 
hg^Uenhig and of its striking), if a pointed metallic 
rod wereuistenetl npon the highet.t part of a building, 
and a wire carried down from this into the eartb, m> 
tliat tlie electricity of tiie cloud, attracted hy the 
iioint, might he conducted into the ground, Frank- 
lin's C(mjecture proved to l>c well toonded, and con- 
ductors were soon nfter intniduci^ into many coim- 
tries. They at first conslsteti of an iron rod, nmning 
down tlic sides of a building into tlie cartli, wliile its 
]ioint rose several feet above tlie building. Experi- 
ence, Uius far, sliows the he^t construction of con- 
ductors to lie tills* — The condnctor consists of a rod 
of irtm, an uicJi thick, to tlie upper end of which is 
attached a tapering piece of copper, eight or nine 
incbes in lengtli, gilded, to prevent its rusting. This 
rod is fixed to tlie Jiighest part of a building, hi such 
a way as to rise at least five or six feet al>ove it : to 
this are fosteneil stripn of i ofiper, three or four inches 
broad^ and ri vetted together, w hich tnn^l reach to 
the earthy and be carried into it a1>out a foot deep. 
The stnj>s are to l*e carefully nailed upon tlie mof 
and against the wall of the building, riic first con- 
diictots in Europe were erectetl at raynesJiill, in 
England, liy dcH*tor 'VVatsou, in I7t>2, and upon the 
steeple of St James>burch,at I lamburg, in Germany, 
in I'i'&Jf. In luoilem times, randiictoiv luive bei'n 
proposetl to supersede those formerly in nse. Among 
them is the cheap one of Nicolai, niiide of strips of 
tin, whicii has alnady been uu-d ; for iiistancei at 
Lohmen, near I'iniu. 

CONDUIT {French)^ in arcliitectiire ; a lung nar- 
row {Nuage between two waits, or umier gnmnd, 
for aacirel comm uiiication Iwt wee n va ri < nis apa rtnien ts , 
of which mimy ore to be fouml in utd buildiup ; also 
a niiiid of [lipes, for the conveyaiue wf water j a sort 
of ^iibterniueons iir conccfded aquedncl. The con- 
•liiitliim n| ron^i^ut^ rt^quiies scienrr nnd vnrv. Ihe 



ancient Romans excelled in tliem, and fonn^il tit* 
lower parts, whereon tlie wiiter rd.ii, with ci^nient { 
siicla un excellent qoaiity, tliBt it has become tts In 
an the stone itself, which it was employ*^ to juii 
'Ihere aix? conduits of Roman aqueducts still reiDikin^ 
iiig, of from five to six feet in height, and tliree feir^^ 
in width. Comhiits in modem time^, are genej-all^H 
pipes of wooil, lead, iron, or pottery, for eotiVfyi^^| 
tlie water from the main spring or reservoirs to tb9 
ditferent houses and places where it is reqaii^etl. 

CONE, in geometry; a solid Hgnre liaving a dr_ 
for its luisc, and its top tennlnated in a point, or t¥ 
iej". This definition, which is commonly given, ; 
not, in mathematical strictness, correct ; bt^ause i 
circle, however small, can become a mathematj 
point, ISut these deticiencies of niatliematical \ 
iie»s connect*^ with contractive geometry, wJdch J 
basf^d on figures and diugnims^ are avoided by analf? 
tical geometry, wlach operates witJiout figures. 





The figure might be called the rmmd pyrwrni d, 
cording to the definition of a pyraxniit/ Cone* ai 
either perpntdicuinrf if the aitis. tiiat is, the line 
the vertex to tlie centre of the base, standi \wT\^'tu\*i 
larly on the base ; or odiiifitc, or scnlenwis, if the ai 
does not form a right angle with the tiftsr. (i) if 
cone he cut perpendicularly to tlie baie, the ^ecttoij i 
a triangle ; (^) if a cone Is cut parallel vUh its bnse^J 
the section is a circle; (3) if the station is made o1 
Hquely, tliat ls» nearer to the l^ase at one ewd tlwn 1 
tJie other, a curve is obtained .which is called nn W«'ij 

(4) if the seflion be made fmralleJ with tlie axis, 
pendicnlarly from the vertex, or so as to luale 
greater angle with tlie Imse than is made by tlic sidr 
the cone, the curve obtained Ls calleil a Ajrj 

(5) if the si^ction be made parallel with 
of tiie cone, in swell case the cun*e is 
pitralfola. These tliree lines, fij^rures, and pli 
called conk sfrtitmirmxA form one of tlie i 
ant parts of nmthenuitlcs, which is distin 
elcfiance, demonstrating, with f^urprisinr' 

anil beauty, mid in the most hamtonkiits e 

tlie diflercnt laws, according lo which the Creaiorl 
made vvorhis to revolve, and the Itght to be reewti 
and reflected, as well as tlie IjjUI tfimwn icto tlitl 
by ihe playfyl boy, to describe its line^ imUl it f 
again to the earth. Few branches of \ 
delight a y out htn I mind hio much a.s esatilc i 
and the emotion which Uie pnpil manifests, wliciittiey 
imfold la him die great laws of the tmiTenef niiglbl 
be calletl naiitml piety. Considenngr contc Sidiooi 
as fipeiiing ttie mind to the true grandeur ami bfliQ 
of iW rnatlieniatiail world, whibtt tdl tli^ t nKtJ li^ 
study only teacher the alplinl>et of tlie 
are of opiuirm that the study of tliem 
vantageouivly extended beyr>nd tlie wnils i 
uito the htp;her seminaries for tlie educj 
males. Ihe < J reeks investigated tlie pmp 
the conic sections with admirable a4^uttn>c 
work on tliem is still exhuit, writteik by Af 
of I- erge. 1 be Fjiglish have dune a preflii \ 
wartls perfectiiig tlie theory of them. In |i 
conic sections to young i.»eople, tlie descriptive 1 
thoil (i-esting tui dtu|nram») ough| al^vftys iu bt < 
necicd witli the aiiu lytic nieU^od. 
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CONFEDERATION, Gkiisjan. See Germany, 
CUNFEDERATION OP THE I'RINCES (of 
Gennmiy; m Ci^rtmm, FursfeHhttml), The occasion 
t)f the confederation of the (ieniiaii princes was liie 
extiiirtbii of tiie m&le line of tlie Ikinily of the «W- 
tor of linvarift, by the dwUh of Ih^^ ttti-tor Maximi- 
IjJiJi Joseph, Dec. 30, 1777. AtLrr his dentil his 
tenitories fell to Ujh nearest collate nil relntion. 
Diaries Theodore, elecior of tlie Falotiiiate. This 
prince being wiLliont rJiiJiljnen^ had yielded to the 
profiosiuons of tlie honse of Anstrin, and obligini 
mmself, by tJie convention of Vienjni, Jan. 3, 1778» 
to renounce ail claim to the inhenUitiee. This eon- 
vpntitni was op|»osetl by the prehnniptive heir of tlie 
Pakitiiiate, the dnke of Deux- Fonts, and also \>j Uie 
elector of' Saxony, nephew to the deceased elector of 
Bavaria. Botli princes M»u<jht tlm int* rce^ion of 
Fretleric tlie Great of Prussia, who, after fruitless ne- 
gotiations on tile subject witli AiLStria, took iiparnitj. 
At llie peiice of Teschen, May 13, 1779, whicli end- 
ed this short war fur tlie Bavarian snct^ession , the 
convention of Vienna \vtL*ianiiulleiL Austria obtain- 
ed of liavaria merely the ImiviertelT witli Braunuii, 
and t-hiirtes Theodore rtH-eivetl possession of the rest 
of tlm terrUories. France ond itiissia, tlie allien of 
Prtissia^ guaranteed the peace. Some y*aps after, 
tiie emperor Joseph II. a^iiii thoon^^ht of enlarging 
ujid strenfftlienlDg the Austrian raunurchy by tlie 
iitidition of Uie state of Bavaria, and the empress of 
Russia proposeil tin exchange of tiie A ustrian Netlier- 
lands for Bavaria. The elector Clmries Theoilore 
was to Imve tlie Austrian Netherlands, witli the ex- 
ception of Luxemburg and Nanmr, witii tlie title of 
Amg of Burgumiy, The elector was indnced to 
agree to this by the Austrian ambassador. Von Lehr- 
Ijacli J the duke of Deux-Ponts, tlie presumptive 
heir^ by coimt |{oniiii]ZA>tl, tlie Rtissiaii amliassador ; 
und both were proniistHl, in addition to wliat tliey re- 
ceived by exchange, Uie siiin of 30(X> florins from tlie 
Aostrion coflers. At the same time, the doke was 
told that tlie constant of the el*jctor had been secured, 
and Utat tiie excluinge would take place, even witli- 
out his concurrence. But the dnke aftertvards re- 
fused his consent to tlie exchange of tlie Iniid of his 
forefiiliiers. and aguin had recourse to Fre^leric. 1 his 
moiiiirrh supported witli iteal the reraonstmiice sent 
by tlie duke to tlic empress Catlinrine of Hiissia^iind 
receiveil a conmninication fnjm the empress, iliat 
she thought tlie exeluinge ad\Tintagcous to both par- 
ties, but that tt ought not to take place witliont llieir 
mutual cousent. Although Louis XVL, who had 
guaranteed tlie peace of Ti*schen, and would not con- 
sent to tlie exchange, now caiLscd tlie king of Prussia 
to be assured liiat Joseph il., his ally, Imd given up 
the pliin,on account ot tlie opposition of tlie duke of 
Deux4'ontSjtiie court of Vienna stili i*efoseti to make 
Biitistiictory arrangements. Frederic II. therefore, 
in Miirch, 1785, inducetj tlie electors of Suxony and 
Hanover to form a Iwigne, antl, in spite of tlie oppo- 
sition of Austria, tlie terms of union were signed in 
Berlin, July 1'3, 1785. by Bnindenbiirg, Saxony, and 
HaiHiver, for tlie support anil detciice of the German 
constitytion, agreeably to ilir tenns of the peace of 
VVt-jtphalia and tlie treaties whidi followetl, of the 
elecioml capitiihuioiis, aiwl of the other laws of tlie 
empire. The measures to be taken agaitist tlie ex* 
change of Bavaria were provided for by a se<"ret ar- 
ticle. In ft few montlis, this league was joined by 
tlie elector of Mentz niid his coadjuUir, Dalberg the 
elector of Treves, tlie landgrave of Hesse-Cossel.tlie 
margraves of Anspnch and Bailcn, m\d the dukes 
of Deax-Ponts, of Brunswick, of Mecklenburg, of 
Weimiar nud Ciolhu, witli the prince of Anhalt-De'*- 
sau. The views of Austria were friistmtetl by this 
o^fcn act of the king of Prussia^ and both Aiislria and 



Kiis«a entirely relinquished Uieir project- (See Von 
Dohm, Veher dm Dtutsvhm FuTxitmhitnti—oix the 
Confeijeralion uf the German Trinces, Berlin, 17S5; 
John Muiier's l>escri|»tion of the Coiifederatioci of 
the (lemuin Princes ; and Reuss's Deutsche Stttatt- 
Aanzteii vol, 13). This confcileration is to be consi- 
dert^l as one of tlie many proofs of the utter insulB- 
ciency of tlie German enjpire for the purposes of a 
g^iieial gdveniment. 

CONFEDERATION OF THE RHINE. In Uie 
war of 1905, whicJi turned out so unfortunately for 
Austria, several of the prince^i of the soijtli of Germany 
were obliged to ally iliemst^ves to France^ or did it 
vuluntarily. The i»eac:e of Preshurg (Dec. 2t>, 1905) 
gave the first impulse to the entire dissolution of tJie 
German empire, by conferring crowns on the electors 
of Bavaria and W lutemberg, nml on l>ot!i, as well as 
on Baden, complete sovs^gnty, such as had been hL 
ready exercised by tlie other great Gemmn stBtes. 
SiHtn after (May 28, 1806), Uie first Gemian elec-tor, 
arch-chuucellur of tlie empin^*, announced to tlie diet 
tJiat he limi apjiointed cardinal Fesch, micie of Na- 
poletin, his cuakijutor atid successorj — an act incon- 
sLstent with tlie constitution of the empire. Ulti- 
mately, sixteen Genaan princes mmle a formal de- 
clfiration of tlieir seiiaration from tlie emperor and 
tJie empire, in tlie act of confederation signed at Paris, 
Jidy isf, I80(j, by tlie kings of Bavaria and U tirtem- 
berg, the electrjr arch-chancellor of the empire, tlie 
elector uf Baden, tlie new thike of Cleves ond Berg 
(Joacliim .Miirat),tlie landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
die princes of Nassau- 1' singen and Nassau- Weil burg, 
Uoheniollem-IIechingen, and UohenatjUem-Sigmar- 
Liigen, of Salm-Salni, and Salra-Kyrburg, tJie duke of 
Ahremberg, tlie princes of Isenhurg-Birstein and of 
Liechtenstein, and tlie count Von der Leyen. This 
was comumnicxited to the diet Aug. I, 180ti. They 
assigiuHl, as tlie reason tor this separation, tlie dea- 
ciencies of the constitution of the German empire, and 
iiivitetl tlie other members of iJie empire to join tlieir 
cunfederation. The French ambassador, Bacherj an. 
nounced, on the same day, tlmt liis sovereign would 
no longer acknowledge a t;ennan empire. (See 
Gemimty.} The emperor Francis IL resigned his 
dignity as head of the Geniiiin empire, Aug. G, l>eing 
iiitluced to take this step, according to his dechmt- 
tion, by the demands contJtined in severBl articles of 
the peace uf Presburg, and tlie new ctuifederation of 
tile ticnimn states, wTiidi he considered inconsistent 
witli his rank as head of tlie empire. After the sign- 
ing of die act of confederation, to which the nnnie of 
the prince of Liechu^n stein was atlached witliout his 
kuowletlge, the elector or arch-chancellor received 
the title ot prince primate ; die elector of Baden, the 
landgrave of llesse-Darmstadl, and the duke of Berg, 
receivetl eacli the title lyf grnnd-dHke , with royal pri- 
vileges and rights- Nassau-Usingen was raisi*<l to a 
duchy, and Von der Leyen to a principality. The 
en* I eixir of France aibpLed tiie title of pratectw of 
tfit' eun/edtTtJtion of ihe Hhine. By the establishment 
of ttiis couffHleratioa, tlie foi towing states lost their 
|H»liticjil indepeodence:^ — Uie imi)erial free city of 
Nurembt rg» wkidi was ceded to Bavaria j Frankfort, 
to the prince-primate ; the principality of Heiters- 
heim, l>ehjngiiig to the onler of the knights of 8t 
John, whicli became suliject to Baden ; and the burg- 
gtEvate of Friedl>erg, to Hes^e-Darmstndt. Furthcr- 
morei by mediatisatioM, die princes of Nassau aiHl 
Orange-Folda, of Hohenlohe, Schvvnrz*'nl»erg, and 
inauy others ; the landgrave of Hesse-Honil>erg, die 
dukes of Corswarem-Looz and of Croy, many counts 
of the empire, and all di»* fornuT knights of tiie em- 
pire^ wt^re suitjectetl to Uie princes ol the confeilera- 
tion of the Rhine. These nifdiiitisetl iiiemliers of the 
empire oidy kept |K>s$ession of their palrimoniiiL 
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estates and prWnte property, tlie jtiristlictiuo in Ihe 
first mid second instances, the tVudul rights, and 
mining: privilegi'S, &('. ; but the power of legislation, 
pssentiul ta sovpreij^nty, Llie supreme juri^diclionj Iht^ 
ri^fht of declnrin^ war and ptace^ of forming olli- 
untesj tif* regnlntlng the police, nnd lfixati«ii, &c\t 
devolved on the princes of tlie confedpmtinn* to whom 
Uiese mediiitised princes becsme subject. The object 
of this confedemtion wns to secure extemnl and jn- 
tt^mai jieace. Fitince and the members of tlie coii- 
fedemtion were to Iw closet y allied, and^ if une of 
them was tJireatened wiUi wiir, or attacked, all the 
other confcilcrates were to take np anns nt the call 
of the protector, witJjoiit furtlier consnitation, to 
assist Uie parly ilireatened or attncked. Althou^h^ 
by the net of confederation Napoleon was called 
protector i}f the con/et/erathn uf the Rhincj be laas 
not r*M.'!j^nsed as a chief to wi*om the rulers of ilie 
several slates were tt* he; .subject. To deliberate 
on the mutual aflhirs of the confederates, a coid'c- 
derate diet was to be establUdied at Frankfort on 
lljc Maine* with two divi*iions — like rojal, bi which 
tile grand-diikes were likewise to have seats, and 
that of tlie princes. The prince-primate wiw to be 
general president of the diet, and ) orticidarly of tlie 
royal chamber ; in timt of tlie pnnces, tlie duke of 
Nassau was to preside. At the dentil of every 
priiice-priuuilp, biii successor was to be appointed by 
tlie protector of tlie confederation of the Khine. No 
lucmher of the bitter was to be allowed to enter tlie 
service of any state not included in Uie confederacy, 
or ailieti witii the saine^ nor was any member to l>c 
allowed to cede his sovereig;nty in fa%'onr of any but 
a conJeilemte. The disputes of Uie confederate 
princes were to be decideii at the diets, und, for the 
sake of adjsusling complaints a^inst the mead>ers of 
tlie confefferacj'i two coujts of justice were to l»e 
established. But neiUier tliese, nor tlie meeting of 
the confedenicy, ever took place. Finally, Catholics 
aild I'rotestjuits were to enjoy equal rights in all tlie 
confevlefatwl stntes, Tims, in the place of the Ger- 
man empire, which had existed nearly UXX) years, at 
least in laime, n confederation was formed, which, 
tmnsitory as it may seem in many respects, neverthe- 
less brought about a total and lasting revolution in 
the politii'fll relations of the former tiemuin states of 
tlie empire and tJieir subjects, and is erroneously judg- 
ed,, if It \a considered as merely tlie oftipriiig of for- 
eign ambition^ and not as tlie inevitable consequence 
ofthe iiitenial dissolution of the ancient constitution 
of the empire, Sept. t^, 1806, the elector of Wurlz- 
burg joiiietl tlie confederacy ««* a grand-duke, 
PniMsia, on tlie oUier hand, to limit the increase 
of tlie p<iwer (tf Fnince, by tlie further extension of 
this confederscy, Jiad Ibrnied tlie pro.iect of a si- 
milar union, under her protection^ to be composed 
of the northern (jeminn prince!*. But an end was 
put to tliis project by the war of ISOti — 7 ; and, dur- 
ing this war, die elector of Saxony, afler having se- 
parated trom Fmssia, and assumed the title of king^ 
at tlie peace concluded Ijetwet^n Saxtmy and France^ 
at Poseii (Dec, 11, ISOti) entered tlie confederacy. 
His example was foUowed (Dec. Idj I80(>} by the 
five Saxon dukes ; and^ by the treaty signed at ^Var- 
saw, April VA, 1807, the two priiices of SehwTiabiirg, 
the three dukes of Uie house of Anlrnlt, and niBny 
oUier f-matler princes, were admitted into the cou- 
ftderncy. 1 he kingdom of \Y estphalia, formed out 
of tlie provinces conquered fr<un Prussia and other 
itates, and assigiieti to .lerome Boaupiirtpj was like- 
wtoe adkjrd to tlie confederation of the Rhine, by the 
ronstitiition^ confirmed by the emperor of Fnuice, Nov. 
I3» 1807. Finally Uie duke of M<^kleiihiirg-Streliti 
(Feb, 18, 180«), tJie duke of Mecklenburg-Sehwerin 
(March d-i, isOft). the duke of Oldenburg ijud prince 



ofLiibeck (Oct. 14, 1 808), were admitted as 
bers ; so that tlie confederacy extendi over a SfM 
of 125 J GO square miles, wiUi 14,It08;877 iiihabitanU| 
and the confedenite forces were increased from € ' 
originally stipulated number of ti3,000 to llO.lfi 
But the protector of the confederacy of tlie Rhii 
who had established Uie league, for die maiuteiiaii 
of uitemal and external peace^ thought liimself an 
thoriied to nmke inroads on Uie security and ind 
[)endence of his confederntes^and, by a decree of De 
10, 1810, by whi<h the rivers Scheldt, Meuse, Riling 
Em**, Wt>ser, and Elbe were added to France, depiif 
ed the following princes of Uie conjederacy of llie" 
|ioUtical existence, and of the indepeiuiencc secun 
to tliein by the act of confederacy : — 1. tlie diike 
Oldenburg, on whose dukedom he seiieil, lieav' 
him only the principality of Lnbeck ; 2, the 
of AhremWrg, of whose poiisessions a part were \ 
ded to France, and the remainder to the gmnd-dticll 
of lierg J 3, tile iK>vsessions of tlie prince of Sain 
Snlm aiKl Salm-Kyrbur"; were likewise added 
Fnincp. Of tlie grand-duchy of Berg, and tlie kin 
dom of Westphalm, considemble portions wrre lik 
wise joined to France. The territ^tries thus ap 
printed amounted to 11,278 square mile^, wil 
1,133,057 inhabitants ; so that 1U,140 sqiuirff mile 
and 13,475,856 inliabitauLs, remainetl to tlie eoofi 
denicy. The year 1813 put an end to its t^^istent^ 
The present grand-duk(*s of iVlecklenbiirg-^chweif 
and Mecklenbufg-Strelitz, the last, who, comftellf 
by their situation, had joined Uie contederacy of til 
Rhine, were Uie first Umt renotjuceci it, immediate' 
on the alliance of Pnissia with Russia apuiji^rt Nap 
leon. They were srmn followed by the kii 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg, Wsides several leis | 
fill princes. Othei-s hesitated longnv fow 
partly by the situation of tlieir countries, partial 
other consideration^^ from ma king a free dtclaiTiti 
Among Uaese were the king of Saxony, as all 
graiid'duke of Frankfort, the president of the \ 
denicy. The former lost Imlf of his coutitry,^ 
ler all. The king of U'cstphalin and tlie gmnd-dtit 
of Ber« (son of the ex-king of Holland) shared ' 
same fate. For the same reason, by the re^dul^ 
arbitrarily pas*ied at the congress of Vienna, Uir i 
minions of the prince of Iseoburg and of the p 
Von der I.eyen, who, as princes of Uie conlWii 
of the Rhine, were i^overei^ns, were niediati>ed. 
other meml>ers of tlie contederacy of the Rhine, i 
the exeei>tion of the duke of Ahremburg and 
prince of^SalmJiave joined the Gennaii — "" ^ 
as sovereigns. 

CONFESSION. This term is someiiiiiw I 
to a profession of faiUi ; for instance, tlie ^ 
of Angshiirg. See Jugtburg, and H^f^rmmHtm* 
se>[iietinies mso signifies a religious f^ct • as the I 
Christian confessions — Uie Roman Catliolic, ' 
Uienm and Uie Calvinistic, Vtrnfiieor (I ack 
is the confession which Uie Cjtlhnlic prie^ls' 
liefore the altar, when begitming mass or|>iiblic^ 
ship. 

VmtfessioH^ in hiMr, is when a prisoner, aflcr 1 
arraigned, and h^ariiag Uie indictnteiit ikgpiait J 
read, confesses the oflence of w^hicli be m flllMBI 
Such t^nfession is the most satisfactory gnj 
viclion. — In Uie Gennan slates, the confej 
primmer, to l>e conclusive, must not only be 1 
open court, but must be accompaniei^l by a disclcvorab 
on Ills part, of the eircunisumces utider wliidi tilt 
crime was committed. — By the revised lawsofKcv 
York, a prisoner, instead of Ijeiiig aidced wheliieriM 
Is guilty or not gniltyj is asked whetber lie iriU bt 
Irietl by the jury. 

Confession f ^/uHcular, in tlie Uomish dnirrli « IN 
discloBiire of §iiis to Uie priest at tlte Ctmi 
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TTith a vitw to oblflifi alBolutioii for them. The 
feUier confessor inquirtis of tlic perscii coiife-vsinff coii- 
cpmiiigf tlie circumsUiiirp^ of lilif sins confesseci, and 
firoportions his actmonitJon, amd the seventy uf the 
IJ^Tisiice which he enjoins, to the de^Fi? of the tnins- 
gTfS^sion. The person contessing is allowed lo coiw 
€eitl no sill of conseciuence v\ hieh he rciueroljeni to 
have inminiitted, omi tlie father ctuiftssor m bound to 
perpetimi stcrecy. The nb«olution g[ranti'd tliere- 
upon has, acctuxiiiig' to ttie dortrlnes of tlie Calliohc 
«iwi Creek diurrhes, stieminenLal eJjlcacy. Bnt ttie 
holy scripture does not rontninnn express decisioii on 
Um point, and the custom of confession l»efore tnking 
tJie Lord's sopper was not e^Uiblishid in the oidt^i 
Christian con^reffBtioris, \\ hoever wns gnitly of 
great sins, maile a (uiblie acknowhdgineiit of them, 
and a profe^i«n of repiiiUince Hx^fore tJie assenibletl 
congTeiiiiition. Thi?* wus usttally cominittetl to writ- 
hi^;, and read by the penitenls* Pope Leo tlie Clreat, 
in 450, altered tliis public cunfes^inn into a secret one 
before the priest. 'I he fuurtli Lateron council (cfln» 
21) crdains, " llmt every one of ttie faitlifid, of both 
fliz«s^ on comuig to year5i of di^^rretion, li^hullj, in pri- 
vate, faithfully confess all tlieir sin^, at least once a- 
year, to their own pfl«itor. and fulfill, to tlie best of 
Uieir pfwer, the penance enjoined Uieui. r*'ceiving 
reveretitly, at least at Easter, tJie socmnient of the 
eochflrist, unle^, by the advice of tlieir pastor^ for 
ioroe reasonable cause, tliey judge it proper to ab- 
stain from it for a time,, o the revise, they are to be ex- 
cluded fitim the church while living, and, when tiiey 
die^ to Ite deprived of Christian burial." While the 
Calholic chuirli thus requires from the penitent the 
avowal of his single crimes, the LntJieniii church 
requires only n geneml acknowledgment, leav* 
iri« it, however, at tlie option of its members, to 
reveal their jjftrliciilar sins to the confessor, and 
to relieve the guilty conscience by such an avowal ; 
for which reason, the Frotestant priests are 
btiund, as well as the Catholic, to keep under 
the sen I of secrecy whatever hns been intrust- 
ed to tliem in tlie confessionnL The cordession, in 
tile Lulhemn cluirch, h sometimes special, when 
tlie penitents st^paralely acknowledge their sins ; 
B<inietinies generid, when it is done by nmny« who 
En* assembliHl for the purjHise, and confess acconLling 
to a certain fomvula. Where the priest i% well ac- 
quahited widi die ditferent members of his con^reg*' 
tiou, the spi-cifil confession sect us to be most suitnblp, 
liecause it gives die confessor an opportunity of 
adapting his reproofs, exhortations, aiul consolations 
lo the wants of each individual, and tinisof produc- 
ing a stronger impression. The opportmilty which 
the confession gives tlie prit^t of directing self-ex- 
aniiiiation, of mtising, warning, eithorting, and con- 
soling the pexii tent, becomes a means ot adding to 
the efiect of the public religioita services. But, 
nt the same time, k utfordH a onngerous opportunity 
to tile priest tif abusing tlie confidence reposed in 
liiro, of whicli tin- history Iiotli of nations and indivi- 
dlunls exhibits liarfnl examples. The practice of 
confession \s grotiiKletJ on the iiniterfectioii of human 
virtue. The Lutlienins, therefore, retainetl tliis cns- 
4t»m, withoygh they knew that it was notortlaiiud by 
Christ, but was only a part of the tuicient church 
discipline : they did not, however, maintain its aliso- 
lute necessity, {i^t^ Penitence,) The title of c©«/«- 
tors was anciently given to those who had endured 
tonnents in defence of the Christian religion. It 
was oflen used for marfyrM, but was sul^setjuently 
cunfuied to tliose who, having been tortured, were 
M< free. Stiints om uhtt called cun/e»mr«. So are 
tJie priests, in tlte Roman Catliolic church, who 
Bl«olve sinners. For an account of the intrigues of 
confessocs in foliticnl afiairs^ see Gregoriej Histoirc 
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CONFESSION OF AUGSBURG. St^Augtburg 
Ctm/eMsion. 

CONFESSIONAL (from et/ji/esmnUf L&L), m 
architecture ; a cell in a Catholic diiu*ch, wherehi 
tlie ciJufe>!for sits to hear confessions. "I he confe9- 
siunal, of whicli there are many in every Roman 
Catholic church and chapel, is a species of cell, 
built of joinery, with a Ixiardeil 1)0 ck next the wall, 
or against a pillar or a pier, divided into tliree niches 
or small celb. The c« ntre, whith is for the recep- 
tion of the priest J is closed half way up by a dwarf- 
i|cK>r, and lias a iieat within it. There is a sm^dl 
gratetl aperture in each of the partitions between 
him and the side-cells, which an» for those who come 
to confess, and have no doors. The sight of the nu- 
merous conlessionals in St !*eter*s church at Home, 
each widi an inscrijjtion, setting forth in what 
language penitents can confess witliin, is very im- 
pressive, 

CONFIRMATION ; a ceremony intended for the 
completion of baptism, and conHi*lered by some 
churches as a sacra menL llie couiictl of Trent set- 
tled several points concemtug it (sess. vii, Ve 5d- 
crtim). It is administered by bisliojis. The cere^ 
mony consists in the iin|K>sitJon of hands on tliehentl 
of the person to Ije confinued, accompanied with the 
holy unction. No other priest can conlirm. The 
nieanmg of this sacrnmeut may lie Wst l^nied from 
tlie Acts of die Apostles, (viii, 14—21 ; xix, 1—6). 
i'aul (in Hek vi, 1 — 5) speaks of tlie imfxisition of 
iinnds as a custom to be perpetually observed among 
Christians, Confinnation, I tow ever, is considend 
by the Catholics a useful but not a necessary sacra- 
ment. Baptism can be administered even by a here- 
tic, but not ronfirmalion. In tlie tJreek clnircli, and 
other Oriental sects, tlie sacrament of confimmtion 
follows immediately aller liaptiMn, and is odiniiiister- 
eil as in the Romish church. The Protestant Epis- 
copal clmrch, the Lntlienuis and Calvinists of Eu- 
rope, have retained the practice of confirmation. It 
is,, widi intlividuaU of these sects, an assumption of 
tlie obligations which otliers undertook for tliem at 
their Imptisni. In Germany, confirmation among 
Protestants is one of tJie most solemn acts, and takes* 
place only after a certain course of instruction in tlie 
ChriBitnn fkith. The Lord's su|>per is not taken by 
these three sects, imtil after confirmation, 

CONFUCIUS (also KUN-FU-TSi:, and KUNG- 
FU-DSC)„ a teacher of religion ami morals, who, 
like Moses and Zoroaster, exercised an extensive in- 
fluence on bis own and succeeding times, and now, 
after thousands of years, is still venerated by Iii« 
countrymen, and resj>ecLed by other nations, lived 
about 550 years IL C, He was of royal descent, 
tujd held the rank of n manthirin at court, in his na< 
tire land, in the kingdoui of Lu (at present Shang- 
Tt>Hgj a province of "die Chinese empire, which was 
not till a later period formerl into a single monarchy) ; 
but, as the kuig would not follow his advice, be resign- 
ed his dignity, went to the kuigdoni of Siani^ and be- 
came a t*'acher of morals. Me !|ih1 a cpiiet and temper- 
ate liie, and ^^iis distinguished for his wisdom, lie 
neither attempted to overthrow existing establish- 
nients, nor to gain dominion by deceit over the miiKls 
of men ; but only to di-^st'oiiimte prt^^epts of virtue 
and wisdom. He taught in the cities and at royal 
courts. Many hearers as<i>f-mbled about him, and he 
became tlie founder of a numerous sect^ which stilJ 
exists in Cliina, and has extended to Cochin-China* 
His religious opijuons are very uncertain: it doca 
not appear that he changed or purified tlie prevailing 
faith. It may be inferred, however, with great pro- 
bibility, llikit he tjiuglit the immortayty of tlte soiiJ^ 
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and favourpil aitil propagated the eiistiiijci; belief in 
(ale and soothsiyiBg^, and m the worsJiiji uf certain 
good spirits wUu waicU over tlie elemejits and tJie 
viirious jj^rts of (Jie earth, ll is Cfrtaiii that lie in- 
culaitetl it as a duty on his disciples to r«*vere iheir 
ancestors. We are better acquniiitf^d with that part 
of his doctrines wlii(!h relateii to common lifej aiid 
contains general precepisi of practicml utility. In tliie 
most iuiprcsaive luimner^ lie enjoinetl universal Ijejte- 
voleiice, justice, vijlUL\ and hurifsty,, and tlie ol>ser- 
vBiice of all Uiiageh and customs which had been om;e 
intrtiduced ; it being proper that iliey wJio live to- 
getlier shouhl live in tlie saine nianrterj and syuipa- 
Ihize in each other's pains and pleasures. Some- 
times lie inculcates revert^ire of old age ; sometimes 
he si lows Imw Llie tendencies af cliihlrcn ahoidd be 
guJdedj and their rising passions corret ted. Some^ 
umes he speiiks of tlie peaceful virtues of donie4»Ltc 
life, and sometimes he exhocts monarchs to exercise 
Justice iand liymaniLy. lie praises the delights of 
tneiKLsliipji and teiiches tiie furgiveness of oflenctss 
As a lawgiver, lie deserves less honour* It cannot 
1m? denied tluil he extended the limits of paternal 
authority loo far ; for he allowed pureut* even tlie 
right to iscll their chiltiren. It was a i^ophism un- 
wortliy of his wisdora, to say, as chihlren t^i sell 
tlieiuselves, no one should hesitate to give ttiis right 
to tlie authors of their existence. Cunfueios erred 
esi>eciaUy in viewing legLslelion as nothmg but a 
branch of inoralsj and was soLisfiedj tliexeftire, with 
giving geneiid precepts on tliis subject. Moreover, 
esteem for Uie early lawgivers of his [leople hinderecl 
bim from KUi king careful investigiitions tor hiumlf: 
he actjuiesced ratlier Ui the iiecLsions of those cele^ 
hrated men of whom be called iniuself the disciple. 
His conduct is wortiiy of praise^ iiinsmucb as he en- 
couraged marriage, and recommended agricultmne : 
trruie lie ditl nut jjositively denounce, but he was less 
fiivouruble to it. Of die works ascribed to him, the 
Shi£ Kifig, or S/iiin-S/tn is the most uiiiportant ; but it 
is doubtful whether all parts of it were written by 
him. In comparing Confucius^ Mohammed^ and 
Zoroaster, Mohanuaed beai^ away the palm as the 
founder of a religion, Zoroiiater as a lawgiver, and 
Confucius ns a monilist, (See tlie fy^rks of Cou^ 
fnciua^ onginiil text, vviib an English translation, by 
J. Marslmmnj Serampore, 180^, 4to). Tbe first vol- 
lune conLauis tlie Lite of Confodus, Doctor Wilh. 
Sdiotl lias hkewise iraiislate<l tlie Works t*f the Clii^ 
nese Sage nnd bis UisciplcR, for the first time, frcjm 
tlie original into German, with notes (1st vol. Ilalle, 
182iti). Of the successors of Confucius, Meajg-Tscu 
(Mt^iK'ius) Ls to be dnefly noticetl, who livetrnlKjut 
ten years after Socrates, and died B. C. 314, aged 
eighty-four. He arnuifjed tlie books t>f the Site King 
uiid Shtt-Kingf mid wrote a collection of conversn- 
tions on monil philosophy. He resembled Socrates, 
ID foiuiding aim building up a pure system ot moral 
ptiilosopby. In 11^:^1, iStanislauii Jylien published in 
l*aris, in tlie Latin language, the systeju of iMeiig- 
Tseu, witli a coimneiitaryj traiiiilated from tlie Ciii- 
nese. 

CONGESTION (from tJie Latia c&ttgt^slw^ tiie net 
of heaping ; carrying togetlier). The difl'erent piirts 
111" the huiiifin lK>djr do not always receive the same 
quantity of blood, but sarnie timers more^ sometimes 
less. Thus, tor instance, duruig digestiou» it Hows 
towanis tlie stomacli and the liver ; during violent or 
long-couttimetl speakujg, singing, or running, it col- 
lects in die liin^ and the heart ; during dosethink- 
mgf in tlie braui. In genenil, tlie blooil flows in 
greater auantitie^i into miy part in pro[>ortion to the 
action ot tliat |mrt ; but, in a stjite of hc^th, it Hows 
tiff with as much ranicUty 04> it collects. Sonietimeii, 
idi blood 
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and remains too long in it ; fuid Uii$ iiijitns ik 
structure and tlie fimetion uf stick au orffUL. Hi 
accumulation of blood ames from a disfSBsed itatc if 
the systeni. and is calleticoji^^liiMi- Cotxgeition mi 
be causwl by whatever, in general, aooeiefmlo lit 
circulation of the blixxl, anil causes it to leud ta i 
particular part ; ttius, for instniice, among tJi«<«Ba 
of con<!restion ar<^ the diHerent periods of detelnf 
ment o} tJie litunan body, each of whirk rt^ndersfoat 
particular orgiui mnisuidly active ; the crisis of il^ 
ease ; and, liistly^ the ace identnl eitertions of ctftm 
organs. L nder such cirrmnstances, congestion b 
cAused by an ej^cited state of tlie arteries in gruefiL, 
and of some particular ones especially. Secoin0f, 
if the current of blood to one organ is checked. ittP- 
cumulate^i in another. Hence colds caugtit thniu^ 
exposure of the feet, also tlie sujjpres^ion of tbi 
cretions, &e. , so often cause congestion. * 
the vessels which bring liack Ltie Ulood^ — the 
are sometimes in a condition unfit to answ^ 
destination ; as, for inst&nce^ if Lhey are al. 
fiiU, if tlieir power to receive the blood and towvpil 
it is lost or diminished, or if tliey are pre^eDled frUi 
perfomiing tlieir f miction by external prtasixtt^, 
by tumours. Hence congestions are divided iniU> 
tive and passive ; tliose of the arteries, and thou of 
tlie veins. Where the biood accumulates^ ihe pan 
becomes re*l and hot, the pnlse beats xnore Tk>1v3itlf, 
and the veins expand ; tlie part swelb, and a £rrliii| 
of sickness, pain, pretiisure, itc, , couies on. Tl» 
functions of the iKiit change ; if tlie eongfstkia f$ 
slight, they l>econie more active. In higtwrdrcifd 
of congestion^ and if it is continued for a h:ifig Cknr. 
the functions are checkeil^ w eiikened, and sonwlaaics 
entirely destroyed. Now, as every organ lt» 
peculiar fiincLion, it follows, that tlus symj ' 
congestion, resting on these grounds, luifest 
diBerent, according to the different orgam 
it take,s place. During the coiigfestion of 
one orj2^ii, the otlier organs exlubit symplomi 
want of blood, viz., coldness^ paleness, diin'iiiitlkia 
size, and weakness. Congestion generally Um» 
a slifrrt time ; but if not early cured, and its 
wlJcli would otlienvise be frequent, prevei 
only the lie^inning of other disf^ases. Sooi 
terminates in bleeding, which is a remei' 
sometimes it increases into Inflnuimatioit ; 
it Ijecomes a dutiiiic diseisse ; tliat is, tlie 
cumulates for a long time, nnd expends L 
the expansion becomes permanent, aiKl the 
excitement is succeeded by a state of toriiidit^ 
^\ eakness, which is called ttagnaiio, or im/^^m* 

CXING LOMEIl ATE. See Sandstmte. 

CONGO ; a kingdom in Lower GQiiiti^,iiiKlffi 
sovereignty of the Tortnguese ; between liL f 
and S-^SJd'S., and betwecJi Ion. 12'>30iukI ^^ 
K., bniindeci on Uie N, by Anxiko, \\\ by tiie 
tic, S, by Angola, and K. by a country 
known, and uihabiled by savages. The 
((|. v.) fomis the boundary of Congo in f 
and i^nipties hito the Athuitic. From the 
ea^t of Congo a lai-ge niunWr of rircn 
which do not dry up in the hot scttsoo- 

nionn tains (lat. 7» 31/ S.) lies the lake 

Tbe coast is iinliealthy, on account of its lov- 

and forests ; tbe interior, however, Im^ i^ 

climate, and according to tlie p 

lous,^ well cultivated, ami con- 

tants as a terrestrial [ianidLse. i ... . . 

tlie dry and the rainy ; tlie Intter, b 

tober aiaj ending in April, is uccotij; 

thunder, and tempests. All Imvelleni _„ „ 

MCTibing tlie M)il as cover etl with an exu^^tit i^f^ 

tation. Several kimls of gi-ain, iniknuwo to Rimpft 
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iura or /imOji whicli funiisJies n fiiie wtute bread. The 
soil produces tlin-e crops of maize anntmlly, Among 
thu Uees, tlie 6ao6a6 is inenLioned : it is of t'iitinini>iiii 
litse, and its frmt is eaten bj liii^ iiativp<«. 1 he &oil 
liroduces an immftise vurieij uf plaiits* I run and 
copper^ I^^^l^hy?. j^per, miirble, salt, crystal, gold^ 
fuitl silver ore fiiuiitl in tlie nioiLiitJiiiis, Congo, like 
tJie rfstof (lyinea, aboujuli^ in wild anbnals t die ele- 
phantj leopHnlr lion, boar, purcii|ilne, jjicltal, Jiehra. 
ditiereni kimh of mitclfipe^, and a gi^nt vurieiy t>f 
apes, are tJie prinripaL IJie rivers contaio rro<i>- 
dilea, hippo|>otaiiii, ntui turtles. I'lie coast swiirnis 
with ^u 'rile reptties are niinieroiis, and niany of 
them venomous ; amon^ diem are die gigjuitic boa, 
the chameleon, and the Ayinj^ Jizard or i^ahn rat, 
whicli is worsliipped by die uatives. (^stridtrj*, peu- 
cockfl, paiToLii» &c., iiihnbit the de&erts aiid forest*, 
A great uumWr of noxious insects live likcM is*^ in 
tljb ridi eoaatry, e. e., mos(|Qitoes. the Imnzo (of 
which die stinff i^ saicf to he mt>rtai)j fonnidabte ants, 
tlit insondi (which enter Ute trmdc-^ of eleptiauLti^ ami 
cause dieui to die witli madness), &c. Bees are nu- 
«ien>iis. Almost aU domestic uniiiiab, intruduced 
by die l*ortiig^iese, dirive pretty well, Thoygli diis 
country abounds in all the production:* of the tropics, 
there appears to be no comiiien e carried «n, except 
diat In iiLave^, of whom, vast iiiiinbers are aimualiy 
carded to Hnuab The population is iincerUiin, lie- 
cawie die iJilssionariea seem to Fiave eiaggenitetl it, 
aiid otiier travellers have only visited a ^midl |iart 
of the country. The natives of Congo are of a mid- 
dle sise ; dteir colour and features are less strongly 
marked than dioj>e of the oUier Negroes. They 
kill a number of slaves over die grave of their so- 
vercipi, who an* iuteiuk^ to sene iiini in heaven, 
and to pive testimony of his life. They seem Jess 
intelligent than the odier Negro tribes, TJiia cir- 
ctunstJince, togedier with dieir great indolence, h a 
great olwUicle to their civilizadon. Polygamy exists 
amonp tliem, and, tliough adultery is rigorously 
piinislicd, diey will often sell tlieir wives for a glass 
of hniiuly to a l^uropean. They worship fedches, 
witli which lljey cover tliemse Ives, and adore imnges, 
in whii'li a siniilarity widi tlie Egyptian physiognomy 
is saiii to liiive lieen discovered. Murder is puiiislied 
by death ; almost all other crimes by slavery. The 
kingdom is divided into seveml prtjvuices> of which 
diere seem to W six prinripid ones — Bamlm. Datta^ 
Tanpfo, S. Salvador, Sandi, and Sonlio. Chiefs, who 
have tile dtles of dukes ^ counts^ ami marquises^ nile 
muler die Portuguese, In each province is a capital 
or btinzo, B&nia Congo, whicJi, by ^lw Portuguese, 
is called S. Salvador, is the capital of the whole 
kingdom. Congo was disco ve reii by die Port uguese , 
in 1487, under the command of Dicpfij Cmu, who 
asrendeil iJie river Zaire. Soon after, llie Portuguese 
sent troops dierc, and obtained possession of tlje 
country, pordy by force, anil tiardy by cuuuing. 
Their ndssionaries met witli much soccer, and diere 
are still many Calholics in die eoimtry, but many 
have retiimed to idolatry, which is more confonn- 
able to dieir saivag;e state. The govermiient b despo- 
lie. This kingdom lias been imjiorlfijit to the Portu- 
guese, on account of tlie slaves wJiich it aU'orded. 
Among slave-dealers, the Congo men are generally 
not considered so strong and powerful as slaves from 
some other parts of Africa, 

CONGO-BATl A j a city of Congo, thirty leagues 
N. K. of S, Salvador. It is celebrated for its s£ve- 
niarket. 

Ct)NGUEr.ATIONS, in die pajinl government; 
nieediig^ or committees, consisting of canlinals, and 
otKcer^ oftlie im\i^, to adniiiii'vler the various depiort- 
ment4^ se< iiljir iind s[)irituaK of the jtapal dominion. 
To thrsi* Wlong the inquisition (coni^irj^ntiuu of die 



holy office), tlie congregation for the exmanation ainl 
execution tif the decrees of tlte coyncu of Trent ((/«'/ 
cowciVfo), the congrega.tion de propaganda Jid^. (>e« 
Prttptt^tinda.) Tlius there is also a military con- 
cregation, die president of which is likewise a pre- 
late. 

Cengregaiitm also signifies a society of seveml con- 
vents of the same rule, wliicii, together, form an or- 
gnnized corponitie>n , hold elianteni, and elect superi- 
ors. The province of an ecclesiiistical order is also 
called ^cottgregaiioH, 

C&ngregfition is likewise used tu signify Bii assem 
biy met for the woi*ship of tiott, and kir religious ui- 
stroction, 

CoMiKEGATlONAL CHrHCHl':S; such m 
maintain the independence of each congre^atiun or 
«jciety of Christians, as to die rightofelectJiig a pus- 
tor, and of governing die chitrctJ* 

COXGREtrATlUN ALIST ; a member of a Con- 
giegatioiuil ctinrcli, 

CClNGUESS.iii intematioiial politics; a meeting 
of the rulers or represenlativei> of several states, with 
a view of atljiisting disputes between dillerent govern- 
ments, Tlie history of I'urofte may, in a certain re- 
spect, be divided into diree ]>erirjds. In die first, it 
was split up into a great iiumU'r of small divisions, 
which were in a state of perpetual contest. In the 
second, tlifse were consoliiljjiittl into larger masM^s, 
which continued the fomier conflicts on a larger scale. 
The diJrd period is the present, ui wliich nation!] have 
begun to underHtand dieir interest more clearly, and 
tti hold the diflerence of language and the natur- 
al divisions of mountains and rivers as trifles, in com- 
parison wiUi the great inten^sts of liberty and hunuiih 
ity. Europe is now divided into two great ]inrties, 
who carry on a war of principle-s : the one may be 
called the party of legitimacy, feudalism, desj>otismt 
&c, ; die odierthat of liljcrty and equal laws. Thus 
the opposing masses in Europe tiave become cundntial' 
ly fewer and more comprehensive^ and die nature 
of the contest more Intellectual. IVlr Canning's re- 
marks on this point, in Ids speech on the occasion 
of sending troops to Lisbon to assist tlie liberal party^ 
do him honour. Congresses began on the HfHi-ond 
jM'riol, and tliey bear Uie dumcter of the tinges in 
whicli diey have been held. Of late years, tliey have 
become mnch increased in dignity and importance, 
having been employed, since the couimeiicenunt of 
die diird i>erio(f, which we may date frum the con- 
gress at Vienik'i or die congress at Aix-hi-Chapelle, 
to adjust political interests on a much larger scale 
tlian they were adjusted originally. See the taut para- 
graph ti/thit artkif* 

A congress is a simple means of determining, in a 
diplomatic way, the conflicting claims of lielligerent 
fKjw^ei'St or of states whof^e interests interfere with each 
other, antl dins of preparing or concluding pi-tuc, or 
preventing a riipture, ami of metliating Ijelween tlie 
diffepent interests of diflerent nations. At the same 
time, it is very common for a congress to nssiime il- 
legal power ill respect to fiarticular governments or 
nations, because a congress affords governments of 
the same way of diinlting so much opportunity of 
concentrating their forces. Tlie jilenipotentijiriev of 
the dissendent, or of die mediating powers, assemble 
at an ap[>ointed place^ commonly on neutral grtjuuil, 
aiul, partly by notes^ partly by verbal communicii' 
tion, carry on their negotiations. It is nece>*iary to 
distinguisli tlie preliniiniury congress, in which die 
prelimii»rtes are settled (nuch as the consent and die 
representation of the diflerent powers, tlie iilm^e and 
time of the meeting, the extent of the neutral grfimxl, 
Uie security of ambassadors and public messengers, 
I the ceremonial, and die mcthwl of transacdnsf bu^ii- 
j ness). bvim die principal cong^rf">s, ^ihicli is to hiiuy 
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the nffiiir in question to a tlpcision. Tliese prelimi- 
naries are nimiuonl)' settled in die diplomDtic wuy, 
by tlie inedialinjt; powers, und tlien the principal con> 
gress assembler. TJio pleiiipcitentLarieSj when they 
meet, lifter mutual gfreeiiug*., apptiint, in a prftlimi- 
mi\rj coiiferent*e, the day on which tJie congress is to 
be opened, and deteiroine the manner In wlijoh busi- 
ness ia to be lnm«icteti, Uie forms uf neo^oiiaiimi, the 
order of preeedence muonu^ the difl'erent po%vers (in 
Eimtpe, the alplmbetiml order Jms been fulloweil since 
1815] see Crremmia/), and the lime of session. The 
congress opens by the exchange and perusal of cre- 
dentiain among tlie plenipotentiiiries, which, in case 
the neo;ottnting parties luive refernetl to tlie arbiLra- 
tion ofa mwiintor, are i^iven to him. Tlie envoys of 
tlie contendiiig powers liien carry on their negotiations 
directly with each other, or by die intervention of a 
mediator^ either in a common hall^ or m their own 
rteflidences by turns, or, if there is a mediator, in his 
residence. These ne^otiatioas are continuetl eiOier 
by writing or by verb^comratinication, tintil the com- 
missioners can agree u[>on a treaty, or tnitil one of 
the powers dissolves tlie congress by ret^llug its 
minister. 

1 bp^ liiisitory nf tho (*finfn'<?^<« ^* * biatorf of Enropf«n pnlL- 
tic*. It nppetu-B that tl«ury IV. ami StiHy, hariitf courtrivod! 
thif prtjjert <if runnliip huiildii of Uip Euroja'an AtHte:^, the mifni- 
bers of M'Kirh, beinic eqiml in power, w^tm l-t di^itle tln-irquar- 
reU by nppent tii' n irhalu, flr-^t thou^lit thiM manner uf nff^citi- 
Atinif All VI '•Able. Rf Totli tlip thirty v^ati' winr, lui form u I om. 
|rri'<^Ai*A liMt b+Hii» held in Kurope, Tiu-^prnt RoschJId i*i 1568, nt 
meitin In 1570^ wad tlimt t"oovok<wl ftt the reqa^t of Uip cuir 
Jithn IV,» by the pop«i ^t Klivrrovn-tfork*^ in 1561 , axirf ftuc- 
ee^ding years; thKt Ht .'^tulbi>ra [ii 1617, At VJasma in 1^14, m 
StLimdorfin IfiO^ »iid nt Bnnti^cbro in lflI,S, whirh were ler- 
n>innt9iii h>' the tri'iitle* of |M!nff , iiauifd from th« pkrr* nt 
^vliirh they wire held^ r^•tn^dM m»Tfly the political relMtlona 
of the northern fttati?«. The hi^t^iry of the EuropfHn ejinif rf»!Ar9 
for ppAce brfiiiis,. therefore, «4kth tho^e nt Miift^iter una l>4nft> 
brin'k. Tin* liUtory rtf conRTCs^e'* trmy he ci^Dveuieiiitlr divided 
liit'tthreo periiid* : 1. from the foiind«tio(Hif the new European 
tytt^m hy the duubli^ congrvw, vvhii-h wa* rMlU*vve4hv the prnce 
llf Westphftlia, unlU the p#»ire uf Utrtrht ijrmn lfi*8 to I71:J); 
1, friitn thM Mtabluhmeut uf tlve iufluenco nf th<t iiavnl Ari<l i'i>. 
Inni&l powrr of lh« Britiih by the peare of Utr*rht, to the rmu 
gtenA «1 VieniiA (frnm HO tu ISlh} \ 'X from the {no i-aJled"! re- 
pt'^rfltiori nf thB /t/t'iiHcr <ff porfrer in Europ4%. und the e^tflib'iijh'o 
inir 4»f the priridpted of leitttiinacyf and, •tablintr of tlie ex- 
l»t^n^ ^iiverMmpoiB, by the eniijn-tfHH *if Vienna and the btfly 
nUlRfh-e, to the jfre^eiit day. In every r(>n|fre*« *lne« t'CUS, 
SHioe of thi* rnn»-.t penverfid gnvertiinent* have taken the l««d of 
thr> re-.!^ :i.tid bnve deteriTiiiit^d, in n rertn^i inea»iire, Ihe 



nt lif'^ittlHt on, hy U^'iiip^ doivTi ^etienil prinripleii. BifflflvallM 
W^-ijff'^^d iif Aiij«t ench nTh' f ih*- ijit*'re«t^ of the people and i*f 
the mhioet*. iti bl« work tei Ctif'ifUfts *t in Peupfe* ttepuit 
l»\hjujipi' a Itt Fin lie IHli. We will nowr •peik of the more 
itnfNirl^iit con^fTMse^jincordiiig tt^ the order 'nt tJ^ie three epochs 
whirh we hure Inid down. 

4* Pram Iflia to H\:l I, Hie ronftreon nt Mnnster and 0<*. 
Riibriiok. It is remafkiible thui the pope (duviDj^ the thiny 
years* war the only twverelBrf'i among the prinre* of Eurojjr^, 
«X(vpt the kioif of SpaJn» wlm refused tonrkiM^ivled^^e the pieme 
uf WeBtphRJia) mnde ihe fint priji|Hwiti>iii« of peare, in ld>\, 4it 
CottMipiie^ ht hla n^iDri'i IJiiietli. The empernr and Spain did 
Jiiideed lemi aniba>»Aadurfl tt> Cobijfnfi who were prt-pnred tone- 
ir^tiate with Franco and SivHen, under the mediutitan of the 
pope ; but, oil niTount of thi« V4<ry medietion,. trAtue rpfuKeil 
to ^elld cEtmmrMiiunerit to thl% cti>ii||;re44, hut, on the t^tnitrary, 
jiiuied with Sweden in a rnuiinon tieKotiiitiiin for peace, at 
Hmxfiinirg. The eniperor» EtmnUy, In a preHniinary trenty nt 
tlainburg, in llStl, revolted in nt'fcnllt.K*^ tvlth h<»th poiver* at 
T^luiMler and t>*nHhTnrlc, On wwount fif the diapule between 
Fratice and Sweden on the subject of rank, and to uvoid rvliU 
ftiou between the I'Yote^tant euvuyB and the nunriii, tho-^e two 
ektiee were ehai«n» whirh Franee had offered, being onlv *ix 
y^i^et distant from each iKther, and it wma deddr^d that the 
tMft» ineetinn «houM fonn bnt one eouffreM. 1 bi* great £ur<i. 
j^sui eounril of Pfactt Wt» Ent opened In llei^emLer^ 1644. At 



Muiialer, cverythlof ktu cairrird i>u by tlie mediat/trSy tbt 
nuneioof the |Kipe, and the eof^y of the republic &{ Ventre : 
ftt Chmbrurk, toe n^fotiationi were direct, and Ibe Latin Ian. 
fung* wa« u**d- (Se<* Wrttphalia^ PfOfv of.) 5?, The conjrreM 
of the Pyrenees. France and Spain citntjnued, until 1650, the 
war which tht? peare «f Wi^^tphnlia hnd endt-d in Gc^rmiuiy. 
After a prebrniiiMry treaty concluded nt TririJ, May 7» the iale 
of Hhea&ants In tl^e nida»»i)n, on the fnmtkerq of thetwoitiiCefl, 
was ohoaen for a place of mt-etkiij;' -^ and oirdinal Mwynnn aim 
til0 Sjpanbh n»lj»ister, don Luta de llaro, from Aug, V.i to N'«v. 
i^ 10dO« h«d tweirty.fteo conferrnreti ntider a tent, in whtch 
tlM fornmir used the Italian mid the tatter the Spjinlah laniruftg«'« 
The p«u«of the FyreDeev.eund tided Not^. 7^ »ecured to France 
ll«r |M>lltira| lyperlorlty ; Spain ratified the peace of Mounter, 
mild voided KoiL^illoo, Conflana, and vime plftce* In Ibe Ne- 
Utarlaud», to Krauow, whicJi reitofed th* feMUililied priuce of 



Con4(^ lA hia h<Mioiir« and ectatM^ L^irrain* vras alat »««h4 
Id lier ityke. 3. Tlie LN^tif^reM at Bnoda, by the mtm^Mmi 
Sweden, eodiMlllie w»r betwaen Great Britaiii on dwcMift 
and tbtf Nctkerlandi, Fnu>ee, Mid Df nm«rk on tlw tfClM.* 
tJie p«ac« of Br«d«, J11I7SI, 1607, wtiiri% principally ctlMt 
their ealonlea tti tht Wc«t liMliea, mad th* Wll »tpwtlMlii» 
«. The roofTOM at Aix^U-Chapelle, uBdsr tjbm w«iMI«tf 
the poptSf «iide4 th« war between France Mid flfNiB iogaiM 
by thtdftim of Lous XIV. t» & part uf tl»e 8p«iikfc feil*^ 
tattda}^ by ttie pcttee uf Aix-lJuChapell«, M»y % vm^ mmt 
Ing to the termt of which France retained lb* ptofif* WiA I 
hftd eoDanered Id the Spani«h NethrrlHnda. bet nrtai 
Franehe-Comte tu Spain, 5. in Um war between Loh^ IP 
and the Netherlands, from lOTtto ItTTH, k cooirreaa w» bi 
opeoedi at Cotocne. In I<l73t hut waa diasrfWrd in the fiiU»«a| 
f e«r, becanse the Imperial ainbaa*ad<ir hftd arbitrarily mwt 
tha elector of Cologne, aiul aeut him from ihal cnj tv \)i^m 
The Britiah ambaHUdora (iifioog^ whom w«n> the fa*M>^ 
wnnam Temple) aiid th« papa) envor then r^rricd «a, ai^ 
diat^^r)^ thi' neK»tiationsi for peace batween Fraaoe. Spain, tb 
Netherlands^ tne Uernian emperor, 8wrdeo, IleMnara, Ife* 
denhnrir. and aitme amall atates, at the rotigire*! of inmfpmk 
from lit70 to tba i^ouc'iuifaxn of the peace of Xiaaiiei^ • 
IGTH, which oofitUte^ of leverat •epam.te tixetiie al ptam 
between Pnioce and tilie Netberlanda ; between Fkiinai aai 
SpatD} batwean France^ Sweden, and the German i a i iji Pw b 



IttTUi, of whidi tbtf peace with Urandenburv. at SI f 

Lnye, and that with Deamark at FoDUioebtc«u aa4 Luat^*^ I 



ilea, obtained the victory at thto t^tfim 
ong time» the political aupefiortt* of laib 
ig of S^iMburf » which hafpeikeA dn^^ 



rether with that of Nitnef ueu, between Sweden and I 

were the immediate eonaaqiuHioee. Tba« Fn " ' 

by dividing the aliiei 

fwid leciired, fur a lon^ 

XIV. 6. The tnkitij; ot 9KnMt»aFgt which happetki 

peace of t OS], and the re-union ayatem of Laui 

treat alliance of the Hagiie (of which William IIL ww * 
tmil} B|ruin«t tlie preten^ionii and tiaurpationa of FclHi "^ 
ded and Hiilland lint united ; then th? emperor. ! 

Kume Gennan circlea joioed ti»e leag-ue, to aoppurt . 

of Westphalia and of Ntme^ueji ; tuid m* tim emparor wai id- 
reaily engo^ird In a war agamat the Turka^ recoone «!• bii^* 
negotiatiou rather than to arma, Thia wtM the d||M«l^^ 
faoiiiiui i*ot)g:ree» of Frankfort, in 1681. which % — '" *-- ^■- 
the French, In t)ecemiher, IfiBi, bnt wa» 1 



_»-fi5 

At Rattaboii, and ended bjatro'ce of twenty Teen w^StwS^ 
In imt. But in taId did the Etaropenn p^«£vra aaaft* *| i^ 



Angii^urg (as 
HoLbiid, VVL 



an»^ wt^ each other, and particularly by tlie gieal toapB d 
. _i __ '|,«(^|g^j£,[|j^ }g ]g^ eflt*ittM bv thM alttlUHWd 
liiiam 111,, til pot I < Stcioa jrf litf^ 

ior, in September, 1®8^ the I H4edfbr<^ 

trie* on the Rhine. This, an < , *4 Vh* t^mt^ 

Stuart friHB the throne of Dritiio t>y VViJhttm IIL. I 
bHET, ISBSi, was the r«u«« of a war of nine years. T E 
the Spanlflh aucoesaioo Induced Louta, though YictuxioiB^ h»#^ 
tempt lo divide the alliea by separate tremtire, and* eat |iPiii<^ 
ing m thiK, he nought the mediation uf Sweden i bt m^*^ 
IV hfch a congre*» wiiS convened at Ry^M-jck, a «^b»^<^ 
tiaeue.in May, mn. Ih*- ne^.^ttatiojte were cmryied^frw* 
adrcular tabt*', in xh^ bnit ot iNutferetice, xv^hi<di pr«f««^>'l 
dbpntea about precede arvi on the prinriple* of tfeepavad 
Weatphalli aud ih.t ..i ^M„.-t.ue«. But the Frettcb. by w|ii 
ratatreBtiet wiW ' lained the din^rtMiBaf Mto r^ 



tion. And tht-i 
to accept the coi.: 
tireat Britain, mivX tlie SvtXu 
was algned by Ui« naval p^tvi . : 
OcL30, ItW, To iliisi pmofi I 
in which the polttiea! rftntioiijt •>! fic 
Polaud and the l*'>rte wp-re settlrti 
Ihttt which totik pince at Oliva, a lu, 
May, llTtiO, where France medmied 



by- 



peaiw e( 
«Bdby tba« 
.10 ..therfl 



« H'uie betw 



and Pnland, nud to which the Uerinan eniueror,~tli« i 
Hrandenburg, the Duke of Lonrtaiid, stjii Mtbrrififei' 
sent utiniNterni. 1 ht( plenlpoteuUanea of the OwU 
of Denmark, and of Spnln were lu t admitted. 1%t I 
uhv^a, Mxy3, ItViO, confirmed the pnllticai Mipaati 
den in the nortli, secured to it the poaaeaaloii liff J 
e«tabhahed the aurerelgntyof Prunta, At the »*b 
t^nin, Holland, and Frnuee mediated the oeace td ie 
concluded May tl7, lOQO, between Sweden nod i)«mi 
nefotiatintia at Otiva were finally conmWir<i by the r 
twean Sweden and RuMia, m Cardi*, July | tut It 
lar «tifi7reaaea were coarened to »pttle certain diaatfkaf 
fiiland and Hoaaia: at Radxyn in 1670, nt MuioavtP 
Radxyu and Andriuaof In IwA, which resultrtd ia Ve 4 
pea«^ at Aftiaeow, In leM, by which th*- iu>\r^ «! 
which the treaty uf 01 Iva had alrru r«c*H 

et^nd Mow. I'he broindarie* betw^ \j^ f^ 

mained, uji till Ti'i, aurh a« they liad ; ^y ||m iM 

\Q. The cun^reMat Altunat hi IG87, u h...rp tile UNtiMil 
peror and the eleetora of Saiiavny and HrnndeabllW I **' 
in the di»putefl between Denmark and the honae'al J 
Oottnrp, terminated, after Ij reat Britain &n4 the attfb 
had also Iwtui rnlled iri ita nieUiatom, tii the iieae<e of J 
Ifiay, by which the duke of Holateln rwjramri] £ 1 

with full lovereignty. IL T^ '*■*- • ^ ' tioe 

conferenc««. at Carlo witl ia K < ah *M»tti^l 

learnt t«» etn phi y the fono* of ,,., 

the mediatjvn of Great Brihaiiij : ,.,.,^ i^j 

hia flrul dxago4naa, Biarroeordat^t. t^xi^iLttcd ««at^ 
diplomatic laleiit* of the (Jraek nation, le'ttlinar vM 
rank by a rntuid table, la Iflw, be ei^ni ttMi<«4wlth !•» ,,.., 
•ntpefwr, Puhuid, Vanke, and ILuikla, at C«rli«wita. lite toi^ 
of peace, or truc«a» by which bouada wer^ drat aat hi I 
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fiw pi»Tt^. Vi^ttip* WM ublif ed to fir« up C»nihA 
kn4 the iittuKls uf the ArcJilpfUfliK It r«l»In«dl« however, t4i« 
Mori^a, the li>iihi!n ijiliindiBt r(m1 iwint plaots In Albanin. 

B. From nts to tSI 4> I. Th« w*r df thp Sipiutbh au<*4-ei«M)n 
Wu ewlMl by tJv^ run|n'<^» at Utrecht, tii whioh Fnuic^, Bri. 
lllo,tlMfttJl««^ii^c*riiii SavMy^th* emperorp Fnrtugvl, Frui>«iii, 
tiM p»pi« Venice, <j>niiA, thi* rL«rtnirst#ii uf MentZt Cotugnp^ 
llrvvM, Urn Palatinate, ^ftxci^iy, mid BBraritL, t4>ir«th#r with 
Hmiovf^rftnd Latrmmt^, nent Ui#ir pkiMpot^tiiiari«i in Jnnuarf , 
1715, ftFUT Frant-e and iiffttt Britain, in thr prt'lirnitijirifH 
*i'ith>d Ore. R, J7I1» biid dniivn the outliiieH r»r tju* p«ac«', smd 
had thita «ilTe»dy <ipc3d4-d, t«j a CtTtAln dPHfret^^ the nirw R'lAtioiiit 
whiih Wire to'exibt betW(?«Mi thi" itAtf-*. At Ulrerht, iiLn^ 
Freorii diplomiiry iuiv«frdMli in bn^ikkiiiir th^ uoiua «r iht' 
pliim'ft iiiter«!«tnl| by ii ref ulati^n that e^ti h uf tli^ aJliti^t «hnuid 
ffiimiia hti dpinaudifl «i*pHnit«ly. The diKSHnsitmiL het\ve«^D thi*m 
»fif*«i.««l when thpy»aw that Itie iit'ptiatitHiaii^r fJreit Britaiu 
u'4>r4>, Uif Xha inoKt pitrt, carried 011 in 84<rf«t, tuid imiafdiiiitely 
M itU tJi«> I'uurt of \4*niHille'4. The ri<«uit wns> eight it#paniite 
tri^aLJi'!} o( pence, whieh tranre, !^paiu„ nrit^in. Holland, Sa. 
Mny^ Hud Fart-ifal mftde with <>arh olher, b«'tu'f«n LTid aud 
nis, l^aviiifr Austria and tlit* i^mpiro to them»elv*«. (S*« 
Vir^JiU P^*jee of. fsinc« Uiftt time tlie BrftMih, frnm their 
iinvul and roii<mertia1 pawer, have taken the lead Amuti;^ the 
pritK'ipwl sl»iP!f. and the iuirreiit of ttriibiiti hiM dt'ienniiied 
the f»t* of titf EurnpeHii tyfttt-in «f a h tinner ofpoicer^ 9* it ii 
rnllfd. Q. 'Vhv. e*mgri»ti» of Baden^. iu June, J^I4, waa h, mi*r'e 
art of ifum to chanff« the piMti'e eoiirlud'ed at Raitddt by En. 
^4*ii>e and V^Uarft, in tiie naint' of the empemr and of Fmnre^ and 
w litch rvtied upon the peace nf Utrerht, into* p^'ncipof tliy em^ 
plro (drawn up in I^IId), 3. Thi* etrngT^tii at Antwerp wma 
uio a eon»»qtteDir« of tlie pearo of t'trecht. iihtain thfrt« 
tnedlMtml b^twevn the emp«ror of Germany and the Atatris. 
j^enrral^ and concluded th« InrHer tn-mty of Ntur, 15, nL>. 
4. The fHiTiirreu at CarnhrRY, In 17^^ wna held to aettte the dm. 
putes bf-tween the lerup^ror, ^hUiii Savoy » and Parma, witti. 
nefnrd to the execution of the peace of t!tre<"hl and the -ctindi- 
liona «ii th¥ qiindruple ailiaiire, Britain and France being' ine- 
diitorf, Bnt Phii>p V. of iSmiiii, xiflended by the reli^ctiaii rif 
bj^ daufrbtf^r, who had been DetruUi^d to Loiiia XV, (la April, 
173'0, ffcfilied bii tuloUter from Cftmbrayi and cfjncluded & 
pi»Hce with Austria mt Vienna, April to, nib^ In whieh he be- 
etme g-uaraiiti*e for the prajrmatk: lafiction. The clrrenHive 
alliani-e, »oon after concluded between A nutria and Spain, wa« 
fallowed by a (atirtter-nlllanee betwfea Britajn, France, the 
Uiiiti'd Proviiwip*^ Ihftnimrk^ Sweden, He»ve-C«i*el, wid Wolf. 
enhntteL forrMed at Hcrruhfiuiteu. (Jn the tither haiid^ Itujsiia, 
Friibaia, and aome fJermau ilatea, joined theaUianceuf Vienna. 
A ffeneral war Bpp<*aied to tw mppironrMng, wht'U Aumtrirt, by 
thf temporary Fn^perijiion of the EuiTv|i)iny uf Ostenfl. Fvod l^pain, 
by til** treaty with nriUkin at tbe I'mrdn, upened the way fitr 
recoiirilijitiou, h. The roiiRreia at SH>i»9onE, in June, ITiy^ waa 
convened t»t cflV-ct a fllmilar fifttlcnient between Au«trJa 
Fmnc*>, Britain, and 8p*in ; but the Fr^-iirh minl-jter, cjirdinaJ 
FIriiry, succeeded in dividtnf SpAin mid Austria, and Framie, 
Sp^iJn, Bud Bhtiiin formed a trraty of amity ajtd mutual de< 
fi*ni-«, at fievkUe, \n 17"J» (to which Holland acceded)^ in order 
to giw law tit An^triiL 'I ho cungre«a at .Soi^Mtna wsl* tbus dIS' 
Milved, find Injured Aii*>tria took no nrin«. Bnt the (ruarantee 
iif the pratfniRtJe itanction, whtch Brira«n and Hoilaod tiuder. 
took, induced the eirperor Charles VI^ ia IT31, to areepi tire 
conditiiin* of tht^ treaty of Seville. ^ The oongrom at Atx-^la- 
Chnpelle, In April, 17*!*, in whk'h Frtinee, Auttria, Britain, 
Spaki, Sardinia, HMllund, Modmsi^ and Oenna took part, ter. 
mitinted the war nt the Auiitrian aurce^^^ifin by the peace at 
AiiK Ja-CbApell^, Oct. i<, |T4t^, 7- The *even year** war 
between Britain and Fran<-e wa^ ended nithout a trm^ 
lire>«j hut Austria, Saxony, and Prufi&ia concluded a pmce 
at the cort^reM of Hubert&burpr, Feb. 15,. J70a, the nesaion hav- 
ing lasted frtini Dec. 1765. 8, I he confre^a at Te*rhen, )n 
March, I77ft, d^-dded the dispute with reprd to tire BNtarjaa 
Aurres'Hton, by tiie iuediatL<i<n vf France ana Bui^sia between the 
earilendifiit powerp, Au.«tna and PrunHiL The elector pala- 
tine, the elect«jr of >a.^ony^ and ttie duke of Dcux.Fot4t», *ent 
their niiniiiers, but not the eleetor uf Bavaria, wliuoe heredj' 
tary KUcceMion wa« the aut^ject of negotiation, (Setf TeickeHt 
Fmce of) 9. Russia afid. Austria om^red their niedlathiu tu 
Franee and Britain iir the war of the Atnerlani revoiutiuia. 
Vienna wim propaised for the plare of >neetln|f i but Fran>M 
rii"lu«ed the mediation , and when the Bo«iii«n and Au^triui 
itiini«t^r« wished tti tJ*ke part, aM meiiialor«, in the cvnj^raaa 
Qpcned Ht Fun*, in ilrtober^ i7t>'2, by the ininisten of Francv»>, 
Spam, T^ritain, Holland, and the l^tiited Mj«te», the preliDq^i. 
uariea of peace were KetUed wlthMtit their knowtedfn^, Nuv. 30, 
lia-i, and Jan, -Hi, iTB!^, aho the deDnitive treaty of Ver»aiilet 
Mdof Paria, Sept. 9, J7Sa,aiMl that with Holland, MavW, 17^ 
10, Tbe dJapQtea of Jaaeph IL with the repubhc of lloirond, 
relating m the opeuinf of the Scheldt, and uther aubjert-', in 
ITHI, liidtitciMl Frnnee to oUrt iti mediation; and actm^resf' wan 
npened at Ver»«'llt^, Dec, 8, of the »ame jear, b? tbe French 
jfiiniAter count Vergt-nnea, and the Imperial axid butch miiii«- 
trrw. It ended with the t'catyof Fontaineblean, Nov, «^ 1*85, 
by which the barrier treaty of I7l5v and the treaty uf Vienna^ 
in 1731, IV ere annulled, the tMM»ndlari«* of Flatxtan ntUtrwii ma 
they were in 1654, several itrlpa of land yteMcd up tA the 
eeni»erijr, and, aa a cempeiiaii.tivii fbr hi* rlBtma, a aiun «f 
la,i)0O,O0(i fliirint, of which France contribated 4,M»,000, |r> 
Mirrent the ciniKreiufrom beiiiif di<«oived. On the uther hand, 
thv Srheldt reinumed closed, and The emperor ifave np the rwt 
of MS claim). II, Whet) LeoppJd 1 1, wtm on the point t)f sup- 
araaalii^. by farce nfarmi. the rnsnrr*?ctiert uf the Netherlaiid«, 
la aaate^nence i*f tiie eonwntiou of Heiehenhach, a coagrmm 
WW opetied. In September, 1790, at tlia Haf ue, by tha imbaf. 



tadors of Atijstna, Pni'«iiH, Holland^ and Britain, to whicli 
the deputies of the Bel|rLuii province* were aiM* admitted. 
The«e power* ronciudod, Dec. 1 at ihis year. Uie convention of 
the Hu^nef by which, however, tht» emperor wa.^ wlUinp^ oa.y 
to confirm to the B«lgie proviiu-ee the old roust; tittlorit, aa it 
w«> at the lime of the dettUi of Maria Thercaa. New di^putna 
a>td cf'minotiona thenre arose. Fiimlljr, Fraiirl« fl , in March 
I7brj; ret^tof ed the old i-otijititution, at it had been under Charlea 
VI.. and swore, at Bru'-wb, in April, 179-1, to the jatfeuse tn* 
trff I bnt it was too late, fur Hel^a wai loon after cuitqaered 
by the Frvitch. \ii. In the history of tba wars of the iTench 
reviiliitb.in. the frnitU^KA c«nij^eKs nt Bastadtdfwerve* mention. 
It WB» opened by the deputntinn of the cinpire, under the prtw 
ftidencyof thi* directonal subdelei^te^ rtf MentK, baron Voa 
Albini. in presence «f the imperial nlc<njpijtt,'ntiary count 3Iet- 
terukh, Dec. U, ITUT. and diwolved by him, Aprir7. ITiH*, byan 

impcriui decree. Hm^ '■■"t ui^nitv *if the GerniaTi empire 

wa* montfetted on t- 'uerety by a vuin (ormality, 

witli which Uie iiwul - h* of the French ri]iij.i»ters 

formed afrtrrkinf co».i ; ; U putnUim gave their notf« In 
Qerman^the French aiubaiA^dora la French. With regard to th« 
nbJAtft wf the mvttlug, the depnlHtion re^emMed a per»Mn bhnd. 
fuldcd, and crippted, baud and foot ^ fi^r the neirret artjclen uf the 
peare of Campo^Forniio^and the couditioni>. ipf the' secret c<iu%eo. 
tioa of Rattadt, Dec. l, 1797. remarried unknown toiu Thencv 
ariiae dttp<utes aiid iniatrufit, e^pecruUy between Austria and 
PruMla i and while the deptiiaiiun wtt» grvpnig In the dark, it 
stumbled over every obatai'le, nnd Uid il»eif <u|.ieu ciinliiiually 
to iti adrersarie*, so that the sub-dt'le^ate ol BHden, anxmjf 
fjtiier reasons by which he iiti«?mpted to eaculpt^ himself for 
haviuf ifiven up tli^e whnle If ft bunk of th« Khnie, inenlioned 
tbe anger of the Krejich minietiTA wlien they heaid thut i>nly a 
piirt of it wnt to be itiveii to them. The Iremh diploinat'fcta 
at Ha»tadt nefflf cled the ancient f-irais of courtesy j the i^er- 
man freqnently lu-ted with puMlknintity and timidity. The 
wlnila t«>rmiEiated by « hioiijHcty cf nnc, April VS, l7Uy, prt^bably 
oiraaioDed by the arbitrary lOMiaiires of a man of a vi'<lent tha. 
ract«>r, who wished for penoiul veureance, and tbe thnd rac«» 
of the «ubordinate officer whata he had charged to exet ute It 
[S<.>e liottiuit } The coudition« of tbe i-es^ion of the lelt bank 
of the Btiinc, and the compensation made tir the princes who 
were thuN irtjured, by iM-'culciriKln^the ert'leainAti^'al pM«!iesai»riM, 
having heen alreatly accepted by the deputatiou at Kastadt, 
were, watlitiut a conviH'uiion of the empire, afterward* present- 
ed as artii'lea o( peai^e. iu the pence uf LuoevUle in 1801. ]^ 
The eonjfre*»-ii at AmieoM, where Ju»eph Bitnaparte and the 
mariiuistif Comwaih^ neifot luted loradefinltjve pean- Wtweeo 
France amd BritAin, Irnan iJi^cemhtT, ib(U, to Maich 1^7, \BOit^ 
Malta beijig tbe mott difli^'nit iu«ittrr of dtHpulie, and the iapur 
ninh and Dntch mini*t»'r» lakiiiK p«irt in tiie negotiations oulf 
wheretheiuterehts«4f tlieir ie*p-cii»e p4jwer» catne in t^nestkikii, 
uas terininated by the treaty tjf Amic^nt, cuni'ludtid by the fuar 
plenlp^itentiaries, March ^. l&Ceit, to whien the Forte seceded 
May 1*1, lfS02t but whirh wa^ dissolved by a declaration nl war, 
on the part of Britain, March Ht, 1603. U. Napol«jh com* 
mainly negotiated hiA treaties with arnis in hi«i hand* , hethere- 
forf needfd 00 mediator^ But when he wiu preparing to fun- 
qner SpaiOj and wished to aerure hi« rear tuwsrdi iTcrmany 
and Poland, and therefore to form a closer alhance 1% iUi fiU0«<a, 
and make again ui attempt to induce Britain to join in th* 
general peare, Uw? Brut turopean. congresa *il miuiarclis wu 
ftalled toother at Erfurt, iu Orti»ber» IwlS. Napoleon arrived 
there St^ptn^mber £7, and, ^ few hours afterward*, the entperof 
A]iexandt<r. Tiiey foond there, akeady aaiembled, the ttlnft 
of Saa.iny, Bavaria, ai»d V^'urtemherg, Jerome, then kliig of 
Weftphoiia, tire trrand duke Coniitaiaine, prince UjUium of 
t*riiMiiia, the dukes of faaxe- Weimar, StAXe-iMftbn. and Holftteiu- 
Uldenhurg, with M?«erul other princes, tt)f(ether with the luin* 
inters of utale of tiiieke court*^ and tiie minbitent ffum Prussia* 
Deninark, Wurtxhurg. taeprrnce primate. Baden, nnd several 
others. The baron Von Vincent appeared in Uie name of th« 
emperor of Au»tria» with a letter, tn mi htch be declared bit 
frieudlydlnpoHitions towards Frajice. Tbe ii«g(«ti«Uoos related 
to a diminution nf the contiihutioni imposed by France on 
Prnssia, and tlie ndmiislou of tbe duke oi Oldenbtirg Into ttiei 
eonfederation nf the Bhine ^ but the principal inbject of di». 
>cu»sioo was the peace with Britain, the relstiona bi'tti^'eeci 
FraiMi4 and Auatrsa, and the atlmni of Turkey. I'he Britisti 
fOTemneill^ by a eirrular li^ttir iif Oct, 13, declared its readl* 
neaa to tak« Isto coduideration the offers of peace made by Iba 
emperors of Franr« and Austria, if Sweden and Spain were 
represented in the congress by their plenipotentiaries ^ butg 
as Napoleon wtiuld nut grant this right to the Sf^ma^ih 
nati'on, the negotiations wera broken off in Derember.-^ 
The asaenibi],' Nt l^fnrt immediately separated. Oct. )4, after 
NAjM>leon thought b** bad «ei'ured pesfe with Aiutria, and had 
had tever^il private InterviewM with the emperof Alexander, 
the purport of which Is not precitely ktiovvn. (See Scboll's 
Tratte* dt Paix^ vol.*, p. 194 Bign tin's Htititiy of Ff^Rch 
Dipltimacp, recently pablislied,. aod » hjirh has nut as yet reach- 
ed us, prot^bly oinbatoa mnrh Lnforntstii>n on this, as wl-H as 
m^uf oth'T pointe). To this period belong, also, \5r. The 
two fruitless oongreaaes at Brunswick, iu ine iM»ur*e of the 
northern mar. The first was diserdved in February, 171 J, and 
the second in Match, 1714. 16. The rongtvis opt'ned by the 
Molstetn minister Ijortit, baron Von Schlitc, i« the name of 
Charlen XI I , with the plenipoteittlru'iea of the czjtr^ upon the 
itlund of Aland, in 17 18. But the peace there negotiNtcd. upon 
Cuindttiuna lolerpiLly favoiirabie lo Sweden, was reodtred luviilid 
by the death of Charles XI I., and the party t pint nf the 6w»»- 
di»h oohUity, t** which Gorit fell a irictim. The Swedkh go- 
verij tnent broke fiff the nefotiailune with Roiela opoii the isJand 
ol Aland, aod, by the DMdiaUaio of FrMtoe, cundiided, at tb» 
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4«ntfri'M of j^urklifjixn, Bt^parnte trpntir« of pcmcw^ witli Hattn. 
trer, *iov, 20, IllU, and, iu ITVO. with Prufwin, Deuiuarlc, nud, 
pnovitioiiiiUji with Faljuid, Fiii»)Iy« Sw»d<^n, Uy the roHia. 
tion nf Fraocw, wm. oblJgTd to (M»ndud* pemr*-, Sc^pL 10, \7i\, 
at Nyitftdt (wb«r« tbo con^ns h«d. Ma^^inbled in May , iT'il), 
UDMi tma* dlcthleA by the nwr, whU'li eatwhliihtrd tli^ pr^pf»n- 
» of Hueaiit If] thi» North. Tbi« wm fallowed by the 
I «f the definitive treaty of p^tmi' wnb iSnxotiy aiid 
iNtlMid^ In iTif* aod 1732, n. The war whirU bmU*' out in 
1741, botwiren Siypdeu and RoMia, wbh t^OiJod by ttie drfi. 
iiitivp treaty of pt^actf 1*4] n eluded itt Abo, Au^Uf^t 17, 1741}, 
Hit the co»gr»A held there by liu»aian tkud iSwedish nuui*- 
Utr^ t^fitfT Siv<?di'n hud rhn»i!(i, w the iiuiv^ftiiir to tbei 
tlironf, th« bbhop of LHb<*rk« Adolphu« Frederir,. dukt* of 
Mtfbts'iD-Gi^tt'irpf iiinrendl of the cruwii priiirp tif D^^uroiiTk. 
ThU WAS foUovicU by th« tivuty of St, PcUr^hiir^, tiotM'i?«n 
RiLMijimtid Sweden, to I'l.*! \Vhile' th«> mt^mtiiMi offnreifo 
powers WB* refua^i) fiy Hiiasia, i*rpcciHUy under tht' renjiru of 
C'BthariDe IL, in iia trcjttieH with Sui-d/pn, Polaiitl* and tli«» 
Porte, it was ernpluyrd in tho diKpriU-a tn'twt'en Aostri* nnd 
the Partip. I8L Tbecoogresfl of Pii>t<jarowitZt by the inedintiun 
of <Jrpat Britain' and Ht«lli,nd, put ao cod l<i tbe u-ar whidi 
hnd broken t»ut: in |7lt atid i7in, between th^ Putrt^ and Ainu 
Iria und, Venit*, by tb^ peace of pAffiarowitr; Jiily SI, I7lft^ by 
^ blclk ih* Mor<ea wiis left in po^Jiewioti of the I'urti", jw m ron- 
qnered province, withmit nny iii«»nticiii of it b«inir lOiide in tho 
Irenty. 19. The Port**, in & war with lius'^ia^ in 17:iC dt^j>ir*'d 
iJn^ itiedintion of Au«trin^ Holland, luid Great Britain ; but 
Ilut?lu r^fiiftrd th^ medintiitii' nf Ui«r Daral p#iwer«, ui t^iat tbe 
('oiif^ri'«fi nt Niemiriiitf', in PiulHod, in June*, 1737, ttiofiiftted only 
of uu I outers from the Porte, Bu«»i», and Austria. But wheti 
AuxtriH derl«r*d war ai^ftloBt the Porte, Franre iiet«'d a» medi- 
ator, H*he negotiations vveni' brii^kefi aS la 0<*toh«r. hut they 
wi*re renewed and carried on, partly iio Lontitantinoplef portly 
in th(* fumft nf the ftraud irlsiier. by the French AtobAk&udor, Rf, 
Ue Vlil*neuv*t who had rereived i^prret iiistruelioiu, on this 
iLiibjf^et, from the ^nippror CbarleJi VI., mid the empresa Anna, 
of which, botvever, their mi niht#^r«. count Vnii^inieiniorf and 
noiot 0»t(Tniann« ivho, ah th*-ir side, were nejfolintiijfj: for a 
prvTale peact' with tlu* Pi<rte, kfi<^w iifothinp'. Finnlly the 
Auatrisin jfeoecil count Neipperfcourlnded ci fjreliininary tr*'B- 
ty. Sept 1, \'i'M, In ii very Wty uiRouer, nilh the ffuuraolee 
fif FrHClc^, by whJrb Bi'lirrudt*. though hi u grMid f.tat<^ of *i**- 
feiicr, waa atirrendered to the 'rorka. Villf ncur^^ now rim- 
* ludi^d with Austria and with llu*»i«, S*pt. IS. JTJO, the d^'fi- 
nit«ve tr^ntjf of Uel^^sdr^ which waa extremely advaniai^eous 
for Ihe P>*rte, Hfid hiKtn*d it ruo ];)]«ni(wtentt«ry at th** Hu?iiian 
tmprifi^, witlivut the kPowted|;e of RfM roartliHli Munich, who 
)iad likewim^ recHvtd foil puvt^^r to nimke peate with the Porte. 
W. In tiic wvoT IlUMla wUh the port**, fr^Tn l7r.ftto l';71, a 
eocmrou wai bel-d by the- [io«-it^ji ami Turkish miniatera, in 
Aufuit, 1723, At Fw«ani, in Mutilnua^ whecv appeared. H3ao^ 
an AiwtriaJi andaPruHKiun niini)vit*r ^ but Cathanne wanld imt 
reeugiilw» th^m as mcdiniors, and thi^y only h-anit in ^cret. 
from tli« Turkish •mbas-sadtir, thf* mume of ttie nefrotiatiun-. 
Thli eon^eia, however, *rMui alter sepiirHte^. A *»?cond ctm^ 

freR», aiair, aJMembied in OiUib^r, iivj, at Uueharest, touhirh 
beM two irloiJilyra w^re Iik**wi5* refu^Hpdadiniltiuu-t', was di*- 
•filrml,, withitut briviuM' eflcrted Htiyt iiif:. in Mi^rrh 17, tT73, 
prohMbly thrifiiKh the inHuenoi^ of tbe Fn'iich in the divao. Fi- 
imlly, the grand I'ixier, rut nQ fri^m Ad4:iinopiie» raw Ltifn»4>lf 
obhit<^, wiUoHit fmrlher ivefrotiatton, tui accept peace upon the 
conditions of t »e Ruuiitn (^''"eral, count Hunmojroff ; and he 
aignHi it in the t^nt of th# latter, at Kutsrhuk IvRinMrdf i, .Tnly 
31, 1774v 71, [[i the' ivar between Hntfcin und Austria and tbe 
Ptirte^ in i7k7 nod the b4h)wioff ye»rs, Cjitharine likewise r<-- 
fuM^ atl nn<di«tit»n ; but Aiutria'wRi» i^blJ^i^d t?* accept it» nod 
a croiicre^ met In June« 1790, at Keielieoh«rh« u here coiiui 
HerKlxrrt;, in the namft of PruBkia^ D«fffitiliited m^ Ith An^triai and 
In which Poland, Great Britain, and the atatet.^eneral toi>k 
part. Tw avoid ^ war with Pru&fl*, Au-strla r««olvrd to arr>f,pt 
tiie uUhnattim of th« Pruaj^ian cabinet. Thus the convention 
of Heicbinil.aL'h wad made. Ju1y*/T, accf»rdiofr to which Austria 
concluded tli« pt-aiN* of ^i(^tflv« wiib thp VufU*., Au^, 4, 171111, 
in wlurh plari* a ron^ren!^ hud a»§eTnt»lfd iu Jiumary «if ibe'snmt' 
year, cuiiiit'tuif^ of AoNtriDn and lorkiih roiiiisten!!, tofelliiT 
with tho*e of the nie4Lntitif p^iwer*— fireat Britain, Pru»i»im 
and Holland. Ne^otiatiooB wer<^ altrruBrdi i-arrled on at St 
Peter»burj(, by the niediniinjr powen, \^T a peace ^>etwi*en 
BiHKla and the Portf, Hie prefuoinarM, hnwever, were st^i. 
tiad tinmedlati'iy by thef;rMnd vizier and princ« K<>pnin, at > m. 
laeft, Auf. It^nm, arkil ih^'peaeefifJasay was concluded J.Ui. 
fl^ nw. *£i. In tlie war of Knn-ia with the Fort*', frnra imti to 
\n\7t. after Alexander's return from ICxIurt, a conj(^re«a waa 
held at Ja»9y. to An^utt, l^og, by riiiii«ian and Turkish uninli- 
*rr» ; but the demainls i>f Uu<>»ia mduied the Porte to break oft 
all i4e|(i>tiations. Tho Forte, at last^ however, deti>rmifo<d to 
a»lt fi»r peAce ; and a confre*i a^-semnled at Vuchari^st, in L>e. 
eember, lyii, where, by the mediation of Threat rirJtain and 
H^veileii, nltlkoufh the FrencSi emper4»r, In hi« tnpatien with 
Auitria and PfUMia, in Mftrch, ihi-.% had stipulated for the io^ 
tefrity of the po-^»e«Bion» of the Porte^ pi>iu^ iva* made. May 
•JS, |H|3, at the very miiment when ihe amiie« of Napi^leoii 
Were preparing tn invude Itusaia^ VV*> oti^bt al-o to mention 
In thitt pc^riod llit^ only coofffeu held by a Eumpvan and an 
Americnri pflw*«r— the con^reM at f»hent. After the m ar Le- 
tween Ore a Mrilain ami tlie fnited St/(te«, conunrnriujif in 
I'- 1?, f^Mh pi.wem wnt miiil!»ter« to fJhenL The Uritoh r<*m. 
'-'- Jirrived in that city, in Aiii^utt, ihU i the Anierieau 
nii'r* were alreiMly a^nentbled there. This cxnurreNi 
p' December, JHt4. on the v4th oil which month oe*»c*» 
L .^iiiJi'd (^Mrr CAf/tf, Peucc «/), after tJ4» 'tintiatoo, prti- \ 



poaed by Kutala, early hi J? is, and anTplwl Hy tl»e I7utt«4 
States, whci Siad *er>t ukiinater* to St FetrrsbitrK for llie piirpi^c 
of treating with Great Britain, Imd breii dt rimed by Mie *-nhu 
net of St JTamea. (i»ee Lymao'a Dipiomary tt/ihe Vmtrti Stalest 

2d ed. vol ii. p &0 et t^q.) 

€. Conffrenc* (Turn tlie year 1^14. Since litii ye«r„ asw* 
hairo atated at the begiijnin«( ot this arliiJe, cuafirmtn kmm 
been held by gorerun^eutii t4i Utke ivt^pnutr* in «f»p«i«lticMi to 
the wiohei of the iihtioittt, and the den nimet i<f ^' - * 'H* ttf flia 
affe. Never, therefore, liHVe monaftiifl i^t; . aikrf 

Brted im much in CTUicert, hh in tlOB pi^fi^Kl, ' *vm** 

felt it iii-r'«'x.jirv lo make commou cau^e n^.' , nnd 

nevi r ry cott|rre«wa held in tlMf » > tittMi, 

h^cti < > t^tancea of inaubofdinat o^ i < i cob^ 

tioiini 11, and tlie uneaA,y atate o( ii* at 

hitnw luX" uuule them tuoA of BUMiiubhnff lu cuVif^Ti^^tn, lu Ctib 
period, a rrj»a pemidoua Mid uuprecedt- nt»d primiple |i«a brea 
e»! till* Jibbed, tiiat eveiy mnnarch |ia« a ri|ibt t** Itiit rf^re iu ti»e 
internal xfiuir* of < ' '< !.:• ; ui timt a' i liua- 

Aiia treated the C»ii i; »« if they v . terU 

iuiff that every dfrM -ated lo prevt >. - j(rei« 

of liiierat pru.- rp:, ,.., prii^ciple naturaiJy gave ^•^*■ iv tuo 

tttrnt d^tniffi > . iij-ty. (bee /NfefrvHluMi, ar»M<.) Tbii 
obiiiixiou.^ |>n!. >> > L-' promulgabad at tlia eut%^t^«t Im^* 
bach.* i>iunij.' liH^ u;«r 4»r th« alJi«s gitair^* '^" ' - -^ 
aTe*-»ea were held at Prague'] ia IBIS, and iiT 
in February and Maich. tHl4. In tlw »iibieii 
agreed Ibnt a general cungrewi at Vienna i.h!> ,, , 
di0erent aiUpuJutJMUA then entered int^t. I. C-t^ugretri* mi V irnnm 
[vftf: %'icfiuay VoHgreu at), if. Cougreia at P^oii. 'il»i> pnik. 
ciplet and fttiputationn nf the cungTei4 of Vim^ua wem« 
eJ in the ciinJerences of thn Anttri»n, BriiUb. Pru**i 
HiiBaian nUuii^tera with the Freueli num^U'r, the dul 
Richelieu, at IVrl*. the coufequt-nce mf \* t' ii h iii n- ih^ 
sion of the Treaty ul Nov. au, ]bl&, aM^ > 
luued by the saine plenipateutinncft, I 
of neveral Ijennau princes, with rei>r< . 
by Franct*^ and to the a>Hteio of defence </t : 
der^ition^ and after the i*ay iu wbii-h the rf-- 
jsfrest of Vienna were to be rati^ed. and tlie 
pit wen Id it wa* to take place^had been ugr<, 
ikkii chief te^aaty, HJ'ventl other niruaureit^ wer 
at tiiUcmigTaMi for infiUmce, the cooveotf 
reialififf to tJi« ^lUird t.^ be kept over Njipob -.. , .. , 
ireaty of Nov.. \ 1B15, whit'li piUicd the luuittii i 
contederac V, under ttie exclusive proiet liou of Greiat 1 
the ireatji'of niutrJity of .**wiln*nand, Nov. ^0, I^IS, i 
watt tiho ai^ned hy France ; the treaty of nlluiiiice Wtt*# 
i^ur power* of the »ame dat<% by- ivhiiii Utry plt^ilgeil 
aelrei* to ti*9<*l em h other in iuKUiiainir>i,' rYto Ip. ii [i.Tti 
tem, fur which reason they were tHM'CK 
with an army of I^U.OiKir men* Aftcf c 
grese at PariJ^, Uvrlxt' nif>re par lirti'ji 
em power.i ^^ ' ' 

partly the i> 

1iayuient» o 
Parma to tilt .,...,.>■,, ,,,., ■,^,., , . -:,... ^..._. 

of the i^Uve trade. a.i-«>r tl'iecoiupirti>in «^1 tin 

archB, it was still nece^.-»;iry to proiule for ii i 

with France, by the witkniVawal ai the inuiv 

tiafa, Auitrian, RocHian, Prui>«iau, nii' 

It wu determined upnn at tlie coin 

(4. T,), in (Jetober ajid November, 1-' 

tion of Weill ni; ton, after France h i-l ^ , 

of certaiu btuuA, to wycii ethe hud obJ.^^ ^ < 

important eonbeqiieiii-e of thin ■rong'ri^h ^'i h ' 

Freneh aovereiiru to thf alliance uf ilie 1 

The Ave iKrwera then publmhed, at ^ix^lu 

moua declaration, of Nov. li&, 1KM>, which, lu 

holy aliinnee (q. v.}> pronoiniced the prim ipk? mnn w 

MTulnte, in fkiture, tbe politico of Lurope, tlieoita of whicik^ 

be a iketing |>eace. Hie nork of t!i|ourdta. la 1\m 

officer; net! Slfftiifixa)^ Memoir* tur >*•'>•> — - ^ 

mtt/tue, publiiihed dnruig^thc coofreakiH 

tiie«U!*pidooiii of tbe inonancbs afaluet t 

many, which they had themvelvei inn 

of promiaea and excitements of tbe iV'- ,, fW^ 

Wiiihed lo airnil themnelvei of it« aid h> ,Mu. 

tQg Napoleon, hut wlilcb tlwy lotw dr».v 

lift they were unwillSng bt fnlnll their ijruOii.'.t .., 4t*»4 ) 

deiiini'd'tof the nationn and the ng;''* Ltifortiiiii^uty, 1 

nct% iif ta'o lierinan yonUu* (one vt ttn* ui,. ij^ » . .iLruf 

killed K«it«.ebue ; the other, Lv\a , 

dent of the govern men t of Nu- 

veruinenlfi the oecaftion which U' 

of illiliiLTal meiigumt. Theac were ot^Tertiui.* ^t iiik, 

congress of Carlsbad (q« v.}y wbkJi wm tt»*e>nihlfrd, ] 



• Tb« tir«B«*«r and thmm 
aifd apiiiad D«rBn«er b) h]« _ 

vbiiih wt ««BHf nCraiB fraai ^«lkf tk* firti « 

Chrwittph* Mt mart. M ^ tvf mma-*^, 
1a BuMtBi* « rveoan A voaa. 
Vt*»^t, Alnkndn, Ou^ •(*»»», 
TrMtif* .uani ^ktk d« e««a 
C« n'MI priiitt jAfu liiriilrirpk*, 
M4U I* (Bkl riil t«ill <M IKUf rct I 

V e.», un ensfr** ' 

^t.«lrr c«nfr«»f 
(^'rfeq Cwi*lt fi A ! diA OkHkcrAa t 
iTiacfh. ir^iic*! r«b0n thH»(#^|iiit^ 
fUl ili^ikt ii» iuu« vwa ra(i«l4. 
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ttU parpni«, partly for supplylriK gome d«fiHendM In the Mrta 
of the ouDgfTtfM uf Vieniui, reUtire tu tlie iiitcrual organization 
uf G«ntnany. 5. Stmn aft^r tliU conftreas, another, oompoMfd of 
ministers, asHembled at Vienna. Nor. V5, idlP, where Metter. 
nlch presided. The doinRS of this ronin-ess had reference en. 
tirely to tlie organisation of the German ron federation, and 
the suppression of the liberal spirit in Germany. Their final 
act vran kigned May la, l;(20. Ine three following conffrosses, 
at Troppau, I^ybarh, and Verona, cimcerned the afhiini or 
Europe m general. A. The rongress at Troppun (q. v.) lusted 
from October to December, I8va 'J he coiigreso was held on 
account of the revdlutions in Spain and Fortugal, and vras 
transferred to Layhncli, when the revolution of Naples broke 
our. 7. 'J'lie right of interfering in the internal sffairs of other 
nations, agreed upi>n at Troppau, wa^, iu 1831, diplomatically 
admitted uito the international code of the Kuropean conii. 
neutal powers at the congress of I^ybach. Tlie consequences 
of the coiigreM at Laybach, lr<>m whence the allied p«m-ers 
Issued a proclamHtion Hg«inr>t Naples, were the occupation «if 
Naples, .Sicily, and Piedmont, by Austrian airoie*; the aboli. 
tiou of the Spanish cim»titution in these countries, and the re. 
Btorntion of tlie old order of things. (See Saplet^ Sicily, and 
Piedmont Revotutioru of.) If Austria had liot succeeded, a 
Russian army of 811,000 men, which had already begun to march 
towards Hungary, would have entered Italy. After the Auf. 
triana had acquired their object in Naples and Piedmont, the 
two empenirs concluded the nmgress of Laybach by a procla. 
mation, signed by the ministers of Austria, Prussia, aud 
Knsvia, May 12, 1821, in which they declared that the justice 
and disintere8t<>dness which had guided the councils uf the 
monarchs, would always be the rule of tiieir politics. This 
oungreas U al«o famous for a speech of the emperor of Austria 
to the professors of a public seminary at Laybach. in which he 
directed them to be careful not to teach their pupils too mucif ; 
he did not want learned or scientific men, but obedient subjects. 
8. I'he two emperors had determined, at Laybach, t4» hold a 
new cimgr^s, in 18)2)?, at Florence. Verona was afterwards 
anhstituied for Florence, and a congress held there from Oct. to 
Dec., 1S3?, on account of Spain and Portugal, and the political 
state of Italy and Greece. 1 he war of France against Spain, in 
181^3, was a ronseau(*nce of this cimgress, which was remark, 
able fur the spirit displayed by the duke of Wellington } the same 
which prevailed in the Britifth ministry from the appointment 
ef Canning to the secretaryship of foreign afiisirs (Sept. 16, 18.3). 
The duke, the British minister at Verona, oppoked the under, 
taking any measure against the Spanisrds, as long as they 
left their king unmuleoted, and did not labour to extend 
their constitution beyond their borders. As respected l*urkey 
and Greece also, Britain wished fur no interference of the 
other powers, but to leave them to themselves. In America, 
only one international congress hss been held, and that of little 



imp<irtance. It was called the coit/rr««fo//'aifam0. '1 be pro. 
Ject of a general union of the new Sjpanisn American republics 
waa early conceived by different leaders of tlic revolution. 



The first attempt to carry this plan into execution was made 
by Bolivar, in 1823. As president of the republic of Colombia, 
he invited the governments of Mexico, Pern, Chile, and Biie. 
n<M Ayres. to send delegates to the isthmii« of Panama, or 
wherever they should thtok proper, to con«tiliite a congress 
with full powers to treat of matters of general interest to the 
republics. Mexico and Peru inimedlately acceded to the pro- 

S»sal, but Buenos Ayres and Chile showed no inolinstion to 
ke part in the congress. In Dec, \BH, Bolivar sent a circn. 
lurta each of the government*, recapitulating what had already 
been done, and proposing that the meeting should take place. 
Acc(»rdingly, in June, la.'G, the delegates from Colombia, 
Mexico, Peru, and Guatemala a^sembled at Panama; Chile 
and Buenos Ayres still holding back, it is sidd, in consequence 
uf suspicions of an ambitious scheme of Bolivar to incorporate 
the four south American republics into an empire, of which he 
was to occupy the throne. I1ie declaration of the United 
States of North America, In 183^5, that they would permit no 
ulterior colonization In any part of the continent by European 
p»wers ; that they should consider any attempt on the part of 
those powers to extend the system of national interference to any 
portion of this hemisphere dangerous to their peace and safety ; 
and that any interposition, by any European power, for the 
purpose of contmillng, in any manner, the governments of 
Americ>i, which had established their independence, would be 
oinisidered as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition to. 
wards the United States, led the South American states tit In. 
vite this republic to join In the general confederation. Minis, 
ters to the congress were, in fact, appointed ; but, before their 
arrival, the congreM had adjoumea (after concltiding a treaty 
of friendship and perpetual confederation) to the succeeding 
■■ebnaary. The place appointed for the new Mssion, which 
has never taken place, was the village of Tscubaya, near Mexi. 
ci*. The three great points held out by the originators of this 
plan were, the independence, peace, and security of the Spa. 
uish American republics. The congress was Intended to form 
a permanent council, to serve as a bond of nnion against com. 
mon dangers, to interpret the treatiefl between the states, and 
mediate in all disputes ; it was further an object, particuUrly 
^rith the United States, to settle, thmugh this body, disputed 
principles of international law, to abolish usages of war incon. 
aistent with the spirit of the age, and to embody the principles 
of American republicanism in an imposing form, in oppoeUion 
to the do<tiines of the European alliance of kings. 

Congress of thk United Statks of America. 
Tlio national logislnture uf the TniK^il SUites of 
Aruerica is designated^ in Uie constitution of Uie 



grpneml froveninient, by this title. It consists of a 
senate afld a house of representatives^ each constitul- 
iii^ a distinct and independent branch. The house 
or representatives is composed of members chosen 
every second year, by tlie people of the several 
states ; and tlie voters or electors are required to 
have tlie same qualifications as are requisite for 
choosing tlie mcmoers of tlie most numerous branch 
of tlie state legislature of tlie state in which tliey 
vote. Ihe representatives are apportioned among' 
tlie several states according to tlieir respective popu- 
lation; and, hi estimating tlie popuUition, threes 
fiftlis of tite slaves are addcKl to tlie whole number of 
free jtersons. A census of the population is taken 
once in every ten years, and an apportionment is 
then nir.de of tlie representatives tor each state. 
The representatives are then elected ui each state^ 
either in districts, or by a general ticket, as the state 
les^islature directs. Ihere cannot be more than one 
n'presentative for every 30,000 persons. The pre- 
sent apportionment is one representative for every 
40,000 persons. Kach state, however small may be 
its ])opulation, is entitled to at least one representa- 
tive. No (lerson can be a representative who shall 
not have attained the age of twenty-.live years, and 
have been seven years a citizen of tlie Tnited States, 
and who sliall not, when elected, bi> an inhabitant of 
tliat state in which he shall be cliosen. No other 
qualifications are required. When vaciincies hapj-en 
ui the representation of any state, by deatli, resigna- 
tion, or otlierwise, new writs of election are issued by 
the executive tliereof to fill the vacancy. The lioiise 
of representatives chooses its own speaker and other 
officers, and possesses tlie sole power of impeacli- 
ment. Eadi repres<.*ntative lias a single vote. 

The st*nate of tlie United States is composed of 
two senators from cacli state; and, there being 
twenty-four states, the senate now consists of forty- 
eight members. The senators of each state are 
clKisen by the legiskiture of the state for six years, 
and eadi senator has one vote. They are divided 
into three classes, so that one-third tliereof is, or may 
be, dianged by a new election every second year. 
When vacancies happen, they are supplied by the 
state legislature, if in session ; if not, tlie state exe 
cutive makes a temporary appointment until tlie le- 
gislature meets. No person can be a ^icnator who is 
not thirty years of agi», and has not been nine years 
a citizen of the United States, and is not, when 
elected, an inhabitant of the state for which he is 
chosen. The vice-president is, ex officio, president 
of tlie senate ; but he lias no vote miless they be 
equally divided. The senate chooses all its other 
officers, and a president, ^pro tempore, hi tlie absence 
of the vice-president, or when he exercises the c^ce 
of president of the United States. The senate lias 
the sole power of tryuig all impeachments; and, 
when sitting for this piuposc, tlie senators take an 
oatli or affirmation. If Uie president of tlie United 
States sliould be impeached, the chief-justice is to 
preside. A conviction on impeachment cannot be 
without tlie concurrence of two-thirds of the members 
present. The judgment extends only to a removal 
from office and future disqualification for office. But. 
the party is, nevertheless, liable to punishment* 
on indictment, by the common trial and coiu-se of 
law. 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections 
for senators and representatives, are appointed by 
tlie state legislatures ; but the congress may, by law^ 
fix and alter the time and manner of holding such 
elections. Each of the two houses, vii., the senate 
and representatives, is tlie judge of the elections, re- 
turns, aiKl qualifications of its own members. Eadi 
I house determines tlie rules of its own proc<-edings. 
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ail J Iia5 puwei to punish its meiubers for di*oi\lerly 
coiuluct^ mid J with die concurrence of tvpo-lhirtls, tu 
expel a iiit'inlipr, A mivjority of each Jious.e con 
iitilyles u qtionini to do busuiess ; but nsaiiiullof niun 
ber nuif mijouni from duy to day, and lias |Mjwcr to 
com[3«^l tJje aiteiidiiiire of ab^ut lucmlH-'r^, in stich 
mantii?r as it may provide. Each house is reijuinsl 
to keep a joiimnl of its j>roceedings, anJj from Lime 
U> lime, to publish tlip same, excepting such parts 
WLf in its jiidarmtMit, niey require secrecy. In i>oiuL 
of fntt, they are piiblislied every day or two, duruiff 
the session, luid collected in volumes at tlie end 
thereof. The yeas and nays of the meiubers of each 
house, on any tjuejjlioii, lire reqiiiretb at tite desire 
of one-fiftii of those present, to be enlere^l on the 
journal. Tiie conn^re^s is reqiilredl to assemble at 
least once every year ; and such meeliu"^ is on the 
first Monday of Decern tier anniudly, nnle^ aililferent 
ilay is provided by law. The pre^iilent of the 
United States has autliority to convejie extra se^i- 
gions. Neither house, during the session of congress, 
can^ without the consent of Uie odier, adjounj niort^ 
than three days, nor to any otiier place than tliat in 
which the two houses shall be sittinj^. In «Lse of 
disa^i^reement between tIte two houses, as to the 
time of adjournment^ the president of the United 
State!) tuay odjoum them to such time as he sliall 
think proper. The senators and representatives are 
enlitl^ to receive a campensation^ provided by law, 
for their servicej, from the trea*5ury of the ignited 
States. They are also privileged from arrests, ex- 
cept in cases of treason, felony, or breaches* of the 
peace, during their attendance at the session of their 
respective houses, and in ^oing to and returning from 
the same. This does not mean merely their daily 
attendance; but, also, in going from or returning 
to tlieir respective homes, in the several states. 
They liave liberty of speech, and are noi liable to be 
questioned, In any other place, for any speecli or de- 
bate in either house. No senator or representative 
can be appohited txi any civil office under the au- 
thority of the United States, whir b is created, or its 
emoluments incn-aseti. during the time for whicli lie 
is elected ; and no persfm^ hohhng an office under 
the Uniteil Stiites, can be a member of either house 
during his continuance in office. It lias been al- 
rendy state<l, that each house determines the rules of 
its own proceedings ; and, in point of fact, each bouse 
now has a large collection of rules, which are printed 
for the iLse of the merobrrs, and for tlie public at 
large. In a general sense, the rules and practice of 
the Hritish house of couinions form the h&sh of their 
proceedings, modified from time to time, as ea4^h house 
deems lit. The rules itre ton nmnerous to admit of 
any useful summary in this place, Ttiere nre, how- 
ever, certain ci>nstJtulio[ia:l provi'^ionn, as to tlie pro* 
ceeilings of the two houses, which deserve to be 
mentioned. All bills for raising revenue must 
originate in the house of representatives ; but the 
senate may propose or concur with aineiidments> lut 
Qfi other bills, Kvery bill wliieh lias msseil die 
senate and house of representatives, l>efore it con 
become a law, most be presented to tlie president 
o( the United States. if he approve, he signs 
it ; if not, he retunis it to the bouse in which it 
ongiimtetl, with his objections, and these ob- 
jections are etilered at large on their jourtiid^, 
ami they tlien prw-eeti to reconsider, 1/, upon 
reconsideration, two-thirds of such hoiLse agree 
to pass the hill, it is sent, with the objections, to the 
oUier house, by which it is also to l>e reconsidered ; 
and, ifapproveti by two-thirds of tlnit iiouse also, it 
l3ec(inies a law, Ittu in all such case?, the votes of 
IkjUi houses are determined by yeas and nays, nnd 
Ihc niime9 entered oo tluj joumali. No instance Ims, 



m yet, occurred, in which any bill, rptnrwed 
president with objections, has ever Ixvome a 
a vote of two thirds of etw'h house. If any 
not reiumeii by iJie president wittiiii ten day* 
days excepted) after it is presetiled to him, it " 
a Law, in tlie same way as if be Imd signeii it, mil 
congress, by tlicir nfljournment, prevent its rel 
Every order, resolution, or vote, to which the 
currence of both houses is jiccessary, nnist, in li] 
manner, lie presented tfi the president, and sim 
proceedjings are to l>e had thereon. The legislatt\*( 
[xrwers Ijelongjng to congress will now l»e statjed, io 
the words of the cfjostitutiou itself, since diflerent 
nnxles of inter[rretatlon of tlie same language hav( 
at difterent times, been insisted on by *b<i"ereiit pai 
ties in the United Suites, Congres;*, tlien, by thft 
constitution, has power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposLs, mid exclst^s, to pay the debts, and 
pro\'iiie for the common defence and general weJfiirc 
of the United States ; but all duties, imposts, and ex* 
cises stmil be unitomi throughout tlie L ntted States: 
— to borrow lanney on the credit of the United 
States : — to regulate commerce wiiJi foreign nalkuis 
and among tlie several states, and ^viih the Indian 
tribes ; — to establish a imifonu rule of natural iaiUoiij 
and uniform laws on tlie subject of bankru|ttcyi 
Uiroughout the United States : — to coin money, fO» 
^uUite the value thereof, and of foreign coins, atidio 
tix the standard of weights and measures : — to pravid« 
for the punishment of comiterfeiting the «ecuritiei 
and current coin of the United States :-^io eatliMtth 
post-ofSces and po.st-roHtls : — to promote Uie progrea 
of science and useful arts, by securing, 6,ir IhuitM 
times^ to autiiors and inventors, the e^chisive rigtil 
to their respt^ctive writings and discoveries : — to con* 
stitute tnhnnals inferior to tlie supreme court ^>(tf 
debrif and punish piracies and felonies committed on 
tlie high seas, and oflwices against the law of nutkias; 
■ — to declare war. grant letters of mart] ue and rppri' 
sfil, and make rules coitcerning captures on land or 
water i — to raise and support armies ; but no appitK; 
priation of money to timt use sluiU be for a longer 
term tlian two years : — ^to provide and maintain a 
navy* — to make rules for the government and iv««» 
latton of the land and luival forces : — to proiide »f 
calling fortli the militia to exei^ute ttie laws of iKft 
union, suppress insurrectitnis and re|>el invasiofis^-*! 
to provide for organizing, arming, and dtMriplinki^ 
the militia, and for governing such usrt of tlieni m ] 
may be employed in tlie serviee of the United Stately i 
reserving to the state;;, respet lively, the appointnaH 
of the omcers,aiid theaudirtrity of training the mUllii 
accxjniing to tJie disciiiline prescnljcHl bycon gftis ?— 
to exeiicise exclusive legislation in all cases wluits9' 
ever over snch district, not exceetling ten milr?! 
square, bs may by cessiion of particular stairs, and 
the acceptance of congress, become Ute »eat n( tlie 
government of the Inited States; - ' m i-/' 

Uke aiitlionty over all places purchii- 
sent of tJie legislature of the state in ,. .i„ » ...^ -uui^- 
shall lie, for the erection of forts, nms;;a*ine9,arM*iiiil«, 
dix-k-yards, and other needful buihiings ;— -and "^ to 
make all laws wlikh shall be necessary and |irt*per 
for carrying into effect the foregoUig powers, anil all 
other powers vested by tins constitntioii io tlie go* 
vernment of the United Slates, or ui any deparlairiit 
or office thereof/* 

Congress lias also power to organise the mpi<m 
court, and to ordain and chstnblish, from time to dnCy^ 
inferior courts. In some cases, the original jun«' 
tion of tlie supreme court is exprps»ly given In 
crmstitution ,- but its appellate jurisdiction is — 
the regulation of congress. Congresi lifta, tn 
case^, an unlimitfHl auyiority. as |o ttie J 
which shall be vested in otlicT iolrrlor^ oomttp !• 
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